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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  29,  1838. 

MiMDTSs.]  Petitiona  preMnted.  By  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
ftom  Folkeatone,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprentice^ 
•hip. 

Abolition  of  slavery.]     The 

Bishop  of  i^ore/er, upon  presenting  petitions 
against  slavery  from  the  Wesleyan  Me. 
thodists  of  Bath,  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Sutton,  from  3,175  females 
resident  in  Bradford,  and  from  several 
dissenting  congregations  in  thflt  town, 
observed,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  not  been  very  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  the  results  which  would 
probably  attend  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes'.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  at 
the  time  when  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion passed,  did  not  think  that  the  negroes 
were  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  that  great  boon.  But  from  all  that  had 
since  transpired,  from  all  the  evidence 
whicli  had  been  collected  on  the  subject, 
he  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
negroes  were  now  Btted  for  it;  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  question  of 
VOL.XLII.    {^} 


their  fitness  or  unfitness  might  now  be 
considered  at  an  end.  The  principle  of 
the  act  of  1833,  which  was,  that  the 
negroes  should  be  set  free,  should  there- 
fore now,  he  humbly  conceived,  come  into 
unrestricted  operation.  That  principle 
was  not  extended  to  the  negroes  at  that 
period,  because  it  was  judged  that  at  that 
time  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state  for  its 
operation — that,  instead  of  a  boon,  eman- 
cipation would  have  turned  out  a  curse, 
after  the  negroes  had  been  subjected  for 
so  many  years  to  the  most  grinding 
tyranny.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  to 
be  no  weak  argument  in  favour  of  the 
planters,  that  the  negroes  upon  their 
estates  were  so  soon  found  fie  for  manu- 
mission. If,  indeed,  they  had  be^n  sub- 
jected to  a  despotism  so  unmitigated  as 
that  which  they  were  described  to  have 
borne  through  so  lengthened  a  period  of 
misery,  was  it,  he  would  ask,  in  human 
nature  that  they  could  have  been  so  soon 
fitted  to  receive  their  emancipation  com- 
plete and  unrestricted  ?  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  the  great  principle,  that, 
being  fit,  it  was  jqst  they  should  be  set 
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free.  But  the  measure  was  not  only  just, 
but,  as  proved  by  the  evidence,  expedient. 
They  were  not  to  withhold  this  signal,  this 
invaluable  boon,  because  of  any  compact 
existing  between  the  planters  and  the 
Legislature,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  negroes  were  not  at  all  parties  to  that 
compact.  If  the  planters  had  well-founded 
claims  to  additional  compensation,  let 
them  put  in  those  claims,  and  they  would 
undoubtedly  receive  their  due  degree  of 
attention.  He  bad  even  looked  upon  the 
act  of  1833  as  the  proudest  monument 
of  legislation  which  any  nation  ever  reared, 
as  the  noblest  example  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  exhibited  to  the  world  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  trusted  that  no  obstacle  would 
be  presented  to  its  complete  success— ^that 
no  means  might  be  permitted  to  be 
adopted  by  which  its  efficacy  might  be 
impaired. 

Lord  Brougham  then  presented  a  peti- 
tion, also  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  apprenticeship,  from  the  borough  of 
Aberystwith,  signed  by  the  mayor  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  present  a  great  number  of 
petitions  upon  this  subject  to-day  instead 
of  yesterday.  He  had  then  presented 
124,  and  had  abstained  from  presenting 
the  remainder  because,  although  he  had 
expressly  stated  his  intention  of  presenting 
those  petitions  on  the  Wednesday,  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  their  Lord- 
ships, an  arrangement  to  which  tjie  noble 
Viscount  (Melbourne)  stated,  that  he  had 
no  objection,  neither  that  noble  Viscount 
nor  any  other  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
very  few  Peers  besides,  had  chosen  to 
attend.  When  the  noble  Viscount  said, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  meeting  on 
the  Wednesday,  he  supposed  the  noble 
Viscount  meadt  that  he  had  none  to  meet 
vicariously.  The  noble  Duke  said,  most 
positively,  that  he  would  not  come;  and, 
therefore,  with  characteristic  consistency, 
he  did  not  come.  After  that  declaration, 
he  never  expected  that  the  noble  Duke 
would  attend.  With  regard  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  other  noble  Lords^  he  sup- 
posed he  might  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  as  some  people  from  bad  habits  some- 
times go  to  places  to  which  they  should 
not  go,  so  others  from  bad  habits  some- 
times don't  come  to  places  where  they 
should  attend.  He  would  not  have  been 
doing  his  duty  to  the  constituencies  which 
had  honoured  him  with  the  presentation  of 


these  petitions  if  he  had  presented  them 
to  so  thin  a  House  as   that  which  had 
assembled  yesterday.      After  presenting 
the  petitions,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
continued,  he  had  now  presented  consi- 
derably above  200  petitions,  in  addition 
to  the  120  which  he  had  presented  the 
other  day.     He  had  gone  through  them 
as  fast  as  he  could,  but  he  had  slili  taken 
up  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  their  Lord- 
ships'   valuable    time,    which,    however, 
could   not  be  better    bestowed   than   in 
listening  to  the  respectful  prayers  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.     He  had  not 
read  the  prayer  of  any  of  these  petitions 
at  length,  but  not  from  any  want  of  respect 
for  the  petitioners,    but    there  was    one 
petition  which  he  had  to  present  which  he 
felt  bound  to  single  out  from  the  rest,  as 
it  was  signed  by  his  excellent,  amiable, 
and  revered  friend  Thomas  Clarkson,  a 
man  whom  to  name  was  an  honour.     The 
petitions  which  he  had  presented  proceeded 
from   all   classes  and  sects  of  the  com. 
munity,   and   among   them  were   a  vast 
number  from  corporate  bodies  and  from 
public  meetings.     He  had  now  to  state 
the  great  gratification  he  felt  in  having 
the  authority  in  favour  of  the  views  of 
these  petitioners  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
communication  upon  this  important  and 
universally  interesting question^-upon  the 
doubts    and    difficulties    his    noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  entertained    on    the 
question  of  contract  and  compact.     He 
had  asked  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  consider  the  question ;  he  had  done  so, 
and  he  (Lord  Brougham)  regretted  that 
his  noble  and  learned   Friend,  from  his 
judicial  duties,  had  been  prevented  from 
expressing  that  opinion  on  the  occasion  of 
either  of  the  two  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  matter.     His  noble 
and  lea^d  Friend  wished  not  to  be  mis- 
understood as  now  holding  any  doubts  or 
difficulties  on  the  question,  and  that  no 
mistake  as  to  his  opinion  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  by  reason  of  his  absence.  With  that 
modesty  which  always  accompanied  worth, 
his  nobfeand  learned  Friend  had  reluctantly 
complied  with  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  re- 
quest to  state  his  views,  and  as  part  of 
his   apeech    he     should    beg     leave    to 
read  the  letter  he  had  received  from  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.    "  Supposing,*' 
said  the  noble  and  learned  authority,  "  the 
Act  of  1 833  to  be  a  compact  between  the 
planters  and  the  Parliament  of  England, 
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acting  as  trustees  for  the  negroes,  no 
doubt  the  breach  of  an  implied  condition 
by  the  former  would  release  the  latter 
from  their  engagements.  But  I  cannot  so 
consider  it.  I  deny  the  right  of  this 
country  to  stipulate  for  the  negroes."  The 
noble  and  learned  Chief  Justice  of  England 
might  be  mistaken,  but  his  authority  was 
entitled  to  weight  with  their  Lordships  and 
with  the  country.     He  said, 

"  I  deny  the  right  of  this  country  to  stipulate 
for  the  negroes.  How  could  it  be  obtained  1 
It  originated  in  crimes,  which  if  not  properly 
called  piracy,  deserve  a  harsher  name,  and 
existed  only  because  slavery  existed,  the  law. 
fblness  of  which  I  have  always  denied.  In 
other  words,  it  was  power  without  right ;  and 
the  Act  was  an  experiment  by  two  joint  wrong- 
doers (the  more  powerful  of  whom  sincerely 
repented)  whether  the  evil  would  not  be  best 
put  down  by  continuing  it  in  a  mitigated  form. 
This  compromise,  like  a  thousand  other  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  right  and  wrong, is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  failed ;  compulsory  ap- 
prenticeship, which  was  another  name  for 
slavery,  ana  could  only  be  justified  by  expedi- 
ency, is  proved  to  be  inexpedient,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
afford  to  all  her  subjects  the  protection  of  equal 
laws.  I  am,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  con- 
sent to  the  immediate  abolition  of  negro  ap- 
prenticeship.'* 

After  such  an  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
so  illustrious  a  convert,  he  would  not  de- 
tain their  Lordships  by  any  lengthy  obser* 
vationa.  It  had,  however,  been  said,  that 
if  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  negro  ap. 
prenticeship  should  pass  (as  be  hoped  to 
God  before  two  suns  should  rise  it  would), 
the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  of 
the  measure  ought  to  fall  upon  its 
authors.  He  consented — he  claimed — and 
he  would  not  have  his  claim  resisted — 
to  take  his  full,  and  if  it  pleased  the 
House,  his  individual  share  in  that  respon- 
sibility, and  he  felt  assured  that  even 
under  that  load  and  that  weight  his  sleep 
would  be  easy  and  sound.  He  should 
mistake  his  own  opinions — he  should  mis- 
represent his  own  feelings-^he  should 
mislead  and  deceive  his  fellow-countrymen, 
if  he  did  not  say,  that  there  was  another  re- 
sponsibility, the  weight  of  which,  God 
forbid,  should  lie  on  his  shoulders,  which 
he  would  not  take — he  would  not  take  the 
minutest  particle  of  the  responsibility 
with  which  those  would  be  loaded  and 
pressed  down  who,  knowing  the  state  of 
existing  circumstances— knowing  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  West  Indies — know^g 
the  public  voice  to  be  unanimously  raised 


in  this  country  with  an  universality  and  a 
strength  of  expression,  the  loudness  of 
whose  tone  had  never  been  equalled  on 
any  other  question — would  refuse  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  England  on  be- 
half of  the  slaves  of  the  colonies. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  two  petitions 
from  the  merchants  connected  with  the 
West- India  colonies,  and  resident  in 
London  and  in  Liverpool,  to  present  to 
their  Lordships.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  were  interested  in  plantations 
situated  in  the  West-India  colonies,  either 
as  owners,  or  as  entitled  to  mortgages  and 
other  incumbrances  upon  the  same.  They 
stated,  that  by  the  '  Act  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  for  promoting  the  industry  of 
the  manumitted  slaves,  and  for  compen- 
sating the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the 
services  of  such  slaves,'  compensation  for 
the  labour  of  the  slaves  thereby  manu- 
mitted was  secured  to  your  petitioners 
and  others,  by  a  money  payment,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  20,000,000/.  sterling, 
and  by  a  right  to  the  services  of  the  eman- 
cipated slaves  as  apprenticed  labourers 
during  a  limited  period ;  that  period,  in 
the  case  of  the  preedial  apprentices,  wilt 
not  expire  until  the  1st  of  August,  1840  ; 
such  right  to  the  services  of  the  appren- 
tices was  part  and  parcel  of  the  compen- 
sation, in  consideration  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners were  compelled  to  resign  their 
property ;  and  that  the  right  to  the  said 
services  was  declared  by  the  Emancipation 
Act  to  be  transferrable  property,  and,  on 
the  faith  of  that  law,  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  of  tes- 
tamentary and  other  legal  disposition. 
That  the  petitioners  had  learned  with 
astonishment  that  a  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  their  Lordships'  House,  enti- 
tled '  An  Act  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
Apprenticeship  of  those  who  were  formerly 
Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies ;'  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  terminate  the  appren- 
ticeship on  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  with- 
out providing  an  equivalent  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  petitioners  and  others  for  the 
loss  of  that  portion  of  the  compensation 
secured  to  them  by  the  Act,  and  of  which 
they  would  thus  be  deprived.  That  any ' 
measure  of  that  nature  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  which 
had  been  emphatically  styled  '  a  national 
compact,  of  which  Parliament  was  at  once 
the  author  and  the  guarantee,'  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  British  legisla^ 
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tion,  and  opposed  to  tbecieinal  principles 
of  justice.    That,  although  it  had  been 
alleged  as  an  excuse  for  this  measure,  that 
adequate  protection  had  not  been  afforded 
to  the  apprenticed   labourers,   and   that 
they  had  experienced  cruel  and  oppressive 
treatment  from  their  employers ;  yet  the 
peliiioneri,  lamenting  that  there  should 
appear  to  be  any  foundation    for  such 
charges,  respectively  represent  that  at  pre- 
sent they  chiefly  rest  upon  ex  parte  evi- 
dence ;    and   the  petitioners    confidently 
asserr,  that  even  if  proved,   they  ore  the 
rare  exception,  and  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  colonies.     In  corroboration  of 
this  assertion,  the  petitioners  refer  to  an 
extract  from  a  circular  despatch  from  Lord 
Glenelg  to  the  governors  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  dated  November  6,    1837,    in 
which   it  was  stated,  that  '  hitherto  the 
results  of  the  great  experiment  of   the 
abolition  of  slavery  had  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
authors  and  advocates  of  the  measure.' 
Whilst  the ,  petitioners  protested  against 
the  abridgement  of  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship,   they  were  ready  to    carry  into 
execution  any  measure  which  might  be 
found  requisite  and  expedient  for  securing 
the  due  performance,  by  boti)  masters  and 
apprentices,  of  the  several  duties  and  ob- 
ligations   imposed    upon  them    by     the 
Emancipation  Act,  the  petitioners  confi- 
dently  trusting  in  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  House,  that  any  measure  for  that 
purpose  will  be  framed  in  conformity  with 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  said 
Act.    That  the  assertions  made  by   the 
enemies  of  the  colonists,  to  the  effect  that 
no  loss  had  resulted  to  the  planters  from 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  were  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  fact,  thatwhilst  the 
quantity  of  produce  made  had  greatly  di- 
minished, the  expenses  of  cuUivation  hnd 
been  increased  by  large  payments  for  extra 
labour.    That  the  proposed  abridgement 
of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the   right  of  property,   but 
would  materially  endanger  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  great  experiment  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies, 
as  valuable  and  productive  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  inasmuch  as  no  provision  had 
yet  been  made  for  the  new  state  ofsociety 
in  which  the  colonies  would  be  placed  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship.  That 
the  currency  in  the  colonies  did  not  rest 
uppn  any  soun^  basis,  and  that  even  un- 


der existing  circumstances  it  was  found 
difficult  to  keep  in  the  colonies  an  amount 
of  coin  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  popu* 
lation.     That  this   would  be  materially 
increased  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship,   when    the  labourer  would 
have  to  supply  himself  with  those  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  with  which  he  was 
at  present  supplied  by  the  master,  and  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages  in  money  would 
require  an  increase  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium.    That    the    establishment  in    the 
colonies  of  a  sound  monetary  system  and 
the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for  the  tup- 
port  of  the  infirm  and  aged  poor,  the  sup- 
pression of  vagrancy,   the  summary  ad- 
justment of  disputes  between  roasters  and 
servants,  and  for  regulating  the  militia, 
the  elective  franchise,  and  the  qualification 
of  jurors,  ought  to  precede  the  termination 
of  the  apprenticeship.     No  legislation  on 
these  important  subjects  had  yet  taken 
place,  for  reliance  had  been  placed  upon 
the    enactment,  that  the  apprenticeship 
should  continue  until  the  1st  of  August, 
1840  ;  and  further,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the   House  of 
Commons   on    negro    apprenticeship    in 
1836,  and  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  it  would  be  '  most  expedient,  that 
I  such  enactments  as  were  intended  to  come 
into  operation  after  1840  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  delayed  until  that  period 
should  arrive,  and  at  all  events  be  post- 
poned until  the  time  which  more  imme- 
diately preceded  it.'    That  there  was  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
a  country  being  suddenly  raised  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
civil  rights  possessed  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  remaining  period 
of  apprenticeship  afforded  but    a  short 
time  for  the  deliberate  preparation  and 
enactment   of    those  precautionary  laws 
which  so  momentous  a  change  in  the  state 
of  society  imperatively  demanded.    The 
petitioners  therefore  prayed,  that  the  Bill 
entitled  '  An  Act  for  putting  an  end  to 
the    Apprenticeship   of  those  who   were 
formerly  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies' 
might  not  be  passed,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners might  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  their 
Lordships'   House    by  their    counsel    or 
agents.     He  beprged  leave  to  move,  that 
these  petitions  be  laid   upon  their  Lord- 
ships' table.  He  had  listened,  as  he  always 
did,  wiih    the   great  est  Attention  to  the 
speech  just  made  by  the  noble  and  learned 
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Lord  opposite,  and  particularly  had  he 
attended  to  the  statement  of  the  opinions 
held  on  this  subject  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  to-night  was  absent 
from  his  place.  He  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  opinions  of 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  more  par- 
ticularly when  those  opinions  were  de- 
livered from  the  judgment  seat;  but 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  of  dilferino: 
from  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  House 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now  absent, 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  opinion 
delivered  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  another 
letter  which  had  not  been  produced,  as 
one  upon  which  the  House  could  entirely 
rely.  Upon  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  compact  or  not  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) would  not  enter.  In  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
he  could  not  find  the  word  "  compact"  or 
**  contract,"  but  that  which  he  did  find, 
and  to  which  he  desired  to  draw  attention, 
and  particularly  the  attention  of  the  right 
rev.  Bench,  was,  that  a  beneficial  interest 
had  been  created  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  services  of  these  apprentices  for  a 
certain  period  of  years  up  to  the  year  1840. 
He  begged  to  observe  also,  that  not  only 
was  this  beneficial  interest  given  to  the 
colonists  as  individuals,  as  the  possessors 
of  estates,  and  the  former  possessors  of 
slaves,  but,  as  justly  stated  in  the  petition 
he  had  read^  it  was  declared  in  the  10th 
Clause  of  the  Act,  that  the  services  of  the 
apprenticed  labourers  could  be  disposed  of 
by  sale  or  will.  On  the  other  hand,  power 
was  given  to  those  apprentices  to  purchase 
their  manumission  from  the  planters  at 
any  period  before  August,  1840,  upon  an 
appraisement  of  the  value  of  their  services 
in  the  interim.  He  begged  their  Lord- 
ships to  reflect  whether,  without  any  fault 
being  brought  home  to  the  colonists,  they 
should  be  deprived  of  their  beneficial  in* 
terest  in  those  apprentices.  If  their  Lord- 
ships took  such  a  step,  he  would  venture 
to  tell  them,  that  it  would  be  adisasterous 
one  for  the  prosperity  of  the  West- Indian 
colonies.  By  the  Act  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  already  passed,  compensation  had 
been  given  for  that  amount  of  interest  in 
the  negro  labour  which  they  had  resigned  ; 
and  on  the  same  principle,  further  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  given,  if  their 
remaining  interest  was  taken  away.  It 
was,  however,  quite  clear,  that  the  negro 
apprentices  were  not   prepared  for  that 


new  state  of  society  which  would  take 
place  in  the  event  of  immediate  and  uni- 
versal manumission.  He  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  these  remarks,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  and  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late ;  and  he  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  reflect  on  the  contents  of  the  petitions 
he  now  presented. 

Lord  St.  Fincent  was  sorry  to  trespass 
on  the  lime  of  the  House  ;  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual proprietor  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  appren- 
ticeship system  was  considered  on  all 
hands  not  to  have  worked  well ;  now,  as 
far  as  his  experience  went,  and  certainly 
upon  his  own  property,  it  had  worked  ex- 
tremely well.  He  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(Sligo),  by  expressing  his  readiness  at 
once  to  emancipate  the  negroes  on  his 
estate,  unless  those  negroes  were  properly 
prepared,  and  the  Ijegislature  of  the  colony 
had  made  due  provision  for  the  change, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  petition 
presented  by  the  noble  Duke.  If  that 
preparation  had  been  made,  he  could  not 
feel  the  slightest  disinclination  to  do  away 
with  a  system  which  he  had  ever  deplored, 
and  from  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
escape ;  but  the  circumstances  did  not 
exist  which  could  secure  to  the  negroes  all 
those  social  enjoyments  which  would  arise 
from  the  boon  of  emancipation  when  at* 
tended  with  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  and  the  requisite  preparations 
for  the  new  state  of  things^  or  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  secure  at  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  planters.  He  should,  there- 
fore, oppose  any  premature  measure.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  had  the 
other  night  remonstrated  with  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Stanhope)  for  taking  measures 
calculated  to  produce  excitement  amongst 
the  labouring  classes.  Now,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  that  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
whether  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  the 
superior  civilisation  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  as  to  suppose,  that 
the  language  which  he  had  employed  on 
this  subject  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
equally  mischievous  excitement  P  He  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  he  was  opposed 
generally  to  the  New  Poor-law  Bill ;  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  required  some  al- 
teration ;  but  he  thought,  that  there  was 
some  analogy  between  one  part  of  it  and  a 
part  of  the  system  in  the  workhouses  in 
the   West  Indies^  against  which  violent 
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complaints  had  been  made.  The  medical 
man  was  the  person  appointed  to  decide 
when  any  one  was  unable  to  work ;  and 
so  it  was  in  the  workhouses  there,  but  still 
the  charge  was  made,  that  the  apprentices 
were  worked  when  they  were  in  too  bad  a 
state  of  health.  It  came  to  the  same 
point,  which  had  led  to  so  much  alarm — 
the  decfsion  of  the  medical  man  as  to  the 
power  to  work.  He  perfectly  subscribed 
to  all  the  language  and  reasoning  set 
forth  in  the  petition  presented  by  the  noble 
Duke,  and  he  could  not  perceive,  that 
there  was  anything  irrational  in  that  peti- 
tion, although  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  described  those  who  had  signed  all 
the  petitions  which  he  had  presented  as  ra- 
tional people.  As  to  the  responsibility  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  described 
as  falling  so  heavy  upon  those  who  op- 
posed his  measure,  he  would  say,  that, 
conscious  that  he  had  done  every  thing  to 
give  effect  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  that  responsibility, 
because  he  felt,  that  the  best  course  was 
to  continue  the  apprenticeship,  and  pre- 
pare the  apprentices  for  the  day  of  com- 
plete emancipation,  subject  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  those  who  were  resident  in 
the  colonies,  and  best  able  to  decide  and 
point  out  such  measures  as  would  be  most 
efficacious  for  the  object,  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  negroes. 

Lord  Seaford  was  aware  of  the  incon- 
venience of  raising  debates  on  petitions, 
but,  a  debate  having  been  already  raised, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  excused  offering  a 
few  observations,  as  there  would  be  no 
future  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  claims 
---the  just  claims,  as  most  persons  consi- 
dered them— of  the  West  Indian  planters, 
and  much  misconception  having,  as  he 
conceived,  prevailed  with  regard  to  some 
parts  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  lost  sight  of  many 
important  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  measure,  and  he  would 
beg  the  House  to  look  back  at  the  history 
of  the  Question.  When  the  Government 
and  Parliament  determined  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  they  adopted  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  as  the  best  and  safest 
mode  of  accomplishing  that  measure.  He 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussions;  but 
be  thought  that  the  House  had  acted 
wisely  and  judiciously,  in  what  it  had 
done ;  they  adopted  the  course  to  prepare 


the  apprentice,  by  gradually  emancipating 
him ;  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity, 
by  improving  his  moral  condition,  and  by 
accustoming  him  to  a  limited  state  of 
freedom,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  un- 
qualified exercise  of  his  civil  liberties. 
That  intermediate  state  was  important,  by 
placing  at  his  disposal  a  portion  of  his 
time,  and  teaching  him  the  habit  of  la- 
bouring for  wages,  and  thus  bringing  him 
into  the  condition  of  a  free  labourer  ;  and 
it  was  important,  also,  by  rendering  his 
condition  satisfactory  and  comfortable,  to 
temper  the  change  to  liberty.  For  these 
reasons,  also,  he  thought  that  the  few 
remaining  years  of  the  apprenticeship  were 
of  the  greatest  importance,  both  to  the 
welfare  of  the  apprentice,  and  of  the  mas- 
ter. He  considered  it  the  duty  of  every 
master  so  to  employ  the  interval,  and  it 
had  been  so  employed  in  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  instances,  as  to  prepare 
the  apprentice  for  the  great  change  which 
was  about  to  take  place.  Such  were  also 
the  views  of  Parliament,  but  whether  they 
were  wise  or  not,  might  be  doubted.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  scarcely  now  open  to 
discussion  ;  it  had  been  decided  by  Par- 
liament and  the  Government,  who  were 
pledged  to  the  due  execution  of  the  Act, 
with  the  passing  of  which  the  colonies  had 
no  share.  When  the  Act  was  sent  out 
there,  they  were  offered  compensation,  on 
condition  of  adopting  certain  measures 
which  were  suggested.  It  was  true  that 
some  of  the  details  were  left  for  the  special 
consideration,  and  the  superior  local  in- 
formation of  the  colonies;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  stated,  that  the  grant  of  com- 
pensation would  not  be  allowed,  unless 
the  Executive  Government  was  satisfied 
with  the  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted.  The  colonial  Legislatures,  and 
Jamaica  among  the  number,  adopted  these 
necessary  resolutions,  and  had  received 
the  compensation.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
had  indeed  pointed  out  certain  defects  in 
the  Bill  to  be  removed,  and  omissions  to 
be  supplied  by  the  local  Legislatures;  but 
having  had  confidence  that  the  necessary 
alterations  would  be  made,  he  had  granted 
the  compensation.  The  colonial  Legisla- 
ture did  supply  the  defects  and  omissions 
by  an  Act  called  the  "  Act  in  Aid."  By 
the  Act  in  which  Parliament  decreed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  also  granted,  than 
which  be  could  not  conceive  any  Act  more 
solemn  and  binding,  a  right  to  the  planters 
to  employ  the  non-prwdial  apprentices  for 
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a  period  of  four  years,  and  to  the  masters 
of  the  two  classes  of  preedial  slaves  the 
right,  under  certain  restriclious,  to  their 
labour  for  an  extended  term  of  six  years. 
When  the  Act  was  explained  to  the  mas- 
ters and  apprentices  in  Jamaica,  by  the 
Earl  of  IVfblgrave,  this  was  expressly  stated, 
and  the  extra  term  for  the  predial  was 
stated  to  be,  in  consideration  of  the  time 
for  laboui*,    and   exemptions  granted    to 
them.   He  offered  no  comment  at  the  time 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  distinc- 
tion,  but  could  Parliament  now   render 
this  position  unequal,  by  curtailing  for 
two  years,  the  term  granted  to  the  master 
for  the  two  preedial  classes  ?    At  the  same 
time,  Parliament  granted  the  right  to  the 
masters  to  transfer  and  sell,  for  any  part 
of  the  term,  the  services  of  the  apprentices. 
He  would  not  give  his  opinion,  whether 
this  were  or  were  not  a  proper  power  to  be 
given,  but  it  was  granted  ;  and  the  effect 
had  been,  that  many  sales  of  attached  and 
unattached  preedials  had  been  made;  the 
purchasers  had  thought  they  had  the  best 
of  titles,  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and   would   Parliament  now  vitiate  that 
title,  by  diminishing  the  value  of  the  labour 
by  one-half  or  two-thirds  ?    Further,  the 
beneficial  interest  in  the  services  of  the 
slaves  had  been  held  out  as  a  boon  jointly 
with  the  compensation  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Abolition  Act,  and 
would  they  curtail  the  term  thus  given  ? 
But  it  had  been  stated   by  the  colonial 
Legislatures,  and    by   the   planters,  that 
there  had  been  no  compact,  and,  therefore^ 
no  breach  of  faith ;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
on  what  grounds  the  charge  was  made, 
when  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  by  adopt- 
ing the  Abolition  Bill,  had  obtained  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  entitled 
to  compensation,  and  had  passed  the  Bill 
in  Aid  :     But  this  was  not  all :  when  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  allowed  the  Bill  in 
Aid  to  expire,  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
renewed  the  same  Bill,  without  alteration 
or  addition.     Thus  far,  up  to  1836,  Par- 
liament was  debarred  from  finding  fault 
with  the  law  as  it  stood ;  if  it  were  de- 
fective, the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the 
local  Legislature  was  jointly  responsible  for 
the  defects.     But,  subsequently,  greater 
defects  had  been  brought  to  light,  great 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
were  found  to  exist,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor 
to  amend  the  law ;  and  be  regretted  to 
find;  by  the  last  dispatch  whic^  had  been 


received  from  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  that  he  **  entertains  no 
hope  that  the  Assembly  will  adopt  the 
amendments  pointed  out,  with  the  view  of 
remedying  the  evil.''     He  did  not  defend 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica :  it  was  utterly 
unjust  and  highly  discreditable;  it  was 
neither  consistent  with  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  constituency,  nor  with  what 
was  due  to  those  interests,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  which  they  were  appointed   to 
protect ;  but  with  regard  to  this  country, 
their  conduct  was  rather  contumacy  than 
a  breach  of  faith  :  it  might  be  such  as  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  but 
it  did  not  justify  Parliament  in  refusing 
to  fulfil  its  own  engagement.    The  House 
need  not  rely  on  the  colonial  Legislatures 
for  any  alteration  which  might  be  necei* 
sary  for  removing  abuses.      Parliament 
might  apply  the  remedy  which   it  had 
already  applied  in  the  minor  case  of  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Bill  in  Aid.    This  was 
the  worst  conduct  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  since  the  Bill  had  passed ; 
he  did  not,  in  any  degree,  palliate  it.     At 
the  same  time,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
might  apply  an  immediate  and  most  ample 
remedy.     By  the  Act  which  had  already 
passed  that  House,  they  had,  as  he  thought, 
applied  a  remedy,  by  directly  punishing 
the  wrong-doer,  and  by  affording  redress 
to  the  injured   party ;  by  declaring  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  apprentices 
who  should  have  suffered  injustice  oi  op- 
pression;    Moreover,  they  had  placed  the 
power   in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
trusted  by  the  executive  Government,  who 
were  appointed  by  the   Government   of 
this  country.     So  far  also  from  having  a 
right  to  charge  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
colonists,  in  matters  of  law,  let  them  see 
whether  the  charge  could  be  substantiated? 
Did  Parliament  confide  any  share  in  the 
administration,  either  to   the  Legislative 
Assembly,  or  to  the  local  magistracy?  On 
the  contrary.  Parliament  deprived  the  local 
magistracy  of  all   jurisdiction   over  the 
negro  population,  and  placed  the  whole 
in  the  hands  of  special   magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colonial-office,  most  care* 
fully  selected,  so  as  to  ensure  that  there 
should  be  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  planters. 
He  believed  that  the  colonial  government 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  evasion 
or  thwarting  of  the  Act,  and  showed  the 
greatest  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the  plant-^ 
ers.    In  this  he  acknowledged  that  Go- 
vernment had  acted  wisely,  but;  at  the 
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same  time,  the  Legislatore  could  not 
charge  a  breach  of  faiih  on  thoae  in  whom 
they  had  placed  oo  trost  They  had  heard 
also  of  great  abuses,  of  shocking  oppres- 
sions, and  of  immense  cruelty ;  and,  in 
aapport  of  these  statements,  the  conduct 
in  the  workhouses  had  been  adverted  to ; 
and  be  might  be  allowed  to  add,  that  he 
believed  the  abuses  in  the  workhouses 
constituted  by  far  the  largest  majority  of 
the  shocking  cases  of  abuse,  oppression, 
and  cruelty.  But  would  emancipation  re- 
move those  evils,  or  would  it  of  itself  form 
any  remedy  at  all  ?  He  need  not  remind 
their  Lordships,  when  they  complained  of 
the  cruelty,  of  the  oppression,  and  of  the 
injustice  which  happened  in  Jamaica,  that 
free  persons  were  not  entirely  free  from 
these  evils.  Had  they  not  lately  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  abuses  in  our  own  work- 
bouses?  They  could  not  forget  also  the 
appalling  catalogue  of  abuses  which  had 
been  recited  by  bis  noble  and  learned 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Brougham)  under 
the  Old  Poor-law ;  and  could  they  con- 
sider, that  Jamaica  would  be  free  from 
evil,  when  such  were  the  oppressions 
practised  in  the  workhouses  in  England  ? 
The  evil  ,  as  they  now  existed,  would 
be  aggravated  when  all  the  old  and 
infirm  persons  who  were  now  maintained 
on  the  estates,  would  be  driven  to  the 
workhouses;  and  that  all  the  misde- 
meanors, which  were  now  cognizable  be- 
fore the  Special  Magistrates,  and  were 
punishable  by  them  on  their  own  sen- 
tences, and  on  the  estates,  would  all  be 
thrown  into  the  workhouses ;  that  the 
offences  would  be  cognizable  by  the  Local 
Magistrates,  who  would  generally  punish 
them  by  imprisonment  in  the  very  work- 
houses where  these  great  abuses  now 
prevailed.  He  did  not  justify  the  abuses, 
but  he  called  upon  Parliament  to  consider 
an  immediate  and  effectual  remedy;  and 
n  proper  remedy,  one  which  ought  to  be 
applied  previous  to  the  entire  emancipa- 
tion, was,  in  his  opinion,  the  introduction 
of  a  Poor-law  system.  He  said,  also,  that 
it  oui^ht  to  be  (he  same  as  that  already 
established  in  this  country  ;  and  he  asked 
noble  Lords,,when  they  recollected  what 
length  of  time  had  been  required  for,  and 
what  difficulty  had  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Poor-law  into  England, 
and  the  still  greater  ditficulties  which  had 
attended  its  extension  to  Ireland,  whether 
there  would  be  Ie9s  difficulty,  and  whether 
less  tiine  would  be  required,  in  introducing 


the  system  into  Jamaica,  and  whether  it 
could  be  established  within  the  few 
months,  which  would  elapse,  prior  to 
the  1st  of  August?  Nor  was  this  the 
only  law  which  was  required.  The  whole 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  collies  had 
been  framed,  with  a  reference  to  the  ano- 
malous state  of  society  there,  the  division 
into  two  classes, the  one  highly  privileged, 
and  the  other  completely  servile;  and 
he  need  not  remind  their  Lordships,  how 
many  modifications  were  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  laws  to  the  great  change 
by  which  all  persons  in  the  Colonies,  would 
become  entitled  to  their  civil  rights  and 
liberties.  He  knew,  that  this  subject  had 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonial Department ;  and  he  would  appeal 
to  his  noble  Friend,  whether,  upon  the 
many  points  to  which  he  had  directed  his 
inquiries,  the  laws  necessarily  requiring 
modification  before  complete  emancipa- 
tion was  accorded,  were  either  inconsi- 
derable in  number,  or  in  importance  ?  He 
would  also  ask  his  noble  Friend,  the  late 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  (the 
Marquess  of  Sligo),  whether  he  did  not 
think,  that  there  would  be  estreme  diffi- 
culty within  the  period,  which  would  elapse 
before  the  1st  of  August,  to  effect  all  the 
modifications  which  were  necessary  for  the 
success  of  so  great  a  change  ?  And  would 
their  Lordships  emancipate  the  appren- 
tices, without  preparing  those  modifica- 
tions of  the  law,  which  were  necessary  for 
the  transition ,  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a 
State  of  freedom  ?  Would  they  increase 
the  difficultie.4,  which  were  already  suffi- 
ciently great  ?  Or  would  they  not  rather 
persevere  in  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
they  had  laid  down  for  themselves,  which 
had  been  considered  at  the  time  to  be  as 
sure  as  it  was  safe,  which  had  hitherto 
worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  its  supporters,  had  anticipated, 
and  which,  if  it  were  defective  on  any 
points,  they  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  to  apply  the  correction  ;  to  which 
correction  he  had  never  heard  the  shadow 
of  any  objection  advanced  by  any  Member 
of  that  House,  and  to  which  it  must  be 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  not  the  shadow 
or  a  word  of  opposition  had  ever  been  of- 
fered by  any  person  connected  with  the 
West  India  Colonies  ? 

Lord  Brougham;  till  my  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  made  the  re- 
marks which  he  ha^  addressed  (o  your 
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Lordships  it  was  not  my  intention,  as  my 
noble  Friends  who  sit  near  me  know  full 
welly  to  have  said  one  word  on  the  general 
question  of  negro  emancipation.  I  heard 
the  noblo  Duke  opposite  present  the  two 
petitions,  the  two  solitary  petitions,  which 
have  been  presented  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  in  answer  to  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  petitioners  whose  petitions 
have  crowded  the. table  of  your  Lordships' 
House  and  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  two  solitary  petitions  which 
have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  on  one  side  of  this  great 
question ;  and,  my  Lords,  2  give  the  peti- 
tioners credit  for  proceeding  with  due 
care,  for  having  formed  their  opinions  after 
great  and  due  deliberation :  so  far  I  am 
willing,  my  Lords,  to  attribute  great  weight 
to  the  petitions,  and  to  give  to  them,  from 
this  circumstance  alone,  some  of  that  value 
which  makes  up  for  the  want  of  numbers 
when  compared  with  other  petitions.  The 
petitions  undoubtedly  came  from  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  great 
question,  after  calm  inquiry  and  with  the 
utmost  impartiality ;  with  that  perfect 
want  of  rashness,  that  perfect  absence  of 
partiality,  which  never  fails  to  actuate  the 
determination  of  a  man  in  his  own  case« 
and  in  that  singular  tribunal  where  one  and 
the  same  individual  is  both  a  party  in  the 
cause  and  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  its 
merits,  and  with  that  calmness,  that  deli- 
cacy, and  with  that  conscientiousness,  and 
that  perfect  disinterestedness,  these  peti- 
tioners have  come  to  the  clear  and  decided 

>  opinion — God  wot  that  it  is  clear,  God  wot 
that  it  is  decided  enough*— and  perhaps 
they  might  have  added,  without  doing  to 
themselves  any  injustice,  an  unalterable 
opinion  against  the  vast  numbers  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  are  loudly  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  of  that  vast  body  of  persons  who 
are  loud  and  unanimous  in  the  prayer 
which  they  have  directed  to  effect  their 
object  in  their  petitions  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  My  Lords,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  I  have  rigorously  observed 
the  rule,  and  I  will  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Viscount  St.  Vincent),  who 
asks  leave  to  refer  me  to  my  own  remarks 

•  upon  an  entirely  different  subject — I  will 
appeal  to  that  noble  Lord,  if  indeed — 
which  1  very  much  doubt — he  has  been 
present  on  any  other  occasion,  save  this 
night,  when  I  have  presented  petitions,  if 
I  have  ever  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from 


the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down,  not  to 
raise  debates  on  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, and  if  I  have  on  any  one  occasion 
ventured  to  raise  a  discussion  on  their 
merits.  Night  after  night,  my  Lords,  I 
have  presented  scores  and  hundreds  of 
petition^  on  the  subject  of  negro  emanci- 
pation; I  have  stated  the  name  of  the 
place  only  from  which  they  came,  and  I 
have  made  no  one  observation,  except, 
indeed,  when  noble  Lords,  without  arguing 
the  subject,  expressed  their  change  of 
sentiments,  and  supported,  not  inciden- 
tally, but  avowedly,  my  propositions  ;  not 
introduced  to  your  Lordships*  House  by 
any  interlocutory  remarks,  but  after  I  had 
distinctly  avowed  my  own  opinions,  and 
had,  after  full  notice,  brought  the  subject 
before  your  Lordships'  House  ;  but  when 
my  Lords,  night  after  night,  and  one  after 
another;  1  heard  noble  Lords,  rising  in 
their  places  declaring  their  conversion,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  my 
joy,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  one 
single  word  or  argument  or  observation. 
So,  my  Lords,  when  to-night  I  had  re- 
ceived the  opinion  of  my  revered  and  ex- 
cellent friend,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I 
simply  read  it  to  your  Lordships;  bnt  now, 
my  Lords,  after  all  this  care,  I  find  myself 
involved  in  inquiry,  I  find  the  whole  merits 
of  the  question  dragged  into  discussion  ; 
and,  my  Lords,  I  have  considerable  doubts 
in  my  own  mind,  doubts  which  I  shall  de- 
termine before  1  sit  down,  whether  I  ought 
not  now  to  conclude  with  a  motion  which 
I  avowed  that  I  would  postpone  till  after 
the  recess — whether  I  ought  not  now  to 
press  what  I  would  not  have  attempted  to 
revive  till  after  that  period-  -and,  my  Lords, 
I  can  do  it,  for  it  requires  no  notice— 
whether  I  ought  not  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  important  question 
which  has  been  raised  and  debated  by  my 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  last.  The  noble 
Duke  slightly  mentioned  the  subject  on 
the  presentation  of  the  petitions  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  the  noble 
Viscount  on  the  opposition  benches  (Vis« 
count  St.  Vincent)  entered  upon  it  at 
greater  length,  but  the  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  last,  from  the  seat  behind,  has  de- 
bated it  as  minutely  and  as  fully  as  if  the 
question  then  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
were,  whether  a  bill  to  effect  immediate 
emancipation,  and  which  had  been  read  a 
Brst  time,  should  or  should  not  be  read  a 
second  time — Whether  the  debate  into 
which  I  have  been  dragged  shall  compel 
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me,  whether  the  debate  which  has  been 
got  up,  doubtless  without  any  concert  and 
without  any  notice,  and,  at  any  rate, 
without  any  concert  with  roe,  and  with- 
out any  notice  given  to  me,  in  which 
the  planters'  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
West  Indian  slave-holders  have  been  set 
against  the  interests  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves and  against  the  intention  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  this  country,  shall 
urge  me  to  proceed ;  and  whether  it  be 
desirable  for  the  planters,  even  for  their 
own  sakes,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  to  force  on  this  very 
night  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  West 
Indian  slavery ;  whether  I  shall  adopt  the 
suggestion  remains  for  me  to  determine 
before  I  resume  my  seat.  Instead  of  doing 
so  I  should,  when  the  noble  Duke  had 
presented  his  petition,  have  risen  to  say 
that  I  trusted  that  neither  the  House  nor 
the  noble  Duke  would  consider  me  guilty 
of  any  want  of  respect  if  I  declined  to  say 
one  word  in  answer  to  the  arguments  ad. 
duced  by  the  petitioners,  that  their  benefi- 
cial interest  ought  to  be  respected^  and  that 
a  right  of  property  had  been  established, 
but  that  I  would  reserve  myself  upon  that 
point,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  of  this 
^reat  question,  to  a  more  fitting  occasion, 
o  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  to  your  Lordships'  House. 
Such  was  my  determination,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  that  determination,  I  lament,  I 
grieve,  that  by  any,  and  especially  by  as 
deliberate  a  statement  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  planter  to  make,  or  for  a  pen  to 
deliver,  that  determination  should  have 
been  altered,  and  that  I  should  have  been 
dragged,  as  it  were,  into  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  of  Negro  Emancipa- 
tion. But  I  know,  my  Lords,  if  I  did  not 
enter  upon  it^  what  would  be  said ;  I  know 
that  it  would  be  immediately  stated,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petitions  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  present  could  not  be 
supported  by  argument;  but  that  imme- 
diately the  planters,  at  the  eleventh  hour 
of  the  day,  when  the  hour  was  about  to 
strike,  brought  forward  their  case,  the 
friend  of  the  negro  apprentices  flinched 
from  his  duty,  glossed  over  each,  and  that 
all  was  silence ;  and  knowing  this,  I  am 
compelled,  in  some  sort,  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  And,  first,  I 
will  express  my  gratitude  to  my  noble 


Friend  near  me  that  the  skill  which  he 
displayed  was  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  his  zeal  in  the  cause ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  decisive  in  favour  of  the  demands 
which  I  have  made,  nothing  can  be  more 
in  favour  of  the  views  which  the  petitioners 
have  taken,  than  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for 
saying  that  there  is  a  compact,  or  that 
there  ever  was  a  contract.  I  never  yet 
heard  stronger  admissions  made  by  any 
speaker,  not  made  once,  but  two  or  three 
times  over — not  in  the  hurry  of  debate, 
but  after  deliberation — when  he  said,  that 
there  was  no  compact;  that  a  compact 
there  cannot  be,  because  there  was  no 
contracting  party  to  make  it.  Observe, 
my  Lords,  how  the  case  stands,  and  I 
hope  that  this  proposition  will  have  its  due 
effect  elsewhere,  in  any  vote  which  may 
be  come  to  upon  this  subject,  that  this 
most  important  admission  had  been  made 
for  the  planters,  by  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  their  body,  by  their  chief  repre- 
sentative [No, no !  from  Lord  Seaford\\  at 
all  events,  by  their  main  supporter,  who 
for  many  years  (and  this  must  not  be  for- 
gotten) was  the  chairman  of  the  West 
Indian  body,  a  great  planter  himself,  and 
the  leader  of  the  body  for  many  years  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament— the  zeal- 
ous opponents,  the  bitterest  opponents,  of 
emancipation  [No,  no !  from  Lord  Sea- 
ford].  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  more 
bitter  opponent — a  more  strong,  a  more 
vehement,  if  the  noble  Lord  preferred 
sweeter  words — but  a  more  strong,  a  more 
vehement,  a  more  unhesitating  opponent 
than  his  noble  Friend  had  that  night 
proved  himself  to  be — grounded,  as  I  fan- 
cied, on  his  opinions  against  emancipation, 
till  the  hour  shall  have  struck  twelve  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  July  in  the  year 
1840 — I  have  never  heard  either  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  or  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  And  what  has  been 
the  admission  which  has  been  made  upon 
this  high  authority,  which  will  put  an  end 
to  all  difficulty  ?  That  as  for  any  com- 
pact, any  breach  of  faith,  any  contract^ 
any  bargain  being  made,  there  was  none  ; 
he  says,  that  what  was  done  by  Parliament 
was  done  by  itself,  and  that  it  had  no 
authority  to  make  the  compact ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  drew  this  corollary  from  his 
own  statement,  bearing  out  his  view  of  the 
case — therefore  to  talk  of  a  breach  of 
faith  was  preposterous,  because  there  was 
no  faith  plighted ;  there  was  no  breach  of 
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compact,  because  no  compact  was  made ; 
there  was  no  breach  of  contract,  because 
no  contract  was  struck;  and,  after  this 
statement,  I  should  like  to  see  the  man,  as 
a  curious  specimen  of  human  boldness, 
who  could  step  forward  and  say,  that  the 
negro  has  no  right  to  his  freedom,  and  that 
every  apprentice  ought  not  to  be  free,  as 
there  is  no  longer  any  argument  that  there 
was  a  compact,  that  there  was  any  bar- 
gain, that  there  was  any  contract,  that 
there  is  any  breach  of  faith,  when  the 
representative  of  the  planter,  when  the 
chosen  advocate  of  the  planters,  avows 
that  of  bargain  there  was  none,  of  compact 
there  was  none,  of  contract  there  was 
none,  and  that  therefore  of  breach  of  faith 
there  was  nofie ;  and  who  would  say,  that 
there  ought  to  be  one  moment's  delay  in 
granting  that  immediate  liberty  to  the  slave 
which  they  had  found  in  every  colony  in 
which  it  had  been  tried  to  have  been  use- 
fully, safely,  and  peacefully  carried  into 
effect.    Then,  as  to  the  argument  of  my 
noble   Friend   of  whom  I  wish  to  speak 
with   the   greatest  possible  respect,  that 
the  legislature  must  give  time  to  prepare 
the  negro  for  emancipation — to  prepare 
the  negro!  Will  the  noble   Earl  just  be 
pleased  to  answer  one  question  which  his 
speech  has  suggested  ?     I  would  treat  the 
noble  Earl  more  kindly  than  noble  Lords 
have  on  this  occasion  treated  me.     I  will 
not  require  the  noble  Earl  to  answer  the 
question  now,  but  will  give  him  the  whole 
of  the   recess  to  find  an  answer  to  it, 
though  I  cannot  consent  to  let  the  noble 
Earl  write  over  to  the  West  Indies  for  an 
answer ;  that  would  be  rather  too  long  a 
delay.  But  let  him  take  the  next  month, 
and  then   answer  the  short  and  simple 
question  which  his  speech  has  suggested. 
The  noble  Earl's  argument  was  this ;  "  you 
cannot  emancipate  the  negro  apprentices 
now,  because  you  have  not  given  them  time 
to  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
plete freedom."    What  time  was  given  for 
that  purpose  in  Antigua  or  in  Bermuda ; 
or  what  preparation  was  made  for  the 
event  which  occurred  the  other  day  only 
in  Montserrat,  and  which  thing  was  very 
nearly  happening  in  the  great  slave  colony 
of  Barbadoes?  But  the  question  I  wish  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl  is  this,  what  prepara* 
tion  has  been  made  for  the  ultimate  free- 
dom of  the  negroes  during  the  last  four 
years  ?    Because    I  suppose  that  if   the 
six    years'  apprenticeship  were  intended 
by  way   of   preparation,    the    preparers 


had  not  stopped  till  four  years  of 
that  term  have  elapsed,  and  begin  the 
preparation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  two  years.  And  moreover,  since  that 
preparation  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Earl,  so  necessary,  what  steps  have 
been  taken  at  this  moment  to  begin,  the 
sexennial  preparation  having  been  entirely 
neglected  ?  That  is  one  question  which 
I  will  thank  my  noble  Friend  to  answer, 
and  to  which  I  will  take  leave  to  add 
another.  The  prccdial  apprentices  will 
cease  to  be  such  in  1840;  but  the 
non-preedials  will  cease  to  be  apprentices 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1838.  Do  they  re- 
quire no  preparation  ?  I  know  that  the 
non-pr»dials  are  not  by  a  great  deal  so 
respectable  a  class  of  men  as  the  preedials. 
The  prssdials  are  more  respectable  ten  to 
one,  in  habits  and  character,  than  the 
non-prsedials.  But  all  the  non-preedials, 
''  unhouselled,  unannealed,"  are  to  rush 
into  freedom  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838, 
without  anything  like  preparation.  In 
Jamaica  there  are  350,000  negro  appren- 
tices, of  whom  no  leas  than  50,000  are 
non-presdials.  But  my  noble  Friend  has 
said  nothing  of  them,  they  were  no  one 
tittle  prepared,  nor  had  anything  been  pro- 
jected for  preparing  them  for  that  state  of 
emancipation  which,  neverthertheless,  all 
knew  aud  admitted  they  were  to  enjoy  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1838.  If  your  Lord- 
ships are  willing  to  grant  my  noble  Friend 
all  his  premises,  and  are  willing  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  those  parts  of  the  case  which 
are  against  my  noble  Friend,  then  indeed 
he  might  be  said  to  have  made  out  a  strong 
primd  facie  case.  But,  says  my  noble 
Friend,  *'  You  must  have  a  Poor-law  Bill, 
and  provisions  against  vagrants.''  Here 
again  I  will  say  nothing  of  Antigua.  There 
is  no  Poor-law  there  ;  but  if  a  Poor-law  be 
necessary,  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will 
come  in  good  time,  and  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  same  wisdom  that  has  already 
emancipated  the  slaves  of  that  colony. 
But  1  will  not  refer  to  Antigua,  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  Jamaica  and  Antigua 
are  in  different  circumstances.  But  is 
there  no  Vagrancy-law,  no  Poor-law 
wanted,  no  preparatory  law  required  with 
respect  to  the  50,000  non-prsBdials  ?  And 
yet,  without  any  one  such  law  having 
either  been  projected,  propounded,  or  even 
thought  of,  they  are  to  be  emancipated 
on  the  1st  of  August  next.  Then  the  pe- 
titioners even  made  the  matter  a  question 
of  currency.    I  was  very  much  diverted 
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at  observing  that  the  two  great  questions 
which  hare  vexed  this  country  for  so  many 
years — which  have  tired  the  one  party 
and  tortured  the  other,  and  of  both  of 
which  your  Lordships  have  certainly  had 
your  share — one,  the  currency  question, 
or  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  [Hear,  hear!  from  Earl 
Stanhope,]  Oh,  yes!  I  expected  that 
cheer  from  my  noble  Friend,  because  I 
know  my  noble  Friend  is  just  as  strong 
upon  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  as  upon  the  Poor- 
law,  and  I  believe  (I  say  it  with  all  cour* 
tesy)  just  as  right  upon  the  one  as  the 
other.  We  have  heard  much  of  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  these  subjects ;  and,  accordingly 
to-night  we  have  heard  almost  as  much  of 
the  Poor-law  Bill,  as  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  apprentices.  But  now  we  have 
also  the  unexpected,  I  will  not  say 
pleasure,  but  the  unexpected  variety  of 
the  currency  question.  These  petitioners 
s&y>  **  you  cannot  emancipate  the  negro 
apprentices.*'  Why  ?  Because  you  must 
have  a  new  currency.  It  is  made  a 
question  of  coinage,  and  not  of  contract, 
not  of  compact.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  twenty  millions?  Surely,  they  might 
have  set  aside  a  little  bit  of  that  for  a  new 
coinage!  My  noble  Friend  seizes  upon 
the  Poor-law  ;  he  exclaims,  '<  This  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure  !  I  do  not  care  any 
thing  for  that  stupid  subject,  slavery; 
but  I  now  find  that  the  subject  is  as  good 
as  a  Poor-law  Bill."  Yes,  the  question 
of  negro  apprenticeship  has  been  so  treated 
by  the  petitioners ;  a  little  so  by  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Earl  Stanhope);  and 
very  much  so  indeed  by  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Seaforcl).  But  I  will 
not  be  dragged  into  the  question  of  a 
Poor-law.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  and  as  to  the  monetary  question,  I 
must  say  anything  more  ridiculous  and 
more  absurd  (and  I  speak  it  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  people  of  Liverpool)  than  the 
making  this  a  monetary,  a  currency  ques- 
tion, I  never  yet  heard  of  in  the  whole 
history  of  digressions.  How,  it  is  asked 
by  the  petitioners,  will  wag^s  be  paid  when 
the  negroes  are  free  labourers  ?  Why,  the 
same  means  will  exist  for  paying  wages, 
then,  as  exist  now.  How  are  the  gf)ods 
to  be  bought  ?  Goods  are  imported  now — 
imported  by  the  transactions  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  this  country.  The  free  negroes 
will  have  to  buy  those  goods  which  are 
now  purchased  by  the  master  for  the 
slaves.  But  when  they  become  free,  the 
masters  will  pay  the  slaves  in  money,  and 


then  the  free  negroes  will  purchase  the 
goods  themselves.  All  this  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  same  circulation,  without 
the  necessity  of  one  single  farthing,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  farthing  more  being  required 
after  the  first  of  January,  than  before.  But 
if  350,000  slaves  require  for  their  transac- 
tions a  considerable  increase  of  currency, 
it  is  a  rule  of  three  question,  how  great  an 
increase  50,000  will  require  ;  and  yet  you 
make  no  provision  for  them,  while  it  is 
clear,  that  the  non-pnedials  will  require 
more  currency  than  the  prccdials,  because 
the  former  are  not  payable  by  means  of 
provision  grounds,  but  in  hard  cash,  and 
their  wages  also  are  higher.  The  preedial 
slave  works  for  a  small  piece  of  money 
compared  with  what  carpenters  and  arti- 
zans  receive;  and  yet  no  provision  of  a 
monetary  nature,  no  Peel's  Bill,  has  been 
propounded  to  accommodate  the  50,000 
non-preedials,  who  will  be  emancipated 
upon  the  1st  of  August  next.  My  Lords, 
I  begin  to  relent  when  I  come  near  the 
body  and  bulk  of  this  question,  and  really 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  your  Lordships,  not 
to  be  dragged,  whether  I  will,  or  not,  any 
further  into  this  premature  discussion. 
Yet,  I  beg  distinctly  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  from  any  apprehension  of  not 
being  able  to  meet  my  noble  Friend, 
for  a  set  of  more  flimsy  reasons,  I  never 
jet  heard  offered  on  any  side  of  a 
question  than  what  have  beien  advanced  ; 
but  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  go  out  of 
the  course  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  not 
to  debate  this  important  question  on  peti- 
tions, anticipative  of  what  is  soon  to 
arrive -> the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
whole  merits  of  this  question  at  a  proper 
time,  and  in  the  right  stage,  namelv — the 
second  reading  of  my  Bill,  which  wnl  raise 
the  question  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
My  noble  Friend  opposite  (Viscount  St. 
Vincent)  is  a  planter ;  and  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  (Lord  Seaford)  is  also  a  planter. 
Now,  I  ask  them,  are  they  quite  sure  that 
the  question  is  any  longer  in  their  hands  ? 
Are  they  quite  sure  that  they  have  the 
option  of  now  refusing  the  emancipation  of 
the  apprentices  on  the  1  st  of  August  next  ? 
I  am  treading  upon  tender  ground  ;  I  am 
going  to  touch  upon  still  more  tender 
ground ;  but  they  have  dragged  me  into 
it ;  I  cannot  help  it.  I  should  not  have 
said  a  word,  if  they  had  not  forced  me  into 
a  premature  and  unseasonable  discussion  ; 
but,  my  Lords,  I  owe  it  to  that  measure 
which  I  bave  so  long  advocated— I  owe  it 
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to  myself— I  owe  it  to  the  peace  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
the  planters  themselves,  above  all  other  in- 
terests, I  owe  it^notto  withhold  my  obser- 
vation. I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
peaceful  disposition  of  the  negroes.  That 
confidence  1  feel  because  it  is  founded 
upon  long  experience  of  their  quiet  and 
patient  demeanour.  Show  me  anywhere, 
all  over  the  world,  a  race  of  men  who  could 
have  borne  as  much  as  they  have  for  ages 
borne,  with  hardly  a  murmur  and  scarcely 
an  outbreak  in  their  history !  Upon  this 
history  of  the  nesro — his  hard  fate — his 
long  and  cruel  sufferings — his  unexampled 
demeanour  under  ihose  sufferings — his 
patience,  far  exceeding  the  patience  of  the 
sons  of  men  ordinarily  in  other  countries 
— upon  this  character  of  the  negro,  so 
attested  by  all  his  conduct  in  all  ages,  I 
build  my  hope,  that  he  will  continue  peace- 
able to  the  end.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am 
not  ihe  man  to  say,  that  even  the  negro 
will  continue  peaceful  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  cup  of  disappoint- 
ment is  filled  to  the  overflowing.  He  has 
now  known,  that  for  the  last  six  months 
an  unexampled  fervour  of  public  feeling 
has  been  excited  in  his  favour.  He  is  as 
well  acquainted  as  you  are  with  all  that 
has  been  going  on  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  even  now  in  Ireland.  He  knows  that 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
have  been  roused,  their  opinions  formed, 
taken,  and  loudly  expressed,  and  his  hopes 
are  directed  to  one  point— that  of  his 
ceasing  to  be  in  chains  at  all  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1838.  To  that  day  his  hopes  are 
pointed — his  feelings  are  directed — his  ex- 
pectations are  fixed.  If,  on  that  day,  after 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  has  been  expressed  so  loudly — so 
universally — so  unremittingly  for  his  eman- 
cipation on  that  day,  and  if  he,  knowing 
as  he  does  the  universality  and  earnest- 
ness of  that  expression,  shall  still  be  kept 
in  chains,  my  belief  is,  that  he  will  still 
continue  patient—that  he  will  still  refuse 
to  join  in  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
but  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  hoe  will  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
that  if  he  work  then  he  will  work 
by  compulsion,  and  by  compulsion  alone. 
My  opinion,  therefore  is,  that  you  have  not 
SI  choice— that  it  is  no  longer  optional  with 
ynii  ;  and  that  now  that  the  general  voire 
has  fixi'cl  that  day  for  the  cessation  of 
negro  Ijondage,  it  is  an  much  a!(  the  prf»s- 
|>efity — 1  do  not   say    the   peace — but  as 


much  as  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
is  worth,  to  delay  it  etght^and-forty  hours 
longer. 

The  Earl  of  JVtncMsea  considered  that 
the  period  of  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
was  a  portion  of  the  compensation  to  the 
planters,  and  he  thought  that  if  those 
years  were  properly  employed,  the  negro 
population  would  be  much  better  able  to 
discharge  their  social  duties  when  they 
should  finally  become  free.  But  he  most 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  question  re- 
specting the  shortening  of  the  apprentice* 
ship  teim  should  have  been  raised  in  this 
country.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  arisen 
among  the  negro  population  themselves.  No 
expression  on  that  subject  had  emanated 
from  that  body.  It  was  his  confident 
opinion  that  some  preparatory  steps  must 
be  taken  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
apprenticeship  system ;  and  he  should  say 
that  some  act  ought  to  pass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  negro  population,  when 
they  become  free,  a  legal  claim  for  sup- 
port on  the  colonies  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor-rate.  He  would  not,  however,  tres- 
pass on  their  Lordships'  attention  then, 
as  another  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  fully  discussing  this  question.  He  was 
sure  that  every  man  in  this  country  was 
anxious  to  wipe  away  that  stain  from  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  slavery  which  now 
attached  to  it,  and  that  their  sole  object 
must  be  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  compact  with  the 
planters,  he  certainly  could  not  but  con- 
sider that  there  was  a  fair  and  honest 
compact  entered  into  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  with  the  planters ;  and  that  if 
that  compact  were  violated,  he  could  not 
conceive  what  confidence  could  ever  be 
placed  in  any  act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanrkarde  said,  that 
when  the  lime  came  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to 
consider  any  act  of  Parliament,  particularly 
an  act  passed  in  the  manner  that  the 
Emancipation  Act  was,  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  compact  or  an  agreement.  If  any 
alterations  were  effected  in  the  original 
provisions  of  that  bill,  it  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberation  of  Parliament,  and  not  of 
any  compact  with  the  Assembly  or  the 
planters  of  Jamaica.  That  act  was  passed 
by  (he  wisdum  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  it  might  be  altered. 

Vi<tcotint  Melbourne  said,  that  consider- 
ing the  magniiude  and  great  importance 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  debate,  con- 
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sidering  it9  extreme  urgency  and  the  very 
intimate  acquaintance  which  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Seaford)  had 
with  it,  he  could  not  think,  that  it  was  in 
the  sh'ghtest  degree  extraordinary  that  he 
should  go  somewhat  more  at  large  into 
the  subject  than  it  was  usual  to  go  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  deny,  that,  considering  the 
share  which  he  had  taken  in  this  question, 
considering  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
maintained  the  cause  he  had  supported, 
and  of  his  having  gone  so  much  at  large 
into  it,  it  did  impose  on  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  duty  of  replying  to  some 
of  the  arguments  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  urged.  Something  was  said  by  a 
noble  Lord  last  night  about  the  propriety 
of  setting  aside  Wednesday  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  petitions.  This,  he  thought, 
was  impracticable.  He  believed,  that  dis- 
cussions upon  petitions  were  likely  to  be 
as  long  as  discussions  in  any  other  form. 
But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  ad- 
verted to  his  absence  'on  Wednesday, 
being  the  day  fixed  for  presenting  these 
petitions.  He  could  assure  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  he  ( Viscount  Melbourne) 
meant  no  disrespect  to  the  House,  to  him, 
or  to  that  numerous  body  of  petitioners 
who  had  intrusted  their  prayer  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  hands,  bv  his 
absence ;  but  it  not  being  settled  until  the 
day  before^  that  the  House  was  to  sit  on 
Wednesday,  and  naturally  considering  that 
to  be  an  open  day,  he  had  made  many  ap- 
pointments and  engagements  of  very  great 
importance  for  that  day,  with  the  nature 
of  whioh  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
himself,  he  (Viscount  Melbourne)  appre- 
hended, acquainted,  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  he  was  not  present  on  that 
occasion.  But,  to  return  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  House,  he  begged 
to  say  that,  not  yielding  to  anybody  in 
anxiety  for  the  well  a  re  of  the  negroes,  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  situation,  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  enjoyingj  that  state  of 
liberty  which  he  felt  they  might  with  safety 
enjoy,  and  to  which  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  they  had  shown 
themselves  thoroughly  entitled  ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  express 
his  most  anxious  concurrence  in  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  owned  that  he  felt 
the  greatest  possible  apprehension  from 
the  precipitation  with  which  this  great  and 


important  question  had  been  hurried  for- 
ward. He  was  not  surprised  at  any  strength 
of  feeling  that  prevailed  among  the  people 
on  this  subject ;  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  eagerness  that  had  been  evinced  con- 
cerning it;  or  that  many  persons  should, 
by  the  indignation  that  had  been  expressed 
by  others,  have  been  urged  to  pursue  the 
course  in  which  they  had  engaged  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  did  confess,  that  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  quarter 
whence  opinions  had  emanated  by  which 
these  hasty  and  precipitate  discussions 
might  be  considered  to  have  been  pro- 
moted. It  certainly  behoved  those  whose 
influence  it  must  be  known  would  operate, 
to  have  ascertained  what  their  own  opi- 
nions really  were,  before  they  added  the 
weight  and  impulse  of  their  authority  to 
that  course  in  which  they  were  not  entirely 
prepared  themselves  to  coincide.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  read  a 
letter  from  a  noble  and  highly  respected 
Friend  of  his  in  which  that  noble  Lord 
stated,  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  compact 
whatsoever  was  entered  into  with  the 
planters  of  the  West- India  colonies  by  the 
great  Act  passed  for  settling  this  question 
in  1833.  It  might  be  very  possible  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) might  find  persons  to  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1833  was 
not,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  a 
compact.  Certainly  there  were  no  per- 
sons to  whom  letters  of  attorney  were 
given  by  the  planters  to  act  for  'them  here 
on  this  question.  He  could  suppose  that 
if  the  question  were  put  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  as  a  casuist,  that  he  might 
find  means  to  invalidate  such  a  compact ; 
that  he  might  discover  some  argument  for 
escaping  from  its  obligation  ;  some  loop- 
hole through  which  to  evade  its  force  and 
true  meaning.  But  of  its  fair  purport  and 
of  the  understanding  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  being  passed — and  of  which 
their  Lordships  were  as  good  judges  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  himself,  so  far  as 
their  abilities  were  equal  to  his — he  (Vis- 
count Melbourne)  must  say,  that  fairly 
speaking,  there  was  a  full  and  clear  under- 
standing that  this  apprenticeship  system 
was  part  of  the  advantage  offered  to  the 
West-India  planters  for  the  risk  they  were 
subjected  to,  the  danger  they  incurred,  and 
the  hazard  they  had  to  meet.  The  whole 
language  and  proceedings  of  Parliament 
ever  since  had  only  tended  to  confirm  this 
original  interpretation  of  that  Act.      In 
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proof  of  this  he  would  call  their  Lord- 
ships attention  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836, 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  petition  pre* 
sented  by  (he  noble  Duke,  and  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  although  the 
Committee  believed  that  great  abuses  had 
existed, yet  they  saw  no  reason  for  abridg- 
ing the  original  term  of  apprenticeship. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  asked 
what  preparation  had  been  made  to  qua- 
lify the  negro  to  become  free?  The  report 
of  this  Committee  most  distinctly  recom- 
mended that  no  preparation  should  now 
bes  made  with  respect  to  the  apprentices 
to  be  emancipated  in  1840;  because  those 
measures  that  might  be  necessary  could  be 
talcen  with  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
su  bject  than  could  now  be  had,  if  they 
were  deferred  until  the  time  for  the  final 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  arrived. 
Tberefore,  if  these  measures  of  preparation 
ha  d  been  delayed,  it  was  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
-^that  Committee  consisting  of  those 
who  had  been  the  most  anxious  friends  of 
the  negroes.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  not 
only  be  hard  upon  the  planters  themselves, 
but  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  colonies, 
and  injurious  to  the  great  measure  of  the 
Legislature,  to  cast,  as  it  were,  these 
emancipated  negroes  so  hastily  and  pre- 
maturely upon  the  West-India  islands, 
without  having  made  any  preparation,  and 
which  the  Committee  desired  should  not 
be  made  until  the  near  approach  of  the 
period  when  the  emancipation  of  the  ap- 
prenticed negroes  would  take  effect.  I 
cat^not  but  view  (said  the  noble  Viscount) 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  this  question  is  at- 
tempted to  be  hurried  forward.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  planters  and  harsh  in  its  operation, 
because  it  metes  out  the  same  measure 
to  alt  the  islands  and  to  all  the  Houses  of 
Assembly,  who  are  at  least  in  different 
degrees  of  fault,  whatsoever  maybe  the 
culpability  any  of  them  may  have  incurred ; 
and  next  it  is'unjust,  because  it  visits  the 
whole  body  of  planters  for  that  which  is 
only  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  which  the  Assembly  has  the  power  to 
remedy  and  supply.  But,  my  Lords,  I  beg 
to  say,  that  all  these  questions  about  in- 
justice and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  are  as  nothing,  in  my 
mind,  compared  with  the  danger  we  run 
in  respect  to  the  success  of  our  ultimate 
measure,  and  the  injury  we  may  do  to  the 


negroes  themselves  if  we  hurry  on  this 
important  matter  in  so  unexampled  a 
manner.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
may  lead  to  the  greatest  possible  evils, 
and  interrupt  that  system  which,  however 
mixed  up  with  defects,  with  irregularities, 
and  evils  of  another  description,  is  at  pre- 
sent proceeding,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
prosperous  course,  and  such  as  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  happy  and  auspicious  termi- 
nation. My  Lords,  it  is,  perhaps^  the 
greatest  experiment  that  ever  was  tried  by 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If 
we  achieve  it  successfully  it  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  exploits  that  ever  was  achieved 
by  any  nation.  Then,  for  God's  sake,  my 
Lords,  let  us  be  cautious  ;  let  us  not  mar 
the  great  work  by  our  own  precipitancy 
and  haste. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  to  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  referred  had  given  anything 
rather  than  satisfaction.  It  said,  "  Don't 
begin  your  preparations  too  soon ;  wait 
till  you  come  within  six  months  of  the 
year  1840."  Well,  but  they  were  now 
within  six  months  of  August,  1838,  when 
the  non-prsedials  would  be  emancipated. 

Viscount  St,  Vincent  said,  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Antigua  took 
twelve  months  for  preparing  their  appren- 
tices to  become  free;  and,  as  a  proof  that 
the  negroes  both  there  and  in  other  islands 
had  benefitted  by  the  preparations  already 
made,  he  had  himself  found,  that  they  were 
now  disposed  to  accept  wages  for  their 
labour  during  that  portion  of  the  time 
which  the  Emancipation  Act  gave  them ; 
whereas  they  would  not  work  for  wages 
during  those  hours  at  the  commencement 
of  their  apprenticeship.  This  was  a  proof 
that  the  time  of  apprenticeship  had  been 
valuably  employed.  As  to  the  excitement 
ihat  prevailed  on  this  subject,  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  did  its  duty  to 
the  colonial  authorities,  he  had  no  fear  on 
earth  of  any  bad  effects  resulting  from 
what  was  called  excitement.  It  had  been 
given  out  (he  meant  not  to  insinuate  any- 
thing against  any  one)  that  this  excite- 
ment had  been  promoted^  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  this  premature  kind  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  if  the  noble 
Viscount  were  correct  in  the  fact  he  had 
stated,  namely,  that  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly had  taken  twelve  months  for  prepara- 
tion, he  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
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of  moving  for  a  return  of  all  tbeAcU 
passed  in  Antigua  from  the  year  1834  up 
to  last  year.  This  would  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Dissenters  of  Hackney, 
bearing,  among  others,  the  name  of  a  most 
eminent  person ;  he  meant  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  their 
Lordships  would  adopt  such  measures  as 
should  be  effectual  for  guarding  the  ne* 
groes  and  the  colonial  population  against 
oppression,  and  for  securing  the  attain- 
ment of  all  the  equitable  and  beneficent 
intentions  of  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act. 
In  this  prayer  he  most  cordially  concurred. 
Their  Lordships  were  now  engaged  upon 
that  subject ;  and  he  was  confident  that 
they  would  persevere  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
negroes  the  full  benefit  of  that  ultimate 
Emancipation  Act  which  was  agreed  to 
some  years  ago.  He  should  rely  upon 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  upon  that  justice,  as  well  as 
upon  that  humanity,  also  he  relied,  that 
they  would  not  be  betrayed  into  any  hasty 
step  which  would  equally  compromise  the 
interest  of  the  planter  and  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  negro,  which,  he  believed, 
were  essentially  blended  and  united  with 
each  other ;  and  that,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
must  exist  in  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed. 

Lord  Brougham  entirely  concurred  with 
the  noble  Marquess,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  more  respectable  or  more  learned 
divine,  than  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  whose  name 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  (very  respectable  persons,  he  had 
no  doubt),  whose  signatures  were  attached 
to  the  present  petition— -a  petition  which 
opposed  itself  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  general  body  of  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  against  the  propriety,  po- 
licy, or  justice,  of  an  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  and  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  who  joined  with  him  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  was,  no  doubt,  of  great 
value ;  but  he  (Lord  Brougham)  must 
remind  the  noble  Marquess,  whose  views 
seemed  to  accord  with  theirs,  that  they 
were  mightily  contracted  in  number  as 
cumpared  with  those  who  entertained  di- 
rectly the  contrary  opinion,  and  who  had 


sent  thousands  of  petitions,  signed  by 
myriads  of  persons,  to  Parliament,  pray* 
ing  for  the  immediate  cmancipatioci  of  the 
negroes  on  the  1st  of  August  next.  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  and  his  twenty  or  thirty  co- 
adjutors, were,  no  doubt,  very  honest  aud 
very  sincere  in  the  opinions  they  express- 
ed ;  but  they  were  opinions  of  which  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  and  bis  friends  possessed  an 
entire  and  complete  monopoly— out  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  they 
would  find  no  one  else  to  share  those 
opinions  with  them.  Therefore,  with  all 
respect  for  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  he  could  not 
say,  that  the  mere  weight  of  that  learned 
gentleman's  authority  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  abstain  from  supporting  that 
which  he  considered  the  sounder  and 
wiser  course. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington,  referring  to 
some  of  the  observations  which  had  been 
j  made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  with  respect  to  the  discussion 
which  had  arisen  upon  the  petitions  pre- 
sented by  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
observed)  that  he  should  not  that  night 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
them,  except  uppn  this  one  and  solitary 
ground :  that  he  understood  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  House  to-morrow. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  had  not 
presented  the  petition  to  the  House  as 
one  coming  from  a  numerous  body,  but 
simply  as  coming  from  a  class  of  persons 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  consider- 
ation. He  should  not  have  spoken  upon 
the  subject,  except  to  show  that  although 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  (whether 
well-informed  upon  the  subject  or  not,  he 
would  not  stop  to  inquire),  were  in  favour 
of  immediate  emancipation,  there  wer&  at 
least  some  persons  in  the  country  whose 
opinions  ought  not  to  be  slightly  regarded 
who  entertained  a  contrary  view  of  the 
question. 

Lord  Brougham  had  already  observed, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  allow  great  weight 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith ;  but  it 
would  be  seen  that  that  reverend  gentle- 
man had  not  formed  any  very  stront^  or 
very  settled  opinion  upon  this  subject ; 
for  if  he  were  not  misinformed,  a  petit i^n 
from  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  signed  by  six- 
teen or  seventeen  theological  students 
over  whom  he  presided  at  the  Homerton 
College,  praying  for  the  immediate  em;iii> 
cipation  of  the  negroes,  would  be  pre- 
sented  to-morrow  evening  by  the  noble 
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Lord  who  had  been  his  predecessor  and 
successor  upon  the  Woolsack. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdmvne  knew  no- 
thing of  any  other  petition  from  Dr.  Pye 
Smith.  He  had  confined  himself  to  a 
brief  statement  of  the  substance  of  the 
petition  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  in  doing 
so,  he  conceived y  that  he  was  at  once  per- 
forming his  duty,  and  allowing  an  oppor- 
I unity  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  of 
making  a  speech  upon  his  favourite  topic; 
an  opportunity  which,  as  he  expected,  was 
readily  seized. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Magisthacy  (Ibeland).]  The  Mar- 
quess of  IVestmeath  rose  to  submit  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  induced 
to  bring  it  forward  were  these.  Some 
time  since,  a  gentleman  named  Shiel  was 
appointed  to  the  magistracy  of  the  county 
of  Westmeath.  Previous  to  his  appoint, 
ment,  he,  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath), 
as  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  applied 
to,  to  know  whether  it  was  his  opinion 
that  Mr.  Shiel  should  be  appointed.  He 
replied,  that  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  appointment  of  that  Gentleman — 
that  the  returns  which  had  been  furnished 
showed  that  the  business  of  the  petty  ses- 
sious  was  properly  attended,  that  the 
number  of  magistrates  already  appointed 
was  amply  sufficient,  and  that  Mr.  Shiel 
was  not  in  a  situation  in  life,  that  could 
in  any  way  entitle  him  to  expect  to  be 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  in 
a  county  in  which  there  were  a  great  many 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  property.  Not- 
wirhstanding  the  opinion  so  expressed  by 
him,  Mr.  Sliiel  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  Since  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  shortly  after  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  the  general  election  took 
place,  a  considerable  excitement  was  ex- 
pected in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  the 
Irish  Government  ordered  a  number  uf 
cavalry,  and  an  additional  police  force  to 
remain  in  the  county  during  the  election. 
A-^  had  been  anticipated,  considerable  ex- 
citement, and  some  disturbances  took 
place  whilst  the  election  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Shiel  was  then  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  He  was  now  about  to  narrate 
circumstances  which  he  knew  only  from 
common  report,  the  Irish  Government 
having  refused  to  furnish  him  with  any 
information  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
month  of  September,  several  magistrates 
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in  Westmeath  stated  to  him,  that  this  Mr. 
Shiel  had  been  found  in  a  common  public 
house,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  on  or 
about  the  8ih  of  August  last,  in  the  midst 
of  a  tumultuous  meeting;  that  he  was 
detected  there  by  the  police,  and  the  resi- 
dent magistrate,  by  whom  they  were 
accompanied ;  that  the  police  were  very 
ill  used ;  that  the  chief  constable  was  not 
only  opposed,  but  roughly  assaulted  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty;  and  that  the 
resident  magistrate  himself  was  extremely 
ill-used.  Upon  hearing  this  statement,  he 
made  as  many  inquiries  as  he  could,  to 
lead  him  to  the  truth  of  the  transaction. 
He  applied  to  the  resident  magistrate 
himself,  from  whom,  however,  he  obtained 
but  very  little  information.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance became  so  extremely  notorious, 
that  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
Government  upon  it,  and,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrate  had  been  such  as  to 
disgrace  the  Bench,  he  supposed  that  some 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done;  wherefore,  in  the  month 
of  December  he  felt  it  his  duty  again  to 
interfere ;  and  between  the  7th  and  28th 
of  that  month,  he  addressed  several  letters 
to  Mr.  Rowan,  the  resident  magistrate, 
and  also  to  the  proper  officers  acting  im- 
mediately under  the  Government  in  Dub- 
lin, detailing  what  he  had  heard,  and 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the 
statement  he  had  received  was  correct  or 
not.  To  some  of  these  letters,  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  answers  were  returned  ; 
of  others,  and  especially  of  the  last,  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken.  The  disgrace 
therefore,  which  Mr,  Shiel  had  brought 
upon  the  Bench  in  Ireland  still  continued. 
Now,  in  order  to  bear  out  the  imputation 
which  he  hereby  made  upon  the  Irish 
Government,  he  should  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne),  then  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
Counties  (Ireland)  Bill.  Upon  that  ocra- 
sion,  the  noble  Viscount  pointed  out,  as 
one  of  the  great  advaintages  of  the  Bill,  the 
accurate  information  which  it  would  enable 
the  Government  to  obtain,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lieutenant,  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  every  per- 
son whom  it  might  be  proposed  to  place 
upon  the  Bench  of  Magistrates.  Lord 
Stanley  dwelt  much  upon  the  same  point, 
iu  recommending  the  same  measure  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  recommendation 
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of  the  Lieutenant  was,  in  every  instance, 
to  be  strictly  attended  to.  This  was  the 
great  advantage  of  the  law.  In  the  in- 
stance to  which  he  was  now  referring,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant  had 
been  wholly  disregarded.  Both  Mr.  Jeph- 
son,  a  most  respectable  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  present  Government,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  a  leading  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment, had  expressed  opinions  of  a  similar 
character.  He  did  not,  of  course,  deny 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  appoint  magistrates,  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lieutenants  of  counties, 
but  he  doubted  whether  in  this  country, 
in  its  better  days  at  least,  it  had  ever  been 
the  practice  to  appoint  magistrates  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  an  abstract 
right,  or  for  the  mere  amusement  of  mak- 
ing magistrates.  In  the  present  case,  the 
appointment  was  a  most  improper  one, 
and  the  Government  having  failed  to  ac- 
count for  it,  the  only  view  that  remained 
of  the  transaction  was,  that  it  was  intended 
to  keep  this  gentleman  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  let  his  conduct  be  what  it 
might ;  to  defy  public  opinion,  and  insult 
the  other  magistrates  of  the  county.  He 
was  in  hopes  that  the  Subject  having  been 
thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown,  that  noble  Lord 
would  deem  the  matter  worthy  of  a  full 
inquiry.  The  noble  Marquess  concluded 
by  moving  for — 

'*  A  Copv  of  CorrespondeDce  between  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretarv  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Westmeatn,  relative  to  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Bart.,  from  the 
Lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and 
his  re-appointment  thereto;  also  a  copy  of 
correspondence  relative  to  Sir  R.  Nagle's  re- 
moval and  restoration  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace;  and  to  the  appointment  of  — 
Shiel,  Esq.,  to'the^commission  of  the  peace; 
ordered  11th  July."* 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  was  quite 
ready  to  admit,  that  on  the  occasion  to 
which  the  noble  Marquess  alluded,  it  very 
clearly  appeared  that  there  had  been  some 
not  very  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
some  parties.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Marquess,  however,  that  the  government 
of  Ireland  would  not  suffer  such  conduct 
to  pass  over  without  full  inquiry,  and  he 
could  inform  the  noble  Marquess  further, 
that  such  an  inquiry  was  in  the  course  of 
being  made.  In  the  correspondence  which 
bad  in  the  first  instance  taken  place  on  the 


subject,  the  most  conflicting  statements 
had  appeared,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
conflicting  statements, the  Lord-Lieutenant 
had  determined  to  institute  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  cirumstances  of  the  afiair. 
That  inquiry  had  been  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessary  absence  from 
Ireland  of  the  Member  for  King's  county, 
but  on  that  hon.' Gentleman's  return  to 
Ireland,  the  inquiry  would  doubtless  be 
proceeded  with,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  when  the  inquiry  was  ter- 
minated there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
objection  to  lay  all  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  subject  before  the  House. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  conceived 
the  noble  Marquess  would  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  persevere  in  his  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  was  of  opinion, 
considering  that  the  noble  Marquess's  ap- 
plication on  the  subject  was  made  so  far 
back  as  August  last,  that  there  had  been 
ample  time  for  making  the  fullest  inquiry. 
The  noble  Earl  observed  that  the  system 
of  taking  the  recommendations  of  county 
Members  should  be  acted  upon  with  great 
caution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which  the 
nr.agistrate  was  appointed,  from  all  re- 
sponsibility. He  doped  that  the  inquiry 
would  be  prosecuted  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

Lord  Plunket  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  of  this  case;  no  complaint  or 
statement  had  been  made  to  him  on  the 
subject,  though  he  mieht  observe  that  if 
there  had,  he  should  have  required  the 
statement,  involving  the  character  of  a 
magistrate,  to  have  been  verified  on  oath, 
and  if  any  inquiry  were  pending,  this  would 
have  been  with  him  a  reason  fbr  not  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  till  the  inquiry  was 
terminated.  He  had  nothing  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  particulars  of  this  case, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  from 
'his  general  knowledge  of  the  noble  Lord, 
of  the  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  every  complaint  brought 
before  him,  and  to  do  unifornr  justice. 
He  had,  however,  a  general  recollection 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Mr.  Shiel  to  the 
magistracy  some  two  years  back,  and  his 
idea  was  that  Mr.  Shiel  had  come  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  as 
a  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  was  proper  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  magistracy.  And  he  would 
frankly  tell  the  noble  Marquess  that  he 
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held  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty,  when  any 
representation  was  made  to   him  by  the 
executive  government  of  the  propriety  of 
appointing  an  individual,  to  comply  with 
that  recommendation,  but  he  also  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  in  such  or  similar  cases  of 
recommendation  always  to  communicate 
with  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  which 
the  magistrate  was  proposed   to  be  ap- 
pointed, previous  to  the  appointment  being 
ratified.      In  this  particular  case,   if  he 
remembered  right,  he  had  communicated 
with  the  noble  Marquess,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  stating  the  recommendation 
which  had  been  made  by  the  executive 
government  of  Mr.  Shiel,  and  inquiring 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  had  any  spe- 
cific objection  to  make  to  the  appointment  ? 
In    answer    to    this   communication    the 
noble    Marquess  had   stated  no   specific 
objection  to  Mr.  Shiel,  but  had  merely 
generally  stated,  that  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  any  additional  magistrate  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  county.     On  this  point  he 
(Lord   Plunket)  had  conceived   that  the 
executive  government  was  the  best  judge, 
and  he  had  consequently  ratified  the  ap- 
pointment, no  specific  objection   to  the 
individual  having  been  stated.    About  a 
month  sinccg  however,  having  occasion  to 
communicate  with  the  noble  Marquess  ip 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  another 
magistrate,  the  noble  Marquess  first  took 
occasion    to    advert    to    the    complaint 
against  Mr.  Shiel ;  but  he  (Lord  Plunket) 
had  by  no  means  felt  himself  justified, 
upon  a  mere  cursory  remark  like  this,  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Shiel  for  an  explanation 
until  the  whole  truth  of  the  allegations 
made  against  him  had  been  fully  inquired 
into.     There  was  no  duty  more  painful  to 
a  person  holding  the  situation  which  he 
(Lord  Plunket)  held,  than  that  which  in- 
volved the  removal  of  magistrates.    There 
was  no  material  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  the  noble  Marquess  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates;  end  he  could  safely 
say,  that  in  no  case  since  he  held  the  great 
seal  had  he  refused  to  act  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  lieutenant  of  a  county ; 
and  in  .cases  where  the  recommendation 
proceeded  from  other  quarters,  however 
respectable,  he  had  invariably  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  communicate  with  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  party  recommended,  though,  ofcourse 
nothing  short  of  a  well-founded  objection 
to  the  individual  would  be  admitted.     It 


was  in  no  respect  imperative  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  adopt  the  objections  of  the 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  unless  they  met 
with  the  sanction  of  his  own  conscientious 
judgment.  He  (Lord  Plunket)  could 
or  himself  safely  say,  that  he  had  in  every 
instance  discharged  this  painful  and  very 
responsible  branch  of  his  duties  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  and  with  the  most 
conscientious  feelings.  He  could  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  he  had  never  derived 
any  sort  of  amusement  from  the  exercise 
of  this  abstract  right,  whatever  amusement 
the  noble  Earl  might  derive  from  opposing 
the  appointments.  He  could  safely  say, 
that  he  had  in  no  case  given  way  to  party 
feelings;  he  had  appointed  no  person 
whom  he  did  not  conceive  to  be  fit  for 
the  situation.  The  noble  Marquess  had, 
besides,  charged  the  Irish  government 
with  being  actuated  by  political  motives 
in  their  selection  of  assistant  barristers. 
This  was  a  charge  which  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  made.  He  was  prepared  to 
state,  that  in  no  case  had  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant appointed  an  assistant  barrister 
without  consulting  him,  and  he  would 
lake  on  himself  to  assert  that  every  one 
of  those  assistant  barristers  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  most  judicious  manner,  and 
and  without  any  party  feelings.  They 
were  men  most  valuable  for  their  talents — 
most  reputable,  and  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, and  had  discharged  their  onerous 
duties  most  ably  and  impartially. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  hoped,  that  no  long 
delay  would  take  place  in  prosecuting  this 
inquiry,  which  noblemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  who  had  heard  the  statements 
made  by  the  noble  Marquess,  must  feel  to 
be  imperatively  called  for.  No  person  had 
a  more  unfeigned  respect  for  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  spoke  last  than  he  had, 
or  was  more  satisfied  that  that  would  be 
done  rightly  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  taken  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility ;  but  he  had  to  express  his  regret 
that  an  officer  placed  in  the  responsible  and 
highly  honourable  situation  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  should  have  deemed  it  fit 
to  state,  that  if  the  executive  Government 
recommended  a  person  as  a  magistrate,  he 
held  it  to  be  imperative  on  him  to  ratify  the 
appointment. 

Lord  Plunket  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated,  or  at  any  rate  meant  to  state,  was, 
that,  retaining  tne  responsibility  of  the  ap- 
pointments, if  the  chief  executive  minister 
of  the  country  recommended  to  him,  as 
C2 
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Lord  Chancellor,  a  person  as  6t  to  be 
appointed  a  magistrate,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duly  either  to  appoint  that  person  to  the 
situation,  or  himself  to  resign  his  office. 
Of  course,  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
oppoint  a  person  proved  to  be  unfit ;  and 
he  would  repeat,  that  he  had  invariably 
communicated  with  the  lieutenant  of  the 
county  in  each  case.  In  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Sheil  no  specific  objection  had  been 
made  to  the  individual;  there  was  merely 
a  general  opinion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
that  there  was  already  a  sufficient  number 
of  magistrates  in  the  county. 

The  EhH  of  Devon  did  not  see  in  what 
way  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  explana* 
tion  cleared  up  the  point.  All  he  wished 
to  say,  however,  was,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  appeared  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  ex* 
ecutive  government.  It  was  not  said,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ratified  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  whom  he  deemed 
unfit;  but  the  question  was,  how  far  steps 
had  been  taken  in  each  case  to  ascertain 
the  merits  of  the  parties  ? 

The  Marques  of  ffeadfort  bore  testi- 
mony that  in  his  county  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  made  bis  appointments 
to  the  magistracy  from  among  individuals 
distinguished  by  their  respectability  and 
tulents,  and  not  from  party  motives. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  attempt  at  ex* 
planation  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  and  the  noble  Marquess.  No 
satisfactory  reason  had  been  given  for  re- 
fusing the  papers.  The  evident  object  in 
view  being  a  wish  to  save  the  gentleman 
whose  conduct  had  been  called  in  question, 
and  who  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  He  would  not 
divide  the  House,  but  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  motion. 

Motion  negatived. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  29,  1838. 

MiNOTBS.]  Petitions  preiented.  By  Mr.  O^onitkll* 
forty*  by  Lord  Mobpkth.  thirty-fiwr  from  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorluhtxe,  by  Mr.  M.  Phiups.  Mr.  V. 
Smith,  and  Lord  Dunoamnow,  several  from  various 
places*  by  Mr.  Brothbrtow,  forty-two  petitions  from 
various  parts  of  Laueariiixe,  by  Sir  O.  Stricki^ano*  from 
various  places  in  Yorluhire,  by  Sir  R.  Pskl*  from  Roa- 
crea«  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  from  the 
Borough  of  Stockport,  by  Mr.  Grotk*  three,  frtnn 
London,  by  Mr.  Giixon.  eight,  from  parts  of  Scutlaod, 
by  Mr.  Baines,  four,  from  Leeds,  by  Lord  EsNiNOTOTf, 
fifteen,  from  places  in  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Hiwdlkv, 
twenty>six«  from  filaoes  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Vilubrs, 


forty,  by  Mr.  C.  Bullbr,  by  Mr.  ScaourisLDf  by  Lord 
Mahon,  by  Mr.  Hoooaa,  by  Mr.  SerReant  LmwuoY,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Dowoombb,  twenCy,  ftnin  plaoes  in  Voric- 
shiie,  by  Sir  Gbobob  Grby,  by  Laid  SAMMur,  by  Mr. 
KiKLDBJt,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dbmbibob,  by  Mr.  Sampokii, 
by  Mr.  Prabb,  ten.  from  Durham,  by  Mr.  Howaro, 
from  Wesieyans  of  CarHale,  and  by  Um  Csavcbllor  or 
T«B  BxcHSttOBR,  from  Cambrklge,  fbr  the  BboiWon  of 
Negro  Apprenticeship. 

Abolition  of  Nbgro  Apfbentics* 
SHIP.]  Lord  Siaidey  had  a  petition  to 
present  of  a  different  character  from  the 
majority  of  those  which  had  been  presented. 
The  petitioners,  he  was  sure,  would  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  the  utmost  attention. 
The  petition  was  very  numeroualy  signed 
by  persons  who  had  a  greater  amount  of 
property  involved  in  what  was  the  subject 
matter  of  consideration  of  that  night  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  petition  was  from  West- 
India  planters  and  merchants,  and  they 
came  before  that  House  entreating  the 
House  not  to  violate  the  national  compact 
into  which  the  Legislature  had  entered  a 
short  period  ago,  and  not  to  abridge  the 
remaining  period  of  apprenticeship.  They 
stated,  that  the  abridgment  would  be  a 
very  great  and  serious  injury  to  them,  and 
that  many  other  legislative  enactments 
should  precede  entire  emancipation.  There 
vrert  rules  required  for  the  suppression  of 
vagrancy,  for  the  embodiment  of  militia, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise, 
for  juries,  and  for  making  rules  between 
masters  and  servants.  But  there  was  one 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  supposing  the  measure 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  carried,  and  that 
was,  the  introduction  of  a  sound  currency 
instead  of  that  which  now  existed.  He  was 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
this  point,  and  had  given  him  notice  of  it 
two  days  ago,  knowing  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  the  last  ])er8ou  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
currency  throughout  the  West-India  co- 
lonies was  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
state. 

Mr.  S,  O'Brien  roae  to  order.  Upon  a 
petition  the  noble  Lord  could  not  enter 
into  a  discussion. 

Lord  Stanley y  up  to  that  moment,  had 
confined  himself  to  the  petition.  But, 
even  if  he  did  exceed  the  rule  in  any  degree, 
he  should  have  thought  that  some  consi- 
deration ought  to  be  ^iveu  to  a  petition 
from  those  whose  all,  or  the  greater  |)art 
of  whose  property,  was  involved.  He  was 
stating  the  subject  of  the  petition  to  which 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
engaged  to  give  him  aa  answer.  He  had 
to  obeerve,  that  the  petitioners  stated,  that 
a  sound  monetary  system  was  particularly 
indispensable,  and  that  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Gillon  rose  to  order.  At  that 
moment  the  noble  Lord  had  no  right  to 
enter  into  the  state  of  the  currency. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  it  never  could  be  the 
rule  to  preclude  a  Member  from  stating  the 
contents  of  a  petition,  or  reading  it.  The 
petitioners  stated^  that  the  currency  did 
not  rest  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  colony  in  an  amount  of 
coin  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  slaves  had  been  supplied  with 
clothing  and  various  articles  cif  necessity 
by  their  masters ;  but  when  they  were  to 
be  paid  for  their  labour  a  much  greater 
amount  of  coin  would  be  required.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  establish  in  the  colonies 
a  sound  monetary  system.  He  asked, 
then,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
respect  to  a  new  coinnge  }  He  concluded 
b^  presenting  a  petition  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  apprenticeship. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  his  noble 
Friend,  which  he  admitted  was  one  of  very 
great  importance,  but  not  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
debate  as  was  supposed  by  the  petitioners, 
had  to  say  this,  that  the'subject  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  more  particularly 
was  under  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  moment.  He  was 
quite  sure,  that  hi;!  noble  Friend  and  the 
House,  must  be  aware,  that  a  subject  which 
particularly  embraced  the  introduction  of  a 
new  standard  of  value  was  not  one  that 
could  be  lightly  disposed  of. 

Sir  G.  Strickland  rose  and  said.  Sir,  in 
rising  to  propose  a  resolution,  *'  That  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  apprenticeship  in 
the  British  colonies,  as  established  by  the 
act  of  abolition,  passed  in  the  year  1 833, 
should  cease  ana  determine  on  the  1st  of 
August  in  the  present  year/'  I  must,  in 
the  first  place,  express  my  regret  that  ili- 
Dcss  has  caused  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Warwickshire, 
who  would  have  done  so  much  more  ample 
justice  to  this  subject.  I  likewise  feel 
that  I  come  forward  this  evening  under 
some  disadvantage,  as  I  have  given  a  very 
lal^rious  and  patient  atttntion  for  many 


hoilrs  every  day  to  one  of  the  Committees, 
so  that  I  have  not  had  that  leisure  which  1 
should  wish  to  have  had.  But  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  I  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  consideration,  that  this  is 
not  a  party  question.  I  hold  it  impossible 
that  tnis  all-important  subject,  resting 
alone  upon  the  immutable  principles  of 
humanity,  mercy,  and  justice,  can  be  dis- 
figured bv  party.  For  the  first  time  1  feel 
regret,  that  there  is  not  in  this  House  any 
neutral  ground  on  which  I  could  place  my- 
self, and  by  that  means  have  more  advan- 
tageously appealed  to  the  kind  and  merciful 
feelinj^s  of  hon.  Members  on  my  right  and 
left.  This  subject  does,  inaeed,  come 
before  the  House  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  year  1833,  that  Act 
was  passed  which  has  been  called  the 
Imperial  Act,  the  Act  of  Abolition,  an  Act 
which  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that 
slavery  should  for  ever  be  abolished.  So 
strong  were  the  words  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
this  short  passage  from  it : — 

''  That,  subject  to  the  obligations  imposed 
by  this  Act,  all  persons  in  slavery  ihroughout 
the  British  colonies  shall  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1833,  become,  and  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, free  and  discharged  of  and  from  all 
manner  of  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and 
for  ever  manumitted, and  that  slavery  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever,  abolished 
and  declared  unlawml  throughout  the  British 
colonies  and  possessions  abroad." 

If  this  great  promise  had  been  realitied, 
this  was  all  that  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  the  enemies  of  slavery  have  ever  asked 
or  wished  for.  But  it  is,  indeed,  an  extra- 
ordinarv  circumstance,  that  an  act  of  this 
Legislature,  hitherto  considered  all-pow- 
erful, should  have  been  passed  for  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  long  period, 
when  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  flattering  themselves  with  the  fond 
expectation  that  the  great  work  of  justice 
and  mercy  was  in  progress,  and  that  all 
those  wretched  persons,  800,000  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  were  passing  through  a 
state  of  comparative  happiness  from  dark, 
ness  and  oppression— that,  after  this  long 
time,  information  after  inf(?rmation  should 
be  received  from  the  colonies  which  has 
raised  one  universal  feeling  of  pain  and 
distress,  from  a  thorough  conviction  that 
the  Imperial  Act  has  not  been  carried  into 
effect,  but  that  it  has  been  passed  over, 
slurred,  totally  neglected.  During  the 
progress  of  that  measure  through  the 
Hott^e,  so  anxious  were  some.hoa.  Memlpor^ 
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of  the  Houfle,  so  delicate  were  their  I 
feeliog^y  that  no  possibility  of  injustice 
shoald  be  efiected,  that  after  a  long  and 
arduous  discussion  it  was  at  last  deter- 
mined that  the  enoraious  sum  of  twenty 
millions  of  money  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  people  to  aooom- 

Elish  the  great  work.  1  firmly  belieFe, 
owerer  just  and  Decenary  many  boa. 
Members  of  this  House  thought  it,  that 
this  enormous  grant  should  be  paid — 
a  grant  which  at  this  day  is  universally 
believed  to  have  been  double  the  amount 
of  a  fair  remuneration  as  a  price  for  the 
slaves'^however  drlicate  and  proper  the 
feelings  of  the  House  were,  yet  from 
experience  and  from  observation  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced^  that  the  country  at 
large  never  did  respond  to  the  policy  of 
this  measure^  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  never  approved  of  the  grant 
being  maoe.  1  state  confidently,  that  the 
universal  feeling  on  the  subject  is,  that, 
especially  in  a  land  of  regulated  liberty, 
personal  freedom  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  that  no  price  ought  to 
have  been  paid  for  it,  and  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  bought  or  sold.  But  it  is  too 
late  now  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  subject. 
I  think,  considering  what  has  been  stated, 
the  House  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
a  DobJe,  gallant,  and  celebrited  duke,  in 
another  place,  declared,  that  four  years 
after  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship, 
he  was  ashamed  that  the  Legislature  should 
be  called  upon  for  the  protection  of  slaves. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  House  thinks  it 
a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  whe- 
ther so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  has 
been  consisteDt  in  my  opinion  on  this 
aubfect.  But  upon  moving  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship,  I  feel 
tlmt  the  eoDsideratioa  is  essential  that  J 
have  been  coosisteBt^and  that  I  have  taken 
a  pronunent  part  in  demanding  fi^eedom 
for  the  unhappy  slaves.  It  is  due  to 
myself,  that  I  should  set  myself  right  with 
the  House,  and  that  I  shoald  show  thai  I 
have  not  hastily  taken  up  this  sobiect,  and 
that  I  have  not  embaxved  is  it  without 
thnught  and  consideration.  When  tke 
Bill  was  belbre  the  House  of  CoonnoDS  iu 
the  year  1 S3B,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton— that 
flHtn  whose  absence  from  the  House  I 
deeply  regret,  as  being  one  of  the  best  and 
moBt  tried  friends  ol  human  aatvre 
wherever  misery  was  to  be  fi>und  in  any 
part  of  the  wecld — that  hon.  gentlenMm 
moved  an  ameadaMnt,  ^at  the  system  of 
mMsvflliosshb^  ifttttwl  o£  beJMrcuBftinKcl 


to  the  year  1840,  should  terminate  in 
183&— in  fact,  that  it  should  only  have 
two  years'  continuance.  On  that  oooasion, 
I  am  reported  to  have  said,  that— 

^  I  have  felt  from  the  first  how  great  an 
object  it  wa.«,  to  carry  this  measure  with  as 
much  unanimity  as  possible,  but  if  it  really  do 
come  to  a  question,  whether  I  must  TOte  for 
the  shorter  or  the  longer  period,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  in  consistency  to  vote  for  the  shorter 
period.  Though  for  years  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  has  been  called  for,  the  people 
have  never  expected  that  it  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  remuneration  to  the  planter,  l 
admit,  that  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds  are  difficult  to  be  answered  in  favour 
of  compensation.  But  if  it  were  not  trespass* 
ing  too  long  upon  the  attention  of  the  Iloase 
at  this  time  of  the  night,  I  think  I  sliould  be 
able  to  sbow^  that  so  large  a  sum  as  twenty 
millions  ought  not  to  be  paid ;  and  as  to  the 
length  of  the  apprenticeship,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  favour 
of  the  shortest  possible  period." 

It  is  my  intention  to  deviate  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  exact  question  before  the 
House.  My  object  is  to  confine  myself, 
as  strictly  as  possible,  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  apprenticeship  system  has 
worked  well,  or  ill.  I  therefore  ieel  my- 
self entirely  absolved  on  this  occasion  from 
entering  into  the  general  consideration  of 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  produced  bv 
slavery— of  the  complete  degradation  of  all 
classes  of  society,  wherever  the  horrid  sys- 
tem exists.  1  pass  all  this  over,  because  I 
consider  these  as  principles  and  maxims 
which  are  imiversally  adopted.  For  the 
same  reasons,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  upon  any  reosaiks  upon  the  great 
maxim  laid  down  in  the  powerful  laa- 
guage  of  Mr.  Fox^  and  illustrated  with  no 
less  eloquence  by  Mr.  Ganntng,  that  there 
is  no  iDterroedrnte  state  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  because  there  is  no  executory 
principle.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ad- 
vert to  such  great  authorities,  because  I 
have  that  of  the  noble  Ixird,  the  Member 
fbr  Northumberland,  whose  opinioDS,  I  for 
one,  hold  in  the  highest  esteem.  Upon 
the  occasion  I  before  BMntioned,  that  aoble 
Lord  Signalized  hinnelf  by  showing,  that 
the  aUmements  of  sttee  were  a  matter  of 
no  coDsideraEtioD  to  him,  in  eomparieon 
with  the  preserratioD  of  his  principki. 
The  noble  Lord  had,  on  that  occasion,  ad- 
drssKd  to  the  House  a  speech,  which  I  am 
coovimsed,  will  do  mon  to  hand  down  his 
name  in  the  grateloi  recollection  of  his 
country,  than  ail  the  exploits,  he  will  be 
aUe  to  petfDffm  ift  bis  eftce  ^f  socielsty  tf 
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vm,  if  h«  6b<mld  hold  tlife  oiBce  fot  fifty 
yeftfs.  Upon  that  oceasidH^  the  noble 
I^rd  entpfedsed  httndelf  iti  such  tt  tntififier^ 
that  I  feel  I  catifiot  fefhiio  fl'olii  mttkitig 
a  few  short  ettrdetd  from  his  speech.  He 
said^ 

''My  tigdt  tion.  Friend  (alluding  to  the  not)le 
Lbrd,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  then 
Mr.  Stanley,  atid  Secretary  fbr  the  Colonies) 
has  said,  that  he  proposes  tb  place  the  negroes 
almost  ^n  a  »tate  of  ffeedotfi — to  gi? S  them  (I 
think  was  his  expression)  all  the  essentials  of 
freedom.  Could  I  be  persuaded^  that  such 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  he  has  re- 
commended, I  should  be  spared  the  pain  of 
opposing  it.  But  the  House  roust  not  allow 
itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  words.  Slavery 
does  not  consist  in  a  name."  "  Sir,  I  believe 
it  th  a  trtith  unit^rsally  reco((trt2ed,  that  men 
cat!  only  be  taught  industry  by  having  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  seeuf  ed  to  (hem— — ^by  being 
made  to  know/  that  if  they  will  consent  to  la- 
bour, the  reward  of  their  toil  shall  not  betaken 
from  them  by  another."  "  I  believe,  the  plan 
of  apprenticeship  will  be  as  injurious  to  the 
planters  as  to  the  slaves."  "1  know,  sir,  that 
we  cannot  trust  the  colonial  asseinblies  to  le- 
gislate. Whatever  might  be  the  nominal  ef- 
fect of  the  laws  they  might  pass.  In  reality, 
they  Tt^ould  amoatif  to  nothing  less  than  xhk 
.mainttfkiaoce  of  slavery^  as  it  now  eiists." 
''There  it  no  intermediate  state  between 
freedom  and  slavery."  * 

In  ahother  place,  the  sttnie  noble  Lord  had 
said, 

"  I  did  not  vote  for  the  grant  of  20,000,000/. 
fbr  this  simple  reason,  that  I  wished  that  Par- 
liament, before  it  was  pledged  to  give  the 
money,  should  have  a  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  consideration  to  he  received.  I  contend 
that  20,000,000/.  is  ample  compensation  for 
immediate  freedom^andif  part  of  that  freedom 
be  withheld^  what  is  more  fair  than  that  we 
should  withhold  part  of  the  S0,000,000/.  ?" 

I  think,  the  noble  Lord  is  dese^vin^  of 
the  highest  praise,  not  for  preaching  apoti 
things  after  they  had  happened,  but  in 
anticipating  what  has  taken  place.  I  say, 
that  tnese  anticipations  were  founded  upon 
the  truest  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
upon  the  soundest  principles  of  legislation, 
and  they  ought  to  he  a  warning  to  the 
House^  not  now  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  admirable 
disooorse,  the  plan  was  persevered  in. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  power  over- 
whelming the  Colonial-officcj  and  they 
persevered  in  their  plan  in  spite  of  every 
warning  that  was  given  to  them.     But 
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though  the  plan  waa  persevered  In,  stmie 
hopes  wet^  held,  that  tnere  might  be  some 
mistake,  and  in  brilliant  language^  pro- 
mises Were  made  to  the  nation,  that  slaverjr 
should  be  kbolished.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  ht  North  Lancashire,  then  secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies^  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  expressed  hitn-* 
self  in  these  memorable  iroi^s:-^'*I  do 
not  mean,  thet  the  apprentices  shall  not 
be  liable  to  punishment.  I  mean,  that 
their  condition  shall  be  precisely  that  of 
vrorkmen  in  Ehgktod."  Now^  theinquirjr 
to  which  I  hiimbl^  be^  the  attention  of  the 
House,  is  simply  m  these  woi^s,  has  that 
promise  been  fulfilled  ?  Are  the  appren- 
tices in  the  Colonies^  precisely  in  the  state 
of  workmen  in  England }  These  were 
not  the  only  memorable  expressions  made 
use  ^  on  thlit  occasion.  At  that  time,  an 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Patrick 
Stewart),  who  was  considered  the  very 
mouth-piecc»  of  the  Colonial  interest,  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  received  high 
praise  for  the  talent,  and  the  moderation 
Til'ith  which  he  spoke.  What  did  Mr. 
Stewart  say?  He  said  this:  — '<  The 
bargain  entered  into  wits  this— tbat  with- 
in a  limited  period*  on  consideration  of 
the  co-operafion  of  the  Colonial  authori- 
ties, such  a  sum  should  be  paid."  He 
said  likewise,  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  the  Colonial  Legislatures  will  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  Contract,  and  pass  such 
measbres  as  will  facilitate  the  completion 
of  the  Object  the  British  Parliament  basin 
view."  He  said,  moreover,  •'  I  quite  agree 
with  hon.  Members  who  say,  that  any  op. 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  such 
as  that  contemplated,  would  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  understanding  which  was  come 
to.''  I  am  now  approaching  trbat  I  con- 
sider the  far  most  painful  part  of  my  task, 
for  I  am  going  to  inquire  into  and  produce 
some  fiicts,  as  few  painful  facts  as  possible, 
in  order  to  point  out  whether  or  not  there 
has  been,  in  the  trords  of  Mr.  Stewart,  any 
infraction  of  the  understanding  then  come 
to.  On  this  point,  I  will  jiist  state  the  opin- 
ions of  a  rerfr  high  authority.  I  will  take 
one  pithy  passage  from  the  message  of  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
dated  the  31st  of  October,  1837.  He 
said  there,  **  This  island  is  subject  to  the 
reproach  tlmt  the  negroes  are,  in  some  re* 
spects,  now  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
were  in  slavery."  I  ask,  is  this  the  con-* 
dition  of  British  labourers?  Is  this  an 
infractioR  of  the  understanding  eome  to  ? 
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l  have  said  already,  that,  aa  far  as  possible, 
I  will  avoid  eotering  into  minute  details. 
I  know  sach  statements  are  distasteful  to 
the  House,  and^  therefore,  I  will  rather 
narrow  my  grounds  of  inquiry  by  stating 
the  infractions  of  the  understanding  rather 
than  go  into  minute  specifications  of  the 
amount  of  them.     In  the  first  place,  is 
there  not  an  infraction  fully  made  out  as 
to  the  regulations  of  the  time  of  the  ap- 
prentices ?    One  of  the  means  by  which 
these  unhappy  people  have   to  maintain 
themselves  is  by  cultivating  small  plots  of 
ground  for  their  support  j  any  enactment 
or    regulation,    therefore,    which    would 
effectually  prevent  them  from  having  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  those  small  spots 
would  be  a  most  important  infraction  of 
the  understanding.     Then,  as  to  food,  I 
believe  that  throughout  all  the  colonies,  as 
far  as  the  evidence  on  the  subject  goes,  the 
effect  of  it  is  to  show  that  the  allowance  of 
food  to  the  apprentice  is  little  more  than 
half  of  that  be  received  in  slavery.     1  ask, 
is  this  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  Act,  which  says,  that  no  regula* 
tion  shall  be  made  which   shall,  in  any 
respect,  place  the  apprentice  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  lie  was  a  slave }     By 
the  returns  which  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  I  find  that,  whereas  fourteen  pints 
of  Indian  corn  and  twenty-one  of  flour 
used   to  he  given   to  the  slave,   it  was 
reduced  to  ten  pints  of  Indian  corn  and 
eight  of  fiour  to  the  apprentice.     Then,  as 
to  the  treatment  of,  and  indulgence  to, 
a^ed  persons   and  pregnant  women,  and 
those  with  a  child  to  nurse,  the  accounts 
on    these    subjects  are   most    distressing. 
Old  persons,  who  were  virtually  relieved 
from  labour  till  the  apprenticeship  system 
comnicnced,  are  now  forced  into  the  field. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  question,  which  I 
believe  has  throughout  this  country,  and 
most  deservedly,  made  a  deep  impression 
against  the  system  of  slavery :  I  mean  the 
continuance    of    the    horrid    practice   of 
flagging  women.     I  will  read  a  passage  on 
this  subject  from  the  all-powerful  Imperial 
Act.     1  hat  Act  states  '*  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  governor,  council,  and 
assembly,  or  other  Colonial  Legislature,  to 
authorise  any  court,  judge,  or  justice  of 
the    peace    to    punish     any    apprenticed 
labouier,  being  a  female,  for  any  offence, 
by  whipping  or  beating  her  person."     I 
will,  fir^t  of  all,  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  narrative  which  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
written  by  James  Williams^  a  young  man^ 


who  was  formerly  a  slave,  and  who  is  now 
twentv-two  years  of  age.    This  narrative, 
though  from  so  humble  an  individual,  has, 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
become  a  matter  of  great  importance  and 
interest.     I  will  not  read  any  extract  from 
this   painful   narrative,  but   1  will  state 
generally  its  effect     It  stated,  when  he 
was  a  slave  he  was  comparatively  mercifully 
treated ;  he  was  seldom  beaten,  and  then 
very  lightly  ;    hut  from  the  moment  he 
became  an  apprentice,  his  master  declared 
that  he  would  so  work  him  and  flog  him 
till  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship^  in  1840, 
that  he  should  be  of  no  value  to  himself  or 
to  any  person.     He  stated,  that  he  was 
flogged  repeatedly  for  no  intelligible  of- 
fence, and  that  before  his  wounds   were 
healed,  he  was  flogged  again  and  again ; 
he  was  immured  m   a  dungeon,  he  was 
committed  to  the  treadmill,  and,  what  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  narrative, 
in  the  treadmill   he  witnessed  scenes  of 
horror  which  were  disgraceful  to  human 
nature.      The   narrative  states,  that  the 
treadmill  and  the  House  of  Correction  are 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  and  are  in  possession  of  and 
under  the  power  of  the  slave-owners  them, 
selves.     It  states,  that  the  writer  there 
saw  wretched  women  who  were  too  weak 
and  feeble  to  work  at  the  treadmill,  hung 
up  to  a  pole  above  it,  and  in  that  state 
flogged  in  the  most  merciless  manner.  The 
writer  gave,  likewise,  an  account  of  a  poor 
old  woman  with  grey  hairs,  who  was  so 
mercilessly   flogged  that   after   voniitting 
blood  site  died.      I  will  pass  over  this  nar- 
rative.    I   feel  that  in  such   accounts  as 
these,  coming  from  this  quarter,  it  may  be 
naturally  inferred  that  the  whole  is  a  fabri- 
cation, and  that  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.     In  order  to  set  this  question 
at    rest,   the   Colonial-office  appointed    a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
narrative,  and  what  was  the  result  ?     Mr. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Daughty,  the  two  gentle- 
men appointed  to  report  upon  the  narra- 
tive, drew  up  a  report  of  which  I  will 
read  a  part.     They  give  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  but  the  report  itself  is  very  short. 
They  state — 

**  In  reporting  upon  the  results  of  this  ex- 
tended inquiry,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  state,  that  the  allegations 
of  James  Williams's  narrative  have  received 
a  few  inconsiderable  contradictions,  whilst 
every  material  fact  has  been  supported  and 
corroborated  by  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
convincing  testimony ;  that  the  abolition  law 
has  not  been  properly  administered  in  some 
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parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann ;  that  the  House 
of  Correction  was,  until  recently,  a  place  of 
licentiousness  and  cruelty  ;  and  that  the  tread- 
mill has  been,  and  still  is^  an  instrument  rather 
of  torture  than  of  just  and  salutary  punish* 
raent." 

I  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  forci- 
ble arguments  which  I  have  read  this 
evening  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  to  prove 
what  should  be  the  condition  of  the  blacks 
under  the  Emancipation  Act,  it  has  been 
stated  in  many  of  the  public  journals,  and 
whispered  amongst  various  parties,  *^  Ay, 
it  is  true,  that  in  Jamaica  there  have  been 
abuses ;  in  that  island,  the  planters  have 
behaved  ill  (for  that  is  the  lenient  ex- 
pression used) ;  but  it  is  a  hard  case  that 
all  the  other  colonies  should  be  punished 
on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
there."  I  have  had  little  time,  as  I  said, 
for  the  investigation  of  this  subject ;  but  on 
cursorily  looking  over  the  information  I 
could  procure,  I  have  found  ample  proof 
to  justify  me  in  stating,  that  whatever 
horrors  have  taken  place  in  Jamaica,  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  for  they  form  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  slavery.  I  will 
nut  go  into  the  returns  which  show,  that 
iu  all  the  slave  colonies,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lashes  have  been  inflicted  on  those 
wretched  apprentices  for  what  are  called 
apprentice  offences  —  such  as  not  doing 
their  work  in  a  proper  manner,  or  even 
looking  with  disrespect  towards  their 
masters.  These  returns  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lashes,  are  convincing  proofs 
that  this  system  works  very  curiously  in- 
deed, if  these  apprentices  are  really  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  situation  of  British  la- 
bourers. But  I  will  take  only  one  account 
which  I  have  extracted,  of  tne  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating 
to  apprentices,  have  been  observed  in  other 
colonies. 

*'  The  Abolition  Act  requires  that '  good  and 
ample  provision'  shall  be  made  for  the  appren- 
tices by  their  employers.  But  it  appears,  that 
in  Tortola,  the  allowance  of  farinaceous  food 
is  less  than  one  half  the  prison  allowance  of 
Jamaica,  under  the  slave  law  in  corn,  and  one- 
iifth  in  flour.  In  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  and 
Dominica,  it  is  little  more  than  one  half  in 
either  corn  or  flour.  In  Barbadoes,  it  is  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  corn.  From  such 
cause  iu  British  Guiana,  a  crown  colony,  the 
appreniices  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  approach- 
ing to  starvation.*' 

But  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  horrible  account  given  in  the  narrative 
of  Wiijiams,  of  t)ie  treadmill  in  Jamaica^ 


does  not  apply  to  the  other  Colonies,  f 
shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  read  to  the 
House  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sturge,  to 
what  he  saw  in  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of 
Barbadoes. 

"On  the  top  of  the  treadmill  were  a  number 
of  negroes,  to  secure  the  arms  of  those  who 
were  too  weak  to  hold  on  by  the  rails.  The 
women  were  on  it.  The  brutal  driver  was 
flogging  them  with  as  much  severity  as  he 
had  previously  flogged  the  men.  He  cut  them 
wherever  he  listed,  and  as  often  as  he  pleased. 
We  were  dreadfully  shocked.  On  the  mill 
was  a  mulatto  woman  extremely  exhausted. 
The  driver  flogged  her  repeatedly,  and  she  as 
often  made  the  attempt  to  tread  the  mill;  but 
nature  was  worn  out ;  she  was  literally  sus- 
pended by  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  one  arm, 
a  negro  holding  down  the  wrist,  and  her  poor 
legs  knocking  against  the  revolving  steps  of  the 
mill  till  the  blood  marked  them.  She  hung 
groaning.  When  the  negro  released  her  arm, 
she  fell  on  the  floor." 

I  think  this  one  case  suflKcient  to  establish 
my  assertion.  There  is  also  an  account 
given  of  the  treatment  of  a  poor  black  girl, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  no 
less  severe  than  that  which  I  have  read. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  has  there  been  no  infrac- 
tion of  the  understanding  which  was  come 
to  ?  Are  the  apprentices  in  the  state  of 
British  labourers  ?  Has  the  imperial  law 
been  disregarded  or  not.  If  there  were 
any  doubt  of  the  evidence  which  I  have 
now  adduced,  I  have  yet  the  means  of 
establishing  it  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner  by  the  words  of  Lord  Glenelg 
himself.  And,  before  I  go  farther,  I  beg 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  join  in  the  unjust 
reproaches  brought  forward  against  that 
amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  country 
is  indebted  to  him  for  doing  all  that 
one  in  his  situation  could  do— *for  having 
spoken  out  boldly  and  firmly,  and  not 
tried  to  slur  over  abuses.  That  noble 
Lord  has  spoken  in  a  wav  which  must 
afibrd  some  excuse  for  tne  conduct  of 
individuals,  like  myself,  who  have  brought 
this  subject  under  public  notice.  Lord 
Glenelg  said,  ''The  complaints  respecting 
the  state  of  other  Colonies,  are  not  so  nu- 
merous or  considerable  as  those  respecting 
Jamaica.  I  must  allow,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  colony,  that  many  evils  exist, 
which  might  be  made  the  grounds  for 
claiming  the  abolition  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system." 

Mr.  Gladstone :   From  what  is  the  hon. 
Baronet  quoting  ? 

Sir  G.  Strickland ;  I  bare  no  doubt,  th« 
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words  I  kax  quoting,  aro  to  be  found  in 
"  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates ;"  but 
I  take  them  from  The  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  21st  of  February^  1838,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  correctly  given.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was  proceeding  to  read  some 
other  extracts  from  Lord  Glenelg's  speech, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by 

The  Speaker  who  said,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  out  of  order  in  making  quo- 
tations from  the  source  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. 

Sir  G.  Strickland:  WelJ,  I  merely 
wished  to  refer  to  those  statements  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  after  re- 
peated and  earnest  solicitations,  the  Local 
Assemblies  could  not  be  induced  to  make 
those  regulations  which  were  just.  The 
noble  Lord  also  admitted,  that  scenes  still 
occurred,  which  were  horrible  and  revolt- 
ing, and  entirely  confirmed  the  narrative 
of  James  Williams.  He  moreover  con- 
fessed, that  in  spite  of  the  law^  females 
were  flogged  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  Legislature.  But  I  under- 
stand, that  the  Bill  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord,  is  to  be  moved  this  evening 
as  an  amendment  to  my  Motion.  I  feel 
bound,  therefore,  to  allude  by  anticipation 
to  that  measure.  In  the  first  place,  1  take 
it  to  be  a  full  admission  of  the  grievances 
of  the  slaves.  What  else  does  it  mean  ? 
I  will  notqtiote  authorities  to  sustain  what 
I  say,  because  such  a  course  seems  to  be 
displeasing ;  but,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  could 
prove,  that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced 
to  protect  the  apprentices  from  the  eflPects 
of  a  conspiracy  carried  on  against  them. 
It  is  to  afiford  protection  to  Magistrates,  or 
rather  to  make  another  enactment^  to  pre- 
vent the  flogging  of  females.  Why,  Sir, 
if  it  were  possible  to  pass  fifty  laws,  one 
after  another,  is  it  likely,  that  words  could 
rohibiting  more  strenuously  and 
clearly,  the  evils  which  are  now  intended 
to  be  put  down,  than  those  contained  in 
the  Imperial  Act.  This  is  legislating,  as 
it  were,  on  legislation  in  a  manner  which, 
I  was  going  to  say,  might  be  called  impo- 
tent ;  but  which,  I  am  quite  certain, 
can  produce  no  possible  good.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
this  Bill  is  to  be  considered.  It  is 
to  enable  the  Governor,  in  case  the  ap- 
prentices are  used  cruelly,  to  give  them 
lo^mediate  freedom.  Why,  then,  when  1 
hear  of  my  motion  being  an  infraction  of 
the  contract,  am  I  not  entitled  to  say,  that 
these  enlarged  powers  to  be  given  under 
the  Bill  t9  the  magistrates  are  equally  de- 


serving of  being  charncterised  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  that  contract,  which  I  deny  was 
ever  entered  into,  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  interpreted  ?  t  remember 
the  debates  which  then  took  place,  in 
which  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  measure  with  the 
greatest  eloquence  and  |)€rspicuity,  and 
maintained,  tliat  the  apprenticeship  system 
was  agreed  to,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
planter,  but  that  of  the  slaves.  After  the 
recital  which  I  have  given,  I  ask,  how  far 
that  character  has  been  sustained  ?  In 
addition  to  the  opinions  of  other  statesmen 
whom  t  have  quoted,  there  is  that  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  show,  that  there  is  no  interme- 
diate place,  no  transitory  state,  between 
slavery  and  freedom.  The  more  you  legis- 
late on  this  subject  the  more  mischief  you 
will  do  unless  you  confer  on  the  negroes 
immediate  freedom.  It  is  far  better  to  lay 
aside  legislation  altogether  than  to  resort 
to  this  kind  of  interference,  which  only 
tends  to  irritate  the  planters  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  overwhelming  power  over  the 
slaves.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show,  that 
from  giving  the  apprentices  unconditional 
freedom  on  the  Ist  of  August  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
But,  in  the  first  place  I  shall  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  that  strange  species  of  legisla- 
tion which  consists  in  saying,  that  the  non- 
predial  slaves  shall  be  released  in  this  year, 
but  that  the  predial  slaves  shall  be  retained 
in  servitude  for  two  years  longer.  Was 
there  ever  a  piece  of  legislation  which  gave 
greater  promise  of  dissatisfaction,  irrita- 
tion, and  discontent  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature 
that  one  portion  of  these  negroes  should 
look  on  contentedly  while  their  brethren 
were  released  from  darkness  and  bondage 
to  the  light  of  day  and  freedom,  though 
they  continued  two  years  longer  in  a  state 
of  slavery  ?  But  I  revert  to  what  I  al- 
luded to  in  the  previous  part  of  my  obser- 
vations. I  wish  to  point  your  attention  to 
the  great  experiment  which  was  made  in 
Antigua  ana  Bermuda.  There  we  see 
45,000  negroes  at  once  set  free  without 
any  intermediate  state  of  apprenticeship, 
working  industriously,  increasing  prospe* 
rity,  raising  the  value  of  land,  and  working 
for  wages  in  a  manner  equally  industrious 
as  the  labourer  of  any  other  country.  But 
there  is  this  strong  feature  in  the  case  of 
Antigua,  that  whereas,  for  thirty  years 
before  the  proprietors  of  Slaves,  to  their 
eternal  honour,  gave  immediate  freedom, 
martial  law  had  every  year  before  the 
Christmas  festival  to  be  prodaiiacd,  upon 
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the  emaocipatiou  taking  place  the  whole 
colooy  W88  peace,  order,  and  subordi nation. 
If  anything  were  wanted  to  show,  that 
this  people  are  fit  for  the  adoption  of  free- 
dom, i  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Ad- 
miral Fleming,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood this  subject,  and  who  always  main* 
tained,  that  there  was  no  danger  in  im- 
mediate emancipation*  I  would  next  refer 
to  the  beautiful  account  given  by  the 
MarquesB  of  Sligo  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  negroes  celebrated  the  1st  of  August, 
1  S34i,  which  they  considered  as  leading  to 
their  happiness,  freedom^  and  all  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo's  Report,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

^  The  1st  of  August  was  devoted  in  many 
parts  of  the  island  to  devotional  exercises.  In 
the  sectarian  chapels  the  service  was  performed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  in  fact, 
as  often  as  a  fresh  succession  of  auditors  pre- 
sented themselves.  It  has  been  generally  re- 
marked, that  hardly  a  drunken  roan  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  on  that  day  ;  the  Saturday 
was  divided  between  business  and  pleasure ; 
they  were  fully  aware,  that  the  next  Sunday's 
market  would  be  abolished.  At  night  in'soTne 
of  the  towns  there  were  fancy  balls,  in  which 
the  authorities  of  the  island,  past  and  present, 
were  represented.  On  Sunday  the  places  of 
worship  were  again  unusually  crowded,  and 
the  day  passed  over  in  the  roost  orderly  and 
quiet  manner.  My  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  except  St.  Ann's  alone,  state,  that 
on  Monday  the  apprentices  turned  out  to  their 
work  with  even  more  than  usual  readiness,  jn 
some  places  with  alacrity,  and  all  with  good 
humour/' 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  these  wretched 
blacks  Can  never  be  roused  from  a  state  of 
indolence.  Hear  what  the  Archdeacon  of 
Barbadoes  says  on  this  point  :— 

"  Strange  that  ,it  should  be  said,  that  the 
free  blacks  are  predisposed  to  idleness,  when 
they  Iwve  driven  the  free  whites  from  some 
occupations  in  our  own  island  of  Barbadoes  ; 
for  instance,  as  carpenters  and  masons.  The 
lower  class  of  the  white  population  are  in  the 
greatest  destitution  and  aistress.  The  number 
of  white  persons  receiving  relief  is  far  greater 
than  the  numl)er  of  persons  of  colonr  in  the 
same  situation*  Indeed,  the  poor  blacks  con- 
tribute towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  whites, 
while  the  poor  blacks  maintain  entirely  those 
of  their  own  colour  who  are  poor.*' 

Now,  looking  at  the  present  aspect  of 
affkirs,  I  heg  to  ask  the  most  strenuous 
strpportcr  of  apprenticeship,  or  slavery,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  whether  there  is 
not  now  some  danger  in  attempting  to 
^ntfiiue  this  trritattng  distmctioa  between 


non-pr»dial  and  prsedial  slaves  ?  Let  me, 
however,  for  one  moment,  ask  what  the 
French  are  now  doing?  Tbor  likewise 
have  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  Shall 
England,  after  all  her  boasted  generosity 
in  giving  twenty  millions  for  establishing 
perfect  freedom,  allow  Prance  to  take  pre- 
cedence in  the  work  of  emancipation? 
What  I  am  now  going  to  quote  is  a  peti- 
tion which  has  been  presented  from  the 
proprietors  of  slaves  in  Martinique  to  the 
French  Government  at  home  : — 

"We  learn  with  the  profoundest  interest, 
that  the  Government  is  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  society,  and 
useful  neither  to  the  master  nor  to  the  slave. 
When  there  shall  be  no  more  slaves  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  transport  a  great  mili- 
tary force  at  an  enormous  expense.  The 
emancipated  slaves,  having  become  soldiers 
and  citizens,  will  be  interested  in  maintaining 
the  public  order,  and  in  defending  the  soil 
which  gave  them  birth." 

These  are  the  sentiments  held  by  the 
planters  of  Martinique.  They  ask  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  because  they  think 
it  will  be  for  their  own  advantage,  snd 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  I  know  I  have  trespassed  long 
on  the  time  of  the  House.  I  regret  having 
done  so,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  very  imper- 
fectly performed  the  task  imposed  on  me. 
When  I  say  it  was  my  wish  that  it  should 
hnve  fallen  into  abler  hands,  ^lerhaps  some 
explanation  may  be  rrquired  why  I  have 
undertaken  it.  I  coula  not  help  reflecting 
that  I  am  sent  to  this  House  by  that  vast 
county,  by  that  great  constituency,  which, 
for  forty  years,  has  been  first  and  foremost 
in  demanding  freedom  for  the  slave.  I  cannot 
help  reflecting  that  I  fill  the  same  situa- 
tion, that  I  follotv,  at  however  immeasurable 
a  distance,  the  footsteps  of  thut  good,  that 
eloquent,  that  enlightened,  that  humane 
and  religious  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  And 
after  age  and  infirmity  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  that  laborious  situation  the 
county  of  York  called  to  its  representation 
that  individual,  who,  by  his  varied  and 
splendid  talents,  by  his  great  services  in 
this  cause,  has  distingnished  himself  above 
all  other  men,  Mr.  Willierforce,  perhaps, 
alone  excepted.  Again,  when  he  was  raised 
to  a  high  situation  is  the  service  of 
his  country  the  humble  Individual  who  now 
addresses  yon  was  invited  to  fill  that  post, 
for  no  reason  that  I  kno^v  of  excepting  that 
I  have,  on  some  occasions,  expressed  my 
irrialterabie  hatred  to  slavery  and  opprea* 
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sioD^  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  I 
now  conclude  by  espressing  a  hope  that  as 
long  as  life  and  energy  may  be  spared  to 
me  I  shall  be  found  to  devote  them  to  the 
abolition  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  under 
whatever  name  it  muy  be  disguised  or  by 
whatever  nation  it  may  be  upheld.  I 
move  '^  That  this  House  is  of  opmion  that 
the  apprenticeship  established  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  by  the  3rd  and  4th  William 
4th  shall  determine  on  the  1st  of  August^ 
J  838." 

Mr.  Pease,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
assured  the  House  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  diffidence  he  rose  on  this  occasion, 
b^ng  fully  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  great,  he  mieht 
say  awful,  responsibility  which  attachea  to 
those  who  were  about  to  make  the  ereat 
change  which  it  was  the  object  of  this 
motion  to  accomplish.  Not  only  did  he 
now  feel  the  onerous  duty  imposed  on  him, 
but  he  had  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulty 
when  he  was  first  applied  to  for  tests  of 
his  conduct.  At  a  meeting  of  his  consti- 
tuents in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  when 
their  feelings  and  views  were  expressed  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  he 
stated  unequivocally  and  honestly  that  he 
had  the  most  serious  doubts  as  to  tne  policy 
pointed  out ;  and  aUo  how  fur  he  could,  in 
bis  situation  as  representative,  stand  up 
and  propose  a  modification  or  abolition  of 
an  Act  passed  only  a  few  years  before.  He 
trusted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
whilst  he  endeavoured  to  state  feebly,  but 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
act  that  part  from  an  honest  wish  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  character,  and  from  a 
Christian  desire  that  the  country  to  which 
he  belonged  should  be  no  longer  stigma- 
tised with  a  system  which  reflected  dis- 
honour on  the  empire.  Now  he  must,  in 
the  first  place,  disclaim  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  hostility  to  those  who  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  vast  empire,  as  well  as 
any  participation  in  the  language  which 
was  held  elsewhere,  partly  in  his  presence, 
but  more  particularly  in  his  absence.  He 
felt  bound,  too,  to  express  his  regret  that 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  was  not  present,  as  he  nhould 
have  to  make  some  reflections  on  his  con- 
ducty  to  which,  though  not  impugning 
either  his  head  or  heart,  he  should  wish 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  replying. 
After  having  waded  through  this  large 
volume  of  evidence  with  all  the  industry 

which  he  could^  he  confessed  be  found  him- 


self in  great  difficulty,  from  the  want  of 
those  particulars  being  given  which  would 
enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusive  judg- 
ment. The  Act  of  abolition  having  pro- 
posed to  give  such  extensive  powers  as 
would  satisfy  the  people  of  England  that 
all  the  views  which  they  entertained  with 
so  much  fervency  and  honesty  would  be 
fully  met,  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  such  as  left  no  doubt  that  the 
final  consummation  of  their  efforts  would 
be  such  as  every  Member  of  the  House 
wished  it  to  be.  But,  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  by  an  Order  in  Council,  providing 
for  sundry  and  galling  deficiencies  of  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica,  the  three  great 
elements  which  bore  so  large  a  proportion 
in  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  negro, 
namely,  clothing,  fooa,  and  medicine,  were 
left  untouched.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  in  his  first  dispatch. 
The  same  objection  was  noade  with  respect 
to  Guiana,  where  it  was  obvious  that  the 
regulations  were  not  such  as  justified  the 
gmnt.  In  this  colony  the  slaves  had  a 
right  to  a  certain  allowance  of  food,  in 
accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  passed 
when  Mr.  Canning  was  Prime  Minister, 
with  respect  to  all  Crown  colonies.  The 
understanding  was,  that  that  Order  in 
Council  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Sir 
Benjamin  D* Urban  stated,  that  he  had  an 
intimation  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  colony  to  cast  off  their 
allegiance  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  discretion  was  allowed  him  of  making 
such  modifications  as  to  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving and  species  of  their  food  as  he 
might  think  fit.  The  modifications  thus 
intrusted  to  his  discretion  took  place  ;  and 
from  that  period  lie  dated  some  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
colony.  The  weekly  amount  of  food  had 
been  twenty-one  pints  each  of  wheaten 
meal,  or  meal  from  the  Indian  corn,  and 
also  a  certain  allowance  of  fish.  In  lieu 
of  the  farinaceous  food  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  ^t  seventy-five  plantains, 
of  which  one-third  was  edible  food.  In 
consequence  of  this  change  the  twenty-one 
pints  of  meal  were  reduced  to  ten,  and  the 
fish  also  diminished  one-half.  In  1884  it 
was  true  that  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smith 
did  issue  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
the  apprentices  should  receive  twenty^ne 
pints  of  Indian  corn  a  week ;  but  two  days 
after  its  publication,  having  been  waited 
upon  by  a  number  of  planters  of  Guiana, 
who  represented  that  there  was  not  tBeu 
in  the  colony  a  sufficient  supply  of  corc^  tgv 
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waiTant  the  iasae  of  ibis  increased  allow- 
anoe>  he  consented  to  suspend  it  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  At  the  end  of  six 
months^  however^  the  proclamation  was 
a^ain  suspended,  although  in  one  passage 
of  the  proclamation  Sir  J.  C.  Smith  says, 
that  the  weekly  allowance  should  be  six- 
teen pints  of  corn,  which  would  make 
twenty-one  pints  of  farinaceous  food,  and 
he  could  not  think  how  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  less  wus  sufficient  to  support  an 
individual  for  a  week.  If,  then,  the  twenty- 
one  pints  were  only  sufficient,  what  must 
be  the  situation  of  those  slaves  who  were 
compelled  to  labour  severely  on  an  allow- 
ance of  ten  pints  only  ?  The  first  sus- 
pension was  to  allow  time  for  the  impor- 
tation of  grain ;  the  second  was  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  at  home — 
an  opinion  which  had  never  since  been  given 
nor  was  there  any  official  answer  received 
to  the  communication.  This  important 
part  of  the  case  resolved  itself  into  the 
question — ^was  or  was  not  the  larger  quan- 
tity the  legal  allowance  of  the  colony  ?  If 
it  was,  why  reduce  it  by  more  than  one- 
half?  With  regard  to  the  plantations  of 
plantains,  there  was  now  no  inducement 
to  the  planter  to  cultivate  them  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  had  before  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Act.  At  that  period  the 
slaves  were  the  property  of  their  masters, 
and  for  his  own  interest  sake  he  fed  them 
well  and  prolonged  their  life  as  much  as  he 
could.  Now  the  planter  had  no  object  in 
the  prolongation  of  their  existence,  and  no 
interest  in  their  labours  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  their  complete  emancipation.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  mortality  in 
Guiana  on  its  first  settlement  was  very 
great;  but  still  the  soil  was  so  rich,  it 
yielded  such  abundant  returns,  that  many 
planters  ^ave  it  the  preference  over  the 
islands,  and  worked  it  to  the  utmost.  The 
mortality  at  the  present  hour  was  as  great 
as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  that 
colony ;  a  fact  which  he  believed  might  be 
safely  attributed  to  the  inferior  quantity  of 
nourishment,  and  the  increased  labour 
imposed  on  the  negroes.  He  had  it  from 
the  best  authority,  that  the  mortality  there 
now  was  in  an  equal  ratio,  compared  to  the 
|M}pulation,  to  what  it  had  been  at  the 
worst  fieriod  of  the  colony.  He  would  next 
enter  on  the  subject  of  punishments,  pas- 
si  nt;  by  the  subject  of  compensation,  be- 
cause of  the  difliculty  winch  he  had  in 
ascerlaiuing  the  txact  amount  of  compen. 
satioti  allowed,  inasmuch  as  fathers  \%ere 
found  claiming  for  their  own  illegitimate 


offspring,  one  having  put  in  a  demand  for 
twenty-one  of  his  own  children  of  that 
description.  Such  claims  were  disputed, 
and  the  cases  not  being  yet  decided,  it  was 
not  easy  to  ascertain  bow  the  compensation 
fund  would  be  divided.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  punishment,  he  held  iu 
his  hand  certain  returns,  furnished  him  by 
the  best  authority,  which  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject.  From  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1834-,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  was, 
what  was  termed  by  the  Governor  of  Gui. 
ana,  the  most  troubled  period.  It  was  the 
period  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  Sla- 
very Abolition  Act.  Well,  in  that  most 
troubled  period,  comprehending  a  space  of 
time  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  there  were 
8,1.52  negroes  punished  in  all  in  this  co- 
lony. Of  these  2,177  were  flogged,  and  the 
remaining  5,975  were  imprisoned,  or 
mulcted  of  their  time  for  free  labour,  or 
punished  in  some  other  manner,  milder 
than  flogging.  In  the  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Governor  wrote  home  to  the 
Colonial  Office  that  the  colony  was  then  in 
a  state  of  quietude  and  order,  and  that  it 
was  progressing  to  prosperity  every  day. 
And  yet  what  was  the  fact?  Why,  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,742  cases  of 
punishment  on  the  preceding  period,  being 
an  augmentation  of  about  one-fourth  in  a 
time  of  peace,  order,  and  prosperity.  In 
the  next  month  to  that,  December,  1835, 
another  despatch  of  the  Governor's  reiter- 
ated the  same  statement  as  the  former, 
respecting  the  quiet,  order,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and  yet,  again,  there  was 
an  increase  of  797  cases  of  punishment 
over  and  above  the  same  penod  and  the 
same  time  the  year  preceding  the  year  of 
disquiet  and  the  most  troubled  period.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  1836,  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smith  addressed  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
local  laws,  and  deprecated  any  alteration 
in  a  system  which  he  said  had  worked  so 
well.  And  yet  in  the  February  and  March 
of  that  year  there  were  2,493  cases  of 
punishment,  making  an  increase  of  one- 
eighth  over  the  worst  period  described  in 
the  despatches.  If,  then,  2,172  cases  of 
flogging  occurred  in  a  peaceable  year  over 
a  troubled  period  which  preceded  it^  could 
any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
the  condition  of  the  West- Indian  appren- 
tice bore  any  analogy  to  that  of  ihe  English 
peasant ;  or  how  could  the  fact  be  recon. 
died  with  the  statement  of  some  parties, 
that  the  apprentices  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  happiest,  most  contented,  and  moat 
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comfortable  peasRnts  in  existence?     He 
had  abundant  proofs  of  the  contrary  from 

Earties  resident  in  Guiana,  whose  names 
e  was  at  liberty  to  gWe  privately,  but  not 
pnblicly,  to  any  hon.  Member  who  desired 
to  know  his  authority.  On  the  authority 
of  one  of  these  parties^  he  was  enabled 
then  to  state,  from  returns  furnished  by 
them^  the  punishments,  their  nature,  qua- 
lity, degree,  and  duration,  inflicted  during 
a  period  of  eight  months  on  the  negroes  of 
seventeen  estates  in  the  judicial  district, 
letter  D.  The  whole  negro  population  of 
these  estates,  which  comprehended  the 
district  named,  amounted  to  2,300 ;  and  of 
this  number  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
786.  The  punishments  were,  on  parties 
above  nine  years  of  age,  7>154  lashes  of  the 
cat  had  been  inflicted,  from  June,  1 834,  to 
the  following  spring ;  that  is^  during  the 
great  period  of  disquietude.  The  remain- 
ing punishments  were— hard  labour  after 
their  full  day's  work,  flfty-eight  weeks ; 
hard  labour  on  the  estates,  525  weeks;  the 

'  treadmill,  with  the  usual  labour  by  day, 
464  weeks;  couflnement  by  night,  with 
the  usual  labour  by  day,  355  weeks ;  soli- 
tary confinement,  with  the  same,  134 
weeks;  and  all  this  mass  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  736  negroes  in  the  space  of 
only  eight  months.  He  felt  disposed  to 
make  one  or  two  comparisons  connected 
with  the  prosperous  state  of  things.  Not 
being  a  planter — ^he  thanked  God! — he 
could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  com- 

'  parison  on  the  state  of  the  present  and  the 
past  produce  of  the  colony  of  Guiana ;  but 
he  thought  it  required  little  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  increase  of  produce  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
.decrease  of  the  negro  population — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
seemed  very  suspicion!^.  But  what  further 
was  the  cause  of  this  decrease  of  the  negro 
population  ?  Perhaps  a  few  facts  which 
he  should  communicate  to  the  House 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  before  the  Slavery  Abo- 
lition Act,  all  women  who  had  borne  six  chil- 
dren were  considered  from  thenceforward 
exempt  from  field  labour  or  hard  work  of 
any  kind;  and,  in  the  second,  it  was 
customary  to  relieve  women  who  were 
pregnant  from  toilsome  duties  a  certain 
period  before  the  probable  time  of  their 
delivery,  as  well  as  for  at  least  three 
months  after  their  confinement,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
taking  care  of  their  newly>born  oflspnng. 
But  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  all  those 


indulgences  had  been  withdrawn^  and  no 
favour  was  now  shown  to  any.  It  was  alto 
the  practice  to  exempt,  as  well  as  the  aged 
and  the  infirm,  all  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  under  no  circumatances  did  the 
law  permit  the  latter  to  be  worked  more 
than  thirty-six  hours ;  but  now  they  were 
worked  at  all  ages,  and  forty-five  hours 
was  substituted  by  the  Act  instead  of 
thirty-six.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
evil  of  all  in  Guiana  was  the  want  of  any 
law  to  regulate  the  hours  and  prescribe 
the  nature  of  the  labour  to  be  done  by  the 
negroes.  In  Demerara,  for  instance,  the 
negroes  had  to  walk  from  four  to  nine 
miles  to  their  work,  and  the  planters 
insisted,  notwithstanding  the  interference 
of  the  Colonial -ofiftce,  that  they  should 
work  the  full  nine  hours  a -day  prescribed 
by  the  Act,  in  the  fields,  making  no  allow* 
ance  whatever  for  the  time  spent  in  pro* 
ceeding  to  labour.  Thus  the  poor  negro 
had  often  to  be  on  his  legs  at  work — for 
walking  in  such  a  climate  was  hard  labour 
— for  full  twelve  hours  together.  Many 
females  in  that  state  which  of  all  others 
that  their  sex  can  be  in,  most  calls  for  the 
commiseration  of  man,  were  placed  in  this 
position,  and  not  alone  that,  but  were 
worked  to  the  very  last  moment.  A  case 
had  been  detailed  to  him  of  a  female 
apprentice  named  Susan,  the  wife  of  the 
head  man  on  an  estate  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara.  This  woman  was  approaching 
her  period  of  confinement,  and  in  vain 
applied  for  permission  to  absent  herself 
from  work.  The  result  was,  she  was 
actually  taken  with  the  pains  of  labour  in 
the  field ;  and,  on  being  sent  to  the  sick* 
bouse,  gave  birth  to  a  child,  only  attended 
by  an  old  deaf  woman,  and  a  young  girl 
who  was  confined  there  with  sores  in  her 
legs,  and  without  having  any  of  the  requi- 
sites for  a  person  in  her  situation.  The 
day  but  one  after,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
to  her  work.  Under  the  old  slavery  system 
there  was  no  instance  to  be  adauoed  of 
similar  cruelty.  He  would  next  advert  to 
the  state  of  tne  hospitals  or  sick-houses,  as 
they  were  termed,  on  the  respective  plan- 
tations. On  the  authority  of  a  medical 
gentleman,  he  assured  the  House  that  the 
sick-houses  of  Demerara  were  properly 
prisons.  Feigned  sickness  was  common 
enough,  and  the  tests  employed  were  tartar 
emetic,  assafoetida,  and  lamp  oil ;  and  the 
only  apology  for  this  was,  that  the  sick 
houses  ought  not  to  be  made  too  comfort- 
able. In  these  sick  houses,  there  were 
from   fourteen    to    sixteen    men   negroes 
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locked  up^  day  and  nighty  under  evexy  cir- 
comstance  that  could  be  conceived  offensive 
and  disgusting,  shamefully  curtailed  in 
their  food^  and  in  every  way  neglected. 
On  the  subject  of  clothing  he  had  not 
much  to  remark,  but  on  that  of  medi- 
cal attendance  he  should  say  something. 
In  that  respect^  he  believed  that  the 
negroes  were  bv  no  means  so  well  off,  or 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  people  of 
England  desired  and  expected  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act.  He  had 
a  memorandum  of  the  case  of  certain 
female  negroes  who  for  not  having  per- 
formed their  field  task  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  overseer  were  driven  hand-cuffed  to 
gaol^  were  then  sent  on  the  treadmill, 
although  they  had  all  children  at  their 
breasts,  and  were  brought  hand-cuffed 
from  thence  next  morning  to  the  field  to 
resume  their  daily  labour.  It  was  on  these 
grounds,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  Guiana,  in  place  of  being  the 
happy,  contented,  prosperous  peasantry 
they  had  been  described  m  the  governor's 
dispatches,  the  negroes  were  the  most 
oppressed,  discontented,  and  impoverished 
beings  in  the  world.  Again,  as  to  Sunday 
markets,  he  had  the  authority  of  Lora 
Glenelg  that  Sunday  markets  should  not 
be  allowed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  ; 
but  the  same  noble  Lord  was  found  admit- 
ting their  necessity  not  long  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  representation  of  Sir  L.  C. 
Smith.  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  English 
people  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  violated, 
and  in  that  spirit  the  act  of  1834  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  through  Parliament. 
Yet  here  was  Lord  Glenele  in  1838,  ad- 
mitting the  propriety  of  their  continuance. 
It  could  never  have  been  anticipated  that 
such  consequences  would  ensue.  The 
system  of  Sunday  markets  was  of  the  most 
disgraceful  character,  for  it  not  alone 
desecrated  the  Sabbath,  but,  in  place  of 
making  the  apprentice  free,  it  made  him 
more  a  slave  than  ever.  Then  there  were 
other  circumstances  to  prove  that  the 
negroes  were  more  enslaved  than  they  were 
before ;  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
practice  of  giving  passes.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber here  read  some  of  the  passes  given  to 
the  apprentices  to  go  and  see  their  friends. 
One  was  to  an  apprentice  nomed  Halls  to 
go  to  the  funeral  of  his  child,  who  had 
died  the  previoHS^Aight.  A  pass  to  see 
his  own  child  'buried !  Another  was  to 
Stambouls  and  Rex  to  marry  each  other. 
He.  had  also  a  letter  stating  that  one  pro- 


I  prietor  would  not  allow  his  consent  to  a 
marriage,  unless  the  husband  and  wife 
would  consent  not  to  leave  the  estate  to 
which  each  belonged  to  visit  each  other 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. He  had  now  done  with  Guiana; 
and  he  should  not  touch  on  Jamaica,  be- 
cause he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  up  by 
one  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  he 
was.  There  were,  however,  two  facts 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  mention.  They 
were,  that  every  female  slave  in  Guiana 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  unfailingly  be- 
ame  the  victim  of  the  seducer,  and  that 
roaniage  had  become  a  thing  of  such  rare 
occurrence  among  the  negro  population 
that  it  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  He 
supported  the  motion  on  a  variety  of 
grounds:  he  supported  it,  because  the 
people  of  England  hud  been  defrauded  by 
the  planters — he  supported  it  because  the 
benevolent  intention  of  the  Government 
had  been  uniformly  set  at  nought  by  the 
same  body;  he  supported  it  because  the 
system  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  was  a 
shameful  evasion  and  shuffling  with  the 
authorities — a^shameful  cheat  of  official 
characters.  The  people  of  England  would 
nevei*  have  conceded  twenty  millions  to  the 
planter,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  their 
atrocious  conduct.  In  a  statement  trans* 
mitted  to  him  from  Demerara,  he  found 
that  the  most  destructive  mortality  pre- 
vailed among  free-born  children  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mothers  being  compelled 
to  abandon  them  to  work  for  their  inhuman 
task- masters.  On  one  estate,  which  con- 
tained 1,500  negroes,  an  equal  number  of 
both  sexes,  the  whole  of  the  free  children 
in  existence  amounted  to  only  300 ;  the 
usual  tables  of  increase  in  the  population 
giving  a  number  fully  equal  to  1,500 
among  the  whites  or  other  free  people. 
There  was,  in  a  short  time,  a  frightful  gap 
in  the  population  of  that  colony  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  arising  from  the  deaths 
of  free-born  children  through  the  compul- 
sory neslect  of  their  mothers,  and  from  the 
miscarriage  of  females  through  over- work, 
ill-usage,  improper  nourishment,  scanty 
food,  and  other  causes.  But,  besides -these 
evils,  there  were  many  others  equally  de- 
structive to  society.  The  planters  set  the 
law  at  defiance,  and  in  the  island  of  Gra- 
nada, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  been  ob- 
liged to  commit  his  own  secretary  to  gaol 
for  refusing  to  execute  a  decree  founded  on 
a  decision  of  his  respecting  the  classification 
of  predial  and  non -predial  apprentices, 
which  had  given  them  great  dissatisfection. 
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That  was  one  of  the  modes  hy  which  the 
people  of  Eneland  had  been  deceived  and 
their  hopes  blasted  in  regard  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  mm  slavery.  He 
had  never  been  a  party  to  any  compact 
with  the  planters ;  he  had  always  agreed 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  tne  Secre- 
tary at  War  on  that  occasion.  He  agreed 
with  them  still,  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  still  retained  thfero.  On  the  subject 
of  religious  care,  he  (Mr.  Pease)  felt  it 
difficult  to  make  any  remark,  considering 
the  condition  of  the  nej^roes.  When 
their  bodies  were  uncared  for  by  their 
masters  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
Mould  fare  any  better  at  their  hands  in 
the  matter  of  spiritual  salvation.  Nothing 
whatever  was  aone  in  the  way  of  educat- 
ing the  free-born  children — they  were  let 
to  live  or  die,  if  they  chose;  and  yet 
20,000y000Z.  had  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  by  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Government  and  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
there  were  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the 
Colonists  had  not  kept  faith  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  ^Wis  the  raising  of 
the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  the  slave  owners,  nothing  ? 
A  grant,  which  was  acquiesced  in  with  a 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  by  the  people  of 
this  country  which  did  them  the  highest 
honour.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
from  all  that  he  had  heard,  that  an  end 
might  be  put  to  the  apprenticeship  system 
at  once  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience. This  was  proved  by  what  had 
taken  place  on  an  estate  in  Jamaica, 
where  the  ne^^roes  had  been  liberated  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Liberation  had 
taken  place,  where  there  was  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  whites,  as  compared 
with  the  negro  population,  without  the  in- 
terference of  justices,  constables,  or  police. 
He  had  that  day  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  a  book  which  had  been  recently  pub- 
lished, in  which  it  was  stated,  that  in 
Trinidad  and  Guiana,  it  had  been  found 
nectssary,  as  regarded  these  lazy,  idle  ne- 
groes, as  they  had  been  called,  and  as 
being  unfit  for  freedom — it  had  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  pa&s  a  law  to  prevent 
them  from  hiring  themselves  out  for  labour 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther sophistry  could  go  further  than  to 
make  statements,  that  the  ne«i;roes  would 
not  work,  when  here  was  a  proof  that  it 
actually  required  a  law,  in  oraer  to  compel 


them  to  keep  within  those  bounds^  which 
the  demands  of  religion  required  to  be  ob- 
served ?  Whether  he  looked  to  the  pre- 
sent or  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  employers 
of  slaves,  or  to  the  present  or  everlasting 
good  of  these  victims  of  oppression,  his 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  but  everything  to  hope,  from  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  apprenticeship 
system.  He  had  received  several  letters* 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  with  four  of 
which  only  he  would  trouble  the  House. 
The  first  was  from  a  gentleman,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica, who  stated,  that  a  shameful  resolu- 
tion had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  declaring,  that  they 
would  entertain  no  ouestion  that  had  for 
\U  object,  the  immeaiate  abolition  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship.  The  second 
letter  was  from  a  gentleman,  who  was 
anxious  to  liberate  his  slaves,  he  having 
300  in  one  parish,  200  in  another,  and 
130  in  a  thinl;  but  he  said,  if  he  did  so, 
Jamaica  would  be  too  hot  for  him  and 
his  family,  and  that  his  agricultural  ne- 
groes cost  him  the  same  expense  as 
would  be  the  case  if  he  cultivated  his 
estate  by  free  labour.  The  third  let:er 
was  from  a  planter  in  Jamaica,  addressed 
to  a  missionary,  who  stated,  that  the  pre* 
vailing  opinion  was,  that  the  negroes  liad 
adopt^  death  or  liberty  as  their  motto, 
and  which,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  would  be  acted  on,  if  the  pre. 
sent  galling  system  was  persevered  in  be- 
yond the  year  1838.  The  last  letter  with 
which  he  would  trouble  the  House,  was 
dated  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and 
was  from  a  baptist  missionary.  The  writer 
stated,  that  the  apprenticeship  mtem  was 
a  great  deal  worse  than  he  could  have  C4in. 
ceived  it  to  be — that  the  greatest  agitation 
prevailed — and  that  it  was  easier  to  call 
such  statements  lies,  than  to  prove  them 
to  be  so.  The  writer  admitted,  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  press  and  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  hope 
to  remain  there,  for  the  coming  struggle 
would  be  one  of  life  and  death.  The  lioii. 
Member  also  read  the  pet]tion,which  he  had 
presented  to  the  House  a  few  wet  ks  ago, 
signed  by  the  baptist  missionaries  in  all 
the  larger  districts  of  the  island  of  .Ja- 
maica; and  which,  if  there  had  been  time, 
would  have  been  signed  by  all  the  Buptibt 
missionaries  in  the  island.  He  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  cha- 
racter of  these  individuals,  who  had  left 
every  worldly  advantage  to  perform  wht^t 
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tliey  felt  to  be  a  sacred  doty^  who  preached 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  negroes^ 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  who,  in  their  petition,  repre- 
sented the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  from  terminating  the  apprentice, 
ship  system  in  August  next.  He  was 
prepared  for  the  attack  which  would  be 
roaae  on  the  supporters  of  the  Motion,  by 
accusations  of  breach  of  faith  and  broken 
compact.  He  denied,  that  there  was  any 
compact  in  the  case,  and  he  felt,  that  there 
was  in  the  Bill,  such  a  departure  from  the 
protection  given  to  the  negro,  even  by  the 
old  slavery  laws,  that  he  felt  fully  justified 
in  supporting  the  alteration  proposed  as  a 
matter  of  eouity.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly was  almost  defunct  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  Governor  in  Council  was 
nearly  supreme.  The  penalty  of  5/.  for 
neglect  of  clothing  a  negro  on  a  plantation 
was  done  away  with.  The  neglect  of  pro- 
viding him  with  stipulated  quantities  of 
food,  and  of  ground  for  cultivation,  which 
was  punishable  by  penalties  of  20^,  was 
now  reduced  to  405.  Treating  a  slave 
with  cruelty,  was  formerly  punished  by 
100/.  fine,  or  a  year's  imprisonment ;  now 
only  by  51,  fine,  or  five  months'  imprison- 
ment :  and  instead  of  being  paid  to  the 
poor  negro  suflferers,  all  these  now  go  to 
the  Exchequer.  Though  he  had  pressed 
this  Motion  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary 
policy,  of  advantage  to  the  planter,  of 
safety  to  the  Colonies,  of  honour  to  the 
mother  country,  and  of  consistency  and 
equity  in  legislation  at  home,  he  would 
venture  to  take  higher  ground,  and  appeal 
to  their  sympathies  on  behalf  of  their  poor 
brethren  of  colour,  whose  sufferings  under 
the  present  system  were  of  a  nature  to  sti- 
mulate every  feeling  bosom  to  concetle  to 
them  a  paramount  consideration.  He  felt 
the  ina<lequacy  of  his  powers  in  pleading 
such  a  cause.  [Here  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  so  affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pause 
for  a  moment.  Much  cheering  ^  '*  The 
House  will  pardon  me,'*  concluded  Mr. 
Pease,  *'  for  having  so  long  trespassed  upon 
thtir  attention.  I  am  unable  to  go  on. 
But  when  that  great  and  solemn  day  shall 
come — when  I  shall  myself  stand  in  need 
of  mercy— I  hope  it  will  be  meted  to  me 
in  the  same  measure  as  I  am  disposed  to 
mete  it  to  others." 

Sir  George  Grey  :  Sir,  I  feel  that  if  any 
Member  of  this  House  is  entitled  to  ask 
for  its  indulgence  on  rising  to  address  it, 
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the  present  occasionjustifies  me  in  prefer- 
ring this  request.  The  importance  of  the 
question  which  has  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  excitement 
to  which  it  has  given  rise  out  of  doors,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  deep,  honest, 
and  sincere  feeling  which  characterised 
every  word  which  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down,  and  by  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
moved  the  resolution  was  also  actuated; 
all  combine  to  increase  the  reluctance  with 
which  I  rise  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  which  has  been  read  from 
the  chair.  I  am,  however,  persuaded  that 
the  amendment,  with  the  proposal  of  which 
I  shall  conclude,  is  calculated  far  more 
effectually  than  the  original  resolution  to 
remove  the  evils  which  have  been  adverted 
to,  and  to  benefit  that  class  of  persons,  an 
interest  in  whose  welfare  has  prompted  the 
present  motion. 

I  have  to  thank  the  hon.  Baronet  for 
bringing  this  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  I  regret  that,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  meetings  which 
have  been  held  during  the  last  few  months, 
both  in  this  metropolis  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  addresses  made 
at  those  meetings,  and  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  passed  at  them,  no  oppor- 
tunity has  hitherto  been  afforded  for  a  full 
and  impartial  statement  of  its  real  merits  ; 
and  I  rejoice  that  now,  though  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  about  to  obtain  a  fair,  patient, 
and  dispas.sionatc  hearing.  I  pledp^e  my.se1f, 
before  I  sit  down,  to  show  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  do  not  bear  out  the  statements 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  at  the  meetings 
to  which  1  have  alluded ;  and  I  hope  to 
induce  the  House  to  pause,  at  least,  before 
they  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  notice  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  I  must  express  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I  can  congratulate 
the  House  that  we  are  not  now  met,  as 
many  of  us  have  before  met,  and  as  m:iny 
who  were  Members  of  this  House  in  former 
years  have,  on  various  occasions,  to  decide 
whether  slavery  shall  be  abolished  or  not. 
The  fiat  of  the  British  Parliament  ha:)  irre- 
vocably gone  forth  that  slavery  shall  be  abo- 
lished throughout  ourcolonies.  We  are  not 
now  about  to  discuss  any  proposition  such 
as  that  made  by  the  most  ardent  aboliiionists 
even  within  the  present  century,  the  object  of 
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which Vas  to  secure  the  blessiog  of  freedom 
to  future  senerationSj  and  to  children  yet 
unborn.  The  question  before  the  House 
relates  to  a  short  transitory  period  of  little 
more  than  two  years,  and  those  not  of 
slavery  as  it  fonnerly  existed,  but  of  an 
intermediate  system  c^  modified  coercion. 

The  object  of  the  Government  has  been 
fully  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  act 
of  1833 :  we  are  now  called  on  to  depart 
from  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  that 
act.  I  contend  that  Parliament  ought  not 
to  entertain  this  proposition;  and  the 
ground  on  which  1  maintain  this  opinion 
is,  that  a  compact  waa  made  by  the  act  of 
1833  between  Parliament  and  the  WesU 
India,  proprietors,  with  which  we  are  not 
now  justified  in  interfering.  A  solemn  en- 
gagement was  entered  into  by  the  British 
L^slature  after  fuU  deliberation,  after  a 
long  and  patient  discussion  of  the  princi* 
pies  on  wluch  the  emancipation  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  with  a  dear  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  Parliament  of  what  it 
was  doing.  When  this  question  was  first 
agitated,  I  hoped  that  we  should  have  been 
^red  the  necessity  of  arguing  the  exist- 
ence of  this  compact,  but  I  understood  my 
hon.  Friend^  the  Member  for  Durham,  to 
deny,  that  any  compact  was  entered  into  ; 
and  I  have  been  surprised  to  learn,  Ihat  it 
has  been  denied  by  a  noble  Lord,  who  was 
a  Member  of  the  Government  by  which 
the  act  of  1833  was  framed  and  introduced. 
In  my  opnion  it  is  incontrovertible  that, 
by  that  act,  a  compact  was  concluded, 
binding  on  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  tbe  West.India  proprietors  on  the  other. 

In  support  of  this  opinion^  1  may  refer 
to  the  proceedings  which  took  place,  and 
the  declarations  which  were  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Members  of  the 
then  Government,  during  the  progress  of 
that  act  through  Parliament.  On  the  24th 
July,  1833,  Mr.  Fowel  Buxton  (whose 
absence  from  this  House  I  may  take  this 
occasion  of  stating,  I  deeply  regret)  moved 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill, 

^*  That  they  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  the  masters,  impose  any  re- 
straint or  obligation  on  the  negro  which  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  his  own  welfare  and  for 
the  general  peace  and  order  of  society,  and  that 
they  shall  limit  the  duration  of  any  temporary 
restrictions  which  may  be  imposed  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Negroes  to  the  shortest  period 
which  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  on  just 
principles,  the  system  of  free  labour  for  ade- 
quate wages." 


The  noUe  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lan* 
cashire,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  opposed  that  motion.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Buxton,  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing words:-— 

**  I  distinctly  stated,  when  I  introduced  the 
measure  (and  I  do  not  shrink  from  avowing  it 
now),  that  I  consider  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship to  be  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  tbe  proprietor.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready 
to  state  distinctly  (and  do  not  let  me  be  misun- 
derstood upon  the  point)  I  am  ready  to  adroit, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  that,  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  this  House  assented  to  the  principle  of  ap« 
prenticeship,  they  did  not  thereby  bind  them- 
selves to  the  term  or  period  for  which  that 
apprenticeship  should  endure/' 

At  that  time  no  term  had  been  fixed, 
and  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the 
House  to  abridge  the  torm  proposed  by 
the  Government ;  but  I  shall  show  that  a 
term  was  afterwards  deliberately  fixed, 
after  full  discussion.  The  noble  Ix>rd  pro- 
ceeded :— 

"  The  ground  upon  which  the  Government 
felt  it  necessary  to  proceed,  with  respect  to 
the  compciiiation,  was  a  ground  composed  of 
two  separate  calculations ;  the  one  being  a 
calculation  of  tbe  amount  proper  to  be  paid 
down  now,  for  the  immediate  remission  of 
one-fourth  of  the  labour  of  tbe  negro,  the 
other,  a  calculation  of  tbe  sum  which  ought  to 
be  paid  for  tbe  total  remission  of  the  whole  of 
the  labour  of  the  negro  at  tbe  end  of  twelve 
years.  The  sum  thus  to  be  paid,  as  com  pen- 
sation  to  the  colonists,  has  been  taken,  first, 
with  reference  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
slave  at  the  present  time  ;  and  secondly,  with 
reference  to  the  interest  which  the  amount  of 
that  value,  in  money,  might  bear  for  twelve 
years." 

And  Again : — 

"  After  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Gen* 
tlemao  has  mixed  up  the  two  questions  of 
compensation  and  apprenticeship,  I  am  bound 
to  show  how,  in  the  calculation  upon  which 
we  have  proceeded,  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship is  to  form  part  of  the  compensation  to  the 
master." 

The  noble  T-*ord  afterwards  (having 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  his  calculation 
had  been  based)  added, — 

''  Tliese  are  the  strict  grounds  upon  which 
the  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  sum 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  tbe  master,  now,  for 
his  certain  present  and  his  certain  prospective 
loss ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  fail  to 
see  how  very  materially  the  amount  of  the 
period  of  the  apprenticeship  enters  into  all  the 
calculations  with  regard  to  the  value  of  what 
we  are  taking  from  the  roaster.*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  and 
unambiguous  than  these  declarations  of  the 
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nQble  Lord^  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Goyemment  of  which  Lord  Brougham  was 
a  member.  The  House  decided  diough  by 
a  small  majority,  against  Mr*  Buxton's 
proposition.  That  Motion  directly  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  apprentice- 
ship should  foAn  part  of  the  compensation» 
or  not;  and  the  House  decided  that  it 
should.  If  it  could  add  any  weight  to  the 
opinion  which  I  now  entertain  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  proceedings^  I  might  observe 
that  I  voted,  on  that  occasion,  with  Mr. 
Buxton,  being  of  opinion  that  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  ought  to  be  fixed  solely 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  negroes : 
the  House,  however,  decided  otherwise,  al* 
though  the  period  for  which  the  appren- 
ticeship was  to  continue  was  then  still  left 
open  to  discussion. 

On  the  following  day  the  noble  Lord  came 
down  to  the  House,  aud  stated  that  in  con- 
sequence bf  the  small  majority  of  the  pre- 
ceding nieht  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared not  mdeed  to  accede  to  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  but  to  shorten  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  in  the  case  of  the 
non-predial  apprentices  to  four  years,  and 
of  the  predial  to  six.  Mr.  Buxton  subse- 
quently moved  to  substitute  the  year  1836 
for  J  840  as  the  limit  of  the  apprenticeship, 
upon  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (the  present  Lord  Spencer)  said,  that 
the  amendment  if  carried,  would  be  totally 
destructive  of  one  of  the  main  principles 
on  which  the  Bill  was  framed.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
On  a  subsequent  motion  in  Committee  for 
reducing  the  term,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lancashire  again  said : — 

'^The  House  having  decided  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship shall  terminate  in  seven  years 
(or  rather  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement), we  cannot  now  leave  it  to  the 
option  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract, 
\vithout  giving  the  other  any  consideration,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  at  an  earlier 
period." 

I  confess,  that,  after  a  re\dew  of  these 
proceedings,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  b  possible  for  any  one,  much  less 
for  any  one  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  that|period,  to  contend,  that  no 
compact  exists,  and  that  it  is  competent  for 
us,  after  giving  to  the  proprietors  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  apprenticeship  as 
part  of  the  compensation,  to  shorten  the 
period  of  that  apprenticeship  as  if  no  such 
obligation  had  been  created.  Parliament 
decided  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
should  be  six  years.      The   Government 


and  Parliament  became  distinctly  pledged 
to  that  arrangement.  There  was  an  ex. 
plicit  acknow^gement  that  this  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  to  form  part  of  the 
compensation.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  and 
remembering  the  complaints  which  were 
made  at  the  time  by  the  representatives  of 
the  West-India  interest  in  this  House  of 
an  alleged  breach  of  faith  against  the  noble 
Lord  for  not  adhering  to  the  original  pro- 
posal of  twelve  years,  I  do  not  see  any  pre< 
tence»  on  the  ground  that  slavery  was  in 
itself  criminal,  and  that  the  slave  trade  was 
abhorrent  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, for  taking  away  without  compen- 
sation a  pecuniary  interest  which  had  been 
conferred  and  guaranteed  by  a  solemn  Act 
of  the  Legislature.  We  must  also  recol- 
lect that  extensive  trimsactions  have  taken 
place  on  the  footing  of  the  compact  to 
which  I  have  referred— that  the  services 
of  the  apprentices  were  made  transferrable 
by  our  own  Act,  and  that  relying  on  the 
assurance  and  guarantee  of  Parliament,  the 
right  to  those  services  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  bought  and  sold;  and  that 
persons  who  may  never  have  been  slave- 
holders have  purchased  the  unexpired  term 
of  apprenticeship,  in  full  confidence  that, 
so  far  as  the  British  Parliament  was  con- 
cerned, the  apprenticeship  would  not  be 
terminated  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 
which  Parliament  had  fixed  for  its  expi. 
ration. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  the  comnenssttion 
was  exorbitant,  and  that  the  West*India 
proprietors  have  made  a  profitable  bargain. 
This  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  release  us 
from  the  obligation  which  we  had  con- 
tracted. But  on  this  point  I  cannot  con- 
cur with  those  who  depreciate  that  great 
act  of  national  justice  and  generosity  by' 
which  20,000,000/.  were  given  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  I  cannot  join  in  cha- 
racterLnng  that  grant  as  an  act  of  wanton 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  by  which  a 
fraud  was  practised  on  the  nation.  It  is  a 
narrow  and  unstatesmanlike  view  of  this 
question  to  contend  that  the  West-India 
proprietors  ought  to  have  been  left  by  the 
proposed  arrangements  precisely  in  the 
same  pecuniary  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  found  immediately  before  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery ;  that  they  were  to  remain 
subject  to  the  same  state  of  embarrassment 
and  difficulty  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
they  had  become  involved  during  the  few 
last  years  of  slavery.  When  I  see  the 
compensation  money  finding  its  way  to  the 
colonies,  and  when  I  see  it  applied  to  the 
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discharge  of  estastes  from  their  incum- 
brances, to  the  cultivation  of  those  estates, 
to  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual 
labour,  to  the  introduction  of  those  im- 
provements in  agriculture  which  are  calcu- 
lated 80  much  to  relieve  the  labourer  from 
the  severity  and  pressure  of  the  toil  formerly 
imposed  on  him,  I  cannot  reeret  or  grudge 
the  pecuniary  benefit  received  by  individual 
proprietors.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
since  1834,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  exports  from  this 
country  to  the  West- Indian  colonies,  while 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
imports  from  those  colonies ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel,  from  this  and  other 
facts,  that  the  apprenticed  labourers  them- 
selves must  have  derived  great  benefits 
from  the  payment  of  the  compensaCion 
money.  It  is  the  needy  and  distressed 
proprietor  who  has  the  most  direct  interest 
in  extracting  from  his  labourers  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  for  the  least  possible 
return ;  while  on  the  estates  of  those  pro. 
prietors  who  are  free  from  such  pressure 
the  labourers  are  sure  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
advantages,  i  believe  it  to  be,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  owing  to  this  cause,  that 
in  the  great  majority  ot  cases,  in  Jamaica 
for  instance,  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Official  Despatches  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  of  other  authentic  information,  proves 
that  the  negro  population  have  risen  during 
the  last  four  years  in  their  moral  and  social 
cimdition  in  a  degree  which  I  confess  I  did 
not  myself  anticipate  during  so  short  a 
period. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  which  it 
is  essential  minutely  to  consider  before  w  e 
adopt  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
whether^  assuming  the  existence  of  a  com. 
pact,  that  compact  has,  as  it  is  alleged,  been 
broken  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that 
one  of  the  parties  having  violated  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  contract.  Parliament  is  at 
liberty  at  once  to  ciemcei  it.  I  object  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  is  attempted  to  be 
proved.  We  are  bound  to  look  to  what 
were  our  reasonable  expectations  when  the 
Act  of  1 8:^3  passed,  llie  parties  who  as- 
sert a  general  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  West- India  proprietors  alto- 
gether omit  to  take  into  account  the  state 
of  society  produced  by  slavery,  and  the 
feelinc^s  engendered  by  it>  which  could  not 
be  eradicated  in  a  day. 

The  comparison  between  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  those  imputed  to  the  appren. 
ticeship  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.     Indi- 


vidual instances  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment, 
which  have  been  openly  and  without  re- 
serve communicated  by  the  Government  to 
Parliament,  with  the  earnest  desire  that 
the  most  ample  means  might  be  afforded  of 
examining  into  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  into  the  conduct  of  all  parties  with  re- 
gard to  it ;  these  instances  I  say,  of  op- 
pression and  of  wrong,  are  publicly  stated 
and  relied  on  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  existing  system.  I  do  not 
object  to  these  facts  being  staled,  but  1  do 
object  to  their  being  stated  exclusively -^to 
their  being  taken  alone^-detached  from  the 
context  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  se- 
parated from  all  those  favourable  circum- 
stances which  are  carefully  suppressed,  but 
which,  if  fairly  stated,  would  give  a  very 
different  impression  of  the  general  result  oif 
the  evidence. 

I  object  to  the  withholding  of  the  great 
mass  of  evidence,  which  shows  the  immense 
advantages  which  have  been  derived  by  the 
negroes  from  the  change  from  slavery  to 
apprenticeship,  even  without  considering 
the  prosjiective  advantages  which,  in  a 
very  short  period,  will  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
having  been  secured  by  that  Act  against 
which  so  many  objections  are  urged.  The 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  appren- 
ticeship forget  the  wrongs  endured  by  the 
slave — the  wrongs  committed  in  privacy 
and  never  heard  of  in  this  country ;  they 
forget  the  absence  of  all  legal  redress  for 
those  wrongs  during  slavery,  and  limit 
their  view  to  those  individual  instances  of 
cruelty,  the  natural  results  as  I  contend  of 
slavery,  and  which,  taking  place  under  the 
present  system, are  brought  fully  to  light,  are 
subjected  to  close  investigation,  are  punish- 
able by  law,  and  which  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  working  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  case  of  Williams  has  been 
alluded  to,  a  case  in  which  transactions 
have  been  brought  to  light  which  cannot 
be  spoken  of  in  too  strong  terms  of  censure 
and  disgust;  but  that  case  was  a  direct 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
detected  than  some  of  the  parties  implicated 
were  punished,  and  against  others  the  At- 
torney-General was  directed  to  institute 
prosecutions.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  in  the  publication  of  that  case  to 
represent  it,  as  has  been  done  throughout 
the  country,  as  the  case  of  800,000  of  our 
fellow-subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
prepared  to  show,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
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WesUln^ia  proprietors  and  their  agents  in 
the  colonies  a  bonajide  adherence  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  and  that  they  have  given  their 
cordial  concurrence  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  that  Act.  The  charges  brought 
against  the  mass  are,  in  fact,  applicable 
only  to  a  small  minority. 

The  first  authority  which  I  will  cite  in 
support  of  this  position  is  that  of  Lord 
SligOy  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
residence  in  Jamaica.  In  bis  despatch  of 
the  9th  July,  1836,  he  says, 

**  I  have  the  honour  (o  enclose  herewith  the 
usual  quarterly  reports  of  the  Special  Justices 
in  original ;  the  most  striking  feature  con- 
tained in  the  majority  of  them  is  the  increased 
kindness  of  the  managers  to  the  apprentices; 
they  have,  in  fact,  found  from  experience  that 
the  most  advantageous  manner  of  managing 
them  is  by  conciliation ;  while,  however,  this 
is  distinctly  staled  in  several  cases,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  not  universal.  1  know  several 
attornies  who  continue  their  old  system  of 
exacting  the  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  to  be  the  worst  possible 
policy,  and  that  many  a  proprietor  in  England 
will  deeply  suffer  if  they  do  not  throw  on  one 
side  all  the  nonsense  which  is  so  prevalent 
about  the  negro  character  not  being  known.'' 

And  again — 

**  Now  the  desire  to  annoy  the  people  has 
much  ceased,  though  it  exists  in  some  places 
still.  At  first,  however,  1  am  quite  certain 
that  several  of  the  lowest  sort  of  book- 
keepers and  overseers  have,  out  of  spite  to  the 
Rill  which  set  the  slave  free,  determined  to 
annoy  them;  this,  of  course,  did  much  harm, 
and  I  the  more  rejoice  at  the  report  that  this 
feeling  seems  to  have  rapidly  passed  away. 
These  people  have,  in  many  instances,  had  all 
their  former  allowances  of  food  and  indulg- 
ences  stopped  from  tliem,  and  for  some 
unwilhngness  to  labour,  or  some  reason, 
whether  deservedly  or  not  so,  their  Saturdays 
are  often  taken  from  them;  how,  then,  are 
they  to  exist  but  by  theft?  These  cases, 
however,  are  not  very  general,  and  some 
bright  examples  of  kind  and  good  conduct  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts.  I  would  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  humane  system  of  management  exempli- 
fied in  Mr.  Baynes*s  report  of  the  parish  of^St. 
John's,  where  Spring  Vale,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  James  Wright  Turner, 
exhibits  an  absence  of  complaint  which  is 
quite  extraordinary.*' 

Again,  on  the  Ist  August,  1856,  Lord 
Sligo,  writing  under  a  conviction  of  the 
defects  in  the  existing  law,  says, 

''Your  Lordship  having  been  pleased  in 
your  despatches  of  the  24th  April  and  of  the 


14th  June,  to  direct  me  to  turn  my  attention 
to  some  enactments  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
in  the  abolition  law,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  perpetration  of  such  cruelties  as 
are  therein  alluded  to,  I  have  the  honour  to 
state,  and  I  do  so  with  much  pain,  that  the 
necessity  for  such  enactments  becomes  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent  to  me,  and  that 
the  hope  I  entertained  of  the  existence 
generally  of  ameliorated  feelings,  though  justi- 
fied in  many  instances,  is  not  universal.  I 
must,  however, remark,  that  the  prevalence  of 
such  system,  as  I  must  consider  to  be  objec- 
tionable, is  in  particular  districts  only  ;  still 
they  most  be  provided  against,  and  though 
much  blame  has  attached  itself  to  me  for 
having  used  on  a  former  occasion  the  same 
language,  I  again  say,  advisedly,  that  the 
remedy  giustcome  from  home." 

Lord  Sligo,  whose  well  known  benevo- 
lence and  humanity  give  the  greatest 
weight  to  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
writing  with  a  full  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  law  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  abuses  in  particular  districts 
and  individual  cases,  considered  that  the 
remedy  would  be,  not  the  abolition  by 
Parliament  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
but  the  placing  greater  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government. 

Again,  in  his  despatch  of  the  S3d 
August,  immediately  before  his  retirement, 
he  says— 

^'In  making  to  your  Lordship  my  usual 
report  by  each  packet,  on  the  general  state  of 
the  island,  the  last  which,  in  all  probability,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  make  to  you  in  the  charac- 
ter of  governor  of  this  colony,  it  is  iny  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say,  that  1  leave 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  my 
successor  in  as  easy  a  state  as  can  be  well 
imagined." 

Such  then  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Sligo  up  to  the  latest  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

What  has  been  the  subsequent  testimony 
of  Sir  L.  Smith  ?  In  his  despatch  of  the 
23rd  of  September  last  he  writes — 

''In  acknowledging  the  honour  of  your 
Lordship's  despatch.  No.  30,  dated  the  30th 
December,  1836,  referring  to  various  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Sligo,  reporting  acts  nf 
oppression  towards  the  apprenticed  labourers, 
and  instances  of  their  ill-treatment  in  houses 
of  correction,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  it  earlier; 
but  it  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  has  laid  over  a  considerable  time." 

After  adverting  to  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  his  attention  bad  been  called,  he 
adds — 

''  I  would  not  on   any  account  give  your 
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Lordship  to  believe^  that  these  evils  are 
general ;  on  the  contrary;  I  consider  them  of 
rare  occurrence;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
nothing  but  the  usages  of  slavery  to  insist  on, 
without  any  positive  law  to  enforce  them. 
The  only  expedient  we  have  is  to  direct  the 
special  justices  not  to  award  any  punishment 
for  insufficiency  of  work,  occasioned  by  that 
want  of  necessary  assistance  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to." 

And  again — 

"On  well-regulated  estates,  those  usages 
and  indulgences  have  never  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  system  is  working  satisfactorily :  but 
it  is  where  managers  or  overseers,  having  only 
a  temporary  interest  in  the  properties,  disre- 
gard the  present  welfare  of  the  labourers,  and 
the  future  benefit  of  proprietors,  that  discon- 
tents and  complaints  are  created,  alike  in- 
jurious to  the  working  classes  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  community." 

Again,  in  his  despatch  of  the  13th  of 
November,  Sir  L.  Smith  states— 

**  I  believe  all  parties  would  be  glad  to 
abandon  the  system  to-morrow  for  further 
compensation.  When  asked  my  opinion  on 
that  subject,  I  have  deprecated  its  absurdity, 
because  I  felt  convinced  no  Ministry  could  go 
to  Parliament  for  an  additional  grant  towards 
negro  freedom ;  nor  would  it,  in  my  opinion,  be 
desirable,  if  we  could  get  the  local  abolition 
law  revised  and  improved.  As  it  stands,  I 
denounce  it  the  worst  law  of  all  the  late  slave 
colonies.'* 

With  reference  to  one  observation  in 
this  despatch,  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  my , belief  that  the  very  agitation 
of  this  question  here,  by  encouraging  the 
hope  of  further  compensation,  has  had  the 
efiect  of  checking  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  local  legislatures,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  to  abridge  by  their  own  acts  the 
period  of  apprenticeship.  In  Barbadoes, 
where,  I  believe,  that  it  might  be  safely  and 
beneficially  terminated  at  an  early  period, 
.  the  subject  has  recently  b^n  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  it 
is  evident  that  an  impression  existed  in  the 
minds,  at  least  of  some  of  its  Members, 
that  an  abridgment  of  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship might  be  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  it  was  noHi)e]ieved,  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  acceded  to  by  Parlia- 
ment without  additional  compensation,  a 
fear  was  expressed  that  this  advantage 
would  be  lost  by  a  voluntary  abandonment 
of  the  system.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  the 
present  debate  will  completely  check  this  ex. 
pectation,  as  I  cannot  tor  a  moment  suppose 
that  any  further  compensation  will  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  for  negro  emancipa- 


tion, and  thus  one  obstacle  at  least  will  be 
removed,  to  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  in  those  colonies  where, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  change 
might  be  beneficially  effected. 

Having  laid  before  the  House  the  opin- 
ions of  the  late  and  present  Governors  of 
Jamaica  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evils  now 
existing,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  to  them,  I  proceed  to  call  its  at* 
tention  to  the  reports  periodically  transmit- 
ted to  this  country,  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  special  magistrates  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  pa- 
pers before  me  would  indeed  supply  volu- 
minous extracts  if  required,  in  support  of 
the  view  which  I  take  of  this  case,  but  1 
shall  content  myself  with  only  a  few, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  reports  of  those  ma- 
gistrates who  are  well  known  as  men  above 
all  suspicion  of  partiality  towards  the  pro- 
prietors, or  of  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
the  negroes.  The  fir5t  passage  which  I 
will  read  is  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Daugh- 
trey,  a  magistrate  whose  name  is  well 
known  as  having  been  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners employed  by  the  Government  in  the 
investigation  of  the  case  of  Williams. 

The  report  is  dated  in  January,   1 857> 
He  says — 


u 


With  partial  exceptions,  the  conduct  of 
the  apprentices  has  continued  to  be  favourable. 
They  are  gradually  performing  their  labour 
with  more  apparent  willingness  and  good 
humour. 

''Though  the  feeling  between  them  and 
their  masters  is  not  universally  cordial,  there  is 
scarcely  any  instance  in  which  a  decidedly  bad 
feeling  exists,  and  on  some  few  properties  the 
harmony  and  mutual  confidence  are  extremely 
gratifying..  It  is  much  easier  to  discern  the 
causes  of  the  confidence  than  of  its  opposite. 

**  Task-work  has  not  been  resorted  to  here 
to  any  great  extent ;  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
of  any  prevailing  objection  to  it  in  the  minds 
either  of  masters  or  people,  but  like  every  de- 
viation from  the  beaten  track,  its  fancied  diffi- 
culties have  been  allowed  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable attempt  to  introduce  it.  The  steps 
at  present  in  progress,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  will,  I  trust, 
issue  in  an  extensive  application  of  this  most 
desirable  mode  of  carrying  on  the  labour  of  tlie 
island. 

'I  The  disposition  to  work  for  money  wages 
is  increasing.  Some  plantations  which  had 
been  suffered  to  run  almost  into  a  vnlderness 
before  the  commencement  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, by  the  diversion  of  the  strengtn  to  other 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of 
ginger,  have  been  nearly  restored  during  the 
last  few  months,  solely  by  labour  obtained 
from  apprentices  in  their  own  time.    It  has 
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become  now,  I  think,  a  matter  of  general  ob- 
servation that  they  do  more  on  a  free  labour 
day  than  on  a  compulsory  day,  and  yet,  on 
occasions  of  this  sort  they  are  oi\en  far  less 
strictly  superintended.  Thsy  appear  actually 
ashamed  to  skulk  on  a  hired  day.  The  rate  of 
wages  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  varies  in  this  neighbourhood  from  2s.  id, 
to  3f .  4d,  currency.  The  smaller  sum  is  the 
rate  for  all  ordinary  purposes*  The  payment 
'is  in  money,  daily/' 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  same  re- 
port, Mr.  Daughtrey  observes  :— 

"With  regard  to  the  free  children,  I  dis- 
cover nothing  within  the  range  of  my  observa- 
tion that  would  lead  me  to  think  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  were  suffering  from 
neglect.  If  they  have  lost  the  care  of  the 
estate,  which  they  have  not  every  where  done, 
the  father,  often  by  marriage  or  other  means, 
has  acquired  new  views  of  the  parental  obliga- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time,  with  his  wife  and 
his  children  around  him,  has  a  feeling  of 
home." 

The  next  extract  is  from  Mr.  Lyon's 
report  transmitted  at  the  same  time. 

*'  In  taking  a  review  of  the  interval  tha  has 
elapsed  since  my  last  quarterly  report,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
that  nothing  has  occurred  to  indicate  any  al- 
teration in  the  general  good  conduct  and  in- 
dustrious di^ositfon  of  the  apprentices  of  this 
district — a  grateful  fact,  which  furnishes  me 
with  no  opportunity  of  original  remark;  I 
therefore  coropris3-  everything  that  can  be 
said  on  the  tieatment  and  conduct  of  appren- 
tice, (master  and  apprentice,)  when  I  observe 
that  each  party  are  performing  their  relative 
duties  as  well  as  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  men  in  their  peculiarly  anomalous  silua- 
tion.'» 

After  a  valuable  and  interesting  state- 
ment as  to  the  conduct  and  pursuits  of  those 
negroes  who  had  purchased  their  manumis- 
sion, he  adds  : — 

"  But  though  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  general  industry  and  improved  condi- 
tion  of  the  peasantry  after  August,  1840,  I  do 
not  think  from  the  present  d  is  proportioned 
number  of  the  population,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness, that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  present :  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of 
the  uoapprenticed  labourers,  being  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  disposition  of  the  peasantry 
at  that  period,  is,  I  think,  conclusive.testimony 
on  that  point.  The  great  number  of  negroes 
who  will  then  be  proprietors  of  small  freeholds 
will  render,  probably,  the  major  portion  of 
those  at  present  labouring  on  sugar  estates  in- 
dependent of  daily  hire ;  while  the  remainder 
who  wiU  be  so  dependent,  will  be  exposed  to 


the  temptations  of  the  coffee  planter  and  small 
settler,  on  whose  lands  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion will  be  less  onerous,  and  not  exposed  at 
any  season  to  the  continuous  exertion  requi- 
site about  the  boiling  and  distUUng  bouses  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  probability  the  sugar  planter  has  of  con- 
tinuing cultivation  to  any  extent  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  apprenticeship  consists  in  his 
seizing  the  golden  opportunity  afforded  him  in 
the  remaining  term  of  compulsory  labour,  of 
creating  in  his  labourers  a  strong  local  attach- 
ment to  their  present  homes  and  land,  and  by 
identifying  their  interest  with  his  own  success.' 

Mr.  Higgins,  another  special  magistrate, 
says:— 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  there  cannot  now  be  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  deter- 
mined opposers  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
that  it  cioes  work  and  will  work  well  to  the 
end  of  the  six  years;  whether  after  that 
period  the  labourers  will  work  on  the  several 
estates  mainly  depends,  I  think,  on  the  plan- 
ters themselves,  and  on  the  mode  in  which 
they  may  conduct  Uiemselves  to  their  appren- 
tices during  the  teVm  of  probation.  In  that 
respect,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that, 
a  great  change  tor  the  better  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  months.  Anger  and  coer- 
cion have  had  their  day.  But  a  feeling  of  self- 
interest  is  now  beginning  to  introduce  milder 
and  more  conciliatory  measures  ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  generally  are  showing 
a  more  ready  disposition  to  meet  the  new 
system  in  a  liberal  and  honourable  manner.*' 

Mr.  Camaby  says : — 

''I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  apprentices  in  my  district  are  well-^iis- 
posed,  and  that  their  conduct  for  the  last 
quarter  has  been  both  quiet  and  orderly ;  they 
perform  their  work  <meerfuUy,  and  I  have 
lately  perceived  a  better  feeling  existing  !)•• 
tween  the  managers  and  the  general  body  of 
the  apprentices;  they  are  treated  humanely 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  placed  over 
them. 

"The  working  hours  are  nine  daily,  by 
which  the  apprentices  have  it  in  their  power 
to  devote  every  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  or  to  labour 
for  hire.  When  the  length  of  the  day  permits, 
they  have  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  for 
dinner  ;  but  when  the  day  shortens,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  curtail  those  hours  a  little,  to  give 
the  estate  the  legal  labour,  and  preserve  to 
the  apprentices  the  Friday  afternoon. 

''.  Voluntary  task-work  is  becoming  more 
general)  and  in  the  digging  of  cane-holes  and 
cleaning  the  cane-pieces,  answers  well. 

'*!  have,  within  the  last  few  months  ob« 
served  an  improved  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentices  to  labour  in  their  own  time 
for  hire,  for  which  they  receive  from  2s.  6d,  to 
3#.  4<i.  per  day. 

"The    greater  number   of  attornies    and 
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roanagers  give  fnaoj  of  the  old  aUowances. 
Those  withholding  totm  the  exceptions,  and 
do  so  either  from  the  poverty  of  the  property, 
or  their  own  bigotted  and  illiberal  notions. 

**  (treat  efforts  are  making  by  every  class  in 
the  island  to  extend  church  and  school  ao- 
comroodation  with  considerable  success,  and 
attendance  at  church  daily  increases.  As 
regards  the  free  children,  they  seem  to  remain 
a  burden  on  their  parents,  who,  where  locali- 
ties permit,  place  them  at  the  schools  now 
daily  opening.  Though  private  munificence 
and  benevolence  have  been  great,  there  is  still 
a  wide  field  for  national  aid  in  those  respects, 
the  attendance  at  church,  in  this  quarter  par- 
ticularly, being  more  than  equal  to  the  exist- 
ng  accommodation." 

The  next  magistrate,  to  whose  report  I 
sbHll  refer,  is  Mr.  Edward  Baynes^  a  gen- 
tleman above  all  suspicion  of  undue  par- 
tiality to  the  present  system.  After  enu- 
merating some  of  the  evils  which  were 
prominent  in  his  district,  he  adds:^- 

"It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  imply 
that,  even  on  estates  where  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline are  tightest  drawn,  the  negro  is  labour- 
ing under  actual  oppression  and  cruelty;  my 
observations  are  limited  to  the  short-sighted 
perverse,  and  un conciliatory  system,  but 
within  the  pale  of  the  law,  pursued  by  some, 
which,  generating  ill-will  and  resentment  in 
the  breast  of  the  apprentice^  will  too  surely 
be  visited,  to  bis  cost,  on  the  proprietor  in  the 
sequel." 

Again,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
report  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
increase  of  crime,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  fact  than  such  an 
allegation  :  the  apparent  increase  had 
arisen  from  offences  which  had  been  for- 
merly concealed  being  brought  before 
public  notice. 

"  Formerly,  (he  says)  all  but  enormous  and 
atrocious  offences  were  visited  by  domestic 
discipline,  and  in  multifold  instances,  even 
these  were  never  punished  at  all;  the  pro- 
prietor too  often  regarding  with  indifference 
H^<4ression  against  the  public,  where  he  him- 
self was  not  an  immediate  sufferer.  He  rarely, 
therefore,  gave  up  to  justice  a  delinquent 
slave,  unless  in  cases  which  subjected  him 
eillipr  to  the  penalty  of  transportation  or  that 
of  death ;  in  both  which  instances  he  was 
reimbursed  by  law  for  his  loss.  He  often 
esteemed  it  his  interest  to  shield  a  minor 
offender^  by  whose  punishment,  by  imprison- 
ment or  otherwise,  he  was  liable  to  be,  in  any 
shape,  hiniiielf  damnified.  Circumstances  are 
now  toto  cahj  diverse.  The  magistrate  before 
whom  nny  case,  not  special,  is  brought  for 
pxamiiintion,  must,  if  borne  out  by  evidence, 
commit  the  accused  for  trial  in  the  superior 
courts;  hence  the  apparent  increase  of  crime, 


about  which  so  much  has  been  so  unjustly 
said,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prejudicing  and 
throwing  disrepute  on  the  general  character 
of  the  negro  population.  The  increase  of 
cases  brought  before  the  tribunals  is,  therefore, 
in  this  country  no  indication  of  the  increase  of 
crime ;  and  as  for  the  total  sum  of  punishment 
now  awarded  by  the  sentence  of  the  special 
magistrate  on  the  apprentice,  no  one  un- 
biassed, or  unblinded  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
will  pretend  that  it  amounts  to  the  one-hon- 
dredtn  part  of  that  inflicted  by  domestic  disci- 
pline on  the  slave." 

Mr.  Higgins,  in  a  report  of  a  subse- 
quent date,  says : — 

**  Whilst  I  am  able  thus  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  negroes,  i 
have  much  satisfaction,  also,  in  having  it  in 
my  power  to  commend  the  proprietors  and 
managers  generally,  for  conducting  themselves 
towards  their  apprentices  in  a  kinder  and 
more  conciliatory  manner.  Some  of  the  sub« 
ordinate  planters,  it  is  true,  still  cling  to  the 
old  system,  and  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
their  former  prejudices  towards  the  negroes ; 
they  at  present,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
compose  but  a  small  section  of  tne  general 
body  of  the  planters  of  this  district.'' 

Mr.  Lyon,  in  March,  18S7»  makes  the 
following  report  :— 

''  From  the  commencement  of  the  appren- 
ticeship I  have  been  anxiously  and  unremit- 
tingly watching  the  development  and  the 
beneficial  progress  of  freedom.  In  super- 
intending tne  administration  of  the  Abolition 
Law  in  this  district,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  and-a-half,  I  have  had  the 
gratification  in  each  quarter  to  report  favour- 
ably of  the  conduct  of  the  apprentices,  to 
speak  well  of  the  condition  of  the  estates,  and, 
in  announcing  that  crime  had  decreased,  to 
represent  that  the  decorum  of  social  life  was 
daily  being  better  understood  and  observed 
by  the  labouring  population,  and  that  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  were  released  by  purchase 
from  their  apprenticeship  was  likely  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  remaining  bond-servants. 

*'  On  this,  the  last  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  reporting  the  state  of  this  district,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  (my  services  being 
transferred  by  his  Excellency's  command  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  island),  I  am  happy  that  I 
am  enabled  to  repeat  what  on  so  many  occa- 
sions I  have  had  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
detailing  by  a  reference  to  facts ;  that  the 
conduct  of  the  apprentices  and  the  condition 
of  the  plantations  continue  satisfactory,  the 
number  of  offences  against  the  provisions  of 
the  Abolition  Act  having  diminished  to  a 
degree  hardly  possible  to  admit  of  further 
reduction.  The  few  cases  that  do  occur  are 
chiefly  of  the  most  trifling  description,  and 
such  as  happen  among  agrarian  labourers  in 
the  most  favoured  nation  of  the  world. 
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«<  I  confidently  bope  that  the  habits  of  in- 
dattry  and  decoram,  which  have  conduced  to 
so  fafourable  a  state  of  things  among  the 
working  classes  of  this  district^  founded  as 
they  are  upon  an  increase  of  religious  know- 
ledge, are  too  firmly  rooted  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  disorganization  or  rupture ;  and 
that  they  with  whom^  and  for  whom,  I  have  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  laboured  may  live  to 
enjoy^  and  by  their  conduct  to  promote,  a 
happy  and  prosperous  condition  of  society 
on  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  in 
1840." 

Mr.  Grants  in  April  18379  uys, — 

^'It  afibrds  me  much  pleasure  to  have  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  his  excellency  the 
governor,  that,  since  my  last  quarterly  report, 
Uie  apprentices  generally  in  this  extensive  dis- 
trict have  conducted  themselves  with  very 
great  propriety,  paving  strict  attention  to  their 
duty,  ana  respectnil  and  obedient  to  persons 
in  authority  over  them  in  almost  erery  instance 
where  persons,  by  conciliatory  and  kind  acts, 
show  themselves  deserving  of,  and  entitled  to, 
respect  and  obedience. 

"  There  is  in  general  a  good  feeling  between 
the  apprentices  and  their  employers.  To  an 
intelligent  manager  it  is  very  evident  that,  on 
the  cultivation  of  a  good  feeling  between  him- 
self and  his  apprentices,  altogether  depends 
the  success  of  his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of 
the  property  under  his  charge ;  yet  there  are 
men  who  imagine  that  nothing  can  be  done 
but  by  coercion,  who  watch  every  action  of  an 
apprentice  in  the  endeavour  to  find  something 
wrong,  and  for  this  have  him  or  her  (if  possi- 
ble) punished.  The  exceptions,  however,  to 
a  general  good  feeling  between  both  parties  in 
my  district  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  very 
few ;  in  those  few  instances,  however,  where  a 
bad  feeling  does  exist,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  its  cause  to  the  irritability  of  the 
managers,  in  whose  minds  no  thought  of  con- 
ciliation ever  enters.  The  apprentices  gene- 
rally pertbrm  their  work  willingly,  and  well ; 
they  know  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and,  far  from  evincing  any  desire  to  elude  that 
duty,  they  seem  to  perform  it  with  pleasure." 

On  tbe  l8t  July,  1837,  Mr.  Fiahbourne 
says,— 

''The  general  conduct  of  the  apprentices  in 
my  district,  since  my  last  general  quarterly 
report,  has  been  peaceable  and  industrious ; 
they  perform  their  labour  well  and  willingly ; 
and  to  these  causes  I  attribute  the  good  feeling 
which  almost  universally  subsists  between  them 
and  their  owners.  The  spirit  and  disposition 
of  both  toward  each  other  is  generally  of  a 
more  amicable  description  than  I  have  observed 
since  I  came  to  the  island ;  and  a  desire  to 
encourage  mutual  forbearance  and  confidence 
seems  to  spread  more  and  more  every  day. 
Complaints  against  employers  are  very  few ; 
^bUst;  on  the  other  side,  the  charges  now 


brought  forward  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
of  so  aggravated  a  nature  as  formerly.'' 

Mr.  Lyon,  having  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  district,  in  which  abuses 
were  suspected  to  have  existed,  after  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  which  he  found 
to  require  correction,  and  the  means  which 
he  had  taken  for  this  purpose,  adds, — 

"  I  have,  I  trust,  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  system  of  incarceration  in  cells  and 
assault  by  constables,  and  yet  I  have  not  had 
a  single  complaint  of  indolence  against  a  gang, 
and  remarkably  few  complaints  by  managers 
against  individuals;  and  I  feel  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  that,  with  the  support  I  am 
sure  to  receive  from  the  executive,  X  shall  in  a 
very  short  time  be  able  to  see  the  benevolent 
law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  fairiy,  fully, 
and  beneficially  in  operation,  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  mutual  advantages  of  master  and 
apprentices.*' 

Mr.  Harris  says — 

"The  good  feeling  and  friendly  understand- 
ing, which  it  has  afforded  me  such  pleasure  on 
previous  occasions  to  afford  my  testimony  to 
and  approval  of,  still  reign  predominant  in  the 
district;  and  in  any  case  where  the  stream 
thereof  might  happen  to  be  obstructed,  it  could 
only  be  attributed  to  the  attempt  at  exercising 
by  the  employer  something  of  the  despotic 
sway  of  olden  .times,  including  a  harshness  of 
tone  and  manner,  and  ungraciousness,  which 
the  emancipated  bondsman  or  woman  cannot 
be  expectea  to  endure  as  the  affrighted  and 
trembling  slave  would  and  must  have  done. 
The  labouring  populations,  after  a  three  years* 
enfranchisement  from  thraldom,  know  too 
well  their  rights  and  liberties ;  they  feel  them- 
selves raised  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence; and  what  would  once  be  accounted 
heinous  offences,  and  punished  with  severity, 
can  and  should  now  only  be  considered  as  a 
respectful  assertion  of  their  rights. ' 

And  again, 

^Aa  to  the  indulgences  usually  allowed 
during  slavery,  my  observations  and  remarks 
hereon  must  be  the  same  as  those  heretofore 
submitted ;  they  are  most  usually  given ;  but, 
as  they  are  only  indulgences,  tliey  are  liable  at 
any  moment,  and  upon  any  occasion,  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  withheld,  and  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
believe  they  are  allowed,  and  if  at  any  time 
withheld,  not  for  any  very  considerable  length 
of  time." 

Mr.  Daughtrey  again,  in  July,  IS37, 
says, 

'*  Of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  people 
under  the  present  system,  no  doubt  can  exist. 
I  know  no  intelligent  person,  with  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
and  who  has  been  long  enough  in  the  island  to 
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compare  one  period  with  another,  who  makes 
it  even  a  question." 

I  might  multiply  extracts  of  this  de. 
scription  if  it  would  not  weary  the  House  ; 
but  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  general 
tenor  of  these  reports,  as  proving  the  great 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  negro 
under  the  present  system. 

I  would  ask  hon.  Members  to  read  these 
reports  with  attention,  to  consider  them  as 
a  whole,  and  to  view  them  in  connexion 
with  the  particular  instances  of  oppression 
and  of  wrong  which  have  excited  so  much 
just  indignation,  but  which  alone  do  not 
afibrd  a  fair  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
system.  I  again  protest  against  one  case 
being  selected  from  1,000,  while  the  re- 
maining 999i  of  a  totally  different  cliaractcr, 
are  carefully  withlield  or  overlooked.  The 
general  result  of  all  these  reports  is  of  a 
decidedly  favourable  description.  The  evils 
which  remain,  and  on  which  these  reports 
are  by  no  means  silent,  are  the  remnant  of 
those  inherent  in  slavery,  and  are  gradually 
passing  away.  It  would  be  the  extreme  of 
folly  to  suppose  that,  by  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  an  act  of  Parliament,  virtue  could 
be  immediately  substituted  for  vice  through- 
out a  society  tainted  by  slavery,  or  that 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  good  will  would 
universally  spring  up  where,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  prevailing  features  of 
the  system  had  been  irresponsiJdle  power  in 
the  master,  and  terror  in  the  slave.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  far  more  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  master  and  apprentice  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  the  new  system  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
most  impolitic  for  Parliament  now  to  inter- 
fere by  a  sudden  disruption  of  the  ties 
which  yet  bind  one  class  to  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  passages  which  I  have 
read  from  the  ordinary  reports  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, there  is  one  of  a  different  nature, 
to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  advert.  The 
report  to  which  I  now  refer  is  that  of  Mr. 
Edward  Baynes,  a  most  intelligent  and 
humane  man,  and  it  comprises  answers  to 
eertain  questions  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  by  a  Mr.  Hovey,  the  agent  of  a 
society  in  the  United  States,  having  for  its 
object  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  Mr.  Baynes  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  has  been  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  its  defects.    I  mention  this  as 


giving  additional  force  to  the  observatioiu 
which  I  am  about  to  read.  Some  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  him  were  the  fol- 
lowing— 

'*  Is  there  an  increasing  confidence  among 
the  people  in  the  stability  of  the  present  course 
of  things  ?  lie  says,  by  the  expression,  *  pre- 
sent state  of  things,'  does  Mr.  Hovey  allude  to 
the  apprenticeship  ?  If  he  do,  it  is  clear  that, 
being  an  intermediate  state  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  a  period  simply  of  transition  and 
preparation,  it  can  in  nowise  be  said  to  possess 
stability.  If  Mr.  Hov6y's  meaning  extend 
generally  to  the  measure  in  progress,  and  to 
the  great  end  to  be  attained  by  the  elevation 
of  a  iage  portion  of  the  family  of  man  from 
the  most  pitiable  and  degrading  state  of  slavery 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  to  the  con- 
dition of  freemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  experiment  has  not  only  been  attended 
with  complete  success  already,  but  that  its 
effects  also  will  be  lasting  and  stable." 

**  Do  they  perform  much  extra  labour  for 
hire  ? — As  regards  the  performance  of  extra 
work  for  hire,  they  consult  their  own  conve- 
nience, as  freemen  should  do.  Some  sell  their 
time,  and  afford  to  their  employer  an  adequate 
proportion  of  labour ;  others  prefer  using  their 
extra  hours  in  the  cultivation  of  their  provision- 
grounds,  and  the  sale  of  the  produce  in  the 
market.*' 

''  Is  an  increasing  desire  for  knowledge  and 
instruction  apparent  among  them,  and  if  so, 
in  wliat  way  r — An  increasing  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  improvement  is  apparent  among 
them ;  it  manifests  itself  now  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in  the 
enlarged  attendance  on  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, in  the  increasing  attention  to  personal 
decency  and  comfort  in  their  apparel  and 
houses,  and  in  the  signally  intelligent  ques- 
tions which  they  oflen  put,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  to  those  who  have  inclination  or 
leisure  to  converse  with  them." 

"  Has  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  island 
diminished  since  1834  ;  and  if  so,  how  does  it 
appear  ? — I  have  not  time  sufficient  at  my  dis- 
posal to  follow  this  question  through  all  the 
details  which  a  complete  view  of  the  objects 
that  it  embraces  would  lead  to  ;  I  shall  simply 
observe,  that  the  general  amount  of  labour 
performed  in  the  island  has  not  diminished 
since  1834.  The  exports  have  necessarily 
declined  with  the  disuse  of  the  hideous  and 
abominable  system  which  drove  the  slave  to 
the  field  before  daylight,  and  kept  him  there, 
with  Ultle  intermission,  until  night  supervening 
rendered  the  continuation  of  his  task  a  matter 
of  impossibility ;  a  system  which  often  kept 
the  negro,  when  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  on  continuous  labour  for  six  days 
and  as  many  nights,  during  which  time  the 
only  intervals  he  could  devote  to  rest  were 
snatched  by  stealth  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  an 
overseer,  and  liable  to  be  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  lash  of  his  inhuman  taskmaster;  a  sys- 
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tern  under  which,  before  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade^   the  negro  was  worked  like  the 
horse  or  the  steer,  until  he  dropped  under  his 
burthen,  and  when  it  was  held  more  profitable 
and  planter-like  to  purdiase  a  new  slave  than 
to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  patching 
up  the  worn-out  constitution  of  some  unhappy 
wretch  diseased  or  disabled  by  cruel  treatment, 
or  by  compulsory  exertions  beyond  his  strength. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  labour  expended  on  exportable 
commodities    has    necessarily    decreased    in 
amount ;  but  the  sum  total  of  labour  performed 
in  the  island  has  not  at  all  diminished.     It 
seems  to  be  an  undeviating  rule  of  nature  that 
all  atrocious  violations  of  her  laws  defeat  the 
end  which  they   are  meant  to  attain.    The 
negro,  it  is  true,  then  died  under  the  load  or 
under  the  lash ;  but  though  his  master  had  the 
power  to  stay  him,  he  had  not  that  of  making 
him  work  willingly,  or  even  adequately,  when 
removed  from  his  immediate  inspection.  Such 
part  of  his  extra  time  as  the  negro  can  now 
spare,  without  infringing  on  that  claimed  by 
nature  for  repose,  is  devoted  to  his  immediate 
profit  and  convenience  ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  one  hour  of  voluntary  is  worth  two  of 
compulsory  labour.     Hence  the  aggregate  of 
the    work    effected    in    the    island    has    not 
decreased  ;  the  labour  is  merely  diverted  into 
other  channels.     A  reference  to  the  returns  of 
the   custom-house    will    show    that,     whilst 
exports  have  fallen  off,  imports  have  consider- 
ably  increased.    The    negro,    in  fact^    now 
certainly  does  less  for  his  master,  but  vastly 
more  for  himself.    The  course  which  industry 
has    taken    daily    developes    new    resources, 
creates  fresh  wants,  improves  the  condition  of 
the  people  (by  the  people  I  mean  the  labouring 
population   of  Jamaica),  and  increases    the 
market  for  the  staples  and  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country,  without  injuring  the  revenues 
of  the  colony." 

**  Has  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
had  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  enterprise 
and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  especially 
upon  the  yalue  of  property? — Again,  as  I 
observed  in  reply  to  No.  5, 1  have  not  time  to 
go  into  a  lengthened  statistic  detail,  and  must 
confine  ray  remarks  to  facts  that  Mr.  Hovey'^ 
own  experience  will  probably  have  made  him 
acquainted  with.  The  new  system  has  had  an 
effect  on  the  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the 
island,  totally  unanticipated  by  the  most  san- 
guine at  its  commencement.  New  towns  have 
been  founded  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  in  the  old,  new  houses  are  springing  up 
on  all  sides.  Institutions,  untbought  of  in  the 
days  of  slavery,  are  established  for  agricultural 
and  scientific  purposes.  Land  daily  increases 
in  value,  and  the  labour  of  apprentices,  con- 
sidered as  properly,  has  brought,  and  is 
bringing  in,  for  the  six  years  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  whole  life 
value  of  the  slave,  as  appraised  by  commis- 
sioned valuators  in  1834.'' 


Now,  I  ask,  whether,  after  haying  heard 
these  opinions,  entitled,  as  they  are,  to  the 
greatest    weight,    and    forming    a    small 
portion  only  of  the  evidence  of  a  similar 
character    contained    in    these    yolumcs, 
which   I   trust  hon.  Gentlemen  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  before  they  hastily 
adopt    a  conclusion   adyerse    to  the  yiew 
which  I  have  taken, — I  ask,  whether  the 
representations  and  statements  which  have 
been  circulated  through  the  country  are 
warranted  in  point  of  ftict  ?     Only  yester- 
day a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Oo- 
vcmment  by   a  large  body   of  delegates, 
representing  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  speaking  with  the  authority  which  un- 
doubtedly  attaches  to  their  number  and 
their  character.     What  are   the  terms  in 
which  that  memorial  speaks  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  apprenticed  negroes  ?  The 
parties  from  which  it  emanates  state,  that 
they  have  learnt  with  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  disgust,  "  that,   with  but 
few  and  slight  exceptions,,  the  purposes  of 
the  Abolition  Act  have  been  defeated  ;  and 
that,  a  |)eople,  already  crushed  by  tyranny 
and  oppression,    have  had   their  miseries 
aggravated,  and  in  a  yariety  of  ways  have 
been  spoiled  and   harassed  beyond  all  they 
had   to  endure  under  slavery  itself."     Is 
that  statement  borne  out  by  the  evidence } 
Let  the  House  compare  it  witli  the  facts 
which   I  have  submitted  to  them,  and  I 
would   then    ask,   whether  there    is   any 
ground  for  such  an  opinion,  or  any  suffici- 
ent reason  for  the  great  excitement  which 
has  been  raised  ?     I  have  no  doubt,  that 
those  from  whom  this  memorial  emanates 
were  firmly   convinced  of  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  their  statements;  but  this  is 
only  a  proof,  that  the  most  incorrect  inform- 
ation  has  been  circulated  on   the  subject. 
I  believe  the  information  which  has  been 
so   circulated,   and   on    which  resolutions 
have    been   passed,  and   petitions  framed, 
has  originated  with  some  few  persons,  who, 
with  good  intentions  it  may  be,  but  with 
excited    and  mistaken  feelings,  desire  to 
prevent  the  peaceful    termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  at  the  expiration  of  its  legal 
term.     There  were  those  in  1 833  who  de- 
clared, that  nothing  should  induce  them  to 
assent   to  the  apprenticeship;    and  who, 
not  having  then  succeeded  in  defeating  it, 
are  determined  in  1838  that  it  shall  come 
to  a  violent  termination. 

Frauds  have  been  practised  at  public 
meetings  by  a  concealment  of  the  truth, 
frauds  for  which  the  Government  at  least 
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are  in  no  degree  xesponsible,  as  they  hare 
imparted  the  fullest  informatuniy  with- 
holding, indeed^  nothing  from  Parliament 
which  made  acainst  the  system,  hut  ex- 
hibiting a  faithful  picture  of  it  as  a  whole. 
Difficmties  of  no  ordinary  nature  there  no 
doubt  have  been  in  the  administration  of 
it ;  but  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  to  secure  its  working  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Act^  and  advantageously  to  the  inter- 
ests o£  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  The 
result  1  believe  to  be,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assert,  that  the  experiment  has  failed, 
or  that,  in  the  great  nugority  of  instances, 
any  foundation  exists  for  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors. 

There  is  one  other  extract  from  the 
Reports  before  me  to  which  I  feel  it  right 
to  refer,  as  materially  bearing  on  the  state 
of  the  apprenticed  negroes.  The  document 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  report  from 
three  special  magistrates  on  the  state  of 
crime  in  Jamaica,  which  had  been  repre- 
sented to  have  been  greatly  increased.  I 
select  the  following  passage  as  affordins 
strong  evidence  of  the  improvement  which 
has  been  effected.  It  is  well  known  how 
low  the  state  of  moral  feeling  was  during 
slavery,  and  how  great  was  the  licentious, 
ness  which  it  occasioned.  These  magistrates 
say, 

''Tlie  perpetratioo  of  rape,  which  the  grand 
jury  declared  to  have  become  frequent  in  a 
country  in  which  formerly  it  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence, should  be  deemed  not  the  evidence  of 
increasing  crime,  but  of  a  sense  of  increased 
decency  and  moral  propriety  in  the  peasantry, 
who  claim  the  protection  of  the  law  against 
this  outrage." 

*'  It  is  presuming  too  much  on  the  illusion 
of  prejudice  to  suppose  it  can  be  believed,  in 
a  state  of  society  in  which,  till  lately,  the  ca- 
price of  a  master,  or  the  wanton  depravity  of 
a  plantation  underling,  could  expose  the  naked- 
ness of  a  female,  and  subject  her  to  be  lace- 
rated by  the  whip  of  a  driver,  that  the  chaster 
virtues  could  have  been  much  practised  or 
much  regarded.  The  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  which  assigns  ignorance  to  brute 
creatures,  as  a  mitigation  or  their  condition, 
has  made  also  the  extinction  of  the  acuter 
moral  feelings,  and  of  the  capacities  of  thought, 
intelligence,  and  reflection,  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling men  to  the  degradation  of  slavery ;  the 
low  desires  and  affections  of  such  a  state  could 
never  have  ranked  chastity  as  an  important 
virtue,  or,  if  it  did,  the  defenceless  condition 
which  made  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
one  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  administer  to 
the  arbitrary  self-will  of  another,  presented 
too  many  indacements  to  the  weaker  portion 


to  surrender  it  without  complaint,  to  the  lost 
and  caprice  of  the  stronger.  In  every  country 
in  which  the  domestic  virtues  are  cherished, 
deviations  from  moral  propriety  subject  those 
who  are  betrayed  into  error  to  exclusion 
from  society.  In  those  in  which  female 
chastity  is  respected,  the  ravisher  is  punished 
ignominiously ;  while,  wherever  virtue  is 
treated  with  indifference,  tlie  crime,  though 
not  heard  of,  is  yet  perpetrated,  but  the  offence 
is  not  viewed  as  a  great  atrocity.  A  similar 
state  of  moral  feeling  prevailed  during  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery ;  but,  under  freer  institu- 
tions, or  those  where  religion  has  spread  its 
influence,  and  the  virtuous  affections  are  re- 
garded, female  honour  is  made  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  hence  it  is,  that  the 
crime  of  rape  appears  among  the  offences  of 
the  calendar,  ana  demands  protection  from  the 
same  tribunal,  which  sees,  for  the  first  time, 
the  once  slave  assumina  the  dignity  of  the 
citizen,  and  demanding  that  truth,  good  foith, 
and  honesty,  should  judge  in  his  interests  as 
they  judge  in  those  of  any  other  set  of  the 
King's  subjects." 

This  passage  is  of  great  importance,  as 
bearing  on  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  i^erred  to  as  evidence  of  increased 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.     So 
far  from  showing  their  degraded  condition, 
these  very  cases,  and  the  publicity  given  to 
them,  tend  strongly  to  show  that  they  are 
moro  sensible  of  their  rights,  and  of  the 
protection  which  the   law  affords  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Durham  has  alluded 
to  several  cases  where  illesal  acts  of  vio- 
lence had  been  committed  on  them ;  but 
has  he  shown  that  the  law  has  been  insuf- 
ficient to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment 
when  the  crime  has  been  discovered?  Take 
again  the  case  of  Williams.    No  sooner  was 
the  local  Government  informed  of  the  facts 
connected  with  that  case,  than  a  remedy 
was  applied,  and  measures  taken  for  pro- 
venting  the  repetition  of  atrocities  such  as 
were  developed  in  that  investi^tion.    But 
that  case  was  known  to  individuals,  who 
became  acquainted  with  it  in  the  colony 
for  months  before  it  was  communicated 
to  the  Government.     Instead  of  its  being 
disclosed  to  the  Executive  Government,  in 
order  that  the  guilty  parties  mi^ht  be  pu- 
nished, and  the  evil  stopped,  it  was  con- 
cealed^ until  it  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  public  mind  in  this  country. 
Connected  as  I  am  with  that  department 
of  the  Government  to  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colonies  more  immediately 
belongs,  I  rejoice  that  no  share  of  the  re* 
sponsibility  rests  on  me  for  the  continuance 
of  those  atrocities  one  hour  after  they  were 
brought  under  the  notioe  of  the  Govern^ 
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xnent.      An  immediate  inquiiy  was  insti- 
tuted^  and^    so  far  as  the  power  of  the 
Executive  Government  extended^  an  im- 
mediate check  was  placed  on  the  practices 
ivbich  were  discovered.     That  this  was  not 
done  many  months  sooner,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  those  who  abstained  from 
at    once  making  the  facts  known  to  the 
local   Government^  when  measures  would 
have  been  promptly  taken  for  investigation 
and  redress. 

A  passage  was  read  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham,  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  in  this  case,  stating  that 
the  treadmill  still  is  an  instrument  rather  of 
torture  than  of  just  and  salutary  punishment. 
It  was  so  at  the  time  of  their  investigation, 
but    Sir  L.  Smith,  in   transmitting  their 
Report,  distinctly  states,  that  he  had  given 
most  positive  oxders  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
abuse,  and  that  he  had  regulated  the  pu- 
nishment with  due  regard  to  moderation 
and  safety. 

Again,  the  cases  have  been  referred  to 
in  which  females  have  been  flogged-— a 
practice  which,  I  believe,  to  be  wholly  il- 
legal, even  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  proved  to  have  taken 
place. 

This   punishment   has  never  been  in* 
flicted,  except  under  pretence  of  workhouse 
or  prison  regulations,  and  even  in  such  case 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  have  expressed 
their  belief  of  its  illegality.     I  must  say, 
that  I  think  they  would  have  acted  more 
honestly,  and  evinced  a  mater  disposition 
to  correct  abuses,  had  they  efiectually  re- 
moved the  doubt  on  this  suUect  by  a  de- 
claratory law.     These  cases,  however,  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  appren- 
ticeship system.    Under  that  code,  it  is  true, 
that  persons  are  liable  to  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  for  ofienoes  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  existing  system ;  but  if  the 
apprenticeship  were  to  be  abolished  to- 
morrow, there  are  numerous  offences  of 
which  females  might  be  convicted  under 
the  ordinary  laws,  and  by  the  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates, which  would  subject  them  to  the 
same  punishments.     By  the  Bill  now  be- 
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this  prohibition  those  offences  which  would 
subject  any  person  of  free  condition  to  the 
same  punishment  This  proviso  has  given 
rise  to  the  only  doubt  on  the  subject.  It 
is  alleged,  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, whether  free  or  not,  are  liable  to  the 
prison  regulations  in  this  and  every  other 
respect.  We  propose  now  to  omit  this  pro- 
viso, and  to  render  the  prohibition  absolute 
in  the  case  of  female  apprentices,  and  a  pe. 
nalty  is  to  be  attached  to  the  breach  of  the 
law.  By  this  means,  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  removed,  and  a  power  given  to 
enforce  a  compliance  with  what  was  clearly 
the  previous  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Purham  has  also 
alleged,  that  a  breach  of  contract  has  been 
committed,  in  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  food  allowed  to  the  apprentices^  and  has 
particularly  referred  to  oritish  Guiana  as 
establishing  this  objection. 

The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
expressly  provided,  that  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  services  of  an  apprenticed  labourer 
should  be  required  to  supply  him  with  such 
food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicine,  medical 
attendance,  and  such  other  maintenance, 
and  allowances  as  by  any  law  then  in 
force  in  the  Colony  to  which  such  appren- 
ticed labourer  belonged,  an  owner  was 
required  to  supply  to  any  slave  being  of  the 
same  age  and  sex  as  such  apprenticed 
labourer.  It  fixed  these  allowances  at  the 
same  amount,  during  the  apprenticeship,  at 
which  they  were  fixed  by  law  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  that  act.  Now,  in  British  Gui- 
ana, aprodamation  of  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  that  colony,  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  food  to  be  supplied 
to  the  negroes,  not  as  apprentices,  but  as 
slaves,  had  been  issued  in  the  beginning  of 
1833.  My  hon.  Friend  says,  this  was  not 
in  force  when  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  passed^  not  having  been  expressly 
confirmed  by  Order  in  Council.  This  is  a 
legal  question,  on  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, on  my  own  authority  to  dispute  his 
view  of  the  case ;  but  the  question  has 
been  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and   they  have   given   a   decided 


fore  the  House,  we  propose  to  put  an  end    opinion,  that  the  proclamation  in  question 


to  tbe  punishment  of  female  apprentices  by 
flogging;  under  any  pretext  whatever.  My 
hon.  Friend  has  stated,  we  are  only  repeat- 
ing an  enactment  which  has  already  been 
found  inefficient.    This  is  not  the  case.    If 


was  in  force,  and  that  consequently  the 
scale  of  food  which  it  prescribed  was  fixed 
as  the  legal  amount  to  be  supplied  to  the 
apprentices  by  the  clause  of  our  own  Act, 
to  which  1  have  referred,  and  that  it  could 


he  had  looked  attentively  at  the   clause  not  be  increased  without  the  authority  of 

of  the  Act  of  1833,  which  prohibits  the  Parliament.     The   hon.    Gentleman    has 

flogging  of  female  apprentices,  he  would  referred  to  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 

have  found  a  proviso,  which  excepted  from  ject,  and  has  professed  his  ignorance  of  the 
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steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  remedy 
the  grievance.  If  he  had  read  the  Bill 
sent  from  the  other  House,  and  which  I 
hope  will  soon  become  law^  he  would  have 
found  that  this  'case  is  expressly  provided 
for«  and  that  a  clause  is  contained  in  it, 
authorising  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
food  to  the  apprenticed  negroes  in  British 
Guiana,  notwithstanding  the  legal  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  on  the  subject.  But 
with  regard  to  British  Guiana,  and  other 
colonies  simOarly  circumstanced^  there  can 
he  no  pretence  for  alleging  a  breach  of 
contract  as  against  the  proprietors  for 
defects  in  the  law.  That  colony,  as  one 
of  the  Crown  colonies,  is  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and 
if  any  defects  exist  in  the  laws  in  force 
there,  as  it  respects  the  apprentices,  the 
charge  ought  rather  to  he  preferred  against 
the  Government  than  against  the  proprietors, 
who  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to  enact- 
ments by  orders  in  Council. 

But  my  hon.  Friend  next  adverted  to 
the  amount  of  punishments  inflicted  in 
British  Guiana  as  proof  of  a  very  severe 
and  defective  administration  of  the  law. 
From  all  the  information  which  I  possess, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  statements  which 
he  has  made,  give  a  most  unfair  represent- 
ation of  the  administration  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  that  colony  under  Sir 
Carmichael  Smyth.  All  who  know  that 
officer  must  aclmowledge,  that  no  man  can 
have  been  more  anxious  than  he  has  been 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Abolition 
Act  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
all  parties,  and  more  especially  of  the  ap- 
prenticed negroes.  I  am  confident  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  complaints 
which  he  has  preferred  against  him,  has 
drawn  his-information,  not  from  the  papens 
before  the  House,  some  of  which  he  cannot 
have  read,  but  from  some  person  whose 
object  it  must  have  been  to  make  out  a 
case  against  Sir  Carmichael  Smyth  and 
his  administration  in  British  Guiana.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  the  amount  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  that  colony  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  apprenticeship. 
Is  he  aware  that  during  slavery  that 
punishment  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
in  British  Guiana  than  in  any  other 
colony  ?  Has  he  compared  the  amount 
during  even  those  first  six  months,  with 
what  it  was  during  any  corresponding 
period  before  the  abolition  of  da  very  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  that  he 
has  not  the  means  of  knowing  what  the 
facts  at  present  are  on  this  subject.     If  he 


had  referred  to  the  tabukr  statement 
contained  in  the  papers  before  the  House, 
he  would  have  found  accurate  information 
upon  it.  He  would  have  found,  from  the 
return  of  punishments  exhibited  in  that 
statement  for  the  year  ending  with  May, 
1837,  that  there  had  been  a  most  rapid 
decrease,  especially  of  corporal  punishment. 
The  return  for  the  last  month  of  that  year 
being  incomplete,  I  will  refer  to  that  for 
the  month  of  April,  in  which,  out  of 
a  population  of  more  than  70,000  appreii* 
tices,  the  whole  number  of  punishments  of 
every  description  was  only  489«  or  five- 
eighths  per  cent.,  of  which  the  corporal 
punishments  were  only  three,  and  the 
maximum  of  punishment  of  any  other  kind 
was  one  month's  hard  labour.  I  may  add, 
that  corporal  punishment  in  that  colony, 
has  been  wholly  discontinued,  except  on 
reference  to  the  governor,  and  in  cases  of 
theft. 

If  I  wanted  a  proof  of  the  rapid  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  British 
Guiana  since  the  commencement  of  the 
apprenticeship,  I  should  appeal  to  this 
fact,  that  although  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  new  system  corporal  punish- 
ment was  considered  necessary  to  a  great 
extent,  though  much  reduced  as  compared 
with  any  former  time,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years  it  had  been  altogether  dis* 
continued,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  not 
of  offences  under  the  apprenticeship  code, 
but  of  theft. 

Again,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  free 
children  in  that  colony,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  the  hon.  Gentleman  can 
have  obtained  his  information  on  this  point. 
The  papers  before  the  House,  which  he 
might  have  examined,  give  very  detailed 
and  minute  information  on  this  as  well  as 
on  other  matters  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  British  Guiana. 
A  series  of  questions  calculated  to  elicit  the 
fullest  information,  are  periodically  an- 
swered by  each  of  the  special  magistrates ; 
these  answers  are  transmitted  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  laid  before  Parliament. 
One  of  these  questions  relates  to  the  eon* 
dition  of  the  free  children,  the  care  taken  of 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
maintained,  and  their  medical  treatment 
when  sick. 

I  will  read  the  answers  of  each  of  the 
special  magistrates  to  that  question  for  one 
month  from  the  papers  now  on  the  table  of 
the  House. 

"  The  children  are  allowed  provisions, 
nurses,  and  medical  attendance." 
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*'  The  children  are  allowed  the  same  food, 
cc,  as  when  in  a  state  of  slavery/' 

"  The  children  are  fed  and  allowed  the  same 
111  vantages  as  when  in  a  state  of  slavery." 

**  On  all   estates  the  children  are   allowed 
food,   nurses,  and  medical  attendance." 

'*  The  children  are  fed  grataitously  on  all  the 
estates,  have  nurses  and  medical  attendance/' 
*'  The  children  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
when  in  a  state  of  slavery." 

''  No  variation  has  taken  place  since  last 
report." 

The  terms  of  that  report  being,  "  They  are 
fedyhave  medical  attendance  and  nurses  while 
the  mothers  are  at  work.*' 

On  plantations  "  Best/'  **  Vreed-en-hoop/' 
and  Tuchen  de  Vrienden/'  "  no  food  is 
allowed ;  but  on  all  the  other  estates  they 
receive  the  same  allowance  as  before  1st 
August,  1834." 

**  The  children  are  treated  as  formerly/' 
"  The  children  are  fed  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  they  were  in  a  state  of 
slavery/' 

"  The  free  children  upon  all  the  estates  are 
most  liberally  provided  for." 

^*  Generally   the    same  as  before  the   1st 
August,  1834." 

<<  The  children  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  in  a  state  of  slavery.'* 

<*  On  most  of  the  estates  the  children  are  fed 
as  before  the  apprenticeship ;  on  all  they  re- 
ceive medical  attendance/' 

With  scarcely  an   exception  it  appears 
that  the  free  children  all  receive  the  same 
food,  medicine,  and  attention,  as  they  did 
before  the  apprenticeship.     I  wish  their 
condition  was  equally  good  in  every  other 
Colony.     But  even  if  they  were  not  so  at- 
tended to,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  breach  of  contract.     No    legal 
obligation  is  imposed  on  the  proprietors  to 
maintain   these  children.     Our  own    act 
provided  another  mode  by  which,  in  case  of 
the  inability  of  their  parents  to  maintain 
them,   they    might    be   provided  for.     A 
strong  and  just  objection  has  been  found 
practically  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents  to  this    provision,  and  the    great 
body   of   proprietors    in  British    Guiana 
appear  to  have  voluntarily  taken  on  them- 
selves the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
children. 

On  this  point  I  hope  I  have  fully  an- 
swered the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  alluded  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  special  magistrates.  I  asked 
bim  at  the  time  to  mention  his  name,  that 
1  might  at  once,  before  the  House,  com- 
pare the  statement  of  this  magistrate  as 
communicated  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
his  official  reports,  and  the  answers  given 
to  the  questions  addressed   to  him  by  the 
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Government  on  this  point,  as  I  am  unable 
to  find  one  whose  information  to  the  Go- 
vernment, at  all  bears  out  the  statement  on 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  relied. 

Another  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
observations  as  to  British  Guiana>  afibrds 
the  clearest  proof,  that  he  has  not  read  theie 
papers  himself,  hot  has  trusted  to  extracts 
made  from  them  by  some  other  person^ 
whose  object  it  was,  to  establish  a  case 
rather  than  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  whole 
facts.  He  has  said,  that  Lord  Glenelg  was 
compelled  to  waive  an  objection  which  he 
had  made  to  Sunday  markets  in  Guiana, 
and  had  consented  to  the  enactment  of  an 
ordinance,  lecalizing  Sunday  markets. 
Now,  if  he  had  read  even  the  whole  of  the 
pace,  from  which  it  is  evident  his  partial 
information  has  been  drawn,  he  would 
have  found,  that  the  fact  was  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  he  has  stated.  An  ordin. 
anoe  with  the  objectionable  clause  was 
indeed  passed  in  the  Colony,  but  Lord 
Glenelg,  in  his  despatch  of  the  29tb  of 
October,  1836,  says. 


^' The  sixth  clause  distinctly  authorizes  the 
holding  of  markets  on  the  Sunday,  although 
they  are  to  be  closed  at  half  past  niue  in  the 
morning.  It  is  impossible  that  His  Majesty 
should  confirm  an  enactment,  sanctioning  a 
practice  which,  even  during  the  continuance  of 
Slavery,  had  been  abolished  and  prohibited." 

Sir  C.  Smyth,  in  answer  to  that  des- 
patch, states, 

'Mn  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  instruc- 
tions, the  sixth  clause,  or  enactment,  having 
reference  to  Sunday  morning  markets,  and 
directing  such  markets  to  be  closed  at  half  past 
nine,  a.  m.,  will  also  be  expunged  from  the 
new  ordinance." 

It  is  true,  that,  in  that  despatch,  the 
Governor,  in  his  own  justification,  states 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
assent  to  the  ordinance  with  the  objection- 
able clause,  but  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
decided  opinion  of  Lord  Glenelg ;  and,  in 
a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  13th  of 
February,  1837,  be  says, 

"  I  have  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  an 
ordinance  for  the  better  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  in  which  those  enactments  of  the 
former  ordinance,  which  were  disappro? ed  of 
by  his  Majesty,  as  communicated  to  me  in 
your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  29  th  October 
No.  161,  have  been  omitted.^' 

On  a  reference  to  this  correspondence,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  statement  of  my  hon. 
Friend  on  this  point  was,  I  am  quite  sure, 
unintentional  on  his  part,  but  undoubtedly 
the  very  reverse  of  the  fact. 
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With  respect  to  one  other  statement 
made  by  my  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  course 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Grenada,  who  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  imprison  his  own  derk  for  a 
refusal  to  carry  into  effect  a  decree  of  the 
court  as  to  the  classification  of  the  appren- 
ticesy  I  can  only  say,  that  1  have  heturd  it 
to-night  for  the  first  time,  and  that  no  infor- 
mation has  reached  the  Government  which 
can  induce  me  to  believe  that  such  an  oc- 
currence can  have  taken  place.  Doubts 
have  certainly  arisen  in  several  of  the 
colonies  as  to  the  correct  classification  of 
the  apprentices;  but  here  again  the  bill 
which  we  have  proposed  will  provide  an 
effectual  and  complete  remedy*  That  bill 
is  calculated  to  meet  every  existing  evil ;  to 
compel,  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  a 
compliance  with  the  humane  and  judicious 
system  of  management  in  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  grant  of  allowances, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  which  has 
already  been  cheerfully  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  great  majority;  and  further,  to 
supply  those  defects  in  the  existing  laws 
which  the  Colonial  Legislatures  have  either 
refused  or  failed  to  supply-  That  those 
defects  are  numerous  in  the  law  of  Jamaica, 
I  not  only  do  not  deny,  but  I  fully  admit 
and  even  assert  J  cannot,  however,  join 
in  the  censure  which  has  been  imputed  to 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  for  the  course  which 
he  pursued  with  reference  to  the  Jamaica 
Act.  I  regret  that  it  was  declared  adequate 
and  satisfactory,  but  that  regret  is  founded 
on  subsequent  experience  of  its  defects,  and 
on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Jamaica 
legislature.  The  noble  Lord  only  acted  as 
probably  any  other  man  would  have  acted 
under  similar  circumstances ;  receiving,  as 
he  did,  from  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was 
then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  a  strong  recom* 
mendation  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken, 
and  an  assurance  of  his  belief,  that  the 
Colonial  Legislature  was  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
the  Imperial  Act ;  nor  can  I  impute  to  the 
noble  Lord  any  blame  which  would  not 
equally  attach  to  those  with  whom  he 
acted.  I  am  only  referring  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  has  himself  distinctly  stated  on 
a  former  occasion,  when  I  remind  the 
House  that  the  decision  on  that  Act  was 
not  taken  until  after  it  had  been,  clause  by 
clause,  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues;  and  when  I  remember  who 
then  occupied,  as  a  Member  of  the  Cabinejt, 
the  highest  legal  station  in  this  country ; 
when  iconsider  the  deference  which  must 


have  been  paid  to  his  opinion  on  a  question 
of  law  by  tiiose  who,  technically  speaking, 
were  unlearned  men ;  when  I  advert  to  the 
additional  weight  which  must  have  attached 
to  his  judgement  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
understock  to  have  taken  so  deep  an  interesti 
and  on  which  he  still  continues  to  bestow  so 
much  attention,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  whatever  blame  may  be  imputed 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  for  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  attaches  with  tenfold  force 
to  Lord  Brougham,    whose  duty    it  un- 
doubtedly was,  had  he  perceived  their  exist- 
ence, to  have  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues 
such  defects  in  the  Jamaica  Act,  as  would 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  withhold  the 
declaration  of  its  being  adequate  and  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  of    entitling  the 
proprietors  to    compensation.    The  noble 
Lord  opposite,  however,  acted  with  a  gener- 
ous confidence  in  the  Jamaica  Legislature, 
which  I  regret  now  to  feel  was  misplaced. 
1  admit  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  that 
Legislature  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  supply  their  deficiencies  that  the 
Bill    now    before    Parliament   has    been 
framed.     That  Bill  is  calculated  to  meet 
the    existing  evils,    but   not  to  advance 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.     The 
Government  hold  themselves  bound  on  the 
one  hand  to  do  justice  to  the  proprietors, 
and  to  maintain  the  compact  entered  into 
with  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do 
justice  to  the  negroes,  by  askins  from  Par- 
liament what  the  other  House  has  already 
cheerfully  and  unanimously  conceded,  and 
what,  I  trust,  this  House  will  also  grant, 
those  additional  powers  for  the  Executive 
Government  which  will  enable  it  to  secure 
to  the  negroes,  in  all  cases,  those  rights 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament 
they  should  possess  during  the  intermediate 
state  of  apprenticeship.     An  objection  has 
been  made  to  this  Bill,  that  its  provisions 
are  not  enforced  by  penalties ;  and  a  com- 
parison has  been  instituted  between  the 
penalties  under  the  Abolition  Act  and  those 
to  which  offenders  were  liable  under  for- 
mer laws  for  the  protection  of  slaves.    The 
penalties  imposed   by  the  Abolition  Act, 
and  which  are  equally  imposed  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  for  the  breach  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, may  be  inflicted   by  a  summary 
jurisdiction.   The  higher  penalties  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  could  only   be 
inflicted  after  a  conviction  by  a  Colonial 
jury ;  and  it  is  a  eeneral  rule,  that  when  a 
summary  jurisdiction  is  given,  the  penalty 
is  less  than  when  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender.     But 
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the  hon.  Gentleman  has  overlooked  one 
penalty  proposed  by  the  present  Bill — the 
loss  of  the  services  of  the  apprentice.  It 
provides^  that  an  apprentice  who  has  been 
wronged  or  injured  may  be  altogether  dis- 
charged from  the  apprenticeship ;  and  by  a 
clause  added  to  the  Bill  in  the  other  House, 
and  which  I  think  a  most  valuable  one,  the 
party  who  has  inflicted  the  wrongs  if  not 
himself,  the  person  entitled  to  the  services 
of  the  apprentice,  is  rendered  liable  to  an 
action  of  debt  for  the  value  of  those  ser- 
vices, while  it  is  expressly  provided,  that 
the  offender  shall  continue  subject  to  the 
ordinary  penalties  attaching  to  his  illegal 
conduct. 

Without  occupying  the  time  of  the 
House  by  a  detailed  reference  to  other 
colonies,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  par. 
ticularly  referred  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham,  1  proceed  briefly 
to  advert  to  some  authorities  in  support  of 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  first  of  these  is  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1836,  on  negro  apprenticeship.  That 
Committee  received  a  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence both  with  respect  to  the  Colonial 
laws  and  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
system,  the  evidence  under  the  latter  head 
being  chiefly  confined  to  Jamaica.  After  a 
long  investigation  they  made  a  Report, 
from  which  I  will  read  the  following 
passage: — 

^  Your  Committee  have  thus  commented 
upon  the  principal  points  which  have  been 
brought  before  their  notice ;  and  upon  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  evidence  which  they  have 
received,  they  conceive  that  they  are  warranted 
in  expressing  a  belief,  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  in  Jamaica  is  working  in  a 
manner  not  unfavourable  to  the  momentous 
change  from  slavery  to  freedom  which  is  now 
going  on  there.  They  perceive,  undoubtedly, 
many  traces  of  those  evils  which  are  scarcely 
separable  from  a  state  of  society  confessedly 
defective  and  anomalous,  and  which  can  only 
be  defended  as  one  of  preparation  and  transi- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  see  much 
reason  to  look  forward  with  a  confident  hope 
to  the  result  of  this  great  experiment.  In  tne 
evidence  which  they  have  received,  they  find 
abundant  proof  of  the  general  good  conduct 
of  the  apprentices,  and  of  their  willingness  to 
work  for  wages  whenever  they  are  fairly  and 
considerately  treated  by  their  employers.  It 
is,  indeed,  fully  proved,  that  the  labour  thus 
voluntarily  peiformed  by  the  negro  is  more 
effective  than  that  which  was  obtained  from 
him  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  which  is 
now  given  to  his  employer  during  the  period 
for  which  he  is  compelled  to  work  as  an 
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apprentice.  The  mutual  suspicion  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  the  community 
appear  lo  be  gradually  subsiding,  and  on  the 

Sart  of  the  negro  population,  industrious 
abits,  and  the  desire  of  moral  and  physical 
improvement,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground. 
Under  these  circumstances,  your  Committee 
feel  bound  to  express  their  conviction,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  any 
occurrence  which  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  either  class  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  inviolate  both  parts  of  the 
solemn  engagement  by  which  tlie  services  of 
the  apprenticed  labourer  were  secured  to  his 
employer  for  a  definite  period,  and  under  spe- 
cified restrictions ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  is  to  be  raised  to  a  state  of  unqualified 
freedom,  and  be  governed  by  laws  framed  in 
all  respects  on  the  same  principle  as  those  to 
which  his  white  fellow*8ubjects  are  amenable.'' 

Of  the  Committee  who  agreed  to  this 
Report  Mr.  Buxton  was  a  Member,  and  the 
Report  was. agreed  to  unanimously.  It  is 
but  fair  to  Mr.  Buxton  to  express  my 
belief,  that  he  has  always  been  opposed  to 
the  apprenticeship,  and  that  he  has  never 
concealed  his  objections  to  it ;  but  he,  at 
the  same  time,  has  distinctly  admitted, 
that  a  solemn  engagement  has  been  entered 
into,  and,  after  the  investigation  before 
that  Committee,  he  consent^  to  a  Report 
which  deprecated  any  violation  of  that  en- 
gagement. But  I  have  also  the  subsequent 
authority  of  Mr.  Buxton  in  support  of  my 
view  of  the  case,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  so  recently  as  November  last,  to  the 
delegates  who  were  then  met  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  apprenticeship.  It 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
chairman  informed  the  delegates  that  Mr. 
Josiah  Forster  was  at  the  door  waiting 
their  permission  to  enter  and  read  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Buxton  on 
the  subject  before  them,  and  he  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
admitted  for  that  purpose.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  at  any  meeting  of  persons 
professing  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
negroes,  no  hesitation  could  have  been  felt 
as  to  the  immediate  admission  either  of 
Mr.  Buxton  himself,  or  of  any  friend  of 
his  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  him  on 
the  subject;  but  it  seems,  that  this  readi- 
ness was  not  shown  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. A  lengthy  conversation  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  permission   was 

f;iven  to  Mr.  Forster  to  enter  the  meeting, 
t  was  probably  anticipated  that  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's sentiments  might    not  be  fully  in 
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accordance  with  tbe  deCemunalkm  wUch 
tbey  bad  almdj  adopted.  Mr.  Forster, 
bowever,  at  Unpk  wai  f uflezed  to  appear 
and  read  tbe  leUer,  witb  an  extract  from 
wbicb  I  will  trouble  tbe  Hoiuw.  Mr, 
Buxton  began  bis  letter  by  aaiertbg  bis 
well-known  opposition  to  tbe  appientiee* 
•bip  fljttem,  wnieb  induces  me  to  attach 
tbe  greater  importance  to  tbe  opinions 
which  be  expressed  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  that  letter.    He  sajf ; — 

^  Having  thus  stated  my  sense  of  the 
wrongs  of  tbe  negroes,  I  proceed  to  consider 
what  steps  their  fHends  should  take.  I  am 
not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  makiog  a 
grand  effort  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
apprenticeship  m  1838.  It  seems  to  me  an 
improbability  of  tbe  highest  order  that  we 
should  succeed  in  such  an  attempt.  Whet  is 
our  present  situation  ?  A  contract  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature  exists,'^ 

Mr.  Buxton  admits  tbe  contract  in  tbe 
most  explicit  terms.  Mr,  Buxton,  who 
opposed  tbe  apprenticeship  from  the  be- 

ginninffi  who  moved  tbe  instruction  to  the 
ommittee  on  the  Bill  in  1833,  tbe  object 
of  wbicb  was  to  exclude  tbe  apprenticeship 
from  forming  any  portion  of  tne  compen* 
sation  contracted  to  be  given  to  tbe  prou 
prietors,  here  distinctly  admits  tbe  existence 
of  the  contract  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Le« 
gislature^  although  against  his  own  opinion, 
being  far  too  honest  to  have  recourse  to  any 
subterfuge  by  which  the  obligation  of  that 
contract  could  be  denied.    He  says, 

^  A  contract,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
exists.  We  maintain  that  its  conditions  have 
been  violated,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to 
cease, 

"  Upon  this  matter  of  ha  we  are  at  issue 
with  the  West  Indians ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  Parliament  will  pronounce  its 
verdict  until  our  evidence  has  been  stated  in 
detail,  and  the  apprentice-holders  have  been 
heard  in  reply.  I  observe  that  some  of  our 
excellent  and  zealous  friends  have  expressed 
an  invincible  aversion  to  ParliamentaiY  Com- 
mittees." These  gentlemen  actually  object  to 
any  investigation  of  tbe  facts  on  which  their 
own  opinions  have  been  formed.  They  have, 
as  Mr.  Buxton  says,  an  invincible  aversion  to 
Parliamentary  Committees,  because  they  are 
there  subjected  to  cross-examination ;  because 
their  allegations  are  there  capable  of  being 
sifted  and  scrutinized ;  and  because  there, 
evidence  may  be  adduced  to  rebut  some  of 
those  allegations,  and  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  case  may  be  presented. 
But,  Mr.  Buxton  continues,  *'  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  Parliament  will  decide  so  grave  a 
question,  and  dissolve  an  existing  contract  of 
its  own  making,  without  inquiry ;  and  an  in- 
quiry in  this  case  implies  a  Parliamentary 


Committee.  I  take  it  then  ft»r  granted,  that 
to  an  investigation  before  Partiament  w« 
must  go*  •       •       •       • 

'^  As  oor  case  will  rest  on  specific  grievances^ 
occurring  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  this 
in  itself  will  open  the  doors  to  an  indefinite 
and  endless  accumulation  of  evidence;  in  short. 
we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  planters,  and 
they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  protract  the 
inquiry  as  long  as  they  please.  Let  us  sup* 
post,  however,  that  their  witnesses  being  at 
hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of 
1839,  their  examination  shall  be  completed  by 
the  close  of  that  Session.  In  1840,  tbe  whole 
case  comes  before  Parliament,  an  Act  passes, 
aud  with  all  expedition  it  may  reach  Mauritius 
by  the  day  already  fixed  by  law  for  tbe  termi- 
nation of  the  apprenticeship. 

'^You  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  hitherto  I 
have  contemplated  a  conjunction  of  the  most 
fkvourable  dreumstaoces.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  House  of  Lords,  though  no  Act 
abolishing  the  apprenticeship  will  be  aliowed 
to  pass  till  a  Cfommittee  or  that  House  also 
has  investigated  the  evidence ;  and  this  will 
occupy  at  least  as  much  time,  and  be  attended 
witb  at  least  as  much  difficulty,  as  the  inquiry 
in  the  Commons. 

**  I  have  supposed  that  yon  will  get  Com* 
mittees  to  investigate  the  question,  Whether 
the  contract  has  not  been  virtually  dissolved 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  planters  ?  That  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  never  do.  I  am  utterly 
deceived,  if  yovL  will  find  lOO  men  in  either 
House  who  will  vote  even  for  inauiring  whether 
tbe  apprenticeship  ought  to  be  abolished.  With 
these  views  I  venture  to  pronouce  our  failure 
to  be  certain,  if  we  embark  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  entire  freedom  to  the  negroes  in  1838. 

**  Tbe  eflect  of  snch  a  defeat  cannot  but  be 
injurious  to  our  cause,  and  that  in  manv  ways. 
Our  strength  is  in  the  support  which  the  pub- 
lic is  prepared  to  give  us ;  without  this  we  are 
nothing;  and  our  responsibility  will  be  great 
if  we  s<}oander,  in  a  fruitless  attempt,  that 
force  which  might  be  successfully  employed  in 
important  operations.  There  are  attamable 
points  almost  as  vital,  and  quite  as  pressing, 
as  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  in  1838." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  witb  reading 
the  remainder  of  this  letter,  in  which  the 
objects  contemplated  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
nefp)es,  than  the  abridgment  of  the  term  of 
their  apprenticeship,  are  fully  detailed ;  but 
tbe  whole  letter  will  amply  repay  the  perusal 
of  any  Gentleman  who  will  take  tbe  trouble 
to  read  it.  In  tbe  general  sentiments  which 
Mr.  Buxton  expresses  in  that  letter  I  en- 
tirely concur.  I  af^ree  altogether  with  him 
as  to  tbe  inexpediency  of  having  agitated 
this  question  ;  and  I  believe  he  was  correct 
in  bis  opinion,  that  Parliament  will  not  ac- 
cede to  a  proposition,  such  as  that  whidi 
baa  been  submitted  to  it  by  tbe  hon.  Ba- 
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ronet.    Mr.  BtisUm,  indeed,  I  am  told, 
has  rinoe  changed  this  opinion ;  he  has  re- 
cently declared  his  belief^  that  the  public 
feeling  is  sufficiently  strong  on  this  ques- 
tion to  oyeroome  all  opposition,  and  on  this 
ground  he  is  said  to  have  now  united  him- 
self with  those  who  demand  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  apprentioeship.     But  is  the 
House  to  yield  to  this  argument  ?     Is  it  to 
agree,  contrary  to  its  own  judgment,  to  a 
Tiolation  of  the  national  faith,  merely  be- 
cause of  an  external  pressure  created  by 
most  incorrect  representations?   I   cannot 
believe,  that  such  will  be  the  case.  I  know 
the  means  which  have  been  taken  to  induce 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
resolution.     I  know  that  they  have  been 
importuned  not  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  not  to  decide 
calmly  and  dispassionately  after  they  had 
heard  it  discussed,  but  to  pledge  themselves 
beforehand  to  support  a  motion  which  had 
never  before  been  brought  forward  in  Par- 
liament, and  on  which  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  for  argument  or  debate.     I 
cannot  believe,  that  any  large  portion  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  as  I  have  heard  it 
confidently  stated,  have  abandoned  their 
functions,  as   members  of  a  deliberative 
body,  by  consenting  so  to  pledge  them- 
selves.    I  know  the  urgency  with  which 
they  have  been  pressed  by  their  constituents 
on  the  subject.     I  have  myself  received  re- 
presentations from  many  of  those  whom  I 
nave  the  honour  to  represent,  stating,  as 
they  were  fully  entitled  to  do,  the  grounds 
on  which  they  urged  on  me  a  support  of 
the  present  motion.     I  have  to-night  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  them,  very  nume- 
rously signed,  in  support  of  this  motion ; 
but,  however  I  may  regret  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  present  myself  again 
to  them  with  a  full  confidence  of  being  able 
to  justify  my  refusal  to  pledge  myself  to 
their  view  of  the  case  on  a  question  which 
never  has  been  discussed  within  these  walls. 
If  I  fail  to  convince  them  that  the  course 
which  I  have  taken  is  the  right  one,  I 
shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that 
they  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  per- 
son of  their  representative,  if  having  been 
sent  by  them  to  act  as  one  of  a  deliberative 
body,  and  to  consult  for  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  I  had,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation, 
adopted  at  their  bidding  opinions  which  they 
honestly  and  sincerely  entertain;  but  which, 
I  believe,  to  have  been  formed  on  ex-parte 
statements  and  imperfect  information. 
I  will  now  refer  to  another  authority, 


which  I  am  sure  will  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  great  weieht.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
called  "Jamaica  under  the  apprenticeship 
system,*'  written  so  recentlv  as  January, 
]  838,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  it  is  well 
known,  that  Lord  Sligo  is  the  author.  This 
pamphlet  was  avowraly  written  with  a 
view  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the  present 
system,  and  to  sunest  an  effectual  remedy. 
No  one  could  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  or  better  fitted  for  this  task,  than 
the  noble  Marquis;  and  what  were  his 
opinions  so  recently  as  last  January,  on  the 
present  question  ?  After  showing  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Colonial  Legiwiture  to 
attend  to  any  recommendation  for  an 
amendment  of  the  law ;  he  says,  "  Why 
does  the  English  Administration  delay  a 
moment  in  appealing  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  enforce  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
abolition  law  ?"  Why,  that  is  the  precise 
course  which  we  have  adopted.  We  have 
implicitly  foUowed  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Sligo,  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  if 
an  smendment  of  the  present  law  is  to  be 
effected,  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  is, 
in  his  judgment,  calculated  fully  to  ac- 
complish that  object.  He  proceeds  to  say, 
"The  countrv,  which,  but  with  one  opinion 
carried  that  law,  would  not  surely  hesitate 
to  make  those  subordinate  arrangements 
which  the  omissions  in  the  original  Act 
have  rendered  necessary."  So  far  as  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  no 
such  hesitation  has  been  shown,  and  what 
we  ask  is,  that  this  House  will  sanction  the 
measure  which  has  come  down  to  it,  and 
which  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Lord 
Sligo's  suggestions.  But  then  follows  this 
striking  passage  with  reference  to  the  very 
proposition  which  the  House  is  asked  to 
accede  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 


t* 


The  Anti-slavery  party,  who  find,  that  the 
law  has  been  much  abasea,  and  that  the  hu- 
mane intentioos  of  the  original  promoters  of 
this  most  benevolent  measure  have  been  de- 
feated, crv  out  loudljf  for  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship.  But  it  appears 
doubtful,  if  such  a  measure  would,  in  the  end, 
be  advantageous  to  the  negro.  The  success  of 
immediate  and  total  abolition  in  Antigua,  has 
been  quoted  as  an  argument  in  its  favour ;  but 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Jamaica  has  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  waste  and  unclaimed  land, 
and  every  acre  which  is  not  actually  kept  in 
tillage,  is  soon  covered  with  bush,  impene- 
trable to  all  except  the  negroes.  Into  these 
places,  where  fooa  can  be  procured  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  labour;  where,  as  has 
oeen  proved  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  man 
E2 
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can  provide  a  year's  food  for  a  reasonable 
family  by  twelve  days*  labour  at  his  plantain 
ground,— where,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
no  more  clothes  are  necessary  than  what  are 
required  by  decency ;  where  the  quantity  of 
unclaimed  wood,  and  of  the  thatch  palm, 
cn-ibles  the  negro  to  erect  a  comfortable  hut  in 
a  few  hours, — into  these  places  will  he  prob- 
ably retire,  and  there  lazily  pass  his  life, 
never  issuing  from  his  recess  until  the  want  of 
some  luxuries  may  lead  him  to  bring  produce 
to  market,  or  perhaps,  if  the  market  is  over- 
stocked, may  induce  him  to  labour  for  a  few 
hours.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  conti- 
nued labour  is  to  be  expected  from  him.  How 
is  the  case  in  Antigua?  It  is  a  small  island, 
every  acre  of  which  is  well  known  ;  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  there  exists  not  a  single  spring 
of  fresh  water,  and  where  the  provisions  are 
all  imported  ;  wbere  there  is  no  resource  but 
work,  with  the  produce  of  which  the  negro 
goes  to  market,  and  purchases  his  daily  bread. 
There  the  immediate  emancipation  was  a  wise 
measure;  but  in  Jamaica,  more  time  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
for  freedom.  If  the  colonists  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  if  they  have  not 
made  use  of  the  interval  to  get  rid  of  the  feel- 
ings ttigendered  among  the  blacks  by  a  long 
course  of  oppressions  during  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  it  is  their  own  fault— they  will 
suffer  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
they  will  employ  the  remaining  time  better, 
and  that  nobler  feelings  will  succeed  those  now 
existing." 

I  must  say,  I  can  scarcely  go  the  length 
of  the  noble  Marqub  in  his  opinion  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  negro  to  continuous 
labour,  and  1  am  inclined  to  hope,  that  he 
may  have  overstated  the  difficulties  likely 
to  arise  in  Jamaica  on  the  expiration  of  the 
apprenticeship.  This  extract,  however, 
from  Lord  Sligo's  pamphlet,  suggests  a 
consideration,  which,  after  all,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  decision  of  this 
question,  namely,  whether  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  throughout  all 
the  West-Indian  Colonies  by  the  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  would  be  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  negroes  themselves.  If 
this  could  be  clearly  established,  it  might  be 
necessary  that  the  House  should  consider 
by  what  means  the  object  might  be  accom- 
plished without  injustice  to  any  parties 
concerned,  and  without  the  violation  of  any 
existing  engagements.  But  my  firm  belief 
is,  that  the  sudden  and  violent  disruption  of 
the  ties  which  still  bind  the  apprenticed 
negro  to  his  master,  would  insure  the  ter- 
mination of  the  apprenticeship  under  cir- 
cumstances the  roost  adverse  and  inauspi- 
cious to  the  interests  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves,     Let  the  House  remember,   that 


during  the  apprentioeship,  Uiey  ire  wciued 
in  the  enjo3nnent  of  their  huta  and  prov^ 
aion  grounds,  but  that  they  would  have  no 
legal  right  to  them,  if,  without  any  further 
enactment  than  that  which  is  contained  in 
a  Bill  now  on  the  table  of  the  other  Houae 
of  Parliament,  the  apprenticeship  should  be 
abolished  on  the  Ist  of  August  next.  Why» 
that  Bill  is  not  to  be  proceeded  with  until 
some  day,  not  yet  fixed,  after  the  holidayi. 
Supposing  it  to  be  taken  up  at  an  early  day 
after  Easter,  and  to  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  the  usual  course  of  business  wiU 
allow,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
could  become  law,  and  reach  the  Colonies 
in  which  it  is  to  come  into  operation,  until 
within  a  few  days  of  the  Ist  of  August, 
even  if  it  should  arrive  there  so  soon.  If 
it  really  was  intended  to  confer  any  benefit 
on  the  negroes  by  that  Bill,  it  ought  to 
have  been  proceeded  with  at  once,  and 
without  delay.  The  course  which  has  been 
taken  with  it  is  such  as  only  to  pander  to 
the  popular  delusion.  But,  supposing  it  to 
become  law,  and  to  arrive  in  the  Coloniea  a 
few  days  beifore  the  Ist  of  August*  Jet  the 
House  consider  the  irritation  and  excite- 
ment which  could  not  fail  to  be  produced 
by  it,  in  the  minds  of  those  very  persons 
who  are  accused,  even  under  the  restraints 
which  the  law  now  imposes  on  them,  of  a 
tyrannical  and  cruel  exercise  of  power. 
What  security  would  there  be,  when  the 
legal  right  of  the  negro  to  his  hut,  and 
provision  ground  was  gone,  and  the  exdu* 
si ve  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Magistrates 
at  an  end,  that  there  would  be  no  attempt 
to  deprive  the  negroes  of  their  homes,  and 
in  many  instances  to  turn  them  loose  to 
seek  for  shelter  and  support  elsewhere, 
under  feelings  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  acts  of  plunder  or  of  violence  ?  Let  the 
House  reflect  on  the  mutual  ilLfeeling 
which  would  thus  be  engendered  between 
the  difiTerent  classes  of  society — ^let  it  reflect 
on  the  resistance  which  might  probably  be 
offered  under  such  circumstances  to  acts 
legally  within  the  power  of  the  planter, 
and  which  in  a  moment  of  exasperation 
might  be  recklessly  and  injudiciously  exer- 
cis^ — and  let  it  consider  the  effects  of  dis. 
turbance  or  insurrection ;  —  that  the  tide  of 
improvement  would  be  rolled  back — that 
the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  negro  would  be  checked — ^that 
the  extending  plans  of  education,  and  reli- 
gious instruction  would  be  impeded  and 
suspended — and  then  let  the  House  pause 
before  it  accedes  to  a  proposition,  which, 
while  it  would  afford  ground  of  copiplaint 
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to  the  proprietor  tfs  a  breach  of  engace- 
ment^  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  very  class  <^  persons  whom  it 
is  intended  to  benefit* 

I  know  that  thu  argument  is  used  in  a 
different  way.    The  advocates  of  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  tell  us, 
with  something  of  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
such  will  be  the  daneer  from  a  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hopes  wnich  have  been  raised 
in  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  that  we  dare 
not  refuse  to  comply   with  the   demand 
which  is   made.     I   will  not   conceal  my 
apprehension  of  danger  from  the  excite- 
ment which  I   think  has  been  unwisely 
created,  and  from  the  disappointment  of 
hopes   which  ought  never  to  have  been 
raised.     Here  again  I  fully  agree  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter,  from 
which  I  have  already  read  an  extract.   But 
no  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  dis- 
appointment and  danger  rests  with  the  Go- 
vernment.     Our  constant  endeavour  has 
been  to  allaj  excitement,  and  so  to  admi- 
nister the  present  system  as  to  secure  its 
peaceful  termination,  under  circumstances 
the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of   all  classes,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  throughout  the   Colonies. 
With  the  advocates  of  the  present  proposi- 
tion must  rest  the  undivided  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  this 
question.     But,  although   sensible  of  the 
danger,  I  do  not  despair  of  a  prosperous 
issue  to  the  ereat  experiment  now  in  pro- 
gress.    I  still  hope  that  the  negroes  will 
continue  to  pursue  a  peaceful  and  a  quiet 
course,  and  will  thus  arrive  at  a  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  intermediate  state  in  which 
they  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  before 
they  enjoy  unrestricted  freedom.     I  trust, 
that  the  influence  and  authority  of  this 
House  will    be  interposed   to   avert    the 
danger  with   which   we  are  threatened. 
I  trust,  that  its  decision  will  prove,  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  recede 
from  the  engagements  which  we  have  con. 
tracted.     If  hon.  Gentlemen  are  satisfied 
that  a  contract  does  exist,  and  that  no  breach 
of  that  contract  has  been  established  which 
could  warrant  us  in  eoing  farther  than  the 
Bill  now  before  us,  l  ask  them  to  negative 
this  resolution  by  a  decisive  majority,  that 
the  negroes  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  deliberate  determination  of  Parliament, 
that  suspense  may  give  place  to  certainty, 
and  that  the  excitement  so  thoughtlessly 
and  indiscreetly  raised,  may  not  be  produc- 
tive of  those  evils  which  it  is  calculated  to 


produce*    I  ask  them  to  follow  the  same 
course  with   this    resolution    which   was 
adopted   some  weeks  ago,   in    the   other 
House  of  Parliament,  when  a  resolution, 
as  I  believe,   in  predsely  similar  terms, 
moved  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  was 
negatived ;  and,  although  a  Bill  has  been 
subsequently  introduced  into  that  House, 
purporting  to  have  the  same  object  in  view, 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  serious  expects, 
tion  can  be  entertained  of  its  being  assented 
to.     Such  a  measure,  making  no  provision 
for  the  altered  state (^  society  which  would 
follow  its  enactment,  leaving  untouched  the 
powers  of  the  Colonial  magistracy,  and  af- 
fording no  protection  to  the  negroes,  is  one 
from  which  I  can  only  anticipate  diuastrous 
consequences.     I  call  on  you  then  tu  reject 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  because  I 
believe  it  to  involve  an  act  of  great  injus. 
tice  towards  many  individuals,  and  because, 
so  far  from  tending  to  advance,  it  would 
materially  prejudice,  the  interests  of  the 
negro  population.     I  call  on  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  do  Justice  to  the* negro,  to 
compel  a  full  performance  of  the  contract 
for  his  benefit  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  to  afford  the  Government  the  means 
of  giving  him  complete  and  effectual  pro- 
tection. 

Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  I  would  address 
one  word  to  those  who  possess  West- India 
property,  and  have,  therefore,  a  direct  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  To  them,  I  would 
say,  in  the  terms  with  which  Lord  Sligo 
concludes  his  pamphlet:  —  "It  would  be 
better  for  the  proprietor  to  give  liberally 
now,  while  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give, 
than  wait  for  a  reaction,  which,  if  once 
it  takes  place,  will  be  terrible  in  its  con- 
sequences. He  would  not  hesitate,  if  he 
was  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  little  kind- 
ness on  the  mind  of  the  poor  contemned 
black.  Little  does  he  know  how  deep 
every  act  of  considerate  regard  and  kindly 
feeling  sinks  into  hb  heart,  or  how  it 
carries  with  it  gratitude  and  devotion. 
Let  him  not  say,  '  I  thank  God  that  I  am 
not  a  publican  and  sinner  as  this  man  is,' 
but  let  him  pour  wine  and  oU  into  his 
wounds,  and  make  him  his  friend." 

I  know  any  advice  of  this  kind  is  need- 
less, as  it  respects  many  of  the  proprie- 
tors. They  have  anticipated  every  sug- 
gestion which  I  could  urge  on  thetn. 
Several  whom  I  could  name,  have  already 
taken  measures  for  the  early  liberation  of 
their  apprentices,  and  although  they  have 
not  publicly  announced   their  intentiouj 
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have  not  delayed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
They  may  have  felt  that  to  liberate  them 
simultaneously  on  the  lit  of  August^  was 
a  proceeding  liable  to  inconvenience,  but 
they  have  given  directions  for  the  uncondi- 
tional ffrant  of  freedomy  without  delay,  to 
those  of  their  apprentices  on  whose  good 
conduct  and  industry  theyl  could  rely, 
holdinff  out,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
rest,  the  expectation  of  the  same  boon^ 
as  an  inducement  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  former.  I  trust,  that  this  system 
will  be  far  more  extensively  acted  on. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  venture 
to  remind  the  great  body  of  the  proprie* 
tors,  of  the  increased  responsibility  which 
rests  on  them,  owing  to  their  absence 
from  their  properties,  and  the  necessary 
detegation  of  the  management  of  them  to 
persons  over  whom  they  can  exercise  no 
direct  control  or  superintendence*  Let 
them  exert  the  influence  which  their  po- 
sition and  their  property  must  give  them 
with  those  to  whom  the  immediate  powers 
of  legislation  in  the  colonies  has  beien  en- 
trust^, and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to 
enact  such  laws  as  are  required,  not  only 
for  the  present  temporary  state  of  so- 
ciety, but  for  its  permanent  welfigu^  after 
the  existing  system  shall  have  expired. 
Let  them  mark  the  deep  feeling  which  ex- 
ists in  this  country  on  the  subject,  and  let 
them  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Freely  they  have  received  from  a  nation*B 
wealth,  and  of  a  nation's  munificence, 
freely  let  them  bestow  on  the  negroes  those 
boons  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  confer, 
and  by  so  doing,  they  will  reap  a  rich  re- 
ward, not  only  in  the  blessing  promised  to 
those  who  *'  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
break  every  yoke,"  bat  in  attaching  to 
themselves,  by  closer  ties  than  any  which 
now  exist,  that  portion  of  the  population 
whose  interests  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  own,  and  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  social  system  throughout  those 
colonies,  which  is  essential  to  their  perma- 
nent prosperity,  and  under  which  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  will  be  de- 
fined and  secured.  I  believe»  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
would  tend  to  retard  this  desired  oonsum* 
mation,  while  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  faith,  and  would  expose  us  to 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  who 
are  watching  our  course,  and,  I  trust,  may 
be  induced  to  follow  our  example*  On 
these  grounds,  however  inadequately  and 
insufficiently  stated,  I  feel  bound  to  oppose 
the  resolution  of  the  hon*  Baronet^  and  to 


move,  as  an  amendment  to  it,  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill.* 
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Friday, March  30  1838. 

in  Chtoeb  Vertriei.— Raid  a  Uiird  tine :  Aaniial  Indcm- 
iiity.— llfloelT6d  the  Rofyil  tmtoii^Dhmmter»*  Dedan- 
ttali  Cimody  of  InMiM Pmoot. 
PatttiMM  ytmmulMA,  By  Locd  BMmm,  ftoM  AkShanmgh, 
Triogj  Mid  othn-  p1ao«»  by  the  Biihop  d  Linooui,  fhm 
Sttmftird.  \ff  Lofd  WHARMCurrc,  from  Wedeyan  Me- 
UMdMi  ta  Slwflkld  and  ftom  LsytOD  In  Eatn,  by  «Im 
Dtiha  ci  CLarsLAiro;  Awn  Mocktoii*ii|ia»>Ta«  and 
PlyiBouth,  Bradford,  and  Rodnith,  by  JLofd  LTMPMQaar* 
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DscLABED  Value  of  all  Ezpobtb  to  tlie 
Bbitish  Colokies  in  the  Wsst  Indiss, 
and  to  the  Mauritius,  for  Ten  Year^ 
ending  5th  January,  1837* 
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ten  HadoMf .  bf  tht  lUiquMi  at8U90,  itaok  IU»ton» 
CraoMr,  Honham,  Goiport*  RottMrliaiii,  frauM,  V awfldd 

WtatflMW^  BnMbrt,  Ott«r  SL  May,  i[id  odMr  pliMib 
by  am  Kvl  oT  Uzmibm.  IImIwI  oT  BimuJMvm,  and 

U»  Kid  at  Raditok*  ftom  TirkNit  plaoM^   by  Lonl 
BaoooKAif ,  from  Chortey,  Rschdalc,  SimObridg*,  Litde* 


im-Twrni,  WhitdNOdi,  St  Jmt,  HyOi*.  Lyna  R4gk> 
RosiTOKthy*  and  nimMrous  other  plaw,  by  tbt  Barl  of 
lUmwnrBT,  from  Plwunrlm  Cniy<f>fkiiM  fai  Bury  St 
UBOBd^  a4  by  the  MaijiiiM  of  LA«»0inis»  avia 
ibt  Jababitniti  of  Martbnwii^h,  ftar  tho  total  and  liBai»> 
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An  AocouMT  of  tbe  Amount  of  all  Sugabs 
Importxo  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  the 
WssT  Indiss  and  elsewhere,  during  the 
Three  Years  ending  5th  January^  1854. 
like  Account  for  the  Three  Years  ending 
5th  January,  18S7. 
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dkte  AboUtioa  of  Vagio  AppnatioHiilp^By  Um  Barl  of 
If AHOwsY,  ftam  Manhanti  tradliy  to  Onlaaa,  i^fdnit 
tha  AbeHtk)n»*-Aad  by  Lort  Bbomhav,  ftom  io««nl 


flriat,  Ldth,  Dumbaftoo,  Aoehfcnnudity  (Flftihiie). 
and  Lanarinhire,  againit  artdttlflnal  Bndowmeiti  to  tha 
Chttidi  of  SooUand;  from  8t  Warb«i|^1i,  Darby* 
piaytayte  tha  abottiloB  of  Phualiila  ia  tha  Chiinb  t 
fton  tha  RaAma  Aawdatlon  of  MttdttnM,  §at  tha 
Ballot  aad  the  EaOeMlooof  theSiiflfa«a  i  ftom  a  pariih 
in  the  oounty  of  KUkaany,  Ibr  thaestiaettoBar  TKhias 
ttM  ftom  Qh  usahaBlaf  tmnsi^  obb  othMk  of  BaiBiiryf 
in  ftvott  af  Mz.  Il«wknd  HiVi  Phm  of  PQii«aca 


Chubch  or  Scotland.]  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen^  in  moviog,  pufaaant  to  notice, 
for  certain  retarns  relatite  to  tbe  Charch 
of  Scotland,  said,  that  he  had  occasion, 
more  than  once,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hoose,  and  to  urge  upon  tbe  notice  of  her 
Majesty's  Ooremment,  the  state  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  inability  of 
its  ministers,  as  at  present  situated,  to 
meat  and  contend  with  the  very  great  ex- 
tent of  ipirittial  destitutbn  and  tbe  ab«' 
sence  of  all  religious  instruction  which 
prevailed  in  manv  parte  of  that  portion  of 
her  Majesty's  clominioDS.  He  only  re* 
ferred  to  tbe  subject  now^  in  conseqoence 
of  the  new  character  the  qoestion  had 
assumed,  both  from  tbe  reports  upon  the 
subject  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  by  tbe  Coniiiiisaioaers  of  Inquiry, 
and  frotti  tbe  declaration  which  had  been 

No.  3. 
An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  all  Sugars 
imported  into  tbe  Unithd  Kingdom 
from  the  Cobnies  and  Settlements  in  the 
Wbst  Imi>ib8  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Year 
ending  5th  January,  1838. 
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made  by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  plan 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  Government 
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to  pursue  io  dealing  with  this  most  im- 
portant subject  The  plan  which  had  been 
detailed  by  his  noble  Friend,  he  took  to  be 
briefly  this— first,  to  refuse  any  assistance 
to  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
the  state  of  which  had  been  described  in 
the  reports,  in  order  to  give  the  means  to 
those  places  to  afford  religious  instruction, 
which  had  been  shown  to  be  there  so 
much  required,  and  also  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  or  some  other  process,  his  noble 
Friend  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to 
apply  the  same  determination  to  all  other 
great  towns.  Secondly,  his  noble  Friend 
was  prepared  to  apply  the  fund  which  bad 
been  taken  from  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown,  and  lately  added  to  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  and  which  had  been  known 
as  bishops'  rents  and  teinds,  and  to  apply 
that  fund  to  the  endowment  o(  churches 
in  certain  highland  and  rural  districts,  in 
which  teinds  still  actually  existed ;  and 
lastly,  to  repeal  or  amend  the  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  time 
of  the  union,  by  which  tithes  were  passed 
to  lay  proprietors,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  erection  of  churches  in  those  parishes 
in  which  tithes  did  not  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  had  some  observationi 
to  make  on  the  different  parts  of  this  plan, 
but  he  would  Hrst  entreat  the  House  to 
believe,  that  this  question  had  not  lost  any 
of  the  interest  which  it  always  had  pos- 
sessed in  Scotland  ;  he  assured  their  Lord- 
ships, that  not  only  had  he  never  known 
anything  like  the  interests  which  existed 
on  this  subject,  but  he  verily  believed,  that 
never  had  any  question  of  domestic  policy 
so  much  agitated  the  people  of  Scotland 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  interest  had  been  evinced  by  the  nu- 
merous petitions  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament :  indeed,  he  believed  there  was 
not  a  single  parish  in  that  country  which 
had  not  approached  Parliament  by  peti- 
tion, and  if  of  late  those  petitions  had  not 
been  sent,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
confident  hope  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  promises  given  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  that  the  Government 
would  grant  a  considerable  endowment. 
He  was  aware,  that  a  very  considerable 
numberof  petitions  had  been  also  presented 
from  the  Dissenting  bodies  of  Scotland 
against  any  measure  of  this  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly, that,  of  late,  increased  activity  had 
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taken  place  ftmongtt  the  Secedert  from 
tbe  charch  of  Scotland  on  thia  aubject. 
He  admitted  also,  that  he  waa  at  a  loaa  to 
cmioeive  the  cause  of  the  zeal  and  acti- 
vity ahown  by  the  Dissenters  in  their 
opposition  :  for  the  Seceders  were,  in  fact, 
united  in  doctrine  with  the  Church,  and 
tlie  difference  between  ihem  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  He  could  understand,  that  the 
Seceders  might  be  of  opinion,  that  religion 
was  best  propagated  by  the  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  professed  it,  and  that 
they  conscientiously  refused  any  endow- 
ments in  the  case;  but  he  could  not 
equally  understand  why  they,  labourers  in 
the  same  vineyard  as  the  church,  should 
object  to  the  church  pursuing  the  other 
course — a  course  which  the  church  thought 
most  likely  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  both  had  in  view.  They 
were  lx>th  endeavouring  to  bring  the  sheep 
into  the  same  fold,  and  the  Dissenters 
must  entertain  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
success  of  the  church  in  its  endeavours  to 
reclaim  the  objects  of  religious  destitution, 
although  they  might  not  think  the  mode 
pursued  by  the  church  the  best  calculated 
to  attain  those  results.  But  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  determined  not  to  grant  aid 
where  it  was  most  required,  but  where  the 
Dissenters  were  most  numerous,  it  would 
appear,  that  while  his  noble  Friend  re- 
spected the  secular  interest  of  the  Dis- 
senters, yet  he  set  at  nought  their  con- 
scientious scruples,  for  he  admitted  the 
principle,  of  the  state  affording  the  relief 
required.  If  his  noble  Friend  were  not 
pepared  to  change  his  whole  course. 
It  was  his  duty  to  afford  the  Established 
Church  such  means  as  were  proved  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  doe  exer- 
cise of  those  functions  with  which  it  was 
invested  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 
His  noble  Friend  had  always  maintained 
that  h'e  was  anxious  to  uphold  and  promote 
the  utility  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
he  grieved  to  say,  the  performances  of  her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  had  not  been  always 
in  conformity  with  those  professions. 
Whence  was  it  that  this  lamentable  contrast 
between  the  conduct  and  profSessions  of  his 
noble  Friend  arose?  Whence  was  it,  that 
he,  whose  personal  character  was  open, 
frank,  and  honourable,  should,  in  his 
policy,  at  once  become  indirect,  tortuous, 
and  shuffling.  This  could  only  arise 
from  the  pressure  of  that  influence  against 
which  he  did  not  doubt  his  noble  Friend 
had  struggled,  but  struggled  in  vain.  It 
ftrose  from  that  unfortunate  positioo  ia 


which  his  noble  Friend  was  placed :  wil* 
ling  and  desirous,  as  he  believed  his  noble 
Friend  to  be,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country,  he  found 
himself  compelled,  for  his  own  support,  to 
have  recourse  to  those  persons  who  were 
leagued  together  for  the  destruction  of  those 
institutions.  He  thought  a  short  narrative 
of  the  case  now  before  their  Lordships 
would  prove  the  correctness  of  the  course 
he  should  recommend.  In  consequence 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  g^at  cities 
and  towns,  it  became  manifest  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  religious  establishments 
in  that  country  to  afford  the  necessary 
means  of  instruction  to  a  great  part  of  the 
population.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
had  become  evident,  great  exertions  had 
been  made  by  the  Established  Church, and 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
he  believed,  that  not  much  less  than 
200,000/.  had  been  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  building  churches;  and  he 
further  believed,  that  now  not  less  than 
170  churches  were  built  or  in  proeress  of 
building,  with  a  view  to  meet  this  great 
want,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  moderate 
endowment  for  those  churches  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  now 
came  to  Parliament  for  assistance.  He 
should  state,  that  application  had  been 
made  first  to  his  late  Majestv's  Govern, 
ment  in  1834,  and  that  application  had 
been  so  favourably  received,  that  he 
remembered  two  or  three  noble  Lords  got 
up  in  their  places  and  in  exuberant  joy 
expressed  their  gratitude.  Being  late  in 
the  Session,  however,  nothing  was  done  on 
that  occasion.  In  1 835,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  and  report  on  thia 
subject ;  and  although  such  a  commission 
was  considered  unnecessary,  because  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  notorious 
already,  no  opposition  was  made  to  its 
appointment.  It  was  inferred,  however, 
that  this  proceeding  would  lead  to  consi- 
derable delay,  and  it  was  therefore  urged 
that  the  Commissioners  should  prosecute 
the  inquiry  with  all  possible  speed ;  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  arranged  that  the 
periodical  reports  should  be  presented, 
and  that  Parliament  should  act  from 
time  to  time  on  those  reports.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were,  'Uhat  the  Commis- 
sioners should  report  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  that  such  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  any  existing  evils  as  Parliament 
1  might  think  fit."    The  Secretary  of  State^ 
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in  addressing  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
AdmiraUy,    expressed  a   hope   that    the 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  would  be 
closed  in  about  six  months,  and  therefore 
the  people  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
naturally    were    tranquillised    with    that 
hope.     But  no  report  was  made  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1837,  when  the  first 
report,  containing  the  state  of  Edinburgh, 
was  made.  A  second  report  was  presented 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion relating  to  Glasgow.    The  number  of 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  taking  into  account 
all  the  exertions  of  all  the  Dissenters  put 
together,  and    every  means  of  religious 
instruction  at  present  in  existence,   in  a 
state  of  spiritual  destitution  was  not  less 
than  46,000,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
190,000 ;  and  in  Glasgow  the  number  was 
about  65,000,  out  of  213,000.  In  pressing 
this  matter  on  the  attention  of  her  Majes* 
ty's  Government,  he  would  observe,  that 
lie  did  not  propofe  to  interfere  with  the 
exertions  of  the  Dissenters  in  respect  to 
religious  education;  by  no  means.    Yet 
he  was  one  of  those  who  perhaps  might 
think  it  would  not  only  be  justifiable  but 
right  for  the  State  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
those  who  were  now  necessarily  subject  to 
be  led  away  from  the  Established  Church 
by  the  absolute  want  of  anv  means  of  pro- 
viding them  any  other  religious  instruction. 
But  that  was  not  intended  nor  proposed  ; 
all  that  he  sakl  was,  that  those  persons 
who  were  left    without    any    instruction 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  no  funds  being 
in  possession  of  the  Church  to  enable  her 
to  provide  itr— it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  come  forward  to  aid  the  Church 
in  affording  that  instruction.    He  knew 
that  it  had  been  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  deficiency  of  means  existing  in  £din« 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  there  were  still  many 
sittings  in  the  churches  unlet,  and  he  recol- 
lected that  his  noble  Friend  opposite  had 
said  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  did  not 
well   understand    how     people,   if  they 
wanted  to  go  to  church,  could  not  find 
their  way  to  church.    The  misfortune  was, 
that  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  church. 
That  was  the  evil.    But  if  they  did  want 
to  go,  they  could  not  afford  it,  because  the 
sitiings  were  to  be  pakl  for,  and  to  obtain 
them  they  bad  not  the  means.    Let  not 
his  QoUe  Friend  imagine  that  the  church 
had  anything    to    do  with  letting  those 
sittings,  for  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Olas- 
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mon    good,    the  annual  revenue  of  the 
borough.    The   miuisters  of  the  church, 
therefore,  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the  means  of  admitting  the  poorer  classes 
to  sittings  in  the  churches.    But  it  bad 
been  said,  that  those  sittings  were  not  oc* 
cupied;  that  was  not  the  case,  for,  in 
pomt   of   fact,    they  were   occupied  by 
persons  who  did  not  pay  for  them,  but  who 
I  sat  in  them  on  sufferance ;  therefore  they 
were  occupied,  although  returned  as  unlet ; 
and,  not  being  paid  for,  they,  of  course, 
were  not  reckoned  as  forming  any  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  church.  The  churobes 
so  let  were  really  only  a  part  of  what  was 
called     the     voluntary    system.     Those 
churches  did  not  provide  instrucUon  for 
the  poor.     It  was  possible  for  a  popular 
preacher  to  fill  a  large  church  with  per« 
sons  attracted  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  duties,  while  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood    remained  in   a   state   of 
most    deplorable    ignorance.    That    evil 
could    be    corrected    only  by  the    erec* 
tion  of  parish  churches.    The  advantage 
of   the    territorial    system   of     the    &- 
tablished    Church    over    the    congrega- 
tional system  was  this— that  the  minister 
went  out  and  compelled  the  poor  to  come 
in,  and  his  powers  were  employed  for  the 
good  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  only  ac- 
cording to  that  system,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  successful  in  Scotland,  that  they 
could  ever  hope  to  see  the  wants  of  the 
people  supplieu.  The  other  mode  of  build- 
ing a  church  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  could  afford  to  frequent  it,  never 
would,  and  never  could,  supply  the  wants 
of  the  poorer  classes.     It  was  remarkable, 
that  in  two  populous  parishes  in  Glasgow^ 
the  attendance  was  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  as  the  po- 
verty of  the  inhabttanU  increased,  so  dkl 
their  attendance  on  the  churches  diminish* 
In  one  parish,  it  appeared  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  renters  of  houses  rated  at  20/. 
and  upwards,  was  76^  per  cent. ;  while 
that  of  persons  living  in  houses  rated  at 
below  6/.  the  attendance  was  only  9^  per 
cent.     In  the  other  parish,  the  20L  bouses 
gave  62  per  cent.,  and  the  6/.  houses  only 
11^  per  cent.     So  it  was  throughout  all 
the  parishes,  and  so  it  roust  necessarily  be, 
for  not  having  the  power,  people  very  soon 
ceased  to  have  the  will  to  go  to  church ; 
and  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance  were  per* 
petoated  among  them.    It  laight  appear 
paradoxical,  but  a  church  might  even  exiet 
in  a  large  and  populous  parish,  and  not  be 
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iKyt  erecting  a  chareb,  and  apportioning  a 
diatrict  for  that  purpose,  because  at  pre- 
sent the  great  extent  of  population  put  it 
qaite  out  of  the  power  of  any  minister  to 
meet  the  wants  or  that  eitensife  popula* 
tion.    This  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  spe- 
dilation^  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  really 
taken    place.      In    Glasgow,   four    new 
churches  were  bailt  in  the  year  1834 ;  two 
of  them  were  quite  filled  with  hearers^  and 
the  other  two  were  attended  by  laige  con- 
gregations, while  the  old  city  churches,  in 
the  same  parishes,  so  far  from  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  their  attendants,  had  a 
very  considerable  increase.  This  was  proved 
by  the  amoont  of  the  seat*rents  collected 
in  the  old  churches*    There  was  an  actual 
increase  in  that  amount  of  117/.  a-year, 
the  revenue  of  those  churches  being  at  the 
same  time  the  test  of  the  number  of  their 
attendants.  So,  then,  both  the  old  and  the 
new  churches  were  filled  by  this  distribu- 
tion and  separation  of  the  extensive  district 
in  which  the  new  churches  were  erected. 
Undoubtedly,  the  mere  building  of  churches 
would  be  of  little  use,  no  more  than  build- 
ing so  many  mosques,  unless  ministers 
were  allotted  to  them ;  for  the  whole  es- 
sence of  the  system  upon  which  the  church 
of  Scotland  looked  for  success  was,  that 
district  or  parochial  system  of  allotting  a 
reasonable  extent  of  population  to  the 
effiMts  of  one  individual  minister.     In  ad« 
ditaon  to  the  churches  which  had  of  late 
been  built,  as  he  had  already  mentioned, 
there  were  sixty-three  which  were  formerly 
chapels  of  ease,  but  to  which  districts,  bad 
been  allotted,  and  they  were  now,  to  all 
intents  and    purposes,    parish  churches. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  to  erect 
those  churches,  on  the  faith  that  endow* 
ments  would  be  granted  by  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  case«  He  thought  that  the  Government 
might  be  considered   as  pledged  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  hope,  and  that  such  would 
be  the  opinion  of  any  one  who  looked  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  commission  was 
appointed,  at  the  declarations  which  were 
made  at  the  time,  and  at  the  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  their  Lordships'  House.     He  could  not 
comprehend  what  reason  could  be  assigned, 
having  in  view  the  promises  made  at  the 
tiflM  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
for  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
report,  and  supplying  the  wants  which  had 
heea  proved  to  exist.    His  noble  Friend 
bad  dbckwed^  that  he  was  ready  to  act ; 


he  was  ready  to  grant  aid  to  distant  pa- 
rishes of  which  no  report  had  been  made, 
and  of  which  their  Lordships  knew  nothing 
officially.   They  might  be  parishes  of  great 
extent,  but  certainly  not  of  great  popula- 
tion, to  which  his  noble  Friend  woula  give 
his  aid,  but  not  to  those  towns  where  the 
destitution  was  enormous,  as  stated  to  be 
in  those  large  volumes  now  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  presenting  a  pic- 
ture that  loudly  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  interfere.     For  these  destitute  towns  his 
noble  Friend  said,  he  was  determined  to 
do  nothing.     He  could  not  conceive  how 
his  noble  Friend  was  prepared  to  stultify 
himself  and  the  Government,  by  taking 
such  a  course.  If  the  declarations  formerly 
made  were  good  for  anything,  aurely  the 
time  was  come,  when  bis  noble  Friend 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners ;  and  while  he  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  extend  this  aid  to  the 
Highland  parishes,  would  he  only  recollect 
that  in  one  of  those  reports,  there  was  an 
account  of  the  destitute  Highland  popula- 
tion in  Glasgow,  more  deplorable  than 
anything  that  could  be  found  in  Argyle, 
Inverness,  or  any  other  of  the  Highland 
counties.     In  Glasgow  there  were  not  less 
than  1 1,000  adult  labourers,  with  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  communicate  in  their  own 
language,  in  order  to  convey  Christianity 
to  them,  who  were  destitute  of  religious 
instruction,  and  quite  out  of  all  reach  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  anxious  and  willing  to 
Teceive  religious  instruction.    The  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  before  Parliament 
had  made  out  a  case  so  strong,  that  if  they 
intended  to  proceed  in  honesty  and  good 
faith  to  do  anything  at  all,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  existing  religious  wants  of  the 
people,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  do  otherwise  than  meet  the 
whole  case.     Was  it  really  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  leave  this 
mass  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  conse- 
quently of  increasing  crime,  without  pro* 
posing  any  means  of  relief?    No.    He 
could  not  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  it  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  good  order,  morality, 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  society 
generally,  would  have  their  just  claims 
well  considered,  and  properly  attended  to. 
The  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland  had  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  means  in  the 
established  Church,  to  afford  instruction 
to  the  poor.    Even  as  a  measure  of  econo* 
mj,  be  recommended  the  noble  Lord  to 
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extend  his  aid  to  the  crowded  populations 
of  the  large  towns.   In  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  there  had  been  a  vast  increase 
ofcrime ;  for  thirty  years  ago  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  public  prosecutions  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  5,000/.     It  now  exceeded 
30,000/.,  and  that  increase  of  crime  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  in- 
struction to  which  the  people  had   right. 
Some  years  ago  be  bad  heard  Lord  Liver- 
pool declare,  in   rather   coUoquiali    but 
emphatic  terms,  that  he  considered  Scot- 
land to  be  the  best-conditioned  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.     He  regretted  to 
say,  that    his    country  was   fast   losing 
that  superiority  in  point  of  good    con- 
duct and  morals  which  it  had  formerly 
possessed.     But  if  the  poor  were  to  be 
left  crowded  together  in  destitution  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  nothing  but  ignorance 
and  crime  could  prevail.    He  would  not 
object  to  the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend 
as  to  the  relief  he  intended  to  give  the 
highland  parishesjrnor  to  his  taking  it  from 
the  fund  which  he  had  mentioned.     He 
would  not  now  enter  into  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  Bishop's  rents  and  tithes.     He  looked 
at  them  as  belonging  to  the  hereditary 
revenue,  and   as  now  being  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.     But,  he  thought,  the 
state  was  bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
church  where  a  case  was  made  out,  and 
find  the  means  of  providing  religious  in- 
struction from  any  fund,  be   it  what  it 
might.     Although,  therefore,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  application  of  this  fund, 
yet  he  would  not  admit  the  doctrine  that 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people  ought  to 
be  considered  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  such  funds.     If  the  fund,  as  it  existed, 
afforded  any  facility  to  his  noble  Friend 
he  was  glad  of  it,  but  he  protested  against 
the    necessarv    connexion    between    the 
amount  of   this  fund  and  the  people's 
wants.     Neither  did  he  wish  to  enter  at 
any  great  length  into  the  third  part  of  the 
noble  Viscount's   scheme, — namely,  that 
of   altering  the  act  of  1707,  by  which 
tithes  were  held  by  lay  impropriators.    A 
noble  and  learned  Ldrd,  who  had  left  the 
House,  had  characterised  that  measure  as 
an  act  of  spoliation,  and  in  truth  it  was 
nothing  else,  both  with  respect   to   the 
landowners  and  the  church.    The  former 
had  held  their  property  from  the  passing 
of  the  act  down  to  the  present  time,  sub- 

{'ect  to  known  and  fixed  charges  regulated 
»y  Act  of  Parliament.    The  clergy  had 
^ed  claims  upon  those  teinds,  and  could 


periodically  demand  an  increase  of  stipend 
to  be  paid  out  of  them  by  the  proprietors. 
In  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
course  of  every  twenty  years,  the  parochial 
ministers  of  Scotland  might  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Session  for  an  augmentation  of 
their  livings,  and  that  court  had  the  power 
of  making  such  addition  as  it  might  see 
proper,  or  it  might  refuse  any  increase; 
but,  subject  to  that  claim,  once  in  every 
twenty  years  the  tithes  were  the  abolute 
property  of  the  proprietors.     If,  then,  the 
Government  took  possession  of  that  fund 
to  which  alone   the  clergy  of  Scotland 
could  come  for  any  necessary  increase  to 
their  livings,  the  Government  would  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  spoliation  not  only  as 
regarded  the  lay  proprietors  of  tithe,  but 
in  regard  also  to  the  clergy  of  the  £stab« 
lished  Church.    The  plan  proposed  by  the 
Government  could  be  considered  in    no 
other  light  than  as  a  measure  of  spoliation, 
for  if  it  were  carried  into  effect,  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  upon  the  only  fund  from 
which  they  could  obtain  any  augmentation 
of  their  livings  which  circumstances  might 
render    absolutely    necessary,  would    be 
absorbed.     He  was,  however,  less  disposed 
to  detain  their  Lordships  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  because  he  had  strong  hopes 
that  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  yet  re- 
ceive some  fresh  light  on  the  subject  from 
persons  in  Scotland  who  were  not  opposed 
to  his  Administration,  but  friendly  to  its 
general  policy.     He  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  think  that  the  noble  Viscount  would 
persevere  in  carrying    into   execution  a 
project,  which,    in  his    estimation,  was 
directly  at  variance  with    the  promises 
given   when    the  Commission    was    first 
established ;  he  was  sure  the  noble  Vis- 
count could  not  act  in  a  manner  so  oppo- 
site to  good  faith.       The  suggestion  of 
such  a  course  had,  indeed,  taken  all  parties 
by  surprise.     When  the  Commission  was 
first  appointed,  he  thought  the  terms  in 
which  Its  authority  was  couched  looked 
something  like  as  if  an  interference  with 
property  was  contemplated  by  its  framers, 
property  which  was  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
have  been  subject  to  any  such  control ; 
and  he  had,  at  the  time,  ur^^ed  the  point 
upon   the  attention  of  their  Lordships, 
But  the  Government  had  taken  some  steps 
to  allay  the  apprehension  which  the  terms 
of  the  Commission  had  excited,  and  Lord 
J.  Russell,  in  a  letter  to  the  noble  Earl 
(Minto)i  who  was  the  nominal  head  of  tb« 
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Commmioaersy  adrerted  in  very  explicit 
tenos  to  the  fears  which  had  been  roused 
that  private  property  was  to  be  interfered 
with.     In  that  letter,  Lord  J.  Russell  said 
there  was  another  misapprehension  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Commission.    It  was 
feared,    that    the    Commissioners   might 
interfere  with  private  property;   and  he 
enjoined  the  noble  Earl,  at  the  head  of 
the   Commission,   to  gnard   against  any 
sach  misapprehension,  as  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  interfere 
with  any  of  those  rights  secured  to  indivi- 
duab  by  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland ;    and    he    further  desired  the 
noble   Earl  to  ascertain   what   property 
remained  in  Scotland  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction  consistently  with  the 
existing  statutes.   That  letter  tranquillized 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  but 
last   year,  the  noble  Viscount    opposite 
threw  out  a  suggestion,  that  the  tithes 
might    be    appropriated     for     additional 
endowments  to  the  church,  and  to  that 
suggestion  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  ad- 
verted at  the  time,  and  the  report  of  his 
observations  was  the  cause  of  great  ex- 
citement in  Scotland,  and  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  was  noticed  in  the  assembly 
of  the  church.     He  would  just  mention  to 
their  Lordships  some  observations  of  a 
learned  Member  of  the  Assembly,  friendly 
to  the  Government  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
in  regard  to  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  noble  Viscount.     The  learned  gentle- 
man observed,  that  he  had  a  very  clear 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  Viscount.     Set- 
tled as  the  teinds  were,  he  continued,  he 
considered  it  neither  politic  nor  just  to 
appropriate  them  in  the  manner  proposed, 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament  bad  been  passed 
preventing^  their  appropriation  in  any  way 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and 
he  considered  any  appropriation  of  those 
teinds  inconsistent  with  the  statutes  as  a 
direct  violation  of  private  property.     The 
learned  gentleman  further  observed,  that 
when  the  matter  had  been  properly  repre- 
sented to  the  Government,  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  persevere  in   the  course 
proposed,  as  he  was  convinced  that  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  defeat  the  object  in 
view,  than  throwing  such  an  apple  of  dis- 
cord between   the    proprietors    and    the 
clergy  of  Scotland.     A  learned  and  most 
respected  judge,  whose  opinion  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  entitled  to  every 


consideration,  expressed  similar  sentiments 
on  the  subject.  Was  it,  then,  as  an  apple 
of  discord  between  the  landlords  and  the 
church  that  the  noble  Viscount  had  thrown 
out  the  suggestion  to  which  he  had 
alluded.^  He  trusted  not;  yet  he  could 
hardly  help  believing  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  whose  opinions  he  had  stated 
to  their  Lordships,  was  far  off  in  his 
reckoning.  If  the  plan  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count was  persisted  in,  then  he  would 
advise  the  lay  proprietors  of  England  to 
look  to  themselves,  for  if  the  statutes  to 
which  he  had  alluded  were  to  be  set  aside, 
then  no  description  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty could  be  safe.  The  noble  Viscount 
would  yet  receive  from  Scotland  from 
several  of  the  most  influential  persons  in 
that  country  remonstrances  against  the 
plan  he  had  proposed,  and  he  trusted  that 
those  remonstrances  would  induce  the 
noble  Viscount  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
As  a  humble  advocate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  was  confident  he  might  safely 
appeal  on  this  occasion  to  the  right  rev. 
bench.  The  church  of  Scotland  was 
grateful  to  the  right  rev.  Prelates  of  Eng* 
land  for  the  support  she  had  already  re- 
ceived from  them.  All  feelings  of  hosti- 
lity, if  ever  tbev  existed,  between  the  two 
churches,  had  long  since  entirely  passed 
away,  and  it  was  wisdom  for  both  to  look 
to  each  other  for  support  against  those 
enemies  who  were  striving  equally  to 
injure  and  destroy  both.  The  question 
now  was,  "  Church  or  no  Church  ;"  and 
he  was  sure  he  was  guilty  of  no  exaggera- 
tion when  he  said,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  looked  with  grateful  confidence 
for  support  and  assistance  on  the  present 
occasion  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Minto)  had  said, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  only  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  The  noble  Earl  was  mistaken. 
He  professed  himself  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  held  office 
in  her  courts ;  but  while  he  proudly  made 
this  acknowledgment,  he  did  so  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Church  of  England 
ft  had  not  been  from  any  examination  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  from  any  doubts  as  to  those  doctrines, 
that  he  remained  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  believing  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  that 
it  was  admirably  adapted  to  secure  peace, 
order,  and  a  high  state  of  morality  amongst 
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the  people,  he  had  leen  no  cauie  to  aban- 
don the  Church  of  hit  fathers  and  of  hii 
country.     But  he  made  these  obsenrations 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Church 
of  England.     It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  entertain  anj  other  feelings  than  those 
of  the  most  profoand  respect    for   the 
Church  of  England^  honoured  as  he  had 
been  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  with  the 
friendship  of  the  roost  rev.  Prelate  oppo- 
site, the  head  of  that  Church.     Of  tnat 
most  rev.  Prelate  he  would  say  no  more 
in  his  presence,  than  that  even  in  this  age 
he  had  escaped  from  even  the  breath  of 
calumny.     It  grieved  him  to  think  that 
this    important    question     should     have 
assumed  anything  of  a  party  character. 
It  might  be  unavoidable;   but  he  could 
most  sincerely  say,  that  in  Scotland  the 
question  was  not  so  considered  by  tiie 
people ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  never 
considered   it  as  a   party  question,  and 
those  humble  and  pious  men,  the  ministers 
of  that  Church,  with  whom    he  was  in 
communication,  bad  not  a  shadow  of  party 
feeling  on  the  subject.    They  only  looked 
to  the  support  and  extension  of  that  esta- 
blishment, of  the  importance  of  which  they 
were  so  deeply  sensible.      He  thought, 
too,  that  those  pious  m^n  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  had  never  in 
his  communications  with  them  considered 
the  subject  as  a  party  question.    He  had 
always  entreated  them  to  rely  on  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  especially  on  the 
noble  Viscount*— he  had  bidden  them  to 
hope  against  hope;  and  he  still  trusted 
that  a  beneficial  settlement  of  the  question 
would  yet  be  effected — beneficial  for  all 
parties  concerned.     The  notice  he  had  to 
propose  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
language.     Feeling  deeply  on  the  subject, 
he  might  have  proposed  a  resolution  for 
an   immediate   provision   being  made   to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  prospect  of  putting  the 
Government    in    direct    hostility  to    the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  a  course  which 
he  so  much  deprecated,  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from  moving  any  such 
resolution    at    present.      He,    therefore, 
should  only  move  for  a  return,  showing 
the  expense  of  the  Commission  from  its 
commencement  up  to  the  present  time. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  the 
Commission  was  appointed  in  July,  1835, 
and  up  to  last  year   the   expenses   had 
amounted  to  20,000/.,  and  if  it  went  on 
at  the  same  rate,  they  would  amount  in 


this  year  to  not  less  than  30,000/.  He 
thought  it  right,  when  Government  traated^ 
by  a  proposal  which  was  mere  derision, 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  Scotland  almost 
with  indifference,  that  the  people  of  that 
country  shonld  know  what  turn  a  few 
hungry  lawyers  could  devour.  If  no  result 
was  to  arise  from  the  Commission  more 
than  what  had  been  proposed-— if  the  ex- 
pense was  to  be  the  only  result  of  its  in- 
vestigations, he  knew  not  how  he  could 
characterise  it  but  as  a  gigantic  job.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  for  a  re- 
turn, showing  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission from  its  commencement  op  to  the 
present  time. 

Viscount  Melbourne  %M,  that  although 
the  noble  Earl  had  given  up  the  motion 
which  he  bad  at  first  entertained  as  to  the 
proper  terms  of  his  motion— although  he 
had  abandoned  his    idea    of    moving  a 
general  resolution  upon  the  subject,  he 
thought  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject^considering  the  avowed  object  of 
the  noble  Earl's  motion — and  considering 
what  would  be  the  object  of  such  a  general 
motion,  the  application  for  a    grant  of 
money  from  the  public  funds-^the  noble 
Earl  had  wisely  abstained  from  making  a 
general  motion ;  and  although  the  motion 
with  which  he  had  concluded  would  lead 
to  no  practical  result,  yet  he  had  nothing 
but  gratitude  to  offer  to  the  noble  Earl  for 
having  brought  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House*    It  was  a  great 
advantage  to  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
know  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  noble 
Earl,  what  were  the  opinions  which  he 
entertained,  what  was  tne  object  he  had 
in  view,  and  what  was  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue;  and  he  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  noble  Lord   that  he  had 
brought  the  question  before  their  I^ord- 
ships,  although  the  speech  with  which  he 
had  introduced  it  had  little  to  do  with  the 
resolution  with  which  he  had  concluded, 
and  which  related  to  a  point  of  public 
economy.     In  the  latter  end  of  his  speech 
the  noble  Earl  repudiated  the  notion  that 
any  party  feeling  or  any  political  violence 
had  been  introduced  or  intermixed  with 
this  question,  and  disclaimed  such  a  feel- 
ing both  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
this  disavowal  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
commencement  of  the  noble  Earl's  own 
speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment had   been   driven  so    contrary 
to  his  (Lord  Melbourne's)  wishes,  and 
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to  wliat  tl&e  voUt  Earl  wu  pleMtd  to  mj 
iQ  BO  eomplimeotary  a  manner  his  asoal 
chamctery    by  the  preuore  from  without, 
mid   that   they  haa  bionght  forward  this 
measure    for  the  parpose  of  gratifying  a 
apolitical  party  to  preienre  a  political  in- 
flaence  in  the  country.    It  was  rery  well 
also    for    the  noble  Earl  to  disclaim  the 
participation  in  political  feelings  on  this 
subject    by  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
\ha  had  been  very  much  misinformed  of  the 
state   of  this  question  in  that  country  if 
aach  were  the  case.    Was  it  not  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  this  formed 
a  considerable  topic  in  the  election  discus- 
sions   in    that   country;  and  had    their 
Lordships  themselves  received  no  embi- 
l^oos  hints  upon  the  question  ?    He  must 
say » that,  in  his  opinion,  the  noble  Lord  had 
better   have  abstained  from  making  sach 
remarks ;  for  if  noble  Lords  opposite  made 
charges  against  others  of  being  forced  by 
a  pressure  from  without,  they  could,  with 
eaae,  have  such  charges  retorted  on  them. 
For  himself,  however,  he  would  willingly 
dismifls  such  topics  altogether:  he  had 
not  brought  them  forward  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  he  insisted  that  they  should 
not  go  further.    The  noble  Earl  had  accu- 
rately detailed  the  course  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  meant  to  pursue,  and 
which,    after   consideration,    they    had 
adopted,  and,  as  he  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  vrisely    and   prudently    adopted. 
Upon  the  first  and  third  point,  relating  to 
the  bishop's  teinds,  and  the  reconsideration 
of  the  Act  of  1707,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering it  more  efTectual  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  enacted,  his  noble  Friend 
had  been  comparatively  silent,  and   he 
had  confined  himself  principally  to  the 
reports  which  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  deter- 
mination which  the  Government  had  stated 
not  to  grant  any  immediate  relief  or  assist- 
ance to  the  chief  towns.     With  respect  to 
the  question  as  to  the  statements  in  the 
report,  the  noble  Earl  had  overrated  the 
quantity  of  destitution  which  existed.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  church  sittings, 
the  chapel  sittings,  and  the  number  in  the 
Dissenting  places  of  worship,  the  propor- 
tion was  rather  more  than  forty- four  per 
cent,  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  afforded  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  usual  proportion  who  could 
attend  divine  worship.     With  respect  also 
to  Glasgow,  the  amount  of  deficiency  was 
not  very  great.    Let  them  look  how  the 


matter  stood.  Id  the  first  place»  there 
must  be  no  free  sittings.  The  ministers 
of  the  Church  did  not  like  them;  the 
congregation  did  not  like  them.  They 
were  contrary  to  the  feelings,  the  habits, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  wanted 
seats  in  the  churches.  It  was  considered 
a  degradation.  The  ministers  did  not 
like  them  for  a  reason  of  which  he  certainly 
did  not  approve,  because  it  savoured  of  a 
desire  to  obtain  an  exclusive  control  over 
their  congregation,  tending  to  introduce  a 
spiritual  influence  into  the  bosom  of  fa- 
milies. It  might  be  a  very  good  thing, 
but  it  might  be  carried  a  great  deal  too 
far.  The  ministers  again  did  not  like  free 
sittings,  because  it  made  their  congrega- 
tions uncertain ;  their  churches  were  filled 
with  one  set  of  people  one  day  and  with  a 
different  set  on  another.  The  ministers 
liked  a  certain  congregation  over  whom 
they  might  have  influence.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  free  sittings  could  not  be 
had.  If  free  sittings  were  admitted,  then 
it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  Government 
was  bound  to  provide  them  for  everybody. 
But  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an 
argument  when  it  was  proved  that  no 
persons  would  occupy  those  sittings.  The 
noble  Earl  admitted  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  unlet  sittings  were  not  neces- 
sarily unoccupied.  That,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, militated  against  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Earl,  because  it  diminished  the 
evils  of  the  want  of  accommodation.  But 
it  was  said,  ''  Money  is  wanted,  not  to 
build  new  churches — that  would  be  unne- 
cessary until  the  present  churches  were 
filled — but  in  order  to  endow  the  mini- 
sters, that  they  may  be  able  to  let  the 
seats  more  cheaply.''  The  ministers  said, 
"  We  have  got  persons  in  our  parishes  who 
cannot  take  seats,  and  we  must  diminish 
the  price  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
take  them.''  He  confessed  that  to  him 
a  result  of  that  description  appeared  to 
be  very  uncertain.  The  greatest  propor- 
tion of  unlet  sittings  was  among  those 
that  were  let  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  he 
doubted  whether  further  endowments 
would  have  the  effect  expected  by  the 
•noble  Earl.  But  there  was  another  point, 
with  respect  to  the  claim  made  on  behalf 
of  these  great  towns  for  assistance,  which 
alarmed  him  considerably,  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  pause  before  he  embarked  in 
a  course  the  end  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foretel 
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the  consequences.  His  noble  Friend  said, 
**  You  won't  give  assistance  to  Edinburgh 
or  to  Glasgow,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning 
yon  will  not  give  it  to  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
raisley,  and  the  other  great  towns  of 
Scotland  ?  Now,  the  Commissioners  had 
gone  through  two  of  the  great  towns  of 
Scotland  (Glasgow  and  Edinburgh),  and 
there  had  been  shown,  according  to  the 
noble  Earl,  a  great  amount  of  religious 
destitution.  Did  their  Lordships  know 
the  amount  of  destitution  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  city  of  London  and  West- 
minster? It  appeared  by  the  first  report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that 
in  thirty- four  parishes  in  London  and 
Westminster,  containing  a  population  of 
1,137,000,  there  was  only  church  accom- 
modation for  101,682.  He,  therefore, 
apprehended  that  (he  amount  of  destitu- 
tion of  religious  instruction,  and  of  the 
means  of  attending  rehgious  worship,  were 
infinitely  greater  in  this  metropolis  than  in 
any  part  of  Scotland.  Nay,  the  two  cases 
were  not  to  be  compared  or  named  in  the 
same  day.  What  did  their  Lordships 
suppose  would  be  the  case  with  the  other 
great  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  into 
whose  condition  they  must  necessarily 
enter,  if  they  once  suffered  a  grant  to  be 
made  in  this  instance  from  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country,  instead  of  from 
the  appropriate  funds  of  the  church  itself, 
to  which — and  he  viewed  it  with  wonder 
and  astonishment — the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  clung  with  wonderful 
tenacity.  •*  Let  us,"  said  they,  «•  have  it 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  not  from  the 
bishops'  teinds ;  we  would  rather  not  have 
it  from  that;  but  let  us  once  get  our 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  we  shall  have  ample 
means  without  diminishing  our  own  re- 
sources." Now,  there  were,  as  their  Lord- 
ships well  knew,  many  great  and  bene- 
volent objects  which  they  all  had  in  view, 
and  were  all  anxious,  if  possible,  to  ac- 
complish. There  were  many  evils  to  re- 
medy, many  nuisances  to  be  done  away, 
many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  liberal 
expenditure;  but  for  which  they  knew 
they  must  not  appeal  to  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  country.  They  must 
consider  what  was  proper  and  what  was 
possible  to  be  done.  If  they  were  to  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  for  a  system  of  prison 
discipline,  and  for  every  sort  of  purpose 
^hat  might  be  deyised  for  the  ben^^fi^  '^^ 


the  country,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
retrenchment  was  to  be  for  a  moment  ad- 
mitted, how,  he  would  ask,  could  such  a 
magnitude  of  claims  on  the  public  be  met  ? 
All  was  to  be  expense — all  was  to  be  de- 
mand on  the  public ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  un- 
willingness to  admit  anything  like  re- 
trenchment. He  apprehended  that  if  he 
were  to  propose  any  addition  to  the  public 
burdens  for  these  various  purposes,  and 
especially  to  meet  the  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  would  not 
be  looked  upon  with  any  particular  favour, 
or  submitted  to  with  very  great  patience. 
Their  Lordships  well  knew  that  tne  affairs 
of  a  country  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  a  private  man. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  things  very 
desirable  to  be  obtained  and  done  by  a 
man  in  his  private  afiairs ;  but  he  knew 
well  that  if  he  borrowed  money  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  those  changes  and 
improvements  which  he  desired,  it  might 
not  turn  out  so  profitable  as  he  expected, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  his  entire  ruin.  It  was  something 
like  this  in  the  affairs  of  a  country.  It 
behoved  them  to  consider  not  only  whaW 
ought  to  be  done,  not  only  what  it  wi^j^ 
wise  and  expedient  to  do,  but  what  it  w^^^ 


wise  ana  expeaieni  co  ao,  oui  wnai  ii  w^^ 
possible  to  do.     And  among  those  obje^^s 
which  it  was  desirable  to  effect,  they  nv^^ 
look  to  those  first  which  were  most  iniw^it 
diate  and   most  necessary  for  the  p\^^e. 
benefit  and  advantage.     When,  to^   ^/fc 
looked    at    the  amount  of   the  exw^  he 
which  such  grants  as  that  now  caiy^nse 
necessarily  must  induce,  he  was  un^^d  f^^ 
he  was  unprepared,  at  present,  to  K^l  '^g, 
it,  or  at  any  time,  without  roucli  f  P^ 
consideration  of  the  subject,  an<J  ^\  ^^^ 
seeing  to  what  it  would  lead.    Tb^   ^^^iy 
Earl  had  said,  that  he  had  no  t^f^:  ^^.^k 
to  take   the  bishops'  teinds,  bu%  ^•'^^^'Oq 
that  the  church  had  a  claim  Vn^^^^ 
state  to  the  amount  which  it  mi!^^  ^^^ 
quire.     He  was  ready  to  give  the  K*  ^  ^" 
tiends,  but  he  did  most  distinctly  J^^^l^* 
cisively,  whatever  might  be  the        ^** 
quence,  deny  the  claim   of  the    ^*^*^"* 
upon   the  state  for  whatever  ly^    ^^^^h 
might  require.     Whatever  coul(j  kf  ^'^h 
should  certainly  be  done  wiiij  w     '^^ne 
and  wisdom.     It  was  a  great,  usftlr^^^^^^e 
salutary  object,  but,  at  the  saajg  ,.  ^»  auti 
thought  there  was  a  disposition  t         *  l^e 
that  object  with  great  recklegg^     P^^^^Ue 
o-reat  imprudence,  and  in  a  m*  ^**'  '^ith 
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to  what  the  noble  Earl  was  pleased  to  fay 
in  80  complimeotary  a  manner  his  nsoal 
character,  by  the  preunre  from  without, 
and  that  they  had  brought  forward  this 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying;  a 
political  party  to  preserre  a  political  in- 
fluence in  the  country.  It  was  rery  well 
also  for  the  noble  Earl  to  disclaim  the 
participation  in  political  feelings  on  this 
subject  by  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
he  had  been  very  much  misinformed  of  the 
state  of  this  question  in  that  country  if 
such  were  the  case.  Was  it  not  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  this  formed 
a  considerable  topic  in  the  election  discus- 
sions in  that  country;  and  had  their 
Lordships  themselves  received  no  ambi- 
guous hints  upon  the  question  ?  He  must 
say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  noble  Lord  had 
better  have  abstained  from  making  such 
remarks ;  for  if  noble  Lords  opposite  made 
charges  against  others  of  being  forced  by 
a  pressure  from  without,  they  could,  with 
ease,  have  such  charges  retorted  on  them. 
For  himself,  however,  he  would  willingly 
dismiss  such  topics  altogether :  he  had 
not  brought  them  forward  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  he  insisted  that  they  should 
not  go  further.  The  noble  Earl  had  accu- 
rately detailed  the  course  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  meant  to  pursue,  and 
which,  after  consideration,  they  had 
adopted,  and,  as  he  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  wisely  and  prudently  adopted. 
Upon  the  first  and  third  point,  relating  to 
the  bishop's  teinds,  and  the  reconsideration 
of  the  Act  of  1707,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering it  more  effectual  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  enacted,  his  noble  Friend 
had  been  comparatively  silent,  and  he 
had  confined  himself  principally  to  the 
reports  which  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  deter- 
mination which  the  Government  had  stated 
not  to  grant  any  immediate  relief  or  assist- 
ance to  the  chief  towns.  With  respect  to 
the  question  as  to  the  statements  in  the 
report,  the  noble  Earl  had  overrated  the 
quantity  of  destitution  which  existed.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  church  sittings, 
the  chapel  sittings,  and  the  number  in  the 
Dissenting  places  of  worship,  the  propor- 
tion was  rather  more  than  forty- four  per 
cent,  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  afibrded  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  usual  proportion  who  could 
attend  divine  worship.  With  respect  also 
to  Glasgow,  the  amount  of  deficiency  was 
not  very  great.    Let  them  look  how  the 


matter  stood.  In  the  first  place,  there 
must  be  no  free  sittings.  The  ministers 
of  the  Church  did  not  like  them;  the 
congregation  did  not  like  them.  They 
were  contrary  to  the  feelings,  the  habits, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  wanted 
seats  in  the  churches.  It  was  considered 
a  degradation.  The  ministers  did  not 
like  them  for  a  reason  of  which  he  certainly 
did  not  approve,  because  it  savoured  of  a 
desire  to  obtain  an  exclusive  control  over 
their  congregation,  tending  to  introduce  a 
spiritual  influence  into  the  bosom  of  fa- 
milies. It  might  be  a  very  good  thing, 
but  it  might  be  carried  a  great  deal  too 
far.  The  ministers  again  did  not  like  free 
sittings,  because  it  made  their  congrega- 
tions uncertain ;  their  churches  were  filled 
with  one  set  of  people  one  day  and  with  a 
different  set  on  another.  The  ministers 
liked  a  certain  congregation  over  whom 
they  might  have  influence.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  free  sittings  could  not  be 
had.  If  free  sittings  were  admitted,  then 
it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  Government 
was  bound  to  provide  them  for  everybody. 
But  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an 
argument  when  it  was  proved  that  no 
persons  would  occupy  those  sittings.  The 
noble  Earl  admitted  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  unlet  sittings  were  not  neces- 
sarily unoccupied.  That,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, militated  against  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Earl,  because  it  diminished  the 
evils  of  the  want  of  accommodation.  But 
it  was  said,  "  Money  is  wanted,  not  to 
build  new  churches — that  would  be  unne- 
cessary until  the  present  churches  were 
filled — but  in  order  to  endow  the  mini- 
sters, that  they  may  be  able  to  let  the 
seats  more  cheaply/'  The  ministers  said, 
"  We  have  got  persons  in  our  parishes  who 
cannot  take  seats,  and  we  must  diminish 
the  price  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
take  them.''  He  confessed  that  to  him 
a  result  of  that  description  appeared  to 
be  very  uncertain.  The  greatest  propor- 
tion of  unlet  sittings  was  among  those 
that  were  let  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  he 
doubted  whether  further  endowments 
would  have  the  effect  expected  by  the 
noble  Earl.  But  there  was  another  point, 
with  respect  to  the  claim  made  on  behalf 
of  these  great  towns  for  assistance,  which 
alarmed  him  considerably,  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  pause  before  he  embarked  in 
a  course  the  end  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foretel 
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But,  mid  the  noble  Tiicount,  ^  we  thall 
have  both  these  churches  coming  upon  the  I 
Consolidated    fund.^    The    consolidated 
fnnd  I    Why,  that  was  a  measure  which  | 
the  Chnrch  of  England  deprecated  above 
all  things.    Of  all  the  proixMals  made  for . 
the  improvement  of  the  Church  of  En|^-  : 
land,  tnere  was  none,  and  the  noble  Vis-  ' 
count  knew  it,  more  deprecated  than  that 
of  its  being  placed  upon  the  Consolidated 
fund.    The  noble  Viscount  was  a  party 
with  himself  (the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), and  for  which  they  had  both  been 
subject  to  many  misrepresentations  and 
unjust  suspicions  to  recommending  a  plan 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Church 
from  her  own  resources.  That  those  wants 
far  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  he  admitted;   indeed,  the  fact 
could  not  be  denied;  but  there  were  means 
provided  for  meeting  those  wants  without 
coming  to  the  public  for  money.    Again, 
the  noble  Viscount  said,  **  we  shall  have 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  too,  making  appli- 
cation for  his  assistance/'  What !  had  the 
noble  Viscount  ceased  to  speak  of  a  sur» 
plus?    Was  there  not  at  least  property 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland  if  properly  applied  to  for  that 
purpose?     The    question    before    their 
Lordships  was  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  those  wants  appeared 
to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  wants 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  was 
because  they  came  within  a  manageable 
compass  that  he  considered  they  deserved 
the  attention  of  Parliament.     The  Brst 
argument  of  the  noble  Viscount  was,  that 
there  was  no  such  want;  and  the  next 
was,  that  those  wants  were  so  extensive 
that  no  means  could  supply  them  without 
entrenching    upon  the  public   revenues.  | 
Why  did  not  the  noble  viscount  think  of. 
that  before  he  appointed  the  Commission  ? 
There  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Viscount.     Scotland 
had  been  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
good  order  and  economy  that  had  been  ob- 
served through  the  influence  of  the  parish 
ministers,  when  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
were  adequate  to  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  that  population  had  since  in- 
creased  threefold— the  same  number  of 
ministers  would  not    now  therefore  do. 
There  were  many  churches  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  which  had  been  built  by 
private  subscription,  and  others  were  ready 
to  be  built  by  sums  of  money  already  col- 
lected.     What  they  wanted,  therefore, 


were  not  churches,  but  endowments  for 
ministers.  Now,  this  expense  would  be 
altogether  so  limited,  and  could  by  no 
possibility  lead  to  any  further  demands  on 
the  part  of  other  churches  in  England  and 
Ireland,  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
Viscount  to  say,  in  candour,  whether  the 
argument  he  had  urged  on  this  head  was 
tenable.  A  case  of  considerable  destitution 
had  been  made  out,  and  to  which,  if  timely 
assistance  were  given,  a  remedy  might  be 
applied  which  would  be  beneflcial  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  spiritual  interests, 
to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  the  great  towns. 
In  many  of  those  great  towns  there  was  no 
check  on  the  conduct  of  the  people  by  the 
influence  and  behaviour  of  the  higher 
classes.  Many  were  in  extreme  indigence, 
and  the  'very  despairing  and  comfortless 
state  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  that 
indigence  often  led  them  into  intem- 
perance, left  as  they  were  without  the 
protection  of  pastoral  instruction,  which 
would  perhaps  bring  them  back  to  the 
right  path.  For  instance,  there  was  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Water  of  Leith,  near  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  stated,  that  the  population 
was  1,400;  of  these  ninety-two  attended 
Dissenting  chapels,  and  seventy  the  Church; 
the  rest  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  no 
place  of  worship.  Since  the  report  was 
made,  a  church  had  been  built*  and  there 
was  now  a  congregation  of  300  or  400  col- 
lected from  that  population  that  were  before 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  religious 
assembly  at  all.  He  had  no  doubt,  that 
similar  results  would  flow  from  building 
other  places  of  religious  worship,  if 
proper  endowments  for  the  Ministers 
were  provided,  which  would  lead  to  a 
correction  of  that  faulty  system  which 
had  borne  so  hard  upon  the  poor  in 
those  great  cities.  In  those  towns,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  very  religious  feeling. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  those 
charities  which  did  honour  to  most  of 
the  populous  places  in  this  island :  but 
the  teacher,  of  course,  could  not  have 
the  same  weight  as  a  regular  minister 
would  have ;  and  then  there  was  the  great 
evil  of  the  clergyman  who  preached  see- 
ing very  few  or  none  of  his  parishioners 
there.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  clergy 
of  Scotland.  It  did  not  exist  till  certain 
feelings  had  become  so  strong  against  the 
church— till  attacks  had  been  made  upon 
the  establishment,  and  the  intention  to 
subvert  it  had  been  avowed  by  men  of 
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high  clianieter  for  piety,  and  from  whom 
be  never  sbould  have  expected  an  aTOwal 
ao  <roiitrary  to  their  former  profeesions,  to 
oo«i\imry    as  he  should  have  thought  to 
those   principles  of  the  gospel  which  they 
lo  well    understood,  and  so  contrary  to 
that  feeling  of  affection  which  ought  to 
unite  all   Christians  one  with  the  other, 
and  w\io   had  now  declared  their  convic- 
tion, that  the  only  scriptural  supply  for 
the  church  was  the  voluntary  benevolence 
of  individuals.     He  referred  to  the  works 
of  an  individual  of  great  theological  merit 
in  this  country ;  and  also  to  the  language 
of  flome  distinguished  persons  among  the 
Scoitiah  dissenters,  who  had  given  their 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners.  There 
was  one  portion  of  that  evidence  in  parti* 
colar,  which  appeared  to  him,  to  show  the 
bigotry  of  dissent,  beyond  anything  he  had 
ever  read  or  witnessed  on  any  former  oc- 
casion.    Till  this  time,  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land were  always  considered  as  eiemplary 
patterns  to  our'  own  clergy.     How  often, 
indeed,  had  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  been  taunted  with  the  superior 
oondact  and  piety  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land.    That  taunt  was  always  unjust ;  for, 
however  well  the  Scottish  clergy  might 
have  behaved,  he  must  still  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy. 
But  now  quite  a  different  language  is 
heard.    The  established  church  of  Scot- 
land was  now  to  be  put  down,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  an  establishment.    There  was 
BO  other  ground  against  it.    That  estab- 
lishment was  settled  by  the  act  of  union, 
in    which    it    was    declared,    that    the 
religion,  and    the    condition    and   disci- 
pline of  their  Church  Government  were 
unalterably  established;  and   that   there 
should    be    no    other    Church   Govern- 
ment   within    the    realm    of    Scotland. 
All  this  was  established  by  that  solemn 
Act  which  united  the  two  countries;  and, 
moreover,  the  Sovereign  was  required  to 
do  that  which  was   not  required   to  be 
done  by  the  Church  of  England,  namely, 
that  immediately  on   the  accession,  the 
Sovereign  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Scotland.   With 
%  respect  to  the  engagement  which  was  con- 
tracted by  the  Sovereign  on  taking  that 
oath,  he  thought  it  was  worth  the  noble 
Viscount's  consideration  whether  the  sup- 
porting the  Church  of  Scotland  might  ex- 
tend not  only  to  abstaining  from  acts  that 
would  prejudice  that  Church,  but  to  giving 
it  such  support  as  would  enable  it  effec« 


tually  to  discharge  all  the  duties  for  which 
it  was  originally  instituted.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  Dissenting  clergy  of  Scot- 
land, he  would  ask  whether  they  were 
really  satisfied  with  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple ?  They  must  be  well  aware  that 
there  was  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  any  place  of  worship  at  all.  He  could 
hardly  conceive  a  more  decisive  argument 
against  the  voluntary  system  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  state  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion in  Edmburgh — a  state  which  would 
be  removed,  if  a  better  system  of  endow- 
ment were  substituted  for  the  voluntary 
system.  It  might  be  said,  that  some  deli- 
cacy was  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  that  we  ought  not  to  show  a 
partiality  to  the  Established  Church.  Now, 
he  did  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of 
an  Established  Church,  except  that  it  was 
the  church  which  the  nation  preferred,  and 
which  it  considered  to  be  the  safest,  the 
best,  and  the  most  effectual  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  spiritual  instruction,  and 
for  upholding  all  spiritual  ordinances  for 
the  people ;  and  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be 
a  great  inconsistency  for  a  state  to  with- 
hold support  from  the  Church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  Dissen- 
ters. But  there  was  another  point  upon 
which  he  would  put  it  to  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  the  Christian  spirit  which  they  pro- 
fessed, to  sacrifice  the  real  interests  of  the 
Church  to  what  might  be  called  the  in- 
terests of  a  sect — ^whether  they  were  acting 
right  in  expecting  that  the  Legislature 
should  so  far  give  way  to  the  Dissenters* 
scruples  as  to  say,  ^^  Since  we  cannot 
afford  countenance  to  you,  therefore  we 
will  act  upon  your  advice,  and  give  none 
to  the  Established  Church?"  Such  a 
doctrine  might  be  very  well  in  the  mouth 
of  a  sect;  but  what  were  churches  insti- 
tuted for,  except  for  the  good  of  the  people 
^except  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and 
temporal  advantage  of  the  great  body  of 
the  population?  For  these  two  things 
could  not  be  separated;  all  that  contri- 
buted most  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
the  increase  of  virtue,  the  extension  of 
morality,  the  diminution  of  vice,  and  the 
suppression  of  crime,  must  always  stand 
upon  the  basis  of  religion.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  the  Dissenters  credit 
for  all  they  had  done,  and  he  desired,  that 
they  should  have  full  toleration ;  but,  at 
the  same  time^  he  maintained  that  the 
F2 
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Church  Establishment  of  a  country  de- 
served support,  and  in  thecountry  of  which, 
they  were  then  speaking  he  did  not  see 
anything  by  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Church  could  be  considered  as  having 
forfeited  their  claims  to  the  confidence  of 
the  State.  Their  general  character  was 
that  of  men  well  acquainted  wtih  divinity 
— of  good  moral  character — of  assiduous 
attention  to  their  duties — of  great  punc- 
tuality in  attendance  to  their  several  ad- 
ministrations^  and  of  unwearied  diligence 
in  teaching.  The  clergyman  of  every 
parish  had  upon  an  average  a  population 
of  6,000  souls  to  attend  to,  and  he  be- 
lieved nobody  had  accused  them  of  neg- 
lecting their  duties  as  far  as  the  strength 
of  each  individual  would  allow  him  to  go. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
abstain  from  making  an  appeal  to  the 
noble  Viscount  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  whose  religious  wants  were  not 
adequately  supplied.  The  only  ground 
that  the  noble  Viscount  had  taken  in  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  noble  Earl, 
was  that  of  expense.  He  conceived,  that 
the  expense  of  providing  adequate  Church- 
accommodation  in  the  great  towns  of 
Scotland  would  be  very  moderate;  but, 
whatever  the  expense  might  be,  he  felt 
confident  that  an  ample  return  would  be 
found  for  it  in  the  increased  morality  and 
increased  happiness  of  the  people,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  the  great 
ohjeci  of  every  Government — in  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  of  habits  of  intemperance, 
and  of  other  misconduct,  which  led  to 
misery  of  every  kind,  and  to  indigence 
and  pauperism  in  particular ;  and  in  the 
diminution  of  crime,  the  suppression  of 
which  was  in  itself  a  source  of  so  much 
expense  to  the  country.  Upon  these 
considerations,  he  hoped  that  the  noble 
Viscount  would  be  induced  to  reconsider 
his  resolution,  and  to  act  upon  those 
principles  which  first  determined  his 
Government  to  issue  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  religious  destitution  in  Scotland. 
The  Karl  of  Rosebery^  in  so  very  thin  a 
house,  did  not  intend  to  offer  more  than  a 
very  few  observations  upon  the  important 
subject  which  had  been  brought  under  their 
Lordships*  consideration.  Thou<»h  not  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  nobody 
could  be  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  give 
a  full  and  substantial  support  to  that  valu- 
able establishment,  believing  as  he  did 
that  it  was  a  church  ftiost  peculiarly  appli- 


cable to  the  feelings,  wants,  and  withes  of 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  the  noble  Earl  who  brought  the 
subject  forward,  stated,  that  since  the  union 
no  topic  had  created  so  much  excitement 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  Scotland,  he  (Lord  Roseberry) 
fully  agreed  with  him.  He  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  noble  EarPs  proposition, 
but  totally  denied  the  inference  which  the 
noble  Earl  drew  from  it;  for  the  true 
cause  of  the  excitement  which  exbted  was, 
not  the  apprehension  that  no  money  would 
be  granted  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
but  the  very  reverse — a  strong  and  general 
feeling  of  alarm  lest  a  grant  of  public 
money  should  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
without  further  and  more  careful  consider- 
ation. This  feeling  was  not  confined  to 
the  dissenting  interests  in  Scotland;  a 
great  many  persons  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  principle,  and  in  the  abstract 
were  as  warm  as  many  of  the  Dissenters 
against  the  grant  of  money  sought  for  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Abendeen)  op- 
posite. There  was  a  large  public  meeting 
held  in  one  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland  not 
long  ago  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
proposed  grant,  at  which  there  were  many 
churchmen  as  well  as  Dissenters;  and  who 
was  the  chairman?  Why,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Scotland — a  cir- 
cumstance affording  a  strong  and  irresist- 
ible proof  that  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed grant  was  not  confined  to  the  Dis- 
senters. He  did  not  intend  to  charge  the 
supporters  of  the  grant  with  wilful  misre- 
presentation ;  but  acting,  as  he  supposed, 
from  erroneous  information,  it  was  certain 
that  they  had  fallen  into  many  exagge- 
rations in  their  statements  of  figures. 
The  most  reverend  prelate  who  last  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships  had  put  it  to 
the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne) 
whether  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his 
original  intention,  having  instituted  an  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  that  after  that  in- 
quiry had  been  made  he  should  immedi- 
ately follow  it  up  by  proposing  a  grant  of 
money  to  meet  the  destitution  which 
appeared  to  exist.  But  if  the  inquiry 
proved,  that  the  deficiency  in  church  ac- 
commodation was  by  no  means  so  great  as 
was  supposed  prior  to  the  inquiry  being 
made  (which  be  concluded  was  the  fact), 
it  then,  he  thought,  became  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to^  pause  a  little  before  he  establislied 
the  dangerous  precedent  of  proposing  to 
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Parliament    to  make  a  grant  oat  of  the 
Con%o\idated  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the 
cburch  in  Scotland.     But  in  point  of  fact 
t!be  deGciency  of  church  accommodation  in 
the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  and  especially 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  was  not  near 
so    g^reat    as    it  had  been  represented  to 
be.      In  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  the 
Yiei\\or«  vrere  bound,  in  building  churches, 
to  take  care  that  accommodation  should  be 
provided    for  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
popalation.     Now,  taking  that  proportion 
as  the  basis  of  a  calculation  to  be  applied 
to    the    population  of  the  great  towns,  it 
would   appear  that  in  Edinburgh  church 
accotomodation  ought  to  be  provided  for 
45y000    persons.     It  was   proved  by  the 
Inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  noble  Viscount 
that  church  accommodation  was  already 
provided  in   Edinburgh   for    upwards    of 
89,000  persons,  so  that  the  deficiency  in 
that  city  amounted  only  to  about  5,000. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  not  amount 
even  to  that,  for  it  was  found  that  the  un- 
occupied seats  in  the  different  places  of 
worship  amounted  very  nearly  to  one  in 
twenty.     Proceeding  upon  the  same  calcu- 
lation, it  would  seem  that  Glasgow  ought 
to  have  church  accommodation  for  95,000. 
It  had  accommodation  for  85,000,  and  in 
that  city,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the  proportion 
of  unoccupied  seats  was  about  the  same. 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  want  of  ac- 
connmodation  was  by  no  means  so  great  as 
had  been  represented,  and  certainly  not  so 
great  as  to  demand   a  grant  of  public 
money  to  provide  against  it.  After  entering 
into  some  further  details,  the  noble  Earl 
proceeded  to  express  a  hope  that  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  one  of  vital  importance  to 
Scotland,  would  never  be  touched  upon 
with  anything  that  approached  to  party 
prejudice  or  political  bias.     It  was  a  sub- 
ject that,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  its  real  merits  alone,  with 
reference  only  to  the  important  and  sacred 
objects  which  must  be  common  to  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  without  reference 
to  the  triumph  of  one  party  over  another, 
or  to  the  support  of  one  description  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  shape  of  dissent  over  an 
established  Protestant  church,  which   he 
was  as  anxious  as  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  or  the  most  reverend  prelate 
could  be  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  felt  great  regret 
in  addressing  so  thin  a  house  on  so  im- 
portant a  question,  on  a  subject  of  such 
yitftl  interest  to  the  country  to  which  he 


had  the  honour  to  belong,  but  still  he  felt 
himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  their  Lordships.  He 
fully  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
addressed  their  Lordships  on  the  propriety 
of  excluding  all  party  spirit  and  triumph 
from  the  debate,  and  he  assured  their 
Lordships  that  he  entered  on  the  subject 
not  as  a  partisan,  but,  from  an  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  and  temporal  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  church  of  Scotland  took  up  the 
subject  as  a  party  question.  The  Church 
Establishment  interfered  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  several  other 
divines  of  experience,  who  complained  of 
the  religious  destitution  in  Glasgow  and 
other  large  towns.  The  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  thought  it  their  duty  to 
have  an  interview  with  Government  on  the 
subject,  and  they  retired  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  opinions  that  had  been  expressed 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  it  was  too 
much  to  expect,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  Establishment  should  not  feel 
great  indignation  when  that  Church  was 
assailed — when  Dissenters  declared,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  Church 
Establishment,  and  when  the  parties  who 
expressed  such  opinions  had  met  favour 
from  the  Government.  The  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne)  had  said  something  about  the 
modification  of  the  grant  which  threw 
great  obscurity  on  the  subject.  Did  the 
noble  Viscount  mean,  that  Government 
would  reconsider  the  question,  and  decide 
whether  any  portion  of  the  grant  was  to  be 
given  to  the  large  towns  ?  [Viscount 
Melbourne  \  No.] — ^Then  it  was  resolved 
that  the  great  towns  should  be  left  desti- 
tute, and  it  was  right  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  the  Highlands  wanted  assistance; 
but  their  religious  destitution  was  no  tto  be 
compared  with  that  existing  in  large 
towns.  In  the  Highlands  the  chief  object 
was  to  instruct  the  ignorant;  but  in  the 
large  towns  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious 
was  of  paramount  importance.  Some  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  figures  in  the  reports. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  place  much  reliance 
on  figures,  for,  as  had  once  been  said  by  a 
late  eminent  and  lamented  statesman,  Mr. 
Canning,  figures  could  be  always  made  to 
do  equally  well  at  both  sides  of  a  question. 
He  would  not  go  into  them,  but  he  might 
remark,  that  his  noble  Friend  had  not  op- 
posed this  motion  oir  the  ground  that  there 
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was  not  a  large  amount  of  destitution  as  to 
religious  instruction  in  Scotland.     That 
could  not  be  remedied  by  the  Dissenters 
in  that  country.  It  could  be  operated  upon 
only  by  the  parochial  system.     The  loss 
would  here,  theo,  be  found  to  fall  with 
most  severity  on  the  poor,  for  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  poor  were 
found  most  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.    It  was  on  them  the  loss  would 
fall.    They  would  be  left  unprovided  for, 
as   to    this    roost    necessary    and    most 
important  blessing.     It  was  therefore  on 
behalf  of  the  destitute  poor  that  he  and 
those  who  concurred  with   him  on  this 
question    now  appealed  to  their    Lord- 
ships, and  asked  them  for  that  aid  which, 
as  had  been  well  observed  by  the  most 
rev.  Prelate,  to  whom   the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  country  was  due  for  his  exer- 
tions to  disseminate  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  in  providing  them  with 
that  instruction,  would  provide  also  for 
their  temporal    happiness    and    comfort. 
What  was  the  objection  to  the  grant  of 
this  aid  ?    It  was,  that  the  Treasury  would 
be  assailed  with  similar  applications  from 
other  quarters.  It  would  seem,  that  it  had 
been  already  so  assailed,  as  if  the  cry  was, 
as  Falstafi*  had  it,  "  Rob  me  the  Exche- 
quer."   He  was  not  aware  till  now,  that 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go* 
vernment  had  been  so  assailed  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  might,  he  would  say,  that  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  state  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.    The  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  strong  on  the  state.  When 
the  population  of  that  country  was  far 
wi  hin  its  present  limits,  the  maintenance 
of  that  Church  had  been  made  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  union  with  this  country. 
If  any  one  at  that  day  had  predicted  that 
the  time  would  come  when  no  aid  should 
be  given  to  it  from  the  state,  it  would 
have  been    said    that    there  should  be 
no  union,  or  that  the  churc  h  should  be 
adequately  provided  fbr.    There  were  two 
parties  in  Scotland  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Established  Church.    There  were  the 
Cameronians,  who  called  themselves  the 
real  church  of  Scotland,  and  who  asserted 
that  the  Established  Church  had  fallen  into 
error.    They  held  any  connexion  with  the 
state  to  be  profane,  yet  they  were  not 
friends  to  the  voluntary  principle.    There 
were  then  the  Dissenters,  who  supported 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  who  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  vielation  of  conscience 


to  ask  any  man  to  contribute  to  the  sop- 
port  of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  be* 
long.    What  a  ground  for  exemption  from 
a  contribution   to  which  all  were  justljf 
liable !    As  well  might  he  say,  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  that  a  man  who  took  the    life  of 
another  in  war  incurred  equal  guilt  with 
an  assassin,  and  on  these  scruples,  to  claim 
an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  any 
taxes,  as  they  went  to  support  war.     It 
was  well  known,  that  the  church,  if  pro- 
perly supported,  would  greatly  benefit  the 
people.     He  was,  therefore,  surprised  that 
the  religious  portion  of  the  Dissenters— 
for  there  were  political  Dissenters  in  that 
country  as  elsewhere— should  be  opposed 
to  the  support  of  that  church ;  but  he  was 
still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  any  mem- 
ber of  that  church  should  be  opposed  to 
its  due  support.     He  had  heard  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  that  an  elder  of  that 
church  had  presided  at  a  meeting  opposed 
to  its  claims.  He  would  not  deny  the  fact, 
but  he  was  happy  to  state  his  firm  convic- 
tion  that  all  the   ministers,  elders,  and 
oflice-bearers,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  were  joined  in 
earnestly   praying  that  the  Government 
would  consent  to  give  it  the  aid  which  . 
they  sought.     He  did   not  believe,  that 
greater  interest  had  been  excited  in  Scot- 
land on  any  public  question  since  the  onion, 
and  he  was  certain  that  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  greatly  consult  their  own 
interest  in  complying  with  the  general  feel* 
ing  of  the  country  in  this  respect.     He 
had  little  expectation,  however,  that  the 
Government  would  take  such  a  course, 
for  it  was  a  fact,  well  known,  that  Minis- 
ters derived  support  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom    from    those  who  were  hostile 
to  church  establishments.    They  derived 
it  in   Ireland,  from  those  who  took  no 
pains  to  disguise  their  wish  to  pull  down 
the  church  of  that  country — they  derived 
it   in    Scotland    from  those    who   were 
strongly  hostile  to  the  Established  Chorch 
there — and  they  derived  it  in  England 
from  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Chorch 
Establishment  here.    Those  were  parties 
whom  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  dared 
not  disoblige.   It  could  not  be  dented  that 
the  Dissenters  in  Scotland  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  several  boroughs  over  to 
the  interest  of  Government.    Had  it  been 
the  other  way,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  of 
those  boroughs  had  gone  against  then, 
they  would  have  found,  that  their  tiny 
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jority  ID  the  Hoase  of  Commons  would 
woou  hate  dwiadled  down  to  nothing;  but 
be  WM  ture*  that  in  the  long  run  Ministers 
would  be  greater  gainers,  and  would  best 
consult  their  own  interests  by  complying 
with  the  general  feelings  of  the  country 
than  they  now  did  by  appointing  those 
Commissioners.  In  conclusion,  the  noble 
Earl  thanked  the  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  it  had  heard  him. 

The  Earl  of  Minio  would  detain   the 
House  but  for  a  very  short  time,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.    And  first 
respecting  the  ^reat  destitution  which  was 
said  to  prevail  m  Scotland  of  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction.     The  fact  of  this 
destitution  had  been  taken  entirely  for 
granted  throughout  the  discussion  by  noble 
Lords  opposite  ;  no  sort  of  practical  evi- 
dence of  destitution  had  been  adduced. 
He  would,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
stating,  from  the  report,  what  the  amount  of 
destitution  truly  was,    Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  this 
was  not  a  purely  Scotch  question,    but 
must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  England,  and  he 
thought  be  should  be  able  in  a  very  few 
words  to  show,  that  if  they  admitted  tlie 
principle  of  the  noble  Lord,  or  that  the 
state  must  interfere,  to  fill  up  whatever 
^»ps  were  open  in  the  supply  of  spiritual 
instruction  for  the  people  of  these  realms, 
tbey  would  find  themselves  obliged   to 
carry  out  this  principle  a  great  deal  further 
t^^an  they  might  imagine.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down  very  naturally  de- 
precated any  appeal  to  figures,  knowing 
Uiat  such  an  appeal  must  be  unfavourable 
to  his  view  of  Uie  case.    He,  having  no 
such  horror  of  figures,  would  beg  briefly  to 
appeal  to  them.    In  the  first  place,  from 
the  report  before  him,  it  appeared,  that  the 
population  of  the  united  district  of  Edin- 
bttrgh  was  162,293 ;  that  the  sittings  in 
the  Established  Church  were  36,001 ,  being 
twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  population  ; 
that  the  population  of  the  Established 
Church  was  9 1 ,021 ,  making  the  sittings,  as 
stated,  thirty  nine  per  cent.    The  number 
of  the  Dissenters'  sittings  in  the  district  was 
42,705,  making  the  total  number  of  sit- 
tings 78^706,  so  that  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation was  provided  for,  being  a  much 
higher  ratio  than  what  was  understood  as 
the  legal  amount,  namely  forty-four  per 
ceftC.    Of  the  atlUngs  in  the  Established 


Church  there  were  unlet  9,794,   being 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  Of  the  Dissenterr 
sittings  11,360  were  unlet,  being  twenty- 
six  one-sixth  per  cent.,  and  making  the 
total  number  of  sittings  unlet  21,154, 
which  precise  extent  of  sittings  was  there- 
fore available  for  those  who  required  them. 
In  Glasgow  the  case  was  pretty  nearly  the 
same.  There  the  population  was  213,810, 
the  sittings  for  the  Established  Church 
35, 1 00,  being  sixteen  and  a  quarter  per  cent ; 
the  population  of  the  Established  Church 
was   113,271,  which  numbers,  including 
unclassed  sittings,  presented  a  proportion 
of  thirty-one  per  cent.;   the  Dissenters 
sittings  were  49,793,   making  the  total 
number  of  sittings  84,893,  being  a  pro- 
portion of  thirty-nine    one-seventh    per 
cent.,  which  was  within  five  per  cent,  of 
the  legal  amount.  In  Glasgow  the  number 
of   sittings    in    the  Established   Church 
which  were  unlet  was  6,599  (not  including 
2,000  sittings  undescribed),  and  the  num- 
ber of  unlet  Dissenters' sittings  was  13,047, 
Then  as  to  the  number  of  instructors.    In 
Glasgow  the  number  of  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  was  twentv-nine,  be- 
ing about  one  to  ever^  7,000  of  the  popu- 
lation;    or,   deductmg  the    Dissenters,' 
about  one  to  every  3,900  of  the  popula- 
tion.   In  addition  to  whom  there  were 
eighty-five    missionaries,    or    instructors, 
fulfilling  the  same  class  of  duties,  making 
the  total  number  of  spiritual  instructors 
1 1 4,  and  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
instructor  to  every  1,875  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, or  one  to  everv  994  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.    Surely 
these    facts    did    not    show    a  state  of 
such     very    great    spiritual    destitution. 
But  let  their  Lordships  compare  this  with 
the  state  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
metropolis.    It  appeared  that  in  a  radius 
of  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  including  a 
population  of  2,000,000,  the  sittings  af- 
forded in  the  Established  Church  were 
261,400,  being  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  population ;  but,  including 
the    sittings   afforded  by  other  religious 
denominations      (which     amounted     to 
236,000)  they  would  come  to  497,400, 
being  on   the  whole  population   24   per 
cent.,  instead  of  48  per  cent.,  as  they  were 
in  Edinburgh.     And  further,  it  appeared, 
from  the  statement  of  the  right  rev.  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  that  while  the  total  population  of  the 
parishes  of  London,  which  contained  up* 
wards  of  7,Q00  inhabitants,  was  1|137,000 
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there  was  only  accommodation  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  for  126,682,   being  11 
per  cent  of  that  number.      Thus  it  ap- 
peared, that   while    in  Edinburgh  there 
Was   accommodation    for  upwards  of  48 
per  cent,  on  the  population,  and  in  Glas- 
gow for  35   per  cent,  of  the   population, 
there    was    in    London     accommodaiion 
for  only  24  per  cent,  of  the   population. 
Reverting  to  the  act  of  1707,   which   lie 
must  state  was  an  act  for  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction,  the  power  of  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which, 
before  the  passing  of  that  act,  had  been 
exercised  by  the  British  Parliament,   was 
restored  to  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,  which  was  invested  with  the  character 
of  a  court  of  appeal.     But  as  the  Court 
of  Session  was  not  then  in  as  high  estima- 
tion as  it  now  was,  a  disinclination  was 
entertained  to  trust  it  with   the  powers 
which  had  been  confided  to  it  by  Parlia- 
ment ;   and,  accordingly,  where  there  was 
the  question  of  the  alteration  of  parishes, 
the  consent  of   the  inhabitants   was  re- 
quired.    In  the  last  clause  of  the  act  to 
which  he  referred,  it  was  provided,  that  it 
might  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  the  British  Parliament. 
By  this  act  the  principle  was  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  teinds  were  in  all  cases 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  that  if  a  parish  were  found  to  be  either 
inconveniently  small,    or    inconveniently 
large,  two  or  more  parishes  might  be  united 
or  divided.     He  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive why  it  should  be  held  that  the  mea- 
sure now  under  contemplation  should  be 
looked  on   in  the  light  either  of  an  en- 
croachment or  a  confiscation.     He  could 
see  no  reason  founded  either  in  law  or  in 
justice,  to  prevent  the  Imperial  Parliament 
from  improving  the  existing  machinery, 
and  carrying  fully  out  the  intentions  of  the 
act.     He  believed,  that  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Court  of  Teinds  already  exercised  a 
great  deal  of  this  power  ;   and  that  if,  for 
instance,  a  minister  felt  himself  compelled 
by  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  parish  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  an  assistant 
minister,  the  Court  of  Teinds  would  be 
entitled   to   assign  to  him   an  increased 
stipend. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  wished  to  ob- 
serve, as  a  comment  on  the  statement  of 
figures,  which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
E^rl  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  in  Edin- 
burgh there  were  40,000  or  50,000  per- 
sons habitually  abseut  from  all  places  of  I 


worship,  and  that  in  Glasgow,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  18,000  families,  which  pos- 
sessed no  seat  in  any  house  of  worship  at 
all. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  al- 
though the  spiritual   wants  of  such  cities 
as    Edinburgh  and   Glasgow  might    not 
appear  large  to  the  noble  Earl,  who  had 
last  but  one  addressed  the  House,  they 
were  still  much  larger  than  the  noble  Earl 
appeared  to  be  aware  of.     The  portion  of 
the  population  who  were  unprovided  with 
seats  was,  unfortunately,  the  poorer  por- 
tion, who  were  disabled  from  providing 
themselves  by  deficiency  of  means.      The 
application  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
for  the  extension  of  spiritual  accommoda- 
tion ought  not  to  be  understood  to  be  an 
application  for  the  means  of  building  so 
many    more  churches,  but  of  rendering 
the  existing  churches  available  for  popular 
religious  instruction.     With  regard  to  the 
legal  provision  of  seats,  to  the  amount  as 
compared  with  the  population,  of  forty- 
four  per  cent.,  the  legality  of  that  provision 
depended  entirely  on   the  dictum  of  the 
Church  Commissioners  for  Scotland.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  herself,  however,  took 
sixty  per  cent,  as  not  too  large  a  provision. 
And   experience  justified   this    assertion, 
that  if  you  provide  seals  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  per  cent.,  with  a  sufiBciency  of  compe- 
tent ministers,  that  proportion,   at  least, 
will  be  occupied  by   the  people,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country.     He  had  heard 
with  great  surprise  the  declaration  which 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Viscount  at 
the  head    of  her   Majesty's  Government 
— of  that  Government  which  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  Church  Establishment  by  the 
solemn  engagement  of  its  Members— >by 
the  solemn  engagement  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  served — that  he  protested  in 
the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner, 
against  its  being  laid  down  as  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  provide  additional  ac- 
commodation for  the  Church  of  Scotland 

Viscount  Melbourne :  Against  the  right 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  demand  it. 

The  Bishop  of  London:  The  right  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  demand  it  1 
Why  the  two  terms  are  co-ordinate.  The 
principle  was  one  which  he  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  protested  against  in  the  strongest 
and  most  emphatic  terms.  He  was  pre* 
pared  to  maintain,  that  in  a  Christian 
country  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide,  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  if  it  ex- 
isted but  imperfectly,  to  extend  an  accom* 
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modatioo  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  This  was,  be  contended »  one  of 
the  most  imperatiTe  duties  which  it  could 
devoWe  upon  any  Government  to  dis- 
charge ;  it  was  a  duty  with  the  importance 
of  which  no  temporary  functions  could  be 
cxNBpared  ;  and  if  a  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  do  all  that  the  country  expected 
from  it,  it  would  be  beforehand  in  making 
this  provision,  and  in  spreading  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  the  police  of 
a  well-organised 9  well-endowed  clergy, 
stationed  at  proper  intervals,  and  supplied 
with  the  most  efficient  means  of  communi- 
cating to  their  flocks  the  saving  truths  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  exercising  in 
Its  most  valuable  sense,  a  truly  Christian 
dispensation.  This  was  what  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  endeavoured  to  do  ;  and 
she  was  only  desirous  of  being  now  re- 
stored to  the  position  which  she  had  oc- 
cupied a  century  ago.  She  stated,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  in  a  state  of 
gradual  but  rapid  deterioration,  and  this  she 
attributed  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ministers,  and  of  the  means  to  carry  out 
to  its  full  extent,  the  system  of  parochial 
instruction.  The  noble  Viscount  had  also 
protested  in  the  most  energetic  and  em- 
phatic manner  against  what  he  called  the 
system  of  "  parochial  and  pastoral  instruc- 
tion." Why,  the  very  object  of  a  church 
establishment,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  to  institute 
this  system  of  instruction ;  each  pastor 
was  to  have  his  own  flock  intrusted  to  his 
care.  And  as  to  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  minister  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life,  this  was  the  peculiar 
characteristic  and  most  beautiful  feature 
in  their  system  of  religion.  It  was  a  con- 
solation to  the  poor,  and  a  benefit  to  the 
rich ;  it  threw  a  religious  halo  over  every 
aspect  of  life,  and  gave  to  the  community 
a  great  and  invaluable  protective  principle 
for  the  conservation  of  soundness  in 
morality  as  well  as  in  religion.  It  was  to 
carry  out  this  great  principle  efi*ectually 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  now  applied 
to  the  Legislature.  There  was  one  other 
point  to  which  both  the  noble  Viscount 
and  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded.  This  was 
the  objection  which  they  both  had  taken 
upon  the  ground  of  establishing  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  Excessive  liberality  in 
this  instance  might,  it  was  alleged,  here- 
after lead  to  excessive  demands.  He  felt, 
however,  convinced,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  not  be  slow  in  acceding  to 


any  reasonable  demands  of  this  description 
upon  the  Treasury ;  and  it  was  certainly 
not  upon  their  part  that  he  saw  any  danger 
of  refusal.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
alluded  in  terms  somewhat  clearer  than 
those  which  had  been  employed  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Minto)  to  the  comparison  in 
point  of  religious  accommodation  between 
the  Scotch  cities  and  the  metropolis.  It 
was  perfectly  true,  that  the  amount  of 
spiritual  destitution  in  London  very  far 
exceeded  that  which  existed  either  in  Glas- 
gow or  in  Edinburgh.  But  what  was  the 
object  of  the  commission  out  of  which 
those  extracts  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
referred  were  extracted  ?  That  object  was 
simply  to  ascertain  how  far  the  existing 
means  were  sufficient  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  existing  deficiencies.  The  Legisla- 
ture had  an  undoubted  right  to  say  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland — *'  You  have  a  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  into  your 
own  resources ;  and  when  you  shall  have 
done  so,  if  necessary,  we  will  apply  the 
remedy."  The  deficiency,  however,  ex- 
isted, and  the  remedy  remained  to  be 
applied.  He  felt  confident,  that  the 
honourable  feeling  and  well-known  sagacity 
of  the  noble  Viscount  would  lead  him  in 
this  instance  to  adopt  the  safest  as  well  as 
the  most  equitable  policy,  and  induce  him 
to  turn  a  friendly  ear  to  claims  which  were 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  political 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  The  Go- 
vernment which  acted  upon  this  subject 
in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  would 
reap  an  ample  harvest  in  the  increased 
respect,  afi*ection,  and  adherence  of  the 
people  of  these  countries.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  concluded  by  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  forward  upon  every 
occasion  like  the  present  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  close  without  addressing  a  few 
words  to  their  Lordships.  They  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  on  the  same  day  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
From  that  discussion  and  from  the  present, 
it  appeared  that  the  policy  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Government — he  would  use  the  mildest 
term  that  could  be  employed — was,  not 
to  encourage  the  Established  Church.  He 
was  afraid,  that  it  would  appear  from  what 
bad  passed  in  another  place  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  even  in  this, 
that  the  Church  of  England — the  Esta* 
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blished  Church  of  England — was  not  to 
be  encouraged  by  her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment.  He  was  sure  that  those  who 
recollected  what  had  passed  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  few  years,  would  admit,  that 
DO  great  encouragement  had  been  shown 
by  Ministers  to  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
that  branch  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  which  was  stationed  in  the  latter 
country.  He  feared,  he  said,  therefore, 
that  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was,  not  to  encourage  the  Established 
Church,  and  that,  he  must  say,  was  a  most 
material  alteration  in  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
and,  he  roust  also  say,  was  most  sincerely 
to  be  lamented  by  every  friend  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  peace,  order,  and 
happiness  of  the  community.  It  was  to  be 
observed,  that  of  all  these  established 
churches,  that  of  Scotland  was  the  one 
which  must  have  occasioned  least  jealousy 
to  the  Government,  which  was  also  the 
least  endowed,  and  whose  exertions  up  to 
a  very  late  period  had  been  most  successful 
iu  making  what,  as  his  noble  Friend  had  said , 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool  had  called, the  best 
conditioned  country  in  the  world — a  country 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  more  happy,  and 
had  advanced  more  in  prosperity,  and 
even  in  population,  than  any  other  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  there  was  a  great  want,  as  had 
been  stated  in  most  positive  terms,  and  as 
was  evident  from  the  reports  on  the  table, 
and  indeed  appeared  from  the  admissions 
which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion— he  repeated,  a  very  considera- 
ble want  of  the  means  for  religious 
instruction  io  the  possession  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland.  There  was 
certainly  some  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  his 
noble  Friends  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  these  wants.  The  noble  Earl  (Minto) 
who  spoke  last  had  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple, that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
religious  instruction  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
four  per  cent,  on  the  population.  He 
believed,  however,  that  this  calculation 
related  to  the  rural  parishes.  It  did  not 
touch  the  towns  at  all;  and  the  proper 
calculation  of  the  want  of  church  accommo- 
dation ought  to  be  sixty  per  cent,  on  the 
total  amount  of  population.  It  appeared 
from  the  statements  made  in  the  books 
before  their  Lordships,  that  the  amount  of 
persons  destitute  of  religious  accommoda- 
tion was  in  Edinburgh  27|000  and  was  ia 


Glasgow  44,000 ;  but  if  their  Lordships  took 
into  consideration  the  number  of  vacant  sit- 
tings  both  in  the  Dissenting  chapels  and  in 
the  churches*  it  would  be  found  thst  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns  were  totally  destitute  of  all 
religious  instruction.  The  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne)  had  said,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  entertained  a  remarkable  objeo* 
tion  to  the  occupation  of  free  sittings,  as 
in  that  country  sittings  were  generally 
paid  for.  That  was  no  doubt  true ;  and 
that  was  the  foundation  for  the  demand 
for  assistance  which  the  people  of  that 
country  now  made  to  the  Government- 
assistance  not  to  build  churches,  be  it  re- 
membered, as  had  been  observed  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London)^ 
but  to  make  a  provision  for  the  endow« 
ment  of  a  clergyman  to  perform  the 
service  and  teach  the  population  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  places  where 
churches  had  been  built  or  might  be  built 
hereafter*  The  noble  Viscount  ssid,  that 
he  would  not  concede  this  demand,  be* 
cause  he  was  apprehensive  of  similar  de. 
mands  being  made  to  him  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  if  the  noble 
Viscount  did  give  assistance  in  conse- 
quence of  such  demands,  be  would  not 
give  more  than  had  been  given  before. 
His  noble  Friend  behind  him  could  tell 
their  Lordships  of  a  very  large  grant  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  And  again,  it  had  been  suf 
ficiently  shown  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
that  provision  would  be  made  in  a  great 
degree  for  any  want  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  and 
therefore  there  was  an  end  of  that  argu- 
ment. No  such  demand  would  be  made 
from  England,  and  their  Lordships  knew 
that  no  such  demand  would  be  made  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  the  demand  was 
simply  reduced  to  a  provision  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  clergyman  to  perform  the 
parochial  duty  in  the  churches  which  had 
been  or  should  be  built  in  difforeni  pa- 
rishes in  and  near  large  towns  in  Scot- 
land. He  confessed  he  was  not  at  all 
astonished  at  the  opposition  which  this 
application  had  encountered  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  voluntary  system  in  Scot- 
land. They  knew  that  assistance  could 
not  be  granted  to  them ;  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  take  charge  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  OovemmsBt 
could  not  come  forward  to  propose  sachu 
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grant,  and  ^rrhat  they  taid  was,  **  We  can« 
not  get   assastance,  aad  therefore  nobody 
else  shall**'      But  he  would  aay,  that  the 
GoYemment   ought  to  pursue  a  different 
courae*      Xhcy  ought  not  to  leave  them- 
selves la  llie  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
ChaTch  of  Scotland.    They  should,  on  the 
contraiy,    listen  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  the 
pro|>eT   authority  on  this  subject.    That 
body  would  tell  her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
that  this  assistance  would  enable  them  to 
giTe  instruction  to  all  who  desired  it,  and 
to  establish  in  the  country  peace,  good 
order,  religion,  and  morality.     These  were 
the   advantages  which  would  be  received 
in  return  for  this  small  grant  of  public 
money.      He  begged  to  state,  that  it  was 
not  only  in  the  Church  of  England  in  which 
grants  had  been  made  out  of  the  public 
funds.      In  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself, 
in  cases  in  which  the  revenue  arising  from 
tithes  in  parishes  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  clergyman  with  a  competent  sti- 
pend, his  stipend  was  made  up  out  of  the 
pablic  funds.     That  was  the  principle  on 
which  they  called  on  the  noble  Viscount 
to  malce  this  grant.     What  they  said  was, 
**  Here  is  a  church  built  by  private  funds ; 
we  ask  money  from  the  public  purse  in 
order  to  enable  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
appoint  a  well-qualified  person  to  take 
chargpe  of  the  congregation/'    The  noble 
Viscount  had  really  given  no  reason  for 
refusing  this  grant,  except  the  general  one 
to  which  be  had  adverted,  that  it  would 
draw  on  him  demands  from  other  places, 
to  meet  which  there  were  no  funds.     The 
noble  Viscount  had  stated,  in  answer  to 
the  observations  of  his  noble  Friend,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  had  no  objection  to 
making  a  grant  from  that  part  of  the  Con* 
solidated  fund  which  was  formerly  part  of 
the  private  revenue  of  the  Crown,  because 
it  was  a  limited  fund.    To  that  he  would 
only  say,  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), had  no  objection  to  derive  assistance 
from  that  fund,  because,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  required;    but  what  he  asked 
from  the  noble  Viscount  was,  that  he 
would  depart  from  the  principle  which  he 
bad  laid  down  of  not  rendering  any  assist* 
ance  to  the  church  in  great  towns,  only 
because  in  the  great  towns  it  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  certain  parties.     It  would 
give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  find 
the  Oovsmment  acting  on  a  principle  of 


encouraging  the  Established  Church,  in* 
stead  of  acting  on  a  contrary  principle; 
and  he  was  convinced,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  adopting  that  course  would  be 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  remarked,  that 
but  one  reason  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  Viscount  for  refusing  this  grant, 
and  that  was  the  expense.  But  he  con* 
tended,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  urge 
such  a  plen,  and  in  setting  up  such  a 
defence,  the  noble  Viscount  had  broken 
faith  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Why, 
these  churches  had  been  built  solely  on 
the  faith  of  the  commission  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  Government.  These 
churches  had  not  been  built  on  specula- 
tion; they  were  not  like  the  Dissenting 
chapels,  which  were  built,  not  for  congre- 
gations, but  only  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a 
congregation  ;  they  had  been  built  in  re- 
liance upon  the  promise  held  out  by  the 
Government,  and  in  the  expectation  that 
if  they  were  built  they  would  be  endowed 
with  a  clergyman  out  of  the  public  funds. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  Viscount, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  which  he  admitted 
he  felt  to  be  inconvenient,  announced  that 
he  could  not  concede  this  grant,  he  had 
done  what  he  never  could  have  thought 
the  noble  Viscount  would  have  been 
guilty  of,  and  what  he  could  not  but  call 
a  breach  of  faith.  What  he  had  stated  to 
be  the  fact,  had  been  repeatedly  asserted 
by  himself  and  others  in  that  House,  and 
had  never  been  denied ;  and  therefore  be 
repeated,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  urge 
this  plea.  The  noble  Viscount  had  said, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  church  should 
be  supported  out  of  the  funds  which  be- 
longea  to  it,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  come 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  public  for  assist- 
ance when  it  possessed  property  of  its  own. 
Now,  his  noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  the 
grants  made  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
had  never  objected,  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  never  objected,  to  those  grants, 
although  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
had  been  granted  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  building  churches,  and  a  further 
sum  of  100,000/.  for  eleven  years  conse- 
cutively, had  been  appropriated  to  its  use 
—making  in  all  2,600,000/.  The  people 
of  Scotland  had  never  objected  to  these 
grants.  Their  Lordships  had  never  heard 
of  any  petitions  being  presented  against 
them,  and  therefore  the  people  of  Scot- 
land bad  every  right  to  expect  a  moderale 
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endowment,  in  aid  of  church  accomtnoda- 
tion»  particularly  as  they  bad  raised  among 
themselves  200,000/.,  in  less  than  two 
years,  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  he 
must  say,  was  one  of  the  noblest  efforts 
ever  made  by  a  Christian  nation.  The 
people  of  Scotland  knew  what  they  were 
about ;  it  was  not  an  extravagant  fancy, 
but  a  well-considered  determination,  to 
which  this  exertion  was  owing;  and  he 
did  think,  that  they  had  deserved  to  be 
treated  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment.  However,  he 
would  still  not  despair.  He  could  not 
believe,  that  the  noble  Viscount,  even  after 
what  he  had  heard  in  that  House,  and 
what  he  would  hear  from  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  would  persevere  in  the  course 
which  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
pursuing.  This,  he  well  knew,  that  the 
noble  viscount  would  find  that  many  of 
the  highest  respectability  and  influence  in 
Scotland,  who  were  friends  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  would  remonstrate 
with  him  most  strongly  against  the  unjust 
and  cruel  course  which  he  had  unfortu- 
nately, and  in  an  evil  hour  adopted. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  My  Lords,  only 
one  word.  I  do  state  most  decisively, 
most  positively,  that  I  never  understood 
myself  to  be  bound  by  any  such  engage- 
ment, as  that  supposed  by  the  noble  Earl 
to  have  been  formed.  I  never  made  such 
a  promise;  I  never  entered  into  such  a 
compact ;  I  deny  the  statement  to  be  cor- 
rect; I  never  pledged  any  faith  on  the 
subject ;  and  i  deny,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  and 
in  the  most  explicit  language  in  which 
one  gentleman  can  speak  to  another,  that 
I  ever  entered  into  such  an  undertaking. 
A  commission  issued,  because  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  questions  of  fact. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  sittings,  and  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  destitution  of 
spiritual  instruction  which  prevailed ;  but 
I  deny  most  distinctly,  that  I  ever  pledged 
myself  to  any  course  of  proceeding  by  is- 
suing that  Commission,  or  that  any  one 
whatsoever  had  a  right  to  form  any  con- 
clusions, to  draw  any  deductions,  or  to 
pursue  any  line  of  conduct,  on  my  behalf, 
in  consequence  of  that  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  begged  to  repeat 
what  he  had  before  asserted,  that  looking 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  Commission 
had  been  issued,  the  noble  Viscount's 
annottncemeot  was  a  breach  of  faithi  and 


must  be  so  considered.  The  noble  Vis- 
count had,  perhaps,  not  made  any  such 
statement  in  that  House,  but  looking  at 
the  Commission,  he  almost  feared,  that  the 
whole  thing  was  meant  for  deception, 
although  he  should  be  loth  to  believe  it. 
The  Commission  was  ordered  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  church  accommodation 
in  Scotland,  "  in  order  that  such  remedy 
may  be  applied  from  time  to  time  as 
Parliament  may  think  fit  to  direct."  Now, 
if  the  noble  Viscount  had  denied  the  evils, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  refusing 
the  application,  but  he  did  not  deny  the 
evils;  them  he  admitted.  Such  might 
not  have  been  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Viscount,  and  he  probably  did  not  like  to 
adopt  those  of  his  colleagues,  one  holding 
language  different  from  that  of  another  of 
the  noble  Viscount's  colleagues  elsewhere, 
but  his  colleagues  had  used  the  very  words 
which  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had 
stated,  and  he  repeated,  that  if  the  Go* 
vernment  had  ever  any  good  faith  on  the 
subject  at  all,  they  had  been  guilty  now  of 
a  breach  of  faith,  unless  they  were  able  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  evils. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  observed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  omitted  to  read  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  Commission.  The 
Commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  religious  destitution  of  the  coun- 
try, but,  also  to  inquire  and  report  on  the 
means  in  that  country  to  be  found  for  re- 
lieving the  church. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

New  Zealand.]  The  Earl  of  Devon 
then  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  expediency  of 
regulating  the  settlements  of  the  British 
subjects  therein.  He  believed,  there  would 
be  no  opposition  offered  to  his  Motion,  and 
he  should  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  House 
by  going  at  length  into  the  subject,  but 
would  content  himself  by  saying,  that  his 
object  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  desirable 
one,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
population  of  the  islands  in  question. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl  whether  there  had  not  been 
a  private  company,  a  species  of  joint-stock 
company,  established  with  reference  to  the 
colonization  of  those  islands? 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  that  there  cer« 
tainly  was  nothing  like  a  joint-stock  com* 
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in  existence  with  reference  to  those  < 
ial&nds. 

Xbe  Duke  of  Richmond  was  of  opinion, 
that  a  Motion  for  a  Committee  ought  not 
to   be  granted,  unless  it  was  established, 
that  the  object  in  view  was  one  which  was 
desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity   at  large;  and  he  thought,  that  no 
Sttch  Committee    should   be    appointed, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
far  a   private  company,  already  estab- 
lished, might  go.     He  had  heard  it  stated, 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  assem- 
bled on  those  islands,  and  he   thought, 
that  it  was  not  St,  that  they,  being  uncer- 
tain to  what  ejitent  they  could  proceed, 
should  apply  to  Parliament,  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  at  the  public 
expense,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  their 
power. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  declared,  that  he  I 
would  not  have  brought  the  subject  under  | 
the  notice  of  the  House,  if  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  proceedings  which  , 
had  taken  place,  and  he  could  assure  the  i 
noble  Duke,  if  he  would  give  him  credit,  | 
that  this  was  a  subject  well  worthy  the  j 
consideration  of   Parliament.      He    had 
taken  the  liberty  of  placing  the  name  of 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  list  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  intended  to  propose,  and  if  the 
noble  Duke  would  take  tlie  trouble  to  give  ; 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  was  con-  I 
▼inced  that  he  would  find  it  well  worthy  ' 
consideration.     If  he  was  required  to  go  ; 
into  the  question  now,  he  was  prepared 
to  do  so;  but  he  thought,  that  it  would  , 
be   unnecessary,  when  the  whole  of  the  , 
circumstances  must  come  out  before  the 
Committee,  that  it  should  now  be  inquired 
into ;  but  he  would  state  one  ground  on 
whicii  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
noble  Duke  would  be  satisfied,  that  his 
object  was  the  true  and  legitimate  one  of 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  best  inten-  i 
tions  which  could  exist  with  regard  to  the 
colony,     it  had  been  his  intention  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect 
those  objects,  but  the  propriety  of  that 
measure  must  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  state  of  facts,  which  should  appear 
befure  the  Committee.     He  thought  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  in  the  pro- 
priety of    having  an   inquiry,  before  the 
Bill  was  introduced ;  and  if  in  the  result 
it  should  turn  out,  that  the  House  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  course  he  intended 
to    pursue,    it    would    not  be   adopted. 
His   object   was   not  to   bolster  up  any 


private  company,  as  the  noble  Duke 
seemed  to  imagine,  but  to  carry  into 
operation  the  views  of  many  most  excel- 
lent persons,  as  to  the  mode  of  populating 
those  islands  of  New  Zealand  with  British 
subjects,  in  such  a  way  as  Parliament 
would  be  disposed  to  sanction. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  could  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  he  did  not  mean, 
in  any  way,  to  charge  him  or  any  other 
person,  with  any  sinister  intention.  What 
he  desired  was  information,  and  he  ima- 
gined that  any  peer  in  his  seat,  in  that 
House,  might,  on  a  Motion  being  made 
for  a  Con)mittee,  ask  a  question  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pro- 
posed proceeding  was  such  as  he  could 
sanction.  The  answer  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  satisfactory,  but  he  had  heard,  that 
a  company  was  in  existence  in  the  colony. 
The  noble  Earl's  answer,  however,  had 
made  it  clear  enough,  and  his  explanation 
that  be  intended  hereafter  to  introduce  a 
bill  on  the  question,  was  sufficiently  satis- 
factory  to  assure  him  of  the  propriety  of 
his  motion  being  granted. 

Lord  Olenelg  said,  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and,  on  general 
grounds,  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  He  wished,  however,  that 
time  would  have  permitted  the  noble  Earl 
to  have  entered  more  at  large  into  his 
reasons  for  the  present  motion.  The 
question  had  been  brought  before  the 
Government  some  time  ago,  and  it  was 
proposed  then  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  and, 
if  certain  conditions  had  been  agreed  to, 
a  charter  was  to  have  been  granted. 
The  parties,  however,  were  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  conditions  which  the 
Oovernment  thought  necessary,  and  it 
was  useless,  therefore,  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced now  by  the  noble  Earl,  al- 
though the  Government  should  offer  no 
objection  to  its  being  brought  in,  they 
could  not  be  taken  to  pledge  themselves 
to  adopt  any  specific  course  in  reference 
to  it  hereafter.  The  noble  Earl,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  the  subject  with  the 
intention  to  inquire  fairly  into  it;  and 
the  Government,  too,  would  enter  upon 
it  without  any  prejudice,  either  in  favour 
of  any  particular  course  being  adopted, 
or  in  opposition  to  any  particular  mea- 
sures. He  did  not  entertain  any  biassed 
feelings  on  the  subject,  but  desired  to 
enter  into  the  state  of  New  Zealand^  in 
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Voluntary  Churdi  Aitodation,  and  by  Sir  H.  PAJUfux. 
firom  Dundee,  againit  ftuthcr  mdowmnti  In  the  Chunb 
or  Scotland. 
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snch  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  best  at* 
tention  which  he  could  afford  with  re- 
ference to  the  interests  of  the  British 
settlers  there ;  and  if  a  bill  were  intro- 
duced and  carried,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  protect  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  the  British  settlers  con- 
sistently  with  the  interests  of  the  natives, 
an  act  of  humanity  and  of  justice  would 
be  done  reflecting  the  highest  praise  on 
the  policy  of  this  country.  He  trusted, 
that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  Committee.  There  had  been 
many  suggestions  offered  to  him  upon  the 
subject,  into  which  he  should  not  now 
enter,  but  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Committee  should  so  pursue  their  labours 
as  to  enable  the  House  to  adopt  some 
measure  this  Session.  It  might  be  import- 
ant to  mention,  that  the  Government  had 
intended  to  bring  forward  a  measure  in 
reference  to  New  South  Wales,  in  which 
certain  clauses  would  have  been  contained, 
having  reference  (o  New  Zealand ;  but  it 
would  depend  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  whether  those  provisions  would 
now  be  contained  in  that  bill.  That  mea- 
sure would  have  been  introduced  before, 
but  for  the  termination  of  the  former  ap- 
plication to  the  Government.  He  merely 
threw  out  these  observations  with  a  view 
to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  that  was  his 
object  in  moving  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  to-night,  in  order  to  get  all  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  30,  1838. 

MiNUTKs.}  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Waubctiiton, 
from  Eye,  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. — By  Mr.  Wbitlst 
Dim  DAB,  ftom  Newmarket  and  Mold,  by  Mr.  EAtrrnvm, 
ftma  three  places  in  Leioestenhire,  by  Mr.  Pbabb,  by  Sir 
H.  Vivian,  by  Mr.  BROTRXRTON',by  Mr.  Bathes,  by  Mr. 
A.  Wbitc,  by  Colonel  Pkrckval,  by  Alderman  Copi. 
LAND,  by  Mr.  Haiiybt»  by  Colonel  Corolly,  by  Mr. 
PaNDARYBS,  byLordDALMEHT,by  Dr.  Lushihotoit,  (43) 
by  Sir G.  Strickland,  t35)by  Sir  6.  Staunton,  and  by 
Lord  C.  FiTSROY,  firom  various  places,  fbr  the  immediate 
Abolition  uf  Negro  Apprentioeshipb^By  Mr.  Wallacb, 
firom  B  place  in  Scotland,  against  the  Justice  of  Peace 
(Scotland)  BilL — By  Sir  C.  Stylk,  from  Soarborough,for 
the  Repeal  of  theDuty  on  Marine  Insurances. — By  Colonel 
CoNOLLY.  tnm  a  place  in  Wcstrocath,  against  the  system 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  T.  Duncombi, 
flrom  inhBbitants  of  the  Borough  of  Finabury,  com- 
plaining of  the  plunder  and  deterioration  of  Church  Pro. 
perty^— JBy  Mr.  GfLix>N,  from  Edinburgh  and  foity-four 
other  places,  against  any  further  endowments  in  Uie 
Churdi  of  $eotlaDd.-*By  General  Sharpb,  ftom  lereral 


Negro  Apprknticeship — Adjourn- 
ed Debate.]  The  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  adjourned  Debate  having  been 
read, 

Mr.  James  congratulated  her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  having  so  able  a  coad- 
jutor as  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
who  had  concluded  the  debate  the  preced- 
ing night  on  this  most  important  and 
interesting  subject.  In  the  course  of  that 
able,  eloquent,  and  forcible  address,  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  to  the  pressure  from 
without — the  pressure  from  constituencies 
on  their  representatives;  and  he  agreed 
with  him  that  it  had  been  unfairly  exer- 
cised in  many  instances;  but  that  d*d 
not  apply  as  regarded  himself,  for  he  had 
only  one  letter  Trom  his  constituents  on  the 
subject,  and  he  believed  the  people  of 
Cumberland  took  less  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
for  only  four  or  five  petitions  had  been 
presented  on  the  subject.  As  he  hap- 
pened to  possess  an  interest  in  the  ques* 
tion,  being  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
estate  in  Jamaica,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  extend  its  courtesy  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  long  speeches  and  troubling  them 
very  often.  He  begged  to  tender  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  country  for  the 
donation  of  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  which  he 
had  received  as  compensation  money  for 
the  loss  of  property,  or,  perhaps,  he  should 
say  the  anticipated  injury  to  the  property, 
which  had  cost  his  family  somewhere 
about  ten  times  that  amount.  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  20,000,000/.  which,  it 
was  alleged,  the  people  of  England  had 
been  swindled  out  of.  The  people  of 
England  had  given  that  of  their  own  free 
will,  to  establish  a  great  principle ;  but  it 
was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
would  afford  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  if 
the  negroes  should  refuse  to  cultivate  the 
soil  under  the  free  system,  as  was  supposed 
by  many  persons  would  be  the  case  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  When  that  money 
was  granted,  it  certainly  was  a  part  of  the 
bargain  that  the  compulsory  services  of 
the  negroes  should  cease  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  years.  The  object  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  was  to 
shorten  that  period  by  two  yeare.     He  had 
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given  the  sabject  his  most  earnest  and 
anxions  attention  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  now 
in  declaring  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  it  would  be  best  at 
once  to  emancipate  the  slaves  and  give 
them  unqualified  freedom.  That  would 
be  better  than  keeping  them  in  a  continued 
state  of  excitement — and  upon  that  point 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies — for  a 
space  of  two  years  to  come.  He,  there- 
fore, should  support  the  original  motion ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  considered  as  pursuing 
that  course  from  any  desire  to  court  po- 
pularity, or  with  the  view  of  being  thought 
to  possess  finer  feelings  of  humanity  than 
his  neighbours.  He  thought,  that  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
besides  being,  as  it  was  contended,  their 
right,  would  be  advantageous  also  to  the 
planters.  He  believed  it  would  enable 
them  to  discharge  from  their  properties  all 
the  idle,  disorderly,  and  ill-conditioned 
persons,  and  relieve  them  from  the  main- 
tenance  of  weakly  and  impotent  hands. 
Where  the  planter  was  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent master,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
cultivating  his  estates,  because  many  per- 
sons would  be  glad  to  serve  him  instead 
of  an  oppressive  taskmaster.  The  chief 
fear  he  had  for  the  success  of  the  scheme 
for  the  immediate  emancipation,  arose  from 
reflecting  upon  the  wretched  condition  in 
which  many  of  those  persons  would  find 
themselves  placed.  He  supposed  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Yorkshire,  if  this  resolution 
were  carried,  to  bring  in  a  bill  similar  to 
that  alluded  to  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
another  place.  Hethought  that  measure 
would  not  answer  its  purpose  unless  there 
was  some  vagrant  clause,  or  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  poor-law,  introduced. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  most  easy  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  complaints  of  the 
negroes  by  the  charity  of  those  individuals 
who  had  pressed  their  claims  so  strongly 
upon  the  Legislature.  A  small  mite  from 
each  of  the  British  ladies  who  had  so  me- 
ritoriously taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
negroes  would  go  far  to  do  all  that  was 
required  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  negroes  laboured,  and  would 
improve  greatly  their  munificent  design. 
As  a  West-lndia  planter,  he  had  exerted 
his  interest  on  belialf  of  the  slaves  in  the 
colonies,  but  he  had  always  thought,  and 


still  thought,  that  there  was  and  had  been 
in  England  labourers  in  a  far  more  miser- 
able condition  than  the  negroes.  Look  to 
the  Irish  labourers,  and  to  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  Talk  about  the  negroes  being 
chained  to  their  work — why  the  hand-loom 
weavers  of  this  country  were  chained  to 
their  looms,  not  forty-five  hours  in  a  week, 
but  ninety-six.  They  had  far  worse  food 
than  the  negro.  His  friend,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had 
adverted  to  the  food  of  the  negroes — why 
the  hand-loom  weavers  would  get  fat  upon 
such  food ;  and  so  likewise  with  respect 
to  the  places  in  which  they  lived — the 
place  appropriated  to  the  negro  was  a 
palace  compared  with  that  devoted  to  the 
hand-loom  weaver.  He  was  satisfied  that 
immediate  emancipation  would  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  planter,  who  had  behaved  with 
humanity  and  kindness.  Neither  did  he 
think  it  would  cause  any  injury  to  the 
negro.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
opinion,  prove  beneficial  to  all  those  who 
were  orderly  and  had  behaved  themselves. 
Anxious,  as  he  had  always  been,  that  the 
great  measure  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
should  be  carried  out  fully,  he  would  give 
his  cordial  support  to  the  original  motion, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  be- 
cause he  entertained  none  of  those  fears 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He 
thought  the  measure  could  be  carried  out 
with  perfect  safety,  and  that  the  negro 
was  now  as  fit  to  receive  his  liberty  as  he 
would  be  in  two  years  hence. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  rose  thus  early,  because 
he  was  not  so  anxious  to  take  a  part  at  a 
later  time  of  the  evening  in  the  contentions 
which  might  run  high  on  this  subject  as  he 
was  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he 
should  vote  on  the  present  occasion.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  with  some  regret, 
early  as  it  was,  that  he  did  not  find  any  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  their  places. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  the 
point  to  be  discussed,  he  should  have  sup- 
posed there  might  have  been  at  least  some 
one  representative  of  the  Government  pre- 
sent. In  common  with  most  other  gen- 
tlemen he  had  received  a  communication 
from  his  constituents,  not  pressing  hardly 
on  him,  but  requesting  him  with  considera- 
ble zeal  to  support  the  petition  he  had 
presented  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
negro  apprenticeship;  he  owed  it,  there- 
fore, to  them   to  state  the  grounds  on 
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which  he  should  give  his  vote.  It  appeared 
to  him,  after  all  he  had  read  aAd  heard  on 
this  subject,  that  the  questions  reduced 
themselves  to  two  very  simple  ones,  al- 
though there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  result.  The  first  question 
must  necessarily  be — was  there  anything 
in  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1833  which 
prevented  that  Housi  from  interfering 
either  with  the  bill,  or  the  more  extended 
measure  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Strick- 
land) who  moved  the  resolution?  Sup- 
posing the  House  was  not  by  contract  ex. 
eluded  from  entering  on  the  question,  the 
next  point  was,  had  the  case  arisen  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  House  as 
a  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere? 
And  supposing  the  moral  right  to  interfere^ 
and  supposing  the  case  had  occurred,  the 
question  to  be  solved  was,  what  remedy 
should  be  applied  to  the  abuses  which  were 
alleged  to  exist  ?  On  the  first  question 
which  had  been  agitated  both  in  that  House 
and  elsewhere,  and  on  which  opinions  bad 
been  stated  which  very  much  startled  him, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  let  them  call  it 
contract,  compact,  or  what  they  chose, 
there  was  what  might  be  fairly  termed  a 
national  obligation  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn 
act  of  Parliament  binding  on  both  parties. 
It  was  very  true  the  act  did  not  in  any  part 
of  it  state  the  existence  of  what  was  called 
a  contract.  The  words  of  the  preamble  to 
the  act  were  very  remarkable.  They  were 
as  follow  :— 

*^  Whereas  divers  persons  are  holdeu  in 
slavery  within  divers  or  his  Majesty's  colonies, 
'  and  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  all  such  per- 
sons should  be  manumitted  and  set  free,  and 
that  a  reasonable  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the 
services  of  such  slaves  for  the  loss  which  they 
will  incur  by  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
such  services  ;  and  whereas  it  is  also  expedient 
that  provision  be  made  for  promoting  the  in- 
dustry and  securing  the  good  conduct  of  the 
persons  so  to  be  manumitted  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod after  such  their  manumission ;  and  whereas 
it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
said  several  colonies  should  forthwith  be 
adapted  to  the  new  state  and  relations  of  so- 
ciety therein  which  will  follow  upon  such  gene- 
ral manumission  as  aforesaid  of  ttiesaid  slaves/' 

And  then  came  the  enactments.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  in  those  words  which 
recited  any  thing  like  a  contract.  But  in- 
dependently of  the  knowledge  which  the 
House  had  of  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
arrangement  was  acceded  to,  one  thing  was 
quite  cleary  that  though  the  preacnble  of 


an  act  might  be  referred  to  in  a  matter  of 
doubt,  it  could  never  be  allowed  to  con* 
tradict  the  clear  sense  of  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  act  itself.  It  was  an  undoubted 
fact  that  by  the  act,  the  property  of  the 
owner  in  his  slaves  was  left  to  pass  by  will, 
descent,  and  assignment,  just  as  it  did  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  it  He  did  not 
mean  to  express  an  opinion  at  present  as  to 
whether  that  was  wise  or  no ;  but  under 
the  act  the  property  in  slaves  was  saleable, 
and  since  the  passing  of  it,  the  slaves,  or 
rather  the  apprenticed  labourers,  had  been 
repeatedly  bought,  sold,  and  mortaged,  and 
now  belonged  to  those  who  had  laid  out 
their  capital  upon  them.  If  there  were 
anything  improper  in  such  a  state  of  the 
law,  it  was  the  Imperial  Parliament  which 
had  been  guilty  of  that  impropriety  ;  but, 
deny  it  who  might,  such  was  the  state  of 
the  law  now  existing.  He  understood  that 
some,  who  had  filled  high  office  in  the 
country,  were  of  opinion  that  no  contract 
had  been  made,  and  considered  that  the 
arrangement  to  which  Parliament  had  as- 
sented was  an  arrangement  made  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  to  teach  him  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  to  enable  him 
at  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  whatever 
might  be  his  class,  to  start  up  as  a  free 
roan.  It  had  also  been  said,  that  without 
the  assent  of  the  negro  there  could  be  do 
contract.  That  that  was  a  fallacy  was  al- 
most apparent  on  the  very  enunciation  of 
it.  If  you  chose  to  cast  away  all  ideas  of 
right  and  of  law,  very  good ;  but  if  you 
take  right  and  law  as  your  guide^  you  must 
admit  that  though  he  was  not  necessarily 
a  part,  yet  he  was  decidedly  the  subject  of 
the  contract.  To  say  that  the  contract 
was  not  good,  because  the  negro  was  not 
bound  by  it,  was  to  be  guilty  of  arguing 
upon  premises  that  did  not  exist.  A  noble 
and  learned  personage  had,  however, 
placed  the  matter  on  a  different  ground. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  negro  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  contract,  but  said 
that  the  arrangement  was  made  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  that 
as  that  object  had  been  attained  by  the 
amelioration  which  had  already  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  slave,  his  freedom 
ought  to  be  granted  immediately.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  question,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him.  It  seemed,  from  the  use 
of  such  an  argument,  as  if  one  was  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  miseries  of  slavery  ;  for,  disguise  it  as 
they  might,  the  apprenticeship  system  was 
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out  ag;aintt  Jamaica.    Lord  Sligo,  in  the 

f>ainphlet  which  he  had  recently  pub- 
ished^  completely  justified  his  assertion. 
Here  Sir  £.  Sugden  read  an  extract  from 
the  27th  page  of  that  work,  to  the  effect 
that  the  flogging  of  females  in  Jamaica 
had  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  was 
astonishing—- that  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  that  inhuman  practice  by  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  except  by  appomting 
a  committee  to  examine  into  its  existence ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  there  could  not  be 
the  slighest  doubt  that  this  abuse  existed 
in  every  workhouse  in  Jamaica.  Without 
reading  any  further,  he  should  say,  that 
Lord  Sligo  had  in  this  passage  laid  it 
down,  that  this  practice,  or  rather  this 
abuse,  of  flogging  females,  was  in  Jamaica 
universal.  He  did  not  know  how  a  case 
was  to  be  made  out  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  planters,  if  it  were 
not  to  be  made  out  in  this  manner.  You 
first  of  all  show,  that  the  contract  had  not 
been  performed  in  individual  cases,  and 
you  next  show,  that  those  abuses  which 
constitute  a  breach  of  contract  were  uni- 
versal. In  the  last  communication  which 
had  been  received  from  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
and  which  was  dated  so  recently  as  the 
27th  of  last  November,  he  said  distinctly 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  would  correct  the  evils  so  gene- 
rally complained  of:  and  he  further 
added,  that  great  cruelty  and  oppression 
were  still  exercised  over  the  negpro  ap- 
prentices, which  he  could  not  always  con- 
trot  and  punish.  The  local  administration 
of  justice  was  such,  that  the  apprenticed 
negro  could  expect  no  redress  of  his 
grievances,  no  relief  from  oppression.  The 
Marquess  of  Sligo  said,  "  In  truth  there 
is  no  justice  in  the  general  local  institu- 
tions of  Jamaica,  because  there  is  no 
public  opinion  to  which  an  appeal  can  be 
made.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  grand 
juries,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  evi- 
dence, threw  out  bills  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, affecting  persons  charged  with 
crimes  against  the  life  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  the  negro  apprentices.  He  could 
adduce  specimens  of  the  evidence  set  aside 
by  grand  juries,  which  no  man  in  this  land 
of  liberty  would  believe  had  been  rejected 
by  men  sitting  on  their  oaths  to  examine 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  accusations 
of  the  gravest  nature.  Petty  juries  showed 
the  same  disregard  of  the  safety  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  He  felt  justified,  then, 
in  saying,  that  as  far  as  regarded  Jamaica,] 


the  case  of  the  opponents  of  the  present 
system  of  apprenticeship  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree made  out ;  there  had  been  a  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  as  well  as  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  Thus 
Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to  deal  as 
it  should  think  fit  with  the  question*  aa 
regarded  Jamaica.  What  might  be  done 
by  the  House,  and  ought  to  be  done  by 
them,  were  very  different  questions.  As  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  he  never  had  been, 
and  never  would  be,  a  party  to  breaking  a 
solemn  contract;  no  consideration  of 
expediency — no  prospective  advantage 
that  might  arise— should  ever  induce  him 
to  agree  to  it.  It  would  be  proper  now 
to  ascertain  what  the  rights  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  this  case  were,  in  order  that  the 
West-Indian  body  might  see  whether  their 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  to  which  legis- 
lation should  be  carried,  were  justifiable. 
A  national  contract  had  been  formed, 
which  they  were  not  entitled  to  break. 
Particular  instances  would  not  prove  a 
general  abandonment  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  and^  therefore, 
as  far  as  that  part  of  the  argument  went, 
the  Legislature  must  hold  by  their  bond. 
But  what  was  the  state  of  the  case  as 
concerned  the  British  nation  ?  Had  not 
the  rights  which  the  nation  h>id  pur« 
chased  been  outraged  by  the  punishment 
of  women  in  numerous  instances  ?  If  the 
planters  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
contract,  no  one  would  dare  to  deny,  that 
the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  were  en« 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  a  contract,  bought 
with  so  much  treasure,  to  secure  the  safety, 
the  peace,  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
the  negroes.  How  had  that  part  of  the 
contract  been  discharged  which  related  to 
the  exemption  of  females  from  flogging  ? 
Could  any  equivalent  be  offered  for  the 
barbarities  practised  towards  women  under 
the  new  system  ?  Had  they  not  been 
defrauded  of  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
privileges  which  they  had  procured  for  the 
negroes  ?  He  felt,  therefore,  most  strongly 
regarding  the  right  of  the  House  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject,  because  the  rights  of 
the  nation  had  been  infringed,  on  a  point 
where  restitution  was  impossible.  The 
question  now  simply  was,  what  was  it 
right  to  do  ?  The  question  was  not,  whe- 
ther the  contract  had  been  broken,  and 
whether  the  House  might  in terfeie — it  was 
a  mere  absurdity  to  raise  this  question  in 
the  aspect  under  which  the  subject  was 
G2 
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now  presented  to  the  House.  There 
were  two  propositions  before  it  —  one 
for  enacting  the  total  and  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  negroes;  the  other, 
for  the  passing  of  a  bill  which  would 
break  through  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1833,  by  which 
the  contract  was  concluded.  In  either 
case,  that  act  must  be  broken  through ; 
the  authority  of  the  local  legislatures 
would  be  controlled  by  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  great  inroad 
would  be  made  on  the  rights  which  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  gave  to  the  planter, 
over  the  negroes.  They  might  take  away 
ail  those  rights,  or  only  some  of  them ; 
but  whether  they  adopted  the  one  course 
or  the  other,  the  terms  of  the  contract 
would  be  altered.  What,  then,  was  the 
remedy  to  be  applied?  Which  of  the 
courses  ought  now  to  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  advance  more  efifectually,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  present  state  in  which  the 
negroes  were  placed  ?  He  might  remark, 
in  passing,  that  he  could  not  pay  Govern- 
ment the  compliment  of  saying,  that  ihey 
were  entitled  tothe  credit  of  the  amelior- 
ations already  effected.  Who  had  dis- 
covered the  treatment  of  the  negro  appren- 
tices ?  Had  her  Majesty's  Government 
discovered  it  ?  He  much  disapproved  and 
blamed  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who 
had  discovered  it,  and  who  had  concealed 
it  for  bad  purposes  of  their  own,  instead 
of  informing  the  proper  authorities,  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  the  feelings  of  which 
they  had  made  so  much  parade  really  Ac- 
tuated them.  They  ought  to  have  ac- 
quainted the  Governor  with  the  outrages 
which  were  committed,  and  he  was  very 
far  from  doubting  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, when  the  information  reached 
them,  would  have  immediately  applied  a 
remedy  to  the  abuse.  He  did  not  doubt 
this ;  but  he  blamed  them  much,  that 
after  the  Emancipation  Act  had  passed, 
they  had  not  paia  that  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonial  legislatures  called  for. 
In  the  pamphlet  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo, 
which  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  quoted,  there  were 
many  passages  in  which  severe  censure  was 
passed  on  Government  for  neglecting  to  in- 
vestigate this  important  subject,  and  the 
want  of  diligence  and  activity  for  which 
those  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
were  notorious,  was  plainly  pointed  out. 
The  remuneration  of  the  special  justices 


was  so  small,  that  it  was  quite  insufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  thev  repaired  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  to  aaminister  justice,  they 
became  the  guests  of  the  planters,  sitting 
at  their  tables,  and  sleeping  in  their 
houses ;  and  when  the  festivities  of  the 
day  were  concluded,  and  the  magistrate 
rose  in  the  morning,  the  slaves  were  brought 
up  to  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  their 
master.  This  was  not  the  way  in  which 
justice  ought  to  be  administerea  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  but  mockery  to  talk  ofjustice  under 
such  circumstances.  He  would,  therefore, 
recommend  strongly  to  Government  to 
make  a  more  liberal  provision  for  the 
special  justices.  To  come  now  to  the 
question  which  he  had  proposed  to  con- 
sider, he  could  not  agree  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  visit  on  all  the  colonies  the 
breach  of  contract  of  which  Jamaica  had 
been  guilty.  The  planters  of  Montserrat 
had  already  emancipated  their  apprentices, 
and  it  was  probable  that  those  of  Barba- 
does  would  follow  the  example.  He  would 
rather  leave  those  colonies  to  accomplish 
emancipation  by  a  voluntary  act  than 
oblige  them  to  consent  by  a  compulsory 
decree.  He  could  not  think  it  just  to  ex- 
tend to  all  the  colonies  that  punishment 
which  Jamaica  alone  had  fully  incurred. 
It  was  said  by  the  advocates  of  immediate 
emancipation,  that  the  negroes  were  pre- 
pared fur  it.  He  must  say,  that  such  was 
not  his  opinion ;  and  unless  much  more 
effectual  means  of  preparing  them  for  free- 
dom were  resorted  to,  h«  feared  that  they 
would  not  be  prepare'!  for  it  in  the  year 
1840,  when  the  limo  fixed  by  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  for  finally  liberating  them 
should  have  arrived.  He  hoped  that  these 
preparatory  measures  would  not  be  post- 
poned till  the  last  moment.  A  subject  of 
such  importance  well  deserved  to  receive 
the  immediate  attention  of  Government, 
that  the  apprentices,  and  those  who  wished 
to  see  them  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
might  be  satisfied  that  due  regard  would 
be  paid  to  their  welfare.  The  other  co 
lonies  had  not  shown  so  much  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  the  British  Parliament,  so 
culpable  a  neglect  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  as  Jamaica ;  and  there  certainly 
were  not  sufficient  grounds,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  to  abolish  the  system  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  1833.  Nobody 
could  expect  that  such  a  sys>tem  would 
altogether  eradicate  former  evils;  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  traces  of  subjec- 
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slavery,  though    slavery  in  a  mitigated 
form.     But  he  was  indifferent  to  no  such 
thing.     He  wished,  however,  to  do  right 
between  the  nation  and  the  planters,  as 
well  for  other  causes  as  with  reference  to 
the  negroes  themselves.     If  it  depended 
upon  him  to  free  the  negro  apprentices,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  him   that  it  was 
just  to    all   parties  to  do  so,  he   would 
strike  off  his    fetters  at   once,  and  for 
ever.     But  it  did  not  depend  upon  him, 
and  he  had  no  such  power.     The  ques- 
tion therefore,  for  him  to  consider  was, 
whether    any    case    had    yet    arisen    in 
which    the    House    had  at   present    the 
right  to  interfere  ?     On  that,  he  believed, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.     For  his  own 
part,  he  knew  of  no  instance  in  history  in 
which  there  had  ever  been  so  audacious  a 
breaking  in  upon  the  expressed  intentions, 
declarations,  and  enactments  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  there  had  been  here.     The  rea- 
son which  gave  the   House  the  right  to 
interfere  was  the  fact,  that  it  interfered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  slave,  when  the  case 
required  it,  and  not  before.     In  a  future 
part  of  his  speech  he  might,  perhaps,  enter 
more  largely  into  the  inquiry,  whether  our 
interference  was  not  required  for  the  be- 
ne6t  of  the   slave  ;  but,   at  present,  he 
would  only  say,  that    there    had    been 
breach  enough  on  the  part  of  Jamaica  and 
some  of   our  other  West- India  colonies 
to  authorise  us  to  displace  the  contract,  if 
it  were  wise  for  this  country,  and  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves,that  immediate  emancipation  should 
take  place.    The  case  against  the  planters 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  strong  case 
indeed.'  He  could  not  agree  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  who  had  spoken  last 
night,  and  to  whose  speech  he  had  given 
all  the  attention  which  it  deserved,  and 
that  was  all  the  attention  which  he  could 
command — he  could  not  a^ree  with   his 
hon.  and  learned   Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  quote  individual  in- 
stances of  misconduct  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  planters  to  prove,  that  the 
planters  generally  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  contract.     You  could  only  make 
out  a  case  of  general  oppression  by  show- 
ing, that  it  existed  in  a  vast  number  of 
individual  instances,  for  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect,  that  one  great  jubilee  of  cruelty 
over  their  slaves  would  ever  be  celebrated 
by  the  masters  publicly  and  simultane- 
ously.    Speaking,    for    instance,    of  the 
colony  of  Jamaica,  he  had  no  hesitation 
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in  declaring,  that  he  had  made  qp  his 
mind,  that  a  distinct  case  had  been  made 
out  against  it.  He  admitted,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  cases  on  which  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  relied  had  arisen  in 
one  particular  district ;  but  still  there  was 
evidence  enough  to  show,  that  great 
cruelty  had  been  practised  universally  to- 
wards the  slaves  population  of  that  island. 
Look  even  to  the  matters  which  the  Act 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  now  pro- 
posed to  read  a  second  time  was  drawn  up 
to  enact.  There  was  not  one  provision  in 
it  which  was  not  intended  to  correct  some 
vicious  practice  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  since 
the  period  of  passing  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Act  in  1833.  The  first  clause  enacted, 
that  the  hours  of  labour  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  proclamation.  Why  was  such  a 
clause  necessary?  Because  many  masters 
had  deprived  their  apprentices  of  that  por- 
tion of  time  which  they  had  for  themselves 
during  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  had 
insisted  upon  having  from  them  every  day 
nine,  instead  of  eight  hours'  labour.  The 
next  provision  of  the  Act  was  introduced 
to  correct  certain  irregularities  relative  to 
the  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  the  appren- 
tices, both  in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
to  obtain  for  them,  when  ill,  certain  exemp- 
tions from  labour.  In  all  these  cases  it  was 
clear,  that  the  planters  had  acted  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture: for  the  Legislature  had  always  in- 
tended, that  the  apprenticed  labourers 
should  have  the  same  allowances  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicines,  as  they  had 
when  slaves.  The  first  thing  that  the 
planters  did  after  the  slaves  were  converted 
into  apprenticed  labourers,  was  to  strike 
off  certain  allowances  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  under  the  notion  that  they 
were  no  longer  sanctioned  by  law.  This 
bill  now  stepped  in,  and  would  compel  the 
masters  to  furnish  their  apprentices  with 
food  and  necessaries  while  in  the  hospital, 
or  while  in  confinement  in  prison.  An- 
other point  which  this  bill  would  effect, 
was  one  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  House  in  its  last  attempt  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject — he  alluded  to  the  pri- 
vileges allowed  to  the  slave  in  *'  sitting 
up."  Formerly,  when  he  could  not  sit  up, 
he  was  allowed  to  lie  down,  but  this  was 
no  longer  allowed ;  and  it  had  been  a 
great  surprise  to  the  slave-population  to 
find  that  their  condition  was  actually  al- 
tered for  the  worse  by  a  bill  that  was  pro- 
G  i 
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fetsedly  paMed  for  their  benefit.  This  bill 
would  restore  to  the  apprenticed  labonrere 
the  priyilftge  of  **  liuing  up/'  which  they 
had  forraerW  enjored  as  slaves.  The  next 
clause  of  the  bill  provided  for  the  valua- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  nem  appren- 
tice. He  had  read  through  the  evidence 
lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
be  could  not  help  stating,  that  very  gross 
frauds  had  been  practised  in  this  respect. 
The  law  had  been  constantly  evaded,  and 
this  bill  provided  a  remedy  for  such  eva- 
sions. Tiiere  was  also  a  clause  giving  to 
the  special  magistrates  power  to  enter  into 
all  workhouses  and  prisons  in  order  to  see 
that  no  pnnishment  was  unjustly  inflicted 
therein  on  the  negro  apprentice.  Another 
clause  was  introduced  to  prevent  the 
whipping  of  females.  That  was  an  out- 
rage clearly  denounced  as  illegal  by  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Act.  He  had  read  the 
17th  clause  of  that  act  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a  grosser  abuse  of  power  and  a  more 
unjustifiable  outrage  and  oppression  never 
had  existed  than  now  existed  in  those  co- 
lonies where  the  wbippine  of  females  still 
continued  to  be  practised.  The  meaning 
of  the  17th  clause  of  .the  Slavery  Aboli- 
tion Act  admitted  of  no  dispute.  It  was 
as  follows:—* 

**  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  go- 
vernor, cosmciJy^d  assembly,  or  other  colo- 
nial legislature,  or  Tbr  his  Majestv  in  Council, 
by  any  such  act,  ordinance,  or  order  in  Coun^ 
eti,  to  authorise  any  person  or  persons  entitled 
to  the  services  of  any  such  apprenticed  la« 
bourer,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  other 
than  such  justices  of  the  peace  nolding  such 
special  commissions  as  aforesaid,  to  punish 
any  such  apprenticed  labourer  for  any  oil'ence 
by  him  or  her  committed,  or  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  by  the  whipping,  beating,  or 
imprisonment  of  bis  or  her  person,  or  by  any 
other  personal  or  other  correction  or  punish- 
ment whatsoever,  or  by  any  addition  to  the 
hours  of  labour  hereinbefore  limited ;  nor  to 
authorise  any  court,  judge,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  punish  sny  such  apprenticed  la- 
Dourer,  beine  a  female,  for  any  offence  by  her 
committedj  by  whipping  or  beating  her  per- 

SOUf'' 

He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  in  open  de- 
fiance of  this  law,  thousands  of  women 
had  been  whipped ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
fiearly  29,000  persons  had  been  flogged, 
and  that  the  average  amount  of  lashes  ad- 
ministered to  each  was  680,  without  any 
statement  being  made  how  many  of  those 
99,000  persons  were  men,  and  how  many 


were  women,  be  was  obliged  to  add,  that 
a  grosser  violation  of  any  law  bad  never, 
to  his  knowledge,  taken  place.     In  dis- 
cussing this  question,  it  was  necessary  to 
probe  it  to  the  bottom :  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion  upon 
it  without  inquiring  where  the  mischief 
lay.     As  to  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
planters  to  inflict  these  punishments,  it 
was  founded  on  a  proviso  of  the  clause, 
which  enacted  that  *'  nothing  contained  in 
the  act  should  extend  to  exempt  any  ap- 
prenticed labourer  from  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  police  regulation  which  is  or 
shall  be  in  force  therein  for  the  prevention 
or  punishment  of  any  offence,  such  law  or 
police  regulation  being  in  force  against, 
and  applicable  to,  all  other  persons  of  free 
condition.*'      "Oh!"    said    the  masters, 
"  we  will  not  do  to  these  apprentices  any- 
thing which  wc  do  not  do  to  freemen. 
We  will  send  them  to  the  workhouse,  and 
there  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
punishments  as  the  whites.     Wc  will  send 
them  to  '  dance  the  mill,'  as  the  negroes 
cftlled  being  placed  on  the  treadmill,  and 
Chen,  if  they  show  any  reluctance,  we  will 
whip  them  soundly."     But  what  was  the 
practice  in  our  colonies,  and  particularly 
m  Jamaica?    There  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance to  be  found  of  a  white  having  been 
sent  to  the  workhouse  to    "  dance  the 
mill,"  and  of  a  white  having  been  flogged 
if  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so.    The  work- 
houses   got  white   inmates    occasionally 
from  the  sentences  of  the  judges  of  assize 
and  of  court-martials,  but  they  never  re- 
ceived such  inmates  from  the  sentences  of 
the  local  magistrates.     When  he  looked 
at  the  cruelty  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon   the   female    apprentices    in   work- 
houses, he  saw  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  which  cruelty 
always  engendered  among  those  who  were 
its  victims.     That  obstinacy,   in  its  turn, 
created  a  species  of  daring,  which  led  the 
parties  to  brave  every  sort  of  punishment 
rather  than  submit  tamely  to  the  wrong 
inflicted  upon  them,  as  in  the   instance 
quoted  last  night  of  a  woman  who  was 
held  by  her  elbows  on  the  mill,  whilst  her 
legs,   which  she  refused   to  move,   were 
bleeding  from  constant  collision  with  the 
wheel,  and  her  back  was  scarified  by  the 
whip  on   account  of  that  refusal.     l*he 
cruelty  of  the  punishment  drove  the  par- 
ties to  the  very  obstinacy  for  which  they 
were  punished.     He  repeated],  tiiat  in  hi's 
opinion  a  very  strong  case  bad  been  made 
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could  they  recover  the  four  veara  that  had 
gone  by  ?   What  compensation  could  they 
give  to  the  people  for  the  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  payment  of  20,000,000/., 
uoa  what  for  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes 
during  that  period,  against  the  provisions 
of  the  act  ?  Some  facts  had  come  out,  and 
had   been  admitted   on  all  sides,  which 
were  of  considerable  importance  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a  proper  practical  con- 
clusion.     These  facts  were   consolatory 
enough,  as  related  to  the  planters ;   for  in 
every  discussion  before  the  present  they 
had   heard   repeated  complaints    of   the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  planters,  of 
their  failing  fortunes,  their  increasing  in- 
cumbrances, and  their  diminished  profits. 
They  had  always  come  before  the  House 
in  tne  situation  of  persons  complaining 
that  their  property  had  been  diminished 
in  value,  and   they  implored  the  House 
not  to  take  steps  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  as  the  effect  would  be,  to 
accumulate  misfortunes  upon  them.     But 
now  the  scene   was    altered,    and    con- 
comitant with  the  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  was  the  prosperity  of 
the  planters  themselves.  Thehon.  Baronet 
(Sir  George  Grey)  read   triumphantly  a 
return  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colonies,  which  showed  that  the  imports 
had  greatly  increased,  and  consequentlv 
showing  an  increased  consumption  of  all 
articles  in  the  colonies.    This  fact,  there- 
fore, proved  the  increased  internal  pros- 
peri  tv  of  the  colonies.    They  had,  then, 
in   the  first  place,  this    fact,    that    the 
planters  themselves  had  benefitted  by  the 
emancipation.      They  bad  also   another 
fact,  borne  out  by  entire  evidence  in  all 
the  discussions  in  which  the  negroes  had 
been  involved,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
well-grounded  cause  for  saying,  that  the 
negroes  had  not  conducted  themselves  in 
the  manner  which  their  warmest  advocates 
prophesied  they  would   do,  and  shown 
themselves  perfectly  fitted  for  entire  liberty . 
Those  facts  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  planter  was  benefitted.    The  experi- 
ment  had  been  made,  and  the  negro  had 
roost  satisfactorily  responded  to  the  ex- 
periment     Could  there  be  any  doubt, 
after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  £*  Sugden)i  tliat  the  regulations 
of  the  act,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
the  money  was  paid,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship created,  had  been  violated  by  Uie 
Elanters?    No  man  could  doubt  it.     They 
ad,  then;  a  vioiAtum  of  the  engagements 


under  which  the  planters  had  received 
the  public  money.      It  had    been   said 
that  there  was  in  this  ^f^  a  coQ^ract, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  right  bQn, 
Gentleman   give  countenanoa  to  it,    al- 
though he  must  admit,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  areue  on  the  terms  of 
a  contract,  but  refbrred  to  a  cuaW  contract 
rather  than  a  real  one.     If  there  W9is  any 
weak  part  in  the  right  hon.  Gentlemana 
able  speech,  this  was  the  weakest,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  describe  what  ha  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contract  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  planters.    The  only  objection 
started  to  entire  emancipation  was,  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  contract.    But 
there  must  be  a  contract  before  it  pould 
be  violated,  and  he  asked,  wns  Ibere  any 
contract  on  this  subject  ?  The  first  person 
who  appeared  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
contract  was  Lord  Glenelg,  but  when  he 
did  so,  he  apologised  for  calline  it  d  cop- 
tract,  as  would  be  seen  in  his  dispatch  of 
the  1 3th  of  June,  1835,    In  addressjog 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Janiaicai  wish- 
ing to  induce  them  to  give  to  the  appren- 
tices the  benefit  of  the  law,  he  iitaM» 
*'  that  there  might  b^  said  to   exist  » 
solemn  contract,''    It  must  be  remarked, 
that  Lord  Glenelg  did  not  call  it  a  con- 
tract, he  apologised  for  using  the  word* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Edward 
Sugden)  did  not  define  what  he  called  a 
contract.  There  was  an  act  of  the  supreme 
Legislature,  legislating  of  iu  own  aqthority, 
and  regulating  the  condition  of  Us  own 
subjects.   There  was  nothing  of  a  contract 
or  a  bargain.    There  were  no  parties  to 
the  contract,  and  there  was  no  subject 
matter  for  the  contract  to  operate  upon. 
Did  the  noble  Lord,  (Lord  Stanley)  when 
he  brought  in  the  bill,  state  that  any  n^- 
rangement  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
legislature  of  the  islands?     Did  ha  state, 
that  he  was  holding  out  terms,  or  ofiering 
conditions  on  entering  into  a  bargain }  He 
said  directly  and  emphatically  the  reverse. 
In  his  speech,  made  on  introducing  the 
proposition,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1832, 
that  noble  Lord  distinctly  stated,  that  on 
every  occasion  the  British  Parliament  bad 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the   legislative 
assemblies,  especially  that  of  Jamaica,  to 
enter  into  arrangenaeats  for  mitij^patinjg  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  and  itW9$  tbeconndent 
expectation  of  the  House  that  measures 

1  would  be  coDcerted  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures which  should  carry  into  efiect  the 
wishes  of  Parliament. 
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sterling ;  that  the  colonial  proprietors  should 
enjoy  all  existing  rights  over  the  slaves,  for  a 
period  of  one-and-forty  years ;  and  that  that 
one-aDd-forty  years  was  to  be  estimated  from 
the  time  the  44,000,000/.  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  slaves,  with  four  per  cent, 
interest,  and  one  per  cent,  sinking  Aiod.^  * 


"  It  was  thought,  that  tlie  friendly  warning 
of  Parliament  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
the  colonists  to  attend  to  its  wishes.  That 
warning,  however,  that  admonitory  voice  has 
gone  forth,  and  for  years  and  years,  been,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  unheeded  and  disregarded  by 
all  the  colonial  legislatures ;  they  have  allowed 
it  to  be  lost  upon  them,  they  have  done 
nothing  to  further  and  accomplish  that  great 
measure  which  the  mother  country,  eleven 
years  ago  declared  to  be  so  just  and  so  de- 
sired. But  the  voice  of  warning  has  been 
found  to  speak  in  vain — the  tongue  of  honest 
and  affectionate  counsel  has  not  been  heeded. 
I  will  not  deny,  that  if  we  look  to  the  measures 
agreed  upon  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
since  the  period  I  have  alluded  to,  some  im- 
provement may  be  found  in  points  affecting 
the  physical  condition  of  the  slaves ;  but  I  do 
assert  boldly,  and  without  fear,  of  contradic- 
tion, even  from  themselves,  that  nothing  has 
been  done  of  that  nature,  extent,  or  character, 
which  may  fairly  be  characterised  as  a  step 
toward  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  therefore  now  call  upon  the  House  to 
take  the  matter  at  once  into  its  own  hands.''* 

There  was  no  compact,  therefore,  with  the 
legislatures.  But  it  might  be  said,  that  if 
there  was  no  contract  with  the  colonial 
legislatures,  there  might  have  been  one 
with  the  planters,  and  that  they  entered 
into  a  bargain  with  the  Government  of  the 
day,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
and  which,  having  the  force  of  a  contract, 
could  not  on  the  one  side,  be  violated, 
without  at  least  demonstrating  that  it  had 
been  violated  on  the  other..  There  had, 
indeed,  been  a  meeting  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  planters,  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  said, 

''  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  complaint;  but  he  must  say,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  negociate  with  a  body  such  as  the 
West-India  deputation,  which  attended  to 
hear  proposals  with  authority  to  object  to  them, 
but  without  authority  to  offer  any  suggestion, 
or  propose  any  modification,  in  a  plan 
which  they  rejected.  He  stated  to  the  depu- 
tation distinctly,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  safely,  and  if 
possible,  with  their  concurrence,  a  complete 
e)(tinction  of  slavery,  and  that  such  extinction 
roust  form  the  basis  of  any  plan  on  which 
Ministers  would  consent  to  act.  The  deputa- 
tion declared  they  had  no  power  or  authority 
to  propose  any  plan.  Four  of  the  number  did, 
in  their  individual  capacity,  offer  to  his  notice 
a  plan,  to  which  he  should  not  have  alluded, 
but  that  he  found  it  had  since  been  given  to 
the  public.  The  proposal  was,  that  a  grant 
should  be  made  to  the  colonists  of  44,000,000/1 

*  Hanvard,  (Third  Series),  voK  xvii,  p,  1198. 


As  he  said  before,  there  was  no  contract 
with  the  legislatures,  and  it  was  clear  there 
was  no  contract  with  the  planters.  There 
was  nothing  m  the  nature  of  a  contract. 
The  principle  was  asserted,  that  negro 
slavery  should  be  extinguished ;  and  upon 
that  principle  they  legislated.  They 
determined  to  extinguish  negro  slavery, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  was  far  from  thinking,  that  the 
planters  were  entitled  to  have  their  negroes 
purchased  by  this  nation,  what  was  his 
original  proposal  ?  H  is  first  proposal  was, 
to  lend  15,000,000/.  to  the  planters,  to 
enable  them  to  get  through  their  present 
difficulties.  It  was  but  a  loan  they  were 
to  get,  to  be  repaid,  and  it  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  purchase  of  the  negro 
population.  And  now,  when  they  heard 
of  compacts,  and  of  the  violation  of 
contracts,  he  would  call  back  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  the  determina- 
tion which  then  animated  them  to  obtain 
extinction  of  slavervt  a  determination 
which  might  be  lullea  for  a  particular  pe- 
riod into  a  tranquillity  which  should  give 
no  manifestation  of  its  existence,  but  ne- 
vertheless, a  determination  which  was  not 
dead,  but  only  slept,  and  which  would  rise 
again,  imperatively,  to  demand  that  negro 
slavery  should  be  utterly  extinguished,  not 
in  name  but  in  reality.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  determination  of  the  people,  used 
these  words — 

"  There  is  a  growing  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery,  which  no  one  can  deny  or 
wisely  despise ;  a  determination  the  more  ab- 
solute, and  the  less  resistible,  because  founded 
in  sincere  religious  feelings,  and  in  a  solemn 
conviction,  that  things,  wrong  in  principle, 
cannot  be  good  in  practice  P  and  that  deter- 
mination  is  expressed  in  a  voice  so  poten- 
tial, that  no  minister  can  venture  to  disregard 
it." 

He  said  now,  that  that  voice  was  so 
strong,  that  no  minister  could  venture  to 
disregard  it.  The  voice  spoke  emphatically 
from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
other ;  it  spoke  from  the  inmost  recesses 


*  Ibid,  vol,  xviii.  p,  137. 
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tion  would  disappear,  while  the  change 
made  in  the  relatiom  of  ihe  planters  and 
negroes  to  each  other,  was  merely  partial. 
He  should  not  vote  for  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  not  merely  because  they 
ought  not  to  extend  to  all  the  colonies 
the  punishment  due  to  Jamaica,  but  be- 
cause be  did  not  think  that  immediate 
emancipation  would  conduce  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  apprentices  themselves.  To 
emancipate  them  at  once,  without  previous 
measures  to  prepare  them  for  another 
state,  and  none  such  had  been  taken, 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  No 
one  could  foretell  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  emancipation  of  the  non-prte- 
dial  apprentices,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  ist  of  August  in  the  present  year, 
and  of  whom. there  were  in  Jamaica  alooe 
no  less  than  50,000.  The  danger  of 
letting  loose  the  whole  negro  population 
at  once,  would  be  immensely  increased. 
He  was  disposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  a 
new  law,  which  would  remedy  existing 
abuses  for  the  future,  as  fur  as  possible, 
being  saiislied  that  that  aliernBCive  was  on 
the  whole  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
Ihe  apprentices.  The  bill  proposed  by 
Government,  however,  did  not  go  far 
enough;  it  contained  no  effectual  provi- 
sion for  the  correction  of  the  abuses  »  hich 
disfigured  the  present  administration  of 
justice.  He  should  like  to  see  the  state-' 
ment  made  to  the  House  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Emancipation 
Bill,  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  this 
measure,  and  recited  in  its  preamble  — he 
meant  the  statement  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Imperial  Legislature  by  the 
act  of  1833,  to  place  Ihe  apprentices  on 
the  same  footing  as  workmen  in  England. 
He  should  wish  to  see  persons  of  station 
and  respectability  appointed  to  revise  the 
decisions  of  Ihe  local  magistrates,  for  he 
could  not  conceal  from  the  House  that, 
in  bis  optoion,  a  prejudice  pervaded  the 
mindsof  those  judges,  which  must  militate 
very  much  against  the  impartiality  of  their 
sentences.  There  was  another  important 
alteration  which  he  should  wish  intro- 
duced into  the  bill.  By  the  act  of  1833, 
apprentices  who  had  been  prevented  from 
working  through  their  own  misconduct, 
were  obliged  to  make  up  the  lost  time 
after  1840 ;  thus  if  any  of  them  ran  away, 
which  he  must  say  they  might  often  be 
justified  in  doing,  from  the  cruel  manner 
10  which  they  were  treated,  Qr  if  Mj  of 
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them  were  imprisoned,  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  apprenticed  after  1840  for  twice 
the  same  length  of  time;  so  that  this  ac- 
tually offered  a  premium  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  apprentices,  since,  if  they  lost  a 
week  in  this  way,  they  were  obliged  to 
work  a  fortnight  far  their  master  afW- 
wards.  He  could  not  support  this  bill, 
unless  he  were  assured,  both  that  more 
effectual  provisions  for  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  be  adopted  than  were 
contained  in  it,  and  that  the  other  abuaei 
which  he  had  mentioned  were  abolished. 
At  present,  the  amount  of  punishment 
that  might  be  inflicted  in  workhouses  was 
not  defined,  and  he  wished  that  this  should 
be  accurately  laid  down.  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  resoluttoti,  unless  hs 
were  assured  that  all  vestiges  of  slavery 
would  cease  upon  the  1st  of  August,  1840. 
He  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  this  mea- 
sure rested  with  her  Majesty's  Oovern- 
menl,  and  he  certainly  would  not  refuse 
them  his  support  on  this  occasion,  except 
on  very  powerful  grounds.  He  should  be 
prepared  to  support  them  in  any  measures 
which  might  be  necessary  to  suppress  dis- 
content and  secure  peacein  the  colonies, 
but  he  must  vote  for  the  resolution  if  they 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  he  had 
made  to  them,  to  take  these  steps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negroes.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  able  to  support  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  in  case  the  ex- 
planation which  he  should  receive  from 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  should  be  such  as 
he  expected  ;  if  not,  he  should  feel  obliged 
to  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  bon.  Baronet- 
But  before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  say 
one  word  with  respect  to  a  remarkable 
letter  which  had  been  mentioned  io  the 
course  of  the  debate.  He  thought  that 
there  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  there 
ought  now  to  be,  no  concealment  or  dis- 
guise on  a  question  hke  this;  and  that  it 
was  really  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
the  British  Parliament  had  been  legislat- 
ing on  this  subject  for  so  many  years  on  a 
totally  false  ground.  The  letter  in  ques- 
tion stated,  as  he  understood,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  power,  but  not  the  right,  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Now, 
if  this  was  the  case,  then  he  did  not  know 
what  was  to  constitute  a  definite  specific 
right,  for  the  country  was  not  just  on  (he 
point  of  emergence  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism into  one  of  civilization.  But,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  the  law  for  many, 
muiy  yeari,  bad  nid  that  th«  slave  was 
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property.  This  was  the  statement  of  the 
case.  Was  he  defending  it?  He  did  not 
think  of  such  a  thing ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  letter 
went  against  all  law,  and  that  they  were 
80y  as  far  as  all  his  experience  of  law 
went,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  thus  declar- 
ing in  his  place  in  Parliament.  He  had 
endeavourea  to  address  himself  to  this  as 
to  a  matter  on  which,  as  a  legislator,  he 
was  bound  to  decide  calmly,  and  he  had 
addressed  the  House  upon  it  with  no  feel- 
ing upon  earth  but  a  wish  to  explain  to 
his  constituents  and  to  the  country  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  arrived  at  the 
opinions  which  he  had  stated;  and  to 
satisfy  them  that  he  had  not  come  to  his 
present  conclusion,  differing  as  it  did  from 
what  his  constituents  wished,  without 
having  entered  into  an  elaborate  examin- 
ation of  the  whole  subject,  and  without 
having  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
papers  connected  with  it,  and  fully  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that  the  Queen's  Government  could 
not  resist  the  demand  for  negro  emancipa- 
tion. The  public  sentiment  had  been 
pronounced  so  distinctly,  the  public  feel- 
ing bad  been  excited  so  strongly,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  was  going  too  far  when 
he  said  that  the  question  must  be  con- 
ceded. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  would  find  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  his  own  principle 
in  any  other  way  than  by  supporting  the 
resolution,  adding,  if  he  pleased,  another 
by  way  of  qualification,  but  not  standing 
upon  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  case  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  realise  the  principle 
he  had  himself  laid  down,  or  to  satisfy  his 
own  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  had 
heard  some  complaints  last  night  of  the 
methods  taken  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
on  this  subject,  and  some  persons  had 
treated  with  disregard  the  virtues  and 
services  of  men  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
which  they  did  not  deserve.  The  matter 
was  distinctly  understood  by  the  people 
of  England.  They  understood  that  they 
had  paid  20,000,000/.;  they  knew  that 
they  had  paid  it  upon  terms.  They  agreed 
to  pay  20,000,000/.  upon  having  an  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  arrangement  made 
in  the  colonies  to  work  out  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill.  That  bill  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  every  body.    Could  there  be  any 


difficulty  or  doubt  about  the  20,000,000/. 
not  being  paid  until  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  for 
giving  to  the  negroes  the  advantages  of 
the  British  act  of  Parliament  ?  The  money 
was  paid — that  was  the  first  fact.  Had 
there  been  an  adequate  arrangement  made 
to  give  to  the  negroes  the  benefit  of  eman* 
cipation  ?  Had  there  been  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  ?  There  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  A  satisfactory  meant  some- 
thing more  than  an  adequate  arrangement, 
and  every  body  knew  that  neither  an  ade- 
quate nor  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had 
been  made.  The  money  was  paid,  and 
why  ?  He  had  heard  it  stated,  that  this 
was  attributed  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  (Lord 
Stanley) ;  but  any  one  would  easily  ima- 
gine that  it  was  to  be  shared  between  him 
and  the  cabinet;  and  he  had  been  told 
that  the  proposal  of  the  payment  of  the 
20,000,000/.  was  to  be  attributed  to  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  latterly  on  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  cabinet  acted  on  that  noble 
and  learned  Ix>rd'8  advice,  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  position  not  the  most  enviable 
when  he  accused  others  of  doing  that  '\t\ 
which  he  was  himself  a  principal  actor. 
The  people,  therefore,  stood  in  this  pre- 
dicament—they  gave  20,000,000/.  for 
having  the  act  carried  out.  The  money 
ought  not  to  have  been  paid  until  the 
carrying  out  of  the  act  was  secured.  The 
money  was  paid ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  a  bill  is  brought  in  to  carry  out  the 
conditions  and  particulars  of  the  Act  of 
Emancipation.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
those  conditions  had  not  been  carried  out. 
If  they  had,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  this  bill  at  all,  and  the  very 
bringing  in  of  the  bill  was  a  demonstration 
that  they  had  not  worked  out  the  act  of 
1833,  that  the  arrangements  under  that 
act  had  not  been  completed,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  20,000,000/.  had  not  been 
given  to  the  people.  He  thought  that  this 
was  perfectly  clear  from  the  speech  of  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  in  which  be  distinctly  stated 
that  \t\  some  instances  the  situation  of  the 
negro  was  worse  under  the  present  system 
than  before  the  Emancipation  Act.  It  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  plain  that  the  people 
had  been  defrauded  of  20,000,000/.,  and 
the  only  thing  proposed  was  by  a  new  act 
of  Parliament  to  endeavour  to  get  for  the 
people  the  value  of  their  money*    But 
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apprenticesbip  aystetn,  by  which  he  over- 
ruled the  proposition  of  tlie  noble  Lord, 
the  SecretBry-at*War.  But  there  was 
another  passage  in  a  despatch  of  the  Mar- 
qnets  of  Sligo^dated  J  st  August,  1836,  in 
which  that  noble  Lord  s^ys, — 

"  Your  Lordship  having  been  pleased,  in 
your  despatches  of  the  24th  of  April,  and  of 
the  14th  of  June,  to  direct  me  to  turn  my 
attention  to  some  enactments  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  in  the  abolition  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  perpetration  of  sucli 
cruelties  as  are  therein  alluded  to,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state,  and  I  do  so  with  much  pain, 
that  the  necessity  for  such  enactments  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  apparent  to  me  ;  and 
that  the  hope  I  entertained  of  the  existence 
generally  of  ameliorated  feelings,  though  justi- 
fied in  many  instances,  is  not  universial.  I  must, 
however,  remark,  that  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
system,  as  I  must  consider  to  be  objectionable, 
is  in  particular  districts  only;  still  they  must  be 
provided  against ;  and  though  much  blame 
has  attached  itself  to  me,  for  having  used  on  a 
former  occasion  the  same  language,  I  again  say, 
advisedly,  that  the  remedy  must  come  from 
home." 

Now  this  despatch  was  written  more 
than  two  years  ago,  in  which  distinct 
warnings  were  given,  and  special  instances 
of  the  working  of  this  law  were  supplied, 
which  demonstrated,  that  the  conditions 
on  which  this  Act  passed,  were  not  per- 
formed, and  that  every  species  of  cruelty 
still  continued  to  be  perpetrated.  The 
government  was  called  on  then  by  the 
Marquess  of  Siigo,  to  legislate,  in  the 
year  1836. — They  did  not  legislate  in 
1836— they  did  not  legislate  in  1837 
—they  did  not  legislate  in  1838,  until 
they  introduced  an  amendment  on  a  mo- 
tion, which,  if  carried,  would  make  all 
further  legislation  on  this  subject  totally 
unnecessary.  But  see  how  they  con- 
firmed the  case  on  which  he  relied  by 
their  Bill.  He  thought  every  part  of 
that  measure  was  calculated  to  do  so ; 
but  there  was  one  topic  in  it  on  which  he 
should  reply  at  some  length,  because  it 
was  omitted  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
so  powerfully  introduced  the  present 
motion.  Why,  the  very  preamble  con- 
tained a  distinct  admission  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  were  not  complied  with, 
for  it  said,  *'  whereas  it  hath  since  ap- 
peared that  further  provisions  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  apprenticed  la- 
bourers in  the  said  colonies,  and  for  giving 
full  effect  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  said  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery/' 
Who  said  this?    The  advocates  of  the 


resolution?  No;  but  the  opponents  of 
it :  those  who  talked  of  '*  compact"  and 
the  *'  violation  of  engagements."  These 
were  the  men  who  admitted,  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  the  Abolition  Act  had 
not  baen  carried  into  efieet,  and  that  fur- 
ther enactments  were  necessary  to  give  it 
operation*  Why  we  gave  away  our  money 
four  years  ago ;  we  paid  the  purchase- 
money  four  years  ago;  and  why  within 
that  period  of  four  years  which  had 
elapsed— why  not  in  November  last — 
declare  that  the  negroes  had  been  so  ill- 
treated  that  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined that  they  should  have  two  days  of 
the  week  to  themselves — namely,  Friday 
and  Saturday?  No;  they  preferred  to 
withhold  all  legislation  until  they  now 
came  forward  with  a  measure,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  4he  negro,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  benefit  which  must  result  from 
this  resolution  being  carried.  The  Bill 
then  went  on  to  appoint  a  kind  of  dictator. 
Now,  he  did  not  complain  of  this;  but 
why  did  they  not  appoint  him  in  the  be- 
ginning, before  the  negro  suffered  four 
years  of  bondage  ?  *'  And  that,"  continued 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  '<  is  the 
only  remedy  which  you  now  propose  for 
the  evils  which  you  acknowledge  to  exist. 
Yes,  for  you  never  can  legislate  against 
nature  itself,  and  expect  humane,  and 
generous,  and  beneficent  feelings  from 
those  who  are  made  the  taskmasters  of 
their  fellow-men.  There  are  some  men 
amongst  the  planters  as  remarkable  as  any 
in  the  community  for  their  honour,  inte- 
grity, and  charitable  feelings;  but  I  speak 
of  the  general  and  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  proprietors,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
lower  instruments  of  power — the  attorneys 
and  agents.  Legislate  for  them  you  can- 
not. You  cannot  possibly  intrust  to  any 
man  dominion  over  another,  and  expect 
that  he  will  adequately  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  thus  incurs.  You 
cannot  give  one  man  a  property  in  the 
labour  of  another,  and  hone  that  his  con- 
duct will  be  free  from  fault.  Well,  after 
four  years  of  admitted  suffering,  you 
depute  a  dictator  of  limited  authority  to 
do  that  justice  to  the  negroes  which  you 
have  failed  to  afford  them.  1  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  why  this  Bill  does  not  give  full 
discretionary  powers  to  the  governor,  and 
make  him  not  a  one-handed  or  left-handed 
dictator,  but  invest  him  with  authority  to 
emancipate  the  negro  if  he  should  think 
fit.    I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that,  but 
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something  else  infinitely  better.  What  is 
the  next  clause  of  the  Act  ?  How  cha- 
racteristic is  the  section  which  follows  that 
establishing  a  despotism  I  It  is  to  allow 
the  negro  the  time  spent  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  work.  If  any  man  in 
England  had  stated  a  doubt,  when  this 
Act  was  under  consideration,  that  the 
master  would  require  the  negro  to  go  to 
his  work  two  or  three  miles,  and  work 
eight  or  nine  hours,  without  allowing  for 
the  time  spent  in  proceeding  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  place  of  labour,  he 
would  have  been  laughed  at?  If  the 
negro  were  to  remain  at  home  for  two  or 
three  hours,  could  the  master  be  persuaded 
to  consider  time  so  spent  as  consumed  in 
his  employment?  And  yet,  when  he 
transported  him  three,  four,  or  five  miles 
in  a  day,  he  did  not  make  any  allowance 
for  the  time  thus  passed  in  proceeding  to 
the  place  where  his  work  was  to  be  done, 
but  deducted  it  out  of  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  his  labour,  allowed  to  the  appren- 
tice after  the  proprietor's  claims  were 
satisfied.  Was  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature?  It  was  not?  Was  it  the 
intention  of  the  Government  ?  I  submit 
it  was  not.  We  prove,  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  had  any  such  view  by  now 
enacting  this  clause  to  remedy  the  uni- 
versal violation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Act,  and  to  prevent  a  further  spoliation  of 
the  negro's  time,  in  addition  to  the  depri- 
vation of  four  years,  which  he  has  already 
undergone.  Do  we  propose  to  give  him 
any  compensation  ?  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  compensation.  I  always  thought 
the  negroes  deserved  it  at  our  hands.  He, 
at  all  events,  now  deserves  that  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  give  him,  and  which  all 
England  demands—his  liberty.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  otherwise.  The 
master  obtained  a  title  in  the  negro's 
labours  only  on  conditions ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  resist  the 
emphatic  declaration  that  these  condi- 
tions have  been  violated,  and  that  the 
negro  ought  to  be  free.  What  is  the  next 
clause  ?  It  provides  that  their  customary 
allowances  shall  be  continued  to  the 
negproes.  Is  it  not  quite  clear  and  known 
to  everybodv  that  by  customary  allow- 
ances the  law  intends  the  apprentice 
should  be  allowed  so  much  as  to  afford 
him,  in  the  absence  of  wages,  a  full  sub- 
sistence ?  What  has  been  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  this  particular }  Look  to 
Sir  Lionel  Smith'9  Iwt    speech  to  the 


Jamaica  Legislature,  where  it  is  said,  that 
in  some  instances  the  apprentice  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  slave^  Was  it 
for  this  we  gave  the  twenty  millions?  Was 
it  that  the  negro  should  be  stinted  in  the 
article  of  food  ?  Oh,  if  there  is  anything 
which  appeals  with  irresistible  force  to  the 
human  heart,  it  is  the  condition  of  a  man 
who  works  without  wages,  and  who  even 
then  is  not  mercifully  treated  I  And  shall 
it  be  said,  that  the  people  of  England 
will  endure  the  continuance  of  such  mon- 
strous abuses  ?  Oh,  but  it  is  said,  that 
we  cannot  complain  of  the  continuance  of 
this  system,  when  two-thirds  of  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  have  already  elapsed. 
Well,  I  ask  you  to  give  the  negro  the  re- 
maining third,  which  is  the  only  relief  he 
can  now  obtain  at  your  hands.  The  ad- 
vocates for  immediate  emancipation  are 
taunted  with  referring  to  particular  in- 
stances, and  not  establishing  anything 
like  universality  of  abuse  ?  Why,  one 
of  the  clauses  of  this  Act  gives  every 
justice  who  thinks  fit  the  power  of 
visiting  prisons.  And  again,  the  5th 
section  of  this  Act  states,  *'  that  the 
proprietors  of  estates  should  furnish  ap- 
prentices while  in  confinement  or  in 
hospital  with  food  and  necessaries." 
Though  the  word  hospital  is  introduced, 
there  is  no  provision  for  what  would  seem 
a  necessary  consequence-^medicine.  Do 
you  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  construction 
of  this  provision  to  the  planters,  and  while 
you  impose  on  them  the  obligation  of 
providing  food  and  necessaries,  leave 
their  discretion  unfettered  as  to  that  which 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  mind 
of  any  man  legislating  for  the  wants  of 
those  negroes,  namely,  medicine?  This 
only  shows  how  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to 
legislate  on  this  subject  in  its  present  po- 
sition. The  next  point  touched  upon  in 
the  bill  applies  to  the  valuation  of  the 
apprentices  on  seeking  their  discharge. 
Now,  was  it  not  intended  that  the  ap- 
prentice should  be  set  free  as  soon  as  he 
gave  proof  of  his  ability  to  enjoy  a  state 
of  liberty;  and  is  it  not  notorious  that 
just  in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  to 
be  industrious,  the  price  of  his  liberation 
accumulated,  and  the  law  was  so  arranged 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  the  advantage 
of  purchasing  his  freedom  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion? And  what  are  you  now  going 
to  do?  After  four  years  you  give  him 
that  right  of  obtaining  a  fair  valuation, 

which  you  ought  to  have  secured  before 
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of  Ireland  ;  and  that  voice  was  so  poten- 
tialy  that  no  minister  could  venture  long 
to  disregard  it ;  and  after  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  £. 
Sugden),  and  after  the  powerful  manner 
in  which  he  had  put  the  violation  of  the 
terms  upon  which  we  paid  the  20,000,000/., 
after  the  information  that  had  been  spread 
amongst  the  people  by  the  anti-slavery 
societies — the  government  might  get  a 
majority  against  this  motion,  but  it  was 
substantially  carried  in  that  House.  He 
hoped  that,  on  this  subject,  the  House 
would  not  exhibit  another  instance  of  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
people.  The  people  understood  that  they 
had  given  value  for  emancipation.  The 
bringing  in  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  a 
confession  that  they  had  not  got  a  return. 
It  was  impossible  to  say,  that  they  had. 
For  four  years,  the  Government  had 
brought  in  no  Act  for  enforcing  the  Eman- 
cipation Act.  Why  did  they  do  so  now  ? 
In  November  last,  the  delegates  from  the 
anti-slavery  societies  waited  upon  Govern- 
ment, and  urged  them  to  pass  some  legis- 
lative measure.  Government  refused  to 
bring  in  any  legislative  measure  then,  but 
they  were  bringing  one  in  now;  and  why? 
Was  it  to  protect  the  negro  ?  No ;  but  it 
was  to  prevent  their  having  a  resolution  of 
that  House  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  to 
make  it  an  excuse  to  some  to  vote  against 
the  motion,  and  holding  out  hopes  that 
something  would  be  done.  But  the  negro 
must  have  the  protection  of  a  vote  of  that 
House,  and  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  House  must  respond  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  at  large.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  there  was  nothing  of  what 
they  could  call  a  contract  in  this  case,  that 
there  could  be  no  parties  to  such  a  con- 
tract, and  that  no  value  had  been  received 
for  the  20,000,000/.  that  had  been  paid. 
The  planters  had  no  right  to  resist  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  legislating;  they 
did  not  want  the  planters  assent,  and  they 
did  not  ask  it.  But  the  15,000,000/. 
of  loan  were  converted  into  a  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  The  people  consented  to 
give  this  large  bounty  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery;  but  this  large  sum  was  given 
upon  conditions  which  the  Legislature  had 
enforced,  or  intended  to  enforce.  One  of 
the  conditions  was,  that  the  planter  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  ne- 
groes for  six  years.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton, 
than  whom  no  man  ever  rendered  greater 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity'-^tbs^ii 


whom  no  man  had  written  his  name  on  the 
page  of  humanity  in  brighter  letters,  en- 
deavoured to  abolish  apprenticeship  al- 
together ;  and  he  rembered  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Northumberland  (Viscount  Howick)  when 
he  declared,  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  and  safe  course  was  im- 
mediate emancipation.  The  noble  Lord 
was,  however,  over-ruled  ;  and  if  the  story 
be  true,  that  ^the  casting  voice  that  over- 
ruled him  in  the  cabinet  was  that  of  a 
noble  Lord  elsewhere,  it  afforded  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
present  exertions.  It  might  be  said,  that 
he  was  wrong  in  making  this  taunt.  He 
had  attended  anti-slavery  meetings  for 
many  years,  and  no  difference  of  political 
opinion  had  ever  polluted  such  meetings 
except  the  last.  He  had  met  Whigs  and 
Tories,  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics, 
all  in  the  same  arena,  struggling  for  a 
purpose  that  was  creditable  to  their  com- 
mon humanity ;  and  he  must  say,  that 
political  difference,  party  zeal,  or  party 
attack,  had  never  mingled  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, until  the  last  meeting.  And 
upon  what  pretence  was  it  introduced  ? 
Not  because  anything  was  said  at  the 
meeting,  but  because  some  newspaper  in- 
serted something  which  displeased  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (^Lord  Brougham). 
He  therefore  said  this,  that  if  he  were  the 
party  who  decided  by  his  casting  voice 
against  the  immediate  abolition  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  who  was  now  so  exceedingly 
anxious  to  effect  that  object,  he  enviea 
not  his  feelings,  however  much  he  might 
envy  his  great  and  transcendent  talents* 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He 
would  say,  that  the  contract  was  null. 
They  had  granted  to  the  planters  a  boon 
of  20,000,000/.  for  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very. But  it  was  not  an  absolute  boon. 
There  were  conditions  attached  to  it,  and 
it  lay  upon  the  planters  to  prove,  that 
those  conditions  had  been  performed.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  show,  that  they  had 
violated  those  conditions ;  he  charged  them 
with  not  having  performed  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  he  challenged  them  to 
the  proof.  Who  asserted  that  they  had 
performed  those  conditions  ?  Nobody.  He 
had  never  heard  any  one  assert  that  thev 
had  done  so.  No  man  was  mad  enough 
to  say  so.  The  only  assertion  made  was, 
that  they  had  not  violated  the  conditions 
universally.  What  was  the  nature  of  those 
i  condi^ons  ?    If  the  planters  relied  on  the 
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performance  of  those  conditions,  they  mast 
themselves  have  completely  performed 
them.  A  part  performance  would  not  do. 
One  point  out  of  100,  or  99  out  of  100, 
would  not  do ;  there  must  be  a  complete 
performance.  But  those  conditions  had 
been  almost  universally  broken.  He  ap- 
pealed in  proof  of  this  to  the  Government, 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G,  Gre^),  and  to 
the  Bill  which  he  sought  to  introduce. 
That  Bill  itself  demonstrated,  that  the 
planters  had  not  performed  the  conditions. 
After  a  lapse  of  four  years,  Government 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1833. 
What  had  been  done  during  the  four 
years  ?  What  compensation  were  they  to 
have  for  those  four  years  ?  Could  they  do 
anything  for  the  suneringp  of  the  negroes 
all  that  time?  Could  they  take  the  stripes 
off  the  backs  of  the  female  labourers? 
Could  they  give  a  proper  allowance  of  food 
for  those  four  years  ?  No,  they  could  do 
nothing  to  perform  the  conditions  now. 
Time  was  the  essence  of  the  contract,  if 
contract  it  was — it  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  conditions.  The  object  which  the 
people  of  England  had  in  the  emancipa- 
tion had  been  utterly  defeated.  He  begged 
to  remind' the  people  of  England,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  with  his 
highly-cultivated  mind,  with  his  full  pre- 
paration for  the  subject,  and  after  the 
fullest  research,  with  all  the  aid  of  oiBcial 
industry,  came  forward  to  make  out  his 
case;  and  he  firmly  appealed  to  the  British 
people  upon  the  case  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  himself.  The  hon.  Baronet,  of 
course,  produced  his  strongest  documents; 
for  if  there  was  one  Gentleman  more  likely 
to  select  the  documents  that  suited  his 
purpose,  it  was  no  compliment  to  say  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  tiie  man.  The  first 
document  cited  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  from  a  despatch,  dated  the  9th 
of  July,  1836,  and  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  the 
usual  quarterly  reports  of  the  special  justices 
in  original.  The  most  striking  feature  con- 
tained in  the  majority  of  them,  is  the  increased 
kindness  of  the  managers  to  the  apprentices ; 
they  have,  in  fact,  found  from  experience,  that 
the  most  advantageous  manner  of  managing 
them  is,  by  conciliation.  While,  however, 
this  is  distinctly  stated  in  several  cases,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  universal.  I  know  several 
attorneys  who  continue  their  old  system  of 
exacting  the  pound  of  flesh,  which,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  to  be  the  worst  possible 


policy,  and  that  many  a  proprietor  in  England 
will  deeply  suffer,  if  they  do  not  throw  on 
one  side  all  the  nonsense  which  is  so  prevalent 
about  the  negro  character  not  being  known." 

**  Now  the  desire  to  annoy 
the  people  has  much  ceased,  though  it  exists  in 
some  places  still.  At  Brst,  however,  I  am 
quite  certain,  that  several  of  the  lowest  sort  of 
book-keepers  and  overseers  have,  out  of  spite 
to  the  Bill  which  set  the  slaves  free,  deter* 
mined  to  annoy  them ;  this,  of  course,  did 
much  harm;  and  I  the  more  rejoice  at  the  report, 
that  this  feeling  seems  to  have  rapidly  passed 
away.  These  people  have,  in  many  instances, 
had  all  iheir  former  allowances  of  food  and 
indulgences  stopped  from  them,  and  for  some 
unwillingness  to  labour,  or  some  reason,  whe« 
ther  deservedly  or  not  so,  tlieir  Saturdays  are 
often  taken  from  them,  llow,  then,  are  they 
to  exist  but  by  theft  ?  The  cases  are,  however, 
not  very  general,  and  some  bright  examples  of 
kind  and  good  conduct  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts.  I  would  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  benencial  effects  of  the  humane 
SYStem  of  management  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Baynes's  reports  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
where  Spring  Vale,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  Wright  Turner,  exhibits  an 
absence  of  complaint  which  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary." 

Now,  what  was  this  brought  to  prove  ? 
The  well-working  of  the  Bill,  though  there 
was  the  solemn  attestation  of  the  Governor 
in  his  despatch,  to  the  malpractices  which 
had  occurred  under  the  law,  to  be  placed 
in  juxta  position,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion aflbrded  by  the  management  of  Mr. 
Turner,  in  Spring  Vale.  It  was  not  he 
who  read  this ;  it  was  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary :  and  it  was  adduced  to  support  the 
case,  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
Act  proceeded  were  complied  with,  simply 
and  solely,  because  no  complaint  pro- 
ceeded from  one  district  called  Spring 
Vale.  [Lord  Stanley---''  Hear !"]  Would 
the  noble  Lord  cry  **  hear  V  to  that  part 
of  the  despatch  in  which  the  frequent  de- 
partures from  the  law  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  there  still 
were  attorneys  who  "  exacted  the  pound 
of  flesh,''  and  who,  in  the  insolent  spirit 
of  half-defeated  tyranny,  persisted  in  their 
cruelty  towards  those  unhappy  men  for 
whose  liberation  we  had  paid  20,000,000/. 
of  our  money.  Did  the  noble  Lord  cheer 
now  ?  Did  he  approve  of  such  practices  ? 
The  noble  Lord  talked  of  the  '*  extinction" 
of  slavery,  and  he  used  the  same  expres- 
sion regarding  another  matter;  and  in  both 
cases,  the  thing  continued  only  in  a  more 
aggravated  form.  And  this  plan  was  the 
proof  of  the  noble  Lord's  wisdom ;  this 
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state  of  slavery.  I  utterly  deny  that  decla- 
ration in  the  sense  in  which  it  vras  made ; 
and  I  put  it  to  this  test,  that  if  a  negro 
were  brought  before  him  as  a  judge  in 
183V),  and  his  purchase  proyed,  he  could 
not  have  handed  him  over  as  property  to 
the  owner.  I  admit,  that  the  law  suffered 
the  practice  in  the  Colonies.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  arm  of  the  law  of  England  was 
not  long  enough  to  reach  them  ;  and  be- 
cause the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  did  not  run 
into  those  colonies.  But  the  moment  the 
slave  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench  the  title  of  the  master  was  gone. 
But  looking  to  the  high  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  decree  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
seeing  that  emancipation  was  granted  in  a 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  planter, 
who  got  a  large  sum  of  money,  which, 
though  I  opposed,  I  should  not  now  regret 
if  I  obtained  value  in  return,  and  main- 
taining that  the  apprenticeship  was  given 
on  conditions,  I  now  stand  on  my  last  pro- 
position, that  these  conditions  were  not 
performed,  and  that  you  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  call  back  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  on  which  the  late  snows  drifted  as 
to  resist  the  demands  which  are  made  to 
strike  off  the  last  fetters  of  the  slave,  and 
to  make  him  what  the  people  of  England 
intended  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Plumptre  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
contract  wich  had  been  entered  into.  It 
had  been  argued  that  the  House  ought  to 
accede  to  this  proposition,  on  the  ground 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  He  was 
not  satisfied  that  on  any  of  these  grounds 
they  were  called  upon  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Were  they  certain  that  they  were  consulting 
kindness  and  humanity  in  acceding  to  this 
motion  ?  It  had  been  argued  that,  because 
the  negro  had  been  punished  severely  in 
some  cases,  justice  demanded  you  should 
give  him  general  emancipation.  Was  this 
justice  to  the  planter  who  had  treated  the 
negro  with  kindness?  Neither  on  the 
ground  of  religion  could  he  accede  to  this 
motion.  If  it  were  true  that  he  should  be 
committing  an  act  of  justice  by  acceding 
to  such  a  proposition,  he  never  could 
sanction  the  proposition  which  would 
lead  him  to  do  evil,  that  good  might  come. 
As  to  the  negroes  themselves  he  more  than 
doubted  that  it  would  be  consulting  their 
good,  if  wc  were  to  say  to  them,  knowing 
how  utterly  unprepared  they  were  for  free 
labours,  and  to  meet  the  temptations  which 
they   would  be   exposed  in  their  sudden 


emancipated  condition, "  You  are  at  liberty 
to  go  where  you  please,  and  do  what  yoa 
like."  The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded 
to  contend  that  this  question,  if  carried 
at  all,  should  be  carried  without  passion  or 
prejudice.  His  mind  was  made  up  that 
he  had  a  solemn  duty  to  perform,  and 
however  displeasing  his  vote  might  be  to 
his  constituents,  he  must  give  it  against 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  sup- 
port the  amendment.  He  could  never 
bring  himself  to  sanction  any  violation  of  a 
solemn  compact. 

Viscount  Hawick  spoke  as  follows  :  • — 
The  deep  interest  I  have  for  many  years 
taken  in  the  subject  before  the  House, 
and  the  share  I  had  in  the  discussions 
upon  the  measure,  which  it  is  now  pro. 
posed  to  alter^  have  rendered  me  anxious 
to  state  the  grounds  of  the  vote  I  am  about 
to  give,  as  early  as  I  can,  in  this  debate. 
If  that  vote  depended  upon  the  question, 
of  whether  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
were  one  of  which  I  can  approve,  upon  whe- 
ther my  present  opinion  were  different  from 
that  which  I  entertained  in  1833,  as  to  the 
course  which  it  would  then  have  been  expe- 
dient for  the  legislature  to  adopt,  if  this  were 
the  question  now  to  bedecided,  I  should  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 
The  experience  of  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  this  measure  was  passed, 
has  only  confirmed  and  deepened  the 
opinion  I  then  entertained,  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  adopting  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship. But,  unhappily,  political 
errors  can  seldom  be  redeemed,  by  retrac- 
ing false  steps  which  have  once  been 
taken.  It  too  generally  happens,  that  by 
so  attempting  to  go  back,  instead  of  cor- 
recting, we  should  only  aggravate  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  original  mistake. 
Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  The  result  of  adopting 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  only  to  increase  the  ill 
effects  of  the  error  we  before  committed. 
Such,  Sir,  is  my  opinion  of  the  present 
question,  and  I  fear,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me,  in  order  to  support  this  opinion,  to 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  by 
endeavouring  to  place  before  you  a  review 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  it  is  now  proposed  to 
alter  ;  and  the  consequences,  which,  as  it 

*  Reprinted  from  a  corrected  edition  pub- 
lished by  Ridgway. 
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appears  to  me,  would  be  likely  to  follow 
from  such  an  alteration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  remind 
the  House  that  the  plan  of  interposing 
between  what  was  called  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  and  the  time  when  perfect  eman- 
cipation was  to  take  place,  an  interval 
during  which  the  slaves  were  in  some  mo- 
dified shape,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
their  roasters,  did  not  originate  with  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Colonies. 
This  plan  was  not  suggested  by  any  person 
interested  in  colonial  property,  but  was 
brought  forward  by  the  then  Qovernment, 
of  their  own  free  will,  unsought  for,  and 
unrecommended  by  any  other  parties. 
The  measure  was  received  also,  with  the 
general  sanction  and  approbation  of  the 
House.  J  must  remind  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  behind  me  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton)  that  he,  and  those  who  had  long  taken 
the  grates t  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
slaveSydid  not,  when  the  question  was  first 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  con- 
cur in  objecting  to  the  principle  of  ap- 
prenticeship; they  expressed,  indeed,  their 
strong  disapprobation  both  of  the  period 
for  which  the  apprenticeship  was  intended 
to  last,  and  also  of  many  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  it ;  they  directed  their  efforts 
towards  obtaining  amendments  in  these 
respects,  and  being  cordially  joined  by 
myself,  and  others  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred resisting  the  system  altogether, 
these  efforts  were  partially  successful,  and 
we  obtained  from  the  Government  several 
most  important  modifications  of  the  original 
scheme;  but  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  re- 
fused most  distinctly,  to  join  in  resisting, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  principle  of  some 
sort  of  apprenticeship. 

When  I  say  this,  let  not  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
cast  the  slightest  blame  upon  him,  and 
upon  those  who  then  acted  with  him.  Far 
from  it;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  high  and 
honourable  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated ;  and  how  valuable  had  been  their 
services,  during  the  many  years  in  which 
they  had  devoted  themselves,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  so  much  ability,  to  the 
great  cause  of  humanity.  But  with  all 
respect  for  them,  I  must  think  that  they* 
did  fall  into  an  error ;  but  an  error  into 
which  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should 
fall.  However  easy  it  may  now  be  to 
look  back,  and  to  say,  that  apprenticeship 
was   altogether  unnecessary,    that  it  is 


merely  a  system  of  modified  slavery,  which 
was  useless  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  ulti- 
mate emancipation ;  such  certainly  was 
not,  some  years  ago,  the  general  opinion, 
either  of  the  House  or  of  the  country.  At 
that  time,  persons  of  all  parties,  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion, were  agreed  upon  this  as  an  admitted 
truth,  that  Slavery  could  only  be  gradually 
abolished.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who,  if  I  mistake  not,  said,  that  we 
must  take  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  link 
by  link,  until  he  had  at  last  become  a 
free  man.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  whose  services  we  must  all 
so  much  admire,  and  whose  absence  from 
this  House,  I,  for  one,  so  deeply  lament. 
Such  was, in  fact,  the  general  and  univer- 
sally received  opinion,  which  prevailed 
some  time  ago,  upon  this  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  assert  that  I  was 
myself  at  first  exempt  from  participating 
in  this,  as  I  now  think  it,  general  and  un- 
fortunate error ;  on  the  contrary,  for  a  long 
time  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
jectofs]avery,1wascontentto  believe  almost 
without  examination,  as  a  truth  too  self- 
evident  to  be  disputed,  that  emancipation 
could  only  take  place  by  degrees;  that 
the  proper  mode  to  effect  it,  was  to  en- 
deavour gradually  to  mitigate  its  evils, 
and  to  lemove  the  restraints  to  which  the 
slave  waSxSubject,  until  he  should  event- 
ually become  free.  It  was  only  after  I 
had  for  some  time  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  when  it  had  been  my 
almost  daily  duty  to  watch  over  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  attempt  to  carry  this 
idea  into  efiect,  when  I  had  for  two  years 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  con- 
stantly recurring  difficulties  which  arose, 
and  the  impossibility,  even  with  the  most 
favourable  means,  of  working  out  the 
scheme  of  gradual  emancipation — it  was 
only  by  this  experience  that  my  eyes  were 
at  length  and  slowly  opened  to  that,  which 
I  am  now  prepared  to  maintain  was  an 
error  and  a  delusion,  into  which  T,  in  com- 
mon with  all  around  me,  had  previously 
fallen.  I  was  at  last  convinced,  that  the 
vice  of  slavery  is  in  the  very  principle  of 
slavery  itself;  that  if  one  man  is  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  compulsory  labour  of 
another,  it  is  utterly  fruitless  to  endeavour 
to  guard  against  injustice  and  cruelty  by 
any  number  or  description  of  checks  and 
regulations. 
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you  paid  the  money  for  his  obtaining  this 
privilege.  And  let  it  be  ever  remembered, 
that  while  you  had  the  money  in  your 
exchequer  you  could  have  obtained  any 
stipulations  which  were  necessary  to  en- 
sure to  the  negro  those  advantages  which 
you  now  make  a  tardy  effort  to  confer 
upon  him ;  but  with  preposterous  haste 
you  distributed  the  money  without  protect- 
mg  the  negro,  or  answering  the  claims  of 
justice  and  humanity.  It  is  next  provided 
that  no  person  shall  be  committed  as  a 
vae^rant  except  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 
This  clause  bespeaks  a  foregone  conclusion 
— that  any  man  found  beyond  the  estate 
to  which  he  belonged  had  been  hitherto 
denominated  a  vagrant.  And  this  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  next  provision,  which 
requires  that  the  negro  should  use  a  pass 
in  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  So  that  here  is  a  freeman — 
for  the  apprenticed  negro  is  entitled  to 
that  appellation  when  he  has  discharged 
his  forty-five  hours'  work  in  the  week — 
debarred  from  the  right  of  going  from  one 
place  to  another  I  The  evidence  is  full  of 
instances  where  men,  desirous  of  visiting 
their  wives  and  families,  have  been  pro* 
hibited  by  the  owners  from  passing  the 
boundary  of  their  estates.  What  is  this 
but  to  make  every  plantation  a  prison, 
and  to  prevent  a  freeman  from  going  be- 
yond the  limit  of  his  task-master's  pro- 
perty. I  am  not  resorting  to  any  doubtful 
evidence,  but  to  the  confessions  emphati- 
cally made  by  the  provisions  of  your  own 
act  of  amendment.  The  next  clause  pro- 
hibits the  flogging  of  females.  Why  I 
thought  we  had  taken  steps  to  prevent 
that  in  the  Imperial  Act.  It  is  true  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  act  all  provision  for  this 
grievance  was  omitted,  and  I  claim  the 
honour  of  having  placed  on  the  order- 
book  a  notice  to  supply  this  Refect.  It  is 
true  that  this  point  was  very  properly 
taken  out  of  my  hands  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  but  I  am  not  on  that  account 
the  less  anxious  that  this  exemption  should 
be  full  and  complete.  Has  the  provision 
inserted  in  the  Imperial  Act  been  carried 
into  effect?  I  remember  well  how  power- 
fully the  noble  Lord,  in  his  eloquent  speech 
on  introducing  the  Emancipation  Act, 
pointed  out  the  unmanly  cruelty,  the  total 
want  of  generous  and  noble  feeling  ex- 
hibited by  the  Members  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  who  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  up  the  whip,  '*  even  in  the  case 
of  the  female,*'  not  to  speak  of  going  so 


far  as  to  abolish  flogging  altogether.  The 
noble  Lord  thought  he  had  secured  that 
object.  He  applied  his  powerful  and  in- 
genious mind  to  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  give  effect  to  his  wishes ;  the  clause 
was  maturely  framed  and  carried  by  the 
Legislature.  Did  it  succeed  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted it  did  not.  And  was  it  not  one  of 
the  conditions,  the  most  dearly  cherished 
conditions,  of  the  boon  of  six  years'  ap- 
prenticeship granted  to  the  planters  ?  It 
must  be  admitted — heaven  help  the  man 
who  can  doubt  it ! — that  the  people  of 
England  acceded  to  the  payment  of*  the 
20,000,000/.  principally  because  they  ex- 
pected that  this  condition  should  be  faith- 
fully observed.  The  women  of  England, 
who  have  sent  up  uncounted  millions  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  lent  their  countenance  to  the 
Imperial  Act  because  they  were  convinced 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rescuing 
the  unfortunate  beings  of  their  sex  from 
the  degradation,  cruelty,  and  torture,  of 
the  lash.  The  noble  Lord  did  everything 
he  could  to  make  this  clause  as  stringent 
as  possible.  The  Legislature  did  every- 
thing it  could  to  assist  him.  But  both 
totally  failed;  and  this  diabolical  and 
atrocious  violation  of  the  express  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature  some  men  have 
now  the  hardihood  to  designate  as  part  of 
a  contract  which  ought  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  be  touched.  Sir,  the  people  of 
England  laugh  to  scorn  such  a  notion. 
You  have  heard  within  this  House  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  congregated  Dis- 
senters who  l)esiege  your  doors.  And  who 
are  they  that  have  raised  this  cry  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  ?  Are  they  the  idle 
and  the  violent  agitators  who  look  to  the 
convulsions  of  the  state,  and  disregard 
social  order ;  men  who  look  to  the  chances 
of  revolution  as  holding  out  the  hope  of 
their  being  possibly  useful  to  their  inter- 
ests? No;  they  are  the  steadiest,  so- 
berest, most  industrious,  and  most  re- 
spectable men,  differing  from  me  as  to 
religious  forms,  but  holding  out  in  their 
conduct  the  happy  spectacle  of  religious 
zeal  mixed  with  religious  charity.  They 
are  men  who  do  not  care  for  distance  of 
country  or  difference  of  clime,  but  risk 
Iheir  health  as  scattered  missionaries  of 
humanity,  and  have  travelled  at  their  own 
expense  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
globe  in  order  to  indulge  the  noble  gratifi- 
cation of  doing  the  work  of  their  God  by 
benefiting  his  creatures.     These  are  the 
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men  that  you  think  to  put  off  by  a  passage 
0  f  Lord  ulenelg's  speech  or  asolitary  in- 
tance  of  a  colony  in  which  theapprentice- 
ship  system  has  worked  well.  Recollect 
that  four  years  have  gone  by,  and  that 
sufferings  have  been  endured  for  that 
period,  and  yet  two  years  more  are  now 
to  be  thrown  in  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  your  present  "hit  or  miss"  kind  of 
legislation.  If  you  think  they  will  bear 
this,  you  mistake  the  men.  They  have 
too  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
not  to  determine,  should  you  reject  this 
motion,  to  redouble  their  efforts,  and  to 
send  up  to  your  table  500,000  petitions, 
besides  crowds  of  deputies,  who  will  peace- 
ably and  quietly  stand  before  your  door, 
but  who  will  insist  on  having  freedom 
granted  to  the  negro.  They  are  enlisted 
in  a  cause  too  good  and  too  sacred — dear 
as  it  is  to  humanity,  and  consecrated  to 
religion — to  admit  of  their  respiting  their 
exertions  for  a  single  moment  until  they 
succeed,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  until  the 
last  fetter  is  struck  off  from  the  limbs  of 
the  negro.  But  this  bill  contains  one  or 
two  other  provisions  for  compelling  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act.  At  this  moment  the  distinction 
between  pr^edial  and  non-preedial  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  stated  last  night  that  if  you 
passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
solution, it  would  not  reach  the  West 
Indies  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  1st  of 
August.  Now  I  shall  ask  in  turn,  what  is 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  legislation,  delayed 
until  the  1st  of  August,  for  distinguishing 
precflials  from  non-prsedials  ?  How  many 
a  man,  then  entitled  to  his  freedom,  will 
be  condemned  to  the  illegal  sufferings  of 
slavery!  The  Jamaica  Legislature  have 
pertinaciously  refused  for  four  years  to  pass 
an  act  on  this  subject  which  you  ought  to 
have  compelled  them  to  have  done  in  the 
first  instance.  It  took  myself  a  fortnight  to 
understand  the  distinctions  between  prsedial 
and  non-pra'dini,  attached  preodial  and  non- 
attached  prosdial.  Now,  if  ever  there  was 
a  case  which  required  that  you  should  de- 
pute some  high  Commissioner  for  its  settle- 
ment, it  is  that  to  which  I  have  referred. 
But  is  it  not  insufferable  that  you  should 
allow  three — four  yeais  to  pass  without 
legislating  at  all  on  this  question,  and  that 
you  should  piss  a  law  which  enables  a  man 
to  augment  his  property  at  the  expense  of 
another,  by  raising  the  value  of  non-prsedial 
over  preedial  slaves?     This  is  a  matter  on 


which  the  public  sentiment  cannot  be 
checked.  Dust  may  be  thrown  in  the  eyes 
of  good  men  ;  delusions  may  be  practised 
on  honest  men ;  but  let  me  ask  whether 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
would  have  volunteered  an  opinion  if  his 
conscience  did  not  call  on  him  to  promul- 
gate it?  I  am  entitled  to  ask  who  ap- 
pointed the  noble  and  learned  Lord ;  who 
declared  him  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  pre- 
side over  the  first  bench  in  the  British  do- 
minions, which  decides  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  honour^  the  lives,  and  the 
property  of  her  Majesty's  subjects?  The 
present  Government.  They,  at  least,  arc 
precluded  from  saying,  that  he  is  not  a  man 
competent  to  his  situation ;  and  when  he 
has  stepped  out  of  his  usual  course  at  the 
call  of  justice  and  humanity,  his  opinion 
may  be  called  extra-judicial ;  but  he  has 
proclaimed^  with  all  the  solemnity  and 
sanctity  of  his  name,  that  there  is  no  con- 
tract to  prevent  us  from  doing  justice.  .  I 
have,  of  course,  wearied  the  House ;  but  I 
think  I  have  established  these  propositions, 
that  the  West-India  planters  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  emancipation ; 
that  complaints  of  distress  and  difficulty 
are  no  longer  heard;  that  the  imports  are 
increasing,  and  the  exports  diminishing; 
and  that  the  negro  population  have  com- 
pletely vindicated  their  character,  and  read 
an  emphatic  lesson  to  another  country 
calling  itself  free,  and  boasting  of  its  demo- 
cratic institutions,  to  prove,  when  they 
speak  of  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  brutalised  negro,  that  he  went  through 
an  apprenticeship  of  full  four  years,  that 
his  conduct  was  scrupulously  watched,  re- 
gularly attended  to,  and  cautiously  reported, 
and  that  he  came  out  of  the  trial  with  the 
full  praise  of  possessing  all  the  kindly  and 
warm  feelings  which  belong  to  the  social 
character,  and  of  demonstrating  his  desire 
to  ameliorate  his  condition,  and  to  benefit 
the  objects  of  his  choice  and  love.  What 
is  the  next  proposition  ?  I  have  proved 
that  there  was  no  compact,  and  that  there 
were  no  parties  to  it ;  for  that  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  Colonics,  though  not  disre- 
garded by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley) 
were  treated  with  that  high  hand  which  he 
had  a  right  to  use.  I  have  next  shown  that 
this  case  is  one  on  which  the  House  is 
called  upon  to  legislate,  and  on  which  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  depart  from 
any  of  its  ordinary  functions  and  powers. 
The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  has  said 
that  the  law  of  the  country  admitted  a 
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It  is  impossible  that  a  man  doomed  to 
the  odious  and  hateful  task  of  labour,  in 
which  he  has  no  interest,  but  of  which  all 
the  fruits  are  to  be  reaped  by  another, 
should  be  stimulated  to  exertion,  other- 
wise than  by  severity.  Forced  labour  of 
this  description,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  is  performed,  and  by  whatever 
name  the  labourer  is  called,  whether  he  is 
a  slave,  a  convict,  or  an  apprentice,  must 
always,  by  the  deepest- seated  principles  of 
human  nature,  be  unwillingly  rendered  ; 
and  if  this  labour  is  to  be  effective,  you 
must  necessarily  arm  the  person  who  is  to 
profit  by  it  with  power  to  inspire  that  fear, 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  extorted  ;  and, 
if  you  give  this  authority  to  one  man  over 
another,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  its  being 
abused. 

Such  was  the  conviction  which  forced 
itself  upon  my  mind,  after  two  years  ex- 
perience of  an  attempt,  I  must  say,  most 
zealously  and  honestly  made,  by  my  noble 
Friend,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  to  work  out  the  principle  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  House,  in 
the  year  1823.  Then  it  was,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  had  been  proceeding  al- 
together in  a  wrong  course,  that  our  object 
ought  to  have  been  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  system  of  giving  to  the  master  an 
interest  in  the  compulsory  labour  of  the 
slaves,  in  order  to  place  the  slaves  in  such 
a  position  that,  by  moral  motives  acting 
upon  his  will,  he  might  be  stimulated  and 
trained  to  industry.     I  was  then  farther 
convinced  that  all   that    had    been  said 
about  training  slaves,  while  kept  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  in  order  to  teach  them  habits 
of  industry,  and  thus  to  make  them  fit  for 
ultimate  emancipation,    was    the  veriest 
nonsense  that  had  ever  been  imposed  upon 
a  nation.     How   is   it  possible  to  teach 
men  the  value  of  industry,  by  forcing  them 
to  labour,  and  allowing  all  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  to  be  reaped  by  their  mas- 
ters ?    All  experience  shows,  that  to  place 
men  in  such  a  situation,  must  have  a  pre- 
cisely contrary  effect,  and  must  associate 
labour  with  the  idea  of  pain  and  degrada- 
tion.   Is  it  not  known,  that  in  our  convict 
colonies,  the  industrious  British  labourer 
is  almost  ashamed  to  labour,  lest  he  should 
put  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  convicts? 
Do  we  not  see  that  in  the  southern  states 
of  the  American  Union,  and  in  Barbadoes, 
the  white  race  will  submit  to  almost  any 
extremity  of  privation  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  labour,  which  is  degraded  in 
V0L.XL1I.    {JIS:} 


their  estimation,  by  being  usually  the  lot 
of  the  despised  and  miserable  Negro  ?  In 
every  country,  a  system  of  forced  labour 
makes  labour  hated  and  disgraceful.  What, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  training  and  pre- 
paring the  negroes  for  industry  when 
emancipated,  by  a  system  which  has  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  slavery,  that 
of  requiring  the  performance  of  compulsory 
labour,  for  another's  benefit  ?  The  idea 
seems  to  me,  to  be  absurd,  and  when,  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  came 
to  this  conclusion,  I  endeavoured  to  press 
it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  most  earnestly  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  measure,  for  the  com- 
plete and  entire  abolition  of  slavery. 

But  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  long- continued  and 
deeply-rooted  prejudice  which  then  existed, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  de- 
grees,— a  prejudice  that  had  scarcely  been 
combated  by  any  one,  should  have  given 
way  to  so  humble  an  opinion  as  mine.  In 
the  first  instance,  indeed,  I  had  reason  to 
entertain  the  cheering  hope,  that  the  views 
I  had  adopted  upon  this  subject  would 
also  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  several  Members  of 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  opinion  I  have  enforced.  It  is  noto- 
rious to  the  House,  that  a  measure  founded 
upon  the  principle  I  have  just  endeavoured 
to  lay  down,  was'  submitted  by  my  noble 
Friend,  the  then  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the 
Colonies,  to  those  interested  in  West-In- 
dian property.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  well 
known,  that  this  proposal,  unfortunately, 
was  not  combined  with  an  offer  of  those 
pecuniary  advantages  which  were  after- 
wards given.  To  this  scheme  the  West- 
Indian  body  threatened  their  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  in  case  it  should  be 
brought  forward;  and,  in  defiance  of  this 
opposition,  the  Government,  upon  full 
consideration,  determined  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  proceed.  I  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  the  re-consideration 
of  this  decision  j  the  risk  of  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  the  colo- 
nial proprietors  was  thought  too  formidable 
to  be  encountered  ;  and  above  all  I  found 
that  the  fact  of  such  being  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
who  then  held  the  high  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  outweighed  all  the  arguments 
I  could  urge.  Nor  could  I  expect  ii  to  be 
otherwise— his  extraordinary  talents,  the 
active  part  which,  immediately  before  his 
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MceirfoD  to  ofiScei  he  had  taken  in  favouf 
of  the  slafes^  naturally  gave  an  over- 
whelming weigh!  to  his  opinion  upon  thin 
etthject  in  the  minds  of  hit  coUeagueSi  and 
induced  them  to  conclude,  that  a  measure 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  which  he 
thought  too  extensive  and  too  dangerous 
to  be  attemptedi  was  one  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  risk;  and  I  soon  found, 
that  even  those  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment whom,  shortly  before,  I  had  believed 
to  be  prepared  for  a  large  measure,  now 
altered  their  views  of  the  subject.  The 
consequence  was»  of  course,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  con- 
tinue in  office  ;  but  before  any  new  ar- 
rangement could  be  made,  from  causes 
quite  unconnected  with  this  question,  my 
noble  Friend,  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
took  another  office,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
the  Colonial  Department^  by  my  noble 
Friend,  who  now  sits  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley).  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  brought  for- 
ward the  resolutions  which  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  measure,  which  was  after- 
wards passed  into  a  law.  These  resolutions, 
at  I  have  already  observed,  as  far  at  least 
as  their  principle  was  concerned,  met  with 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
Bfr.  Buckingham,  then  Member  for  Shef- 
field, and  some  others,  perhaps,  forty 
or  fifty  Members  in  ali,  concurred  with 
me  in  protesting  against  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  altogether.  But  that  there 
should  be  some  such  step  taken,  that  the 
master  should  have,  under  some  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  limited  period,  an  interest 
in  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and  that  the 
slave  should  be  subjected  to  the  obligation 
of  giving  that  labour,  was  a  principle  so 
generally  received  at  the  time,  that  it  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  at  least  nine*tenths 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Sir,  I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into 
this  detail,  and  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
take  this  retrospect  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  measure  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  was  carried,  l>ecause  they  have 
the  most  material  bearing  upon  the  matter 
which  is  now  before  us.  The  whole  ques- 
tion we  have  to  decide,  in  fact,  hinges  upon 
these  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  great  arrangement  could  be  adopted 
in  a  manner  which  more  completely 
pledged  the  legislature,  not  subsequently 
to  alter  it,  so  as  in  any  way  to  damage  the 
interests  of  the  parties  affected  by  it.   The 


measure^  as  I  have  shewn,  was  bronght 
forward,  numbering  among  its  supporters 
every  one  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
most  distinguished  part  in  advocating  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery ;  it  fixed,  for  a  definite 
period,  what  was  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  apprentices,  with  an  express  un- 
derstanding that,  during  that  period,  no 
further  alteration  should  be  made  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  when  the  Act  was  passed, 
and  reached  the  colonies,  it  is  well  known 
by  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  watched  their 
proceedings,  that  the  local  legislatures 
shewed  so  little  favour  for  the  system  of 
apprenticeship,  that  the  slightest  exercise 
of  the  influence  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  enough  to  determine  them  to 
give  a  preference  to  complete  emancipa- 
tion. Had  this  influence  been  used,  and 
especially  if  there  had  been  only  a  very 
trifling  degree  less  of  easiness  than  was 
actually  shewn  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
these  legislatures  should  be  declared,  in 
the  words  of  the  Act  to  have  made  "  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  provision"  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  to  entitle  themselves 
to  the  compensation,  they  would,  probably, 
all  have  done  away  with  slavery  altogether, 
as  the  island  of  Antigua  actually  did.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  well  known,  and  the  files  of 
the  Jamaica  newspapers  would  confirm  the 
statement,  that  in  the  Assembly  of  that 
island  itself,  in  that  body  which  has  been 
so  much  abused,  there  was  so  numerous  a 
party,  and  so  strong  a  feeling  in  favour  of 
complete  emancipation,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  would  not  have  been 
the  line  preferred,  if  the  governor,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Home 
Government,  and  of  the  Legislature,  had 
not  discountenanced,  rather  than  en- 
couraged, any  such  project.  Such  being 
the  case,  let  me  ask,  whether  it  would  be 
fair — whether  it  would  be  just — now  to 
change  and  overturn  an  arrangement 
which  was  thus  come  to,  and  thus  sanc- 
tioned, unless  some  unanswerable  reason 
for  doing  so  can  be  shown  to  exist. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  such  a  reason  ; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who 
spoke  lately  in  the  debate  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
endeavoured  with  great  force  and  ability, 
to  shew  that  there  had  been  no  contract, 
and  that,  if  there  had,  it  had  been  broken. 
Now,  I  conceive,  that  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Devonport,  had  already, 
last  nighty  most  completely  demolished 
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this  argoment.  My  hon.  Friend  showed, 
that  the  abuses  upon  which  so  much  stress 
had  been  laid,  were  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  practice,  and  not  the  rule  as  might 
be  supposed,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  forward  ;  that  for 
the  future  also,  they  would  be  guarded 
against  and  prevented  by  the  Bill  which 
he  had  proposed  now  to  read  a  second 
time.  For  my  own  part  I  confess,  that  my 
surprise  is  not  that  there  has  been  so 
much  ground  for  complaint,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  system  has,  upon  the 
whole,  worked  as  successfully,  and  as 
prosperously  as  it  has.  In  my  opinion,  the 
legislature  has  great  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  that  the  dangers  and  difficullies 
which  were  anticipated,  have  not  proved 
to  be  of  a  more  serious  character. 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  and  in  em- 
ploying these  arguments,  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  as  wishing  to  intimate  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
apprenticeship  should  continue  to  the  pe- 
riod now  fixed  by  law,  or  that  the  mere 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  masters  of  those 
apprentices  would  be  any  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  the  motion  before  the  House, 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  justice  to  the 
negroes  required  that  this  motion  should 
be  adopted.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
advance  either  of  these  opinions.  I  should 
hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the 
earliest  possible  termination  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, provided  (but  this  is  most 
material),  provided,  I  say,  that  that  ter- 
mination took  place  not  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Legislatures.  I  admit,  also,  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
that  the  claims  of  the  negroes  cannot  be 
shut  out  by  any  compact  between  this 
nation  and  their  masters. 

If  justice  to  the  negroe  requires  that 
we  should  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship, we  are  bound  to  do  so,  and 
if,  by  taking  this  course,  any  pecuniary 
injury  is  done  to  the  Colonial  proprietors, 
this  may  give  them  a  claim  upon  us  for 
further  compensation,  but  it  can  afford  no 
justification  whatever  for  withholding  from 
the  negroes,  that  which  we  admit  to  be 
their  due.  But,  setting  aside  any  mere 
pecuniary  claims  of  the  masters,  I  must 
reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  by 
saying,  that  Parliament  is  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact,  or  understanding,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  by  which  the 
existing  arrangement  is  secured,  upon  the 


ground,  that  the  apprenticeship  system, 
not  having  been  sought  for  by  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature,  or  by  the  West-Indian 
proprietors,   but  having  been  the  unso- 
licited act  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  British  Parliament,  we  have  no  right 
now  to  unsettle  that  system,  to  the  injury, 
not  only  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
Colonists,  in  the  services  of  their  appren- 
tices,  but  of  those  far  higher  interests 
which  would  be   affected,   by  alienating 
from  each  other,  the  different  classes  of 
society  in  the  Colonies,  and  lowering  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  in  the  eyes  of  the 
population,  which  they  are  permanently 
to  govern.     In  this  sense,  I  contend,  that 
any    fresh    interference,   by  Parliament, 
with  the  existing  arrangement,  would  be 
a  breach  of  compact,  and  an  injury,  not 
only  as  regards  the  whites,  but  also  the 
negro  population  of  the  Colonies.     I  have 
always  considered  it  a  matter  of  most  vital 
importance,  that  the  change  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  constitution  of  society,  in  our 
Colonies,  should  be  accomplished,  with- 
out any  interruption  of  their  regular  in- 
dustry, or  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  cultivation.     I  consider 
this  of   importance,   not    merely  on  ac- 
count of  the   interests  of  the   Colonial 
proprietors,   and  of  the   numerous  class 
of  persons   in    this  country,  dependent 
upon  them, — not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  commerce,  nor  even  of  the  im- 
mense   slave    population    in   the  domi- 
nions of  other   States,  but  for  the   real 
welfare  of  the  negroes  themselves,   be- 
cause their  real  happiness,  and  their  real 
interests,   would  be   best  promoted,  not 
by    their   escaping    from    their    present 
bondage  into  a  state  of  barbarous  indo- 
lence, but,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  being 
placed,  when  free,  in  a  situation,  in  which 
they  would  be  induced  to  continue  in  a 
course  of  industry  for  their  own  benefit, 
by  which  the  Colonies  might  be  main- 
tained in  the  condition  of  civilised  com- 
munities.   This  is,  what  I  believe  the  real 
interests  of  the  negro  to  require,  but  the 
hope  of  such   a  state  of  things    being 
realised,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  interests  of  the  negroes,    therefore, 
most  materially  injured  by  any  act,  on  our 
part,  having  a  tendency  to  alienate  the 
masters  from  their  apprentices. 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  our 
adopting  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
would  have  this  tendency  in  the  very  high- 
est degree,  since  it  would  be  condemning, 
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by  the  autbority  of  the  British  Parliament, 
the  conductor  the  Colonists  under  the  Act 
of  1833.     To  set  aside  the  arrangement 
thus  come  to,  upon  the  express  ground, 
that  the  Colonial  proprietors  have  not  ful- 
filled our  just  expectations,  that  the  al- 
leged abuses  have  really  been  so  great  as 
to  make  this  course  necessary,  would  be 
to  stamp  the  whole  body  of  Colonial  pro- 
prietors, in  the  opinion  of  the  apprentices, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  with  the 
stigma  of  the  vilest  and  most  scandalous 
misconduct.     We   have  no    right  so   to 
stamp  them  ;  or  to  take  the  course  which 
has  been  recommended,  without,  at  least, 
giving  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  an  op- 
portunity of  considering,  whether,  if  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  which  they  never 
asked  for,  is  now  to  be  abolished,  they 
would  not  take  to  themselves  the  merit  of 
carrying  at  once  into  effect  that  change, 
which,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  would 
not  happen   for  two  years  longer.    The 
argument,  then,  for  which  I  contend  that 
we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  was  made  in  1833,  does  not  rest 
upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  masters 
in  the  services  of  their  apprentices,  but 
upon  the  much  higher  ground,  that  ihis 
arrangement  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Colonies  in  deference  to  our  views,  this 
acquieacence  on  their  part,  most  assuredly 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  means  of  inflict- 
ing upon  them  the  great  and  lasting  in- 
jury, of  exasperating  the  irritation  which, 
I  fear,  exists  between  the  various  classes  of 
society.  I  have  always  considered  it  matter 
of  minor  importance,  what  is  to  be  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  our  measures,  in  com- 
parison with  their  result,  as  to  the  state 
which  society,  in  the  Colonies,  is  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  to  assume.     In 
this  respect,  I  have  always  thought,  that 
the  measure  adopted  in   1833  was  liable 
to  great  objection.     By  deferring  the  pe- 
riod of  emancipation  for  six  years,  the 
gratitude  which  the  planters  felt,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation awarded  to  them,  was  likely  to  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  forgotten,  before   the 
time  for  trying  the  great  experiment  of 
giving  entire  freedom  to  the  negroes  should 
arrive;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  joy  and 
thankfulness  with  which  the  negroes  were 
sure  to  receive  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment, that  they  were  to  be  free,  would  be 
succeeded  by  those  feelings  of  anger  and 
disappointment,  which  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  forced  labour  for  six  years 


after  this  announcement,  was  calculated 
to  produce.  Both  parties  would  be  placed 
in  a  relation  to  each  other,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  create  mutual  animosity  and 
ill.will ;  since  the  planters  were  to  have  a 
claim  to  the  services  of  the  negroes,  which 
they  would  have  no  adequate  means  of 
enforcing;  and  the  negroes,  on  the  other 
hand,  afler  being  excited  by  being  told, 
that  they  were  no  longer  slaves,  would 
still  6nd  themselves  called  upon  to  submit 
to  that  which  had  made  slavery  most 
odious;  thus,  bickering,  and  discontent 
would  arise,  which  might  probably  be 
avoided,  if  full  compensation  were  given 
on  the  one  hand,  and  immediate  liberty  on 
the  other.  Thus,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
when  the  complete  chani;e  should  ulti- 
mately take  place,  and  when  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Colonies  would  so  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  different  classes  of 
society,  co-operating  together  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good-will,  this  re- 
sult would  be  much  less  likely  to  be  at- 
tained after  an  interval  of  six  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, than  if  no  such  state  of  tran- 
sition were  attempted. 

Such  were  my  anticipations  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  this  measure  in  1833,  and 
I  regret  to  think,  that  they  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  realized  by  the  actual 
working  of  the  measure.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men, I  see,  express  their  dissent;  but  I 
confess,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  papers 
upon  the  table,  and  the  abuses  which  have 
been  referred  to,  afford  only  too  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  irritation  which  has 
been  created.  Do  you  think  that  such 
occurrences  as  are  d(  tailed  to  us,  that  the 
circulation  of  such  stories,  as  that  of 
James  Williams,  could  tend  to  create 
harmony  and  good  feeling  in  the  Colo- 
nies? Do  you  suppose,  that  the  discus- 
sions which  are  now  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  debate  of  this  evening,  and 
the  division  by  which  it  is  to  be  followed — 
the  natural  results  of  the  measure  of  1833, 
will  tend  to  foster  the  mutual  good  feeling 
between  the  masters  and  their  apprentices, 
and  to  heal  the  divisions  and  jealousies  of 
Colonial  society  ?  To  those  who  think  so, 
I  can  only  say,  that  my  opinion  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  But,  if  I  am  right  in 
believing,  that  hitherto  the  measure  of 
1833  has  tended  to  exasperate  and  em- 
bitter against  each  other  the  labouring 
population  of  our  Colonies  and  their 
masters  ;  if  this  is  one  of  the  worst  effects 
of  that  measure,  I  contend  that  our  now 
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adopting  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
would  only  increase  the  mischief ;  it  would 
be  declaring  to  the  negroes,  '*  Your  masters 
have  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  and  of 
such  oppression,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  reduce  to  four  years  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, which  was  intended  to  last 
for  six."  We  should  thus  do  all  that  in 
us  lies  to  envenom  and  to  render  perma- 
nent those  feelings  of  hostility  which,  I 
fear,  are  already  engendered  between  the 
parties. 

This  is  a  course,  therefore,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  both  inexpedient  and 
unjust  to  adopt.  And  we  must  also  re- 
member, that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  parties,  various  laws  will  be  indispens- 
ably required  to  regulate  the  new  state  of 
society  which  will  arise,  when  the  appren- 
ticeship is  nt  an  end.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
resolutions  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  no  time 
vvhatever  will  be  given  for  making  these 
xnecessary  laws,  the  passing  of  which  has 
liitherto  been  delayed  upon  the  express 
advice  and  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  of  which  the  most 
distinguished  enemies  of  slavery  were  the 
leading  members.  We  shall  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  .precipitate  that  change 
for  which  we  have  taught  the  Colonists  to 
believe,  that  they  have  still  two  years  to 
prepare. 

I  say,  then,  that  if,  having  originally 
caused  the  Colonial  assemblies  to  adopt 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  we  are  now 
determined  abruptly  to  put  an  end  to  it,  we 
are,  in  common  justice,  bound,  at  least, 
to  give  them  fair  warning  of  the  change  of 
our  intentions,  to  afford  them  time  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  this  change, 
and  possibly  to  give  themselves,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  negroes,  the  merit  of  having 
voluntarily  anticipated  the  period  when 
servitude  must  altogether  cease.  I  be- 
.  lieve  it  to  be  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
they  may  themselves  pass  measures  for 
this  purpose ;  I  am  convinced  they  will  do 
so,  if  they  are  influenced  by  an  enlightened 
regard  for  their  own  interests,  and  will 
consider  what  advantages  would  result 
from  doing  that,  which  would  be  received 
by  the  negroes  as  a  free  boon,  and  which 
would  operate  with  the  most  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  and  permanent 
relations  of  society ;  I  am  encouraged  in 
this  hope,  by  various  considerations,  by 
the  course  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Antigua,  and  by  Bermuda,  by  the  recent 
d^t^rinination  of  the  Legislature  of  Mont- 


serrat,  and  by  the  statement  which  was 
made  last  night,  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham,  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  assembly  of  Ja- 
maica, in  favour  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion. The  Bill,  too,  of  which  my  hon. 
Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
has  proposed  the  second  reading,  will,  I 
believe,  greatly  contribute  to  lead  the  Co- 
lonial assemblies  to  take  this  course.  I 
see  that  hon.  Gentlemen  express  incre- 
dulity upon  this  point,  and  regard,  as  al- 
together visionary,  the  hope  of  such  a 
measure  being  adopted  by  the  assemblies ; 
they  seem  to  treat  as  idle,  or  worse  than 
idle,  the  expectation  of  anything  good 
from  these  bodies.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  of  this  opinion.  I  think,  that 
we  have  dealt  out  somewhat  hard  measure 
in  our  judgment  of  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures. I  am  as  ready  as  any  man,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  laws  they  passed  in  the  ten 
years,  previous  to  1833,  for  the  miti- 
gation of  slavery,  and  those  which  they 
have  since  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
Apprenticeship,  have  been  bad,  but,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  if 
we,  in  this  House,  had  been  placed  in  a 
similar  situation,  we  should  have  legislated 
much  better.  The  fault  seems  to  me,  to 
have  been  much  less  in  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures, than  in  the  object  to  which  we  have 
directed  their  efforts ;  we  have  desired 
them  to  perform  impossibilities,  and  to  re- 
concile contradictions,  and  it  is  unjust  to 
Gnd  fault  with  them,  for  failing  to  execute 
such  a  task.  I  say,  we  have  desired  them 
to  perform  impossibilities,  and  to  reconcile 
contradictions;  for  we  have  called  upon 
them  to  maintain  the  system  of  forced 
labour,  and,  yet  to  guard  against  oppres- 
sion ;  while,  for  the  reasons  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  observations  I  have  now  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
if  you  are  to  have  forced  labour,  you  must 
necessarily  intrust  to  those  who  are  to 
profit  by  it,  powers  which  are  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  which,  while  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is,  will  not  fail  occasion- 
ally to  be  so.  Sir,  these  considerations, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  explain  the 
unanimous  refusal  of  all  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislatures during  the  ten  years  previous  to 
1833,  to  pass  satisfactory  laws  for  the 
mitigation  of  slavery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Canning.    Those  Legislatuxea  knew 
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better  than  we  did,  the  real  nature  of  that 
syttem,  which  they  were  required  to 
amend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  ; 
they  were  conscious  that  fear  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  machine,  and  this 
mainspring  they  were  naturally  averse  to 
weaken,  by  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  master,  and  by  de- 
priving him  of  the  means  of  inspiring  terror 
into  his  slaves.  The  defects  so  much  com- 
plained of,  in  the  laws  passed  by  the  co- 
lonies, in  furtherance  of  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  Abolition  Act  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  accounted  for.  My  hon. 
Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  has 
mentioned,  that  with  respect  to  those  laws, 
what  has  given  rise  to  the  most  complaints 
has  been  the  want  of  any  legal  obligation 
to  compel  the  master  to  continue  those  al- 
lowances to  the  apprentices,  to  which,  as 
slaves,  they  were  considered  to  be  entitled ; 
to  make  him  divide  the  number  of  hours  of 
labour  which  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  in 
the  manner  most  convenient  to  them,  or  to 
prevent  a  vexatious  enforcement  of  the 
authority  which  he  possesses.  My  hon. 
Friend  has,  at  the  same  time,  said,  that  in 
general  the  planters  do  continue  to  give 
the  allowances  in  question,  and  are  not 
guilty  of  the  sort  of  tyrannical  conduct 
which  it  is  desired  to  check  by  law ;  that 
the  cases  in  which  the  apprentices  are  ill 
used,  in  these  respects,  are  the  exceptions, 
and  not  the  rule,  why  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  happen,  if  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  planters  already  themselves 
do  what  is  right  toward  the  negroes,  that 
the  assembly  which  represents  the  whole 
body  will  not  be  induced  to  pass  laws  to 
restrain  the  misconduct  of  tne  small  mi- 
nority ?  How  is  this  seeming  contradiction 
to  be  explained?  The  reason  for  their 
conduct,  which  has  beeu  stated  by  the 
Members  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  is, 
that  if  they  were  to  make  such  enactments, 
as  are  required  from  them,  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  they  possess  of  inducing 
the  apprentices  really  to  exert  themselves 
in  their  service  would  be  taken  away  ;  that 
if  there  was  nothing  they  could  withhold, 
no  coercion  they  could  apply,  of  their  own 
authority,  to  stimulate  the  apprentice  to 
industry  during  the  hours  he  is  by  law 
bound  to  work  for  his  master,  the  natural 
aversion  to  fruitless  toil,  and  the  wish  to 
reserve  his  strength  for  the  time  which  be- 
longs to  himself,  would  lead  him  to  avoid 
Eerforming  more  labour  than  he  could 
elp,  and,  that  against  this  disposition  no 


sufficient  remedy  would  be  afforded  by  the 
power  of  the  Special  Magistrate,  to  punish 
the  apprentice  for  such  a  degree  of  idleness 
as  can  be  proved  by  distinct  evidence ; 
this  power  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
negro  pass  the  allotted  hours  with  the  in- 
struments of  labour  in  his  hands,  but  not  to 
compel  him  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  his 
master's  service ;  or,  to  perform  such  an 
amount  of  labour  as  to  make  it  really  valu- 
able to  his  employer.  The  Members  of 
the  Assembly,  therefore,  tell  you,  and,  I 
must  say,  I  think  they  not  unnaturally  or 
unfairly  tell  you,  that  though  individually 
in  these  matters  they  will  deal  justly  by 
their  apprentices,  though  they  deprecate 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  few  who 
do  otherwise,  and  who  use  the  power  they 
possess  for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  still 
they  <;annot  consent  by  Legislative  enact- 
ments  to  render  compulsory  that  mode  of 
treating  the  apprentices  which  they  would 
desire  to  see  universally  adopted,  because, 
if  it  were  made  compulsory,  even  the  best 
masters  would  be  deprived  of  that  power, 
which,  under  the  existing  system,  their  in- 
terest requires  that  they  should  possess. 

But,  though  I  am  not,  for  these  reasons, 
surprised  that  the  Assembly  has  refused  to 
legislate  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  us, 
with  respect  to  apprenticeship,  I  think  it 
will  be  quite  right  that  Parliament  should 
interfere,  and  should,  by  adopting  the  bill, 
of  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  moved  the 
second  reading,  enforce,  so  long  as  the 
state  of  apprenticeship  shall  continue,  its 
being  made  conformable  to  what  was  ex- 
pected by  the  country,  when  the  measure 
of  1833  was  adopted.  My  belief  is,  that 
when  we  do  so,  that  when  we  show  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  that  at  all  events, 
the  masters  must  give  up  their  present 
powers,  which  are  so  liable  to  abuse,  and 
cannot  be  permitted  to  resort  to  the 
means  which  they  have  hitherto  employed, 
for  enforcing  the  labour  of  the  apprentices, 
the  result  will  be,  that  they  will  think  it 
wiser  to  give  up  the  system  altogether,  and 
that  when  they  can  no  longer  bring  force 
and  terror  eflfectively  to  bear  upon  the 
minds  of  the  negroes,  as  a  stimulus  to  la- 
bour, they  will  apply  themselves  to  consider 
whether  their  object  may  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  other  means,  and  whether 
the  labouring  population  in  the  colonies, 
may  not  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
an  entirely  new  class  of  motives,  those 
motives  which  form  the  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry in  countries  where  slarery  is  un<* 
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known.  I  have  the  stfongest  hope  that 
the  Bill,  now  before  ns,  when  passed  into 
a  law,  with  the  advice  and  encouragement, 
which  I  atn  sure,  my  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  not  fail  to  afford 
to  the  colonial  legislatures,  will  induce 
them  to  adopt  this,  their  wisest  course, 
and  if  so,  I  am  convinced  the  result  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  all  the  colonies,  and 
more  especially  to  Jamaica.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  important,  with  a  view  to 
the  future  welfare  of  that  island,  than  that 
the  Assembly,  and  the  class  which  it 
represents,  should  be  induced  thus, 
even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  to  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  negro  population,  and 
to  place  those,  who  have  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
in  harmony  together,  at  the  time  that 
servitude  is  to  cease.  If  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  should  adopt  such  a 
course,  this  most  important  object  would 
be  gained,  and  I  think  they  have,  on  other 
grounds,  every  inducement  to  do  so.  All 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  since 
1833,  is  in  favour  of  such*  a  measure. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  proved,  even 
if  proof  had  before  been  wantmg,  that  the 
negroes  may  be  impelled  to  industry,  by 
the  same  motives,  and  the  same  desires, 
by  which  men  of  other  raees  are  acted 
upon.— Additional  proof  has  also  since 
been  afforded,  of  the  soundness  of  those 
opinions,  first  promulgated,  eight  or  nine 
years-  ago,  by  JMIr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  of 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
power  of  obtaining  continuous  labour, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion, 
between  the  extent  of  land  which  is  oc- 
cupied, and  the  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  our  Australian  colo- 
nies, has  clearly  proved,  that  that  wide 
extent  of  territory^  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  create  so  great  a  difficulty, 
in  maintaining  any  system  of  combined 
and  continuous  labour,  may  be  prevented 
from  producing  this  efi^t,  and  be  made 
instead,  a  new  source  of  wealth. 

For  these  reasons,  I  again  repeat,  that 
I  see  no  ground  for  despairing  of  an  early 
abolition  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship, 
by  the  authority  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures ;  but  even  if  this  expectation  could 
be  shown  to  be  vain,  even  if  It  were  cer- 
tain that  this  system  were  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  the  two  additional  years 
it  may  last  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  I 
would  rather  permit  it  to  do  so,  providing, 


as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  the  meaaare 
now  before  us,  against  those  abuses  which 
have  existed,  than  incur  all  the  hazard, 
and  all  the  certain  inconvenience,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  must  result  from  adopting 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Men- 
ber  for  Yorkshire. 

Such,  Sir,  are  my  views  upon  this  most 
important  question.  I  am  prepared  to 
find  that  they  meet  with  the  concurrence 
of  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  the 
House.  I  am  well  aware  that  they  will 
be  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  call  them* 
selves  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  in- 
terest, who  would  have  preferred  that  I 
should  have  expressed  an  opinbn  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which, 
not  entertaining  it,  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  profess.  I  know  also,  that  these 
views  will  be  still  mors  distastdiil  to  those 
with  whom  I  cordially  concur  in  their 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  of  every  modi- 
fication of  slavery,  but  who  seem  to  me 
now,  in  their  demand  (br  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation,  to  be  acting 
rather  on  the  dictates  of  passion,  than  of 
cool  and  sober  reason.  Gentlemen,  both 
in  and  out  of  this  House,  seem  to  me  to 
have  brooded  over  Individual  cases  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  to  have  dwelt 
upon  the  highly-coloured  pictures  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro,  conjured  up  by  thehr 
own  imaginations,  till  they  have  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  excitement^ 
which  gives  no  fair  plav  to  their  sober 
reason,  and  has  induce<f  them  to  allow 
some  slight  tinge  of  vindictive  feeling 
against  the  colonial  proprietors — some- 
thing of  resentment  agamst  the  whole 
class,  which  they  regard  Indiscriminately 
as  oppressors,  and  as  wrong-doers,  to  be 
mingled  with  those  high  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  by  which,  I  am 
well  aware,  that  they  are  mainly  actuated. 
In  saying  this,  I  trust  that  I  shall  give  no 
offence  to  those  excellent  persons  to  whom 
I  allude.  But  we  all  know  how  deceitful 
is  the  heart  of  man--that  the  best  im- 
pulses of  the  best  men,  are  seldom  without 
some  alloy  of  a  haser  kind.  I  hope^ 
therefore,  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I 
repeat,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking,  firom 
the  tone  that  has  been  adopted  in  speeches 
at  public  meetings,  that  the  just  indigna- 
tion against  oppression,  the  generous  and 
praiseworthy  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
which  have  been  manifested  by  the 
speakers  on  these  occasions,  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  into  something  like  anger 
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barbarism.  Let  us  remember  how  fearful 
is  this  alternative^  and  how  deep  will  be 
the  responsibility,  which  will  rest  upon  all 


and  resentment^  against  the  ruling  class 
in  our  colonies.  But  I  need  hardly  say 
how  much  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against 
the  influence  of  motives  like  these,  and 
how  difierent  a  spirit  we  ought  to 


m 


legislate  on  this  important  subject.  For 
my  part,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  white 
inhabitants  of  our  slave  coloniesi  not  with 
any  feelings  of  irritation,  or  of  harshness, 
even  when  we  have  most  right  to  com- 
plain of  their  conduct,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  sentiments  of  indulgence  and 
compassion,  as  persons  hardly  less  deeply 
wronged  than  the  slaves  themselves,  by 
the  sin  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  al- 
lowing the  accursed  institution  of  slavery 
to  take  root,  and  grow  up  amongst  them. 
True  it  is,  they  have  been  exempt  from 
those  physical  sufferings  which  have 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  unfortunate 
negroes,  but  physical  sufferings  are  not 
the  worst  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  men 
— moral  corruption  and  degradation  carry 
with  them  misery,  less  obvious,  perhaps,  but 
not  less  keen,  nor  less  lasting,  and  the  white 
inhabitants  of  our  slave  colonies  have 
been  exposed  to  that  moral  blight  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  which  pervades 
and  corrupts  the  air  wherever  slavery  is 
allowed  to  exisf .  We,  therefore,  who  have 
been  parlies  to  its  existence,  have  no 
right  to  judge  with  severity,  nor  to  visit 
with  harshness  the  faults  which  its  in- 
fluence has  created.  It  is  our  duty,  on 
the  contrary,  to  do  with  firmness,  all  that 
is  required  by  justice  to  the  oppressed, 
but  to  do  it  with  all  possible  mildness  and 
indulgence  towards  those  who  have  only 
been  our  instruments  in  the  oppression  so 
much  complained  of.  By  taking  this 
course,  too,  let  me  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
men, that  we  shall  be  doing  what  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  the  real  and  permanent 
welfare  of  the  negroes  themselves ;  what 
is  best  calculated,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  to  convert  into  free,  into 
prosperous,  into  enlightened,  and  religious 
communities,  those  colonies  which  have, 
heretofore,  resounded  with  the  clank  of 
chains,  and  with  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed, which  must  now,  at  all  events^  I 


soon  be  relieved  from  the  last  traces  of 
slavery,  but  which,  by  any  precipitation, 
or  imprudence  of  ours  in  this  crisis  of 
their  fate,  may  still  be  made  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  their  past  condition, 
only  to  fall  into  the  lighter,  but  still  de- 
plorable,  evilsi  of  hopeless  confusion  and 


those  who  may,  in  any  way,  contribute  to 
the  failure  of  this  great  experiment.  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  remember,  that  no  one 
vote,  which  shall  this  night  be  given,  will 
be  without  its  importance,  that  even,  if 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
be  rejected,  still  the  expression  of  a  strong 
feeling,  by  a  large  minority  of  this  House, 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  may  have  almost 
incalculable  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  and  produce  dangers  of  the  gravest 
and  most  serious  kind. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  solemn  duty  of  every 
man,  io  giving  his  vote  upon  this  mo* 
mentous  question,  to  be  guided,  not  by 
any  feelings  of  excitement  which  he  may 
have  allowed  to  enter  his  own  mind,  still 
less  by  the  prevalence  of  such  feelings 
among  his  constituents,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  considering  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  against  the 
measure  proposed  to  us,  but  exclusively  by 
the  dictates  of  his  own  cool  reason,  and 
deliberate  judgment. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  after  thirty 
years  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  felt 
bound  to  enter  his  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down.  In  addressing  to  the  House  a 
few  observations,  he  begged  to  advert  to 
the  line  of  argument  which  had  been  taken 
with  respect  to  this  question.  A  resolution 
had  been  moved  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  should  cease  in  August,  1838. 
To  that  resolution  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devon  port  gave  a  negative ;  and  justified 
his  negative  by  a  compact  which  he  alleged 
to  exist  between  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  West  India  planters.  It 
was  true,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Devon, 
port  allowed  that  that  compact  might  have 
been  violated  by  the  planters  in  a  few 
trifling  instances;  such  as  flogging  the 
negro  women,  diminishing  the  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  other  slight  particulars 
rivetting  their  chains.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Devonport  maintained  that  such 
petty  and  insignificant  matters  as  these 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  the  House  ;  and 


that  no  remedy  ought  to  be  thought  of 
but  the  bill  which  was  in  progress  in  the 
House.  A  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ad- 
mitted that  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  act  of  1833,  had  been  grossly  violated 
by  the  planters.    But  his  noble  Friend 
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laughed  to  scorn  all  notion  of  any  contract. 
His  noble  Friend  said,  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  apprentice  system  from  the  com- 
mencement. Yes,  and  he  had  done  so  in 
a  speech,  the  solid  argument  of  which, 
entitled  it  to  be  read  over  and  over  again, 
by  those  who  wished  to  render  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  subject. 
His  noble  Friend  had  that  evening  told 
them,  that  in  1833,  he  foresaw  all  the  evils 
which  had  resulted  from  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship, which  he justlycalled  slavery. 
Now,  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  period  for 
the  existence  of  those  evils  were  unelapsed. 
Why  not  get  rid  of  that  term  ?  "  No," 
said  his  noble  Friend,  "  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  I 
dare  say  they  will  legislate  correctly  on  the 
subject."  His  argument  was ;  — * ''  the 
onisery  of  the  present  state  of  things  I  allow 
to  be  great ;  let  it  continue  until  the  year 
1840."  Having  described  to  the  House 
in  most  eloquent  terms,  the  accumulated 
wretchedness  and  oppression  of  the  slaves, 
his  noble  Friend's  advice  was,  not  to  in- 
terfere. Was  that  feir?  Was  it  candid? 
Was  it  humane  ?  For  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  compacts,  even  if 
compacts  there  dad  been,  had  to  do  with 
the  question.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  guard  the  interests 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire ; 
to  protect  their  rights,  to  secure  their  free- 
dom, to  consult  their  happiness.  He  could 
not  believe  that  a  British  Parliament  would 
adopt  a  measure  which,  on  a  dispassionate 
consideration  of  it,  must  appear  to  them, 
incompatible  with  the  best  interests  of  so 
large  and  valuable  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire.  In  November  last,  an  hon. 
Friend  of  his,  who  was  no  longer  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  and  who,  if  he  were 
present,  would  not  want  any  one  to  defend 
him,  made  some  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  he  entreated  the  attention 
of  the  House,  In  November,  1837,  Mr, 
Buxton  having  been  appealed  to,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  negro  ap- 
prentices, stated  that,  on  the  principle  of 
the  justice  of  the  abolition,  he  went  with 
them  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  before  he 
again  would  unite  in  any  measure  to  effect 
that  abolition,  he  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attain- 
ing the  object.  His  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  not  just  to  embark  in  the  agitation 
of  the  question,  unless  there  was  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  do  so 
^ith  advantage,  fb^  bon.  Gentleman  had 


accordingly  abstained  from  doing  so  till 
the  month  of  March,  and  he  (Dr«  Lush- 
ington)  had  adopted  the  same  line  of 
conduct.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they 
had  the  Marquess  of  Sligo's  letter,  and 
having  seen  that,  having  seen  also  the 
progress  which  the  question  was  making  in 
public  opinion,  he  had  written  to  Mr. 
Buxton,  and  told  him  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  he  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself  as  the  public  leader 
in  this  cause,  should  come  forward  and 
take  the  same  active  part  that  he  had 
taken  formeriy.  It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Buxton  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
before  his  letter  arrived.  All  parties, 
then,  felt  that  matters  ought  not  to  remain 
as  they  were.  Some  change  was  necessary, 
but  what  was  it  to  be  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  the  measure  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  course  recommended  by  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire 
would  be  sufficient.  The  question  for  the 
House  was,  whether  that  measure  would 
operate,  so  as  entirely  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting abuses,  or  whether  the  stronger  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  neces- 
sary. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
being  said,  that  his  conduct  was  dictated 
by  any  statement  that  had  been  made  out 
of  doors,  he  begged  to  say  that  every  word 
which  he  was  about  to  utter,  was  founded 
on  three  documents ;  on  the  Parliamentary 
documents,  numbers  four  and  five>  but 
more  especially  on  number  five,  and  the 
pamphlet  avowed  as  the  production  of 
Lord  Sligo,  the  former  governor  of  Ja- 
maica. So  far  from  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  hon.  Friend,  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
on  those  documents,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  with  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  that  ' 
it  was  not  here  or  there,  but  that  there 
was  an  uniform  and  a  constant,  if  not  an 
universal,  violation  of  the  contract.  His 
hon.  Friend,  (Sir  G.  Grey)  said,  that  it 
was  unjust  to  visit  on  the  entire  people  of 
Jamaica,  the  faults  of  only  a  portion.  He 
begged  to  ask  how  large  a  proportion  was 
there  of  them  that  had  not  participated  in 
the  offences.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
there  were  not  a  few  splendid  examples  of 
contrary  conduct;  he  knew  that  there 
were  some,  and  they  were  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise,  considering  the  infected 
atmosphere  of  that  region.  But  what  did 
the  hon.  Baronet  say,  first,  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  ?  Did  they  participate  in  the 
feelings  of  the  British  people  on  this  sub-^ 
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jeot?  Next,  he  would  ask  what  his  hon. 
Friend  said  to  the  grand  juries  ?  Had  not 
his  hon.  Friend  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith  visited 
them  with  terms  of  severe  reprobation  for 
the  disregard  of  their  oaths?  Had  the 
coroners  done  their  duty?  Let  the  House 
looic  to  the  blue  book — the  Parliamentary 
returns  from  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
quoted  so  largely,  and  on  which  he  had 
relied  so  much.  What  did  he  say  to  the 
conduct  of  the  petty  juries?  Again,  he 
would  refer  them  to  the  blue  book.  Had 
any  of  the  local  magistrates  been  sus- 
pended ?  Was  it  not  the  object  of  the 
proposed  measure  to  suspend  their  juris- 
diction ?  Then  there  were  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  had  they  not  set  the  Govern- 
ment at  nought,  and  done  the  best  they 
could  to  defeat  its  measures?  Was  Mr. 
Ban  ton,  the  King's  advocate,  dismissed 
by  Lord  Qlenelg,  because  he  adopted  a 
course  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  this 
country?  Let  them  look  at  the  papers 
and  see  how  few  were  the  exceptions,  and 
how  general  was  the  cause  of  complaint. 
There  was  a  short  crop  in  1 836^  and  it  was 
alleged  against  the  negroes  that  they  were 
idle.  Mark  the  evidence  of  two  of  their 
special  magistrates.  They  stated,  that  the 
negroes  were  seen  day  by  day  labouring 
in  the  field,  but  they  were  reduced  to  the 
direst  distress.  Surely  they  had  some  aid 
in  their  extremity ;  surely  the  heart  of  the 
planter  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he 
did  from  his  stores  give  something  to  save 
them  from  starvation.  Instead  of  so  act- 
ing, they  were  told  that  the  watchmen 
were  withdrawn  from  the  negroes'  pro- 
vision grounds,  and  on  their  return  to 
them  at  several  miles  distance  they  found 
that  the  labour  of  their  over  days  for 
several  months  had  been  expended  in  vain, 
and  that  their  grounds  had  been  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  runaways  and 
thieves.  The  pauper  in  this  country  had 
the  benefit  of  his  whole  week's  work,  and 
if  that  did  not  enable  him  to  maintain 
himself,  he  might  at  last  take  shelter  in 
the  workhouse ;  but  the  slave  had  taken 
from  him  the  labour  that  was  necessary 
to  his  existence,  and  that  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  supply  to  himself  was  not 
furnished  to  him  by  others.  Let  them 
look  also  at  the  state  of  the  children.  One 
and  all  of  the  special  magistrates  described 
the  rising  generation  in  Jamaica  to  be  in  a 
most  calamitous  condition.  Was  it  hu- 
manity, was  it  religion,  was  it  any  one 
motive  dear  to  man  that  could  ioduce 


them  to  subject  the  negro  to  such  sufferings 
for  two  years  and  a  half  longer  ?  Could 
anything  equal  the  demoniacal  cruelty 
that  had  t>een  practised?  He  spoke  on 
the  authority  of  the  blue  book.  Was  it 
not  true,  that  the  mother,  instead  of  leav- 
ing her  child  at  nurse,  had  been  compelled 
to  strap  it  to  her  back,  and  go  to  the  field  ? 
Such  cruelties  were  indigenous  in  the  land 
of  slavery.  Three  years  and  a  half  had 
been  spent  in  bitterness  and  animosity 
between  the  negro  and  his  master ;  and 
what  rational  ground  was  there  for  expect- 
ing, that  during  the  remainder  of  the  term 
there  would  exist  a  better  state  of  things. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  Baronet  his  belief 
was,  that  the  Bill  he  proposed  to  pass 
would  turn  out  to  be  little  better  than 
waste  paper;  but  so  far  as  it  did  operate, 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  produce 
great  exasperation.  Could  it  be  imagined 
that  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  control 
would  not  feel  themselves  insulted  by  it ; 
that  they  would  not  be  angered ;  that  they 
would  not  resort  to  every  means  of  retalia- 
tion that,  unfortunately,  human  nature 
always  resorted  to  when  long*cherished 
opinions  and  prejudices  were  felt  to  be 
insulted  and  outraged?  Allow  him  to 
read  one  or  two  passages  from  the  blue 
book.  He  knew  that  the  House  must  be 
impatient;  but  he  begged  to  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Cooper,  a  special  ma- 
gistrate :  <*  Would  to  God,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, **  I  could  add  that  corresponding 
improvement  was  perceptible  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  managers,  or  that  the.  ap- 
prentices were  more  cheerfuL  more  happy, 
or  better  treated."  The  same  gentleman 
also  observed — "  I  will  only  in  conclusion 
repeat  that,  to  the  correct  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  apprentices,  must 
alone  be  attributed  the  tranquillity  which 
happily  pervades  this  district.  To  the 
masters  no  credit  whatever  is  due."  This 
was  not,  he  could  assure  the  House,  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  the  expression  of  such 
opinions ;  so  far  from  it,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  evidence  was  consistent  with  it.  Let 
them  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Qrant. 
That  gentleman  wrote  as  follows  :-— 

**  Their  behaviour  has  been  such  as  almost 
entirely  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
masters  to  find  fauh.  The  complaints  made 
were  very  few,  and  nearly  in  every  instance  of 
the  most  trifling  nature.  Although  the  conduct 
of  the  apprentices  has  thus  been  evervthing  that 
their  best  friends  could  desire,  of  the  good 
feeling  existing  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers;  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  report  so 
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favourably  as  heretofore.  Tliis  want  of  good 
feeling*  in  existence  at  the  present  moment* 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  (and  a  desire 
vrhich  I  observe  to  increase  daily)  to  make 
the  apprentice  do  more  than  can  with  any 
reason*  be  required  from  him*  notwithstanding 
they  perform  their  work  willingly  and  well ; 
and  the  best  proof  I  can  give  of  the  truth  of 
this  important  assertion*  will  be  in  stating, 
that  during  the  period  to  which  this  report 
refers*  there  has  only  been*  in  this  extensive 
and  valuable  district*  one  complaint  for  defi- 
ciency of  labour,"  **  Their  conduct  put  it 
almost  out  of  the  power  of  the  masters  to  find 
fault." 

Was  that  small  praise  ?  The  bon.  Ba- 
ronet told  them  that  as  a  set-o(F  against 
the  conduct  complained  of*  there  was  that 
of  a  largely  preponderating  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  whose  indigna- 
tion it  provoked.  What!  be  begged  to 
ask*  was  said  upon  the  exposition  of  the 
case  of  James  Williams?  What  single 
instance  had  there  been  from  Brst  to  last 
of  a  meeting  in  any  pariah  in  Jamaica  to 
express  the  horror  of  these  proceedings  ? 
The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  also 
referred  to  the  case  of  a  female  who  was 
refused  admission  to  the  workhoosa*  and 
who  died  at  the  workhouse  door.  This 
was  not  the  slave  of  an  obscure  individual ; 
she  belonged  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly*  There  was  no  inquisition. 
Murder  passed  by  unheeded  in  that 
colony.  Where  was  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion which  was  to  redeem  the  inhabitants 
from  the  censure  which  would  properly 
attach  to  any  colony  in  which  such  pro- 
ceedings were  tolerated?  There  was  no 
trace  in  the  annals  of  Jamaica  of  the  ex- 
pression of  any  dissatisfaction  with  these 
acts  of  criminality.  Had  there  been  the 
case  of  any  special  magistrate  having 
neglected  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  being  dismissed  on  that  account? 
Yes*  there  was*  and  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly voted  him  a  piece  of  plate  in  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Could  they  entertain 
a  rational  hope,  that  where  society  was  so 
constituted  there  was  the  least  prospect 
that  any  real  benefit  could  result  from  the 
course  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  ?  Dare 
they  trust  them  a  single  hour  longer,  when 
the  public  faith  had  been  so  notoriously 
broken^  in  every  one  particular  for  which 
the  British  public  paid  their  money— in 
every  particular  on  which  the  hearts  and 
the  feelings  of  the  British  people  were  set? 
Dare  they  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  British 
publici  dare  they  tell  them,  *'  you  know 


these  facts,  and  yet  we  will  resort  to  no 
other  remedy  than  a  repetition  of  that 
which  has  been  found  useless  and  futile." 
Dare  they  say,  ''  we  will  trust  to  the 
good-will*  to  the  kindly,  to  the  merciful 
feelings  of  those  whose  great  pride  it  has 
been  to  thwart  every  one  of  our  efforts ; 
who  have  delighted  in  evading  the  law; 
who,  when  -we  had  bound  them*  as 
we  thought*  in  chains  of  adamant,  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  laughed  at  our  statutes*  and 
informed  us  that  they  had  private  acts  of 
their  own  ?  There  was  a  case  of  a  female 
apprentice  taken  up  on  suspicion.  She 
was  thrown  into  the  workhouse.  Guilty 
or  innocent  no  matter ;  she  was  chained 
by  an  iron  collar  round  her  neck  to 
another.  At  the  end  of  nine  months,  no 
offence  being  charged,  nothing  having 
been  imputed*  she  was  turned  out  the 
miserable  wretch  that  she  must  have  been 
after  such  treatment.  It  was  the  first  law 
of  our  nation  that  he  whom  we  deprived 
of  his  liberty^  we  were  bound  to  keep 
alive;  but  his  bon.  Friend  seemed  sur- 
prised to  bear  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  this  law  had  been  neglected,  that 
had  escaped  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Lord 
Sligo  and  Sir  L.  Smith.  These  things 
were  occurring  from  year  to  year  in  Spa- 
nish town  and  the  fact  never  reached  the 
Government.  No  doubt,  if  they  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  L.  Smith*  he  would 
have  adopted  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  It  had  been  complained  of,  that 
Mr.  Sturge  had  not  laid  the  abuses  he 
discovered  before  the  governor,  but  would 
they  have  had  him  turn  common  informer, 
and  thus  prevented  the  possibility  of  any 
further  discovery?  Lord  Glenelg  lamented, 
that  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  exer- 
cised, those  abuses  did  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government.  Before 
he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  address  to  the 
House  a  few  words  as  to  the  oblip;ation 
cast  on  them  to  vote  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate emancipation.  He  was  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  conduct  adopted  by 
the  Marquess  of  Sligo.  He  had  tne  plea- 
sure of  stating,  that  Mr.  W.  Hanbury 
had  also  determined  to  give  up  his  slaves 
on  the  1st  of  August.  He  implored  the 
House  to  consider  whether,  from  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  laid  before  them, 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  given,  that 
the  negroes  were  fitted  for  emancipation. 
All  the  stipendiary  magistrates  concurred 
in  thinking  so.  He  appealed  to  ihem*  not 
as  men  who  loved  justice,  not  as  men 
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anxious  to  do  justice  to  those  who  had 
suffered  injustice,  but  be  appealed  to  them 
as  men  who  loved  mercy,  had  the  negroes 
been  conciliated  for  the  last  three  years  ? 
He  asked  them,  too,  if  it  were  possible, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  that  the  negroes  would  con- 
tinue in  slavery  when  upon  the  1st  of 
August  50>000  non-preedial  apprentices 
would  be  free?  The  mother  would  be 
free;  the  father  in  the  field;  brother 
would  be  distinguished  from  brother  as 
slave  was  distinguished  from  free-man ; 
and  he  appealed  to  them,  if  they  were  in 
such  a  case  saved  from  discontent,  saved 
from  disturbance,  and,  possibly,  from  an 
outbreak,  must  it  not  be  attributed  to  that 
peculiar  patience  of  the  negro  which  might 
be  found  in  him,  but  which  was  not  to  be 
discovered  in  any  other  class  of  the  human 
race. 

Lord  J,  Russell  said,  he  never  rose  to 
address  the  House  under  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  than  he  felt  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  passed  by,  as  unnecessary  for 
him  to  consider,  the  question  whether  it 
were  wise  and  prudent  to  enact  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  every  feeling 
of  solemn  duty  by  which  a  legislator  could 
be  swayed — the  endeavour  to  establish  free- 
dom where  slavery  was  inherited,  to  replace 
the  oppression  of  severe  task-masters  by  the 
protection  of  a  mild  ^vemment,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  consciousness  of  the  perils 
which  must  attend  the  attempt  combined  to 
influence  the  Parliament  which  passed  it ; 
and  the  measure  was  so  far  happy,  that 
those  who  stood  forward  to  denounce  the 
sufferings  of  the  negro — those  who  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  West-Indian  pro* 
prietors — those  who  bore  office  in  the  Ad- 
ministration and  those  who  opposed  them 
—all  concurred  in  accepting  it  as  a  settle- 
ment of  that  great  question.  The  period 
when  the  last  stage  of  this  mighty  revolu- 
tion  was  to  be  consummated  having  been 
fixed  at  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of 
that  Act,  it  was  now  proposed  to  this  Par- 
liament to  break  through  that  Act— to 
break  the  ties  of  those  relations  which  now 
subsisted  between  the  negroes  and  their 
masters,  totally  against  the  declared  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  one  party,  and  totally, 
as  he  believed,  against  the  expectations  of 
another,  and  to  assume  to  themselves,  cer- 
tainly without  much  preparation  of  debate, 
suddenly  and  abruptly  to  cut  short  the 
duration  Of  the  state  of  apprenticeship.    In 


his  apprehension,  looking  at  the  means  by 
which  a  great  excitement  on  this  subject 
had  been  produced,  and  by  which  it  had 
been  sought  to    influence   the  minds   aC 
Members  of  this  House,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment or  those  who  were  opposed  to  it^ 
he  must  say,  that  motives  had  been  urged 
—he  had  heard  them  urged  himself— -un- 
worthy of  the  purity  of  a  cause  which  had 
for  its  object  to  deliver  a  numerous  race  of 
mankind  from  bondage.   He  must  say,  that 
it  added  to  his  reluctance  to  entertain  the 
proposal,  that  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of 
all  those  measures  of  preparation  which 
persons  of  aU  classes  concur  in  thinking 
ought  to  precede  emancipation.  That  those 
measures  of  emancipation  had  been  delayed 
was  partly  a  consequence  of  those  who  re- 
presented themselves,  and  with  truth  he 
believed,  as  most  sincere  and  ardent  friends 
of  the  negro.   Their  distrust  of  the  present 
colonial  governments  and  assemblies  was 
urged  upon  Government   as  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  measures  of  preparation 
should  be  delayed.     This  might  or  might 
not  be  a  good  reason  for  dela3ring  those 
measures,  but  it    certainly    showed,  that 
those  who  urged  it  had  little  regard  for 
consistency  when  they  now  proposed,  that 
no  interval  should  elapse  bdfore  the  final 
change  was  dfected.  lie  must,  too,  having 
listened  with  much  attention  to  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  remind  him 
of  an  observation  his  hon.   Friend,   the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  made  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  they  were  not  now  dis- 
cussing the    question     "whether  slavery 
ought  to  be  abolished."     That  slavery  con. 
tained    within  itself  many  and  frightful 
horrors  was  no  longer  a  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed.    It  was  that  which  this  country 
had  long  since  made  its  mind  up  to ;  and, 
to  put  a  final  consummation  to  slavery, 
20,000,000/.  had  been  paid  by  the  people 
of  this  country ;  they  gave  it  as  the  price 
for  clearing  away  the  sin  and  the  stain  of 
slavery.     Could  it  then  be  believed,  that 
the  transition  which  should  take  place  from 
a  state  of  society  which  they  all  admitted 
to  be  dreadful  to  another  state  of  society 
could  occur  without  much  evil  arising  ?   It 
was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  transition 
that  evil  must  arise.     Among  those  who 
had  in  former  times  spoken  on  freedom  and 
slavery,  he  remembered  a  traveller,  who,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Turkey, 
said  he  thought  the  poorer  classes  in  a  state 
of  slavery  had  great  advantages  over  those 
ia  a  state  of  freedom ;  that  a  maA  was  fed 
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and  dothed  and  medicine  provided  for  him 
by  his  master  when  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Now^  he  utterly  abhorred  such  arguments 
in  favour  of  slavery ;  but  then  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see,  that  great  evils  might 
follow  from  the  immediate  removal  from  a 
state  of  slavery  without  some  previous  pre- 
paration. The  moment  they  made  a  transi- 
tion to    freedom,  the   moment  they  ab- 
stracted from  the  proprietor  the  labour  of 
the  persons  he  had  before  regarded  as  his 
property,  the  moment  they  did  this,  the 
proprietor  felt  it  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
him  to  make  the  provision  for  them  which 
he  had  formerly  done.     They  could  not 
expect  to  release  a  man  from  slavery,  and 
that  the  proprietor  would  continue  to  him 
indulgences  which  had  miticated  slavery-— 
they  could  not  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  grant  to  the  man  all  the  benefits  of 
freedom.  Perhaps  there  was  no  evil  without 
some  mitigating  indulgences  in  these  in- 
stances, and  those  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated for  the  horrors  of  slavery.     When 
once  men  gained  that  social  state  in  which 
it  wished  to  place  the  apprentices,  they 
must  expect  some  of  their  present  advan- 
tages to  cease,  and  they  must  also  expect 
that  others  afterwards  would  take  their 
place.     He  would  say  but  little  on  the 
question  of  contract.     He  thought  that  his 
hon.  Friend  near  him  had  spoken  suffi- 
ciently upon  that  subject  the  preceding  night, 
and  had  made  out  a  case  to  show,  thatwey 
*had  entered  into  such  a  compact  as  ouffht 
to  make  Parliament  cautious  in  entenng 
into  a  new  measure  upon  this  subject.    He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  precise  defi- 
nition of  a  contract,  but  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  that  a  solemn  Act  of  Par- 
liament, under  which  certain  interests  had 
been  regulated,  and  by  means  of  which 
certain  rights  could  be  transferred  and  sold, 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  dealt  with,  and  with  which 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  interfering, 
unless  all  interests  were  duly  provided  for. 
But  the  next  question  that  arose  was  in- 
deed a  question  of  very  deep  importance, 
and  it  was  this,  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
there  had  been  such  a  change  in  society  in 
consequence  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
that  it  could   induce  them   to   say,    that 
such  an  improvement  had  .been  produced 
in  the  apprentice  since  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  slave,  that  he  had  risen  so  much  in 
understanding,  that  he  had  risen  so  much 
in    independence,    and  in    the  means  of 
procuring    his    livelihood,    that     it     was 
likely,  that  the  transition  would  be  more 


easy  to  him  now  than  if  this  law  had  not 
been  enacted.  He  thought,  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  apprentices  were  to  be  found 
in  Jamaica  and  in  Guiana,  and  he  should 
then  read  for  them  the  testimony  of  the 
Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  a  person  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  Colonial-office  to  Jamaica.  Upon 
opening  the  Colonial  Legislature  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1838,  the  Governor  thus 
delivered  himself: — 

**  I  consider  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  until  the  1st  of  August,  1840,  as 
identified  with  the  future  welfare  of  this  mag- 
nificent province.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if 
in  British  Guiana  we  are  allowed  to  continue 
as  we  are,  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  being 
enabled  to  slide  almost  imperceptibly  into  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom.  Excepting  in  cases  of 
theft,  the  degrading  punishment  of  the  lash  is 
unknown.  Females  are  not  permitted  to  be 
sent  to  the  treadmill.  The  advantages  re- 
sulting from  labour  are  becoming  daily  more 
understood  and  better  appreciated  by  the  ap- 
prentice. He  is,  moreover,  fast  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  which,  as  a 
freeman,  he  will  hereafter  have  in  the  one  case 
to  enjoy,  and  in  the  other  to  perform.  l*he 
proprietor,  on  his  part,  is  daily  preparing  to 
meet  the  coming  change.  A  kind  and  a  good 
feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  labourer 
is  everywhere  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  is 
no  longer  the  master  and  the  slave  having  op- 
posite interests;  but  the  husbandman,  who 
cannot  effectually  till  his  ground  without  the 
wiUing  aid  and  the  extra  work  of  his  appren- 
ticed labourers ;  and  the  apprenticed  labourer, 
who  looks  to  the  husbandman  for  that  money,  in 
payment  for  his  extra  labour,  which  he  requires 
to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  his  wifeand  family, 
and  to  provide  himself  and  them  with  those 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  to  which  they 
have  become  habituated.  When  things  are 
going  on  so  well  as  in  British  Guiana,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  an 
act  of  folly  to  offer  any  interruption  to  the 
present  system." 

That  speech  was  made  publicly  in  British 
Guiana,  and  it  was  declared  and  spoken  of 
as  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  whole  world. 
The  Governor  was  one  who,  it  would  not 
be  denied,  had  shown  the  utmost  anxiety  ^ 
for  the  condition  of  the  negro,  and  who  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
which  he  spoke.  Now,  in  Jamaica,  there 
was  no  doubt,  but  that  much  greater  com- 
plaints had  been  made  than  elsewhere,  even 
though  they  had  heard  of  many  in  the 
commencement  of  the  debate  widi  respect 
to  British  Guiana.  A  gentleman  who  had 
been  sent  to  make  inquiry  in  Jamaica, 
Captain  Pringle,  hod  written  a  letter  pre- 
viously to  his  return.     In  this  letter.  Cap- 
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tain  Pringle  stated,  that  the  writer  had 
traYelled  thiough  the  isUmd  of  Jamaica, 
and  found  that  the  value  of  labour  had 
greatly  increased ;  that  the  negroes  often 
had  their  tasks  completed  be&re  ten  in 
the  mornings  and  hired  out  their  labour 
in  the  evening ;  and  that^  in  this  way,  upon 
one  plantation,  40/.  a  week  was  paid  for 
apprenticeship  labour.    This,  continued  the 
noble  Lord,  was  the  evidence  of  a  person 
in  no  way  interested  in  this  system.     He 
told  them,  that  apprentices  were  earning 
40/.  a  week,  and  that  gentleman  assured 
them,  that  the  negroes  were  earning  it  at 
task  work.     He  was  not  surprised  at  this 
proof  of  their  industry;  but  he  did  say  their 
apprenticeship,   servins   the  purposes   fur 
which  terms  of  apprenticeship  were  applied, 
taught  men  how  to  turn  to  advantage  the 
wages  of  industry ;  and  so  that,  when  such 
men  were  set  free,  they  would  be  made 
more  worthy  of  freedom,  and  that  they 
would   be  more    likely  to  be  contented 
and  happy  as  free  labourers,  than  if  they 
had  passed  through  no  transition  of  the 
kind.  Captain  Pringle  next  remarked,  afler 
noticing  the  complaints  of  some  old  women 
that  they  had  been  set  to  work ;  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  property  of  the  island 
appeared  to  be  well  managed,  and  that  only 
one.fifth  of  it  was  out  of  cultivation.  While 
there  was  no  doubt  that  great  abuses  had 
existed,  and  that  great  cruelties  had  been 
practised,  it  was  also  shown,   that  four- 
fifths  of  the  property  in  the  island  was  well 
managed.  He  thought,  then,  that  he  might 
ask  the  House,  whether  they  found  them- 
selves warranted  when  they  had  such  testi- 
mony as  to  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica--* 
whether  they  would  risk  the  perilous  step 
of  throwing  into  confusion   this  state  of 
things,  and  of  driving  the  people  who  were 
thus  employed,  upon  well-managed  estates 
into  excitement,  and  thus  totally  destroying 
the  relations  which  existed  between  different 
classes  of  persons  on  well-managed   pro- 
perty ?    He  must  also  quite  agree  with  an- 
other authority,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
referred, because  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  last  spoken,  had  likewise  referred 
to  persons  upon  whose  authority  he  de* 
pended,  he  meant  the  authority  of  a  report 
of  a  Committee  of  that  House,  of  which 
Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  was  the  mover,  and  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  of  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  a  Member,  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  was  a  Member, 
and  various  other  Gentlemen,  who  toqk  an 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  negroes.     They 
had  come  to  a  resolution,  a  year  and  a  half 


ago,  respecting  negro  apprentuseship,  oik 
which  they  declared  that  the  moral  oondi. 
tion  of  the  negroes  had  been  greatly  im« 
proved,  and  on  which  they  also  declared 
their  conviction,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate   than    any  occurrenoe  which 
could  unsettle  the  minds  of  cither  party, 
that  is,  of  planters  or  apprentices.     The 
same  Committee  sat  in  1837,  and  did  they 
then  come  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  sudden 
abolition  of  apprenticeship  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, after  having  sat  the  whole  Session » 
they  came  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Com* 
mittee  ought  to  be  re-appointed.     Then  he 
should  say,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  men 
whose  good  intentions  and  sincerity  he  duly 
estimated,  and  whose  anxiety  in  the  causo 
of  negro  emancipation  he  properly  appre- 
ciated, that  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton   to  show,  that  up  to  the 
close  of  the  Session,  1837,  there  was  no 
such  case  made  out  as  could  call  upon  Par- 
liament abruptly  to  terminate  that  arrange* 
ment  which  Parliament   itself  had  sanc- 
tioned.    His  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who 
had  spoken  last,  had  dwelt  much  upon  the 
abuses  that  had  prevailed.     He   was  not 
then  going  to  enter  into  a  history  of  those 
abuses,  except  that  one  quotation,  in  re- 
ference to  them,  had  been  made  from  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  and  which  it  was  said 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said,  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  abuses  occurring 
here,  and  in  the  colonies.    In  the  one  case,  * 
persons  who  committed  abuses  were  de- 
graded ;  and  in  the  other,  it  was  said  they 
were  praised,    in  the  one  case,  it  was  true 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
the  observations  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  constituted  a  sound  argument  against 
the  continuance  of  slavery.     But,  then,  it 
was  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  things.    Had  the  case  of  Williams,  which 
hod  been  referred  to,  been  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed?  Was  the  magistrate  rewarded? 
No ;  but  he  was  suspended,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General was  directed  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings against  him.     Lord  Glenelg,  too, 
had  issued  orders  for  immediate  measures 
being  taken  for  the  punishment  of  neglect 
of  duty.     Would  it  be  believed  that  the 
Government  were  not  anxious  to  punish,  or 
that  the  eye  of  the  Legislature  would  not 
be  directed  to  such  subjects ;  or  would  it 
be  believed,  that  for  the  future,  such  abuses 
would  be  permitted   to  pass  unnoticed? 
That  such  matters  never  could  occur  again, 
it  would  be  chimerical  to  expect ;  but  they 
surely  would  not  be  rewarded ;  he  could 
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answer  for  it^  they  would  receive  the  pu- 
nishment they  deserved.  That  a  remedy 
ought  to  he  applied  to  such  ahuses  was  ad- 
mitted. The  hon.  Baronet  proposed  in- 
stantaneous emancipation  from  slavery^  and 
such^  too,  was  the  nature  of  a  Bill  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Could  such  a  Bill  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
abuses  which  had  been  complained  of?  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  the 
special  magistrates,  and  it  would  leave  the 
workhouses  to  the  sole  control  of  the  local 
magistrates.  What  must  be  its  effect  ?  The 
planters,  feeling  they  had  been  treated  with 
bad  faith,  and  feeling  so  with  some  justice, 
would  instantly  abandon  the  old  and  the 
infirm,  and  leave  them  without  any  sup- 
port. He  said,  then,  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  negroes  themselves,  that  the 
House  should  not  adopt  a  measure  which 
would  violently,  and  without  preparation, 
break  through  the  ties  that  existed  between 
master  and  apprentice*  The  Bill  before 
them  proposed  a  remedy  for  some  of  the 
evils  complained  of,  by  enabling  the  Qo- 
vernor  to  regulate  the  times  of  work.  Penal- 
ties were  to  be  imposed,  and,  in  short,  it 
specified  grievances,  and  for  each  ^evance 
it  applied  a  specific  remedy.  He  said,  more* 
over,  that  though  it  might  sound  better, 
though  it  might  sound  more  philanthropic 
that  the  negroes  should  be  declared  free  at 
once ;  but  still,  if  they  really  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  apprentices^  if  they  regarded 
the  happiness  of  that  great  body  of  men, 
he  said  that  the  Act  of  Lord  Glenelg  more 
directly  tended  to  that  great  olgect,  while 
the  other  plan  that  wasf)ropo8ed  could  only 
tend  to  the  aggravation  of  every  evil.  The 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  had  asked  whether,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  apprenticeship,  complete  freedom 
would  be  enjoyed?  He  said,  certainly ) 
and  that  point  had  not  been  left  unnoticed 
by  Lord  Glenelg,  who  called  attention  to 
it,  in  a  dispatch  of  the  6th  of  November, 
1837.  It  had  been  declared,  that  a  solemn 
engagement  had  been  entered  into  by  Go. 
vernment,  and  they  were  bound  to  carry 
it  into  efiect.  Considering,  then,  the  whole 
of  this  subject,  he  said*  that  in  the  first 
place,  they  had  laid  down,  hy  Act  of  Par- 
liament, certain  terms,  by  which  all  parties 
expected  them  to  abide.  They  had  laid 
down  terms  by  which  merchants  and  plant- 
ers considered  themselves  bound,  when  they 
gave  up  that  which  was  before  to  them  a 
property  in  slavery.  They  themselves,  too, 
had  laid  down  terms,  to  which  even  those 
who  disliked    the  apprenticeship  system, 


considered  the  nation  and  Parliament  to  be 
bound.  In  carrying  those  terms  into  effect, 
it  was  competent  for  them  to  see  and  pro- 
vide»  that  all  their  intentions  in  ranotion- 
ing  the  apprenticeship  system  should  be 
secured  to  the  negro  by  law ;  but  then,  in- 
stead of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  they  would  only  increase  their 
misfortunes,  and  make  their  condition  hope, 
less,  if  they  themselves  were  to  break  the 
compact,  and  declare,  without  any  previous 
preparation,  and  without  any  further  mea- 
sures, that  the  negro  should  be  sent  forth 
from  bis  apprenticeshipf  and  severing  the 
ties  between  master  and  apprentice,  thus 
tear  violently  from  each  other,  and  place  in 
situations  opposed  to  one  another,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  humble  man,  and  the 
man  having  superior  authority.  He  had 
heard  it  said,  that  if  Parliament  were  to 
agree  to  any  vote  by  which  the  apprentice- 
ship should  be  declared  terminated  in  Au- 
gust, 1838,  that  it  would  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  effect.  He  disclaimed  any  such  re- 
sponsibility. His  hon.  Friend  near  him, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had 
said,  that  they  could  not  stop  the  appren- 
ticeship system  without  giving  compensation 
—that  they  could  not  do  so  without  a 
breach  of  faith.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  a  Government  should  undertake 
the  conducting  of  any  measure  which  they 
considered  to  be  a  br^h  of  faith.  His  hon. 
Friend  further  said,  and  had  truly  said,  that 
they  might  recommend  such  a  measure  of  j  us- 
tioe,  by  giving  a  further  compensation  for  tho 
rights  they  insisted  on  taking  away.  Nor  was 
he  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  to  propose 
further  compensation,  because  he  thought 
that  any  such  additional  compensation 
would  be  made  on  a  principle  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  adopted  for- 
merly ;  that  was  a  compensation  by  which 
the  various  parties  to  that  measure  might, 
if  possible,  be  induced  to  enter  on  the  new 
system,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  colonies  on  the  other ;  but 
he  thought  that  a  compensation  such  as  he 
had  spoken  of,  to  be  made  in  addition  to 
the  former,  would  be  a  compensation  for  the 
increased  danger  of  the  colonies.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  adopt  any  such  plan  of 
compensation,  and  he  must  declare  that 
the  Ministry  could  not  take  charge  of 
any  such  measure.  It  was  for  those 
who  supported  measures  of  this  kind  to 
take  upon  them  the  consideration  of 
how    it    was   to  he   carried   into    effect. 
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Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Bill  which 
was  in  the  othef  House  of  Parliament 
could  come  down  to  that  House,  if  at  all, 
for  a  considerable  time  ?  Would  it  not  have 
to  be  re-discussed  ?  Must  not  the  House 
hear  those  whose  interests  would  be  af- 
fected ?  *Will  they  not,  and  justly,  ask, 
when  making  those  great  changes,  that 
evidence  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  to 
show  their  effect  in  the  colonies,  and  would 
they  keep  those  colonies  all  that  time  in 
the  agitation  of  expectation  ?  Would  they 
keep  them  exposed  to  that  danger  while  the 
measure  was  thus  being  discussed^  and 
when  such  uncertainty  must  rest  even  upon 
its  ever  passing  ?  He  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
an  argument  that  was  used  the  other  night, 
when  for  the  first  time  they  were  told,  that 
the  danger  was  such,  that  the  excitement 
produced  was  so  great,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  this  measure,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  it.  He  thought  for 
the  Government  so  to  act  would  be  setting 
a  most  dangerous  example.  It  was  not 
because  he  saw  a  crowd  running  with 
lighted  torches  to  set  fire  to  a  building, 
although  they  threatened  to  iUtreat  him 
unless  he  consented  to  assist  in  the  con- 
flagration—it was  not  for  that  reason  that 
he  was  to  make  himself  responsible  for 
their  proceedings.  He  said,  then,  that  he 
could  not  undertake  any  such  measure; 
and  he  wished  to  say  one  thing  more,  to 
which  he  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  it  referred  to  their  own 
authority.  If  there  ever  was  a  question 
upon  which  Parliament  was  bound  to  act 
according  to  deliberation— in  which  they 
were  bound  to  act  according  to  their  own 
solemn  opinions  of  what  are  the  interests 
concerned,  and  what  are  the  future  dan- 

f^rs— it  was  the  question  before  the  House, 
ut  it  was  clear,  that  if  this  question 
were  to  be  carried  in  that  House,  it  was 
more  by  overbearing 'their  opinions  than 
by  consulting  the  settled  opinions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  considered  such 
precedents  most  dangerous,  and  setting 
such  a  precedent  in  a  case  so  delicate  as 
that  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  of  the 
utmost  danger ;  but  he  considered  likewise, 
that  the  House  would  be  acting  against 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had  most  fully 
considered  the  question  on  all  sides  of  the 
Huuse ;  and  would  be  setting  a  precedent 
for  the  future  of  the  utmost  danger  to 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  He 
thought,  that  for  the  future  it  would  only 


be  necessary  to  say,  "  Let  us  rouse  the  opi- 
nions of  the  country,  let  us  have  a  certain 
number  of  petitions  presented,  and  then  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whatever  their  judgment  may  be, 
to  follow  our  course  and  no  other  enact- 
ments can  come  from  them  than  those 
which  please  us."  He  did  hope  that  Par. 
liament  would  not  set  that  precedent.  He 
saw  considerable  evils  on  every  side.  He 
knew  how  excited  were  the  people  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  he  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  course  attended  with  the 
le&st  danger  was  to  give  assent  to  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  to  eive  a  decided 
negative  to  the  resolution  beiore  them. 

Mr.  fV.  E.  Gladstone  said,*  Mr. 
Speaker, — If  I  regard  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  number 
of  Members  now  congregated  within  these 
walls,  and  eager  for  the  decision,  and  mv 
own  inadequacy  to  fulfil  the  task  {whicn 
is  before  me,  I  utterly  despair  of  being 
able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  House : 
but  remembering,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vast  and  manifom  interests  involved  in  the 
issue  of  this  debate,  the  singular  course 
which  the  discussion  of  this  evening  has  in 
general  taken,  until  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  fiict  that  no  one 
belonging  to  the  body  which  stands  accused 
before  you  has  as  yet  risen  to  make  a 
statement  of  their  defence,  I  am  encouraged 
to  make  the  effort,  and  I  trust  to  your 
favour  and  indulgence  to  bear  me  through. 
For  I  may  indeed  entreat  that  indul- 
gence, in  a  sense  fer  stronger  than  that 
which  the  request  usually  bears,  and  as  I 
have  seen  you  on  a  recent  occasion  listen 
for  hours  to  one  at  your  bar  pleading  for  a 
theory  of  constitutional  rights,  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  give  the  like  opportunity  to 
one  connected  with  a  body  who  are  virtu- 
ally at  your  bar,  and  who  have  to  plead  for 
much  more  than  political  rights  alone: 
these,  indeed,  are  involved,— their  pro- 
perty, too,  is  involved  in  the  vote  of  this 
House ;  but  what  is  weightier  far,  their 
character  is  not  less  involved ;  for  if  it  be 
true  that  the  negro  population  of  the  West 
Indies  is  suffering  under  general  hardship 
through  their  neglect,  no  words  can  he 
strong  enough  to  describe  their  delin- 
quency. Sir,  when  the  Abolition  Act  of 
1 833  was  brought  forward,  to  his  immortal 
honour,  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 

•  Reprinted  from  a  corrected  report,  pub- 
lished by  Hatchard, 
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for  North  Lancashire,  we  who  had  seats  io 
thifl  HoHsey  and  were 'connected  with  West. 
Indian  property,  joined  in  the  passing  of 
that  measure ;  we  professed  a  belief  that 
the  state  of  slavery  was  an  eril  and  a 
demoralising  state,  and  a  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  it ;  we  accepted  a  price  in 
composition  for  the  loss  which  was  expected 
to  accrue ;  and  if^  after  those  professions 
and  that  acceptance,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prolong  its  existence  and  its  abuses 
under  another  appellation,  no  language  can 
adequately  characterise  our  buseness,  and 
either  everlasting  ignominy  must  be  upon 
us,  or  you  are  not  justified  in  carrying  this 
motion. 

But  I  utterly  and  confidently  deny  the 
cliarge,  as  it  affects  the  mass  of  the 
planters,  and  as  it  affiects  the  mass  of  the 
apprentices.  Yet,  in  declaring  it  to  be 
m^ithout  foundation,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
accept  that  assertion  on  mv  credit,  but  I 
refer  you  to  the  proof  which  shall  follow. 
I  am  aware  that  I  must  speak  under  pre- 
possessions, though  I  hare  striven  with  all 
my  might  against  them  :  and  I  desire  that 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  weight  may  be  given  to 
my  professions  or  assertions ; — by  the  &cts 
I  will  stand  or  fall.  And  oh,  Sir,  with 
what  depth  of  desire  have  I  longed  for  this 
day!  Sore,  and  wearied,  and  irritated, 
perhaps,  with  the  grossly  exaggerated  mis* 
representations,  and  with  the  utter  calum- 
nies that  have  been  in  active  circulation 
without  the  means  of  reply,  how  do  I 
rejoice  to  meet  them  in  free  discussion 
before  the  face  of  the  British  Parliament ! 
and  I  earnestly  wish,  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  avoid  all  langiuige  and  sentiments  simi- 
lar to  those  I  have  reprobated  in  others. 

Now,  Sir,  the  first  point  I  have  to  put 
is  one  on  which,  if  neea  were,  I  should  be 
content  to  rest :  we  are  at  this  moment  in 
the  midst  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry :  and 
I  say  the  argument  is  resistless  against 
violently  putting  a  period  by  legislation  to 
that  inquiry,  the  renewal  of  which  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  your  own 
Committee  of  last  year.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, with  that  recommendation  before  you, 
to  declare  that  we  are  ripe  for  a  final  adju. 
dicatiou  ?  But  in  the  abundance  of  argu- 
ments which  present  themselves  to  me,  I 
shall  not  dwell  strongly  upon  this  point.  I 
must,  however,  express  my  astonishment, 
that  those  very  parties  who  first  demanded 
a  Parliamentary  investigation,  are  now, 
after  having  had,  in  1837,  the  opportunity 
of  stating  their  case,  the  parties  to  protest 
against  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  ques« 
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tion.  And  is  the  House  aware  of  the  com- 
position of  that  Committee,  which  was 
sqipointed  in  1836,  and  re-appointed  in 
1837,  to  examine  the  subject  ?  I  will  read 
the  names.     They  are- 


Mr.  Oswald, 
Mr,  Lushingtoo, 
Mr.  Thorn ely, 
Mr.  A.  Johnstone, 
Lord  Sandon, 
Sir  J.  Graham, 
Lord  Ilowick. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton, 
Sir  G.  Grey, 
Mr.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  W.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Baines, 
Mr,  Plumptre,* 
Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  P.  Stewart, 

Very  few  of  these  are  from  the  Conser- 
vative party.  Only  three  are  connected 
with  West-Indian  property,  and  of  these 
one  is  the  hon.  iViember  for  Ashburton, 
the  brother  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem. 
her  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Can  any  man 
listen  to  the  recital  of  these  names,  and 
then  need  to  be  told,  that  if  there  had  been 
a  bias  upon  the  mind  of  that  Committee,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  bias  favourable  to 
the  planter  ? 

And  yet  that  CoDamittee  had  furnished 
a  report,  an  unanimous  report,  in  the  year 
1830,  having  then  before  its  view  the 
defects  in  the  existing  colonial  laws,  in 
which  they  stated, — 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  your  Commit- 
tee feel  bound  to  express  their  conviction  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  any 
occurrence  which  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  either  class,  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  preserve  inviolate  both  parts  of  the  solemn 
engagement  by  which  the  services  of  the  ap- 
prenticed labourer  were  secured  to  his  em- 
ployer, for  a  definite  period,  and  under 
specified  restrictions.'^ 

And  they  went  further  than  this ;  for 
they  gave  a  positive  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  apprenticeship  itself. 

"Upon  a  general  review  of  the  evidence 
which  they  have  received,  they  conceive  that 
they  are  warranted  in  expressing  a  belief,  that 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  Jamaica  is 
working  in  a  manner  not  unfavoarable  to  the 
momentous  change  from  slavery  to  freedom 
which  is  now  going  on  there." 

Next,  as  regards  the  views  of  Mr.  Bux- 
ton. That  gentleman  had  felt  the  injustice 
of  deciding  without  hearing.  He  declared^ 
in  November  last,  "It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  Parliament  will  pronounce 
its  verdict  until  our  evidence  has  been 
stated'in  detail,  and  the  apprentice-holders 
have  been  heard  in  reply."  He  had  further 

^Afterwards  replaced  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
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tion.  And  if  I  go  first  in  time  to  that 
branch  of  the  argument  which  I  hare 
pUu»d  last  in  importance,  it  is  <mly  that  I 
may  disembarrass  my  mind  of  the  peco* 
niary  question^  before  I  proceed  to  argae 
what  is  most  weighty  and  essential. 

I  maintain^  then.  Sir,  that  there  is  a 
compact  in  this  case.  There  has  been 
mucn  special  pleading  u  pon  the  term.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  in  strictness  difficult  to  aay 
what  compact  there  can  be  between  a 
supreme  legislature  and  subject  bodies  or 
individuals;  because  a  compact,  by  its 
definition,  implies  that  two  parties  are 
agreeing  to  do  something  whidi  they  had 
the  power  not  to  do ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  legislature 
implies,  that  it  has,  in  the  last  resort,  an 
absolute  control  over  all  that  belongs  to 
the  governed,  and,  consequently,  they 
cannot  give  to  it  what  it  already  possesses. 
But  in  substance  and  in  practice  it  is  other- 
wise. We  hear  constantly,  for  example, 
of  the  original  contract  or  compact 
between  the  ruler  and  the  subject  Where 
is  that  contract  written,  or  in  what  store 
of  archives  is  it  preserved  ?  It  is  written 
in  the  nature  of  thiugs ;  it  is  merely  a 
form  of  expressing  the  essential  obligatory 
relations  which  connect  the  parties.  And 
so  in  this  case ;  there  was  all  the  substance 
—there  was  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  form  of  a  contract  in  the 
Abolition  Act  of  1835,  ratified  by  his 
Majesty ;  it  had  every  sanction  that  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  could  give,  and 
It  had  a  yet  deeper  foundation  on  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice. 

As  between  the  administration  of  Lord 
Grey  and  the  West-Indian  body,  the  com- 
pact was  dear  even  in  form.  To  show 
this,  I  will  state,  in  the  presence  of  the 
noble  Mover  of  the  Bill,  who  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  inaccurate,  that  before  the  final 
basis  of  the  plan  of  emandpation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Stanley,  on  the  part  of  tne  Govern- 
menty  had  an  interview  with  several  gen- 
tlemen on  the  part  of  the  West  Indians,  to 
whom  they  offered  the  choice  of  the 
following  three  alternatives,  in  the  nature 
of  compensation. 

The  first:  a  grant  of  twenty  millions, 
with  twelve  years'  apprenticeship. 

The  second:  a  grant  of  twenty  niillionfi, 
a  loan  of  ten  millions,  and  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship. 

The  third  :  a  grant  of  fifteen  millions,  a 
loan  of  ten  millions,  and  a  seven  years'  ap« 
prenticeship. 


lid,  **  I  am  utterly  deceived  if  you  find 
one  hundred  men  in  either  House,  who  will 
vote  even  for  inquiring  whether  the  ap« 
prenticeship  ought  to  be  abolished.*'  Such 
was,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Buxton's  unbiassed 
opinion,  with  the  evidence  before  him.  It  is 
stated,  that  he  baa  altered  it  more  recently. 
I  daim  the  authority  of  his  former  declare* 
tion.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  his  motives, 
and  every  confidence  in  his  judgment,  when 
acting  for  himself,  but  less,  I  admit,  when 
he  has  been  thrown  into  the  boiling  caldron 
of  agitation.  The  letter  I  have  quoted  is 
from  North  Repps  Hall :  at  another  hall, 
£xeter-hall^  I  am  more  suspicious  of  his 
opinions. 

But  as  regards  his  connexion  with  the 
report  of  1836,  I  need  only  say,  that  he 
was  present  at  the  discussion  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  that  he  took 
an  active  part;  and  the  meeting  was  a 
numerous  one.  My  recollection  of  what 
passed  on  that  occasion,  and  of  expressions 
which  were  used,  is  eztremelv  distinct : 
and  although  I  should  not  thioK  it  desira- 
ble  needlesslj^  to  enter  into  those  details,  I 
should  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  question  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Buxton  was  bamjide  a  concurring 
party  to  that  report. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  of  all  those  to  whom  the  House  dele* 
gated  this  momentous  inquiry,  not  one 
could  be  found  to  move  or  second  this 
resolution,  which  has  been  left  at  the  mercy 
of  strangers,  and  but  one  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  has  spoken  in  its 
support  ? 

Sir,  I  divide  the  argument  on  the  merits 
of  this  case  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  that 
which  regards  the  relations  between  the 
planter  and  the  negro;  the  second  in- 
volving those  between  the  planter  and  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  I  admit,  I  avow,  I 
contend,  that  these  are  questions  entirely 
distinct ;  and  if  a  case  of  hardship  can  be 
made  out  affecting  the  bulk  of  the  black 
population,  then  I  think  their  wrongs  call 
m  the  first  instance  for  redress ;  and  that 
although  the  planter  might,  in  such  case, 
have  a  claim  on  the  Government  for  com- 
pensation ;  and  although  i  am  well  aware, 
that  in  practioe»  his  postponing  that  daim 
till  his  ndd  on  the  services  of  the  negro 
had  been  absolutely  withdrawn,  would  in 
practice  deprive  him  of  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing for  it  a  fair  consideration,  yet  still, 
because  the  theory  of  iuttioe  requires  it, 
I  am  content  to  depend  simply  upon  this 
issue,  the  condition  of  the  negro  popula- 
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The  West  Indiaiis  prafened  tli«  first; 
but  any  Oentleman  will  perceive,  from 
equating  these  three  alternatives^  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Oovernment,  the 
extra  five  years  of  /ipprentioeship  were  of 
the  value  of  ^tb  millions  sterling,  paid 
seven  years  in  advance;  and  I  advert  to 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showings  first,  how 
specifically  the  apprenticeship*  bore  a 
computed  value  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
compensation;  and,  secondly^  that  when 
Parliament  indicated^  as  was  helieved  by 
the  noble  Lord,  a  disposition  to  refuse  its 
assent  to  these  terms,  he,  acting  as  he  did 
with  the  strictest  honour,  felt  himself 
bound  to  them,  until  released  by  the 
agreenient  of  the  West-Indian  proprietors, 
to  accept  a  compensation,  less,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  five  millions  at  seven  years* 
advance,  than  that  which  the  administra- 
tion had  deemed  to  be  an  equitable 
amount. 

I  iwill  next  show  that  the  remaining  term 
of  this  apprenticeship  continues  to  bear  a 
marketable  value,  by  a  reference  to  cases 
in  my  possession. 

I  take  first  the  case  of  forty-eight 
negroes,  whose  services  were  purchased  in 
December  last  by  Mr.  Spencer  Mackay,  a 
planter  of  Demerara,  at  QZl,  sterling  per 
nead^  for  the  residue  of  their  time,  amount- 
ing to  two  years  and  seven  months.  Next, 
that  of  about  100  negroes^  whose  time  was 
purchased  at  the  same  period  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  British  Guiana^  at  aboat  100/. 
sterling  for  each  labourer.  I  request  the 
House,  in  passing,  to  observe  the  very  high 
value  of  enective  labour  in  that  colony:  it 

«  Lord  Stankjf  said,  July  24,  1833.^^  I 
distinctly  stated  when  I  introdaced  the  mea- 
sure, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  now, 
that  I  consider  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to 
be  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
proprietor." 

Mr,  Fryer, — "  Why  are  we  to  pay  any*- 
thing?"  ^  ^ 

Lord  Stanly, — **  The  honourable  gentleman 
asks  me  a  yery  short  and  a  very  pithy  question. 
*  Why  are  we  to  pay  anything?'  My  answer 
is,  because  the  principles  of  justice  require 
that  we  should  not  take  away  a  man's  property 
without  remunerating  him  for  it." 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Glenelg  to 
the  Marquess  of  Sh'go,  dated  Downing- 
street,  aist  March,  1836;  and  by  the 
latter  communicated  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica  on  the  24th  May. 

**  The  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  subordi- 
nate measures  required  to  render  it  effectual^ 
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is  not  the  apprentice  aloae  who  has  to  pay 
dearly  for  its  purchase. 

Lastly,  I  quote  a  case,  from  Jamaica^ 
dated  no  farther  back  than  the  20th  of 
January  last,  and  announced  by  the  last 
packet,  in  which  Mr.  Robert  Page  assigned 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  as  attorney  for  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  the  services  of  the  Hill 
Side  apprentices^  comprising  of  able-bodied 
persons  about  thirty,  with  certain  others, 
for  1,000/,  sterling. 

Thus  the  House  will  see  with  what  per- 
fect confidence  the  West-Indians  are  re^ 
posing  on  the  faith  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, and  with  what  entire  unconsciousness 
of  the  charge,  that  the  compact  between 
them  has  already  been  made  void. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  consideration  which  the  Wett«Indians 
received.  It  has  been  said,  not  only  by 
Lord  Brougham,  which  is  of  less  moment, 
but  by  such  persons,  for  example,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Londou'-^f  whom  I  shall  never 
speak  but  with  sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect  aod  esteemf«»that  the  planters 
have  been  sufficiently  eompensated  for  the 
labour  of  the  slaves  by  the  grant  of  twenty 
millions,  without  the  guaranteed  labour  of 
the  apprentieeshtp.  It  is  alleged,  and 
commonly,  that  they  are  enormous  gainers 
by  the  faarffain.  ^  I  den^  it|  but  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  oom- 
pensation ;  it  was  a  noUe  and  a  generous 
act  in  the  Parliament  to  vote  it.  I  only 
remind  Gentlemen,  that  although  twenty 
millions  sound  as  a  large  sum,  when  you 
come  to  buy  up  the  property  of  whole 
communities,  or  the  labour  required  to 
make  it  available,  you  must  neoessarily 

present  a  course  of  events  altogether  peculiar 
and  anomalous. 

«  **  That  great  act  was  nothing  less  than  a 
national  compact,  of  which  Parliament  was  at 
once  the  author  and  the  guarantee.  Binding 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  pay- 
ment or  a  grant  of  unequalled  magnitude,  it 
also  bound  the  emancipated  slaves  to  contri- 
bute compulsory  labour  for  several  successive 
years,  while  it  imposed  upon  the  Assemblies 
the  obligation  of  reconciling  by  proper  laws 
the  duties  of  the  negro  population,  as  appren- 
ticed labourers,  with  their  rights  as  free  men. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Britbh  treasury,  as  on 
that  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  the  agreement 
has  been  carried  into  complete  execution. 

'^  It  follows,  Parliament  is  therefore  at  once 
entitled  and  bound  to  enforce  by  its  power  the 
performance  of  any  part  of  the  duty  of  tlie 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  towards  the  apprenticed 
labourers  which  that  body  may  hemselves 
have  failed  to  fulfil.^ 
12 
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deal  in  large  rams.  I  find,  for  example, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  valued 
at  36>000,000/.  annually,  which,  at  twenty- 
fire  years*  purchase,  would  give,  for  the 
gross  value  of  land  and  labour  (and  both 
are  included  in  the  case  before  us), 
900,000,0002.  The  agricultural  produce 
of  England  I  find  valued  at  156,000,000/. 
annually ;  which,  at  thirty  years'  purchase, 
would  similarly  give  4^680,000,000/.  The 
fair  and  real  test  is  not  the  absolute  but 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  sum,  as 
compared  with  t£e  consideration  received 
for  it. 

Now,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  in  his  speech  of  May, 
1883,  valued  the  labour  of  the  slaves  at 
80,000,000/.  It  was,  however,  valued  by 
appraisement,  under  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners of  compensation  in  1884,  at 
51,000,000/. ;  and  a  most  authentic  record, 
namely,  the  averages  of  actual  sales  as 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners,  taken 
during  a  period  of  depression,  namely,  that 
from  1822  to  1880,  eave  a  value  of 
45,000,000^  Over  and  above  this  was 
involved  the  whole  amount  of  the  lands, 
works,  and  buildings,  which  were  depend, 
ent  on  the  supply  of  labour.  For  this, 
then,  it  was,  that  you  gave  twenty' millions, 
paid  six  years  in  advance,  with  an  appren- 
ticeship to  1840. 

But  further,  we  must  recollect,  that  the 
experiment  of  apprenticeship  at  the  time 
was  considered  by  the  most  eager  pro- 
moters of  abolition  as  one  that  would  be 
ruinous.  The  noble  Lord,  for  example, 
now  Secretary  at  War  (Lord  Howick), 
prophesied  that  it  would  foil  to  secure 
labour.  Something  was,  of  course,  tu  be 
allowed  for  that  uncertainty,  connected 
with  those  anticipations,  nor  are  the  West 
Indians  to  be  reprobated  if  they  have  been 
falsified. 

Now,  Sir,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
property  has  become  marketable  during  the 
apprenticeship,  and  that  a  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  the  cultivation,  and  that 
these  causes  have  made  the  West  Indies 
absolutely  gainers  by  the  change. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  case  is  this. 
— Before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  ex- 
citement upon  that  subject  had  been  such, 
as  to  throw  the  greatest  uncertainty  upon 
the  title  of  West-Indian  property.  In  a 
state  of  which  uncertainty  was  the  main 
characteristic,  it  became  better  worth  the 
while  both'  of  buyers  and  sellers  to  wait  for 
some  settlement  of  the  question,  than  to 
run  the  enormous  risk9  on  the  ope  hand. 


or  incur  the  immense  losses  on  the   otiiei 
which   would    then   have   attetMtod      tfii 
transfer  of  the  property.    But  irbeo    thi 
Abolition  Act  was  passed,  you  gmv«  at  nev 
legal  guarantee  to  the  labour  on  which  tfa^i 
planter  depends ;  security  was  aubsti luted 
for  doubt,  and  estates  becanoe   saleable. 
But  at  what  price  ?  We  have  the  ev^ideiice 
of  Mr.  Miller   and  Mr.  Oldham,    ^veo 
before  the  Committee  of  1886,  to  the  eflect 
that  the  price  paid  has  been  little  beyond  a 
number  of  years'  purchase  correspondio^ 
with  the  remain! n(i^  term  of  apprentioe- 
ship.    Mr.  Miller  was  asked,  with  respect 
to  an  estate  sold  at  6,000/.  (and  which  had 
been  valued,  more  than  twenty  years  baclr, 
at  60,000/.  currencv,)  whether  that  sum 
was  fixed  on  a  calculation  that  the  returns 
during  the  apprenticeship  would  replaoe 
it ;  and  whether  nothing  was  allowed  Ibr 
the  subsequent  reversion?     His  answer 
was,  that  it  had  been  valued  with  refereooe 
to  the  probable  returns  during  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  that  they  gave  little  consi- 
deration to  the  reversion.     Mr.  Oldham 
testified,  that  he  had  bought  for  12,0001. 
what  cost  85,000/.,  and  he  was  willing  to 
be  a  buyer,  but  only  at  four  years*  pur- 
chase. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  encourage, 
ment  of  cultivation.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  has  been  in  some  instances  the 
fact :  often,  as  respects  sugar,  to  the  in- 
jury of  other  products.    But  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  compensation?  It  was  money 
paid  altogether  in  advance;  it  was  paid  for 
two  thingSj  (besides  the  freedom  of  the 
children),  first  the  fourth  part  of  the  ap- 
prentice's working-time  for  six  years,  and 
next  for  his  whole  time  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  Thus,  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
was  actually  given  six  years  before  the 
equivalent  for  iti  was  to  be  rendered.    Of 
course,  the  intermediate  efiFect  was,  release 
from  incumbrances,  and  increased  actirity ; 
but  it  was  burdening  the  future  to  relieve 
the  present — it  was  as  if  a  man  in  this 
country  should  raise  money  by  anticipa- 
tion, six  vears  beforehand,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate ;  or  as  if  one  should  ob- 
tain it  by  post  obit  bonds  ;  and  what  coold 
possibly  be  more  inaccurate,  than  to  mis. 
take  an  artificial  stimulus  of  this  descrip- 
tion for  stable  and  permanent  prosperity  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  we  nave  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  real  solution  of  this  question,  and  we 
shall  not  know  with  any  certainty,  until         i 
the  apprenticeship  has  expired,  how  stands        > 
the  account  between  the  state  uod  the 
planter. 
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But  I  (proceed  to  circumstanoes  of  prob* 
ability  which  bear  upcm  that  fdtare  so- 
lution. 

I  find  from  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  that  the  crops  were  only 
kept  up  at  their  previous  amount^*  when 
the  woole  interest  of  the  compensation 
money  was  kid  out  upon  them ;  but  I 
have  shown  that  a  part  of  that  money  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  therefore  we  have  here 
the  leaources  of  the  future  forestalled,  in 
order  to  meet  the  present  necessity. 

I  shall  next  give  some  facls,  which  I 
take  on  account  of  their  lying  within  my 
own  private  knowledge,  and  tending  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  de- 
preciation of  West-Indian  property,  not 
specially  connected  with  the  Abolition 
Act. 

The  estate  of  Lacovia,  in  Jamaica,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Watt  about  the  year 
1813.  It  stood  in  his  books,  charged 
with  115,000/.  The  compensation  upon 
it  would  be  about  4,1^00/.,  the  people 
being  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  It 
was  bought  within  the  last  year  for 
9,000/.  1^  a  person  to  whom  local  cir« 
cumstances  gave  it  an  extra  value.  Here 
we  have  a  diswpearance  of  100,000/. 

The  Campbell  estates  in  Jamaica  are 
termed  HolUnd,  Fishriver,  and  Peters, 
ville.  On  the  death  of  their  possessor 
in  1821,  they  wero  charged  with  lega- 
cies and  annuities  to  the  amount  q( 
63,000/.  They  were  mortgaged  at  the 
time  for  81,000/.  Assuming  the  whole 
to  have  been  absorbed  under  these  heads, 
we  have  a  value  thus  indicated  of 
144,000/.  The  compensation  upon  the 
three  did  not  reach  14,000/.  The  es- 
tates or  shares  in  them  have  changed 
hands  under  the  apprenticeship,  at  prices 
the  aggregate  of  which  is  29,0O0l.,  leav- 
ing unaccounted  for,  the  sum  of  101,000/. 
I  am  not  awaro  of  anything  in  these  cases 
which  renders  them  exceptional. 

I  proceed  to  another  case,  which  I  be- 
lieve ropresents  West-Indian  property 
under  the  most  favourable  aspects,  and 
which  does  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Law  upon  its  value.  The  facts  lie 
entirely  witnin  my  own  knowledge.  A 
planter  holding  four  estates  in  British 
Guiana  estimated  them,  in  the  year  1831, 
at  300,000/,  The  estimate  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  year 
1826,  a  moiety  of  two  of  these  four  es- 
tates, which  were  worth  about  one-third 
part  of  the  9ntir^  S00|000/.|  wks  sold  for 


75>000/. ;  and  that  the  number  of  people, 
upon  the  whole,  being  1,310,  is  de- 
monstrated, by  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, actually  paid  for  them,  to  have  had 
a  value  as  slaves,  under  the  averages  of 
the  Commissioners,  amounting  to  1 60,500/. 
while  the  lands,  works,  and  buildings,  are 
usually  taken  in  British  Guiana  at  as 
much  more.  This  proprietor  has  received 
72,400/.  as  compensation  money,  leaving 
227,600/.  against  the  estates.  He  would 
gladly  agree  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in 
them  after  1840  for  100,000/*  payable  at 
that  time  ;  leaving  a  loss  of  127^600/.,  or 
about  42^  per  cent  on  the  entire  value. 
And  this  I  believe  to  be  in  everj  respect 
an  advantageous  case. 

Sir,  I  have  laboured  this  point  hard,  at 
the  risk  of  wearying  the  House,  because  I 
feel,  that  if  the  West  Indians  had  really 
enjoyed  a  gainful  bargain,  and  this  in  ad- 
dition to  being  charged  with  a  broken  en« 
gagement,  that  new  circumstance  would 
have  added  a  deeper  dye  to  the  baseness 
of  which  they  are  accused. 

And  I  must  still  make  reference  to  the 
most  authentic  mode  of  proof,  namely,  the 
general  returns  of  produce,  and  revenue 
for  the  colonies,  from  their  great  export, 
that  of  sugar,  for  which  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  sacrifice  every  other  article. 

I  take  accordinelv  the  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  into  Uiis  country,  and  the 
Gazette  average  price,  first  in  the  year 
1814,  where  the  proceeds  were  highest; 
next  in  the  years  1816-18,  after  the  peace; 
(in  both  these  cases,  the  Mauritius  is  ex« 
eluded  from  tiie  returns) ;  thirdly,  in  the 
years  1832-4,  a  period  of  great  depression, 
and  the  last  years  of  slavery :  and  fourthly, 
the  yeare  1835-79  being  those  of  appren- 
ticeship.    They  stand  thus — 


Qiumttty^     OMette  Ayengs  -5^^ .. 

in  Toofc      Prioepor  Cwt.     ^'**  "oeeeoi 


Year. 
1st  1814  -  «f  196,200  -  73«.  4i<f.  -  .£12,484,000 


2d. 1816 
1817 
1818 


^185,000  .  43s.  6i<f. 
190,400  -  49    8 
196,100-50    0 


3)671,500 


Average  -  «£190,500 


3d.  1832  -  ^211.000  -  21s.  Q^d. 
1833  -      209,000  -  29     7i 
1834-      214,000-29    5 


^8,364,000 
8,850.000 
9,163,000 

3)26,367,000 

i"8,789.000 

^5,855,000 
6,196,300 
6,209,500 


3)634,000  • 
2)1,300 


3)18,351.800 


-   ^6,117,260 


•f^ 


4tli.  lB3i;  -  <£SOO,000  .  33s.  6c/. 
1836-  197,000-40  10 
\S37  '      184,000.34    71 


3)581,000 


AferRgc-«£I  93,660-    - 


^6,700,000 
8,055,000 
6,366,000 

d)81,l 11,000 

^7,037,000 


If  tlien  we  compare  the  aDtiual  prtyceeds 
under  the  apprenticeship^  faTourccf  as  they 
have  been  by  high  prices,  with  tlie  tlirec 
]a8t  years  of  slatery,  we  hate  an  increased 
return  of  920,OOo/.  annually :  but  if  with 
the  highest  returns  which  the  West 
Indies  have  made^  a  decrease  appears  of 
5^4Af7,OOOL  t  and  if  with  the  first  years 
of  the  peace^  a  decrease  of  1,732,000/. 

The  profits  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
crown  colonies,  where  legislation  under 
the  Abolition  Act  has  been  within  your 
own  control. 

Jamaica  has  gained  nothing,  as  appears 
by  the  following  calculation. 

1st.  1832  -  71)570  tons,  at  ^27    15  per  ton. 
il  833  -  62,850  -    -    -      29      13        — 
1834-62,810-    -    .      29      8  — 


3)197,230 


3)86    16 
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and  our  anticipations,  but  I  think  it  hard 
only,  that  an  accusation  of  enormous  pro- 
fits should  be  brought,  when  the  case  in 
likely  to  prove  the  very  reverse. 

I  now  approach  the  more  essential  portioti 
of  the  argument.  There  was  a  compacts 
Has  it  been  broken  by  the  West^Indnm 
body,  or  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ? 
Sir,  when  the  bill  of  1883  was  passed.  Put* 
liament  itself  provided  a  criterion  fbr  de. 
terminitig  absolutely,  whether  the  subu 
stance  of  the  compact  had,  so  far  as  legiiU 
lation  was  concerned,  been  fulfilled. 

The  decision  was  referred,  by  some 
strange  error,  not  to  an  unseen  ahd  un- 
known Committee,  but  to  the  King  in 
Council  and  to  his  administration,  acting 
on  their  public  responsibility !  In  evefy 
single  case,  this,  the  appointed  authority, 
has  long  ago  declared  the  conditions  to 
have  been  fulfilled.  But  a  question  arises, 
res|)ecting  the  subsidiary  and  secondary 
legislation  required  for  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Act*  I  do  not  seek  to  avirfd 
this  question,  but  it  is  a  distinct  one.  And 
here,  I  neither  myself  comprehend,  nor 
can  I  undertake  to  vindicate,  the  conduct 
of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  Heartily  do 
I  wish  that  it  were  in  the  power  of  thos<e 
who  hold  the  property  of  the  island  to  in- 
fluence more  sensibly  the  composition  of 
that  body,  by  whose  acts  they  must  be 
bound.  I  observe,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  questions  now  raised  are 
supplemental  questions,  not  comprised  in 
the  Abolition  Act,  but  l}eyond  it :  and  in 
the  second,  that  Parliament  in  the  last 
resort  has  the  responsibilitv,  for  it  retained 
the  power  of  supplemental  legislation  in  its 
own  hands.  It  has  retained  that  power  in 
law,  for  in  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Abo- 
lition Act  it  makes  no  absolute  surrender 
to  the  assemblies,  but  merely  states  that  it 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  British  le^isla^ 
ture,  "  without  great  inconvenience. '  It 
has  retained  the  power  in  practice,  be- 
cause in  the  year  1836,  when  an  usefal 
law  of  Jamaica,  denominator  the  Act  in 
Aid,  had  been  suflered  to  expire,  ParlhUi 
ment  interposed,  and  without  protest,  ex«- 
cept,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  then 
Member  for  Bath,  a  bill  was  passed  fbr 
renewing  that  colonial  act,  and  thus,  you 
have  laid  at  your  own  doors  the  responsi- 
bility, if  legal  abuses  and  defects  have  not 
been  removed,  Had  you  reserved  no 
power  of  interference  with  details  shott  of 
breaking  up  the  entire  compact,  I  will  not 
notr  inquire  whether  the  merits  of  tho 
questhm  might  have  been  diffcreni. 


Average— 65,776  tons,  at  ^28    18 

Average  gpron  price  -  ^f. 1*874,000. 
2d.  1835  -  57,430  tons,  at  JSiS    10  per  ton. 
1836-52,700-    -    .     40    17         — 
1837-44,200-    -    -     34    12        — 

3)154,330  3)108    19 

Average  51 ,400  torn,  at  £36      6 

Average  gross  price  -  ^1,865,880. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  Antigua  is  also  a 
loser,  under  the  operation,  however 
wholly>  or  partiallyi  of  naturd  causes, 
since  1834. 

183)  -  7,160  tons.        1835  •  8,730  tons. 

1833  -   6,480  —  1836  -  6,770    — 

1834  - 12,850  —  1837  -  3,600  — 


3)26,490 


8)19,100 


Average-  8,830  Average  -  6,360 

Value  -^.251,655         Value-  £S80fies 

And  thus.  Sir,  havins  shown  the  amount 
of  present  returns,  and  the  probability  of 
future  loss^  I  have  only  to  add  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  I  do  not  regret  that 
loss,  whatever  it  may  eventually  he,  1  do 
not  complain  thati  bearing  a  share  as  a 
portion  of  the  community,  the  planters 
should  likewise  make  an  additional  and  a 
heavy  sacrifice.  To  emerge  from  such  a 
state  as  that  of  davery  without  serious 
loss,  would  be  alike  beyond  our  deserts 
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I  DOW  proceed  to  (be  case  of  Jamaica, 

and  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  ev- 
pltcitly  and  in  good  faith,  without  omia^ 
siona^  though  my  memory  majr  not  enable 
1116   to  gather  and  notice  all  the  allega* 
tiona  that  have  been  made  in  the  entire 
courae  of  this  debate.    I  shall  not  refer  to 
anonymousand  unauthenticated  statements, 
but  I  shall  found  my  argument  almost 
wholly  upon  the  public  reports  of  responsi* 
ble  officers*  laid  upon   the  table  of  this 
House,  and  open  to  exposure  if  their  state* 
ments  had  been  false.     I  should  blush  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pease)    who  seconded  the  present 
motion,  and  who  occupied  the  House  with 
allegations  from  nameless  persons,  which  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  test.    No,  Sir^  I 
bad  forgotten ;  in  his  courtesy  he  pro^ 
mised  me  the  name  of  his  informant ;  yote 
away  the  apprenticeship  to-niffht^  and  give 
me  the  name  to-morrow  morning !  Bedly, 
Sir,  to  advance  such  charges,  and  to  ex^ 
pect  that  within  a  few  hours  of  their  pn^ 
naulgatbn  this  House  is  to  go  to  a  denni- 
lave  vote  on  their  uninvestigated  credit^  is 
tlie  veriest  mockery  of  justice  that  imagin. 
atioD  can  conceive.     But  I  thank  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
the    Tower    Hamlets  (Dr.  Lusfaingtoo,) 
for  he»  first  of  his  whole  party,  seems  to 
have  disclaimed  the  idea  of  deddtog  this 
question  upon  rare  and  individaal  eases, 
and  to  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  well  to  refer  to  the  acereditedstote- 
nseuts  which   public   functionaries    have 
aeot  home.    Sir,  I  agree  with  bin ;  but, 
irem  the  source  to  which  he  has  referred 
me,  i  will  show  the  folseness  of  his  coo- 
olusioas :  and  I  agree  with  him  in  another 
principle  which  he  laid  down,  that  we  are 
to  be  bound  by  the  rule  and  not  tbeexeep- 
timi  in  the  conduct  of  the  planters  $  I  iom 
isstte  with  him  on  the  very  terms  which  he 
stated,  and  which  at  the  moment  f  took 
<lows,  ''tint  the  coatraet  has  been  broken 
by  a  vsery  lai^  and  prepoadenrtiDg  major- 
ity of  the  ishmd  of  JanMica." 

Pint,  as  to  the  abases  in  the  law ;  iXiey 
were  for  the  most  part  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  1 836,  when  it  came  to  its  unanimous 
report.  As  to  those  which  have  dnoe 
come  to  light,  they  are  completely  met, 
together  with  the  first,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bHl  now  before  l^e  House.  Hiat 
billy  says  the  hon.  and  learned  Membar  for 
Dnhiio,  (Mr.  O'Connetl)  goes  to  estidiAish 
a  dictatorship  or  a  despotism  in  the  West 
iwdies.  Sir,  it  is  true  tJiat  the  provisions 
ef  the  Wi  for  the  piwtection  dl  the  n^ro 


are  most  stringent  i  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  employers  are  utterly  set 
aside  in  the  bill,  to  secure  that  great  ob« 
jcot ;  and  I  enter  into  no  questioQsof  poli* 
tioal  privilege,  I  freely  waive  those  rights, 
not  now  for  the  first  time^  but  as  I  have 
ever  been  ready  for  such  a  cause  to  do ;  I 
think  that  the  West  IndianSi  on  every 
ground,    but  espeoiaUy  aa  non»rssideot 

1  proprietors,  are  bound  to  yield  everything 
or  the  protection  of  the  negro  j  in  the 
substance  and  principle  of  the  enactments 
of  the  bill  I  entirely  concur  i  and  I  have  a 
right  to  ask,  why  have  we  not  had  this 
l^Sal  remedy  at  an  earlier  period  }  Sir,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  deliberate 
belief  that  the  postponement  is  mainly 
owing  to  Mr.  Sturge  and  his  coadjutors** 
They  went  to  the  Woftt  Indies.  They 
accepted  the  civilities  the  hospitalities, 
of  managers  and  planters  i  they  stored  up 
all  allegations  or  abuse  until  they  had 
reached  a  distant  land,  where  it  would 
require  much  time  to  investigate  their 
troth*  They  pursued  a  course  the  wety 
opposite  of  that  which  in  eomnum  sense 
would  be  followed  by  men  anxious  only  for 
the  truth.     What  right  had  Mr.  Sturge 


"••»«'*•<•— •<»•»■ 


^mw*^ 


•  On  Mr.  Stwrge's  retention  of  the  sta4^ 
meats  which  be  had  obtained  in  «Jamsi«a, 
Lord  Gleoelg  thus  writes  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
in  a  despatcb  dated  1st.  of  February,  1838, 
and  to  be  found  at  page  364  of  the  Papers, 
Part  V. 

"  I  confess  I  deeply  regret  that  the  einom« 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  present  inquiry, 
instead  of  having  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  panphlet  printed  and  ^muUted 
in  this  country,  were  not  fully  staled  to  you  iu 
Jamaica*  when  tbey  first  came  to  the  know« 
ledge  of  the  parties,  through  whom  they  have 
at  last  happily  transpired.  Had  this  course 
been  adopted,  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Rawlinson 
wooM  have  taken  place  at  a  much  eaHier 
period,  and  the  authentic  statement  of  the 
written  diseloaiices,  contained  in  the  evideece 
now  before  me  would  long  since  have  supplied 
a  motive  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a  more 
complete  remedy  than  it  has  yet  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Governmeot  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  enormous  abuses .*' 

And  Sir  Lionel  Smith  writes,  dating  16th 
of  July,  1037,  (see  p.  ^71  of  tlie  same  papers,) 

**  It  would  be  piiertle  in  me  to  oomplain  of 
the  want  of  personal  courtesy  in  Joseph 
Stuijge,  but  I  do  oomplain  of  faia  want  of  con* 
fiydeoce  in  me  to  put  him  io  the  way  of  the 
best  information. 

**  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  Joseph 
Sturge  if  he  had  told  me  of  any  abuses  he  had 
discovered  in  our  system  towards  the  appren« 
tiees/' 
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to  distrust  the  willingness  or  the  power  of 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  to  investigate  his  allega- 
tions ?  After  all,  it  is  to  him  that  they 
have  been  referred :  it  is  upon  his  report, 
in  the  shocking  case  of  James  Williams, 
that  we  rely.     Why  was  this  not  done  in 


ashamed  to  be  accusers  upon  anonymous 
or  irresponsible  testimony.  It  is  saia,  that 
the  magistrates  receive  the  hospitalities 
of  the  planters ;  and  it  may  be  true  :  but 
the  House  is  to  recollect,  that  in  the  West 
Indies,  dispersed  as  is  the  population,  and 


the  first  instance?     Why  was  Sir  Lionel    the  country  destitute  of  inns,  the  man  who 
'^    *'    '       '  '  *^  "  ■"    refused  hospitality  would  be  regarded  in 

the  common  opinion  as  a  monster ;  it  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  almost  a 
right,  and  not  as    a  matter  of  personal 
favour.     If,  however,  I  grant,  that  from 
this  cause  there  may  be  an  influence — ^is 
there  none  to  countervail  it  ?     These  ma- 
gistrates are  a  body  of  English  gentlemen  ; 
many  of  them  from  those  services  which' 
are  marked  by  the  highest  sense  of  honour ; 
without  West-Indian  interests   or  preju- 
dices :  but   this    is    not    all ;    they    are 
judicial  officers,  and  yet  they  are  not,  as 
judicial  officers  should  ordinarily  be,  ex<- 
empted  from  the  control  of  the  executive 
government,  but  they  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent for  their  subsistence  on  the  respect- 
ive governors,  and  dismissible  at    their 
pleasure,  while  the  governors,   I  need  not 
say,  represent  the  Administration  at  home, 
so  that  if  there  were  matter  of   charee 
against  them  it  would  redound  upon  the 
imperial  authorities :  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  kind.     There  have,  however, 
been  two  actions  against  them,  with  unfa- 
vourable verdicts  given  by  Jamaica  juries. 
And  here  I  may  say,  I  am  not  favourable 
to  the  interposition  of  WestJndian  juries, 
as  at  present  constituted,    between    the 
planter  and  the  apprentice  :  and  my  hon. 


Smith,  in  whom  perhaps,  as  much  as  in 
any  governor  of  any  of  our  colonies,  temper, 
talent,  principle,  and  judgment,  are  com- 
bined, thus    suspected  by   Mr.  Sturge  ? 
Even  his  politics,  I  believe,  are  akin  to 
those  of  the  administration.     Now,  had  he 
gone  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Williams,  the  inquiry  would  have 
been  instituted,  the  report  sent  home  early 
in  the  last  Session,  and  the  Government 
would  have  come  down  with  an  irresistible 
demand    for     new     enactments :     twelve 
months    of    many    difficulties    and  some 
suffering  would  have  been  avoided,  but  an 
opportunity   for  agitation  and  excitement 
would  have  been  lost.     So  much  for  the 
case  of  defects  in  the  law,  which  has  been 
seriously  raised  in  this  debate  with  regard 
to  Jamaica  alone,  and  which  I  have  thus 
argued,  affords  no  ground  for  abolishing 
the  apprenticeship. 

I  pass  to  consider  the  actual  condition  of 
the  apprentice  population;  for  if  the 
practice  on  the  whole  be  good,  you  would 
scarcely  punish  with  severity  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  law,  even  were  they  of  a 
different  order.  Remember  always,  that 
the  question  is,  whether  the  generality  or 
the  majority  of  the  planters  have  violated 
the  compact. 


I  divide  the  evidence  into  two  classes : 
that  which  is  ex  parte  ,  and  that  which  has 
a  public  authority,  or  has  been  subjected 
to  investigation.  And  with  respect  to  the 
first,  I  apprehend  I  am  justified  in 
arguing,  that  the  only  use  which  can  be 
made  of  it  is,  as  a  reason  for  inquiry:  it 
cannot  warrant  a  definite  vote.  Upon  any 
other  principle,  no  man,  no  relation  of  life, 
can  be  secure.  I  need  only,  then,  consider 
the  authenticated  statements,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  debate,  and  these  afford  no 
ground  of  serious  allegation,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jamaica. 

Now,  Sir,  I  differ  from  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  the  means  I  have  pursued 
for  the  collection  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
evidence  from  the  papc^rs  on  your  table.  I 
am  prepared  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  our 
governors  and  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates. Attempts  have  been  made  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  these  gentlemen  : 
yes,  made  by  persons  who  tbemselyesare  Aot 


Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
in  stating,  that  he  knows  this  is,  with  me, 
no  new  opinion.  But  let  us  take  them  as 
they  are.  Two  verdicts  were  found  against 
special  magistrates  :  yet  it  is  fiur  to  add, 
that  I  find,  in  page  133  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Papers,  Part  V.,  that  Mr.  Colin  Chis- 
holm,  a  considerable  proprietor  and  attor- 
ney, had  been  fined  100/.  at  the  Surrey 
assizes,  for  an  assault  on  Mr.  Speciiu 
Justice  Bourne.  I  could  cite,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  case  of  a  special  magistrate,  who 
was  fined  seven  thousand  guilders,  not  by 
a  jury,  but  by  professional  judges,  holding 
their  appointments  from  the  Crown,  for  an 
assault  on  a  white  person*  These  magis- 
trates are  not  infallible :  but  is  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment,  that  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  English  gentlemen  could 
be  terrified  out  of  the  discharge  of  their 
solemn  duties    b^    the   results    of  three 

action;  jxk  Jamaicfti  one  pf  which  w»8 
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favourable^  while  in  the  other  two  the 
charges  were  borae,  and  properly  borne, 
under  the  circumstances,  by  the  Go?ern- 
ment  ?  These  magistrates  have  the  freest 
access  to  the  negroes;  they  spend  their 
time  in  itinerating  over  the  estates  :  they 
have  all  the  means  of  information  and  the 
will  to  use  it,  and  to  their  information  I 
appeal. 

We   have   in   the  Papers,   Part  V.,  a 
despatch  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith's,  dated  8th 
September,  1837>  conveyiDg  fifty-six  in- 
closures,  which    are    the    last    quarterly 
returns  from  fifty-fire  special  magistrates. 
It  did  certainly  appear  to  me,  though  it 
bad  not  so  appeared  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington),  that  as  these 
reports  contain  for  the  most  part  specific 
answers  to  a  set  of  twelve  questions  from 
the  Goremor  upon  the  state  of  the  negroes, 
the  natural  course  was,  to  place  them  in  a 
tabular  form ;  and  I  shall  now  give  the 
most  important  of  the  results,  particular 
by    particular,  point    by  point.     He  has 
done  otherwise :  as  he  has  read  individual 
statements  respecting  free  children  who  are 
tended  by  their  parents  alone,  so  I  could 
read  an  account  from  a  magistrate,  who 
states  that  they  are  neglected  by  their 
mothers,  but  supported .  by  the  planters ; 
but  I  shall  look  for  general  results.     He 
boasts  that  he  has  thrice  read  the  docu- 
ments :  what  avails  it,  when  his  repeated 
perusals  have  only  enabled  him  to  read 
partial    extracts  which  coincide  with  his 
views,  and  to  make  that  general  allegation 
respecting  the  effect  of  their  evidence  as  a 
whole,  which  I  will  utterly  overthrow  by 
the  process  I  have  stated. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  they  testify 
to  the  good  disposition  of  the  negroes. 

As  respects  the  reciprocal  feeling  of 
employers  and  employed,  nine  only  of  the 
fifty-five  report  it  to  be  otherwise  than 
good.  I  deeply  regret  that  there  are  nine 
such  reports  :  but  let  us  not  forget  the 
forty-six. 

As  respects  the  nine  and  eight  hour 
systems,  the  House  should  know  that  this 
has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  bicker, 
lag :  I  will  not  detain  you  by  explaining 
the  phrases  further  than  to  say,  that  they 
denote  different  distributions  of  the  time 
legally  exigible,  of  which  the  first  is  taken 
to  be  more  convenient  to  the  negro  than 
the  other.  Now,  of  the  fifty«five,  twenty- 
nine  only  make  a  special  report  on  this 
subject;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  there^ 
fore,  where  they  only  deal  in  general  terms, 
that  they  baa  no  specific  grieTanoe  to 


mention.  And  how  are  these  twenty-nine 
subdivided?  Of  the  twenty-nine,  one 
says,  that  the  eight-hour  system  prevails 
and  is  not  unpopular  with  the  neffroes: 
another,  that  it  is  fiilling  into  disuse, 
because  the  negroes  have  b^un  to  dislike 
it :  two,  simply  that  it  is  in  general  use : 
and  twenty-five,  that  the  nine-hour  system 
is  in  general  use. 

The  next  important  question  of  griev- 
ance is  that  which  relates  to  the  customary 
indulgences.  Their  withdrawal,  in  certain 
cases,  has  been  made  matter  of  serious 
complaint.  They  were  not  legally  demand- 
able  under  the  Abolition  Act :  but  I  think 
that  in  equity  and  in  kindness  they  were 
due;  and  I  am  willing  to  be  bound  by 
these  principles,  as  if  they  had  the  strin- 
gency of  law.  The  Committee  of  18S6 
reported  that  they  were  very  generally 

given  on  the  larger  properties :  I  do  not, 
owever,  stand  on  that  report,  and  I  look 
to  the  special  magistrates  to  assure  me 
what  is  the  conduct  of  the  majority,  lliere 
are  thirty  special  reports  upon  the  point. 
Of  these,  one  states  that  they  are  com- 
monly given,  on  condition  that  the  negroes 
shall  work  for  wages.  Three  state,  that 
they  are  given  as  a  consideration  for  extra 
labour.  Two  state,  that  they  are  generally 
withheld.  Twenty-four  state,  &at  they 
are  generally  ffiven  without  reserve. 

Another  point  is  that  of  manumissions, 
on  which  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  case  of 
hardship.  I  think  the  tribunal  has  been  a 
bad  one,  and  I  deeply  regret  it,  if  the 
negro  has  been  in  any  case  paid  one  pound 
or  one  shilling  beyond  the  real  value  of  the 
labour  he  has  brought  out.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  are  nineteen  or  twenty  special 
reports.  Eight  state  that  there  is  little 
desire  to  redeem  the  residue  of  the  appren- 
ticeship :  eleven  or  twelve,  that  the  neeroes 
are  too  poor,  or  the  valuations  too  high. 
But  now  let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  the 
grievance.  And  here  again  I  refer  you  to 
an  authentic  statement.  In  page  89  of 
Papers,  Part  V.,  you  will  find  a  return  of 
concluded  and  unoonduded  valuations, 
from  the  Ist  November,  1836,  to  3l8t 
July,  1837;  the  average  term  bought  up 
was  three  years  and  five  months*  the  aver- 
age price  18/.  sterling,  or  ^gl.  currency  :  a 
price  higher,  probably,  than  it  should  have 
been,  yet  not  of  the  enormous  character 
that  has  been  represented,  considering  that 
the  manumitted  negroes  are,  on  the  whole, 
I  apprehend,  of  a  superior  class :  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  great  mass  been 
repelled,  foi;  it  appears  that  in  thesQ  ni?^ 
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montfas  one  thousand  and  twenty  yaluations 
haFe  been  concluded^  four  hundred  and 
fire  have  remaioed  unooncluded.  Now,  Sir, 
I  do  trust,  that,  allowing  for  the  possibility 
of  error  in  units,  I  have  dealt  fairly  by  the 
House  and  by  the  merits  in  the  manner  in 
which  1  have  here  addressed  myself  to  the 
examination  of  the  evidence. 

I  pass  to  another  important  subject,  that 
of  eaucation.  Now  this  has  always  been 
a  sore  point  during  West- Indian  discus- 
sions, and  old  prejudices  are  not  easily  re- 
moved ;  but  the  state  of  feeling  undergoes 
daily  improvement,  and  that  improvement 
will,  please  God,  continue,  if  it  be  not  in- 
tercepted by  the  present  agitation.  Again 
I  refer  you  to  a  public  document :  it  is  the 
report,  dated  October  19,  1837,  of  Mr* 
La  Trobe,  a  gentleman  appointed  by  the 
present  Government,  and  not  being  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Church  ik  England,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  education.  I  find  in  the 
eleventh  page  of  that  report, 

"  That  active  opposition  to  the  various  plans 
set  on  foot  for  the  edacation  of  the  apprentice 
or  his  children,  by  whatever  religious  denomi- 
nation  they  may  be  proposed,  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  either  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
or  of  influential  individuals." 

Aud  again,— 

''It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  many  exhibit 
great  apathy  with  reference  to[the  question,  yet 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  change  of  public 
opinion  on  this  head  in  the  island  has  been 
such  as  to  surprise  those  acquainted,  for  even 
ten  years  past,  with  the  colony,  and  with 
the  strength  of  prejudices,  which  the  former 
state  of  things  had  apparently  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  the  community  at  large,  beyond  all 
hope  of  speedy  eradication ;  and  when  every 
few  months  give  proof  of  an  advance  in  the 
public  feeling  on  this  head,  and  bring  with 
them  the  hearty  and  liberal  co-operation  of 
many  influential  indifiduals,  who,  up  to  a  re« 
cent  date,  comparatively,  were  foremost  in  op« 
position,  there  is  certainly  every  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  the  friends  of  education,  at 
home  and  in  the  island,  and  far  more  reason  to 
wonder  that  so  much  bed  been  already 
achieved,  than  that  so  much  remains  to  be 
done.*' 

I  nt>w  come  to  the  most  painful  portion 
tif  the  case ;  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
«  management  of  certain  prisons  in  Jamaica. 
Even  here  I  must  observe,  it  is  satisfoctory 
to  find  that,  as  in  the  first  place  the  learned 
Gentlenran  has  dealt  only  with  the  case  of 
Jamsica,  containing  a  minoritv  of  the  entire 
4i]yprentice  population,  so,  with  reference 
to  the  cases  of  cruelty,  we  have  only  to 
deal  wMi  a  small  and  diminishtng  minority 
^  iStM  minotity,  ftr  tbey  tefier  only  to 


those,  I  believe,  who  have  been  convicted 
under  the  Abolition  Act.  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  say,  that  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for 
the  monstrous  oflfenoes  which  have  been 
detected  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Ann's* 
and,  in  various  degrees,  in  a  few  of  the 
other  workhouses  of  Jamaica :  but  I  ask 
again,  do  they  afiPect  the  mass  ?  Do  they 
establish  a  rule  ?  I  might  say,  you  can. 
not  prove  this  :  I  deprecate  the  method  of 
the  learned  Gentleman,  who  refers  to  some 

Caper  from  the  parish  of  Trelawney,  signed 
y  seventy-three  persons,  on  the  subject,  I 
believe,  of  labour,  and  on  that  evidence  he 
proposes  to  convict  the  whole  white  popu. 
lation  of  Jamaica ;  but  they — ^no  I  beg 
pardon,  the  white  and  coloured  population 
of  Jamaica,  amount  to  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand.  I  shall,  however,  give  you 
positive  evidence  that  the  cases  of  these 
workhouses  are  exceptions,  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  And  let  no  man  say 
that  governors  are  ignorant.  He  writes 
from  a  personal  inspection,  which  much  to 
his  honour,  he  caused  to  be  Instituted  into 
the  state  of  the  workhouses,  before  the 
mission  of  Captain  Pringle,  and  before  he 
had  received  tne  evidence  of  Mr.  Sturge. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  18S7,  he  writes,  as 
Gentlemen  will  find  at  the  310th  page  of 
the  Pliers,  Part  IV. 

^  Having  lately  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  greater  part  of  these  buildings,  I  am 
enabled  to  report  that,  in  most  instances,  I 
found  them  well  regulated,  and  nnder  a  care- 
ful supervision,  from  which  the  special  magis- 
trate is  by  no  means  excluded :  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  local  authorities,  that  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  rules,  as  may  appear  to  me 
desirable/' 

^  And  at  a  later  period  I  think  heannoances 
his  further  progress  in  the  examination, 
without  varying  from  the  tenor  of  this 
report. 

But  observe.  Sir,  this  is  a  question  of 
prison  discipline,  not  of  apprentice  law. 
The  pitson  discipline  of  the  West  Indies 
may  be  bad :  but  let  Gentlemen  remember, 
that  this  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  last  de- 
paitnaents  whidi  is  afifected  by  social  ame- 
liorations. As  in  England  persons  are 
unwisely  beginning  to  call  workhouses  by 
the  name  of  prisons,  so  in  Jamaica  the  dis- 
trict prisons  are  haUtually  called  by  the 
name  of  workhouses.  Now,  are  Gfentle- 
men  aware  what  were  tlie  sufferings  and 
abuses  detected  in  this  country  by  the  phi- 
lanthropic Howard,  no  more  tnan  some 
half  a  century  ago?    Do  tbey  knew  wb«t 
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mj  hOD.  Friend^  Mn  Buxton,  published  in 
his  work  on  prison  discipline^  dated^  I 
thinks  in  1818^  Nay,  ha?e  they  read 
the  reports  of  the  prison  inspectors  but  two 
two  or  three  years  back,  with  regard  to 
the  eaol  of  Newgate  !  If  they  havei  they 
will  be  slow  in  applying  to  the  prisons  of 
Jamaica  a  test,  which  those  of  England 
itself  are  but  beginning  to  be  able  to  bear. 

Agftin^  it  is  to  be  remembered^  that  in 
the  cases  which  have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention,  there  has  been  delinquency  alleged 
on  the  part  of  two  special  magistrates.  One 
has  not  been  heard.  One  has  been  dis- 
missed. He  does  not  represent  the  charac- 
ter of  the  body. 

But  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  introduce 
Another  question  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  altogether  avoided, 
otie,  however^  which  was  urged  with  tre- 
nsettdous  and  resistless  force  during  the 
discussions  on  slavery,  the  question  of 
ptinishments  :  one  which  does  exhibit  fhcts 
connected  with  the  mass,  and  n6t  with 
single  eftses  alone,  because  we  have  peri- 
odical returns  from  all  the  magisterial  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  punishments  inflicted^ 
Mtde  by  those  who  h&ve  pronounced  the 
sentenee.  I  refer  you  to  page  $32  of  the 
Papeirs^  Part  V.  You  will  there  find,  that 
in  the  month  of  May,  1837,  there  were 
punished  in  Jamaica,  males  by  whipping, 
268;  otherwise  than  by  whipping,  855; 
females  860;  total  1,997.  But  by  the 
month  of  August  an  immense  improvement 
is  exhibited  i  we  then  find  males  punished 
by  whipping)  105  ;  otheiwise  than  by 
whipping,  585 ;  females^  498  ;  total  1,188  : 
so  that  there  is  a  decrease,  in  three  months, 
of  nearly  one^half  upon  the  aggregate  of 
punishments)  and  of  neatly  two^thirds 
Upon  the  floggings^  I  regret,  that  any 
ehouM  nmain  e  yet  how  diflbrent  is  this 
authentic  statement>  Ibr  the  colony,  the 
peccant  colony  of  Jamaica,  from  the  repre- 
sentaiioiii  that  have  been  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Apprenticeship. 

Str>  I  hope  that,  as  well  as  the  infirmitr 
of  memt^y  will  allow,  I  have  dealt  with 
every  allegation  regarding  Jamaica.  I 
hav«  g«Mie  Ailly  itoto  the  case,  because  the 
gt-eatest  stress  ts  laid  upon  it  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  resolution.  A  right  htm^ 
Friend  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  men* 
tioned  the  tlogging  of  fcrnales^  But  I 
hnvisAeiMt  with  it  in  s^bstanc^.  In  the 
lMMaM»B  where  it  has  been  proved  to  have 
ofocurt^d^  it  has  been  the  grand  abuse  in 
tiie  prison  disciplSiie:  it  is  in  itself  mon* 
«iiM»«-4s  n  ^pl  efl^noe.aeninst  the  Abe^ 


lition  Act  t  it  cannot  be  punished  with  too 
much  severity;  and,  but  fcnr  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Sturge,  it  would  have  been 
efRsctuafly  prevented  long  a^o :  but  it  is  a 
question  of  prison  discipline!  not  of  the 
apprenticeship  system. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  an  omission  in  the 
Abolition  Act — no  human  wisdom  could 
foresee  everything — that  when  you  were 
most  properly  providing  an  independent 
jurisdiction  for  the  adjudication  of  ques^* 
tions  between  planter  and  npprentice«  you 
did  not  also  make  provision)  that  the  sti-^ 
pendiary  magistrate  should  have  an  efiee- 
tual  control,  in  all  respects^  over  the  prisons 
to  which  he  was  to  sentence  offenders :  yet 
this  fault  is  not  with  the  planters ;  and  I 
entreat  the  House  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  efiect  of  rejecting  the  Bill, 
and  carrying  the  resolution  }  The  Bill  of 
the  Government  does  stop  the  abuse  t 
if  it  be  now  a  legal  oflence  It  may  be 
stopped  without  any  Bill ;  but  if  not,  the 
resolution  makes  no  provision  whatever 
against  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  every  prison  in  Ja^ 
maica  ! 

Sir,  I  pass  to  the  other  case  on  which 
the  supporters  of  the  resolution  have  staked 
its  issue,  that  of  British  Guiana.  Against 
the  other  colonies  allegations  are  not  made. 
I  think  myself,  therefore,  justified  in 
omitting  to  consider  them.  The  hon. 
Seconder  of  the  motion  (Mr.  Pease)  chose 
to  introduce  British  Guiana.  Truly  can 
I  say  to  him,  ''I  thank  thee  for  that 
word.**  He  talked  of  the  blue  books,  and 
stated  he  had  read  them.  He  must  have 
dreamed  it.  I  do  complain  of  Gentlemen 
who  make  reference  to  Parliamentary 
documents,  to  which  thev  have  evidently 

Cid  no  real  attention,  he  utterly  over- 
»ked  the  plainest  and  broadest  statements 
of  tht^  books ;  and  gave  us  instead  a  mass 
of  private  and  wholly  unauthenticated 
allegations,  chiefly  of  individual  cases, 
which  it  is  of  course  impossible  (o  meet 
one  by  one ;  and  I  will  not  meet  them  by 
replies  of  a  similar  order  from  planters  ana 
attorne3rs.  I  shall  avoid  the  practice  which 
I  have  blamed  in  my  opnonents,  and  out 
of  those  very  books  I  shall  utterly  oonfat^ 
htm  (unless  where  it  has  been  done  by  my 
hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  already)  upon  ev«ry  point  that  he 
attempted  to  ntise. 

He  raised  a  point  upon  a  decrease  <of 
population,  with  an  enormous  increase  of 
ptodoce :  a  decrease  which  he  admits  he 
ismatoi  prow,  fmd  an  oBonnotts  imreasse 
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which  I  can  disprove.  Sir^  the  average 
import  of  sugar  from  British  Guiana  was, 
in  the  years  1832-4,  41,790;  in  the 
years  1 885-7$  it  was  about  47,978  tons. 
There  may  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  this 
return.  It  exhibits  an  increase  of  one* 
eighth,  for  which  I  account  by  the  following 
not  imaginary  causes :  the  increased  inyest- 
ments  in  works  and  machinery — ^the  suc- 
cession of  three  remarkably  fine  seasons — 
the  circumstance  that  sugar  cultivation 
in  British  Guiana  has  been  eradually, 
for  a  series  of  years,  supplanting  every 
other, — and,  lastly,  the  introduction  of 
several  thousands  of  additional  labourers. 

He  complained  next,  that  the  distance 
to  the  fiela  was  taken  out  of  the  time  of 
the  negro.  He  seems  to  be  quite  ignorant 
that  iXrd  Glenelg  has  lone  ago  declared 
that  it  should  be  computed  as  a  part  of 
the  time  due  to  the  master,  and  that  Lord 
Glenelg  has  the  power  of  regulating  the 
law  upon  the  subject  as  he  pleases. 

He  complained  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sick ;  and  he  mentioned,  that  upon  the 
estate  of  Wales,  in  which  those  with  whom 
I  am  connected  are  concerned— but  he 
took  away  all  personal  point  from  the 
attack  by  adding,  that  the  sickhouse  there 
was  one  of  the  best — lamp-oil  and  other 
nausfous  substances  were  administered  to 
invalid  negroes,  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
their  indisposition.  He  had  this  from  one 
of  his  anonymous  friends,  with  whom  I 
should  be  delighted  to  make  acquaintance 
across  the  table  of  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  of  this  House.  Sir,  I  need  hardly 
say  I  have  no  information  on  this  monstrous 
statement:  but  I  hope  the  House,  when 
they  have  heard  what  is  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  labourers  of  British  Guiana, 
will  think  me  justified  for  the  present  in 
disbelieving  it.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
shall  think  fit  to  introduce  into  the  bill 
before  the  House  a  clause  forbidding  to 
administer  lamp-oil  to  the  negroes,  he  shall 
have  my  best  assistance.  But,  seriously. 
Sir,  I  invite  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  supply 
me  with  a  statement  of  his  charges,  that 
an  immediate  inquiry  may  be  instituted. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry,  be  it  what  it 
may,  shall  be  entirely  at  his  service. 

With  regard  to  his  general  statement, 
I  may  ofiTer  in  answer  one  which  I  myself 
received  firom  Mr.  Willis,  lately  a  judge  in 
British  Guiana,  and  now  advanced  to  an 
office  in  New  South  Wales  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  the  late  Member  for  Wevmouth,  of  the 

Idember  for  Le^i  mi  oms  G^nttaneflu 


He  said  nothing  indeed  of  lamp-oil,  but 
something  of  wine,  meat,  and  soups  pro- 
vided for  the  sick:  he  stated,  that  the 
practice  of  medical  men  on  estates  was 
considered  to  be  very  valuable :  that  there 
was  no  point  in  which  the  planters  of  Bri. 
tish  Guiana  were  more  commendable  than 
in  their  treatment  of  the  sick  appren- 
tices. 

And  similarly  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  food :  I  know,  in  those  cases  of 
which  I  am  cognisant,  that  the  labourer 
receives  ten  pints  of  rice  weekly,  (when 
plantains  are  deficient),  which  are  stated 
to  yield  forty-five  pounds  and  upwards  oi 
edible  food,  together  with  three  pounds  of 
salt  fish,  and  several  other  allowances. 

But  1  think  I  am  iustified  in  citing  the 
twelfth^  question  addressed  to  the  fifteen 
stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  colony,  as 
comprehending  both  these  heads,  and  their 
answers ;  and  here,  long  as  I  have  neces- 
sarily been,  I  am  scarcely  afraid  of  weary- 
ing the  House ;  the  conciseness  of  their 
replies,  in  gencoal,  is  a  perfect  curiosity* 
The  question  commences  thus: 

'^  Have  any  complaints  been  prefierred 
to  you  during  the  last  month,  from  any 
apprenticed  labourers,  respecting  their 
clothing,  food,  treatment,  or  upon  any 
subject  ?'* 

And  now  I  take  the  latest  answers  that 
are  printed,  those  for  February  1837. 
They  run  to  this  efifect. 

'^  None.  None  deserving  of  notice. 
None.  Two — the  parties  were  fined.  Na 
None.  None  deserving  of  notice.  None. 
No.  No.  No.  One  referred  to  the  sherifiT. 
None.  None.  None." 

I  have  made  no  undue  selection.  This 
is  the  general  tenour  of  the  reports.  And 
is  it  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  that 
upon  nameless  testimony  gentlemen  can 
expect  a  British  Parliament  to  break  faith 
with  the  planters  of  Guiana? 

And  now,  Sir,  I  take  the  condition  of 
mothers,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  free 
children.  And  I  will  show,  as  was  shown 
bj  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  last 
night,  that  the  planters  have  done  much 
more  than  was  required  of  them,  either  by 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  compact.  The 
parents  were  bound  to  support  the  children^ 
or  apprentice  them :  they  have  not  sup- 
ported, they  have  not  apprenticed  them : 
but  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  apprise 
you,  in  answer  to  question  fourteen,  that 
upon  every  estate  throughout  the  colony, 
except  three,  the  planters,  without  either 
present  or  ,  prospective   equivalontj  bi^vQ 
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continued  to  mipply  to  tbe  iree  children 
the  whole  maintenance  and  care  which  in 
a  state  of  slavery  they  had  received.  Bat 
who  are  these  three  unnatural  proprietors, 
that  form  the  exception  to  the  general 
practice?  No»  Sir,  not  even  these  shall 
be  left  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
estates  named  are  those  of  Best^  Tuchen 
de  Vrienden,  and  Vreesenhoop.  Attracted 
by  the  similarity  of  the  last  name  to  that 
of  Vreedenhoop,  an  estate  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  I  was  induced  to  make 
inquiry  into  these  cases,  and  let  the  House 
mark  the  result^  resting  however,  of  course, 
on  private  information.  I  received  a  letter 
this  day  from  a  proprietor  of  the  first, 
Tuchen  de  Vrienden,  forwarding  to  me  a 
copy  of  one  from  the  manager,  in  which  he 
says,— 

'*  I  can  rerify  on  oath,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  food  and  clothing,  prescribed  by 
law,  was  regularly  offered  for  the  &ee 
children,  and  as  regularly  refused." 

I  apprehend  he  means  prescribed  by  law 
ibr  slave  children.  The  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal was  this :  the  parents  had  been  per- 
suaded, that  by  accepting  the  allowances 
they  would  incur  at  least  an  implied  oblL 
gation  to  bind  the  children  as  apprentices, 
to  which  they  were  averse. 

The  estate  of  Best,  I  understand,  is  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  on  the  verge  of 
sequestration.  The  estate  of  Vreesenhoop 
is  actually  in  sequestration,  and  of  course 
the  court  would  not  allow,  in  the  accounts, 
any  except  legal  charges. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  also  referred  to  the 
amount  of  punishments ;  but  what  a 
strength  of  case  hare  we  here !  When  the 
noble  Lord  introduced  his  resolutions  for 
abolition  in  1853,  he  referred  to  the  case  of 
British  Guiana,  to  show,  a  register  of 
punishments  being  there  regnlarly  kept, 
what  was  the  amount  of  corporal  sufferinff 
inflicted  under  slavery.  Two  hundred 
thousand  lashes  was  the  number  which  he 
then  reported.  And  how  stands  that 
subject  now?  Why,  Sir,  the  use  of  the 
lash,  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  has  died  a 
natural  death  in  Guiana.  The  last  ^ve 
months  show  eleven  corporal  punishments 
upon  a  population  of  7»000  persons,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  seven  hundred  lashes  by 
the  year  ;  not  be  il  observed,  for  neglect  of 
work,  but  for  theft.  And  yet  we  are  to 
hear,  in  utter  contempt  of  tne  demonstra- 
tion afforded  by  this  extraordinary  and 
progressive  red  notion,  of  the  &ilure  forsooth 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the 
essential  vices  in  its  principle  I 


I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  also  oom« 
plained  that  the  forty-five  hours  of  labour, 
exigible  by  law  from  the  apprentice,  were 
so  distributed  through  the  week,  as  to 
render  valueless  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
Certainly  the  method  by  which  this  end 
could  be  attained  must  be  curious,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  receipt.  But 
again  I  meet  the  hon.  Gentleman  from  the 
reports  of  the  special  magistrates.  If  he 
wil]  look  to  question  five,  he  will  find  that 
the  hours  of  labour  are  almost  always  com- 
prised between  seven  and  half-past  two,  or 
half-past  three :  and  how  would  the  English 
workman  rejoice  if  he  could  secure  such  a 
limitation !  But  further  ;  I  find  by  the 
answers  to  question  four,  that  task-work  is 
almost  universally  resorted  to ;  and  I  ask 
who  in  his  senses  ever  heard  of  a  compul- 
sory arrangement  of  hours  f(  r  task-work, 
or  can  deem  this  reply  compatible  with  the 
accusation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ? 

With  regard  to  the  prisons  of  British 
Guiana,  no  charge  has  been  made ;  but  i 
may  mention  a  statement  received  from 
Mr.  Willis  by  myself,  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  gentlemen  as  I  before  mentioned. 
He  stated  to  me,  that  the  prison  discipline 
was  lax  and  defective,  but  not  cruel ;  that 
predsely  the  same  method  of  treatment 
was  pursued  with  apprentices,  and  white 
persons,  specifying  soldiers  in  particular; 
that  the  treadmill  was  not  more  severe 
than  those  of  England ;  and  that  the  white 
persons  suffered  from  it  considerably  more 
than  the  blacks. 

Lastly  Sir,  with  respect  to  wages.  I 
rejoice  to  say,  that  the  field  labourer  of 
British  Guiana  can  earn  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  four  shillings  a  day.  Even  in  Ja- 
maica he  can  earn  up  to  half  a  dollar.  But 
in  British  Guiana  it  is  as  I  have  stated 
from  my  own  knowledge :  I  would  rather» 
however,  refer  you  to  the  two  last  reports 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  subject,  in  pages 
556-7  of  Papers,  Part  IV.,  where  they  re- 
port that  the  negroes  work  for  wages  in 
the  field  at  the  rate  of  in  one  case  three 
shillings,  in  the  other  three  and  ninepenoe, 
per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Sir,  I  trust,  that  from  the  reports  of 
these  gentlemen,  from  their  public  state- 
ments, liable  to  contradiction,  and  made 
under  constant  liability  to  dismis^^al,  I  have 
disposed  of  the  charges  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  I  boldly  ask  him,  where  is 
your  case  against  British  Guiana? 

But  what  will  you  say  to  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smith  ?  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
honesty,  and  not  less  unquestionable  ta^ 
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lents-Hi  gendemaii  whoee  bias  ib  in  fityour, 
and  I  wiU  aay  excusably  ia  favour,  of  the 
negroes  upon  every  doubtful  point.  He  ex- 
ercises a  most  vigilant  superintendence.  He 
lives  close  to  the  negroes  at  George  Town, 
and  he  invites  and  encourages  them  to  re. 
sort  to  him  with  their  complaints.  And 
he  it  is  who  tells  you^  that  the  labourers 
of  British  Guiana  are  an  orderly,  a  happy, 
an  industrious,  an  improving  population  ; 
he  it  is  who  says  to  you,  "  I  challenge 
comparison  with  any  county  of  Great 
Britain." 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  to 
the  House  two  circumstances  that  have  very 
recently  taken  place  upon  estates  within 
my  own  private  knowledge ;  for  it  is  no 
part  of  my  policy  to  suppress  what  tends  to 
exhibit  the  amidi>le  qualities  of  the  negro 
character,  as  it  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  on  the 
other  side  to  conceal  whatever  is  for 
the  credit  of  the  planters.  On  one  estate, 
(that  of  Vreedenhoop)  an  inundation  sud- 
denly occurredy  which  threatened  the  most 
serious  mischief.  It  was  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing-^there  was  no  legal  claim  upon  them-— 
but  the  labourers  turned  out  to  a  man  to 
erect  a  dam,  and  prevented  the  mischief, 

The  other  is  really  a  touching  incident. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Ouiana  Chronicle^ 
of  October  1 1th,  ld87>  containing  an  ad« 
vertisement  of  subscriptions  raiwd  within 
the  colony  in  aid  of  those  collected  at  home 
last  year,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
Highlanders.  Among  the  subscriptions 
are  sums  from  the  apprenticed  labourers 
of  twenty-two  estates ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  the  largest  amount  is  from  the 
estate  of  Success,  where  it  exceeds  twelve 
pounds.  Tt  is  affecting  to  see,  not,  I  am 
happy  to  think,  the  poor,  but  the  humble 
labourer  of  British  Guiana,  thus  already 
mindful  of  his  distant  fellow-subjects.  It 
shows  the  advanreraent  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation. But  it  also  shows  the  friendly  re- 
lations^the  white  persons  on  that  estate 
are  cfiiefly  Scotchmen— subsisting  between 
the  different  classes,  and  surely  it  speaks 
volumes  against  the  proposition  for  a  vio- 
lent interference  between  them. 

Sir,  if  there  had  been  in  Guiana  a 
breach  of  contract  by  defective  laws,  the 
fault  would  have  lain  with  the  Government; 
because  I  believe  that  the  whole  legisla- 
tive power  over  that  colony,  except  in  the 
case  of  taxation  alone,  where  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  court  called  the  Combined 
Court,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
at  home. 

But  I  will  not  leave  even  that  supposition 


to  stand.  Mr.  Jeremie,  in  the  year  I8d6, 
examined,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  all  the 
colonial  abolition  and  supplemental  laws. 
Every  man  who  knows  his  eminent  abi« 
lities  can  appreciate  that  examination. 
Mr.  Jeremie  told  me,  before  mv  hon. 
Friend,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  others,  tnat  be 
thought  the  legislation  of  British  Ghiiana, 
with  few  and  immaterial  exceptions,  was 
even  then  entitled  to  be  termed  adequate 
and  satisfactory. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  heard  of  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Buxton  and  of  the  Com. 
mittee  of  1836,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
apprenticeship.  But,  observe  also,  in  par- 
tioilar,  that  of  Sir  James  Carroichael 
Smyth.  He  declared,  as  he  has  been  cited 
by  the  noble  Lord,  (Lord  John  Russell)  on 
the  3rd  of  February  last,— 

'<  I  consider  the  contiDuance  of  the  present 
system  until  the  1st  of  August,  1840,  as  iden- 
tified with  the  future  welfare  of  this  magnifi- 
cent province.'' 

But  add  to  this,  that  when  first  he  heard 
of  the  agitation  at  home,  so  early  as  in  a 
despatch  of  the  19th  March,  1837,  he 
wrote  to  my  Lord  Glenelg  as  follows : — 

^  I  aware  your  Lordih^  that  1  should  mwh 
regret  and  lament  the  doing  avmf  of  the  apprei^ 
ticethip,  I  deprecate  any  sudden  diange  or  the 
abandonment  of  a  system  which,  in  British 
Guiana  at  any  rate,  so  completely  answers. 
Neither  the  planters  nor  the  labourers  are  pre- 
pared for  any  immediate  alteration.  Of  other 
colonies  I  presume  not  to  speak  nor  to  offer 
any  opinion ;  but  in  British  Guiana,  not  only 
the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment abolishing  slavery  and  introducing  ap- 
prentice labour  have  been  so  strictly  enforced, 
that  no  act  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  or  of  oppress 
sion,  can  take  place  without  the  speedy  detec- 
tion, exposure,  and  punishment  of  the  person 
so  offending." 

And  now  learn,  from  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, which  way,  had  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  personal  motives,  that 
influence  would  have  tended.  He  sub- 
joins:— 

*'  In  thus  advocating  the  continuance,  for 
the  present,  of  a  system  which,  to  a  hasty 
observer,  may  appear  to  be  too  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  planter  as  put  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  labourer,  I  beg  to  explain  to 
your  Lordship,  that  I  am  influenced  solely  by 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  general  good,  and 
that  the  apprentice  system  (if  carefully  super- 
intended in  its  details)  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  necessary  and  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  If  I  was  susceptible  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  unworthy  motives,  the  continued 
opposition  and  ilUwiUlhave  experituced  on  the 
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part  of  the  most  inflaeiitial  of  the  planters  would 
rather  have  induced  me  to  hare  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  apprentice  system  ought  to 
be  abolished.  I  am,  however,  of  a  decidedly 
contrary  opinion ;  the  managers  and  the  la- 
bourers are  daily  approximating;  not  only 
wages  for  additional  labour  are  becoming 
more  common,  but  fields  of  sugar-canes  are 
weeded  or  cut  down  by  agreement.  Labour 
it,  in  fact,  finding  its  level  and  its  value ;  no- 
thing can  be  going  on  better,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  labourer 
would  be  accelerated  by  any  immediate  change 
of  system.  We  have  everything  to  expect 
from  persevering  in  the  present  plan;  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell  what  mischievous  effects 
a  sudden  and  (in  my  humble  opinion)  an  un« 
calied-for  change  might  produce.'' 

^nd  now^  Sir«  I  beseech  the  House  to 
consider   the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
adequate  legislative  preparation  for    the 
abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  in  August 
1 838.     Let  cne  suppose,  what,  except  for 
argument's  sake,   I  regard  as   a  purely 
cliimerical    supposition — that   you   could 
carry  your  resolution,  and  ])a8s  your  Bill 
in  June.     It  might  arrive  in  the   West 
Indies  by  the  Ist  of  August,     We  require 
poor  laws,  police  laws,  jury  laws,  electoral 
laws,  vagrant  laws,  laws  for  prison  dis- 
cipline.    We  require  at  least  a  currency 
in  which  it  may  be  physically  possible  to 
pay  wages  to  tne  mass  of  the  apprentice 
population.    Do  you  expect  that,  upon  the 
naked  announcement  of  your  will,  there 
will  in  a  moment  spring  into  existence  a 
whole    harvest  of    legislative    measures, 
which  are  permanently  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine, in  every  colony,  the  social  condition 
of  a  whole  people?     But,   perhaps,  you 
will  say,  this  legislation  ought  not  to  have 
been  postponed,  and  the  islands  roust  suffer 
for  their  fault.     Not  so.  Sir  ;  the  Govern- 
ment are  responsible  for  it.    Lord  Glenelg, 
I  apprehend,  wrote  thus  to  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth, 
on  December  29th,  1837. 

**  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  to  the  utmost 
extent,  it  is,  and  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  avoid  every  mea- 
sure which  will  predetermine  the  nature  of  the 
relations  which  are  to  subsist  between  em- 
ployers  and  servants  in  the  West  Indies  after 
August  1,  1840.  They  have  pottponed  that  m. 
guity  tmtU  the  time  ihall  arrive  for  viewing  the 
queition  under  the  many  different  aspects  in  which 
It  roust  be  regarded  when  all  the  neussary  m- 
formation  shall  have  been  colUcted.'* 

Nor  was  this  from  the  Government 
alone.  The  Committee  of  1836  reported 
in  exactly  the  same  sense ;  and  the  right 
hon«  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere,)  who 
sat  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee^  knows 


that  I  am  correct  in  saying,  thii  reconoi- 
mendation  was  peculiarly  desired  and 
pressed  by  those  wno  are  termed  the  friends 
of  the  negroes.  And  they  were  right. 
The  obviouB  reason  being,  that  in  the 
prospect  of  so  great  a  change,  it  is  well  to 
make  your  preparations  with  the  advantage 
of  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  gathered  from  the  experience 
of  the  apprenticeship. 

What,  then,  are  you  prepared  to  do  2 
Will  you  throw  all  these  communities  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  ?  Will  you  call  forth 
the  aged  among  the  apprentices  upon  the 
world,  and  leave  them  to  the  mere  mercy 
of  those  planters  who  ai^e  so  much  vitu- 
perated ?  They  have  no  claim  to  relief, 
no  means  of  subsistence.  The  Abolition 
Act  was  passed  with  the  general,  and  I  will 
say,  the  hand  fide  concurrence  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietary  body;  and  yet  it  took 
two  years  to  arrange,  very  imperfectly,  the 
laws  necessary  for  regulatitag  a  transition 
state  of  only  six  years*  duration ;  and  can 
it  he  now  expected  that  all  the  measures 
which  should  attend  emancipation  can  be 
adjusted  in  an  instant;  not,  be  it  observed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  West  Indian 
body  at  home,  but  in  the  midst  of  their 
general  and  indignant  protestations  ? 

And  further,  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  observing  some 
analogy  and  proportion  in  its  method  of 
dealing  with  different  questions,  and  with 
the  several  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Compare  the  child  of  nine  years 
old — and  some  say,  under — entering  your 
factories  to  work  eight  hours  a-day — and 
some  say,  more— -for  a  livelihood,  with  the 
child  of  nine  years  old  in  British  Guiana, 
supported  without  labour  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  Irish  peasant  with  his  sixpence  a-day ; 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  with  his  four 
shillings  a-week  ? — ^what  shall  those  of  us 
who  have  such  poor  constituents  say  to 
them,  when  next  we  go  among  them,  and 
see  their  wasted  frames  stooping  to  their 
toil  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  day 
to  procure  a  bare  subsistence,  when  we  tell 
them  we  have  no  aid  to  afford  them,  but 
that  we  have  been  busy  in  rescuing  from 
his  seven-and-a-half  daily  hours  the  negro 
of  British  Guiana,  who  can  employ  his 
extra  time  at  the  rate  of  three  shilluigs  and 
sixpence,  or  four  shillings  a-day  ? 

But  more.  Are  you  ignorant  of  the 
slave  trade  that  is  now  in  its  fullest  vigour 
between  Africa  and  the  West?  I  am 
credibly    informed    that    50,000   human 
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beiogs  were  hrooght  last  year  to  a  sbgle 
port  of  South  America.  Have  you  con- 
aidered  how  many  cargoes  of  them  are  now 
upon  their  d^ly  passage?  Have  you 
inquired  why  and  how  that  trade  is  carried 
on?  I  do  not  mean  alone  that  in  your  public 
negotiations  you  tamper  with  it  from  year 
to  year^  and  rest  in  the  feeblest  and  most 
ineffectual  measures,  instead  of  declaring 
that  trade  to  be  apiracy,  or  of  letting 
the  world  know,  at  all  events,  who  are  the 
nations  and  the  govemments  that  prevent 
its  being  so  declared :  not  this  alone,  but 
I  ask,  are  not  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  they  who  supply  the  means  of 
supporting  this  monstrous  traffic?  The 
British  manufacturer  sends  his  goods  in 
British  ships  to  the  Brazils,  and  receives 
for  them  cotton,  the  produce  of  slave  la- 
bour. But  a  portion  of  those  goods  are 
made  for  an  ulterior  purpose;  they  are 
adapted  to  the  African  market ;  they  are 
reshipped  from  the  Brazils  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  there  exchanged  for  the 
human  ware  that  passes  from  Africa  to 
Brazil. 

And  have  you,  who  are  so  exasperated 
with  the  West.lndian  apprenticeship,  that 
you  will  not  wait  two  years  for  its  natural 
expiration,  have  you  inquired  what  respon. 
aibility  lies  upon  erery  one  of  you,  at  the 
moment  when  I  speak,  with  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  America  ?  In 
that  country  there  are  near  three  millions 
of  slaves.  V ou  hear  not  from  that  land  of 
the  abolition — not  even  of  the  mitigation 
—of  slavery.  It  is  a  domestic  institution, 
and  is  to  pass  without  limit,  we  are  told, 
from  age  to  age ;  and  we,  much  more  than 
they,  are  responsible  for  this  enormous 
growth  of  what  purports  to  be  an  eternal 
slavery.  It  is  the  demand  which  creates 
the  supply ;  it  has  been  the  demand  for 
cotton  to  support  and  extend  your  manu- 
frctures,  under  which  slares  hare  been 
multiplied  in  America,  and  which  has 
made  the  breeding  trade  in  the  northern 
slave-states,  and  the  carrying  trade  to- 
wards the  southern  slave-states,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  the  entire  serrile  popula- 
tion. You  consumed  forty*five  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  in  1837,  which  proceeded 
from  free  labour;  and,  proceeding  from 
slave  labour,  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
millions  of  pounds !  And  this,  while  the 
vast  regions  of  India  afford  the  means  of 
obtaining,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  by  a  slight 
original  outlay  to  facilitate  transport,  ail 
that  you  can  require.  If,  Sir,  ttie  com- 
plaints agabst  the  general  body  of  the 


West  Indians  had  been  substantiated,  I 
should  have  deemed  it  an  unworthy  artifice 
to  attempt  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  the  question  immediately  at 
issue,  by  merely  proving  that  other  delin. 
ouendes  existed  in  other  quarters;  but 
reeling  as  I  do,  that  those  charges  have 
been  overthrown  in  debate,  1  think  myself 
entitled  and  bound  to  show  how  ctiNrt. 
cious  are  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  distriba- 
tion  of  their  sympathies  among  those  dif- 
ferent objects  which  call  for  their  applica- 
tion. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  completed  my 
long  and  wearisome  detail,  and  I  commit 
this  weighty  ouestion,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  to  toe  justice  of  a  British  Par- 
liament.   I  ask  for  justice  alone,  and  to 
that  demand  the  legislature  of  England 
cannot  be  deaf.    I  have  no  fear  of  the 
effect  of  any  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  this  place ;  but  I  am  aware 
that  means  of  a  different  character  have 
been  put  into  requisition.    All  the  ma- 
chinery of  private  solicitation  and  intrigue 
has  been  at  work,  and  a  pressure  almost 
intolerable  has  been  exertea,  it  is  probable, 
upon  nearly  every  one  of  those  who  hear 
me.    Yet  I  am  fearless  of  the  result.    Hie 
threatened  measure  cannot  pass  here  or 
elsewhere.    You  have  been  urged  by  de- 
mands, addressed  to  you  not  as  members 
of  the  British  Parliament,  not  as  rational 
beings,  but  as  if  you  were  mere  machines, 
intended  simply  to  indicate  the  views  of 
parties  outside  these  walls.     I  have  re- 
quested no  vote,  nor  would  I  stoop  to  such 
a  course;  but  when  any  Gentleman  has 
named  the  subject  to  me,  I  have  said  sim« 
ply,  hear  the  case.    You  are  yet,  in  some 
sense,  the  mind  and  the  deliberate  wisdom 
of  the  nation,  and  you  will  act  in  the 
spirit  of  that  high  capacity,  not  in  subser- 
vience  to  blind  impulses  from   without, 
originating  no  doubt  in  benevolent  mo- 
tives, but  founded  upon  information  most 
Eartial,  inadequate,  and  erroneous.     If  I 
ave  failed  in  proring  that  which  I  under, 
took,  it  has  been  my  weakness  and  my 
shame,  but  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
one  of  the  strongest  cases  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament.     I  read  but  yesterday  an 
article  in  a  morning  journal  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  sentiments  which   I  will  not 
characterise,  lest  I  should  add  one  more  to  - 
the  expressions  of  irritation  which,  con- 
trary to  my  will  and-  intention,  may  have 
escaped  me  whUe  I  have  addressed  the 
House.     The  writer  did  not  reason  of 
justice  or  of  humanity ;  but  he  recited  cer- 
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tain  resolutions  upon  this  subject^  and  went 
on  to  s&j,  ''  These  resolutions  are  in- 
telligible enough;  hon.  Members  are 
aware  of  the  weight  of  the  body  from 
which  they  proceed^  and  require  no  hint 
from  us  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue."  Sir,  I  stand  in  the  face  of 
Parliament;  I  have  laid  before  you  the 
facts  of  this  case^  myself  bewildered  by 
their  multitude.  I  have  laid  before  you 
considerations  of  policy  and  of  statesman. 
like  foresight,  considerations  of  equity  and 
plishted  faith.  I  will  not  intimate  a  sus. 
pidon,  nor  presume  to  entertain  a  doubt, 
as  to  the  principle  upon  which  Members  of 
this  House  will  to-night  regulate  their 
conduct;  I  retort  the  language  of  that 
scribe  in  a  sense  roosi  opposite  to  his. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  can  require  from  me  no 
hint  as  to  the  ootuse  which  they  ought  to 
pursue* 

Sir  George  Strickland  said :  Mr.  Speaker^ 
I  think  that  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty 
by  not  offering  one  word  in  reply. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
question :— Ayes  215;  Noes  269 :  Ma- 
jority 54. 

Zis^o/*  Me  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alford,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Alston,  R. 
Archbold,  R. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bainbridge,  £.  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Baker,  E. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Broadwood,  II. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Busfteld,  W. 
VOL  XUI. 


{Thiidl 
SnrlM/ 


Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Byng,  G. 

Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chester,  II. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Craig,  VV.  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*£yncourt,  rt.  hn.  C. 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Divett,  £. 
Duff,  J. 

Duke,  Sir  James 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C, 
Dungannon,  Viscount 
£aslhope,  J. 
£aton,  R.  J. 
£gerton.  Sir  P. 
£liot9  Lord 


£llis,  J. 
£twall,  R. 
£vans,  G. 
Evans,  W, 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleetwood,  P.  II. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Fort,  J. 
Gibson,  T. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Glynne,  SirS.  R. 
Gore,  O.  J.R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Handiey,  II. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heatbcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  A.M. C. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  £. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Ilumphery  John 
Hurst,  R.  II. 
James,  \V. 
Jervis,  S. 
Johnson,  General 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  W. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Langton,  VV.  G. 
Leader,  J .  T. 
Leunox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Litton,  £. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lttshington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maher,J. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Master, T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miller.  W.  H. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moneypenny,  T.  G. 
Morris,  D. 

K 


Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Noel,  W.  M. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Polhill,  F. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Prolheroe,  £. 
Pryse,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rippon,  C. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Round,  J. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smyth,  SirG.  H. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stanley,  M. 
Stansfield,  W.R.C.    . 
Staunton,  SirG. T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  II, 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornley,  T. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Turner,  £. 
Turner,  W. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  J.  H, 
Wakley,  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
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WfiroysSy  J.  £. 
White,  A. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winninglou,  T.  E. 
Winniogtoni  H.  J. 


Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  lion.  E.  T, 

TELLERS. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Peaite,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Aclaod,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Ad  are.  Viscount 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Ball,  N» 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.T. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Baring,  li.B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bell,  M. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Blackbume,  L 
Blackett,C. 
Blair,  J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bramston,  T.W. 

Broadlejr,  II> 
Brownriffg,  S. 
Buller,  £. 
Burronghes,  U.  N. 
Byng,  right  hon.  G.  S. 
Calcraft,J.H. 
Callagban,  D. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Ca?  endish,  hon.  G.H. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clay,  W. 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  R. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C« 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  E. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Crawford,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 


Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dick,Q. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T« 
East,  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elliot,  hon.  John  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
EUice,  rignt  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
F^tcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  H.  S. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleming,  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
French,  F. 
Gladstone,  W,  E. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
G  rattan,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Halford,  II. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Has  tie,  A. 
Hawkins,  J.  II. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Henoage,  E. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon,  S. 
Ilerries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Ilinde,  J.  II. 


Hobhouse,  rt«  hD.Sir  J* 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Ho  wick.  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutton,  R. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irvinj^,  J. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  T. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  hn.  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.G. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Liddell,hon.H.T. 
Loch,  J. 

Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mild  may,  P.  St.  John 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J,  A. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Viscount 
O^Brien,  C. 
0*Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
O'Ncil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Ord,  W. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 


Paking^on,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 

PalroerstoD,  Viicoaut 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  M. 

Pamell,  rt.  hon. Sir  II. 
Patten,  G.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
I'cmberton,  T. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Pluroptre,  J.  P. 
Ponsonbv,  hon.  J. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  J. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Reid,SirJ.  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  U. 
Rickford,  W, 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
liushout,  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Speirs,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Spry,  Sir  T. 
Stand  ish,  C. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  £. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Teignmoulh,  Lord 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
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Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vere,  SirC.B. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  rt.hn.SirR.H. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
White,  S. 
Wilbrabam,  G. 

Bill  read  a  second 


Williams,  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  T. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrigbtson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  £.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 

time. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday  J  April  2,  1838. 

MiNUTcs.]    Bills.  Read  a  thiid  time  t'^MuUny ;  and  Marine 

Mutiny. 
Petitions  presented.    By  tbtf  Earl  of  Bxirnoir,  from  a  place 
in  the  Diooese  of  Roui  against  any  system  of  National 
Education  whidi  does  not  permit  the  general  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  I  and  Arom  Ahcnagh  (Cork)*  for  the  set- 
tlesnent  of  the  Tithe  system.— By   Earl  Gust,  ficom 
Stoclcton-on-Tees,  Newcastle,  and  a  number  of  other 
places,  by  the  Bishop  of  CHiaraa,  ftom  several  Congre- 
gations in  Chester,  and  other  places  within  his  Diocese, 
by  the  Marquess  of  Suoo,  from  Hull,  and  other  places 
in  Yorkshire,  from  Suddleton,  and  other  places  hi  Lan- 
caiAiire,  ftrom  nearly  twenty  Dissenting  (including  four 
Roman  Catholic)  Congregations  in  Manchester,  «id  from 
Westport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  by  the  Elarl  of  Albk- 
MARLK,  from  a  Congrcgatioo  in  Hereford,  nad  a  parish 
in  Suffolk,  by  the  Bishop  of  EzaraE,  from  two  Congre* 
gations  in  the  dty  of  London,  by  the  bishop  of  Kirov, 
from  several  Congn^gations  in  Ripon  and  its  vicinity,  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— By  the  Earl  of 
Albsm ARui,  ftom  Tavistodc,  and  by  Lord  Foley,  from 
Chidiester,  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  Postaga. — By 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  firom  Tyneroouth,  against  Chuzdi 
Piuralillea^— By  the  Earl  of  STAiraopn,  ftom  Bradford, 
and  other  plaoes  in  Yorkshine,  for  an  alteratioD  of  the 
New  Poor-law. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.  Explana- 
tion.] The  Marquess  of  iS%o  rose  to  state, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  (Lord  Brougham)  who  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  expressing  his 
great  annoyance  at  the  falsehoods  which 
had  appeared  respecting  him  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Courier^  and  requesting  him  (Lord 
Sligo)  to  take  an  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting them  in  his  place  in  thai  House. 
Not  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
question,  he  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  read  an  extract  from  the  noble 
Lord's  letter.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said : — 

'*  I  never  took  any  part  at  all  in  the  plan,  except 
to  agree  to  it,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
did,  among  whom  there  never  was  the  least 
diflferencei  that  I  ever  heard  of,  much  less  any 
division.     We  thought  that  some  such  state  of 


transition  was  necessary,  as  I  have  constantly 
said,  and  said  every  time  the  subject  has 
been  debated ;  and  when  I  found  we  had  been 
deceived,  as  we  also  were  about  the  necessity 
of  a  compensation,  I  did  not  hesitate  an  hour 
to  take  the  opposite  course.  I  rely,  therefore, 
upon  your  losing  not  an  hour  in  making  this 
statement  in  your  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  set  right  the  matter  so  much  mis-stated." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  wrote  to  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  at  War)  stating 
his  intention  to  comply  with  the  request 
it  contained,  and  from  that  noble  Lord  he 
received  a  reply,  which  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  also  to  read  to  their  Lordships,  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

'*  My  dear  Lord, — I  lose  no  time  in  answer* 
ing  your  letter  of  to-day,  which  I  have  just 
received. 

"  Not  having  seen  the  article  in  the  Courier 
to  which  you  allude,  I  have  no  remarks  to 
make  upon  it.  With  respect  to  what  I  myself 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree  contra^ 
dieted  by  the  extract  you  have  sent  roe  from 
Lord  Brougham's  letter,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  it. 

"  I  said  nothing  of  any  division  in  the  Cabi- 
net, of  which,  not  having  been  a  member  of 
it,  I  probably  should  not  have  been  aware,  and 
which,  if  I  had  known  it,  I  should  not  have 
thought  myself  at  liberty  to  mention.  The 
statement  I  made  was  simply  this — That  seve- 
ral members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in  the  first 
instance  in  favour  of  giving  entire  freedom  to 
tlie  slave  at  once  ;  that  a  plan  for  doing  so  was 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
West  Indian  body,  but,  being  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  them,  the  Government  determined 
tliat  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  in  defiance 
of  their  opposition ;  that  I  combated  their  de- 
cision, but  that  I  found  all  my  efforts  to  obtain 
its  reconsideration  in  vain,  in  a  preat  measure 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham  was  adverse  to  me,  and  that  his 
opinion  naturally  carried  with  it  an  authority 
which  outweighed  any  arguments  that  I  could 
advance. 

<'  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  statement 
which  I  made  in  order  to  enforce  my  argu- 
ment that  Lord  Brougham,  in  common  with 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  were  themselves  par- 
ties to  its  establishment. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

*'  HowicK." 

"  War  Office,  April  2." 

Having  read  these  extracts,  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  occupy  their  Lordships' 
attention  any  longer  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  that  having  been 

in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  he  did  not  wish 

to  make  any  observations  directly  bearing 

on  the  point  in  question.  This  much,  how- 
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ever^  he  would  say,  that  what  had  been 
represented  » moat  inaccurately  no  doubt, 
and  quite  contrary  to  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  Friend  in  the  other  House — was 
certainly  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
facts  as  now  explained.  His  noble  Friend 
not  having  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
at  the  time,  could  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  if  he  had  been,  he 
would  have  felt  bound  not  to  reveal  them. 
Earl  Grey  was  understood  to  say,  that 
he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  introducing 
discussions  of  a  personal  nature  in  the 
absence  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  re- 
lated. He  was  aware  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  who  was  not  then  present, 
had  been  more  closely  pressed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  any 
one  else,  but  he  knew  of  no  difierences  in 
the  Cabinet ;  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
any  division  on  the  subject.  For  himself, 
he  confessed  that,  anxious  as  he  had  been 
for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  find- 
ing that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  it 
must  be  abolished,  still  he  did  look  with 
great  apprehension  and  anxiety  to  the 
consequences  of  that  measure,  and  there- 
fore he  had  been  anxious  also  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  intermediate  mea- 
sure to  prepare  the  negroes  for  that  state 
of  freedom,  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  agreed  in  thinking  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess, and  he  had  consequently  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  measure 
as  it  ultimately  passed.  A  noble  Earl 
opposite  had  said  that  all  the  inconveni- 
ences and  difficulties  at  present  existing 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  were  owing 
to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the 
Emancipation  Bill  itself,  had  been  con- 
cocted. He  could  only  say,  that  every 
care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction, 
and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  were  spoken  of. 
He  felt,  indeed,  that  there  were  very  great 
causes  of  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Jamaica  Assembly,  and  in  performing 
a  Ministerial  duty  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament 
— that  was  in  presenting  petitions  intrust- 
ed to  him  for  immediate  abolition — he  felt 
bound  to  say,  that  although  all  the  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  slaves  which  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  expect,  yet  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  just  or  expedient 
to  proceed  at  that  moment  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  present  system.  He  would 
not  then  detain  their  Lordships  by  stating 
the  reaions  which  had  been  fully  expres- 


sed there  and  elsewhere  in  favour  of  that 
course ;  he  would  only  say,  that  he  agreed 
in  those  reasons,  and  that  especially  lie 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  (Wellington)  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  anxiety 
to  put  an  end  to  the  degrading  system  of 
human  slavery  ;  and  he  derived  great  com- 
fort from  reflecting  that  during  the  first 
Administration  with  which  he  had  been 
connected,  a  total  end  had  been  put  to  the 
African  slave  trade — an  object  which,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
never  been  able  to  effect ;  and  that,  in  the 
last  administration  with  which  he  had 
been  connected,  slavery  itself  had  been 
abolished.  The  intermediate  state  of  ap- 
prenticeship was  intended  to  fit  the  slaves 
for  freedom,  and  whilst  he  regretted  that 
no  step  had  been  taken  by  the  Colonial 
Assembly  to  forward  the  views  of  Parlia- 
ment he  thought  it  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  negroes  to  take  measures  to 
ameliorate  their  present  condition,  and  to 
enforce  those  steps  which  were  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  a  state  of  full  freedom, 
than  to  proceed  at  once  to  total  abolition, 
which  might  be  attended  with  fearful  con- 
sequences. 

Subject  dropped. 

The  Achill  Missionary  Herald.] 
The  Earl  of  Wicklow  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  the  case  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nangle 
and  the  Post-office  authorities,  relative  to 
the  non-transmission  of  the  AcldU  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  The  complainant  was, 
he  observed,  known  individually  as  well  as 
by  name  to  many  of  their  Lordships,  he 
having  been  last  year  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Irish  Education  Commit- 
tee ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that  no  difference 
of  opinion  would  exist  in  their  Lordships* 
minds  with  regard  to  the  zeal,  honesty, 
and  good  intentions  of  the  rev.  Gentle- 
man, however,  they  might  disagree  as  to 
his  prudence.  Mr.  Nangle  had  found 
the  people  in  a  remote  district  at  the 
West  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  lamentable 
ignorance,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to 
promote  amongst  them  the  dissemination 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization.  In  order  to  forward  this 
work,  he  became  the  editor  of  a  public 
newspaper,  which  advocated  his  religious 
opinions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tained all  the  general  miscellaneous  matter 
of  an    ordinary  newspaper.     For    eight 
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months,    this    publication    was  allowed, 
without  dispute,  to  pass  through  the  Post- 
office  without  charge.     No  one  dreamed 
of  its  being  looked  on  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  regular  newspaper,  until  at 
the  expiration    of  that  period,  the  rev. 
Gentleman  received  a  letter    from   Mr. 
Godby,  the  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Post- 
office,  informing  him,  that  according  to 
the  32nd  section  of  the  1st  of  Victoria,  c. 
34,  it  could  not  be  legally  forwarded  free 
of  charge  through   the  Post-office;  and 
that  it  would  be  thenceforth  charged  the 
full  rate  of  postage.     Mr.  Nangle  had  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Godby  himself,  who  put  this  construction 
on  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  whether  he 
bad  so  interpreted  it  by  the  instructions  of 
the  nable  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Lichfield). 
Mr.  N* angle  communicated  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  that  noble  Lord,  and  represented 
to    him,   that    his  newspaper  had   been 
clearly  recognized  by  the   Stamp- office ; 
that    he    had    purchased    a  quantity  of 
stamped  paper  upon  the  faith  of  that  re- 
cognition ;  and  that  this  sudden  and  ar- 
bitrary order  affected  him,  therefore,  most 
injuriously ;  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  anything  in  the  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment,  to  exclude  his  publication  from  the 
privilege  of  ordinary  newspapers;  that  he 
was  placed  in  most  embarrassing  circum- 
stances between  the  Stamp-office  on  the 
one  hand,  the  solicitor  of  which  told  him,' 
that  he   would  subject  himself  to  heavy 
penalties  if  he  published  otherwise  than 
on  stamped  paper,  and  the  Post-office  on 
the  other,  which  disputed  its  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  privi. 
lege  annexed   to  such  stamped  publica- 
tions; and,  finally,  he  begged  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  least  to  allow   the  privilege  of 
free  transmission  to  continue  until  a  deci- 
sion should  be  come  to  upon  the  memorial 
which  he  had  sent  in  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.    The  answer  of  the  noble  Lord 
was,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  this 
request.       He   hoped,   therefore,  in   the 
first  place,  that  the   noble    Earl    would 
allow  copies  of  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  Post-office 
authorities  and  Mr.  Nangle  to  be  laid  be- 
fore their  Lordships;  and  he  trusted,  also, 
that  he  should  hear  from  what  quarter  the 
objections    to   Mr.  N angle's   publication 
proceeded.     He  could  not  help  suspect- 
mg,  that  they  came   from    persons    who 
had  long  opposed  that  gentleman  in  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  he  should  not  be 


surprised  at  finding  that  they  originated 
with  an  individual  illegally  calling  him- 
self Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  a 
great  patron  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Post-office  towards  Mr.  Nangle,  it 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely 
harsh.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  they  had  acted,  was  never  meant  to 
establish  a  censorship  over  the  press^ 
which  would  be  set  up,  if  the  Post-office 
and  the  Treasury,  under  the  Act  1  Vic* 
toria,  c.  34,  s.  S2,  had  the  power  to  de- 
cide on  the  character  of  any  publication. 
Under  that  act,  whenever  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  fact  of  a  publication  being  a 
newspaper  or  not,  the  rostmaster-General, 
in  concurrence  with  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, was  to  decide,  and  their  decision  was 
to  be  final.  Here,  then,  was  power  given 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  combining 
with  the  Postmaster-General,  to  suppress 
any  publication  ;  for  he  need  not  tell  their 
Lordships,  that  unless  a  newspaper  had 
the  privilege  of  a  free  transmission  through 
the  post,  it  could  not  maintain  itself.  He 
hoped,  when  this  case  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  press,  that  they  would  take 
up  the  matter,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  ar- 
bitrary proceedings.  The  noble  Earl 
concluded  by  moving  for  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Nangle  and 
the  Post-office. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  said,  that  before 
he  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  this  case,  he  would  say 
one  word  with  respect  to  the  motives  by 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  been  pleased  to 
suspect  him  to  have  been  actuated  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Nangle,  and  he 
should  dismiss  the  imputation  simply  with 
the  bare  assertion  that  he  was  perfectly  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations ;  and  he  must,  at  the  same 
time,  say  that  he  never  listened  to  similar 
insinuations  without  being  convinced  that 
they  could  only  be  entertained  in  the 
minds  of  those  who,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  act  in  the  same  way 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Earl,  as  the  matter  was  now  set 
at  rest,  and  as  it  had  terminated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  Earl's  views,  perhaps 
the  noble  Earl  would  not  press  his  motion, 
as,  although  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
production  of  the  papers,  it  would  em- 
barrass the  department  in  which  ihey  would 
have  to  be  prepared.  With  respect  to  the 
AchiU  Herald f     the  facts  of  the   case 
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were  these  :— That  paper  early  ia  March 
came  for  the  first  time  iDlo  the  London 
Post-office,  and  the  moment  it  passed 
through  the  Inland-office,  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  department  thought  it  his 
duty  to  charge  postage  upon  it.  Of  course 
the  Post-office  received  complaints  of 
this,  but  a  question  having  been  raised  as 
to  the  character  of  the  paper,  he  had  no 
power,  as  Postmaster-General  under  the 
Ist  of  Victoria,  cap:  34,  sec.  32,  to  di- 
rect that  it  should  pass  free  of  postage 
until  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  pro- 
nounced their  opinion.  He  would  observe 
that  there  were  great  doubts  about  the 
character  of  the  Ackill  Herald.  It  con* 
tained  no  news,  and  no  political  remarks, 
and  was  in  fact  entirely  of  a  polemical 
character.  However,  he  had  submitted 
it  to  the  Treasury,  and  on  Saturday  the 
Board  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  newspaper,  and 
be  allowed  to  pass  postage  free. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  remarked,  that  as 
the  noble  Earl  had  said  there  was  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  production  of 
these  papers,  and  as  they  were  very  short, 
and  their  production  would  lead  to  very 
little  expense,  he  should  wish  to  see  them 
laid  on  the  table.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
a  bad  precedent  established.  The  noble 
Earl  had  the  power  of  suspending  the  en- 
forcement of  the  order  charging  the  Ackill 
Herald  with  postage,  [**  No,  no^'^  Then, 
if  the  noble  Earl  had  not  that  power,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty 
in  allowing  the  Ackill  Herald  to  be  sent 
through  the  post  at  all. 

The  Earl  o{  Lickjield  sUted,  that  he 
had  rested  the  defence  of  the  Post-office 
on  this  ground,  that  till  it  passed 
through  the  London  office  it  was  not 
known  that  such  a  paper  was  in  existence, 
and  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Godby  to 
know  under  what  authority  it  had  ever 
been  transmitted  through  the  post  free  of 
postage.  He  could  not  think  that  Mr. 
Nangle  had  been  misled  by  the  Office 
of  Stamps  andTaxes,as  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  letter  containing  an  answer,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  answer 
generally  sentto  an  application  for  inform, 
ation  whether]  printing  on  stamped  paper 
would  insure  what  was  printed  passmg 
postage  free.  This  letter  stated  that  the 
party  would  save  himself  much  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  if  he  6rst  asked  himself 
whetiier  his  projected  publication  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  a  newspaper,  for 


that  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  charged  with 
postage,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  an 
answer  to  that  effect  was  given  to  Mr. 
Nangle.  He  (the  Earl  of  Lichfield)  bad 
issued  the  notice  which  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite had  read,  advising  that  the  course 
therein  pointed  out  would  be  much  better 
to  be  pursued  in  future,  and  that  it  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  difiicul- 
ties. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Nangle  lived  in  some  part 
of  CoiHiaught,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
the   Postmaster- General    had    quoted    a 
statement  he  had  received  within  the  last 
few  days  from  the  Stamp-office   in  Lon- 
don.    But  that  statement  could  not  refer 
to  the  case,  for  the  noble  Earl    behind 
him  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  had  stated, 
that  this  gentleman  had  had  communica- 
tion with  the  Stamp-office  in  Dublin,  and 
had  been  informed  by  the  authorities  there 
that  there  was  not  a  doubt  that  his  publi- 
cation  was  a   newspaper,  and    therefore 
liable  to  a  stamp.     There  could  not  be  a 
doubt   upon  the   facts  that  appeared  at 
present  that  this  gentleman  had  been  very 
ill-used,  for  being  stamped,    the    paper 
ought  to  have  been  free  of  postage,  and  it 
was  hard  treatment  that  his  paper  should 
be  suddenly  stopped  on  the  authority  of 
another  office  in  London.     He  thought  it 
would  be  only  fair,  that  after  this  injustice, 
arising  from  the  unfortunate  accident  of 
one    of  the    offices,  some  compensation 
should  be  afforded  to  this  gentleman. 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo  thought,  that 
some  doubt  still  existed  whether  or  not 
this  publication  was  a  newspaper  or  a  con- 
troversial publication;  at  all  events,  the 
island  was  his  property,  and  he  could  state 
that  there  could  not  be  more  than  three 
readers,  as  the  population  were  poor  occu- 
pants of  cabins. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  bore  testimony 
to  the  excellent  and  disinterested  character 
of  Mr.  Nangle,  who  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England^  and  a  missionary 
to  this  island  of  Achill.  The  object  of  the 
work  in  question  was  not  only  to  give  the 
people  inhabiting  that  district  religious 
instruction,  but  also  to  better  their  general 
condition.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Lichfield) 
had  used  his  best  discretion  in  the  matter, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that,  con* 
sidering  the  paper  had  circulated  a  consi- 
derable time  free  from  postage,  and  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  never^  as  it  seemed,  him* 
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self  entertained  any  great  doubt  that  the 
publicsition  was  a  newspaper,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  allowed  it, 
without  interference,  to  circulate  free  for  a 
week  or  two  longer  until  the  noble  Earl 
had  obtained  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Treasury.  He  fully  concurred  with  the 
noble  Duke  near  him,  that  this  party  was 
entitled  to  some  compensation. 

Ltord  Holland  thought f  the  opinion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Post- 
in  aster-General^  expressed  by  the  noble 
Barl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Haddington) 
was  very  different  from  that  which  ought 
to  proceed  from  a  legislator ;  for  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Earl  came  shortly  to 
this — that  he  recommended  his  noble 
Frieikd  to  break  the  law  by  acting  in  con- 
travention of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
had  1)een  alluded  to.  [The  Earl  of  Had- 
dington: I  made  no  such  recommenda- 
tion.] 

Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  April  2,  1838. 

The  Hippodrome — Nottino  Hill 
Footway.]  Lord  G,  Lennox  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Notting  Hill  Footway 
Bill ;  and  in  doing  so,  begged  to  ask  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  ^r  Marylebone, 
was  it  his  intention  to  oppose  the  third 
reading,  or  did  he  still  persevere  in  bis  op- 
position to  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Hall  was  understood  to  say,  that  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
last  question,  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  after 
the  amendments  had  been  brought  up. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

Some  clauses  having  been  added  by  way 
of  riders,  on  the  question  that  the  Bill 
do  pass, 

Mr.  Hall  said,  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  divide  the  House  on  the  clauses  was, 
that  there  might  be  but  one  division,  and 
that  when  brought  forward  they  might 
throw  a  greater  degree  of  ridicule  on  the 
Bill  than  before.— The  object  of  this  Bill 
was  at  direct  variance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  to  shut  out  a  public  highway 
through  certain  ground  called  the  Hippo- 
drome, which  was  to  be  enclosed  for  the 
purpose  of  private  speculation  and  pecu- 
niary advantage.  It  appeared  that  a  per- 
son named  White,  who  was  not  the  pro* 
piietor  of  the  pcemises^iwbo  had  not  even 


the  semblance  of  a  long  lease,  but  an  un- 
expired term  of  seventeen  or  nineteen  years 
— took  this  propertv  and  enclosed  it,  and 
finding  that  a  public  bridleway  existed 
through  the  centre  of  the  property,  he  went 
to  the  Magistrates  of  Middlesex,  and  con. 
suited  with  them  as  to  the  expediency  of 
shutting  up  the  foot  path,and  he  could  not 
find  two  willing  to  close  it.  He  then  put 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  public 
enjoying  the  right — be  dug  trenches, 
threw  up  barriers,  and  actually  flooded  the 
lower  part  of  the  fields,  in  order  that  the 
footpath  might  not  be  enjoyed ;  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  still  frustrated  he  came 
here,  not  having  asked  a  Member  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  to  introduce  his  Bill 
to  the  House — but  he  introduced  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  public  from  the 
path  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  With 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, he  contended  that  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Petitions  from  all 
classes  of  societv,  from  the  highest  to  the 
very  lowest,  had  been  put  in  against  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  only  one  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  This  was  not  entertained  as 
a  political  question,  but  by  all  classes  pos- 
sessing whatever  political  or  religious  reel- 
ing^. He  was  requested  to  ask  whether 
these  classes  were  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  himself,  as  an  individual 
Member  of  the  House,  or  as  having  the 
sanction  of  Qovernment ;  for  he  did  not 
think  when  the  Government  had  enough 
to  do  to  bring  forward  other  measures,  they 
would  waste  their  time  in  bringing  forward 
a  Bill  of  this  kind. — He  objected  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  should  be  employed  in  matters  of  this 
description.  Those  whom  he  represented 
paid  one-sixth  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  objected  to 
the  employment  of  this  force.  Upon  all 
grounds  he  objected  to  the  Bill.  He  con- 
sidered it  an  encroachment  upon  a  most 
important  right  the  people  now  enjoyed. 
The  projector  having  failed  in  his  attempts 
so  far  as  regarded  local  magistracy  to  shut 
up  that  right  of  way,  it  was  unfair  in  that 
blanch  of  the  legislature  to  sanction  any 
measure  which  would  deprive  the  people 
of  those  just  rights. — He  thought  that 
these  clauses,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment lately  in  matters  of  a  similar  de« 
scription,  instead  of  attending  to  the  great 
constitutional  questions  which  the  people 
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Barrop^  II.  Winston 
Dentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck^  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  lion.  II. 
Berkeley,  hon.C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburoe,  I. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Boldero,  IL  G. 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Broad  wood,  U. 
Browne,  R.  Dillon 
BuUer,  C. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cayendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,  R.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquess 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chester,  Henry 
Clay,  W, 

Codrington,  C.  W. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Currie,  R. 

Darner,  lion.  Dawson 
Denistoun,  J. 
D'Israeli,B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  Cbas.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Duff,  J. 

Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  S. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elliot, hon.  J.  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Eltice,  right  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  G« 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  H, 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzalaii,  Lord 
Fleming,  J. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
French,  Fitzstephen 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Gore,0,W. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G, 
Guest,  J,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
HodgsoDy  R< 


Holmes,  hon.  VV.  A'C, 
Holmes,  W. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  W. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Logan, H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mild  may,  P.  St.  J. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
PaAer,  T.  A.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  R. 

PlantQ,  right  hon,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  J . 
Power,  J. 

Protheroe,  Edward 
Red  inglon,  Thomas  N. 
Richai-ds,  Richard 
Roche,  Edmund  B. 
Roche,  William 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W. 
Speirs,A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland;  Sir  George 


Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thorn  I  ey^  Thomas 
Trench,  Sir  F, 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Walker,  R. 

List  of 

Acheson,  Viscount 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A*Court,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Br amston,  T.  W. 
Briscoe,  J.I. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  Sir  S 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II 
Chapman,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W, 
Clive,  hon.  R.  II. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhouu,  J.  C. 
ConoUy,  Edward 
Corry,  hon,  H. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  Edward 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombc,  hon.  A. 
Dungannon,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourl,  T.  U.S. 
Evans,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
FiUgibboD,  hon.  CoL 


Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wemyss,  J.  E. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Winnington,T.  E, 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  C, 
Worsley,  Lord 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Wakley,  T. 


the  Noes. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 

Fresbaeld,J.W. 

Gaskell,  Jas.  Milacs 

Gladstone,  W.  E. 

Gordon,  hon.  Captain 

Goulburn,  rt.  horn  H. 

Greene,  T. 

Grey,  Sir  G. 

liaise,  J. 

Harcourt,  G.  S. 

Hawes,  B. 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Hayter,  VV.  G. 

Hind  ley,  C. 

Hope,  G,  W. 

Hope,  Hon.  J. 

Hope,  H.  T. 

Ilotham,  Lord 

Hurt,  F. 

Ilutton,  Robert 

Inglis,  Sir  R,  II. 

Irton,  S. 

Johnstone,  H. 
.     Jones,  W. 
.    Kemble,  H. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 

Knatchbull,  hon.  Sir  E. 

Langton,  VV,  G. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 

Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 

Lushington,  C. 

Maxwell,  Henry 

Milnes^  R.  M. 

Mordaunl,Sir  J. 

Northland,  Viscount 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Palmer,  R. 

Palmer,  G.  • 

Parker,  R.  T. 

Pechell,  Captain 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
^emberton,  T. 

Plumplre,  J.  P. 

Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 

Pollock,  Sir  F. 

Praed,  W.  M. 

Pringle,  A. 

Rose,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 

Round,  J. 

Sandon,  Viscount 

Sanford|  £.  A. 
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Sheppard,  T« 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  O. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stewart,  J. 
Style,  Sir  Charles 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennent,J.  £• 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Bill  passed. 


Verney,SirIL 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B, 
Williams,  R. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  rt,  hon.  C.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Hall,  B. 
Wood,  T. 


Controverted  Electioks.]  On  the 
motion  that  the  Controverted  Elections* 
Bill  be  re- committed, 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that  some  time  since, 
he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  before  they  made  any  progress 
with  this  measure,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  discussion  as  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions which  should  govern  their  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  this  subject.  An  opin- 
ion had  been  expressed  very  strongly  by 
some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  no  attempt  to 
amend  the  present  system,  could  be  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  constituting  an  impartial  tribunal, 
was  to  transfer  it  to  some  extraneous  juris* 
diction,  to  dispossess  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  of  all  authority  in  respect  to  deci- 
sions in  controverted  elections,  and  to  vest 
the  power  in  some  tribunal,  having  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  would  avail  himself,  therefore, 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  moving 
of  the  order  of  the  day  gave  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  his  general  views, 
not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  details  of 
the  measure,  as  to  the  principles  by  whicli, 
in  his  opinion,  the  House  should  be  go-> 
verned  in  sanctioning  any  amendment  of 
the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections.  As  he  was  desirous  of  divesting 
his  observations  altogether  of  party  colour, 
he  begged  leave,  at  the  outset,  to  state, 
that  the- suggestions  he  should  offer  were 
merely  his  own  individual  suggestions. 
He  spoke  the  opinion  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  conferred 
with  none.  He  therefore  should  suffer  no 
disappointment  in  ^h^  event  of  his  obser- 
vations being  deemed  by  the  House  un- 
worthy of  adoption.  He  offered  them, 
merely  as  his  own  individual  suggestions. 
He  was  most  desirous  of  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  system  effectually 
remedied,  and  he  was  most  desirous,  also, 
that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  should 
not  partake  either  of  the  asperity  or  bia9 


which  party  discussions  were  necessarily 
subject  to.  As  he  stated  before,  the  sug- 
gestions he  meant  to  offer  were  entirely 
bis  own,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  risk  of  acting  under  the  influence 
of  party  bias,  he  avoided  communicating 
with  any  one.  He  presumed  he  might 
take  for  granted  that  no  party  in  the  House 
was  desirous  of  upholding  the  present  sys* 
tem,  and  that  for  the  character  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  securing 
impartiality  in  their  decisions,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  apply  them- 
selves  deliberately  to  the  consideration  of 
a  remedy.  He  thought  he  might  assume, 
that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
House.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  reading 
of  the  present  bill  a  second  time,  implied 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  in 
favour  of  some  alteration  of  the  present 
system.  This,  therefore,  being  conceded, 
the  question  was,  what  amendment  should 
be  proposed  ?  Should  they  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  from  the  House  to  some  other 
extraneous  tribunal,  or  should  they,  while 
retaining  the  jurisdiction  to  themselves, 
seek  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  admitted 
evils?  He  had  expressed  an  opinion  the 
other  day,  after  the  strong  opinion  declared 
by  some  Gentlemen,  in  which  a  consider- 
able body  of  Members  appeared  to  parti- 
cipate, that  the  time  had  arrived,  when 
they  ought  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction ;  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  some  discussion 
on  the  subject.  The  observations  he  then 
made,  appeared  to  meet  with  considerable 
concurrence,  and  he  then  expressed  him- 
self desirous  of  being  understood  as  by 
no  means  pledging  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  intended  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  question,  and  to  give  it  an  impartial 
consideration,  but  that  he  reserved  the  de- 
claration of  whatever  opinion  he  might 
come  to,  for  a  future  opportunity.  He  had 
given  this  important  subject  the  consider- 
ation to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  he 
roust  say,  that  the  result  was,  that  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  the  House  to  part  with  its  ju- 
risdiction. He  had  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  perfectly  un« 
prejudiced,  with  rather,  if  anything,  from 
a  sense  of  the  defects  of  the  present  sys« 
tem,  an  inclination  to  part  witn  the  juris- 
diction,  but  more  mature  consideration 
induced  him  to  take  a  different  view,  and, 
with   the  permission  of   the  House,    h^ 
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had  set  their  hearts  upon,  had  thrown  a 
greater  deg;ree  of  ridicule  upon  that  Bill 
than  anything  else.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
stated  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Bill 
in  Committee,  but  he  would  remind  his 
hon.  Friend  that  he  had  stated  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  was 
the  great  point  in  dispute,  very  strongly 
— He  should  most  certainly  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Byng  had  a  greater  objection  to 
that  Bill,  than  perhaps  any  private  Bill 
that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the 
House.  He  had  been  always  a  friend  to 
the  recreations  of  the  people,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  stated  that  they  supported 
the  Bill  because  it  would  add  to  the  re- 
creations of  the  people.  He  maintained 
that  recreation  would  never  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill. 
They  had  gone  to  the  most  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  recreation  would  never  repay 
them.  Nothing  but  vice  and  profligacy 
would  make  that  great  outlay  worth  their 
while.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  great 
metropolis,  there  was  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  1,500,000,  and  50,000  rose 
every  morning  not  knowing  how  to  gain 
their  daily  livelihood.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  put  down  various  fairs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Hampstead 
and  Edmonton,  and  therefore  it  was,  he 
did  hope,  that  the  House  would  not  sanc- 
tion this  Bill,  and  bring  down  upon  this 
unfortunate  neighbourhood,  all  those  nui- 
sances which  had  been  put  down  elsewhere. 
He  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
against  the  Bill,  signed  by  no  less  than 
1,650  individual;^,  among  whom  were 
many  clergymen,  some  of  whom  stated 
what  was  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  last  summer  and 
autumn ;  there  were  many  boarding 
schools  there,  and  the  petitioners  were 
afraid  that  licentiousness  might  take  place. 
He  would  give  his  most  decided  opposition 
to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hayter  was  unable  to  recognise  in 
the  present  Bill  any  principle  on  which 
Parliament  could  be  called  upon  to  act. 
When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced,  its 
ostensible  object  was  to  enable  the  pro- 
moter to  establish  a  race  course,  and 
thereby  destroy  the  rights  of  the  public 
for  the  benefit  of  a  private  individual. 
What  was  the  course  that  was  pursued  by 
the  present  promoters  of  the  Bill  ?  Why, 
when  his  rights  were  disputed,  he  went 
before  the  magistrates,  and  there  the 
rights  that  he  alleged  were  decided  against 


him.  He  then  attempted  by  force  to 
assert  his  rights.  He  brought  no  less  than 
nine  actions  against  as  many  individuals 
who  attempted  to  deny  the  rights  that  he 
claimed.  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  House,  that  private  interests 
must  give  way  to  the  public  demands,  as 
in  the  case  of  canals  and  railroads,  which 
were  established  for  the  public  benefit; 
but  the  converse  of  that  proposition  he 
had  never  heard  contended  for  by  any  per- 
son. The  House  might  as  well  establish 
in  Hyde  Park  weekly  markets  or  monthly 
fairs.  He  could  bear  testimony  that  the 
road  from  Turnham^green  to  Bayswater-— 
he  could  bear  his  sleepless  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  along  the  whole  of  that  road 
was  one  scene  of  drunkenness  and  riot. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  having  been  on 
the  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  re- 
ferred, and  where  it  was  passed  without  a 
division,  he  thought  it  was  unfair  that 
twenty  Gentlemen  should  be  heard  against 
the  Bill^  and  not  one  in  its  favour.  He 
had  especially  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  last  speaker.  That  Gentleman,'  as 
a  Member  of  that  House,  and  a  lawyer, 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  proper  place 
where  his  testimony  should  have  been  pro- 
duced was  before  that  Committee.  In  that 
House  he  was  a  party  interested,  and  his 
ex  parte  statements  could  not  therefore  be 
received.  Counsel  and  witnesses  had  been 
heard  against  the  Bill,  but,  after  evidence 
on  both  sides  was  heard,  the  Committee 
came  to  a  decision  without  any  division. 
What  was  the  real  character  of  this  pro- 
ceeding? A  gentleman,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  public  institution,  came  before 
the  House,  and  asked  the  House  to  give 
him  the  means  of  conducting  it  in  a  pro- 
per and  orderly  manner,  and  he  wished  so 
to  conduct  the  institution  that  it  should 
become  of  great  public  advantage.  Then 
with  reference  to  the  footpath.  The  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  stated,  that 
the  footpath  was  used  as  leading  to  a  single 
farm,  and  to  a  place  not  much  frequented, 
called  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  No  individual 
came  before  the  Committee  to  state,  that  he 
would  be  subjected  t6  the  slightest  pecu- 
niary loss  by  its  being  stopped  up.  He 
had  for  five  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  along  that  footpath,  and  during  those 
five  years  he  never  saw  twenty  individuals 
on  it.  The  footpath  being  closed,  what 
were  the  public  to  get  as  an  equivalent  ? 
What  was  the  benefit  which  the  public 
would  derive,  in  return,  for  closing  the 
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footpath  in  question  ?  First  of  all  there 
would  be  150  acres  of  open  land  within  a 
mile  and  half  of  Oxford-street,  on  which 
the  public  might  walk  on  Sundays  without 
the  payment  of  a  single  farthing.  That 
of  itself  was  a  very  great  advantage,  to 
that  densely-populated  neighbourhood. 
Then,  again,  on  Easter  Monday,  on  Eas- 
ter Tuesday,  Whit-Monday,  and  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  working- 
people  of  this  metropolis  would  be  entitled 
by  this  Bill  to  admission  at  the  Hippo- 
drome, there  to  follow  what  amusement 
they  pleased,  at  cricket,  quoits,  foot-ball,  or 
any  other  game  they  please,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  two-pence.  If  the  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood  deemed  it  a  nuisance,  why 
did  they  not  adopt  some  legal  proceeding? 
He  did  hope  the  House  would  have  some 
feeling  for  the  working«people  of  the 
metropolis,  and  decide  in  favour  of  this 
Bill ;  because  a  greater  boon  could  scarcely 
be  conferred  upon  them. 

Lord  Teignmoutk  had  been  requested 
by-  a  considerable  body  of  his  constituents 
to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
He  thought  the  clauses  which  had  been 
brought  forward  were  quite  futile.  He 
wished  that  his  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Hall) 
had  pressed  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  on 
the  third  reading ;  he  was  persuaded  the 
House  would  then  have  been  saved  much 
unnecessary  discussion.  The  most  fri- 
volous pretexts  had  been  brought  forward 
to  justify  the  Bill.  It  was  said,  that  the 
Bill  was  only  for  the  diversion  of  a  foot- 
path ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
had  stated  on  the  evidence,  or  rather  the 
no-evidence  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  footpath  was  of  no  consequence.  He 
had  presented  a  petition  from  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  vestry  of 
Paddington,  stating,  that  the  footpath  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  their  health 
and  pleasure.  He  did  not  object  to  places 
of  public  recreation.  And  he  would  sup- 
port a  proposition  for  setting  apart,  or 
purchasing.  Primrose-hill,  for  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  to  be  open,  free,  on 
Sundays,  and  on  vilkek  days,  for  harmless 
games,  such  as  cricket — and  he  wished 
more  money  had  been  expended  on  ap- 
propriating large  tracts  of  land  for  these 
purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large 
towns.  But  when  he  came  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Bill  for  establishing  a  resort 
for  hundreds  and  thousands,  he  begged  to 
refer  to  the  Sporting  Magaxine'^Vi  publi- 


cation which  would,  doubtless,  carry 
greater  weight  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  than  aught  that  he  could  say,  and 
which  described  the  Hippodrome  as  a  sort 
of  metropolitan  Ascot  or  Epsom.  Now, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  as  a  mau  of  honour  and  a  man 
of  candour,  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  place  of  this  description  within 
such  a  short  distance  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  wished  to  set  the  House 
right  with  respect  to  a  statement  which 
had  dropped  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone.  His  hon.  Friend  had  asserted, 
that  the  influence  of  Government  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  this  question. 
Now,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  not 
only  was  this  not  the  fact,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  disgraceful  thing  for  any  Go- 
vernment to  use  their  influence  to  forward 
the  views  of  any  private  individual.  What 
were  the  facts?  They  found  this  Bill 
before  the  House,  after  passing  through  a 
Committee,  who  had  reported  favourably 
of  it.  The  Bill  had  reference  to  the  public 
sports  of  the  people,  and  as  disturbances 
frequently  occurred  in  such  places,  it  was 
right  that  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
public  peace,  should  interfere  to  protect 
it,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  made 
the  ground  of  censure  against  them,  if 
they  had  not.  He  begged  the  House, 
therefore,  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to 
this  Bill  was  dictated  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty. 

Lord  Oeorge  Lennox  hoped,  that  as  he 
was  the  person  who  had  introduced  this 
Bill  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 
appeared  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  mis- 
take as  other  hon.  Members,  viz.,  that  the 
object  of  this  Bill  was  to  sanction  the 
Hippodrome  Races.  Now  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member,  that  whether  this  Bill 
passed  or  not,  these  races  would  continue. 
On  the  same  ground  he  would  call  on  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Durham,  to 
support  this  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  that  this  footpath  had  been  the 
resort  of  scoundrels  and  vagabonds.  Now, 
he  would  say,  shut  up  this  footpath,  and 
the  scoundrels  would  be  shut  out  from  it. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  162;  Noes 
123:  Majority  39. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Archbold^  Robert 


Baring,  H.  B, 
Barnardy  £.  George 
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Barrop,  li.  Winston 
Bentinck^  Lord  G. 
Bentinck^  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  lion.  11. 
Berkeley,  hon.C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Broad  wood,  II. 
Browne,  R.  Dillon 
Buller,  C. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,  R.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquess 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chester,  Henry 
Clay.  W, 

Codrington,  C.  W. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Coote,SirC.  II. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Currie,  R. 

Darner,  hon.  Dawson 
Denistoun,  J. 
D'Israeli,B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  Chas.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Duff,  J. 

Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  C.  VV.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  S. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
ElUce,  Captain  A. 
Ellice,  right  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  G* 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  R, 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fleming,  J. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
French,  F^tzstephen 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Gore,0,W. 
Goring,  II.  D. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  Rf 


Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  W. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Logan, H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macnaroara,  Major 
JVIactaggart,  J, 
Mahony,  P. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Muskett,G.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
0*Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  R. 

Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Pol  hill,  F. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  J. 

Protheroe,  Edward 
Redington,  Thomas  N. 
Richaitis,  Richard 
Roche,  Edmund  B. 
Roche,  William 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W. 
Speirs,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Standisb,  C. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strangvrays,  hon.  J. 
StrickUnd;  Sir  George 


Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornley,  Thomas 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
V^ivian,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Walker,  R. 


Wall,C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wemyss,  J,  E. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Winninglon,  T.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Wakley,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Acheson,  Viscount  Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Bateson,  Sir  LI. 
Bell,  M. 

Blackstone,  VV.  S. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Briscoe,  J.I. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Canning,rt.  hon.  Sir  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  11. 
Chapmau,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Conolly,  Edward 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dashwoody  G.  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  Edward 
Duckworth,  S* 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombc,  hon.  A. 
Dungannon,  VMscount 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  H.S. 
Evans,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
FitzgibboP;  hon.  CoL 


Freshaeld,J.W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milncs 
Gladstone,  VV.  E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulburn,rt.  hon.  H, 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Halse,  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hope,  G,  W. 
Hope,  Hon.  J. 
Hope,  II.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutton,  Robert 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F, 
KnatchbuIl,hon.SirE. 
Langton,  VV.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lushington,  C. 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunl,Sir  J. 
Northland,  Viscouiit 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R, 
^emberton,  T. 
Tlumplre,  J.  P. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rose,  rt.hn.  Sir  G. 
Round,  J. 
Sandori,  Viscount 
Sanfordf  E*  A« 
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Sheppard,  T.  Verncy,  Sir  U. 

Shirley,  E.  J.  Vivian,  J.  E. 

Sinclair,  Sir  George  Wilbraliain,  lion,  B, 

Kinith,A.  Williams,  R. 

Somerset,  Lord  O.  Wood,  Colonel  T. 

StBDley,  E.  WriglilHiD,  W.  B. 

Slewart,  J.  Wyiin,  rl.  hon.  C.  W. 

Style,  Sir  Charles  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Teignmouth,  Lord  tclleeis. 

Tennent.J.  E.  Ilal1,D. 

Vere,  Sir  C.  B.  Wood,  T. 
Bill  passed. 

CoNTiiovEiiTEnEi.F.cTioss.]  On  the 
motion  that  the  Con  tro verted  Elections' 
Bill  be  re-conimilted, 

Sir  R.  Peel  aaid,  thai  some  time  since, 
he  expressed  an  opinion  ibat  it  vould  be 
desirable,  before  they  made  any  progress 
with  this  measure,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  discussioa  as  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions which  should  govern  iheir  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  this  subject.  An  opin- 
ion had  been  expressed  very  strongly  by 
some  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  no  attempt  to 
amend  the  present  system,  could  be  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  constituting  an  impartial  tribunal, 
was  to  transfer  it  to  some  extraneous  juris- 
diclioD,  to  dispossess  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  all  authority  in  respect  to  deci- 
sions in  controverted  elections,  and  to  vest 
the  power  in  some  tribunal,  having  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  would  avail  himself,  therefore, 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  moving 
of  the  order  of  the  day  gave  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  hii  general  views, 
not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  details  of 
the  measure,  as  to  the  principles  by  whicVi, 
in  Uii  opinion,  the  House  should  be  go- 
verned ID  saDctioning  any  amendment  of 
the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections.  As  he  was  desirous  of  divesting 
his  observations  altogether  of  party  colour, 
he  be^ed  leave,  at  the  outset,  to  state, 
that  the  Buggestiona  he  should  offer  were 
merely   his  own    individual  suggestions. 


He  spoke   lliu  opinio 

rfan 


..if   II 


St  ions, 

cdifB- 
ctually 

t    GllOuld 

ity  or  bias 


which  parly  discussions  were  necessarily 
subject  to.  As  he  stated  before,  the  sug- 
gestions he  meant  to  offer  were  entirely 
bis  own,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  risk  of  acting  under  iho  influence 
of  party  bias,  he  avoided  communicating 
with  any  one.  He  presumed  he  might 
take  for  granted  that  no  party  in  the  House 
was  desirous  of  upholding  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  for  the  character  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  securing 
impartiality  in  their  decisionx,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  apply  them- 
selves deliberately  to  the  consideration  of 
a  remedy.  He  thought  he  might  assume, 
that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
House.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  reading 
of  the  present  bill  a  second  lime,  implied 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  in 
favour  of  some  alteration  of  the  present 
system.  Thru,  therefore,  being  conceded, 
the  question  was,  what  amendment  should 
be  proposed  ?  Should  they  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  from  the  House  to  some  other 
extraneous  tribunal,  or  should  they,  while 
retaining  the  jurisdiction  to  themselves, 
seek  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  admitted 
evils?  He  had  expressed  an  opinion  the 
other  day,  after  the  strong  opinion  declared 
by  some  Gentlemen,  in  which  a  consider- 
able body  of  Members  appeared  to  parti- 
cipate, ihat  the  time  had  arrived,  when 
tbey  ought  to  consider  the  expediency  ofa 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction ;  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  it  wag  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  some  discussion 
on  the  subject.  The  observations  he  then 
made,  appeared  to  meet  with  considerable 
concurrence,  and  he  then  expressed  him- 
self desirous  of  being  understood  as  by 
no  means  pledging  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  intended  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  question,  and  to  give  it  an  impartial 
consideration,  but  that  he  reserved  the  de- 
claration of  whatever  opinion  he  might 
come  to,  for  a  futureopportunity.  He  had 
given  this  important  subject  the  consider- 
ation to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  he 
roust  say,  that  the  result  was,  that  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  lhat  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  the  House  to  part  with  it«  ju- 
risdiction. He  had  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  perfectly  un. 
prejudiced,  with  rather,  if  anything,  from 
a  sense  of  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, an  inclination  to  part  with  the  juris- 
diction, but  more  mature  consideration 
induced  him  to  take  a  different  view,  and, 
with   the  peimissioD  of   the  House,    b« 
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would  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  be  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  public  advantage^ 
or  for  the  character,  or  interests,  or  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  to  divest  themselves 
of  jurisdiction  over  controverted  elections. 
He  entertained  this  opinion  upon  two 
grounds,  first,  there  being  a  strong  consti- 
tutional objection  to  the  transfer;  and 
secondly,  on  the  ground  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  constituting  anew  tribunal  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  should  be  transfer- 
red, or  of  determining  the  rules  upon 
which  it  should  proceed  in  its  decisions. 
AVhen  he  looked  back  to  the  early  history 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
House  asserted  its  claim  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought 
that  claim  was  asserted  under  circum- 
stances which  made  him  most  reluctant  to 
part  with  it.  Early  in  the  period,  when 
the  great  conflict  arose  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Crown  with  respect 
to  I  he  assertion  of  their  privileges,  the 
House  claimed  this  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant rights.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  this  jurisdiction  might  be  parted 
with  without  incurring  precisely  the  same 
risk  that  accompanied  the  transfer  at  the 
period  at  which  the  transfer  took  place ; 
the  jurisdiction  was  not  now  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  while  he 
admitted,  that  the  same  risk  would  not  ac- 
company the  transfer,  he  must  say,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  part  with  it.  The 
first  instance  in  which  the  right  of  decid- 
ing upon  controverted  elections,  became 
matter  of  serious  controversy  between  that 
House  and  the  Crown  was  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  <*  In  that  reign  a  question 
arose  with  respect  to  the  return  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Chancellor  had  issued  a  second  writ 
for  this  county  on  the  ground  of  some  ir- 
regularity in  the  first  return,  and  a  different 
person  had  been  elected.  Some  notice  having 
been  taken  of  this  matter  in  the  Commons, 
the  Speaker  received  orders  to  signify  to 
them  her  Majesty's  displeasure  that '  the 
House  had  been  troubled  with  a  thing  im- 
pertinent for  them  to  deal  with,  and  only 
belonging  to  the  charge  and  office  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whom  she  had  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  judges  about  the  returns 
fur  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  to  act 
therein  according  to  iustice  and  right/ 


The  House,  in^  spite  of  this  peremptory 
inhibition,  proceeded  to  nominate  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  into  and  report  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  returns,  who  reported 
the  whole  case,  with  their  opinion,  that 
those  elected  on  the  first  writ  should  take 
their  seats,  declaring  further,  that  they 
understood  the  Chancellor  and    some  of 
the  judges  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but 
that '  they  had  not  thought   it  proper  to 
inquire  of  the  Chancellor    what  he  had 
done,    because  they    thought    it    preju- 
dicial to  the  privilege  of  the  House  to 
have  the  same  determined  by  others  than 
such    as   were  members  thereof.      And 
though  they  thought  very  reverently  of  the 
said  Lord  Chancellor  and  judges,  and  knew 
them  to  be  competent  judges  in    their 
places,  yet  in  this  case  they  took  them  not 
for  judges  in  Parliament  m  this  House ; 
and  thereupon  required  that  the  Members, 
if  it  were  so  thought  good,  might   take 
their  oaths,  and  be  allowed  of  by  force  of 
the  first  writ,  as  allowed  by  the  censure 
of  this  House,  and  not  as  allowed  of  by 
the  said   Lord  Chancellor   and  judges. 
Which  was  agreed  unto  by  the  whole 
House.'    This  judicial  control  over  their 
elections  was  not  lost,     A  Committee  was 
appointed  in  the  Session  of  1589  to  ex- 
amine   into    sundry  abuses   of    returns, 
among  which  is  enumerated  that  some  are 
returned  for  new  places ;  and  several  in- 
stances of  the  House  deciding  on  elections 
occur  in  subsequent  Parliaments."     This 
passage  was  from  Hallam's  ConstitutioncU 
History,  who  went  on  to  say  that 

"  The  establishment  of  the  jarisdiction  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
consequence  of  the  attempt  made  by  Elizabeth 
to  claim  the  jurisdiction  for  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  claim,  however^  was 
not  abandoned  by  the  succeeding  Sovereign, 
for  in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First  the 
same  attempt  was  made  by  the  Crown,  to  set 
aside  the  precedent  established  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  the  accession  of 
James  the  First.  The  question  arose  upon  this 
case  between  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  and  Sir 
John  Fortescue.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had  been 
elected  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  was  adjudged  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown  not  to  have  been  duly  elected,  be- 
cause he  was  an  outlaw.  This  led  to  a  contro- 
versy  between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  presented 
to  the  Crown  the  humble  answer  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  to  his  Majesty's 
objections  to  Sir  Francis  Goodwin's  case.  Ob- 
jection the  first,  That  we  assume  to  oarseWe^ 
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power  of  examining  of  the  elections  and  re- 
tarns  of  knights  and  burgesses  which  belongeth 
to  your  Majesty's  Chancerv  and  not  to  us. 
Our  humble  petition  is^  '  That  until  the  7th  of 
Henry  6tli^  all  Parliament  writs  were  return- 
able into  Parliament,  and  consequently  the 
returns  were  then  examinable/  That  in  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  making  the  writs  re- 
turnable into  the  Chancery;  but,  says  the 
Commons^  *  The  power  of  Parliament  to  ex- 
amine and  determine  of  elections  remaineth, 
for  so  the  statute  hath  been  always  expounded 
ever  since.  The  clerk  of  the  Crown  hath 
always  used  to  attend  all  the  Parliament  time 
upon  the  Commons  House  with  the  writs  and 
returns ;  and  also  the  Commons,  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  every  Parliament,  hath  ever  and  used  to 
appoint  special  Committees  for  examining  con« 
troversies  concerning  elections^  and  returns  of 
knights  and  burgesses.'  This  practice  is  war- 
ranted by  reason  and  precedent.  By  reason, 
<  Because  the  Court  in  which  the  service  is 
due  ought  to  be  the  Court  which  has  the  ex- 
amination of  the  rights  of  its  Members,  and  it 
is  warranted  by  precedent.'  The  House  went 
on  to  enumerate  various  precedents  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  exclusive  right 
to  adjudicate  upon  controverted  elections  was 
reserved  to  the  House." 

The  example  had  been  followed  in  every 
popular  assembly  constituted  in  any  state 
that  had  adopted  the  British  constitution 
as  its  model.  He  believed,  that  without 
exception  in  all  states  in  which  a  free 
Government  prevailed ,  the  popular  branch 
of  the  constitution  had  claimed  those  pri- 
vileges as  peculiarly  belongingto  a  popular 
assembly.  They  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  examining  into  the  qualification 
and  due  return  of  its  Members,  and 
nothing  but  the  strongest  conviction  that 
justice  would  not  be  done  could  make  it 
expedient,  in  his  opinion,  to  part  with  the 
power  which  the  House  of  Commons  pos- 
sessed. Although,  therefore,  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  House 
should  not  part  with  its  exclusive  privilege 
of  adjudication  upon  the  rights  of  its  Mem- 
bers^  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that 
this  must  be  subordinate  to  considerations 
of  justice.  Justice  must  be  administered, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  pro- 
vided they  could  not  have  a  guarantee  for 
the  administration  of  impartial  justice  from 
the  present  system,  a  strict  adherence  to 
it  ought  not  to  prevail.  But  he  feared  that 
the  utmost  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
constituting  a  new  tribunal,  supposing  the 
Bouse  to  be  determined  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  the  experiment  of  a  trans- 
fer. To  what  tribunal  was  the  jurisdiction 


tobetransferred  ?  Heapprehended  that  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  transfer  it  to  any 
inferior  authority  to  that  which  adjudicated 
upon  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  He  should  think  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  judges  of  the 
land  or  some  others  of  equal  authority 
should,  in  case  they  parted  with  the  juris- 
diction, be  the  parties  who  should  exercise 
it.  He  had  the  strongest  objection  to 
tnixing  up  the  judges  in  matters  of  mere 
politics.  The  judges,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  must,  no  doubt,  decide  upon 
political  matters.  Great  questions  of  po- 
litical libels,  sedition,  and  treason  were 
determined  upon  by  them ;  but,  then,  the 
adjudication  of  controverted  elections  par- 
took of  party  as  distinguished  from  politi- 
cal considerations ;  and  he  must  confess, 
considering  the  universal  satisfaction  that 
now  prevailed  with  the  administration  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  in  this  country, 
and  the  universal  conviction  that  it  was  as 
important  as  the  administration  of  justice 
itself,  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of 
partiality,  he  thought  that  this  universal 
feeling  of  confidence  might  be  seriously 
weakened  if  they  made  the  judges  of  the 
land,  the  persons  to  adjudicate  upon  party 
disputes.  But  then  again,  would  they 
intrust  this  power  to  a  single  judge  ?  Sup- 
posing they  overruled  the  objection  as  to 
the  danger  of  prejudicing  the  character  of 
the  judge,  by  devolving  upon  him  a 
duty  partaking  of  a  political  character, 
would  they  in  all  cases  devolve  upon  a 
single  judge  the  duty  of  determining  both 
the  law  and  the  fact  of  controverted  elec- 
tions ?  If  they  did  so,  he  thought  that 
this  would  be  a  monstrous  power  to  give 
to  a  single  judge,  to  decide  both  the  law 
and  the  fact  in  cases  of  controverted  elec- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  adhered 
i||^re  closely  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  law,  would  they  have  any  security 
that  a  jury,  however  constituted,  would  be 
more  free  from  political  bias  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Or  would  they  sanc- 
tion in  this  case  a  departure  from  that 
great  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  v^hich 
required  an  absolute  unanimity  amongst 
the  jury  to  convict?  In  his  opinion,  if 
they  did  not  require  unanimity  in  this 
case,  they  would  be  originating  a  prece- 
dent for  a  very  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  constitution  of  juries  as  established  in 
this  country.  If  they  required  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  jury,  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  select  a  jury  pf 
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twelve  men  who,  in  matters  involving  so 
many  dubious  points  in  law,  and  so  many 
intricate  matters  of  fact,  should  arrive  at 
an  unanimous  verdict.  There  was  another 
point  also,  which  suggested  itself  to  the 
House,    with   reference  to   any   contem- 
plated external  judicature  in  controverted 
elections.  Would  they  require  of  the  judge 
who  was  to  try  these  cases,  ihe  same  strict 
adherence  to  law  as  in  purely  legal  cases 
in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas  ?     If  so,  in  his  opinion,  there 
would  be  many  cases  which  Parliament 
would  investigate  and  visit,  which  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  strict  letter  of  the  taw  might 
escape.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that 
if  a  judge  were  appointed  to  try  election 
petitions,  either  he  must  be  guided  by  the 
moral  principles  and  discretion  of  Parlia- 
mentary law,  or  he  must  depart  from  all 
the  rules  and  principles  which  had  hitherto 
guided  election  committees,  to  the  strict 
legal  doctrines  which  prevailed    in    the 
courts  of  law.     Now,  either  of  these  alter- 
natives appeared  to  him  to  be  open  to  great 
objection  ;  bethought  it  equally  objection- 
able that  the  rules  of  the  courts  of  law, 
should   be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  election 
cases,  or  that  the  judges  should  have  to 
administer  a  species  of  law  with  which  they 
were  not  familiar,  and  which  was  applied 
by  Parliament  rather  on  lax  and  equitable 
principles  than  by  well-defined  rule,  and 
which  differed  materially  from  the  strict 
statute  or  common  law  of  the  country. 
On  this  double  ground,   he  thought  the 
Crown  would  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
appointing  a  tribunal  for  this   particular 
purpose,  that  nothing  but  an  insurmount- 
able case  of  necessity,  amounting  to  de- 
monstration, should  induce  the  House  to 
forego    its  present  privilege  of  deciding 
upou  (he  seats  of  its  Members.      At  the 
same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  jus- 
tice could  not  be  done  without  seeking  a 
new  tribunal,  that  would  be  such   an  ar- 
gument of  necessity,  as  would,  of  course, 
overrule  all  his  objections.     It  was,  how- 
ever, because  he  did  not  despair  of  finding 
atribunal  in  this  House  better  qualified,  in 
his  opinion,  than  any  other  to  decide  upon 
these  points,  and  better  calculated  to  give  a 
verdict  which  should    meet  the  impartial 
justice  of  the  case,  and  give  general  satis- 
faction to  all  parties,  that  he  should  sup- 
port the  retention  of  this  judicial  authority 
by  the  House.    He  was  far  from  abandon- 
ing the  hope  of  being  able  to  constitute 
within   this  House  a  better  tribunal   in 


these  matters  than  could  be  constitated 
anywhere    else,  and  of  the  perfect    im- 
partiality of  which,  as  well  as  of  their 
competency,  there  could  be  no  doubt  or 
suspicion.      Whatever  course  they    took, 
— whether  they  retained  their  jurisdiction 
in  its  present  form,  or  consented  to  its 
entire  transfer  to  an  extraneous  tribunal, 
or  whether  they  retained  it  in  a  modified 
and  altered  form,  he  thought   the    sug-- 
gestion  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
was  well  worthy  of    consideration,    and 
that  a  Committee  ought  to  be  appointed 
with  a  view  to  determine  by  what  prepara- 
tory law  they  could   put  an  end  to  the 
doubts  and  differences  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  upon  several  points  of  election 
law,  and  which  led  to  adverse  and  con- 
flicting decisions.     At  the  same  time,   he 
must  say,  that    the  complaints  against 
election  committees,  arose  frequently  from 
the  mode  of  selection,  and  from  having' 
young  and  inexperienced  men  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  points  of  law  which  were  full 
of  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  on   which 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed.    He 
thought,  therefore,  that  a  declaratory  law, 
clearing  up  existing  doubts,  would  be  an 
important  preliminary  to  whatever  form  of 
tribunal  they  might  hereafter  decide  upon 
adopting.     Let  the  House  take^  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  distance,  the  mode 
of   admeasurement  of  the  seven  miles. 
What  could  be  easier  than  for  the  House 
to  decide  that?     Let  them  look  to  the 
question  of  trusteeship  of  chapels,  upon 
which  the  revising  barristers  were  con- 
stantly coming   to  opposite  conclusions. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  elec- 
tion committees,  having  such  questions  to 
decide,  should  be  confused  by  the  oppo- 
site decisions,  and  should  come  to  conclu- 
sions different  from  those  arrived   at  by 
other  Committees,  and  without  the  slight- 
est ground  of  partiality?    Why,  be  asked, 
should   not   Parliament    interfere    under 
such  circumstances  ?     Let  them  take  the 
case  of  an  overseer  who  had  the  power, 
by   his  own  neglect,  to  disfranchise  100 
persons.    Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust,  than  that  any  public  officer  should 
be  allowed,  through  his  own  neglect,  and 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  to  disfranchise 
a  large  number  of  voters.     So  there  were 
many  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature, 
and   of  the   like  importance,   which   he 
thought,  on  a  careful  review  by  a  well- 
selected  Committee,  might  be  set  at  rest. 
He  did  not,  however,  overvalue  in  extent 
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the  importance  of  judicial  decisions  of  this 
kind  ;  for  it  woula  be  almost  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  lay  down  the  law,  upon  the 
points  of  difficulty  or  dispute  which  might 
possibly  arise.  For  the  House  to  step 
in  to  define  what  bril>ery  was,  for  instance, 
would  be  almost  impossible,  so  as  to  foresee 
and  guard  against  every  variety  of  circum. 
stance  under  which  it  might  present  itself. 
Therefore,  whilst  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  House  should  declare  the  law 
upon  some  disputed  points  which  had  al- 
ready arisen  and  become  ascertained,  he 
did  not  expect,  having  done  that,  they 
would  have  gone  very  far  towards  removing 
all  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  the  present 
system,  though  he  thought  they  would 
have  done  much  towards  preventing  un- 
necessary litigation  and  expense,  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  main  evils 
attendant  upon  every  process  of  trial  in  this 
country.  They  would  be  doing  much  in 
clearing  up  and  setting  at  rest  disputed 
points,  which  as  long  as  they  remained 
doubtful  induced  speculative  men  to  enter 
upon  litigation  and  engage  themselves  and 
others  in  much  unnecessary  and  fruitless 
expense.  This  would  operate  as  a  relief 
equally  to  Members  and  to  their  consti- 
tuent bodies.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House,  without  entertaining  the  idea 
of  establishing  new  tribunals  in  this  matter, 
would  appoint  a  committee  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This,  be  considered,  would  be  an 
essential  preliminary  in  any  case,  whether 
with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal  or  not.  As  far  as  the  time 
which  he  had  for  the  purpose  would  allow 
him,  he  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  practices  of  assemblies  an- 
swering to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  where  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  existed. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  was,  that  he 
found  it  uniformly,  and  without  exception, 
to  be  the  case,  that  these  assemblies  had 
adopted  the  principle  acted  upon  by  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  namely,  that 
of  deciding  for  themselves  upon  the  quali- 
fications and  seats  of  their  Members. 
Without  tiring  the  House  with  a  variety 
of  details  from  all  these  quarters,  he  would 
select,  as  the  two  most  important  in- 
stances, the  practices  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States.  In  France  the  ultimate 
decision  upon  every  return  was  entirely  in 
the  chambers,  so  that  they  were  there  very 
much  in  the  position  in  which  this  House 
was  before  1770,  when  the  Grenville  Act 


was  introduced.  The  French  Chambers 
did  not  devolve  upon  any  committee  the 
business  of  deciding  upon  the  seat  of  a 
Member,  but  reserved  that  final  right  to 
the  whole  constituent  assembly.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  read  the  following  statement 
from  a  paper  of  the  French  practice  :— 

^'  A  detailed  account  is  kept  in  each  Elec- 
toral College  of  all  the  proceedings  that  take 
place  day  by  day  during  the  progress  of  the 
election.  It  includes  a  statement  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  law 
have  been  observed — the  claims  of  voters— 
the  protests  against  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
proceedings. 

**  These  detailed  accounts,  or  procet  verbaux, 
are  sent  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior^  and  by  him  are 
transmitted  to  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies. 

'*  Petitions  by  parties  interested,  complain- 
ing of  irregularities  at  the  election,  may  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

**  Each  Member  sends  to  the  Chamber  the 
proof  of  his  qualification.  That  is,  a  certificate 
of  his  birth,  and  certificate  of  his  payment  of 
his  amount  of  taxes  required  by  law  to  consti- 
tute his  pecuniary  qualification. 

**  The  verification  of  the  rights  of  the  de- 
puties to  their  seats  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Chamber. 

'*  The  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Session 
the  Chamber  is  divided  by  lot  into  the  nine 
bureaux.  There  are  459  deputies;  each  bureau 
therefore  consists  of  51  deputies. 

'*  The  proces  verbauv  of  the  elections,  and 
every  document  relating  to  the  elections,  are 
divided  among  these  bureaux,  each  of  which 
meets  in  a  separate  apartment. 

**  Every  bureau  makes  a  report  to  the 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  elections  of 
which  it  has  had  charge,  and  recommends  that 
they  shall  be  declared  valid,  or  annulled,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

*'  The  Chamber  divides  on  each. 

'*  The  general  principle  observed  in  France 
is — 

"  1.  That  the  whole  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  that  authority  alone,  can  pronounce  de- 
finitively on  the  validity  of  an  election. 

"  2.  The  final  decision  on  every  question 
connected  with  the  validity  of  an  election,  the 
rights  of  the  electors,  the  regulating  of  the 
proceedings,  the  qualification  of  the  Member, 
is  with  the  Chamber. 

*'  3.  Everything  which  precedes  the  final 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  Chamber  is 
merely  a  preliminary  examination  intended  for 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Tlie  decisions  are  presumed  to  constitute 
the  rule  by  which  future  decisions  in  analogous 
cases  are  regulated." 

Having  read  these  particulars  to  the 
House,  he  must  say  that  he  apprehended 
that  the  practice  of  France  could  not  form 
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a  rule  for  their  proceedings  od  the  present 
subject;  for  if  any  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Grenville  Act,  he  would  see  that  the 
general  adjudication  of  the  House  upon 
contested  elections  was  considered  one  of 
the  inost  objectionable  features  of  the  old 
system.  He  would  now  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  few  particulars  of  the 
same  kind  from  the  United  States,  which 
he  had  from  a  person  of  very  good  au- 
thority, in  whom  be  placed  the  highest  re- 
liance : — 

''The  Speaker  is  elected  at  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  each  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers, by  ballot. 

"  Exercisiug  important  political  powers,  his 
political  opinions  are  generally  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  majority.  He  appoints  all  the 
Standing  and  Select  Committees,  though  by  a 
rule  of  the  House  the  House  may  do  it  if  they 
please.  This,  however,  is  rarely  done,  except 
in  relation  to  Select  Committees  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to 
the  Speaker  that  it  should  be  done. 

"  There  is  no  other  security  as  to  fairness  or 
impartiality,  in  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mittees by  the  Speaker  than  that  which  a  high 
sense  of  duty  and  a  iust  regard  for  his  own 
character  and  that  of  the  House  may  be  sup- 
posed to  inspire. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  important 
Committees  of  the  House,  where  subjects  in- 
volving political  principles,  or  affecting  the 
existing  administration,  political  considera- 
tions roust  operate,  at  least  so  far  as  to  give  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  to  the  dominant 
party.  The  Committee  of  Privileges  and 
Election  is,  however,  freer  from  the  objection 
of  political  bias  than  most  others. 

*'  Objections  on  this  score  have  been  some- 
tiroes  made,  especially  under  high  party  ex- 
citement, and  can  be  urged  against  the  report 
of  the  Committee  when  it  comes  into  the 
House.  Few  decisions  of  the  Committee  are 
reversed,  and  in  a  service  of  more  than  four- 
teen years  I  have  not,  I  think,  known  more 
than  one  or  two  reversals.  Tlie  system  has 
generally  worked  well,  and  no  effort  has  ever 
been  made  within  my  knowledge  to  change  it. 

"  AH  contested  elections  are  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  Elections  in  the  first  instance, 
who  examine  and  report  their  opinion,  with 
the  evidence,  if  desired  by  either  party  or  the 
House,  or  deemed  by  them  necessary, 

"  The  rules  are,  that  all  Committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  House,  in  which  case  they  shall 
be  appointed  by  ballot. 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of 
Elections  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
certificates  of  election,  or  other  credentials  of 
^he  Members  returned  to  serve  in  the  House, 


and  to  fake  into  consideration  all  such  peti- 
tions and  other  matters  touching  elections  and 
returns  as  shall  or  may  be  presented  o  come 
into  question,  and  have  been  referred  to  them 
by  the  House.*' 

■ 

It  would  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
committee  of  privileges    of  the    United 
States  did  not  differ  very  widely  from  the 
Election  Committees  of  this  House,  except 
that  the  power  of  adjudication  was,  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  House.     Having  en- 
tered sufficiently  into  these  circumstances, 
he  would  now  approach  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the   most    important  question 
which  this  subject  involved,  namely,  what 
practical  remedy  the  House  should  adopt 
in  respect  to  the  adjudication  of  contested 
elections,  assuming  that  it  retained     its 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter.      He  thought 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  for  many  years 
after  the  Grenville  ^ct    was  passed    it 
worked  practically  well ;  and  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)    certainly   recollected   that    in   his 
earlier  Parliamentary  career  he  had  not 
heard  so  many  objections  urged  against  it 
as  had  lately  been  raised.     He  would  very 
briefly  state  what,  in  his  opinion,  were  the 
chief  defects  of  the  present  system.     In 
the  first  place,  all  the  preparatory  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  nature  to  taint  the  rest. 
Each    party    naturally    endeavoured    to 
secure  as  numerous  an  attendance  of  the 
adherents  of  his   party  as  possible,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  public  saw, 
an  unusually  large  assemblage  drawn  to- 
gether  for   the  purpose   of   striking    an 
Election  Committee,  and  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement and  zeal  prevailing  amongst  the 
members  of  both   parties   which  very  ill 
accorded  with  all  the  moral  notions  of  a 
judicial  proceeding.  When  men  assembled 
together  in  large  numbers,  for  any  purpose 
calculated  to  awaken  their  political  feel- 
ings, they  were  much  more  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed into  party  decisions  than  they  would 
be  individually  if  invested  alone  in  their 
own  persons  with  certain  duties,  and  duly 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
incurred.     If  anything  could  induce  him 
to  give  a  partial  decision  it  would  be  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  House 
itself  on  the  appointment  of  Election  Com- 
mittees.    There  was,  also,  this  to  guard 
against— how  far  the  scruples  which  might 
induce  an  over  punctilious  man  to  give  a 
decision  contrary,  perhaps,  to  his  own  im- 
pression of  the  case,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  imputation  of  haying  acted  under  the 
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influence  of  party  bias.  His  opinion  was 
so  strong  against  this  preliminary  step,  and 
the  stamp  which  it  gave  to  all  subsequent 
proceedings,  that,  in  his  opinion,  nothing 
could  remedy  it.  Supposing  even  the  wish 
to  be  on  all  hands  to  guard  against  any- 
thing like  an  undue  influence  of  party  in 
the  constitution  of  the  committee,  yet  had 
it  not  frequently  occurred,  with  perfect 
fairness  in  the  mode  of  the  selecting  the 
Committee,  that  it  had  been  composed  of 
ten  members  of  one  party  and  only  one  of 
another  ?  In  two  or  three  instances,  which 
he  at  the  present  moment  remembered 
that  had  been  the  case.  Another  error  to 
which  the  present  system  was  subject  was 
in  his  opinion  the  predilection  of  the 
parties  themselves  to  exclude  from  the 
committee  those  very  men  whose  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  have  most 
weight.  A  party  to  a  contested  election, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  a 
very  clever  counsel  whose  services  he  had 
retained,  preferred  rather  to  have  it  in  his 
hands  to  address  a  committee  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  matter,  than  to  submit  his  case 
to  a  Committee  of  experienced  men  whose 
opinions  were  known  to  have  weight  and 
authority.  These  were  a  few  of  the  ob- 
jections to  which  the  present  system  was 
liable ;  and  in  coming  in  the  next  place  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  to  remedy 
these  defects,  he  must  say,  that/after  all  that 
had  been  proposed  by  others,  he  had 
very  great  hesitation  in  offering  any  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject.  He  was  desirous, 
in  the  first  place,  of  doing  away  with  the 
practice  of  summoning  Members  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  names  drawn  upon 
a  committee,  and  he  wished  also  to  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  party, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  practice  of  ex- 
cluding Members  whose  authority  should 
have  most  weight  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
With  these  objects  in  view  he  should  pro- 
pose, that  after  a  general  election  the  first 
act  of  the  House  should  be  to  determine 
who  were  liable  to  serve  upon  Election 
Committees.  Some  extent  of  service 
should  be  prescribed  also  which  should  en- 
title a  Member  to  exemption  from  subse- 
quent Committees;  for  he  did  not  think, 
for  instance,  that  a  man's  having  served 
upon  a  committee  on  a  petition  which  went 
off  in  half  an  hour  on  a  point  of  form 
should  entitle  him  to  exemption.  Whether 
or  not  the  Members  of  Government  should 
be  liable  to  serve  was  a  point  which  he 
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should  leave  to  themselves.  He  very 
much  doubted,  also,  whether  he  should 
exclude  those  Members  from  participation 
in  Election  Committees  who  happened  to 
be  themselves  petitioned  against.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  see  any  wise  or  reasonable 
principle  upon  which  they  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  duty,  whilst  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  every  other  right  and 
power  as  Members  of  that  House.  He 
thought  also  that  this  rule  held  out  a  great 
inducement  to  parties  to  petition  against 
Members  for  the  mere  purpose  of  pre- 
venting them  from  sitting  on  election  com- 
mittees. He  thought  the  House  should 
facilitate  bona  fide  petitions  as  much  as 
possible,  bufthat,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
give  no  encouragement  to  frivolous  peti- 
tions, which  had  no  other  object  than  that 
of  crippling  the  public  service  of  the 
Member  BO  petitioned  against.  It  was  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  with  him  whether  this 
rule  should  be  abandoned,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  threw  out  the  point  as  one  de- 
serving of  consideration.  Having  once 
determined  who  were  liable  to  serve  on 
Election  Committees  ;  they  came  now  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  appointing  an  as- 
sessor, or  judge,  whose  authority  should 
guide  and  have  weight  with  the  Com- 
mittee. He  saw  a  very  great  objection 
against  calling  repeatedly  upon  the 
Speaker  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  was 
certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Speaker  should  hold  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice between  contending  parties;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thought  it  extremely 
desirable,  that  he  should  not  be  continually 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  settle  disputed 
points  between  conflicting  parties.  All 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  call  upon  the 
Speaker  to  do  would  be  one  single  act, 
which  he  was  sure  he  would  perform  with 
the  most  perfect  impartiality  and  integ- 
rity, and  in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  parties.  What  he  should  call  upon 
the  Speaker  to  do  would  be,  to  nominate  a 
Committee,  which  he  should  call  a  ge- 
neral committee  for  elections,  and  which 
he  should  propose  should  consist  of  very 
few  Members,  perhaps  four  or  six,  or  some 
such  limited  number.  The  House  and 
the  country,  he  was  sure,  would  cheerfully 
repose  confidence  in  the  perfect  impar- 
tiality with  which  the  Speaker  would  in 
all  cases  proceed  to  nominate  the  general 
Committee.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable 
to  require  the  consent  of  the  House  to  the 
Committee  when  nominated  by  the 
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Speaker ;  or  it  might  be  deemed  better  and 
simpler  to  leave  the  matter  finally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  This,  however,  was 
a  point  upon  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
indifferent,  though  he  thought  it  so  easy 
to  constitute  a  general  Committee  of  this 
kind  with  perfect  fairness,  that  the  matter 
might  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker.  The  Committee  so  appointed 
would  be  perfectly  impartially  constituted  ; 
and  to  this  Committee,  acting  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  he  would  leave  the 
duty  of  appointing  the  Select  Committees 
which  were  to  try  all  election  petitions.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  there  were  thirty  election 
petitions  pending,  the  general  Committee 
of  four  or  six  would  have  to  select  thirty 
Committees  to  try  these  petitions,  either 
by  selecting  thirty  election  Committees 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  appropriating 
them  to  the  several  petitions  by  ballot,  or 
by  selecting  the  Committee  individually  to 
try  each  particular  petition.  He  must  say, 
however,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  was  so 
averse  to  everything  having  the  colour  of 
chance  about  it,  that  he  should  much  prefer 
the  latter  course  of  appointing  a  dis- 
tinct Committee  to  try  the  merits  of  each 
particular  petition.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  petition  from  Dublin.  He 
would  leave  it  to  the  general  Committee  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  try  the  merits  of 
the  petition,  with  full  confidence  that  they 
would  select  a  competent  and  impartial 
Committee  for  the  purpose.  In  the  next 
place,  he  should  propose,  that  the  election 
Committees  should  be  more  limited  in  their 
numbers.  He  thought  seven  would  be 
quite  enough  to  form  a  Committee, 
perhaps  five  might  be  too  few ;  but  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  reduce  the 
number  to  seven  or  nine.  If  it  was  thought 
that  mistakes  might  still  be  made,  and 
persons  be  nominated  by  the  general  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  some  personal  objection 
might  reasonably  apply,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  the  general  Committee  should, 
in  the  first  place,  appoint  eleven  or  thir- 
teen names,  giving  the  parties  to  the  peti- 
tion a  limited  right  lo  strike.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  seven  were  to  be  the  consti- 
tuent number  of  an  election  committee, 
it  might  still  be  a  question  whether  the 
general  Committee  would  appoint  those 
seven  at  once,  or  whether  they  should 
nominate  eleven,  giving  the  parties  on 
either  side  a  right  to  two  strikes.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  desirable,  he 
thought,  to  give  the  Committees  the  aid 


of  assessors.    In  order  to  do  this,  tbey 
might  either  compose  the  Committee  of 
six  Members,  with  a  legal  assessor,  who 
should  be  their  chairman,  with  the  voice 
and  authority  of  a  judge,  and  equal  in 
every  respect   to  any   other  Member  of 
of  the  Committee ;  or  they  might  constitute 
the  Committee  of  seven  Members,  and 
give  them  the  assistance  and  aid  of  an  as- 
sessor.   There  were  one  or  two   points 
upon  the  respective  merits  or  preferable- 
ness  of  which  he  would  then  give  no  opin- 
ion.    One  very  great  difficulty  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  assessors   would   be    this ; 
that  the  call  for  their  services  would  not 
be  uniform  or  permanent.     At  the  first 
meeting  of  Parliament  after  a  general  elec- 
tion, there  would  naturally  be  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  petitions,and  the  ser- 
vices of  several  assessors  would,  of  course,  be 
required;  whilst,in  subsequent  years,  there 
might  only  occur  two  or  three  contested 
elections.     If  a  permanent  staff  of  asses- 
sors, therefore,  were  to  be  kept  up,  the 
public  would  be  burdened  with  the  salaries 
of  officers  whose  services  wereonly  required 
for  one   year  out  of  every  four  or   five. 
Upon   this  point,   therefore,    he    should 
be  inclined   to  copy  the  principle  of  an 
Irjsh  act,  and  provide,  that  all  persons  who 
were  willing  to  act  in  this  capacity,  should 
notify  their  willingness  to  the  House,  and 
that  tbey  should  be  selected  from  the  list 
so  formed  by  the  general  Committee  for 
the  particular  cases  which  occurred  to  're- 
quire them.     At  the  same  time  he  would 
have  it  understood  bj  those  parties,  that 
whilst  the  House  was  willing  to  pay  them 
liberally   for  their  services  whilst  the  oc- 
casion for  them  lasted,  its  connexion  with 
them  ceased  with  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
House  was  at  full  liberty  to  choose  where  it 
pleased  on  all  subsequent  occasions.  With 
regard  to  a  court  of  appeal,   to  ratify  or 
dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  general 
body,  he  thought  there  were  such  objec- 
tions to  this  tribunal,   that  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  unless  it  was    found   absolutely 
necessary,  or  unless  the  points  in  dispute 
were  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  left  to 
the  determination  of  a  single  judge.  These 
were  the  general  principle?  on  which  he 
supposed  a  tribunal  might  be  constituted 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  free  from 
the  objections  which  applied  to  that  which 
at  present  existed.     He  should  have   no 
attendance  of  Members  on  the  ballot.    He 
should   exclude  the  operation  of  chance. 
He  should  have  a  preliminary  Committee, 
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fairly  selected  from  those  fitting  in  the 
iHouse,  who  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  adviser,  who  might  regulate  their  de- 
cisions, in  a  manner  not  only  consonant 
with  justice,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
He  should  also  insure  on  each  Commit- 
tee the  presence  of  a  competent  number 
of  Members  experienced  in  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  who  should  not  be  dis- 
qualified on  the  ground  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience. He  did  not  conceive  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  further 
suggestions  in  addition  to  those  he  had 
already  stated,  and  which  were  exclusively 
his  own.  The  bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
contained  many  of  the  objections  which 
applied  to  the  present  system.  It  was  de- 
fective as  to  the  initiatory  proceedings, 
which  were  left  by  it  under  all  the  influ- 
ence of  party  excitement ;  because  there 
would  continue  the  same  motives,  the 
same  manifest  interest  for  each  party,  to 
attend  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible. 
And,  on  the  whole,  unless  he  saw  some 
chance  of  remedying  the  main  defects 
of  the  present  system,  by  some  course 
fundamentally  different,  he  could  not  see 
any  adfa^itage  in  a  change  merely  pro- 
viding for  subordinate  defects.  All  the 
main  objections  to  the  present  system  re- 
mained in  force  against  that  which  was 
now  submitted,  besides  others  of  minor 
importance,  which  peculiarly  applied  to 
it.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
an  assessor,  he  thought  it  of  so  much  im* 
portance  that  adverse  litigant  parties 
should  both  choose  a  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  their  disputes,  that  he  would 
invite  them  to  an  agreement  on  this  point, 
^nd  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  done 
to  effect  that  object.  And  when  he  knew 
how  often  parties  coincided  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assessor,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  when  the  services  of  men  of 
eminence  were  secured,  both  by  the  hon- 
our of  the  station  and  the  ample  remune- 
ration which  attached  to  it,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  adverse 
parlies  to  agree  to  an  assessor.  It  was  a 
sound  principle  of  jurisprudence  generally 
acted  on,  that  when  litigating  parties  could 
do  so,  they  ought  to  adopt  friendly  arbi* 
tration.  These  were  the  suggestions  which 
he  thought  it  right  to  offer,  afler  having 
given  the  subject  the  best  consideration 
whichhecould,andwhich,atanyrate,  were 
not  founded  in  any  lurking  desire  tQ  secure 
advantage  to  party.    '*  1  do  feel,"  said 


the  right  hon.  Baronet,  "  that  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  House  are  concerned 
in  the  amendment  of  this  system.  I  do 
believe,  that  the  interests  of  justice  are  in- 
volved in  its  amelioration,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  House  which  professes  to  be 
governed  by  principles  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, must  necessarily  entertain  the 
strongest  desire  that  any  tribunal  appoint- 
ed to  decide  controverted  elections,  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  partake  of  that  integrity, 
and  honour,  and  be  free  from  the  imputa. 
lion  of  partiality.'' 

Mr.  O'ConneU  had  hoped,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  instead  of  offering  sugges- 
tionsj  would  have  proposed  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  a  Committee,  where  it 
might  be  deliberately  considered.  He  was 
quite  free  to  admit,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discuss  this  question  in  a  more  suitable 
tone  and  temper,  or  with  greater  ability 
than  had  been  displayed.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  opened,  and  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  party  feeling 
which  had  been  observed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
mode  of  discussing  this  question  showed 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  first  stage 
towards  appointing  such  a  tribunal  as 
would  aroeli&rate'  the  system.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  clung  much  to  retaining  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  House ;  but  yet  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  extrinsic  aid,  and  whe- 
ther that  should  be  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  assessor  to  advise,  or  a 
judge  to  determine,  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time  admitted,  even  by  the  advocate 
for  retaining  the  power  of  decision  in  the 
House,  the  necessity  of  some  additional 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  justice. 
Let  it  then,  be  recollected,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  extrinsic  assistance  was  admitted, 
and  that  other  individuals,  besides  the 
Members  of  the  House,  were  called  on  to 
aid  in  this  proceeding.  For  his  part,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  this  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  with  instruct 
tions  to  consider  the  operation  of  the 
Grenville  Act,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  present  evils.  That  was  the  plan 
which  he  meant  to  propose  ;  that  was  the 
motion  with  which  he  meant  to  conclude 
the  few  observations  he  should  address  to 
the  House.  He  thought  they  should  have 
this  question  deliberately  considered  in 
Committee  in  all  its  bearings,  particularly 
when  it  was  once  admitted,  that  something 
additional  was  required  for  the  proper  tric^ 
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Speaker ;  or  it  might  be  deemed  better  and 
simpler  to  leave  the  matter  finally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  This^  however,  was 
a  point  upon  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
indififerent,  though  he  thought  it  so  easy 
to  constitute  a  general  Committee  of  this 
kind  with  perfect  fairness,  that  the  matter 
might  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker.  The  Committee  so  appointed 
would  be  perfectly  impartially  constituted  ; 
and  to  this  Committee,  acting  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  he  would  leave  the 
duty  of  appointing  the  Select  Committees 
which  were  to  try  all  election  petitions.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  there  were  thirty  election 
petitions  pending,  the  general  Committee 
of  four  or  six  would  have  to  select  thirty 
Committees  to  try  these  petitions,  either 
by  selecting  thirty  election  Committees 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  appropriating 
them  to  the  several  petitions  by  ballot,  or 
by  selecting  the  Committee  individually  to 
try  each  particular  petition.  He  must  say, 
however,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  was  so 
averse  to  everything  having  the  colour  of 
chance  about  it,  that  he  should  much  prefer 
the  latter  course  of  appointing  a  dis- 
tinct Committee  to  try  the  merits  of  each 
particular  petition.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  petition  from  Dublin.  He 
would  leave  it  to  the  general  Committee  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  try  the  merits  of 
the  petition,  with  full  confidence  that  they 
would  select  a  competent  and  impartial 
Committee  for  the  purpose.  In  the  next 
place,  he  should  propose,  that  the  election 
Committees  should  be  more  limited  in  their 
numbers.  He  thought  seven  would  be 
quite  enough  to  form  a  Committee, 
perhaps  five  might  be  too  few;  but  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  reduce  the 
number  to  seven  or  nine.  If  it  was  thought 
that  mistakes  might  still  be  made,  and 
persons  be  nominated  by  the  general  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  some  personal  objection 
might  reasonably  apply,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  the  general  Committee  should, 
in  the  first  place,  appoint  eleven  or  thir- 
teen names,  giving  the  parties  to  the  peti- 
tion a  limited  right  to  strike.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  seven  were  to  be  the  consti- 
tuent number  of  an  election  committee, 
it  might  still  be  a  question  whether  the 
general  Committee  would  appoint  those 
seven  at  once,  or  whether  they  should 
nominate  eleven,  giving  the  parties  on 
either  side  a  right  to  two  strikes.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  desirable,  he 
thought,  to  give  the  Committees  the  aid 


of  assessors.    In  order  to  do  this^  Ibey 
might  either  compose  the  Conamittee  of 
six  Members,  with  a  legal  assessor,  who 
should  be  their  chairman,  with  the  voice 
and  authority  of  a  judge,  and  equal  in 
every  respect   to   any   other  Member  of 
of  the  Committee ;  or  they  might  constitute 
the  Committee  of  seven  Members,    and 
give  them  the  assistance  and  aid  of  an  as- 
sessor.    There   were  one   or  two    points 
upon  the  respective  merits  or  preferable- 
ness  of  which  he  would  then  give  no  opin- 
ion.    One  very  great  difficulty  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  assessors  would   be     this ; 
that  the  call  for  their  services  would  not 
be  uniform  or   permanent.     At  the  first 
meeting  of  Parliament  after  a  general  elec- 
tion, there  would  naturally  be  a  compara- 
tively large  numberofpetitious,and  the  ser* 
vices  of  several  assessors  would,  of  course,  be 
required;  whilst,in  subsequent  years,  there 
might  only  occur  two  or  three  contested 
elections.     If  a  permanent  staff  of  asses- 
sors, therefore,  were  to  be  kept  up,   the 
public  would  be  burdened  wiih  the  salaries 
of  officers  whose  services  were  only  required 
for  one   year  out  of  every  four  or   ^vc. 
Upon    this  point,   therefore,    he    should 
be  inclined   to  copy  the  principle  of  an 
Irish  act,  and  provide,  that  all  persons  who 
were  willing  to  actio  this  capacity,  should 
notify  their  willingness  to  the  House,  and 
that  they  should  be  selected  from  the  list 
so  formed  by  the  general  Committee  for 
the  particular  cases  which  occurred  to  're- 
quire them.     At  the  same  time  he  would 
have  it  understood  by  those  parties,  that 
whilst  the  House  was  willing  to  pay  them 
liberally   for  their  services  whilst  the  oc- 
casion for  them  lasted,  its  connexion  with 
them  ceased  with  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
House  was  at  full  liberty  to  choose  where  it 
pleased  on  all  subsequent  occasions.  With 
regard  to  a  court  of  appeal,   to  ratify  or 
dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  general 
body,  he  thought  there  were  such  objec- 
tions to  this  tribunal,   that  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  unless  it  was    found   absolutely 
necessary,  or  unless  the  points  in  dispute 
were  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  left  to 
the  determination  of  a  single  judge.  These 
were  the  general  principle?  on  which  he 
supposed  a  tribunal  might  be  constituted 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  free  from 
the  objections  which  applied  to  that  which 
at  present  existed.     He  should   have    no 
attendance  of  Members  on  the  ballot.    He 
should   exclude  the  operation  of  chance. 
He  should  have  a  preliminary  Committee, 
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fairly  selected  from  those  s^ittiog  in  the 
House,  who  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  adviser,  who  might  regulate  their  de- 
cisions, in  a  manner  not  only  consonant 
with  justice,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
He  should  also  insure  on  each  Commit- 
tee the  presence  of  a  competent  number 
of  Members  experienced  in  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  who  should  not  be  dis- 
qualified on  the  ground  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience. He  did  not  conceive  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  further 
suggestions  in  addition  to  those  he  had 
already  stated,  and  which  were  exclusively 
his  own.  The  bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
contained  many  of  the  objections  which 
applied  to  the  present  system.  It  was  de- 
fective as  to  the  initiatory  proceedings, 
which  were  left  by  it  under  all  the  influ- 
ence of  party  excitement ;  because  there 
would  continue  the  same  motives,  the 
same  manifest  interest  for  each  party,  to 
attend  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible. 
And,  on  the  whole,  unless  he  saw  some 
chance  of  remedying  the  main  defects 
of  the  present  system,  by  some  course 
fundamentally  different,  he  could  not  see 
any  adyaiitage  in  a  change  merely  pro- 
viding for  subordinate  defects.  All  the 
main  objections  to  the  present  system  re- 
mained in  force  against  that  which  was 
now  submitted,  besides  others  of  minor 
importance,  which  peculiarly  applied  to 
it.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
an  assessor,  he  thought  it  oi  so  much  im* 
portance  that  adverse  litigant  parties 
should  both  choose  a  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  their  disputes,  that  he  would 
invite  them  to  an  agreement  on  this  point, 
^nd  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  done 
to  effect  that  object.  And  when  he  knew 
how  often  parties  coincided  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assessor,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  when  the  services  of  men  of 
eminence  were  secured,  both  by  the  hon- 
our of  the  station  and  the  ample  remune- 
ration which  attached  to  it,  there  would 
be  uo  great  difficulty  in  getting  adverse 
parties  to  agree  to  an  assessor.  It  was  a 
sound  principle  of  jurisprudence  generally 
acted  on,  that  when  litigating  parties  could 
do  so,  they  ought  to  adopt  friendly  arbi« 
tration.  These  were  the  suggestions  which 
he  thought  it  right  to  offer,  after  having 
given  the  subject  the  best  consideration 
which  he  could,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  were 
not  founded  in  any  lurking  desire  to  secure 
advantage  to  party.     '*  I  do  feel,"  said 


the  right  hon.  Batonet,  '^  that  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  House  are  concerned 
in  the  amendment  of  this  system.  I  do 
believe,  that  the  interests  of  justice  are  in- 
volved in  its  amelioration,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  House  which  professes  to  be 
governed  by  principles  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, must  necessarily  entertain  the 
strongest  desire  that  any  tribunal  appoint- 
ed to  decide  controverted  elections,  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  partake  of  that  integrity, 
and  honour,  and  be  free  from  the  imputa. 
tion  of  partiality." 

Mr.  O'ConneU  had  hoped,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  instead  of  ofiering  sugges- 
tions, would  have  proposed  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  a  Committee,  where  it 
might  be  deliberately  considered.  He  was 
quite  free  to  admit,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discuss  this  question  in  a  more  suitable 
tone  and  temper,  or  with  greater  ability 
than  had  been  displayed,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  opened,  and  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  party  feeling 
which  had  been  observed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
mode  of  discussing  this  question  showed 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  first  stage 
towards  appointing  such  a  tribunal  as 
would  ameli5rate'  the  system.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  clung  much  to  retaining  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  House ;  but  yet  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  extrinsic  aid,  and  whe- 
ther that  should  be  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  assessor  to  advise,  or  a 
judge  to  determine,  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time  admitted,  even  by  the  advocate 
for  retaining  the  power  of  decision  in  the 
House,  the  necessity  of  some  additional 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  justice. 
Let  it  then,  be  recollected,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  extrinsic  assistance  was  admitted, 
and  that  other  individuals,  besides  the 
Members  of  the  House,  were  called  on  to 
aid  in  this  proceeding.  For  his  part,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  this  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  with  instruc* 
tions  to  consider  the  operation  of  the 
Grenville  Act,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  present  evils.  That  was  the  plan 
which  he  meant  to  propose  ;  that  was  the 
motion  with  which  he  meant  to  conclude 
the  few  observations  he  should  address  to 
the  House.  He  thought  they  should  have 
this  question  deliberately  considered  in 
Committee  in  all  its  bearings,  particularly 
when  it  was  once  admitted,  that  something 
additional  was  required  for  the  proper  tricijl 
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men  as  sotemnly  sworn  now  as  they  could  I  trying  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
Ka  »K->n  ?    Wnrp  tK^ti  rM.t  nnur  tsUo^A  *.«   landlord.     And  what  a  cruel  hardship  it 


be  then  ?    Were  they  not  now  placed  as 
much  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  as 
they  could  be  then  f    What  advantage, 
therefore,  could  it  be  to  make  a  different 
selection  ?  or  if  they  determined  to  do  so, 
let  them  come  to  the  resolution  after  full 
deliberation.      He  admitted,  that  much 
might  be  done  in  accordance  wiih   the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for 
defining  the  rights  of  election  by  codifica- 
tion, and  making  mandatory  declarations 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  phraseology 
in  a  particular  way.     There  were  some 
points  which  certainly  admitted  of  being 
reduced  to  certainty ;  for  instance,  whe- 
ther the  registry  should  be  opened  or  notk 
There  were  Gentlemen  who  were  as  pure 
and  honourable  men  as  could  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  who  had  decided  this 
Session,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  re- 
gistry should  not  be  opened,  and  Gentle- 
men equally  respectable  were  of  opinion 
thai  it  should  be  opened.     They  could 
codify  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there 
was  an  undiscovered  region  which  lay  be- 
yond codification,  and  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  construction  must  arise.     So  that 
when  once  party  bias  prevailed,  however 
they  made  the  law,  they  must,  however 
reluctantly,  include  another  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  these  tribunals.     A 
great  deal  might  be  done  bv  determining 
of  what  the  franchise  should  really  con- 
sist; by  making  the  registry  conclusive, 
and  forming  a  tribunal  of  appeal.     Take 
the  French  law.     In  France,  the  right  to 
▼ote  was  determined  by  the  jury-list.     It 
having  been  decided  that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  be  placed  on  the  list,  any  person 
might  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  to 
have  him  struck  off,  or  he  himself  might 
appeal  if  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to 
the  privilege,  though  not  included  in  the 
Ibt     No  question  could,  by  possibility, 
arise  afterwards.     In  this  country,  many 
improvements  might  be  effected  in  this 
respect ;  and  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  to 
take  away  the  temptation  to  bad  judging 
and  the  opportunity  for  wrong  decisions, 
it  was  perfectly  right  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  franchise  should  be  strictly 
defined,  and  that  a  proper  decision  on  a 
voter's  right  should  be  conclusive.    But 
even  after  they  had  taken  every  precaution 
of  this  description,  were  not  facts  in  every 
case  the  subject  matter  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  such  a  tribunal  as  that  intended  ? 
It  was  folly  to  go  into  the  registry  without 


was   to   bring   over  from  Ireland  six    or 
seven  witnesses  to  prove,  that  a  ten-pound 
voter  was  entitled  to  the  franchise  !  l^ere 
was  also  the  case  of  bribery  again ;  de- 
scribe it  in  as  accurate   terms   as  they 
could,  it  must  be  left  to  a  construction  of 
law  and  to  trial  of  fact.     Who  was  the 
witness  that  ought  to  be  credited  how  far 
his  knowledge  went,  how  he  comported 
himself  P    These  were  points  which  none 
but  an  impartial  jury  (if  it  were  possible 
to  be  found)  could  decide.    It  was  impos- 
sible, then,  so  to  arrange  any  law  as  not 
to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  discretion  and 
opinion  of   the  Committee    itself.      He 
should    not  further   detain    the    House. 
Everything  which  had   fallen    from    the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ouglit  to  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  not  in  a  conversation  across 
the  tabic,  but  in  a  Committee,  where  the 
opinions  of  each  Member  might  be  com- 
pared and  sustained  by  him   who  intro- 
duced any  proposition  to  be  considered. 
He  should  conclude,  by  moving,  that  the 
bill   be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
with  **  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating the  trial  of  Controverted  Elec- 
tions, and  to  report  such  alterations  and 
amendments  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
correct  existing  evils." 

Mr.  C.  B idler  was  anxious  to  state  his 
reasons  for  considering  the  Bill  which  he 
had  introduced  as  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  they  all  lamented.  He  should 
first  deal  with  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  amend- 
ment as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  wished  the  Bill  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  not  to 
examine  it  and  report  on  its  details,  but  to 
do  over  again  the  work  of  the  Committee 
from  whteh  the  Bill  had  emanated,  and  to 
strike  out  a  new  plan.  The  House,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  consent  to  such  a  mockery 
of  their  own  proceedings.  The  plan  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  very  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  very  extensive^ 
and  he  was  glad  the  House  was  afforded  by 
it  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
House  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  West- 
minst^  Hall.  He  was  exceedingly  glad 
that  tbc  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  come  to  his  assistance ;  and  though  he 
was  rather  afraid,  from  aome  observations 
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which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made, 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  contrary  course^ 
he  was  glad  that  on  mature  consideration^ 
and  in  accordance  witli  the  Conservative 
principles  which  he  professed,  he  had  de- 
termined to  resist  a  proposal  which  involved 
a  most  rash  and  dangerous  innovation.  He 
might  thank  any  one  for  this,  but  particu- 
larly the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  the  part 
which,  with  his  station,  interest,  and  cha* 
racter,  he  had  taken  on  himself  in  com- 
mencing the  debate,  and  giving  to  it  a  tone 
of  calm  deliberation  and  perfect  freedom 
from  party  favour  which  he  hoped  would 
be  adopted  by  every  body  as  suc^ssfully  as 
he  should  do  his  utmost  to  imitate  it.  The 
only  thing  he  had  to  complain  of  with  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  was,  that  he  had  not 
gone  into  such  details  as  would  prove  its 
practicability.  The  hon,  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman inveighed  against  that  House ;  he 
argued  that  the  functions  of  Committees 
should  be  transferred,  and  that  trials  should 
take  place  by  judge  and  jury  of  the  disputed 
questions  which  came  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  that  House.  He  told  them,  that 
the  judges  were  to  get  an  impartial  jury  in 
some  county  near  the  place  where  the  facts 
arose,  but  where  this  happy  county  was,  to 
which  they  were  to  transfer  their  jurisdic- 
tion was  one  of  those  important  details 
which  he  had  kept  out  of  their  considera- 
tion at  present,  and  which  he  supposed  he 
meant  to  reserve  for  the  Committee  up 
stairs.  There  were  only  two  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  which  contained  any 
semblance  of  plausibility.  One  was  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  by  the  House,  to 
whom  all  cases  should  be  referred.  It  was 
ai^ed  in  favour  of  this  proposal,  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  ^ving  such  a  juri»* 
diction,  because  the  judge  being  nominated 
by  the  House,  would  take  care  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  privileges  and  independence. 
But  the  objection  whidi  he  had  to  this 
plan  was,  that  such  a  person  would  be  the 
nominee  of  the  majority  when  he  was 
ap|)ointed,  and  then  his  decisions  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  party  in  the 
minority.  Or  if  they  were,  suppose  th^ 
appointment  to  last  without  sudi  a  minority 
existing  in  the  House,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  the  majority  which  then  pre- 
vailed, could  consent  to  have  their  privileges 
sacrificed  at  the  dictates  of  one  whom  they 
considered  the  nominee  of  a  former  maj<»r-i 
ity,  and  who  represented  the  interests  of 
tJbe  present  minority.  It  was  very  impor- 
iMiitlbftt  judicial  establishmentsiiiould  oon* 


form  to  the  general  principle  established 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes^  and  in  this 
country,  no  one  could  doubt  the  general 
partiality  for  trial  by  jury.  But  then,  they 
could  not  know  precisely  what  machinery 
was  to  be  supplied  for  distinguishhig  in 
these  new  tribunals  between  law  and  fact. 
Would  they  adopt  the  artificial  and  laboured 
system  of  pleading  used  in  the  courts.  Was 
there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  in  respect 
to  Parliamentary  eases  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country  could  get  rid  of  party 
bias  ?  Again,  had  they  any  reason  to  hope 
they  could  find  a  set  of  oountiy  gentlemen 
who  should  be  either  above  party  bias  or 
the  suspicion  of  it?  He  confessed  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  who  certainly 
all  hb  life  had  not  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  )U8tioe, 
propose  that  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions should  be  added  to  their  other  duties. 
He  had  some  experience  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  courts  of  law,  and  he  never  yet 
knew  of  any  case  at  all  touching  upon 
political  matters  in  which  both  judge  and 
jury  had  not  their  decision  attributed  to 
party  motives  and  bias*  At  the  assises 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  hear 
the  counsel  and  solicitors  in  such  oases  ask- 
ing each  other  what  were  the  politics  and 
opinions  of  the  judge  and  jury,  clearly 
proving  that  it  was  at  least  as  much  to 
these  as  to  the  pure  merits  of  the  case  they 
looked  for  the  verdict.  He  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  to  the  judges  of  Westminster 
Hall  the  possession  of  a  high  character,  but 
still  he  must  say,  that  whenever  in  their 
official  duties  they  came  in  contact  with 
pditics,  their  good  character^  more  or  less, 
became  tarnished.  How  far,  he  asked,  did 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  as  to  the  law  of 
libd  and  high  treason  agree  with  those  of 
the  public  ?  The  opinion  was  rife  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Tory  judges 
stretched  their  authority  in  such  matters  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  people.  But  in 
respect  to  the  particular  point  under  con- 
sideration, the  House  was  not  without 
some  practical  experience  of  the  disadvan* 
ti^s  arising  from  letting  the  judges  inter- 
fere in  election  matters.  In  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  the  judges  did  so  interfere, 
the  Act  giving  a  power  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  revising  barristers  to  the 
judge  of  assize.  Now  he  had  heard  it  stated 
in  that  House—- he  believed  it  was  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin — that 
there  w^e  ten  Tory  and  two  Liberal  jud 
in  Irdand,  and  thiut  invariably*  in  all 
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ileal  matters,  the  decision  of  these  judges 
bore  the  impress  of  their  party  feelings. 
The  question  of  value  was  a  very  important 
one  in  registration  matters.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  Liberal  or  popular  party  to  have 
it  rated  very  low;  while  with  the  Tory  party 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  desirable  point 
to  have  it  set  at  a  high  rate.  It  all  but 
invariably  happened, that  when  this  question 
was  mooted  in  Ireland  the  ten  Tory  judges 
decided  with  the  Tory  party,  and  the  two 
Libera]  with  the  Liberal  party.  But  even 
supposing  the  decision  of  the  judges  to 
be  correct,  so  high  did  party  feeling  run 
in  the  country,  that  in  every  case  it  was 
to  be  apprehended,  the  unsuccessful  party 
might  impugn,  and  as  the  purity  of  the 
judges  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  object  of  the  Parliament, 
he  should  fear  the  experiment  of  giving 
them  authority  over  party  questions.  He 
should  now  wish  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  although  his  doins 
so  without  having  had  time  to  consider  his 
somewhat  complicated  suggestions  might 
appear  presumptuous.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  some  great  defects  in 
the  construction  of  election  committees. 
The  first  referred  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Members  who  had  to  sit  on  election 
committees  were  collected  together  —  he 
meant  the  process  which,  in  Parliamentary 
phraseology,  was  termed  *'  whipping  a  com- 
mittee." He  quite  admitted,  this  was  an 
evil  well  deserving  general  attention,  and 
though  he  might  be  liable  to  the  charge  of 
doing  nothing  specifically  in  his  bill  to  re- 
move it,  he  thought  it  was  not  likely  to 
eome  into  play  as  obnoxiously  under  his 
plan  as  it  did  at  present.  The  matter  had 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  which  his  bill  emanated,  and 
the  plan  they  suggested  in  this  respect  was 
the  following  one : — They  proposed,  that 
the  selection  of  the  Members  to  serve  on  a 
Committee,  should  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  their  attendance  in  the  House  on  the 
day  of  its  nomination,  but  that  a  Member 
might  be  named  in  his  absence,  and  that 
onre  named,  he  should  be  obliged  to  serve. 
Not,  however,  to  keep  Members  unnecessa. 
rily  in  town,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
House  into  panels  of  sixty  each,  and  the 
Committee  should,  in  turn,  be  selected 
from  one  or  more,  of  those  panels.  He 
had  not  shrunk  from  proposing  to  include 
this  plan  in  his  present  bill,  from  any  aver- 
sion to  it,  but  simply  from  the  inability  he 
found,  to  get  all  parlies  to  lurrM*  ^n  the 


various  propositions  into  which  the  mea- 
sure of  necessity  divided  itself.     One  ob- 
jected to  one  part  of  the  Bill  while  assent- 
ing to  others,  while  another  made  that  very 
<  obnoxious  point,  a  sine  qud  non  ;  and  thus, 
j  in  his  inability  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
parties,   he   found   himself   compelled   to 
limit  the   measure    much  more    than   he 
deemed  expedient,  or   originally  contem. 
plated.     Secondly,  in  his  list  of  the  defects 
of   the    present    system,  the   right   hon. 
Baronet  placed  the   selection  by  chance. 
This  was  the  only  point  of  principle  on 
which   he   found  it    impossible  to   agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  incidental,  not 
only  to  the  jury  system,  but  every  other 
system  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  coun- 
terbalance the  evil  of  permanent  j  udges.    If 
they  should  determine  upon  adopting  for 
Parliamentary  cases,  anything  like  the  jury 
system,  or  indeed  if  they   did  otherwise 
than  leave  the  power  of  absolute  decision 
to  the   judges*   they  must,  of   necessity, 
retain  the  system  of  selecting  by  chance. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  further  objected  to 
anything  Irke  striking.       This  also,    he 
feared,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  rid  of. 
He  willingly  admitted,  that  the  present 
plan  of  striking  was  the  very  worst  that 
could  possibly  be  devised.     The  chief  evil, 
however,  he  proposed  to  obviate  by.  pro- 
viding, that  the  party  striking  out  a  name, 
should  not  know  the  name  that  followed, 
so  that  each  party  would  be  forced  to  object 
only  to  those  to  whom  there  was  some  real 
substantial  objection.     He  now  came  to  the 
point  of  assessors.     Upon  this  head,  there 
was  one  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  himself.     They 
both  agreed,  that  there  should  be  assessors 
to  guidfe  the  inquiry,  but  they  differed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  se- 
lected, and  more  important  still  in  regard 
to  their  permanence.     The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  that  accordingly  as  an  assessor 
was  required,  some  gentleman  should  be 
selected  from  the  bar  for  the  purpose.     By 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  no  fixity  would 
be  given  to  the  law ;  and,  on  this  ground, 
if  on  no  other,  he  objected  to  it.     What  he 
proposed  was,  to  establish  a  tribunal  of^three 
assessors,  to  consist  of  gentlemen  whose 
names,     characters,    and    opinions,    were 
known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  public. 
This  tribunal  he  proposed,  should  be  per- 
manent, the  great  value  of  the  judicial 
system  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  perma. 
nence  of  the  judges  by  whom  it  was  put 
into  operation*    This  principle  would  be 
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lost  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  hon*  Ba- 
ronet's plan.  According  to  it,  assessors 
were  to  be  named  by  a  general  committee, 
accordingly  as  they  were  required.  Now, 
suppose  an  arbitrator  thus  casually  selected, 
were  to  give  a  wrong  decision,  would  it  not 
be  said  by  the  great  body  of  the  public,  not 
that  he  had  given  a  false  or  captious  deci- 
sion, but  a  too  honest  decision.  Again, 
what  security  would  they  have  that  they 
could  at  all  times  procure  the  attendance  of 
a  competent  person  to  act  as  an  assessor  ? 
Every  one  seemed  to  agree,  that  some  legal 
knowledge  was  very  necessary  for  every 
legal  tribunal.  But  could  they,  if  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
at  all  times  depend  upon  the  services  of 
barristers  of  sufficient  eminence  and  attain- 
ments? But  it  was  urged  as  an  objection 
to  his  proposition  for  a  permanent  tribunal, 
that  as  these  assessors  would  only  be  re- 
quired for  one  Session  out  of  seven,  the 
country  would  be  paying  them  during  six 
Sessions  for  doing  nothing.  To  this  he  an- 
swered, that  he  would  prefer  paying  seven 
times  for  permanency  than  have  such  im- 
portant matters  intrusted  to  judges  hired 
by  the  job.  But  he  confessed  he  thought 
the  exertions  of  Parliament  might  be  di- 
rected to  much  more  important  matters 
than  the  selection  of  the  judges.  He 
thought  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
address  themselves  to  the  simplifying  of  the 
law  of  Parliament.  If  they  did  this,  they 
would  clear  the  road  of  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way.  He  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  simplifying  the 
law  of  Parliament  would  enable  them  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
good  and  competent  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  election  matters;  but  still,  if  properly 
done,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
matter  would  be  removed.  Again,  if 
the  vote  by  ballot  were  enacted,  full 
nine-tenths  of  the  election  committees 
would  be  done  away  with.  This  was  an 
argument  which  had  often  struck  him  as 
in  favour  of  that  measure.  If  they  had  vote 
by  ballot,  election  committees  would  be 
confined  to  cases  of  qualification,  riot,  or 
undue  influence  on  the  part  of  a  retuming- 
offioer.  But  to  return  to  the  difficulties 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  appointment 
of  the  assessors.  If  the  House  were  to  take 
these  assessors  from  the  bar,  they  would 
either  not  get  competent  persons,  or  have 
to  pay  for  their  services  very  enormous 
salaries.  His  opinion  was,  that  they  should 
not  go  out  of  the  House  at  all  fbr  these  as* 
8e89oxS|  but  from  tjkw  own  Members  ap- 


point permanent  chairmen  of  committees. 
There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  de- 
aired  to  address  an  observation,  and  that 
was  the  reduction  in  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  seemed  to  think  seven  was 
the  proper  number.  Hb  (Mr.  BuUer'a) 
impression  was,  that  they  should  have  just 
sufficient  Members  on  these  committees  to 
keep  in  check  the  decisions  of  the  perma- 
nent assessors.  He  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  concur  with  those  who  imputed  to 
Members  of  that  House  either  a  wilful  dis- 
regard of  oaths,  or  a  wilful  determination 
to  upset  justice;  but  he  believed,  that 
election  committees  were  very  often  misled 
by  their  wiorance,  of  what  in  reality  con- 
stituted Parliamentary  lajpr.  His  opinion 
was,  that  they  could  get  no  where  better 
materials  for  an  honest  and  impartial  jury 
than  within  the  walls  of  that  House ;  all 
that  was  required,  was  to  instruct  the 
Members  in  the  law,  and  to  make  them  re- 
sponsible to  public  opinion.  The  first  of 
these  requisites  would  be  obtained  through 
the  mecUum  of  the  permanent  assessors, 
and  for  gaining  the  second  he  should  pro- 
pose giving  to  the  proceedings  every  pos- 
sible publicity.  He  had,  in  conclusion,  but 
to  thank  the  House  for  having  so  long  lis- 
tened to  him.  Whatever  plan  they  might 
dhoose  to  adopt,  whatever  act  it  might 
please  them  eventually  to  pass,  whether 
they  should  decide  to  throw  out  his  bill,  or 
refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  begged 
to  assure  the  House  he  should  feel  per- 
fectly content  with  their  decision.  He 
naturally  should  prefer  to  see  his  own 
measure  adopted ;  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  a  source  of  the  greatest, 
satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  reflect 
hereafter  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  proposed  the  pre- 
sent measure,  had  adopted  a  law  to  remedy 
evils  which,  in  his  opinion^  it  concerned 
both  their  public  and  private  honour  to 
remove  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Oibson  observed,  that  the  existing 
evil  was  admitted  by  the  House  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  country.  But  what 
were  the  alleged  grievances  complained  of 
out  of  doors  ?  First,  the  general  incom- 
petence of  the  tribunal.  It  was  asserted, 
that  hon,  Members  were  placed  on  Elec- 
tion Committees  who  were  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  decide  on  the 
question  before  them.  The  second  alleged 
grievance  was,  that  party  feeling  prevailed 
over  justice  in  the  decisions  of  the  Election 
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tical  matters,  the  decision  of  the«e  judges  various  propontions  into  which  the  mea- 
bore  the  impren  of  their  pany  feelings,  sure  of  necessity  divided  itself.  One  ob- 
The  question  of  value  was  a  very  iraportant  jected  to  one  part  of  the  Bill  while  asKnt- 
ODe  in  registration  matters.  It  waa  the  in-  ,  ing  to  others,  white  another  made  that  veij 
terest  of  the  liberal  or  popular  party  to  have    obnoxious  point,  a  sine  qu&  mm  ;  and  thus. 


it  rated  very  low;  while  with  the  Tory  party 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  desirable  point 
to  have  it  set  at  a  high  rate.  It  all  hut 
invariably  happened, that  when  thisquestion 
was  mooted  in  Ireland  the  ten  Tory  judges 
decided  with  the  Tory  party,  and  the  two 
Libera]  with  the  Liheral  party.  But  even 
supposing  the  decision  of  the  judges  to 
he  correct,  so  high  did  party  feeling  run 
in  the  country,  that  in  every  case  it  was 
to  be  apprehended,  the  unsuccessful  party 
might  impugn,  and  as  the  purity  of  the 
judges  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  object  of  the  Parliament, 
h«  should  fear  the  experiment  of  triviDf; 
them  authority  over  party  question  >.  ii- 
should  now  wish  to  make  one  or  iwu  ru- 
marks  upon  the  plan  suggested  liv  tlit; 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  although  his  iu'w-' 
to  vrithout  having  had  time  to  cousiiIlt  his 
somewhat  complicated  suggestions  luight 
appear  presumptuous.  The  rigbi  lu>ii. 
Baronet  had  stated  some  great  &t'L<is  in 
the  construction  of  election  coaiiniiiccs. 
The  first  referred  to  the  mode  in  ivIiiL'h 
the  Members  who  had  to  sit  on  tli.tlim 
committees  were  collected  togelhcr  —  lie 
meant  the  process  which,  in  Parliaiiniii:iiy 
phraseology,  was  termed  "  whipping  ;i  ■  ini- 
mittee."  He  quite  admilted,  this  ^^.ls  ;in 
evil  well  deserving  general  atlentiu-i,  .luii 
though  be  might  he  liable  to  the  L'hii:  ^'i-  of 
doing  nothing  specifically  in  his  bill  t  i  ic, 
move  it,  he  thought  it  was  not  lik;  ly  U< 
eome  into  play  as  obnoxiously  unikr  his 
plan  as  it  did  at  presecit.  The  mattii'  bad 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  I_'i>ili- 
mittee  from  which  his  bill  emanateil,  ^kI 
the  plan  they  suggested  in  this  respcL-t  Wiis 
the  following  one: — They  proposed,  tbiit 
the  selection  of  the  Members  to  servL'  nn  w 
Committee,  should  not  be  made  to  (k'jiond 
on  their  attendance  in  the  House  on  the 
day  nf  its  nomination,  but  that  a  Mvnibi.!' 
might  be  named  in  his  absence,  ntiil  iIkiI 
one e  named,  he  should  be  obliged  to  m jvc. 
Not,  however,  to  keep  Members  unnnL>-a- 
rily  in  town,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  tim 
House  into  panels  of  sixty  each,  and  the 
Committee  should,  in  turn,  he  selected 
from  one  or  more,  of  those  panels.  He 
had  not  shrunk  from  proposing  to  include 
this  plan  in  his  present  bill,  from  any  aver- 
sion to  it,  but  simply  from  the  inability  he 
found,  to  get  all  parlies  to  agree  to  the 


lability  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
parties,  he  found  himself  compelled  lo 
limit  the  measure  much  more  than  he 
deemed  expedient,  or  originally  contem- 
plated. Secondly,  in  his  list  of,  the  defects 
of  the  present  system,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  placed  the  selection  by  chance. 
This  was  the  only  point  of  principle  on 
which  he  found  it  iniposable  to  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  inddental,  sot 
only  to  the  jury  system,  hut  every  other 
system  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  coun- 
terbalance (he  evil  nf  permanent  judges.  If 
tTirv  shnnid  doiormino  upon  adopting  for 
r:ir:'iM.'.r..r.-  ,  i-, -,  .^iiylliiug  ilki;  ibejury 
system,  iir  iiiJced  if  they  did  otherwise 
thiin  leave  the  power  of  absolute  S 
lo  the  judges,  ihey  must,  of  ne 
retain  the  system  of  selecling  by  cnaBOe. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  furthi-r  objected  to 
anything  Ifke  striking.  This  olsOi  he 
feared,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  rid  of. 
He  williogly  admitted,  that  the  piemit 
plan  uf  striking  was  the  very  worst  tint 
could  possibly  be  devised.  The  chief  cril, 
however,  he  proposed  to  obviate  hy.|H^ 
viding,  that  the  party  striking  out  a  vinb, 
should  not  know  the  name  that  followed, 
m  that  each  party  would  be  forced  toob|aet 
only  to  those  to  whom  there  was  some  ml 
substantial  objection.  Henow  came  to  llw 
point  of  assessors.  Upon  this  head,  there 
was  one  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  himself.  Thtf 
both  ai;reed,  that  there  should  be  assesson 
to  guide  the  inquiry,  but  they  difierad  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  b6»> 
lectod,  and  more  important  still  ia.  nm/b- 
to  (heir  permanence.  The  riirbt  M* 
roiiet  said,  that  accori?" 
was  required,  some  gt 
selected  from  the  bar  for 
ilie  adoption  of  such  a  plai. 
lie  given  to  the  law  ;  and, 
if  on  no  other,  he  objected  to 
proposed  ivas,  to  estatdf  ' 
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loflt  hy  the  adoption  of  the  ri^t  boo.  B&- 
ronet'a  plan-  According  to  it,  aasesson 
wera  to  be  named  by  a  general  committee, 
accordingly  at  thej  were  lequired.  Now, 
■uppoie  an  ailntrator  thus  casually  selected, 
were  to  ^ve  a  wrong  dednon,  would  it  not 
be  Kud  by  the  great  body  cf  the  public,  not 
that  he  had  given  a  falae  or  captious  deci- 
non,  but  a  too  honest  decinon.  Again, 
what  security  would  they  have  that  they 
could  at  all  times  procure  the  attendance  m 
a  competent  person  to  act  a«  an  assessor  ! 
Every  one  seemed  to  agree,  that  some  legal 
knowledge  was  very  necessary  for  every 
l^al  tribunal.  But  could  they,  if  they 
a^ted  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
at  all  times  depend  upon  the  services  of 
barristers  of  sufficient  eminence  and  attain- 
ments  ?  But  it  was  urged  as  an  objection 
to  his  proposition  for  a  permanent  tnbunal, 
that  as  these  assessors  would  only  be  re- 
quired  fur  one  Session  out  of 
country  would  be  paying  them  during  mz 
Sesnons  for  doing  nothing.  To  this  he  an- 
swered, that  he  would  prefer  paying  sever 
times  for  permanency  than  have  such  im. 
portant  matters  intrusted  to  judges  hired 
by  the  job.  But  he  confessed  he  thought 
the  cxetiions  of  Parliament  might  be  di- 
rected to  much  more  irapoitant  matters 
than  the  selection  of  the  judges.  Hi! 
thought  they  should,  in  the  dn-i  instance, 
address  themselves  to  the  simplifying  nf  the 
law  of  Parliament.  If  tliey  did  thi 
would  clear  the  road  of  many  of  tli 
culties  whicli  stood  in  the  way.  He  did 
not  go  BO  far  as  to  say,  that  simjilifjing  the 
law  of  Parliament  would  enable  them  r 
do  away  with  the  ncccssiiy  of  haring 
good  and  competent  tribunal  to  deride 
upon  election  matters;  hut  still,  if  properly 
done,  nieny  of  the  difficulties  of  ifce 
matter  would  be  removed.  Agsio,  if 
the  votu  by  ballot  were  enacted.  fiifi/MC^^ 
nine-tenths  of  the  election  iiiaiwiiim  " 
would  be  done  away  wit'  T'  ■  ~ 
argument  whicli  had  of  -— "^ 

'n  favour  of  that  mcaiu: 


point  permanent  chairmen  of  oonunitteea. 
intere  was  one  other  point  to  which  be  de- 
nied to  address  an  observation,  and  that 
was  the  reduction  in  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  seemed  to  think  seven  wa» 
the  proper  number.  His  (Mr,  Buller's) 
impressiun  was,  that  they  should  havejuat 
sufficient  Members  on  these  committees  to 
keep  in  check  the  decisions  of  the  perms* 
nent  assessors.  He  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  concur  with  those  who  imputed  to 
Members  of  that  House  either  a  wilful  dis- 
regard of  oaths,  or  a  wilful  determination 
to  upset  justice;  but  he  believed,  that 
election  committees  were  very  often  misled 
by  their  ignorance,  of  what  in  reality  con- 
stituted Parliamentary  hjf.  Hii  opioioa 
was,  that  they  could  get  no  where  beller 
materials  for  an  honest  and  impartial  jiay 
than  within  the  walls  of  that  House;  all 
that  was  required,  was  to  instruct  tkc 
Members  in  the  law,  and  to  make  ihtm  t^ 
sponsible  to  public  opinion.  The  faiM  J 
Uiese  requisites  would  be  obtaiiMd  tktn^ 
the  medium  of  the  permanert  a^^^n 
and  for  gaining  the  leBaad  he  ifcnc  ■»■ 
pose  giving  to  the  f 
sible  publicity.  Hehad, 
to  thank  the  House  for  fa 

chonse   to   adofK,   i 
please   "' 
they  eI 
refer  it  to  a 


by  baUut,  election  co< 
con&ted  to  caaet  at  q 
undue  influence  on  th 
officer.  But  to  reW 
likcW  to ' 


a  ^  interests, 

^  ime  about  to 

.viih  the  great 
tlieir  experience 
Ln  watching  the  ops- 
in   Committees  which 
,.   sittin-      The  evils   of 
^lem  were  admitted  on  e»ery 
lie  would  attempt   to  disguise 
L  for  which  hon.  Gentlemen  came 
.0  the  House  to  atiend  the  ballot 
•n   election   Committee:  and    that    it 
.s  in  the  hope  that  by  a  full  attendance 
ihey  might  oliiain  a  party  advantage.     No 
one  denied  this;  but  the  House  would  ob- 
serve what,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances  upon  which  all  their  proceedinga 
took  place,  an  immense  importance  it  was 
to  one  party  or  the  other  to  have  a  very 
trifling  majority  in  attendance  -•  "-  'ime 
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ileal  matters,  the  decision  of  these  judges 
bore  the  impress  of  their  party  feelings. 
The  question  of  value  was  a  very  important 
one  in  registration  matters.  It  was  the  in-  | 
terest  of  the  Liberal  or  popular  party  to  have  ' 
it  rated  very  low;  while  with  the  Tory  party  | 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  desirable  point 
to  have  it  set  at  a  high  rate.  It  all  but 
invariably  happened, that  when  this  question 
was  mooted  in  Ireland  the  ten  Tory  judges 
decided  with  the  Tory  party,  and  the  two 
Liberal  with  the  Liberal  party.  But  even 
supposing  the  decision  of  the  judges  to 
be  correct,  so  high  did  party  feeling  run 
in  the  country,  that  in  every  case  it  was 
to  be  apprehended,  the  unsuccessful  party 
might  impugn,  and  as  the  purity  of  the 
judges  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  object  of  the  Parliament, 
he  should  fear  the  experiment  of  giving 
them  authority  over  party  questions.  He 
should  now  wish  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  although  his  doing 
60  without  having  had  time  to  consider  his 
somewhat  complicated  suggestions  might 
appear  presumptuous.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  some  great  defects  in 
the  construction  of  election  committees. 
The  first  referred  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Members  who  had  to  sit  on  election 
committees  were  collected  together  —  he 
meant  the  process  which,  in  Parliamentary 
phraseology,  was  termed  "  whipping  a  com- 
mittee." He  quite  admitted,  this  was  an 
evil  well  deserving  general  attention,  and 
though  he  might  be  liable  to  the  charge  of 
doing  nothing  specifically  in  his  bill  to  re. 
move  it,  he  thought  it  was  not  likely  to 
eome  into  play  as  obnoxiously  under  his 
plan  as  it  did  at  present.  The  matter  had 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  which  his  bill  emanated,  and 
the  plan  they  suggested  in  this  respect  was 
the  following  one : — They  proposed,  that 
the  selection  of  the  Members  to  serve  on  a 
Committee,  should  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  their  attendance  in  the  House  on  the 
day  of  its  nomination,  but  that  a  Member 
might  be  named  in  his  absence,  and  that 
once  named,  he  should  be  obliged  to  serve. 
Not,  however,  to  keep  Members  unnecessa. 
rily  in  town,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
House  into  panels  of  sixty  each,  and  the 
Committee  should,  in  turn,  be  selected 
from  one  or  more,  of  those  panels.  He 
had  not  shrunk  from  proposing  to  include 
this  plan  in  his  present  bill,  from  any  aver- 
sion to  it,  but  simply  from  the  inability  he 
found,  to  get  all  parties  to  agree  to  the 


various  propositions  into  which  the  mea- 
sure of  necessity  divided  itself.     One  ob- 
jected to  one  part  of  the  Bill  while  assent- 
ing to  others,  while  another  made  that  very 
obnoxious  point,  a  sine  qud  turn  ;  and  thus, 
in  his  inability  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
parties,   he   found   himself   compelled  to 
limit  the   measure    much  more    than   he 
deemed  expedient,  or   originally  contem. 
plated.    Secondly,  in  his  list  of  the  defects 
of   the    present    system,  the   right   hon. 
Baronet  placed  the   selection  by  chance. 
This  was  the  only  point  of  principle  on 
which   he   found  it    impossible  to  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  simply 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  incidental,  not 
only  to  the  jury  system,  but  every  other 
system  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  coun- 
terbalance the  evil  of  permanent  j  udges.    If 
they  should  determine  upon  adopting  for 
Parliamentary  cases,  anything  like  the  jury 
system,  or  indeed  if  they   did  otherwise 
than  leave  the  power  of  absolute  decision 
to  the   judges*   they   must,  of   necessity* 
retain  the  system  of  selecting  by  chance. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  further  objected  to 
anything  Irke  striking.       This  also,    he 
feared,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  rid  of. 
He  willingly  admitted,   that  the  present 
plan  of  sti^ing  was  the  very  worst  that 
could  possibly  be  devised.     The  chief  evil, 
however,  he  proposed  to  obviate  by.  pro- 
viding, that  the  party  striking  out  a  name, 
should  not  know  the  name  that  followed, 
so  that  each  party  would  be  forced  to  object 
only  to  those  to  whom  there  was  some  real 
substantial  objection.     He  now  came  to  the 
point  of  assessors.     Upon  this  head,  there 
was  one  great  point  of  difiPerence  between 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  himself.     They 
both  agreed,  that  there  should  be  assessors 
to  guide  the  inquiry,  but  they  difiPered  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  se- 
lected, and  more  important  still  in  regard 
to  their  permanence.     The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  that  accordingly  as  an  assessor 
was  required,  some  gentleman  should  be 
selected  from  the  bar  for  the  purpose.     By 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  no  fixity  would 
be  given  to  the  law  ;  and,  on  this  ground, 
if  on  no  other,  he  objected  to  it.     What  he 
proposed  was,  to  establish  a  tribunal  of^three 
assessors,  to  consist  of  gentlemen  whose 
names,     characters,    and    opinions,    were 
known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  public. 
This  tribunal  he  proposed,  should  be  per- 
manent, the  great  value  of  the  judicial 
system  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  perma. 
nence  of  the  judges  by  whom  it  was  put 
into  operation*    This  prindple  would  be 
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lost  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  hon*  Ba- 
ronet's plan.  According  to  it,  assesaora 
were  to  be  named  by  a  general  committee, 
accordingly  as  they  were  required.  Now, 
suppose  an  arbitrator  thus  casually  selected, 
were  to  give  a  wrong  decision,  would  it  not 
be  said  by  the  great  body  of  the  public,  not 
that  he  had  given  a  false  or  captious  deci- 
sion, but  a  too  honest  decision.  Again, 
what  security  would  they  have  that  they 
could  at  all  times  procure  the  attendance  of 
a  competent  person  to  act  as  an  assessor  ? 
Every  one  seemed  to  agree,  that  some  legal 
knowledge  was  very  necessary  for  every 
Ic^al  tribunal.  But  could  they,  if  they 
a£pted  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
at  all  times  depend  upon  the  services  of 
barristers  of  sufficient  eminence  and  attain- 
ments? But  it  was  urged  as  an  objection 
to  his  proposition  for  a  permanent  tribunal, 
that  as  these  assessors  would  only  be  re- 
quired for  one  Session  out  of  seven,  the 
country  would  be  paying  them  during  six 
Sessions  for  doing  nothing.  To  this  he  an- 
swered, that  he  would  prefer  paying  seven 
times  for  permanency  than  have  such  im- 
portant matters  intrusted  to  judges  hired 
by  the  job.  But  he  confessed  he  thought 
the  exertions  of  Parliament  might  be  di- 
rected to  much  more  important  matters 
than  the  selection  of  the  judges.  He 
thought  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
address  themselves  to  the  simplifying  of  the 
law  of  Parliament.  If  they  did  this,  they 
would  clear  the  road  of  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way.  He  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  simplifying  the 
law  of  Parliament  would  enable  them  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
good  and  competent  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  election  matters;  but  still,  if  properly 
done,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
matter  would  be  removed.  Again,  if 
the  vote  by  ballot  were  enacted,  full 
nine-tenths  of  the  election  committees 
would  be  done  away  with.  This  was  an 
argument  which  had  often  struck  him  as 
in  favour  of  that  measure.  If  they  had  vote 
by  ballot,  election  committees  would  be 
confined  to  cases  of  qualification,  riot,  or 
undue  influence  on  the  part  of  a  retuming- 
officer.  But  to  return  to  the  difficulties 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  appointment 
of  the  assessors.  If  the  House  were  to  take 
these  assessors  from  the  bar,  they  would 
either  not  get  competent  persons,  or  have 
to  pay  for  their  services  very  enormous 
salaries.  His  opinion  was,  that  they  should 
not  go  out  of  the  House  at  all  for  Uiese  as* 
9es9or0|  but  from  (beir  own  Members  ap- 


point permanent  chairmen  of  committees. 
There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  de- 
sired to  address  an  observation,  and  that 
was  the  reduction  in  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  seemed  to  think  seven  was 
the  proper  number.  His  (Mr.  Buller*8) 
impression  was,  that  they  should  have  just 
sufficient  Members  on  these  committees  to 
keep  in  check  the  decisions  of  the  perma* 
nent  assessors.  He  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  concur  with  those  who  imputed  to 
Members  of  that  House  either  a  wilful  dis- 
regard  of  oaths,  or  a  wilful  determination 
to  upset  justice;  but  he  believed,  that 
election  committees  were  very  often  misled 
by  their  ^orance,  of  what  in  reality  con- 
stituted Parliamentary  lajpr.  His  opinion 
was,  that  they  could  get  no  where  better 
materials  for  an  honest  and  impartial  jury 
than  within  the  walls  of  that  House ;  all 
that  was  required,  was  to  instruct  the 
Members  in  the  law,  and  to  make  them  re- 
sponsible  to  public  opinion.  The  first  of 
these  requisites  would  be  obtained  through 
the  me£um  of  the  permanent  assessors, 
and  for  gaining  the  second  he  should  pro- 
pose giving  to  the  proceedings  every  pos- 
sible publicity.  He  had,  in  conclusion,  but 
to  thank  the  House  for  having  so  long  lis- 
tened to  him.  Whatever  phm  they  might 
dhoose  to  adopt,  whatever  act  it  might 
please  them  eventually  to  pass,  whe^er 
they  should  decide  to  throw  out  his  bill,  or 
refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  begged 
to  assure  the  House  he  should  feel  per- 
fectly content  with  their  decision.  He 
naturally  should  prefer  to  see  his  own 
measure  adopted ;  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  a  source  of  the  greatest, 
satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  reflect 
hereafter  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  proposed  the  pre- 
sent measure,  had  adopted  a  law  to  remedy 
evils  which,  in  his  opinion^  it  concerned 
both  their  public  and  private  honour  to 
remove  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Oibson  observed,  that  the  existing 
evil  was  admitted  by  the  House  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  country.  But  what 
were  the  alleged  grievances  complained  of 
out  of  doors  ?  First,  the  general  incom- 
petence of  the  tribunal.  It  was  asserted, 
that  hon,  Members  were  placed  on  Elec- 
tion Committees  who  were  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  decide  on  the 
question  before  them.  The  second  alleged 
grievance  was,  that  party  feeling  prevailed 
over  justice  in  the  decisions  of  the  Electioii 
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Committees.  The  third  alleged  grievance 
was  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject.  How  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  propose  to  meet  the  first  ob- 
jection»  and  to  rendcP  the  tribunal  more 
competent?  Simply  by  furnishing  the 
Committee  with  the  assistance  of  a  bar- 
rister of  seven  years'  standing ;  leaving  the 
Committee,  however,  the  power  of  deciding 
contrary  to  his  suggestions.  Would  that 
be  a  sufficient  aid  to  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  enter  into  nice  disquisitions 
into  the  matters  brought  before  them  ?  If 
not,  the  Committee  would  be  still  incom- 
petent. He  was  inclined  to  think  that  in 
many  cases  hon^  Members  would  be  forti- 
fied in  their  own  opinions  by  the  adverse 
opinions  of  the  ^sessor,  and  would  deter- 
mine in  contradiction  to  him.  Then,  as 
to  the  second  objection,  namely,  that 
party  feeling  governed  the  decisions  of 
Election  Committees^  how  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  propose  to  remedy 
that?  By  reducing  the  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee.  Now,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  integrity  of  a  Com- 
mittee would  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  Members  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. It  had  been  said  by  some  hon. 
Members,  that  satisfaction  would  never  be 
given  to  the  public  on  this  subject  until 
the  matters  in  question  were  referred  to 
the  decision  of  some  tribunal  not  composed 
of  Members  of  that  House.  THey  might 
be  said  to  be  at  present  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  When  they 
were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Select  Committee,  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal,  that  Committee  be- 
came independent  of  the  House,  and  the 
jurisdiction  on  the  subject  was  entirely 
removed  from  the  House  itself.  Mr.  Fox 
opposed  the  Grenville  Act  on  its  introduc- 
tion ;  on  the  ground  *'  that  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  abandon  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  their  Members."  To  him  it 
appeared  that  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  three  judges, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker, 
would  by  no  means  be  advisable.  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  finality  of  the  decision 
of  the  existing  judicature  on  the  subject 
was  considered,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  might  set 
aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  a  writ  of 
error  the  dictum  of  a  judge,  when  it  was 
remembered  that  from  the  decisions  of  all 
the  courts  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 


House  of  liOrds;  and  when  it  was  consi- 
dered that,  from  the  determination  of  an 
Election  Committee,  there  was  no  appeal 
whatever,  this  finality  rendered  it  a  bounden 
duty  on  the  House  to  endeavour  to  imbue 
that  tribunal  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  justice,  so  that  its  decisions  might  be 
received  by  the  country  with  deference  and 
satisfaction. 

Sir  William  Follett  was  of  opinion  that 
the  question  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
decide  it  satisfactorily  until  more  time  was 
given  for  its  consideration.  He  was  not 
aware,  until  recently,  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  propositions  made  upon  the 
subject;  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  at 
present  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
them.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  plan 
which  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  would,  he  trusted,  pro- 
pose might  be  adopted  ;  namely,  that  of 
referring  the  whole  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  a 
declaratory  law  respecting  it.  In  fact,  he 
considered  the  House  in  rather  an  embar- 
'rassing  situation  on  this  point.  Several 
propositions  had  been  made  to  the  House. 
In  the  first  place,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liskeard,  wished 
that  his  bill  might  go  on,  still  thinking 
that  it  might  be  so  improved  as  to  be  made 
available  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended ;  a  point  on  which  he  (Sir  W. 
Follett)  differed  from  him.  Then  there 
was  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  which  was,  to  refer 
the  consideration  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  in  that  Commit* 
tee  a  plan  of  his  own,  by  which  certain 
issues  in  cases  of  controverted  elections 
should  be  directed  to  be  tried  by  the  ordi- 
nary legal  tribunals.  Finally,  there  was 
the  plan  of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Lancashire,  which  he  hoped  his  noble 
Friend  would  bring  forward,  and  for  which 
he  should  certainly  vote.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
these  several  plans,  and  especially  on  the 
first  two.  He  differed  in  opinion  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Liskeard;  but  he  thought  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  his  efforts  to  amend  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  this  respect.  The  subject 
was  one,  however,  which  required  very 
deliberate  consideration,  and  he  was  sure 
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that  no  hon.  Member  would  pronounce  an  [ 
opinion  in  favour  of  any  proposed  altera- 
tion until  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  made.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had 
observed,  that  even  if  the  existing  tribu- 
nals for  the  determination  of  contested 
elections  were  not  so  bad  as  he  really  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  yet  that  the  universal 
dissatisfaction  which  those  tribunals  gave, 
and  tbe  general  impression  that  justice 
was  not  done  by  them,  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  making  an  alteration  in  the 
system.     Now,  whether  or  not,    it    was 
practicable  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
keep  the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  their 
own  matters  appeared  to  him  to   be  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.     At 
the  same  time,  he  confessed,  that  he  did 
not  feel  the  objection  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  to  removing  the  trial  of  con- 
tested elections  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  entertained  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth. 
He  readily  admitted,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  stated  in  a  most  forcible  man- 
ner his  opinions  on  that  point;  but  he 
owned  that  he  could  not  quite  agree  with 
htm.     He  could  perfectly  understand  the 
precedents  to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  adverted;   and  was  quite  aware  of 
tbe  disposition   which   that   House   had 
evinced  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown,  and  to    resist    any    attempt  to 
authorise  the  Lord   Chancellor,   or   the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  decide  upon  the 
contested  returns  of  Members.     In  such 
cases,  he  could  suppose  the  House  saying, 
''  The  Crown  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
our  undoubted  privileges,  or  to  deprive  us 
of  the  power  of  deciding  on  matters  hav- 
ing  reference  exclusively  to  our  own  body," 
and  he  could  suppose  the  House  resisting 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  persisting  in  retaining  inviolate  all  the 
rights  and  privileges   they  enjoyed,  and 
resisting,  on  constitutional  grounds,  every 
effort  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.     He  could  understand  all  that, 
and  he  thought  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try were  deeply  indebted  to  their  ances- 
tors  for   defending   against   the   Crown 
the  constitutional  privileges    of   Parlia- 
ment, and  preserving  from   the   danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  no  one  could  say  that  any  danger  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of    Parliament 
DOW  existed,  or  that  there  was  any  fear  of 


encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
No  such  danger  now  existed,  and  the  only 
question  now  to  be  decided  was,  what  was 
the  best  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections?  Even  in  the  early  times 
to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  alluded, 
and  when  the  House  was  struggling  for  its 
liberties  against  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  House  of  Commons  soon  found,  that  it 
was  incompetent  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  disputed  elections.  Those 
trials  exhibited  mere  party  struggles,  and 
were  decided  by  a  parly  majority.  All  the 
evils  now  complained  of,  existed  at  the 
period  to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded,  and  the  House  soon  found  it  ne- 
cessary, for  its  own  character  and  honour 
to  part,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  its  juris- 
diction, which  was  deputed  to  Commit- 
tees selected  from  the  whole  body.  He, 
however,  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent 
those  favourable  to  the  appointment  of  ano- 
ther tribunal  wanted  to  confine  the  power 
of  that  tribunal,  for  if  he  had  understood 
what  had  fallen  on  a  former  occasion  from 
tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  expressed  his  approbation  of  a 
measure,  taking  from  the  House  all  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  controverted  elections, 
and  making  the  decision  of  the  barristers 
appointed,  final  and  conclusive,  even  in 
regard  to  the  elective  franchise.  Was  not 
that  abandoning  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant privileges  of  Parliament  ?  and  yet  they 
now  shrunk  from  allowing  disputed  elec- 
tions to  be  decided  out  of  that  House.  He 
could  agree  with  those  who  saw  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  tribunal,  but 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  proposal,  and 
he  never  would  consent  to  it,  that  contro- 
verted elections  should  be  sent  to  trial  like 
ordinary  disputes.  It  was  not  so  far  as 
the  judges  were  concerned,  that  he  ob- 
jected to  such  a  proposal,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  could  be  trusted,  and, 
that  in  every  case  they  would  act  honour- 
ably and  honestly ;  but  he  objected  to  such 
a  plan,  because  he  did  not  believe  they 
could  get  an  impartial  jury.  Those  per- 
sons who  might  be  selected  to  fill  the  jury 
box,  were  just  as  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
party  feelings  and  party  prejudices,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement,  most 
persons  liable  to  serve  on  juries  had  party 
feelings  and  views,  and  on  questions  in- 
volving party  politics,  could  as  little  be 
trtwted,  as  Committees  of  their  own  body« 
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He  therefore  thought,  that  by  sending; 
disputed  elections  before  juries  appointed 
in  the  usual  way,  they  could  not  get  quit 
of  the  evils  existing  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  such  a  plan  could  be  no 
remedy  for  the  grievances  complained  of. 
The  difficulty  of  trial  by  jury,  might,  how- 
ever, be  got  over ;  but  he  objected  in  the 
most  decided  terms  to  mixing  up  the 
judges  of  the  land  with  party  and  political 
questions.  He  did  most  sincerely  believe, 
that  there  existed  throughout  the  country 
a  universal  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  decisions  given 
from  the  bench,  and  he  was  persuaded, 
that  the  judges,  while  in  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, would  act  consistently  with  their  high 
character,  and  would  not  allow  their  judg- 
ments to  be  warped  by  anything  like  party 
bias.  He  believed  such  feelings  were 
universal ;  but  if  the  judges  were  con- 
stantly brought  into  collision  with  party 
questions  and  party  politics,  he  did  not 
think,  that  the  confidence  of  the  country 
would  long  be  continued,  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  persons  would  deprecate  more  any 
measure  investing  the  judges  with  the 
power  of  trying  controverted  elections 
than  the  judges  themselves.  He  therefore 
strongly  objected  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite.  He 
objected  to  it  because  he  did  not  think  the 
proposed  system  better  than  that  which 
now  existed.  He  objected  to  it  because 
he  thought  it  was  impracticable,  or,  if 
it  was  practicable,  because,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  cure.  Nor  had 
he  heard  any  other  proposal  yet  made  for 
the  trial  of  controverted  elections,  out  of 
the  House,  which  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
liable  to  the  same  objections.  If  disputed 
elections  were  sent  to  a  jury,  the  jury  was 
as  liable  to  be  influenced  by  party  feelings 
as  Members  of  that  House ;  if  they  were 
to  be  sent  before  judges  specially  appoint- 
ed, then  the  difficulty  arose,  who  was  to 
appoint  the  judges — in  whom  were  they 
to  rest  their  appointment?  He  did  not 
know  where  they  were  to  place  the  power  of 
appointing  the  judges — whom  they  could 
appoint  for  that  purpose  above  all  suspicion 
of  party  feelings.  He  therefore  did  not  feel 
theconstitutional  objection  which  had  been 
urged  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tam worth,  against  the  removal 
from  the  House  of  the  power  to  try  disputed 
elections,  for  the  House  had  never  acted 

judicially  without  losing  in  character ;  but 


he  objected  to  the  plans  which  had  been 
proposed,  because  he  could  not  find,  out 
of  the  House,  a  more  impartial  tribunal,  or 
one  less  likely  to  be  actuated  by  party 
feelings.  Let  them,  however,  look  at  the 
plans  which  had  been  proposed,  and  let 
them  see  which  of  those  plans  was  most 
likely  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
But  in  the  first  place,  and  in  order  fully  to 
understand  the  merits  of  the  different  pro- 
posals, let  them  examine  what  the  causes 
were  which  made  the  present  tribunal  so 
defective.  He  had  already  stated,  that  he 
was  convinced  the  defects  in  the  present 
system  did  not  arise  from  corruption  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  election  commit- 
tees, or  from  a  wilful  determination  to  de» 
cide  for  party  purposes,  against  the  law,  or 
against  the  facts  detailed  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  them.  He  was  persuaded 
that  no  such  unworthy  motives  actuated 
the  Members  of  any  Committee.  But 
they  appointed  certain  persons  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  without  any  regard  to  fitness^ 
for  the  trial  of  certain  difficult  questions  of 
law,  which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  those 
persons  were  unable  to  comprehend.  He 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so  much 
without  offending  any  Gentleman  who  had 
been  a  Member  of  an  Election  Commit- 
tee, because  many  questions  to  be  decided 
by  Election  Committees,  were  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  nature  that  they  required  the  most 
practical  lawyers  to  understand  them. 
Very  nice  questions  of  law  had  to  be  de- 
cided, arising  out  of  controverted  elections, 
and  it  was  impossible,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  could  fully 
comprehend  them.  The  Members  of  Com- 
mittees, puzzled  with  those  points,  and  not 
knowing  which  party  was  right  or  which 
was  wrong,  gave  their  votes  in  favour  of 
their  own  party,  but  not  from  motives  of 
corruption,  or  from  any  wilful  determina- 
tion to  act  in  opposition  to  the  law  and  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Such  was  his  firm 
persuasion.  Let  them,  then,  see  whether 
it  was  in  their  power  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  in  the  existing  system.  And  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  the 
great  outcry  against  the  present  system 
had  arisen  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
(J.  Russell)  would  pardon  him  for  saying 
so,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  that 
before  the  passing  of  that  act,  few  com- 
plaints bad  beea  made  against  the  ewtin^ 
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tribunals^  whereas,  since  the  passing  of 
that  measure,  the  complaints  had  become 
general*  Tbe  reason  was  this,  although 
the  constitution  of  the  Committees  was 
the  same  as  formerly,  they  threw  upon 
the  new  and  inexperienced  Members,  diffi- 
culties which  were  too  great  to  be  sur« 
mounted  even  by  the  judges  of  the  land ; 
they  threw  on  the  Members  of  those  Com- 
mittees, the  difficult  task  of  expounding 
three  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  all  pas- 
sed for  the  same  object — the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  yet  each  materially  different 
from  the  other  two.  This  difficulty  would 
be  rendered  more  clear  if  they  would  re- 
fer to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  since  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  the  Queen's  Bench  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  every  Session  had  been 
occupied  in  the  trial  of  questions  arising 
out  of  disputed  clauses  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill :  and  although  the  de- 
cision of  one  judge  generally  regulated 
the  decision  of  every  other  judge,  when  a 
similar  issue  was  to  be  tried,  yet  so  great 
had  been  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
construing  the  different  clauses  of  that 
act,  that  Parliament  had  been  obliged  to 
pass  several  declaratory  bills  to  remove 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  judges; 
or,  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill,  take  the 
question  as  to  the  power  of  Election  Com- 
mittees to  open  the  registry,  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin.  A  Committee  in 
determining  the  question,  had  three  acts 
before  them,  all  passed  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  one  being  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
extending  the  constituency  in  England, 
another  for  extending  the  constituency  of 
Ireland,  and  the  third  for  increasing  the 
constituency  of  Scotland.  In  construing 
these  acts  a  person  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  all  being  for  the  same  object, 
the  same  meaning  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  similar  clauses  in  each.  But  all  the 
three  bills  were  different.  Each  estab- 
lished a  registry,  and  in  England  that 
registry  could  be  opened;  it  might  also,  be 
opened  under  the  Act  for  Scotland ;  but 
as  regarded  Irish  elections,  the  opening  of 
the  registry  was  a  point  disputed.  These 
doubts  perplexed  Committees,  and  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  determine  what  was 
the  proper  construction  of  each  act.  And 
what  was  the  consequence?  A  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House,  complaining 
of  an  unfair  return ;    the  Members  were 


summoned,  a  ballot  took  place ;  and  when 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  and  when 
it  came  to  try  the  merits  of  the  election, 
the  first  question  which  the  Members  bad 
to  encounter  was,  whether  they  had  under 
the  Reform  Act,  tbe  necessary  jurisdiction 
to  enable  them  to  decide  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  parties  ;  and  while  they 
decided  that  they  had  not  the  power  of 
opening  the  registry,  another  Committee 
in  the  adjoining  room,  came  to  an  exactly 
opposite  determitiation  by  deciding  ihat 
they  had  the  power  of  opening  the  regis- 
try. But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  either 
Committee,  for  if  there  was  any  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
open  the  registry — and  after  what  had 
taken  place,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  doubts  would  not  arise — he  could 
not  see  how  such  contradictory  decisions 
should  not  be  given.  When,  however, 
such  contradictory  decisions  were  given — 
when  the  strongest  doubts  existed  as  to 
the  power  of  a  Committee  to  open  the' 
registry,  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  Pailia- 
ment,  by  a  declaratory  bill,  to  define  the 
powers  vested  in  Election  Committees, 
and  to  explain  what  the  issues  were  they 
were  at  liberty  to  try.  The  same  observa- 
tions were  equally  applicable  to  other 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  equally 
contradictory  decisions  had  been  given  on 
various  other  points  which  had  come  be- 
fore Election  Committees.  If,  then,  a 
Committee  were  appointed,  all  those  diffi- 
culties might  be  got  over,  and  a  declaratory 
bill  might  be  passed,  removing  all  doubts 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  clauses, 
and  explaining  satisfactorily  the  powers 
with  which  Committees  wereinvested.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  all  questions  relating 
to  the  right  of  voting  under  the  Reform 
Bill,  would  have  been  tried  and  settled  in 
such  a  way,  that  disputes  would  rarely 
occur,  and  it  was,  therefore,  highly  impor- 
tant, that  a  declaratory  act  should  be 
passed,  defining  the  powers  of  Committees, 
and  explaining  disputed  clauses.  They 
would  then  remove,  if  such  an  act  were 
passed,  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which 
now  existed  ;  but  he  would  not  say,  that 
any  declaratory  act  could  entirely  remove 
the  evils  which  existed  in  the  system. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  idle ;  but 
the  proposal  he  had  made  would  re- 
move the  difficulties  which  they  at  pre- 
sent felt,  and  tend  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent causes  of  complaint.  He  was  per- 
I  suaded  that  much  might  be  done  by  the 
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adoption  of  such  a  course,  and  there- 
fore  if  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  with  a  view  to  the 
passing  of  a  declaratory  Bill  he  should 
ieel  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  as  he  considered  much 
good  might  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  step.  He  would  now  state  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liskeard  was  useless 
for  the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  in  view.  The  objections 
to  the  present  system  were  the  incom- 
petency of  the  tribunals,  and  the  party 
feeling  which  was  supposed  to  operate  in 
Election  Committees.  These  were  the 
two  evils  which  were  generally  complained 
of.  Had,  then,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  succeeded  in  removing 
them  ?  Let  the  House  look  at  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to 
-  reduce  the  number  of  Members  on  Elec- 
tion Committees  from  eleven  to  five.  In 
the  second  place,  instead  of  the  strike 
which  was  allowed  under  the  present 
system  they  were  to  have  a  challenge  in 
the  House ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to 
obviate  the  want  of  legal  knowledge  in  the 
Committee,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man proposed  the  appointment  of  asses- 
sors. With  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  first  proposal,  bethought  the 
reduction  of  the  numbers  was  more  a 
matter  of  opinion  than  of  real  importance, 
although  he  confessed  he  could  see  no 
good  that  could  possibly  result  from  re- 
ducing the  numbers  from  eleven  to  five. 
To  the  other  two  parts  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  proposal  he  was 
however  decidedly  opposed,  because,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  evils  complained  of, 
the  Bill  would,  in  his  opinion,  aggravate 
them  if  the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  carried  into  execution. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  strike.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  proposed,  that  the 
ballot  should  take  place  as  at  present,  and 
that,  instead  of  having  eleven  Members  as 
now,  they  should  only  have  five.  Now 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that 
the  strike  gave  a  party  character  to  the 
transaction  and  to  the  Committee,  but 
did  his  Bill  obviate  that  objection  ?  No ; 
the  same  evil  remained  exactly  the  same 
as  ever.  The  plan  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  obviate  the  difHculties 
which  existed  with  regard  to  the  present 


system ;  for  if  his  Bill  were  passed,  was 
it  not  probable  that  the  assessors  appointed 
by  that  Bill  would  be  influenced  by  party 
feelings.  But  then,  as  to  the  strike,  it  was 
proposed,  that  instead  of  parties  retiring 
to  another  room  as  at  present,  they  should 
have  the  strike  in  the  House  in  the  midst 
of  party  excitement,  and  in  front  of  the 
contending  parties.  Could  such  a  pro- 
posal be  carried  into  effect  without  adding 
to  the  party  character  of  the  whole  trans- 
action ?  Who  was  to  challenge  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  Member  ?  Did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  suppose  that  in  a 
crowded  House,  called  together  by.  the 
usual  summons,  and  acting  under  the  same 
feelings  of  excitement  as  at  present,  they 
would  not  hear  such  exclamations  as, 
"  Challenge  this  man  or  that— be  is  op- 
posed to  the  party — don't  therefore  trust 
bim  ?"  Such  language  might  not  in  the 
confusion  be  distinctly  heard,  but  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  suppose  it 
would  not  be  heard  in  whispers  ?  And  to 
what  would  such  a  state  of  things  lead  ? 
Would  not  such  a  proceeding  assuredly 
have  much  of  an  irritating  character? 
Would  not  much  of  party  feeling  be  dis- 
played, and,  therefore,  instead  of  removing 
the  evil  which  was  now  complained  of, 
would  they  not  add  much  to  its  intensity ; 
and  what  was  worse,  they  could  not  adopt 
such  a  course  without  giving  rise  to  per- 
sonal and  offensive  observations.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred 
to  what  took  place  in  courts  of  law,  he 
never  could  have  proposed  the  adoption  of 
such  a  scheme.  There  was  a  right  to 
challenge  a  common  jury  in  ordinary  trials 
in  those  courts,  but  did  ever  any  person 
hear  of  a  juror  being  openly  challenged 
in  a  court  of  law  ?  There  was  a  right  so  to 
challenge  him,  certainly,  but  it  was  a  right 
never  exercised,  as  it  would  be  highly 
offensive  both  to  him  and  to  bis  com- 
panions. The  practice  was  to  give  a  list 
of  the  jurors  to  the  officers  of  the  court, 
the  parties  in  the  suit  having  put  crosses 
before  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  objected ;  and  those  persons  the 
officer  of  the  court  abstained  from  calling. 
As  to  special  juries,  the  usage  in  striking 
them  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
was  resorted  to  with  Election  Committees 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Eight  and 
forty  names  were  put  into  a  glass,  and  the 
superfluous  number  struck  off  in  private. 
Suppose  this  was  deferred  until  the  special 
juryman  came  to  the  box,  and  he  were 
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then  openly  challenged  in  the  court,  would 
not  that  be  personally  offensive  both  to 
hiin  and  to  his  companions?  He  would 
rather  have  no  strike  at  all  than  the  kind 
of  strike  recommended  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  It  was  said^  that  the 
proposition  of  the  Committee  might  work 
well.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  that  it  might;  but  the  only 
valuable  part  of  that  report  was,  that  very 
part  which  was  omitted  in  this  Bill.  He 
would  now  come  to  the  Question  of  the 
assessors.  Flis  hon.  Friend  proposed  the 
appointment  of  three  assessors,  who  were 
to  have  2,500/.  a-year  each.  These  as- 
sessors were  to  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing deputy-assessors,  to  act  from  time  to 
time.  By  this  he  conceived  that  his  hon. 
Frieqd  was  attacking  the  principle  of  his 
own  Bill ;  because  these  deputy-assessors 
were  only  to  act  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  they  were  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 
How  were  these  assessors  to  be  appointed  ? 
Originally  they  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  who  was  to  lay  their  names 
on  the  table,  and  if  the  House  disapproved 
of  the  appointments  they  were  not  to  take 
place;  and  this  was  to  go  on  without 
limit.  That  was  the  original  mode,  and 
that  was  th^  mode  still,  as  regarded  filling 
up  vacancies,  but  not  as  regarded  the  first 
appointments.  How,  he  would  ask,  could 
any  appointment  of  an  otjficer,  who  was  to 
decide  upon  party  questions,  be  more 
objectionable  ?  He  agreed  with  the  ob- 
servation made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  that  it  was  not  prudent 
to  mix  the  Speaker  up  with  any  party  ques- 
tion in  that  House.  But  these  appointments 
would  not  be  the  appointments  of  the 
Speaker,  but  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  the  House  might  continue  to  dis- 
sent from  the  nominations  of  the  Speaker 
until  ihey  had  obtained  appointments 
agreeable  to  their  own  desires.  It  was, 
in  truth,  vesting  in  a  majority  of  the 
House,  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  assessors,  who  would 
have  the  control  over  election  Committees. 
And  this  was  the  proposition  of  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  declared  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  Members  of  that  House 
could  be  trusted  as  judges  on  election 
Committees !  Surely,  if  he  could  not  trust 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  to  act  on 
Committees  on  their  oaths  and  on  their 
honour,  as  jud^ices,  how  could  he  trust  a 
majority  of  that  House  to  appoint,  by  their 
votes,  the  judges  who  ^ere  to  preside  over 


those  Committees?  Hon,  Qeotlemen 
talked  about  the  party  nature  of  the  ex* 
isting  tribunals;  be  would  ask  whether, 
by  the  proposed  plan,  they  would  not 
still  have  party  contests  and  struggles  in 
the  House  upon  every  occasion  of  making 
these  appointments  ?  The  judges  would 
necessarily  be  appointed  by  that  partv  who 
had  the  majority  in  the  House.  He  ob. 
jected,  therefore,  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
appointing  the  assessors  for  the  filling  up 
of  vacancies.  But  then  consider  the 
power  of  these  judges.  Because,  after  the 
establishment  of  all  this  machinery,  and 
the  payment  of  2,500/.  a-year  each  to  thp 
assessors,  accompanied  with  other  ex- 
penses, there  ought  to  be  something  like 
an  efHcient  tribunal.  But  these  judges 
would  have  no  legal  power  whatever.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  said,  appoint  the  assessors 
first,  and  then  define  their  powers.  Well, 
what  were  to  be  their  power  ?  By  a  clause 
in  the  Bill  they  were  to  have  precisely  the 
same  powers  as  a  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee,  except  that  they  should  not 
vote.  Now,  he  would  ask  what  powers 
the  chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  had  at 
present?  He  knew  something  of  those 
Committees,  but  he  had  never  heard  that 
the  chairman  possessed  any  power  except 
the  power  of  voting.  He  believed,  that  a 
chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  had  no 
power  at  all,  not  so  much  even  as  to  order 
the  door  to  be  shut,  without  a  vote  of  the 
majority  to  back  him.  The  Committee 
had  powers,  but  the  chairman  none.  He 
was  the  mere  organ  of  the  majority. 
All  the  power  he  had  was  that  of  voting, 
certainly  a  very  material  power,  and  one  of 
great  importance  in  cases  where  the  parties 
were  equal,  but  that  power  his  hon.  Friend 
meant  not  to  confer  on  the  assessors.  The 
power  then  which  the  assessors  were  to 
have  was  that  of  the  chairman,  except  the 
power  of  voting,  that  was  to  say,  none  at 
all.  Then,  what  did  his  hon.  Friend  propose 
should  be  the  practice  of  the  Committee 
as  far  as  regarded  the  assessor  ?  He  re- 
quired the  assessor  every  time  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  a  decision  to  state  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  question ;  and  then 
after  the  decision  was  come  to,  he  required 
the  assessor  to  state  openly  whether  he 
assented  to  or  dissented  from  that  deci- 
sion. How  would  this  work?  Suppose 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  (as  they 
might  be)  were  equal,  the  assessor  would 
have  no  power  to  decide  the  question  at 
all,  or  to  direct  the  Cpipmittee  even  upon 
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points  of  evidence.  All  the  power  he 
would  have  would  be  to  act,  as  it  were, 
tit  terroremf  or  rather  in  verecuTuUam,  by 
expressing  his  assent  or  dissent,  and  thus 
shame  the  Committee  into  a  decision  in 
accordance  with  his  own  opinion  [Mr.  C. 
Buller :  Hear.]  His  hon.  Friend  cheered ; 
did  he  suppose  that  a  chairman,  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  Committee  without  any 
authority  whatever,  could  influence  or 
terrify  the  Members  of  that  Committee, 
and  compel  them  to  decide  (contrary  to 
their  own  convictions)  according;:  to  his 
opinion,  and  that,  too,  not  an  opinion  on 
a  matter  of  law,  but  of  fact?  He  would 
tell  his  hon.  Friend  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  plan.  It  would  not  strike 
out  the  brains  of  the  Committee;  but  it 
would  influence  everybody,  if  possible,  to 
strike  the  brains  out  of  the  chairman; 
because,  if  hon.  Members  chose  to  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment,  they  would  act 
against  the  opinion  of  the  assessor ;  but  if 
they  were  not  disposed  to  exercise  any 
judgment  of  their  own,  why,  then,  any 
party  who  thought  the  particular  assessor 
was  friendly  to  his  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  take  care  so  to  constitute  the 
Committee  that  they  should  act  under  the 
control  of  the  assessor.  But  what  sort  of 
influence  would  any  such  an  assessor  have, 
if  there  were  any  person  of  authority  on 
the  Committee?  Suppose  the  Attorney- 
General  or  Solicitor-General  were  on  the 
Committee,  what  sort  of  control,  by  autho- 
rity or  by  the  influence  of  shame,  would 
the  assessor  have  over  either  of  them? 
The  opinion  of  both  those  learned  Gentle- 
men would  have  equal  weight  with  the 
assessor  himself.  The  influence  to  be 
exercised  by  the  assessor  would  vary  on 
every  Committee.  A  Committee  of  strong 
nerves  would  disregard  what  was  said  by 
the  assessor — a  Committee  of  weak  nerves 
would  decide  according  to  his  opinion; 
and  then  they  would  have  the  same  un- 
certainly prevail  in  the  decisions  of  election 
petitions  as  that  which  now  existed. 
These,  however,  were  the  whole  of  the 
substantial  alterations  which  were  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  formation  of  election 
Committees.  He,  therefore,  would  repeat 
his  conviction^  that  these  alterations 
would  in  no  way  tend  to  remove  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system,  but  would  very 
materially  tend  to  aggravate  them.  When 
he  first  heard  it  proposed  that  there  should 
be  assessors,  it  struck  him  that  they  should 


be  persons  of  competent  knowledge  on 
questions  of  practice,  of  evidence,  and  of 
law ;  that  they  should  have  the  power  to 
lay  down  the  rules  of  practice  and  of  evi- 
dence>  and  to  sum  up  the  facts  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  who  would 
act  in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  and  to  state 
what  his  view  of  the  law  was.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  the  House  could 
devise  any  plan,  free  from  objection  in 
other  respects,  that  should  give  such 
powers  to  the  assessors,  it  would  be  a  con-» 
stderable  improvement  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. But  the  assessors  certainly  should 
have  the  power  of  deciding  points  of  evi- 
dence and  points  of  practice,  and  be  re- 
quired to  sum  up  to  the  Committee,  and 
state  their  views  of  the  law  publicly  and 
in  the  face  of  the  profession.  Still  he 
could  not  help  regarding  the  mode  of 
appointing  these  assessors  as  a  question  of 
some  difliculty.  He  was  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  them  appointed  from  time 
to  time  than  have  them  appointed  perma- 
nently. He  would  not,  however,  give  a 
decisive  opinion  on  that  point  at  present. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  proposed 
to  go  on  with  his  Bill  that  night,  he  should 
not  object  to  its  going  into  Committee ; 
but  entertaining  still  a  strong  feeling  in 
his  own  mind,  that  no  very  great  advan- 
tage could  result  from  it  in  its  present 
shape,  and  having  no  hope  that  it  would 
remove  the  evils  complained  of,  he  shoald 
consent  to  its  going  into  Committee  only 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  considerably 
altered  and  amended.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  persisted  in 
his  amendment,  he  should  oppose  it, 
because  he  considered  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee, after  all  the  proceedings  which  the 
House  had  taken  on  this  subject ;  and  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  proposed  to 
send  cases  arising  out  of  controverted 
elections  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  he  should  have  a  stronger  objec- 
tion to  that  course.  He  apologised  for 
the  length  of  time  he  had  trespassed  on 
the  House,  but  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  subject  must  be  his  excuse.  It  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  it 
had  always  struck  him,  that  it  was  one  in 
which  the  honour  and  character  of  that 
House  were  more  deeply  concerned  than 
in  any  other,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  no- 
thing had  tended  more  to  lower  that  House, 
and  the  Members  of  that  House,  iji  the  res- 
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pectof  the  public,  than  the  present  system 
of  disposing  of  election  petitions* 

Lord  Stanley  said^  that  there  was  only  a 
single  point  on  which  he  felt  a  disposition 
to  differ  from  his  hoo.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  that  point  was  as  to  the  willingness 
which  he  had  expressed  to  enter  into  a 
further  consideration  of  the  Bill  of  the 
lion.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  for  he 
confessed,  that  he  was  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  bringing  that  measure  to  the  issue 
which  the  House  desired  to  arrive  at.    Al- 
though the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
exhausted,  sifted,  and  probed  to  the  very 
bottom  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ; 
yet,  called  upon  as  he  had  been  by  several 
Members  of  the  House,  he  was   desirous 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  to  express 
his  opinion  upon  it ;  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
debate  stood,  he  hardly  knew  whether  he 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  at  all. 
For  upon  the  question  of  reading  the  order 
of  the  day  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  a 
little  into  the  general   question  of  pre- 
serving the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  or 
of  transferring  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of    the  country  that  power  which    the 
House  at  present  exercised  over  the  con- 
troverted elections  in  election  Committees ; 
whereupon  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for    Dublin,    following    the    right    hon. 
Baronet,  and  commenting  at  some  length 
upon    the   plan    which    the    right    hon. 
Baronet  had  incidentally  thrown  out,  in- 
timated his    intention  of  moving,  as    an 
amendment  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member    for  Liskeard  (Mr.   C.   Buller), 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  should  be 
sent  to  a  select  Committee,  not   for  the 
purpose,  however,  of  improving  the  Bill, 
but  of  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
an  entirely  new  proposition.     From  that 
moment  he  had  waited  in  vain  to  know 
what  course  either  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  intended  to  take,  or  what  plan 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
intended  to  propose.     This  was  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  House  was  placed  by 
the  conduct  of  that  hon.    and   learned 
Member,  who  had  since  left  the  House. 
They  were,  therefore, debarred  from  going 
into  a  consideration  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  measure  ;  for  they  were  discussing 
the  whole  question  in  the  absence  of   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  moved 
the  Amendment.    This  he  believed   was 
VOL.  XLIL    {JJK} 


a  case  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  Par- 
liamentary  discussion.       He    had    been 
waiting  in  order  that  the   House  might 
meet  the  question   which,  by  implication, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
had  raised  :  namely,  '*  Would  the  House 
part  with  their  jurisdiction,  or  would  they 
keep  it  and  endeavour  to  amend  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner  in  their  pon^fer  V*    He 
would  not  argue  the  question,  because  he 
believed  every  Gentleman  must  feel  most 
strongly,  if  not  upon  constitutional  grounds, 
at  least  upon  practical  grounds,  the  expe* 
diency  and   sound    wisdom   of  deciding 
against  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  to  another  tribunal ;  at  least  not 
without    having     previously     exhausted 
every  possible  means  of  rendering  the  pre- 
sent tribunal  efficient  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended to  be  effected  by  it.     He  supposed, 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  not  attempt  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  he  hoped  they  might  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  to  search  out  every  pos- 
sible mode  of  retaining  the  jurisdiction  in 
its  own  hands,  and,  so  retaining  it,  of  pu- 
rifying the  tribunal  from  those  errors  which 
were  admitted  to  exist  in  it.     It  was  some 
satisfaction  to  him — although  he  was  un- 
successful in  persuading  the   hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  to  postpone  his   Bill- 
that  the  House  came  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  under  infinitely  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  than  when  it  was 
first  introduced.     They  now  approached 
it  when  their  decision  could  have  no  im- 
mediate   bearing  on    pending    interests, 
while  they  were  at  the  same  time  about  to 
decide  upon  the  question  with  the  great 
addition  to  the  stock  of  their  experience 
which  had  resulted  from  watching  the  ope- 
ration of  the  election   Committees  which 
had  recently  been  sittincf.     The  evils  of 
the  existing  system  were  admitted  on  every 
side.     No  one  would  attempt  to  disguise 
the  object  for  which  hon.  Gentlemen  came 
down  to  the  House  to  attend  the  ballot 
for  an  election.  Committee;  and    that   it 
was  in  the  hope  that  by  a  full  attendance 
they  might  obtain  a  party  advantage.     No 
one  denied  this;  but  the  House  would  ob- 
serve what,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances  upon  which  all  their  proceedings 
took  place,  an  immense  importance  it  was 
to  one  party  or  the  other  to  have  a  very 
trifling  majority  in  attendance  at  the  time 
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of  the  ballot.  Suppose  there  were  170 
on  one  side  and  160  on  the  other;  accor* 
ding^  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  this  pro* 
portion  made  it  almost  a  matter  of  cer« 
tainty  that  the  party  having  the  majority 
of  170  in  attenaance  would  obtain  a  ma. 
jority  of  six  out  of  eleven  on  the  Commit* 
tee.  He  was  not  defending  this  system. 
All  admitted  the  evil  of  it ;  he  was  only 
showing  what  a  small  majority  of  Mem« 
bers  of  one  party  at  the  Ballot  it  required 
to  give  that  party  an  advantage.  Why 
was  it  a  great  advantage?  Because  it 
was  admitted  that  party  bias  would  influ- 
ence the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  in  Com. 
mittees,  notwithstanding  their  best  deter- 
mination to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  notwith* 
standing  their  high  feelings  of  honour  as 
Gentlemen.  According  to  the  present 
system  and  the  present  law^  questions 
must  and  would  arise  in  the  course  of 
discussion  in  Committees  having  an  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  result  of  the 
election,  and  upon  the  decision  of  which 
party  bias  always  had,  and  would  have, 
an  influence.  He  would  remind  the 
House  of  the  manner  in  which  this  system 
had  worked  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  present  Session.  There 
had  been  twenty-six  Committees  up  to 
the  present  time.  How  many  of  tnose 
Committees  had  reported  against  that 
party  who  shared  in  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committees?  Out  of  the 
twenty-six  Committees,  twenty  had  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  party  who  shared  in 
the  political  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committees.  He  would  not  say, 
whether  these  decisions  had  been  on  this 
side  or  on  that  side.  He  had  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  proportion  in  which 
the  majorities  of  the  Committees  were  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the  result 
had  been  practically,  that  twenty  out  of 
twenty-six  bad  decided  in  favour  of  the 
candidates  who  entertained  the  same 
political  opinions  as  the  majority  on  those 
Committees.  A  great  proportion  of  these 
were  Committees  upon  Irish  elections; 
and  there  were  but  two  of  those  Commit, 
tees  that  had  not  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Member  sharing  In  the  political  opinions 
of  the  majority.  What  mference  did  he 
draw  from  this  ?  Did  he  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  Gentlemen  would  pay  less  at- 
tention to,  or  act  less  fairly  on,  Irish  Elec- 
tion Committees?  He  drew  no  such 
inference.  Hon.  Members  were  the  same 
on  Irish  as  o^  w—n-i*  Committees ;  the 


tribunal,  therefore,  was  the  same.     Bat 
the  conclusion  which  he  drew  was  not  so 
much  that  the  tribunal  was  bad,  as  that 
the  law  was  bad.    His  object  was  not  to 
show  what  was  the  result  where  political 
bias  was  strongest  and  partiality  greatest, 
but  where  imperfections  and  uncertainties 
in  the  law  most  extensively  existed.  With 
respect  to  Irish  elections,  the  law  was  less 
defined  upon   disputed  questions ;    and 
where  the  law  was  less    certain,    cases 
might  fairly  be  argued  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  could  not  arise  where  the 
law  was  well  ascertained,  and  where  there . 
were    conflicting    decisions.      It   was    in 
human  nature,  that  an  incompetent  tri- 
bunal would  give  decisions  in  favour  of 
that  party  to  which   the  majority   were 
politically  attached.     He,  some  time  ago, 
stated  to  the  House,  that,  in  his  judgment, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  tribunal  as  the 
law  on  this  subject  that  was  defective. 
He  was  happy  to  find,  that  that  opinion 
had  gained  ground  with  Gentlemen  who 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  the  first 
step  which  the  House  ought  to  take  was 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  into 
the  practical  defects  of  the  existing  law ; 
the  uncertainty  of  that  law,  occasioned  by 
the  conflicting  decisions  come  to  by  the 
Committees,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
House  passing  a  declaratory  act  upon  the 
subject.    The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
said,  that  he  would  not  object  to  that 
course,  but  that  he  should  object  to  its 
being  made  an  amendment  to  his  motion. 
That  was  an  argument,  the  force  of  which 
he  could  not  perceive.    What  he  should 
propose  was,  that  if  a  Committee  were 
appointed,  that  it  should  altogether  super- 
sede the  further  consideration  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  measure.      With  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  that  measure,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  objections  stated  to  them 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  W. 
Follett).      He  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  find  Gentlemen  of  high 
standing  at  the  bar  who  would,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  oflice  of  assessor, 
abandon  their  profession;   passing  three 
or  four  years  of  their  time  in  idleness,  and 
devoting  a  portion  of  their  fifth  year  to 
the  overwhelming  business  of    Election 
Committees;  and,  after  all,  not  holding 
their  situations    permanently,  but  being 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
or  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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and  ha?ing  the  appearance  of 
poaaetsing  great  power,  bat  really  exer- 
ciaing  little  or  no  power  over  the  decisions 
of  t^  Commiltee.  He  did  not  think 
they  would  get  Gentlemen  of  any  stand- 
ing to  accept  the  office.  Accoriding  to 
the  present  system  the  chairman  had  the 
casting  vote,  which  he  might  not  be  re- 
quired to  give  in  many  cases,  the  namber 
of  Members  on  a  Committee  being  eleven. 
But  that  number  might,  by  circumstances, 
be  sometimes  reduced  to  ten,  and  then 
the  chairman  would  exercise  his  right  of 
giving  a  casting  vote.  But  according  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  C.  Bnller)  the  Committees  would 
consist  of  only  five  Members,  and  which 
namber  might  be  reduced  to  four;  but 
there  would  be  no  casting  vote.  Suppose 
a  Committee  to  be  reduced  to  four  Mem- 
bers, and  suppose  that  a  resolution  were 
proposed  that  A.  B.  had  not  been  duly 
elected,  and  on  a  division  there  were  two 
and  two,  the  resolution  could  not  pass. 
Then  suppose  that  a  resolution  were  pro- 
posed that  C.  D.  was  duly  elected  and 
ought  to  have  been  returned  in  the  place 
of  A.  B.,  and  the  same  four  Gentlemen 
divide  the  same  way — two  against  two — 
that  resolution  could  not  pass.  By  the 
terms  of  this  bill  the  assessor,  not  having 
a  casting  vote,  could  neither  declare  that 
one  Member  had  been  elected,  nor  that 
the  other  had  not.  If  he  might  be  per- 
mitted, then  (passing  the  bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  by),  to  offer  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued, 
it  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee which  should  consider  what  deci* 
sions  had  been  come  to  by  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  points 
of  law  respecting  controverted  elections, 
and  inquire  how  far,  by  a  declaratory 
enactment,  it  was  possible  tosimplify  such 
decisions  for  the  future,  and  what  further 
amendments  might  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal  for  trying  election 
petitions  for  securing  a  uniformity  in  the 
practice  and  law  upon  the  subject  of  dis- 
puted elections.  In  his  opinion,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  contradictorv  cases 
might  be  disposed  of  by  a  declaratory 
enactment  in  the  first  instance.  For  ex- 
ample, with  regard  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  registry ;  with  regard,  again, 
to  the  question  of  qualification  in  Irish 
election  cases.  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  which    a   Committee  was  now 


placed  with  respect  to  Irish  qnalificationa 
arose  from  the  defective  arrangement  of 
the  law,  and  from  their  not  having  a  test 
of  value  in  the  first  instance  for  the  quali- 
fication of  an  elector  in  Ireland,  as  they 
had  in  England.  He  hoped  that  the  law 
would,  in  this  respect,  be  very  speedily 
made  uniform.  Many  other  questions 
might  possibly  deserve  consideration  pre^ 
vious  to  the  House  taking  any  ulterior 
steps.  But  it  was  his  strong  conviction 
that  a  Committee  which  would  inquire 
fully  into  the  election  law,  which  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  a  large 
experience  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  existing  system,  with  a  determination 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
of  fairness,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of 
ail  political  bias,  might,  by  a  full  examine 
ation  of  its  working,  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  Committees  in  all  future 
cases  of  controverted  elections.  Ha 
thought  the  Committee  of  1836  had  com« 
mitted  an  error,  by  coming  to  resolutions 
without  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject. 
They  said  that,  knowing  the  existing  tri- 
bunal to  be  defective,  they  would,  without 
inquiry,  take  upon  themselves  to  find  a 
remedy.  He  would  mention  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  party  bias  would  neces* 
sarily  guide  men  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  decide  a  question,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  thatdecbioa 
would  bear  upon  the  interests  of  certain 
parties.  Take  the  case  of  bribery;  and 
then  take  the  strict  rules  of  evidence. 
There  was  not  a  more  common  question 
discussed  by  Election  Committees  than 
this; — whether  they  should  first  of  all 
have  a  proof  of  the  bribery,  or  in  the  first 
instance  a  proof  of  agency ;  and  then  call 
upon  the  party  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  bribery  by  fixing  it  on  the  agent.  This 
was  manifestly  a  case  in  which  Members 
knowing  how  the  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  would  influence  the  interests  of  the 
parties  might  feel  a  bias  in  deciding  either, 
that  agency  should  be  first  proved, or  that 
bribery  should.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  rules  of  evidence.  Some  stress  had 
been  laid  to-night  upon  the  question  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  being  bound  or  not 
by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence.  Now, 
could  any  man  conceive  a  case  more  likely 
to  give  scope  to  the  operation  of  political 
bias  in  the  decision  of  an  Election  Com- 
mittee than  this ;  that  thev  were  to  decide 
on  each  case  as  it  arose,  whether  the  party 
should  or  should  not  adhere  to  the  tech« 
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nical  rules  of  evidence?  Why,  in  one 
case,  the  technical  fonns  of  law  and  rules 
of  evidence  might  be  against  the  friend  in 
whose  case  a  Member  was  interested :  but 
that  Member  might  yet  conceive,  that  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  case  required 
that  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  should 
not  be  departed  from.  Still  the  practice 
admitted,  that  they  might  be  departed 
from ;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
plausible  than  for  him  to  insist  that  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence  might  be  departed 
from.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  perfectly 
open  on  the  other  side  to  argue,  that  in 
all  cases  they  ought  to  adhere  to  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion very  fit  for  discussion  in  a  Parlia. 
mentary  Committee— ought  Election  Com- 
mittees to  abide  by  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  or  might  it  have  the  power  to 
set  aside  all  those  rules  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  secondary  evidence  ?  It  was  at 
all  events,  a  point  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  an  Election  Committee  to  decide 
upon  in  each  particular  case.  He  was 
inclined  to  think,  that,  under  certain  qua- 
lifications, a  legal  assessor  might  be  a  very 
useful  appendage  to  an  Election  Com- 
mittee ;  but  then  he  would  have  the  duties 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  assessor 
strictly  defined.  He  wished  to  make  the 
law  certain.  He  would,  therefore,  confer 
on  the  Members  of  the  Committee  the 
power  of  deciding  matters  of  fact,  for 
which  they  were  competent,  and  he  would 
take  from  them  the  decisions  of  matters 
of  law,  for  which  they  were  not  compe- 
tent ;  and  on  the  assessor,  he  would  im- 
pose the  duty  of  laying  down  the  law  of 
the  case,  of  applying  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  and  of  determining  the  course  of 
proceeding  to  be  adopted.  In  his  opinion, 
the  great  partiality  of  Committees  arose 
not  so  much  on  the  points  of  law,  in  which 
they  were  not  well  versed,  as  upon  the 
practical  points  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  case;  these  he  would  leave 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  assessor, 
however  appointed ;  and  though  he  would 
not  allow  the  assessor  to  charge  the  Com- 
mittee like  a  jury  as  to  both  the  fact  and 
the  law,  he  would  oblige  him  to  lay  down 
the  law  and  to  sum  up  the  facts,  leaving 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee. He  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  competent  persons  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  assessors  :  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen 
Gentlemen  at  the  bar  perfectly  competent  ^ 


to  discharge  the  duty  who  would  accept 
the  appointment,  and  before  whom  counsel 
would  not  press  many  of  the  points  which 
they  now  urged,  presuming  on  the  Com- 
mittee's ignorance  of  the  law,  and  a  aoffi- 
cient  number  of  Gentlemen  might  be  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  Members  of  the  Conoi- 
mittee  or  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
whose    decisions    would     give    general 
satisfaction.     These  Gentlemen  ought  to 
be  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  labours ; 
they  need  not  retire  from  the  general 
exercise  of  their  profession,  and  be  doubted 
whether  they  should  even  be  compelled  to 
give  up  their  practice  before  other  Com- 
mittees.    He  held  it  to  be  a  great  obiec- 
tion  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liskeard,  that  he  intended  to 
withdraw  the  assessors  from  the   active 
prosecution  of  their  profession,  but   his 
suggestion  would  not  be  liable  to  that  ob- 
jection.    Additional    security  might    be 
given,  because  it  would  not  be  difficult  on 
the  requisition  of  either  party,  when  the 
law  or  practice  should  have  been  ruled  by 
the  assessor,  that  his  decision  should  be 
reported  to  the  House,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee.     Having  laid 
down  the  law  in  the  individual  case,  a 
precedent  might    be    established   which 
might  be  confirmed  or  set  aside  by  the 
declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was,  that  the 
decisions  in  one  Committee  would  form  no 
precedents  for  the  future ;  and  not  only 
had  he  provided  this  difficulty,  but  he  had 
also  most  ingeniously  introduced  a  source 
for  two  conflicting  authorities,  which  might 
be  cited  on  both  sides  of  the  question  by 
the  next  Committee ;  for  whereas  the  de- 
cision of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
might  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
assessor,  and  in  the  succeeding  Commit- 
tee the  counsel  on  one  side  would  rely  on 
the  opinion  of  the  assessor  as  a  good  legal 
opinion,  whilst  on  the  other  side  the  learned 
counsel  would  argue  that  it  was  a  mere 
dictum  of  the  assessor  which  was  unautho- 
rised by  the  Act,  that  he  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  knowledge,  the  talent,  and 
the  ability  of  his  learned  friend,  but  the 
opinion  was  hastily  come  to,  it  had  been 
set  aside  by  the  vote  and  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  which  decision  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  House.     The  evil  under 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's   bill 
therefore  was,  that  the  decisions  of  Com- 
mittees would  be  no  precedent;   but  if 
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tbe^  impoted  on  the  aaseiaor  the  duty  of 
la^ruag  gowd  the  law  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dlence,  and  if  the  Committee  reported  to 
tlie  House  in  each  case  that  Mr.  So-and- 
So  bad  laid  down  such  and  such  law  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  if  the  House  did 
not  interpose  to  declare  it  to  be  otherwise, 
ihe  decision  would  have  great  weight  with 
any  other  Committee  on  the  same  question. 
He  did  not,  however,  propose  this  as  a 
plan ;  he  only  mentioned  it  as  being  wor- 
thy of  the  consideration  of  a  Committee, 
and  he  thought  also,  that  many  of  the 
practical  evils  to  which  Election  Commit- 
tees were  subject,  would  find  an  imperfect 
remedy,  if  remedy  it  might  be  called,  in 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard,  but  that  much  might  be 
done  by  declaratory  resolutions  upon  some 
points  of  the  law.     He  (Lord  Stanley)  was 
aware,  that  after  the  length  at  which  the 
subject  had  been  debated,  he  should  weary 
the  House  by  a  further  statement,  and  he 
would  not  have  risen  had  he  not  been 
pointedly  called  upon  to  state  his  views. 
If  the  House  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
would  not  interpose  by  proposing  a  Com- 
mittee ;  but  if,  as  his  own  firm  conviction 
was,  the  House  should  think,  that  the  pro- 
posal was  quite  insufficient,  that  it  con* 
tained  no  one  remedy  for  the  crying  evils 
of  the  present  system,  and  that  whilst  it 
exaggerated  some  of  those  evils  it  disposed 
of  none ;  then,  when  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
should  have  been  disposed  of  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  would  move  the  further  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port on  the  present  bill  for  six  months, 
and  after  that  motion  should  be  agreed  to, 
he  would  move  that  '*  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed   to  investigate  the 
cases  of  conflicting  and  questionable  deci- 
sions before  Committees  of  that  House  for 
the  trial  of  Controverted  Elections  on 
points  of  law,  or  practice  before  such 
Committees,  with   the  view  of  deciding 
bow  far    declaratory  enactments    might 
simplify  the  law  and  render  the  decisions 
of  such  Committees  more  uniform  and  au- 
thoritative." 

Mr.  Sheii  must  say,  that  it  appeared 
that  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  had  been  lost 
sight  of;  and  after  the  beneficial  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  justice  which  that 


right  hon.  Baronet  had   introduced,  he 
thought  that  any  plan  suggested  by  him 
merited    the   best   consideration  of  the 
House.    It  would  avoid  all  chance,  and 
it  would  do  away,  firstly,  with  all  strife  ; 
and,  secondly,  with  the  temptation  which 
now  existed  to  present  petitions  against 
the  return  of  hon.  Members  to  prevent 
their  being  on  an  election  ballot    The 
only  fault  which  he  found  with  the  plan  as 
he  understood  it,  was,  that  he  did  not 
learn,  if  there  should  be  conflicting  deci- 
sions, what  process  was  to  be  adopted  for 
reconciling  them:   but  this  was  only  a 
matter  of  detail.    He  thought  that  the 
plan  was  good ;  because,  in  Uie  first  in- 
stance, there  would  be  a  Committee  elect- 
ed composed  of  persons  of  high  station  in 
the  House,  whose  characters  would  be  at 
stake,  and  he  supposed  that  the  Commit- 
tees chosen  by  them  would  partake  of  the 
high  character  which  attached  to  those 
Gentlemen.    Then,  with  respect  to  the 
assessors,  it  did  not  appear  to  hio)  to  be  of 
any  great  consequence  whether  they  were 
to  be  permanent  or  not;  but  all  parties 
agreed,  that  there  should  be  some  assessor, 
and  it  struck  him  that  the  Speaker  might 
be  very  safely  and  legitimately  intrusted 
with    the   nomination.     He  (Mr.  Sheil) 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  plan 
was  the  most  practical  and  the  most  feasi- 
ble which  he  had  heard;  imperfections 
there  undoubtedly  were,  but  all  imperfec- 
tion it  was  impossible  to  avoid.     Now 
that  excitement  was  strong,  it  was  asked 
why  there  was  more  litigation  than  there 
had  been;  and  it  was  said,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reform 
Bill.     It  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
the  Reform  Bill:   it  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  three  different  measures 
of  reform  having  been  passed  without 
the  ample  consideration  of  the  details  of 
their  machinery.    But  parties  also  were 
more  equally  balanced  now  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  and  there  was  consequently 
now  more  eagerness  to  go  before  the  tri* 
bunal  than  there  was  previously.     With 
respect,  however,  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  law  what  were  they  to  do  ?  The  noble 
Lord  proposed  the  passing  of  a  declaratory 
act,  but  there  were  many  questions  with 
respect  to  Ireland  on  which  there  was  little 
probability  that  they  could  agree.    First 
there  was  the  opening  of  the  registry, 
next  there  were  the  municipal  rates.      Did 
the  noble  Lord  remember,  if  not,  he  did 
perfectly  well,  that  during  the  progress 
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of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  he  asked  the  then 
Attorney-Generai,  Mr.  Crampton,  what 
municipal  rates  meant,  and  the  reply  was, 
that  the  sabject  wtis  so  clear  that  he  would 
not  offend  toe  good  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  give  a  definition.  Again, 
the  Government  had,  in  the  English  bill, 
introduced  a  clause  giving  to  the  Com* 
mittee  the  power  of  scrutiny ,  but  they  had 
given  no  such  power  in  any  clause  of  the 
Irish  Act.  He  (Mr.  Shell)  had  asked  for 
its  introduction,  but  had  not  been  success- 
ful. Then  it  had  been  ruled  that  a  man 
of  5,000/.  a-year  arising  out  of  an  estate 
held  on  a  lease  for  lives  renewable  forever 
had  not  a  sufficient  qualification  to  entitle 
him  to  sit,  and  he  had  a  friend  who  to 
obtain  a  qualification  was  obliged  to  swop 
one  estate  for  another.  Now,  how  were 
they  to  get  a  declaratory  law  upon  these 
points  passed  ?  Or  rather  how  were  they 
to  get  it^through  another  place?  He  would 
like  the  right  hon.  Member  forTamworth, 
who  had  made  such  excellent  suggestions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  suggest 
also  how  they  were  to  get  any  such  bill 
through  the  other  House.  We  (continued 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman)  contend 
that  the  registry  is  closed,  you,  that  it 
ought  to  beopened ;  surely  you  will  not  pro- 
pose to  close  it,  and  if  you  propose  to  open 
It,  we  will  not  consent  At  least  I  suppose 
tliat  the  Government  will  not  consent  that 
it  shall  be  opened  :  at  any  rate  I  will  op- 
pose it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  such 
thing  will  be  done.  Why  should  it  be 
done  ?  But  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that  I  am 
getting  into  party  questions.  Let  me  go 
hwk  to  the  point  immediately  before  us. 
Suppose  that  the  House  shall  come  to  the 
decisioo  by  a  majority  of  some  twenty  that 
a  declaratory  law  shall  be  passed,  and  that 
the  registry  shall  be  closed,  the  Lords 
would  reject  the  bill,  and  we  shdl  be  as 
much  at  sea  as  ever  i  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  plan  will  pass,  whether  it  be  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Liskeard,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin,  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  or  the 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Exeter ; 
and  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Committees  are  nothing  but 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the 
law. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say  one  word,  not  strictly  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. It  was  entirely  bis  own  sug^ 
gestton,  which  he  mentioned  to  the  House, 
but  in  the  House  of  Lords  be  had  unde»» 


stood  that  the  same  thing  was  about  to  be 
adopted  on  Committees  on  private  bills, 
which  had  the  same  defects  as  those  of 
which  this  House  complained,  being  open 
Committees,  party  canvassing  took  place, 
and  there  the  same  remedy  was  proposed. 
Hearing  that  such  a  proposal  was  under 
consideration,  he  had  written  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  to  know  whether  what  he 
had  heard  was  true,  and  his  Lordship  had 
replied  by  sending  the  regulations  whkrh 
it  was  proposed  to  make  in  additional 
Orders.  Some  of  these  were,  that  no  op- 
posed private  bill  should  be  referred  to  an 
open  Committee ;  that  every  private  bill, 
not  being  an  estate  bill,  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  five  Peers,  who 
should  choose  their  own  chairman ;  that 
every  one  of  these  five  peers  should  attend 
the  whole  progress  of^  the  bill ;  that  no 
Peer  who  was  not  one  of  the  five  should 
take  any  part  in  the  Committee ;  and  then 
what  was  most  important,  that  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  and  four  other  Peers 
to  be  named  by  the  House,  should  consti- 
tute a  Committee  to  select  the  names  of 
five  Peers  to  form  the  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  such  private  bill,  and 
though  he  did  not  refer  to  the  Peers'  plan 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  plan, 
yet  it  strengthened  his  conviction  of  its 
utility. 

M  r.|  Warburton  said ,  th  at  there  were  three 
things  to  be  considered  :  first,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  law  to  be  administered ;  se- 
condly, the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Pri- 
mary Judicature ;  and  thirdly,  the  Court 
of  appeal.  All  these  points  were  now  sub- 
ject to  great  defects  but  in  the  Courts  of 
Primary  Judicature  the  most  contrary  de- 
cisions were  given,  which  he  believed 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty. 
Then  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  law  to  be 
administered,  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  right  in  the  means  which  he  took 
to  obtain  the  desired  end  ;  but  if  the  law 
were  to  be  made  certain,  what  became  of 
the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill?  There 
was  hardly  a  clause  in  that  act  on  which  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  pass  a  declara- 
torv  law.  In  the  Registration  Bill,  which 
had  been  introdoced  in  former  sessions,  the 
object  was,  to  determine  points  which  were 
doubtful  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  this  was 
successfolly  objected  to.  If  the^  wanted 
the  law  to  be  certain  they  must  introduce 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  Reform  Act, 
and  declare  what  was  to  be  the  law  on 
these  doubtful  points.    He  had  no  ob« 
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jectton  to  the  propoMl  of  the  noble  Lord 
(L.ord  Stanley)  to  declare  the  state  of  the 
law,  bot  he  (Mr.  Warburton)  assured  the 
House  that  this  would  be  comparatively 
useless  unless  they  also  hnprored  the 
Courts  of  Primary  Judicature,  the  Courts 
of  the  Revising  Barristers,  which  was  the 
essential  point  to  be  remedied. 

Lord  John  Russeli  had  anticipated,  be- 
fore he  came  down  to  the  House,    from 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  elsewhere, 
and  from  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
that  a  powerful  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  remove  the  jurisdiction  from  the 
House  of  Commons.     It  had  given  him, 
therefore,  great  pleasure  to  find,  that  the 
House  had  not  made  up  its  mind  to  take 
such  a  course.    He  rejoiced  at  it  both  be- 
cause he  considered  there  were  very  good 
reasons  for  retaining  the  jurisdiction,  and 
because  he  thought  that  if  the  power  of 
deciding  was  given  to  the  judges,  so  far 
from  causing  these  political  questions  to  be 
decided  by   a  judicial   power,    the  effect 
would  be  eventually  to  make  that  power  a 
political  and  a  party  power.     He  did  not 
propose  now  fully  to  state  his  views  upon 
the    questions    before    the     House,    and 
although  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
had  commenced  the  debate  by  stating  verv 
clearly  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  which 
possessed  considerable  novelty,  and  was  of 
considerable  detail,  and    although  it  was 
stated  as  clearly  as  possible,  vet  that  detail 
and  that  novelty  would  preclude  him  from 
giving  his  definite  opinion  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent.    AU  he  would  say  was,  that  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  plan  was  emi- 
nently deserving  of  consideration,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  deal  with  it  in  a 
regular  shape  when  the  proper  time  should 
arrive.  For  that  purpose  it  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  expedient  to  go  into  Committee  on 
the  present  Bill  to-night,  or  immediately, 
but  it  should  be  left  for  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  consider  whether  his  plan  were 
compatible  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  might  not  incorporate  it  with  the  Bill 
in  Committee,  or  whether,  if  he  should  find 
such  a  course  impracticable,  he  would  deem 
it  advisable  to  introduce  a  separate  measure 
containing  provisions  for  carrying  his  pro- 
position   into  execution.    He    could  not, 
however,  avoid  saying,    that  the  House, 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  had 
derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  it; 
and  he  thought  that  they  should  be  allowed 
tMj  acnd  maturely  to  consider  the  plan  and 


to  examine  its  various  merits^  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if 
so,  what  objections  might  be  taken  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  question  itself,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  evils,  of  which 
every  Member  of  that  House  complained^ 
were  to  be    remedied,  without  giving  a 
positive  opinion  on  any  of   the  points  so 
much  argued  to-night,  he  would  say,  that 
the  main  question  was,  whether,    in  the 
constitution  of  the  Committees,  the  House 
would  govern  them  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
see  their  duties,  and    also  whether  they 
would  make  arran^ments  to  protect  them 
in  the  due  exercise  of  it;  because  hon* 
Members  were  now  rendered  liable  to  an 
unfair  degree  of  obloquy   being  cast  on 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  course  at  pre* 
sent  adopted.    Every  hon.  Gentleman  was 
in  some  degree  rendered  open  to  a  feeling 
being  excited  against  him,  whether  In  con. 
sequence  of   the    party    whose  views  he 
espoused,  or  of  any  other  circumstance  which 
might  be  supposed  to  bias  his  opinion.  Such 
feelings  might  be  engendered  in  every  way. 
If  an  hon.  Member  was  selected  to  serve  on 
a   Committee,  and  the  decision  of   that 
Committee  was  favourable  to  the  opinions 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  party,  it  was 
at  once  said,  that  that  decision  was  not 
impartial,  and  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of   hon.  Members    to  decide  with  impar* 
tiality  }  then,  besides,  if  an  hon.  Member 
did  not  attend  the  House  when  he  was 
summoned,  and  when  ballots  were  expected 
to  come  on,  it  was  said  that  he  neglected 
his  public  duties,  although  his  reason  for 
staying  away  was,  that  being  attached  to  a 
party  he  would  not  attend,  because  his  ab* 
sence  would  save  him  from  all  reproach  on 
the  ground  of  partiality.     Now,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  arose  much  from  the  un« 
certain  manner  in  which    questions  came 
before    the    Committees;  and    any    plan, 
therefore,  which    should    be    adopted    to 
remedy  this,  would  enable  hon.  Members 
to  say,  that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and 
they  would,  therefore,  escape  all  obloquy 
on  the  subject.     Now,  in  order  to  attain 
this  object,  two  questions  which  arose  must 
be  decided — namely,  in  what  manner  the 
Committees  must  be  constituted,  and  in 
I  what   manner  the  Committees  would  be 
enabled  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
law  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
administer.     With  regard  to  thef  constitu- 
tion of  the  Committees,  there  was  great 
force  in  the  objection  made  to  the  plan  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  as  to  striking 
off  the  names  of  Members  in  the  House^ 
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because  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  party  ex- 
citement and  feelings  wHicH  even  now 
existed  ;  and,  therefore^  without  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, he  could  say,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  some  such  suggestion  should  be  con- 
fddered,  in  order  that  the  voluntary 
attendance  of  hon.  Gentlemen  might  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  Com- 
mittees, without  the  necessity  of  their  being 
summoned  by  their  respective  parties.  But 
the  other  question  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— namely,  in  what  manner  the 
House  could  enable  the  Committees  to  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  law  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  administer.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  suggested  the 
propriety  of  passing  a  Bill  dedu*atory  of 
the  real  state  of  the  law  on  many  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  Now,  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  this  course; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought,  that, 
whether  the  Committee  which  the  noble 
Lord  suggested  should  be  appointed  or  not, 
there  would  be  many  points  on  which  the 
two  parties  in  the  House  would  agree,  but 
where,  although  the  majority  in  this  House 
should  be  in  favour  of  any  particular  course, 
the  majority  in  the  other  House  would  be 
likely  to  be  of  an  opposite  opinion.  There 
was  one  point  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  this  evening — the 
question  of  trustees — but  this  question,  and 
many  others  on  which  decisions  had  been 
given,would  affect  parties  by  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  popular  party  in  this  country, 
and,  therefore,  if  in  this  House  it  was  pro- 
posed to  diminish  or  restrict  any  right 
which  parties  enjoyed,  in  many  cases  by  the 
decisions  of  revising  barristers,  he  was  sure 
that  this  House  would  be  ready  to  oppose 
it,  and  if  any  Bill  were  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  which  many  points  were  de- 
cided, the  effect  of  which  would  be  the 
increasing  of  what  might  be  termed  de- 
mocratic power,  although  many  doubts 
might  be  dispelled  by  it,  it  would  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  that  House,  and, 
therefore,  many  would  prefer  that  the  law 
should  continue  to  exist  in  doubt.  For  that 
reason  he  thought  the  proposed  plan  would 
not  enable  the  House  to  make  any  very 
great  progress  in  solving  doubts  on  the  state 
of  the  law  of  the  country  generally.  But 
there  was  another  subject  which  had  been 
alluded  to — the  assessors --and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  be  appointed,  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard, 
permanently,  or  whether  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  right  bon.  Baronet  opposite. 


that  they  should  be  appointed  merely  tem- 
porarily, should  be  adopted.     Now,  which- 
ever course  was  taken,  the  introduction  of 
assessors  would  be  a  very  material  improve- 
ment in  the  law.    There  must  be  many 
questions  before  Committees  on  which  the 
counsel,being  well  acquainted  with  the  law 
and  the  various  decisions  which  had  taken 
place,  might  lead  the  Committee,  who  were 
inexperienced  in  such  matters,  and  una- 
ware,  therefore,  that  the  same  questions 
had  been  mooted  and  settled  before.     But 
without  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
quality  of  the  assessors,  he  was  disposed 
not  to  give  the  preference  to  merely  tem- 
porary   and    occasional  assessors;  and  the 
grand  object  that  should  be  attained  would 
be  to  have  a  regular  tribunal  which  could 
decide  many  disputed  points  which  should 
come  before  them  at  times  when  the  seats 
of   hon.  Members  should  not  be  affected. 
Now,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard did    not  go  to  that  extent.    Three 
persons  of  some  consequence  and  credit  in 
law,    giving  decisions    on  rights  to  vote, 
when  no  elections  were  immediately  going 
on,  produced  very  general  satisfaction  with 
regard  to   their  decisions,  and  when  the 
Election  Committees  came  to  consider  these 
points,   their  decisions,  too,  would    carry 
great  weight.     He  saw  that  there  was  very 
great  difficulty  as  to  their  appointment,  but 
if  that  difficulty  could  be  disposed  of,  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  which  was  the 
most  important  as  regarded  Election  Com- 
mittees.    There  were  many  cases  of  law 
which  the  Committees  had  idready  decided, 
and    he   alluded    particularly   to  cases  of 
qualification.     He  would  not  say  whether 
those  decisions  were  right  or  wrong ;  but 
he  was  fully  sure,  that  not  one  of  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  been  unseated  on  the 
insufficiency  of  their  qualifications  should 
have  lost  their  seats,  for  he  thought  it  a 
mode  of  excluding  Members  who  had  been 
elected  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
by  which  the  people  must  suffer,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  that  the  time  would  come 
when  no   such  questions  would  be  raised 
before  Election  Committees,  and  when  per» 
sons,  having  been  once  seated,  would  have 
no  difficulty  on  the  ground  of  their  qualifi* 
cations.     Now,  with  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  for 
the  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  Com- 
mittee, the  noble  Lord  proposed  that  the 
Bill  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  Committee 
should  sit  in  order  to  consider  the  objections 
on  the  law.     He  could  see  one  ground  on 
which  the  objections  should  not  1^  inquired 
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into  at  preflent*  The  Election  Committees 
ivere  now  sittinff,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
interference  with  them  and  their  decisions 
to  do  so.  Some  time  ago,  when  an  alteration 
of  the  tribunal  was  proposed,  an  objection  of 
tlie  same  kind,  though  he  had  not  seen  the 
fbroe  of  the  argument  so  applied,  but  he  now 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  objectionable 
that  a  Committee  should  sit  to  decide  upon 
cases  which  had  only  come  on  the  week 
before,  with  a  view  to  the  reversal  of  the 
judgments  which  had  been  given.  It  might 
be  proper  at  another  time,  but  the  reversal 
of  the  decisions  so  soon  after  they  were 
given,  was  a  course  whidi,  he  thought, 
could  not  be  approved  of.  He  would 
observe,  however,  that  this  was  not  a  desi« 
lable  mode  of  setting  aside  the  BOl ;  for, 
after  the  Bill  had  been  considered,  and  after 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
been  looked  into,  which  was  not  different 
in  urinciple  from  that  proposed,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  had 
also  made  his  proposition,  it  would  be  very 
inexpedient  to  set  aside  the  Bill  altogether. 
The  question  was,  in  what  manner  the  law 
should  be  amended.  If  the  House  could 
improve  the  tribunal  it  would  be  extremely 
demrable,  and  if  afterwards  they  could 
amplify  the  law  and  make  it  more  easy  to 
administer,  and  more  dear  to  understand, 
it  would  be  also  extremely  desirable;  but 
the  two  matters  were  independent  of  one 
another,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  House 
should  be  prevented  from  improving  the 
Committees  before  they  should  declare  the 
law.  He  would  not  consent  to  give  up  the 
present  Bill ;  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
like  to  see  the  propositions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  printed,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  consider  them. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  in  the  plan 
which  he  suggested,  and  which  would  take 
from  the  House  the  power  of  judging  upon 
matters  of  this  description,  for  he  thought 
that  course  the  moat  desirable  which  could 
be  adopted.  It  was  needless  now  to  state 
in  detail  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  but  there  was  no  one  Member 
of  the  House  who  did  not  feel  them  deeply, 
and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  shame ;  and 
he  believed,  that  the  desire  to  remedy  the 
existing  objections  was  founded  on  feelings 
which  were  universal.  An  objection  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that 
the  power  of  the  judges,  if  the  jurisdiction 
in  such  matters  should  be  given  to  them, 
would  become  political ;  but,  he  would  ask, 
was  there  one  Memb^  of  that  House  who 


would  not  be  willing  and  ready  to  leave  his 
case  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  bench  ?  He  might  fairly  say,  that 
there  was  not  one  who  would  offer  any 
objection;  and  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
never  heaurd  of  the  slightest  suspicion  being 
breathed  upon  the  name  of  a  judge  after  he 
had  once  been  elevated  to  the  b^ch.  He 
considered  the  great  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem to  be  want  of  publicity.  No  doubt  the 
badness  of  the  law  was  an  evil,  and  a  very 
material  one,  but  the  want  of  publicity  was 
also  an  evil  which  ought  forthwith  to  be 
removed,  and  he  would  have  the  proceed- 
ings made  public  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  was  said,  that  the  other  House  of  Parw 
liament  had  the  exclusive  decision  of  cases 
in  reference  to  the  right  of  Members  of  their 
House  to  sit,  and  that  if  that  House  should 
allow  the  power  to  be  taken  from  them,  they 
would  be  stultifying  the  House  of  Lords 
and  themselves.  Without  entering  into  a 
comparison  of  the  two  cases,  he  would  ask 
any  hon.  Member,  whether,  within  the  last 
six  months,  the  decisions  of  the  Election 
Committees  had  been  at  all  satisfactory? 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  shown 
two  cases  in  whidi  the  decisions  had  been 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and,  indeed^ 
erroneous.  He  felt  that  the  BUI  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  concentrated  and 
preserved  the  evils  of  the  existing  system, 
and  he  should  certainly  oppose  it.  He  could 
not  conceive  the  necessity  of  any  Commit*' 
tee  on  the  Bill,  because  it  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  on  their  prooeedings  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  was  understood  to 
express  himself  favourable  to  the  tribunal 
that  had  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  main  cause  of  the  discredit 
at  present  attached  to  the  proceedings  of 
election  Committees  was  the  uDcertaioty  of 
the  law.  He  thought,  however,  that  there 
were  some  verv  important  points  which 
were  not  proviaed  for  by  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard.  He  did  not 
view  it  as  a  question  of  party.  The  point 
to  consider  was,  what  tribunal  it  would  be 
best  to  establish.  If  they  could  agree  on 
a  proper  tribunal  competent  to  adjudicate 
and  to  determine  questions  of  law,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  make  the  de* 
cision  of  a  tribunal  of  whose  competency 
he  was  satisfied,  to  a  great  extent,  final, 
with  respect  to  registration.  He  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  give  the  assessor  the 
authority  of  a  judge.  Parliament  had 
always  been  excessively  jealous  of  its  pri- 
vileges in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  eveo 
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when  the  judges  were  called  in  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  were  not  asked  what 
was  the  law,  but  what  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  of  law.  With  respect  to 
another  provision  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not 
think  that  publicity  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Committee  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage, although,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  see,  that  it  could  be^productive  of  any 
great  inconvenience ;  but  similar  tribunals, 
judges  and  juries,  deliberated  with  closed 
doors,  and  he  thought  an  exception  should 
not  be  made  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary 
Committees. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  said,  that  great  credit 
was  due  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
for  bringing  a  subject  so  vitally  affecting 
the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Commons 
calmly  and  distinctly  before  the  House. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  measure, 
which  had  been  traced  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
most  effectually  met  the  difficulties  of  the 
case*  It  obviated  all  the  inconvenience, 
and,  he  might  add,  all  the  scandal  of 
a  canvass  for  attendance  of  Members 
by  contending  parties.  The  selection  of 
a  chairman,  which  often  gave  rise  to  party 
feeling,  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
appointment  of  an  assessor,  who  was  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee.  He  was,  however,  not  of  opinion 
that  that  functionary  should  not  be  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  voting;  at  any 
rate,  it  should  be  reserved  to  him  in  those 
cases  only  when  the  votes  were  even,  for 
it  was  important  that  he  (the  assessor) 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
partial arbiter.  The  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liskeard,  had 
emanated  from  the  report  of  a  Select 
Committee,  and  contained,  no  doubt, 
many  good  suggestions ;  but,  however  use- 
ful the  investigation  of  a  Committee  might 
be  in  preparing  evidence  and  laying  down 
principles,  in  securing  as  near  an  approach 
as  possible  to  general  assent,  the  framing 
of  a  bill  was  generally  best  confined  to  a 
single  head.  The  Bill  of  the  Member  for 
Liskeard,  with  eighty-nine  clauses,  was  so 
lengthy  and  complicated,  that  he  was 
desirous  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should 
introduce  bis  Bill,  and  it  would  then  rest 
with  the  House  to  adopt  that  which,  on 
consideration,  appeared  to  be  most  simple 
and  effective. 

Mr.  Praed  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  thought  that  a 
great  difficulty  must  stand  in  the  way  of  any 


transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House 
to    another    tribunal,    but    much    more 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  the  present  system  required  altera- 
tion of  some  sort.     He  thought,  however, 
that  in  every  suggestion  that  he  had  heard, 
the  errors  and  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem were  preserved.    This  was  no  newly- 
formed  opinion  with  him,  as  in  a  conver- 
sation he  had  held  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  some  time  since,    he  had 
expressed  it.     He  believed,  that  the  evil 
complained  of  was  not  one  of  a  very  old 
date,  as  in  the  unreformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, whatever*its  other  faults  might  have 
been,  there  was  seldom  any  objection  on 
the  score  of  partiality  in  the  decision  of 
election  petitions,  as  Members  were  then 
so  much  less  than  now  influenced  by  party 
bias,  that  they  generally  gave  an  unpre- 
judiced decision— so  far  all  must  admit 
the  new  system  was  worse  than  the  old. 
At  present  he  would  say,  it  was  hardly 
possible  tp  get— he  would  not  say  one 
hundred,  but  eleven  men,  uninfluenced  by 
party  to  try  the  merits  of  an  election  peti- 
tion.   In  making  this  assertion,  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  any  more  serious  accusa- 
tion against  the  Members  of  that  House 
than  to  say,  that  the  bias  was  sufficient  if 
existing  in  any  county,  with  respect  to 
any  matter    for    trial,    as  to  induce  a 
judge  to  change  the  venue  to  another. 
The  judge,  in  doing  so,  would  not  imply 
a  charge  of  perjury  against  any  twelve 
men  in  the  county,  but  merely  of  such 
strong  prejudices  as  would  render  their 
oaths  not  sufficient  security — not  for  their 
honesty,  but  their  judgment.     With  the 
observations    of    the  hon.   Member  for 
Bridport  he  could  not  concur.     He  knew, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  revising  barristers 
were  becoming  more    satisfactory  every 
day,  as  the  more  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  jud6;es,  greater  care  and  expe- 
rience enabled  them  to  make  those  deci- 
sions more  perfect. 

Mr.  O,  Knight  said,  that  he  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  debate  of  that  night  in 
the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained— that  there  would  be  no  certainty, 
and  indeed  no  safety,  in  the  decision  of 
controverted  elections,  until  they  were 
sent  for  trial  to  some  tribunal  out  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  0.  Gore  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
by  bis  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.    The  House 
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Blood  low  in  the  estimatioa  of  the  country 
in  consequence  of  the  strange  decisions 
which  it  had  made  on  controverted  elec- 
tionSy  and  he  therefore  thought  it  might  be 
better  if  the  House  gave  up  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  had  exercised  over  them 
ever  since  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  F. 
Goodwin.  The  judges  at  the  time  of  that 
case  were  not  independent,  but  the  mere 
tools  and  creatures  of  the  Crown,  ap- 
pointed at,  and  removable  by,  its  plea« 
sure.  Now  they  were  men  of  independent 
habits  and  unimpeachable  character,  and 
held  their  offices  quamdiu  se  bene  ges* 
serint  for  life.  Though  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam worth,  as 
to  the  appointment  of  the  judge  and  the 
jury  to  wnom  he  would  refer  these  trials, 
he  could  not  agree  with  him  in  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  assessor.  As  this  appeared 
to  be  an  evening  when  every  suggestion 
was  thankfully  received,  hewoul  d  tell  the 
House  what  he  proposed  to  them  for 
adoption.  He  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  additional  judge  appointed  to  each 
of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  in 
Westminster.hall,  and  that  the  senior  of 
the  puisne  judges  in  each  Court  should  be 
the  Parliamentary  judge  to  preside  over 
the  trial  of  controverted  elections.  There 
would  then  be  no  opportunity  of  appoint- 
ing a  judge  for  a  particular  occasion. 
These  three  judges  should  also  form  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  registration 
courts,  and  thus  we  should  get  rid  of  those 
conflicting  decisions,  which  created  so 
much  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  law 
and  practice  of  Parliament. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  O'Connell's 
amendment : — ^Ayes  57 ;  Noes  80 :  Ma- 
jority 23. 

List  of  the  Atbs. 


Archhotd,  R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Cayley,  £.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
DuDgannon,  Viscount 
Evans,  O. 
Factor,  J.  M* 
Gibson,  T. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Hall,  B. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hedges,  T.  L. 


Hope,G.  W. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Hatton,  R. 
loglis,  Sir  R.  U. 
James,  W. 
Koight,  II.  G. 
Laogdale,  hon.  C. 
Maher,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Callagfaan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Palmer,  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Pigot,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Piumptre;  J,  P. 


Praed,  W.  M. 
Proiheroe,  £. 
RedingtoD,  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Uocbe,  W. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerrille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Sirangways,  hon  J, 


Style,  Sir  C. 
Talhot,C.it  M. 
ToUemache,  F.  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 

TBLLEIU). 

O'Connell  D. 
Grote,  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Arbutbnot,  hoo,  II. 
Baines,  £. 
Bernal,  R. 
Blackbume,  I. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Boldero,  H.G, 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brocklebursty  J. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Canning,  rigbt  hon. 

SirS. 
Craig,  W.  O. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Ebringlon,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  bon.  J.  £. 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Erans,  W. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gordon,  R. 
Greene,  T, 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimsditcb,  T. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hobhouse,  right  bon. 

Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hollond,  R. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,     rigbt 

hon.  H. 


Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Maule,  bon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  right    hon. 

J.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T,  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sibtborp,  Colonel 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Strutt,  E. 
Sugden,    right  hon. 

SirE. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  right  boa. 

C.P. 
Tbornley,  T. 
Vivian,  J.  II. 
Warburton,  II. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wynn,  right  hon.  C. 

W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  F.  T. 
Buller,  C. 


On  the  original  question  being  again 
put — 

Mr.  C.  BuUer  stated,  that  it  was  now 
impossible  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  important  auggestions  of  the 
rigbt  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  still  of 
opittioii  that  the  difference  betwoen  the 
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two  planR  was  not  so  great  as  it  at  first 
appeared,  and  that  there  were  many  parts 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  plan  which 
might  be  adopted  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  his  (Mr.  Boiler's)  plan.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's plan  should  be  placed  in  someway 
before  the  House,  and  he  would  submit  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  bring  it  forward 
either  in  the  shape  of  amendments  upon 
his  (Mr.  Buller's)  Bill,  or  as  a  distinct  mea- 
sure. He  was  sure  the  House  expected, 
and  from  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  himself  said,  he  had  no  doubt  he  was 
ready  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  these 
courses,  and  in  order  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  an  opportunity  of  making  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  putting  his  plan 
into  a  proper  shape,  he  would  propose 
that  the  Bill  be  re-committed  on  the  11th 
of  May. 

Sir  /?.  Peel  said,  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. As  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  already 
stated,  he  offered  his  plan  merely  by  way 
of  suggestion,  and  with  the  strongest  de- 
STe  tu  keep  from  it  the  air  of  a  political 
proposition.  As  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  wish  that  he  should  bring  it 
forward  in  some  shape,  he  would  say,  that 
he  thought  it  infinitely  better,  if  he  were 
to  do  so,  that  it  should  be  by  a  distinct 
measure  rather  than  by  any  endeavour  to 
accommodate  to  it  a  measure  of  a  different 
character.  He  was  quite  prepared  with 
the  details  of  the  measure,  although  upon 
mere  matters  of  detail  he  would  not  com- 
mit himself,  but  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  named  a  distant  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee, he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would,  in  the  mean- 
time, again  direct  his  attention  to  those 
details,  with  a  view  to  put  them  in  a 
proper  form.  They  could  then  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  or  considered  by 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  as  might 
be  deemed  most  advisable. 

Bill  to  be  committed  on  the  11th  of 
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May. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1838. 

MonyTOi]  PMitloM  pntentod.  By  the  Eiil  of  Bakooit, 
ftom  s  plan  in  Uie  Diooew  of  Rom,  againft  the  National 
wpUn  of  Edttcation  in  InlaniL^By  the  Biihop  of 
Sxsraa.  fkom  Bolfto»>Ie>Moan,  and  oUier  piaoea,  bf 
Viiooiint  MsLBOUftHB,  ftom  Dartqr,  I17  the  Earl  of 
RomBaaTy  ftom  Newxr.  bv  Lord  LTKomvan,  from 
ftakMai and  glhcr  plr  -woTSuso, 


ftom  HUaton,  Pratao,  the  SoeieCy  of  Frieada  in  SouOi- 
amptoD,  from  BdHut,  BaUi,  WeymouUi,  Bcrwidc,  Mar- 
thyr  Tydfil,  and  other  plaoea,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Clstsland*  from  plaoea  In  Durham*  fiv  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Apprentioeihip.— By  Eari  Stajthopb,  from  Staley 
Bridge,  Great  and  Little  Ifandan,  and  other  i^aoei,  foe 
the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor-law^-Ay  Lord  Sidney,  ftom 
the  Chainnen  of  vaiioua  Boaxda  of  Omfdianij  In  fatoor 
of  UieUw. 


Dr.  Pt£  Smitb.]  The  Marquess  of 
Lansdawne,  seeing  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  in  his  place,  would 
advert  to  a  circumstance  whicn  he  had  re- 
frained from  noticing  last  night,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord. 
A  few  nights  since  be  had  presented  a 
petition  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  with  respect 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  At  that  time  he  was  met  by  the 
declaration  of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  not  now  present,  and  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite,  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  petition  from  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  containing  sentiments  of  a 
totally  different  description.  From  the 
positive  statements  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite,  he  (Lord  Lansdowne)  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  not  having 
any  information  to  the  contrary.  He 
however  considered  it  his  duty  to  present 
the  petition  he  had  intrusted  to  him. 
Since  that  period,  however,  he  had  re* 
ceived  a  communication  from  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  with  respect  to  whom  he  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  could  only  repeat  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  he  was  a  person  of  very  high  charac- 
ter and  of  great  piety.  In  that  communi- 
cation. Dr.  Pye  Smith  stated,  that  the 
petition  which  he  (Lord  Lansdowne)  had 
presented,  was  a  petition  of  a  recent  date, 
and  that  it  contained  his  (Dr.  Pjre  Smith's) 
mature  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  ne- 
gro emancipation,  and  that  if  he  hadsigned 
any  other  petition  it  must  have  been  many 
months  ago,  and  before  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Government  was  brought  forward. 
After  considerable  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  come  to  the  determination 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  introduce  so 
extensive  and  Solent  a  measure  as  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  He  confessed, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  was  well  calculated 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  slave  trade.  He,  therefore, 
in  common  with  the  other  persons  who  had 
signed  the  petition,  expressed  his  senti- 
ments th^X  thQ  m^sare  now  before  tb« 
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other  House  was  calculated  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  results.  He  thought  it 
doe  to  the  eminent  character  of  the  indi- 
-vidual  to  whom  allusion  had  been  made, 
that  his  sentiments  should  be  thus  made 
IcDOwn. 

Lord  Lyndhurtt  said,  that  when  he 
presented  the  petition  to  which  allusion 
nad  been  made,  he  stated,  that  on  a  for- 
mer night  a  petition  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency had  been  presented  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  He  requested,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  petition  might  be  read, 
stating  that,  from  what  he  iinew  of  the 
character  of  the  individual,  when  the  two 
petitions  came  to  be  considered,  one  was 
irreconcileable  with  the  other.  He  stated 
then  that  he  supposed  the  petitions  were 
of  different  dates,  and  that  the  one  which 
he  had  presented,  was  subsequent  to  that 
presented  by  the  noble  Marquess.  It 
turned  out  that  these  petitions  were  of 
different  dates,  althougn  it  turned  out, 
contrary  to  his  supposition,  that  his  was 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  other.  What 
he  had  stated  was  mere  supposition — he 
made  no  assertion,  having  had  no  commu- 
nication with  that  distinguished  and  rev. 
individual. 

Subject  dropped. 

Yeomanry  Cavalbt  (Scotland).] 
The  Earl  of  Haddington^  having  some 
petitions  to  present,  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  yeomanry  cavalryinScot- 
land,  and  more  especially  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  measure  as  affecting  the 
county  of  Fife.  The  riots  at  recent  elec- 
tion had  shown  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  riot  at  great  assemblages  of  the 
people  in  that  country,  when  under  the 
influence  of  political  excitement ;  and  in 
the  town  of  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  a 
populous  manufacturing  borough,  a  serious 
riot  had  recently  taken  place,  arising,  as 
he  believed,  out  of  the  combination  sys- 
tem. He  was  informed  that  the  same 
system  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  that 
country.  It  was  worthy  bF  remark,  that 
the  occurrence  to  which  be  alluded 
at  Dunfermline,  bad  taken  place  on  the 
very  day  when  the  notification  was 
received  in  that  town,  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  determined  to  dispense  with 
the  further  services  of  the  yeomanry  force. 
The  result  was,  that  the  police  being  in- 
adequate to  suppress  this  riot,  application 
was    made    to    the    civil    and    military 


authorities  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  as* 
sistance  of  troops ;  and  the  riots  were  not 
quelled  until  the  military  were  sent  down. 
The  noble  Earl  read  an  extract  from  a 
gentleman  in  Fifeshire,  which  stated,  that 
the  yeomanry  of  that  county  had  existed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  that  they  had  been  found  in 
disturbed  times,  completely  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  that  force  had  been 
instituted.  In  1832,  or  1833,  after  Bristol 
had  been  partially  burnt  down,  when  the 
yeomanry  force  had  contributed  essentially 
to  the  preservation  of  what  remained  of 
the  city — after  Noliingham  had  been  par- 
tially sacked — after  Edinburgh  had  re- 
mained for  several  hours  in  the  hands  of  a 
mob,  and  was  saved  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Midlothian  yeomanry, 
now  disbanded.  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
Home  Secretary  addressed  a  most  pressing 
dispatch  to  the  late  Lord  Rosslyn,  then 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Fife, 
instructing  him  to  address  the  loyal  people 
of  Fife,  with  a  view  to  their  reconstructing 
themselves  into  this  description  of  force, 
which  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary  for  its  security.  Lord 
Rosslyn  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  prevailed  on  the  gentry,  farmers,  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  every  description,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  protective  yeo- 
manry corps.  Their  services  were  found 
most  beneficial,  and  why  were  they  there- 
fore, now  dispensed  with  ?  He  (the  £arl 
of  Haddington)  felt  called  on  to  advert  to 
the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  per* 
sonally  he  entertained  the  highest  respect. 
The  gentleman  was  extremely  popular, 
and  enjoyed  the  personal  good  will  of  in- 
dividuals of  all  political  persuasions.  The 
individual  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, had  been  chosen  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
Lord  Rosslyn  in  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
county  of  Fife.  Immediately  after  his 
appointment,  he  showed  himself  so  little 
disposed  to  encourage  the  yeomanry  of 
Fife,  that  he  refused  to  attend  at  the  usual 
inspection  as  the  representative  of  his 
Sovereign.  And  when,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  by 
his  constituents,  he  went  the  length  of  ex- 
pressing his  hope  upon  that  public  occa- 
sion, that  the  yeomanry  force  would  be 
dismissed.  To  him  (the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton) it  appeared  that  there  could  be  no 
stronger  evidence  of  the  dismissal  of  this 
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force  being  attiibatable  to  political  mo* 
tives  than  tbe  fact  that  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a  very  eager  and  decided  friend 
of  her  Majesty's  present  Government, 
thought  it  the  most  acceptable  thing  he 
could  say  to  his  Whig,  and  more  than 
Whig,  constituents,  that  he  trusted  the 
whole  yeomanry  force  of  Scotland  would 
be  disbanded.  In  his  opinion,  a  greater 
error  had  never  been  committed  by  a  Go* 
vernment  than  the  dismissal  of  this  useful 
force.  In  proceeding  to  that  dismissal, 
they  had  acted,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  upon 
no  ostensible  grounds.  What,  he  would 
ask,  had  taken  place,  since  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  had  transmitted  the  des- 
patch to  which  he  had  before  referred,  to 
justify  this  change?  He  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  from  political  motives 
alone,  the  yeomanry  force  of  Scotland  had 
been  put  down.  Why  was  that  force 
suppressed  in  Renfrewshire,  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  Glasgow  was  situated? 
Why  was  it  put  down  in  Stirlingshire, 
which  contained  the  populous  and  impor- 
tant town  of  Stirling  P  Was  he  to  look 
upon  this  as  the  commencement  of  a  sys- 
tem for  getting  gradually  rid  of  the  con- 
stitutional yeomanry  force,  and  of  sup. 
plying  its  place  by  another  force,  under 
tbe  complete  control  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  a  sort  of  gendarmerie  all  over 
England  as  well  as  Scotland  ?  The  only 
two  counties  where  the  yeomanry  corps 
were  not  to  be  dismissed  were  those  of 
Ayr  and  Lanark.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  measure  would  be  reconsidered 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  if  any  of  the  disbanded 
corps  offered  to  continue  their  services 
gratuitously,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
immediately  accepted. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  observations  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  indulged  upon  the  subject 
of  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  corps,  he 
(fiOrd  Melbourne)  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  considering  the  present 
state  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  respecting  the  advantage  of 
retaining  the  services  of  this  force,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  think  it  consistent 
with  the  public  safety  and  with  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  throughout  that  country 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  yeo- 
manry force,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  services  of  the  ordinary  force,  which 
would  no  doubt  be  found  sufficient.  The 
noble  Lord  had  observed,  that  from  what 


had  taken  place  on  a  recent  occaswn,  it 
appeared  that  when  anything  arose  to 
excite  the  public  mind,  or  produce  a  fer<« 
mentation  of  public  feeling,  a  disposition 
to  riot  would  exist ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  this  possible  source  of  dissension  and 
tumult  would  afford  a  sufficiently  strong 
ground  for  taking  such  permanent  pre- 
cautionary measures.  It  might  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  upon  election  occa* 
sions  the  yeomanry  would  be  the  proper 
force  to  employ.  He  did  not  see  how 
anything  that  Ministers  had  hitherto  done, 
should  have  had  any  effect  on  the  yeomanry 
of  Fifeshire  with  regard  to  the  exertion  of 
their  services  in  the  suppression  of  the  riot 
at  a  town  in  Fifeshire,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  referred.  A  very  serious  doubt 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  such 
a  force,  and  the  expediency  of  employing 
them  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult;  and 
this  was  the  precise  feeling  which  would 
explain  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Fife.  A  gentleman  did  not  necessarily 
change  his  political  opinions,  because  he 
became  the  Lord* Lieutenant  of  a  county  ; 
nor  did  he  change  those  opinions  so  as  to 
make  them  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  Upon  the 
occasion  to  which  the  noble  Earl  referred, 
his  hon.  Friend  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  question,  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  Government  had 
adopted  this  measure  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  politics,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  give  offence  to  any 
of  the  members  of  the  yeomanry  corps; 
and  he  therefore  must  say,  that  tbe 
noble  Earl  had  been  rather  hasty  and 
premature  in  adopting  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  was  not  aware 
of  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  other  men 
on  this  suQect,  but  he  was  well  aware 
what  were  the  opinions  of  a  noble  Friend 
of  his  who  now  sat  opposite  to  him,  when 
he  held  the  seals  of  the  Home-oflice  in 
1831,  and  he  recollected  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  at  his  noble  Friend's  suggestion 
that  the  corps  of  yeomanry,  which  was  now 
reduced,  was  formed  in  the  county  in 
which  he  the  (Earl  of  Malmeshury)  re- 
sided. When  the  disturbances  prevailed, 
before  the  yeomanry  corps  was  established, 
there  was  one  small  town  which  was  lite- 
rally sacked,  being  in  possession  of  the 
mob  two  days,  and  the  riot  was  at  last 
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pat  down  only  in  coDseqaence  of  the  gen- 
try, farmers,  and  tradesmen,  getting  on 
horesback,  furniahed  with  such  arms  as 
tbey  could  provide  at  the  moment,  and  en- 
countering the  mob,  who  were  put  down, 
not  without  difficulty,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say^  not  without  bloodshed.  If  they 
had  had  that  cheap,  and  he  would  add 
constitutional  force,  the  yeomanry,  no 
such  thing  would  have  happened,  ft  was 
said  that  the  yeomanry  corps  might  be  re- 
duced, because  the  country  was  now  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  He  wished  he  could 
say  that  it  was  so  entirely  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  as  was  supposed.  Several  laws 
had  passed  the  Legislature  of  late  years 
which  had  contributed  to  render  the  rural 
population  anything  but  tranquil.  The 
Beer  Act  had  demoralised  the  peasantry 
more  than  any  one  measure  which  had 
ever  passed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
New  Poor-law,  as  it  had  been  carried  out, 
had  also  had  its  effect.  Undoubtedly  that 
effect  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  law  had 
not  been  carried  out  in  a  prudent 
manner.  The  new  Game  Act  had  also 
been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
results.  He  would  therefore  urge  his  no^ 
ble  Friend  to  reconsider  his  determination. 
All  that  would  be  gained  would  be  about 
10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  just  as  much  as  was 
spent  in  one  week  to  support  that  Aux- 
iliary Legion  which  had  gone  out  to 
Spam.  It  was  the  m^re  impolitic  to 
make  this  reduction  now  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  regular  army  was  going 
out  to  Canada.  At  this  moment  there 
was  but  one  regiment  of  cavalry  doing 
duty  from  the  Land*s-end  to  Ports- 
mouth and  where  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  lived  they  were  forty  miles  distant 
from  any  military  station.  The  South 
Hants  Yeomanry  were  now  all  dismissed, 
while  the  North  Hants  were  retained. 
But  the  eight  troops  reduced  contained 
each  fifty- four  men,  while  in  the  five 
troops  retained  there  were  but  twenty- 
nine  men  per  troop.  He  repeated,  there- 
fore, that  he  hoped  bis  noble  Friend 
would  reconsider  his  determination  as 
it  was  not  too  late  to  recede. 

The  Duke  of  IVellington  said,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  inspect  the  yeo- 
manry corps  in  that  county  —  ancl  as 
regarded  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
that  body,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  by  his  noble 


Friend  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  He  considered  this  force  the 
most  efficient  that  could  be  had  for 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country.  He  would  venture  to 
assert  that  the  expense  of  the  eight 
troops  of  Hampshire  yeomanry  cavalry, 
which  had  been  disbanded,  did  not  exceed 
2,000/. ;  and  he  would  also  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  special  commission 
which  was  issued  to  try  the  offenders  in  the 
south  western  part  of  England,  had  cost 
thirty  times  that  amount;  there  having 
been,  on  that  occasion,  above  100  indivi- 
duals capitally  convicted.  It  was,  in- 
deed, lamentable  that  a  district,  comprising 
the  New  Forest,  and  the  counties  of 
Dorset  and  Wills,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  force 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  so  paltry  a 
saving.  As  Lord- Lieu  tenant  of  the  county 
of  Hants  he  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  was  unaware  of  the  measures 
they  intended  to  adopt.  He  lamented  the 
result  at  which  they  had  arrived ;  but 
they  adopted  the  course  they  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility ;  and  all  that  he  had  done  was, 
when  he  received  the  order  for  disbanding 
the  eight  troops,  to  carry  it  into  execution* 
The  Earl  of  Wvtchilsea  had  expected  the 
noble  Viscount  would  have  entered  into 
some  explanation  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  had  acted  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  the  yeomanry 
force.  The  noble  Viscount,  however,  had 
not  done  so,  and  his  opinion  was,  that 
party  feeling  had  characterised  these  dis- 
missals. And  then  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pense of  these  corps.  Why,  if  the  whole 
force  had  been  retained  it  would  not  have 
cost  half  as  much  as  was  about  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  mission  of  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  to 
Canada.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  country  was 
in  a  tranquil  state,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  was  a  proper  opportunity  for  sending 
these  corps  to  the  right-about ;  in  his  opi- 
nion that  was  the  very  ground  upon  which 
their  services  ought  to  have  been  retained 
for  if  they  had  not  existed  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  there  would,  he  was  satis- 
fied, have  been  local  disturbances  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  must  say,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  some  ulterior  object  in  view  in  des- 
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troyiag  this  most  constitutional  force. 
He  would  trouble  their  Lordships  with  but 
one  observation  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Fife- 
shire,  which  was,  that  the  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  as  expressed  regarding  the 
veomanry  force  of  that  county,  ill  became 
him,  holding  the  situation  which  he  did^ 
which  was  one  of  great  public  importance, 
and  which  ought  to  hare  induced  him  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  yeomanry 
cavalry.  The  country  was  greatly  in* 
debted  to  those  individuals  who  had  come 
forward  in  the  county  of  Kent  when  it 
was  in  a  disturbed  state — when  property 
was  assailed  by  night  and  by  day — when 
the  law  was  set  at  open  defiance,  and  who 
had  enrolled  themselves  in  that  hour  of 
danger  in  the  yeomanry  force.  His  im- 
pression was,  that  these  corps  were  dis- 
banded because  the  majority  of  them  held 
Conservative  opinions ;  and  his  belief  was, 
that,  in  the  regiment  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  command,  every  indivi- 
dual composing  it,  except  one  entertained 
those  opinions.  During  the  period  he 
had  held  that  command  he  had  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  refrain  from  originating 
or  attending  public  meetings  in  the  county 
of  Kent  on  great  political  questions,  and 
he  rejoiced  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  deprived  him  of  this  command, 
and  the  Crown  the  services  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  said  he  rejoiced  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  he  was  now  free,  and 
he  had  determined  to  become  a  great  agi- 
tator in  that  county. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1838. 

MiNVTB!.]     PeUtkni  praieated.     By  Mr.  Jamss,  from 
placet  la  SooCland,  against  ftirther  Endowment  to  the 
ChuTch  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  establiihment  of  addi- 
tional Schools  in  the  Highlands.— By  Mr.  KiirNA»i>, 
fkom  Perth,  fix  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship, 
and  for  Morning  Mails  to  be  established  to  Scotland. — By 
Mr.  HcTTOK,  firom  gentlemen  who  had  served  the  office 
of  Orand  Juron  Ip  Dublin,  for  a  dumge  hi  the  mode  of 
preiMuing  Criminal  Indictments.— By  Mr.  Oiiotb«  from 
s  place  in  Perthshire,  against  additional  Endowments  to 
Uie  Church  of  Scotland. — ^By  Sir  R.  IiroLis,  from  Bir- 
mingham ami  Banbury,  agidnst  the  suppressioo  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.— By  Captain  Wkmtss, 
fton  Fife,  against  Negro  Slavery,  further  Endowments 
to  the  Churdi  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ccmi-laws. — ^By  Mr. 
WiiSRARAM,  from  Coni^toCaii,  against  the  Small  Tene- 
ments Bill. — By  Mr.  Finch,  from  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  Tenby,  for  s  lower  rate  of  Postage. — By  Lord 
DAunirr,  trata  several  pbuses  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  R. 
Stbuakt,  also  from  several  places  in  Scotland,  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. — By  Mr. 
OtLiov,  ftoax  Falkiik,  Kilbride  (Aynhlxe),  Kiaoudine, 


Bathgate,  and  other  places,  against  any  frarther  Endows 
ments  to  the  Churdi  of  Scotland;  and  from  Linlithgow, 
against  the  Highland  Schools  BiD.— By  Mr.  C.  Lusmifo- 
TOK,  for  the  immediate  abolitioa  of  Negro  Apprentice- 
ship.—By  Mr.  HoMB,  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  praying  the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
non-diatributioii  of  the  Deooan  Priw-money. 

Church  Property.]     Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  see  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in  his 
place ;  but  though  he  was  not  present  he 
could  not  have  any  hesitation  in  moving 
"  That  a  return  ofthe  present  valuation,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  all  the  pro- 
perty, in  lands,  manors,  forests,  liberties, 
or  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  several  monasteries, 
abbeys,    chapelries,    or    other    religious 
houses,  which,  under  various  pretexts,  and 
for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  established  and  endowed,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  alienated  from  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  also  a  return  of  the 
names  of  the  individuals  to  whom,  and  the 
periods  at  which,  such  were  granted,  and 
by  whom  they  are  now  severally  enjoyed/' 
He  thought  it  was  high  time  that  some 
Member  should  rise  and  defend  the  Church 
Establishment.     He    trusted    the  noble 
Lord  would  not  shrink  from  any  inquiry 
into  these  matters.    Edmund  Burke  had 
said  of  that  noble  Lord's  ancestor,   the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  that  the  grants  to  the 
house  of  Russell  from  the  Church  lands 
were  not  only  outrageous  to  the  Church, 
but  absolutely  staggered  credibility.     He 
had   taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  property  which  had  been 
alienated  from  the  Church — in   fact,  of 
which  the  Church  had  been  robbed.     In 
making  calculations  he  had  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  historical  records,  and  he  believed 
that  such  alienated   property  would    be 
found  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
938,308,000/.      Where     was    the    hon. 
Member  for   Kilkenny?    Why    did   not 
that  hon.  Member  take  up  this  subject? 
He  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  see  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud,  or  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  in  their  places,  but  he  hoped  that 
no  opposition  would  be  given  to  this  mo- 
tion by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
her  Majesty's  Attorney-General. 

The  Attorney' General  said,  thatthe  only 
reply  which  he  could  give  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  was,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  furnish  the  returns  which  he 
had  moved  for.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  not  suggested  to  whom  the 
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necessary  to  say  anything  in  replying  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  O^cer 
if  it  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Morpeth)  that  he 
ought  to  explain  to  the  House  what  its 
nature  really  was.  He  begged  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer^  seeing  the  utter 
impossibility  of  furnishing  these  returns, 
would  consent  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Grentleman  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  supposed  that  he  came 
there  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House,  or 
to  amuse  it,  he  was  totally  mistaken.  He 
trusted  that  none  of  those  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-General, 
had  had  their  title-deeds  in  the  late  fire 
in  the  Temple.  He  treated  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt — and  he  was 
surprised  that  they  should  have  fallen 
from  one  holding  such  a  situation. 

Motion  negatived. 

Catholic  Funerals  in  London- 
derry.] Sir  R,  Bateson  rose,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  notice,  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  certain  circumstances 
which  had  created  such  a  sensation  among 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Derry  as  rendered  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament necessary.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  of 
January,  1838,  at  the  hour  of  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  funeral  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  lady  took  place  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  cathedral  of  Derry.  She  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  notice  was  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  sexton  of  the  cathedral 
that  her  friends  intended  to  bury  her  there, 
and  that  two  Roman  Catholic  priests 
would  attend  the  funeral  in  their  robes. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  Dean  of 
Derry,  and  he  immediately  sent  word  to 
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ations,   which  were" 

before  the  mayor  of  Derry  by  the  sexton 
of  the  cathedral  and  another  individual, 
who  made  affidavit  that  the  funeral  then 
took  place  in  the  churchyard,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  of  the 
officers  of  the  cathedral ;  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  attended  in  their 
robes;  that  all  the  ceremonies  usually  ob* 
served  at  Roman  Catholic  funerals  took 
place;  that  they  consecrated  the  clay, 
said  certain  prayers  in  Latin,  celebrated 
the  mass,  and  went  through  all  the  Ca- 
tholic rites  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  Dean  of  Derry  wrote,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  to  Mr.  Drummond,  giving  him 
an  account  of  all  this  transaction,  and 
calling  upon  the  Irish  Government,  through 
him,  to  punish  the  gross  infringement  of 
the  law,  and  the  daring  breach  of  the  sta- 
tute, which  had  taken  place  on  the  I4th. 
On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  an  an- 
swer was  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  the 
Dean,  stating,  that  he  had  consulted  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  meaning  thereby 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and 
that  he  had  received  from  them  an  opinion 
declaring,  that  the  parties  against  whom 
the  Dean  complained,  had  not  been  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  the  Act  of  10  George  the 
4th,  cap.  27,  sec.  6.  That  opinion  he  af- 
terwards discovered,  was  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  Dean  of  Derry 
had  granted  permission  for  this  Popish 
funeral  to  take  place.  Now,  was  not  that 
a  most  extraordinary  assumption,  after 
the  Dean  had  written  to  Mr.  Drummond 
complaining  that,  in  the  churchyard  of 
his  cathedral,  an  infraction  of  the  law  had 
taken  place  ?  It  was  an  Irish  assumption 
to  say  the  best  of  it,  but  came  with  very 
bad  grace  from  the  Irish  Attorney- Gene- 
ral, seeing  that  that  learned  officer  was 
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"*"  .l.tijf;\'re».  Preble  to  state,  Uiai  .10 
loBVC  haJ  bci.'ii  given  li^  liim  or  liy  anj 
clerical  officer  under  bis  control,  to  cele- 
brate that  Popiib  ceremoa;  in  a  ProtesUnt 
churchjard.  That  right  rev.  Prelate  went 
to  Mr.  Drummond  id  person.  Whether 
the  complaint  which  he  had  then  made 
was  of  more  weight  than  the  complainli  of 
the  Dean  and  the  other  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  Derry,  he  could  not  tell;  but 
certain  he  was,  that,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  said,  that 
the  proceedings  of  these  Roman  Cslhollc 
priests  oonstituted  a  distinct  breach  of  that 
statute.  It  was  not  the  wish  either  of  the 
Dean  of  Derry  or  of  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  that  city,  who  had  taken  up  this 
cause,  lo  infiict  any  severe  punishment  00 
those  who  were  g^uilty  of  that  outrage, 
provided  they  were  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  giuilty  of  a  repetition  of  it.  Whe- 
ther what  was  stated  in  the  papers  whs 
true  or  not,  he  did  not  know ;  but  it  had 
been  asserted,  that  Dr.  M'Loughlin  had 
written  to  Mr.  Drummond,  stating,  that 
his  clergy  had  not  been  guijtjr  of  that  out- 
rage. Dr,  M'Loughlin,  the  titular  Bishop 
of  Derry,  who  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  was  In  a  state  of  decrepitude 
from  ill-health.  Ha  had  no  power  over 
his  clergT,  but  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  nis  coadjutor  and  namesake,  Dr. 
H'Loagblin.  But  Dr.  M'Loughlin,  the 
coadjutor,  had  been  guilty  of  that  out- 
rage, because  he  bad  not  exercised  the 
power  which  he  had  over  his  clergy  in 

Ereventing  it.  If  a  similar  offence  should 
e  repeated,  he  was  certain  that  it  would 
lead  to  riot  and  tumult,  if  not  lo  blood- 


""";  V'("^^J  called  upon  the  Govern- 
'dWt  fo  make  the  Roman  Catholics  feel 
the  enormity  of  it,  and  to  have  such  prt- 
ceedings  checked  for  the  future.  But  was 
this  all  that  the  ProteBtanls  of  Derry  had 
to  complain  ol?  No.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry,  they 
had  to  complain  that  a  Captain  Robinson 
had  entered  their  city  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  contrary  to  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  city,  and  had  prevented  iho 
apprentices  from  shutting  the  gates.  For 
such  an  outrage  they  had  obtained  no  re- 
dress. AH  this  made  the  Protestants  of 
Derry  feel  that  they  had  not  had  justice 
dealt  oat  to  them  by  the  Meroben  of  her 
Majesty's  Govern  men  t.  Would  it  be  cr^ 
ditcd,  that  the  apprentice  boys  of  Derry 
bad  been  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  criminal  justice  for  celebrating  the  au»- 
cessful  defence  of  that  city  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  of  that  Protestant  constitu- 
tion which  was  now  the  recognised  con- 
stitution of  England?  Yes,  for  no  greater 
an  offence  than  that  they  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  imprisoned.  Their  sen- 
tence was  not  commuted — their  punish- 
ment was  not  mitigated.  He  thought  th.-it 
if  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal 
justice,  so  also  ought  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  who  had  appeared  in  their 
robes  in  a  Protestant  churchyard  to  cele- 
brate a  Popish  funeral.  He  could  not 
conceive  any  jnitiGcatioo  for  such  conduct 
as  that  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
His  constituents  felt  sore  on  this  subject, 
and  demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
Government.  In  order  to  give  tbe  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  making  that 
explanation,  he  should  now  move  "  for 
copies  of  the  'correspondence  that  took 
place  between  the  Irish  QoTcrnment  and 
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tbe  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with  the 
Dean  of  Derry,  and  with  the  rev.  MeserBt 
Monaehan  and  Deropsey,  Roman  Catho* 
lie  priests  in  Derry ;  and  also  with  Dr. 
M'Loughlin,  titular  bishop,  and  with  Dr. 
M'Loughlin,  coadjutor  to  the  same,  in 
Derry,  relative  to  a  breach  of  the  law  com* 
mitted  by  certain  persons  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  cathedral  of  Derry  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  January,  1838." 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  with  one 
exception,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  pro** 
duction  of  the  documeuts  for  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  moved.  It  was  not 
usual  to  produce  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  omit 
from  his  motion  the  words,  "  law  officers 
of  the  Crown."  With  that  omission,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  motion.  With 
respect  to  the  case  itself  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  proceeding 
in  question  was  a  most  improper,  a  most 
unauthorised,  a  most  indelicate,  and,  he 
must  add,  a  most  illegal  proceeding.  When 
it  first  came  under  the  consideration  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor* 
General  for  Ireland,  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  performance  of  these  funeral 
rites,  had  been  celebrated  without  the 
permission  of  the  clerical  officers  author- 
ised to  give  it,  it  was  assumed  that  that 
permission  had  been  given.  The  delay 
which  had  taken  place  in  answering  the 
representations  made  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  owing  to  his  absence  from  Dub- 
lin, and  to  the  despatches  having  fol- 
lowed him  from  Ireland  to  this  country. 
When  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  intrusion 
of  these  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  into 
tbe  consecrated  ground  of  the  cathedral 
of  Derry,  was  without  the  permission  of 
the  dean,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
immediately  declared  their  opinion  as  to 
the  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  He 
did  not  understand  the  Dean  of  Derry  to 
have  expressed  any  wish  that  any  prose- 
cution should  be  instituted  against  them^ 
What  he  called  upon  the  Government  to 
do  was,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
Derry  from  being  annoyed  by  a  repetition 
of  it.  The  Irish  Government  thought 
that  this  would  l)e  best  done,  by  pointing 
out  the  indelicate  and  illegal  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  and  by  warning  the  parties 
that  it  should  not  be  repeated  without 
exposing  them  to  severe  .and  summary 
punishment.  Accordingly,  a  letter  had 
been  sent  to  Dr.  MXoughlin,  informing 


him  of  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and 
vrarning  him  and  his  clergy  against  any 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  Irish  Go- 
vernment had  received  a  communication 
from  Dr.  M'Loughlin  that  no  such  pro* 
ceeding  should  occur  again  within  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  the  titular  bishop 
was  not  authorised  to  make  any  such  de- 
claration as  he  had  done.  He  (Lord  Mor« 
peth)  was  not  sufficiently  acouainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Ireland,  to  know  whether  that 
was  the  fact  or  not  The  Irish  Govern* 
ment  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  had  a  right  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  the  Dean  of  Derry  had  called  at  the 
castle  and  had  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  what  the  Government  had  done. 
With  respect  to  the  invasion  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  Derry,  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  it  had 
been  made  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  that 
they  feared  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentice  boys.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment bad,  in  consequence,  sent  a  small 
detachment  of  the  police  to  Derry  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  but  with  no  other  motive 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  ffCofmell  said,  that  it  was  quite 
ludicrous  to  call  a  proceeding  like  this,  an 
outrage  upon  Protestant  feelings.  What 
were  the  facts  ?  An  old  woman  had  died. 
She  was  buried  in  tbe  open  churchyard. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  priests  went  to  her 
grave  in  their  robes.  They  said  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Church  over  her  corpse.  There 
was  no  riot,  no  tumult  in  their  proceed* 
ings,  and  yet,  because  their  prayers  were 
uttered  in  Latin,  the  whole  course  of  their 
proceedings  was  styled  an  outrage.  Was 
not  this  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  told  the  House,  that 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  mass  was 
said  over  the  corpse  of  this  old  woman. 
Now,  it  was  a*  pity  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
religious  principles  and  practices  of  the 
neighbours  amongst  whom  he  lived,  fas 
not  to  know  that  mass  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  that  hour.  Either  the  hoo. 
Baronet  had  read  his  affidavits  wrongly, 
or  his  affidavits  stated  what  did  not,  ^^and 
what  could  not,  take  place.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  this  was  a  trespass  on  the 
parson's  freehold.  But  this  poor  woman 
on  the  payment  of  her  fees,  had  a  right, 
if  she  pleased,  to  be  buried  in  that  free- 
N2 
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hold  ;  and  it  had  not  been  said  yet  that 
she  had  ever  refused  to  pay  them.  By 
the  statute  of  easement  of  burial  a  penalty 
of  50/.  was  imposed  on  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  who  said  prayers  in  the  church- 
yard without  the  permission  of  the  in- 
cumbent. Instead  of  seeking  to  recover 
this  penalty  himself,  however,  the  Dean  of 
Derry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Castle,  de- 
manding; a  prosecution  by  the  Government. 
Was  this  judicious  conduct  ?  Ought  not 
that  clergyman  to  have  recollected  the 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  announ- 
ced that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  in 
future  to  be  carried  on  ?  The  Dean  of 
Derry,  however,  actuated  by  a  better  feel- 
ing, had  afterwards  abandoned  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  he  could  wish  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  followed  his  example.  Even 
in  their  graves,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  not  free  from  religious  ani- 
mosity. Would  the  bones  of  the 
Protestants  of  Derry  lie  worse,  because 
those  of  old  Mrs.  Cathcart  lay  among 
them.  It  would  have  been  a  much  more 
sensible  course  in  the  Dean  of  Derry,  if, 
instead  of  writing  to  th^  Irish  Government, 
he  had  remonstrated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  and  threatened  to 
prosecute  if  the  trespass  were  repeated. 

Mr.  Colmihoun  remarked,  that  an  oc- 
currence like  the  present,  of  a  kind  quite 
unprecedented  was  very  likely  to  produce 
angry  feelings  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  Dean  of  Derry  had 
only  done  his  duty  in  acquainting  the 
Government  with  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  The  Protestant  apprentices 
of  Derry  had  been  prosecuted  with  great 
promptitude  by  Government  on  a  late  oc- 
casion, for  closing  the  gates  of  the  town, 
in  infringement  of  the  Procession  Act, 
and  punished  for  the  offence.  Instead  of 
acting  with  fairness  on  the  occasion  refer, 
fed  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  Government 
had  avoided  all  cognizance  of  the  facts, 
and  all  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  ut- 
most extent  in  their  power ;  and  when  the 
facts  were  forced  on  their  notice,  they 
had  entered  into  a  secret  and  stealthy  com- 
promise with  the  person  who  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  Government 
deserved  the  greatest  praise,  instead  of 
blame,  for  quietly  settling  an  unfortunate 
difference. 

Mr.  Plumptre  said,  in  his  opinion.  Go- 
vernment had  acted  with  the  greatest 
partiality.     The  offences  of  Protestants 


connected  with  religion,  were  punished 
summarily  and  heavily,  while  those  of 
Catholics  were  in  a  great  measure  passed 
over. 

Captain  Joneg  thought,  the  occurrence 
laid  before  the  House  was  not  only  a 
breach  of  the  law,  but  a  gross  sacrilege. 

Sir  £.  Sugden  observed,  that  the  act 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  had  been  passed  to  pre- 
serve peace  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  by  preventing  collisions  in  the 
churchyard  where  burials  took  place,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  enforced  with  pe. 
culiar  strictness.  As  the  titular  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  was  present  to  set  an 
example  of  breaking  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  he  did  think  the  case  required  the 
gravest  consideration  on  the  part  of  Go* 
vernment.  The  hon.  Baronet  was  cer- 
tainly quite  justified  in  bringing  it  before 
the  House. 

Sir  G.  Sinclair  said,  that  continual  en- 
croachments were  made  by  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  it  was  pro- 
per that  public  attention  should  now  and 
then  be  directed  to  the  spirit  manifested 
by  them.  That  spirit  convinced  him  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  room. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  as  to  the  charge 
of  partiality,  this  case  was  of  an  entirely 
novel  and  unprecedented  nature,  while  the 
case  of  the  Derry  apprentices  recurred  an- 
nually, and  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  He  regretted  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  so  much 
less  easily  pleased  than  the  person  who 
made  the  complaint. 

Sir  R,  Bateson  remarked,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  made  the  shadow  of  an  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  outrage,  as  he  must 
still  call  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  omit 
from  his  motion  the  words  requiring  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
since  that  was  contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Jamaica.]  Mr.iSbar/^// moved  for  a  copy 
of  any  communication  from  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  Marquess  ofSIigo,the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  directing  the  sudden  emancipa- 
tion of  the  apprentices  upon  the  estate  of 
Philip  Anglin. Scarlett,  Esq.,  and  for  co- 
pies of  any  other  documents  relating  to 
that  transactioq.    The  hon.  Member  said, 
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the  slaves  on  the  estate  of  this  gentleman 
had  been  declared  entirely  free,  and  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  some  defect  in 
the  registration.  The  labourers  had  aban- 
doned ity  and  left  it  entirely  uncultivated 
up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  A.  Scarlett 
had  suffered  in  the  rebellion  of  1 830,  hav- 
ing fled  before  the  insurgents  for  his  life, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  However, 
he  had  settled  on  another  estate,  where,  by 
an  accident  by  fire,  he  a  second  time,  lost 
his  all,  and  was  utterly  ruined.  Nothing 
but  his  buoyancy  of  spirits  enabled  him 
to  rise  above  these  repeated  calamities,  and 
the  present  motion  related  to  no  fewer 
than  107  negroes,  who  he  complained  had 
been  illegally  and  unduly  declared  free. 
Without  expecting  much  advantage  from 
a  complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
yet  this  was  the  only  course  open  to  him. 
Government  appeared  to  have  neglected 
the  course  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  law 
on  this  subject.  A  special  magistrate  had 
repaired  to  the  estate,  without,  he  believed, 
any  notice  to  the  proprietor,  assembled 
the  negroes  and  declared  to  them  that 
they  were  free.  They  thanked  the  gover- 
nor, and  thanked  their  master;  but  de- 
clared they  would  continue  to  live  with 
him,  and  labour  for  him,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  for  some  time ;  but  such  is 
the  fickleness  of  the  race,  that  just  before 
the  cropping  season  they  lefl  him,  and  the 
crops  were,  in  consequence,  wholly  lost 
and  wasted.  The  ground  on  which  the 
manumission  took  place  was,  that  the 
negroes  were  not  duly  registered.  Now 
he  contended,  that  they  were  duly  regis- 
tered according  to  the  act  59,  George  3rd, 
c.  120.  They  had  been  registered  (as 
slaves)  in  1816,  and  up  to  1832;  and 
that  his  opinion  was  correct,  and  that  they 
were  registered  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Abolition  Act,  wasconfirmed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  no  intention  was  ever  imputed 
even  to  the  proprietor  of  wishing  to  evade 
the  registration  ;  there  was  no  fraud  what- 
ever in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Scarlett, 
the  petitioner,  complained  of  a  great  griev- 
ance, the  amount  of  which  was,  that  in- 
justice had  been  donetohim  in  consequence 
of  Government  having  undertaken  to  en- 
force their  own  views  of  the  law.  In  the 
motion  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  he  had  no  intention  of  making  an 
attack  upon  her  Majesty's  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thanked  them  upon 
pie  part  of  the  petitioneri  for  enabling  him 


to  defend  his  just  claims  to  his  property. 
He  did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
Lord  Glenelg  himself  would  do  anything 
harsh  or  oppressive ;  but  he  thought  that 
a  certain  kmd  of  influence  was  exercised 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  which  was  both 
injurious  to  the  colonies  and  prejudicial 
to  this  country.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  copies  of  any  com- 
munication from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, directing  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  apprentices,  upon  the  estate  of 
Philip  Anglin  Scarlett,  Esq.,  and  for  co» 
pies  of  any  other  documents  relating  to 
that  transaction. 

Sir  Q.  Grey  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
object  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view  in 
the  motion  which  he  had  made.  The 
facts  occurred  so  far  back  as  1835,  and 
could  not,  of  course,  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  Members.  The  case 
was  simply  and  entirely  one  of  law,  turn- 
ing upon  the  construction  of  the  Slave 
Emancipation  Act.  The  noble  Governor 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  taken  the 
step  complained  of  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
He  could  not  understand  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  by  bringing  the  case 
before  Parliament  at  a  time  when  parallel 
and  corresponding  cases  were  under  the 
consideration  of  the  judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  upon  appeal  from  the 
courts  of  Jamaica,  and  after  all  the  House 
had  lately  heard  as  to  its  incompetency  to 
decide  upon  abstruse  points  of  law.  The 
case  was  shortly  this  : — In  the  spring  of 
1 835  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  then  Governor- 
General  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  question  which 
had  been  raised  there  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  slaves  which  had  been 
registered  in  1832,  and  had  not  been  re- 
gistered in  1835,  came  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  having  the  question 
submitted  to  them,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  slaves  ought  to  have  been  registered  tri- 
ennially,  and  that  in  cases  where  that  had 
not  been  done,  they  were  entitled,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  unconditional 
freedom,  and  the  Government  would  not 
be  justified  in  compelling  them  to  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  a  continuance  of  sla- 
very. Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  set  the  slaves  upon  the  estate 
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.  of  Mr.  Scarlett  free.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  could  not  consent  to  the 
production  of  the  whole  of  the  papers  in 
the  Colonial-office  upon  the  subject,  as 
there  was  no  order  for  the  lik)eration  from 
the  Colonial-office.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  Jamaica  papers, 
which  ne  thought  would  answer  the  non. 
Gentleman's  object. 

Mr.  Scarlett  replied.  The  want  of  re- 
gistration was  entirely  a  mistake,  for  which 
a  man  ought  not  to  lose  a  large  portion  of 
his  property. 

The  Attorney-General  obsenred,  that  in 
Jamaica  the  fault  of  non-registration  lay 
entirely  with  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  and 
not  with  the  returning  officer. 

Papers,  as  suggested  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  were  ordered. 

Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax.]  Mr, 
Oillon  would  shortly  state  to  the  House 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring 
under  their  consideration  his  motion  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  tax  upon  Soap. 
The  chief  reason  was,  that  that  important 
branch  of  their  manufactures  had  lately 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decline  and  decay.  He 
knew  how  unpalatable  long  statements  of 
figures  were  to  the  House,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  state,  as  simply 
as  possible,  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  since 
1 833,  the  year  when  a  reduction  of  one-half 
was  made  in  the  tax  upon  the  proposition 
ofLord  Althorp.  In  1833,  the  quantity  ma- 
nufactured was  154,579,990lb8.:  in  1834, 
154,260,0001b8.;  in  1835, 160,374,0001b8.; 
in  1836,  159,038,664lb8.;  and  in  1837, 
and  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  1838,  it 
was  152,114,1571b8.;  exhibiting  a  decrease 
upon  the  gross  quantity  in  1837,  as  com- 
pared to  1836,  of  five  per  cent.,  and  as 
compared  to  1835,  of  nearly  seven  per 
cent. ;  upon  the  net  quantity  of  soap  im- 
ported into  Ireland  and  foreign  countries 
there  had  also  been  a  decrease  of  ten  per 
cent.  Great,  however,  as  that  decrease 
was,  it  would  have  been  much  greater  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  sudden  and  accidental 
demand  for  the  commodity  in  October 
last.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  pressure  of 
taxation,  and  the  extent  of  competition 
by  the  smuggler  were  such  as  nearly  to 
ruin  the  soap  trade  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  nearly  to  drive  it  altogether 
out  of  others.  In  the  year  1830  there 
were  148  towns  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on.    At  present  the  manufac* 


ture  was  continued  only  in  eighty-three 
towns.  Of  course,  this  diminution  of  the 
trade  produced  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  it. 
In  the  year  1835  the  tax  on  soap  amounted 
to  781,795/.;  in  1836  it  was  748,795/., 
being  a  reduction  of  four  per  cent,  as 
between  the  years  1835  and  1836,  to 
which  was  to  be  added  a  further  reduction 
of  three  per  cent,  in  last  year  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  He  could  show 
that  this  arose  from  the  great  extent  to 
which  smuggling  was  carried.  He  had 
said,  that  the  trade  was  driven  out  of 
some  towns.  In  some  of  those  in  which  it 
still  remained  it  was  little  more  than  no- 
minsfl.  There  were  in  the  country  thirty 
licensed  8oap*manufacturers,  none  of 
whom  paid  50/.  a-year  to  Government  in 
duties,  and  yet  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
4/.  a-year  for  the  licence.  In  the  town  of 
Chippenham  only  157ibs.  of  soap  had  been 
manufactured  last  year.  This  arose  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  quantity  consumed 
being  supplied  by  smugglers.  Formerly 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  smuggler,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
carry  on  the  contraband  trade  to  any  ex- 
tent without  great  risk  of  detection ;  but 
now  they  could  manufacture  as  the  regular 
trader  without  leaving  any  trace  by  which 
they  could  be  discovered.  Great  facilities 
were  afforded  to  the  contraband  trade  in 
candle  manufactories.  There  were  3,000 
of  these  in  the  country,  and  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  excise  survey  in  those 
manufactories,  the  contraband  trade  in 
soap  might  be  easily  carried  on,  and  it 
was,  he  believed,  so  carried  on  in  many  of 
them.  The  trade  had  in  its  nature  diffi- 
culties enough  to  contend  with  besides 
those  superadded  by  heavy  taxation  and 
consequent  competition  by  smuggling.  Its 
materials  were  very  dear,  and  the  cost  of 
labour  cheap,  as  compared  with  many 
other  articles  of  manufacture.  Amongst 
the  many  baneful  effects  which  the 
heavy  tax  had  produced,  might  be  men- 
tioned the  want  of  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  It  was  the  same 
now  as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  was,  besides,  exposed  to 
great  hardship  and  annoyance,  from  beine 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  complicated 
laws,  for  even  the  unintentional  breach  of 
which  the  manufacturers  were  exposed  to 
severe  penalties.  No  encouragements  were 
held  out  to  experiments  by  which  the  mode 
of  manufacture  might  be  improved,  for 
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the  iqaterials  used  in  making  any  such  ex- 
periment would  be  charged,  whether  the 
experiments  were  successful  or  not ;  one 
effect  of  this  was,  that  we  were  far  behind 
the  French  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Another  injurious  effect  of  the  tax  was 
that  it  deprived  the  country  of  a  lucrative 
source  or  foreign  commerce.  We  were 
driven  out  of  the  South  American  market 
for  this  article  by  the  North  Americans 
and  the  French  in  the  apparatus  which  we 
used,  for  we  could  not  make  soap  out  of 
the  vegetable  oils  as  well  as  they  could. 
Another  objection  to  the  tax  was,  that  it 
was  partial  m  its  operation.  The  tax  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  He  was  as  anxious 
as  any  man  that  Ireland  should  share  in  all 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why 
that  country  should  be  exempted  from  any 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people  of  England. 
It  was  also  a  strong  grouna  of  objection  to 
the  tax,  that  it  was  unequal  in  its  pres- 
sure. It  pressed  most  heavily  on  those 
who  were  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  with 
least  severity  on  those  who  could  best 
afford  it.  in  a  word,  it  fell  heavily  on 
the  poor,  whilst  its  pressure  was  not  felt  on 
the  rich.  The  direct  duty  on  soap  was 
14^  per  ton,  and  the  indirect  might  be 
rated  at  3/.  more;  so  that  on  a  ton  of  soap, 
the  price  of  which  was  40/.,  there  was  a 
tax  to  the  amount  of  17/.  The  duty  did 
not  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  article.  It 
was  17/.  on  that  of  40/.  the  ton,  and  was 
no  more  on  the  highest  quality  of  soap, 
which  might  cost  100/.  the  ton.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how  best  he 
oould  supply  that  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  take 
away;  but  he  thought  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  might  be  supplied  by  the 
removal  of  a  very  large  part  of  our  excise 
board  and  establishment.  It  was  unne- 
cessary now  for  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  originally  instituted.  A  few 
years  ago  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  that  department  was  between 
21.  and  3/.  per  cent.^  but  in  1 835  it  had 
risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  6/.  16;. 
per  cent.,  and  this  on  only  ten  articles  of 
excise.  That  department  was  pow  relieved 
from  the  collection  of  duties  to  the  amount 
of  18,000,000/.  It  was  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  drawbacks  to  the  amount  of 
1,700,000/.,  80  that  iU  present  duties 
wer^  comparatively  light.  If  the  establish- 
ment were  redaced,  as  it  might  be,  and 


I  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  poblic, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
effect  a  saving  to  the  amount  or  450,000/. 
This  was  not  his  opinion  alone ;  it  was 
also  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry,  Those  Commissioners  were  also 
of  opinion  that  if  half  the  soap-tax  were 
reduced,  the  increased  consumption,  and 
the  putting  down  the  contraband  trade, 
would  make  more  than  the  difference  to 
the  revenue.  He  had  now  shown  that  the 
effect  of  the  tax  and  of  its  consequence — 
the  smuggling  had  caused  the  trade  ge- 
nerally to  decline;  that  it  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  industry  of  the  country; 
that  it  was  partial  in  its  application  and 
unequal  in  its  pressure,  fialhng  with  great 
severity  on  the  poor,  and  but  lightly  on 
the  rich.  On  these  grounds  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consent  to  its  abolition.  But 
he  had  also  another  ground,  in  showing  a 
source  from  which  it  could  be  supplied. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  total  abolition  of  the  soap-tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  for  any  time^  as  the  subject  bad 
been  so  frequently  discussed  before.  If0 
could  not  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falkirk,  who  proposed  to  re- 
duce a  tax  that  brought  700,000/.  or 
800,000/.  into  the  treasury,  without  provi- 
ding any  substitute  to  make  up  for  so  great 
a  loss  of  income.  Was  the  revenue,  suffici- 
ent, he  would  ask,  to  enable  that  House  to 
forego  so  large  a  sum  ?  If  it  were,  then  it 
might  be  well  for  the  House  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  reducing  or  abolishing  this 
tax,  but  several  other  taxes  should  also 
be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  hon. 
Members.  However,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  revenue  it  was  impossible  to  enter- 
tain the  question  for  a  moment  Let  hon. 
Members  look  to  the  statement  of  the  last 
quarter's  revenue  as  published  in  the  Ga- 
zette^  and  they  would  find,  that  there  was 
an  actual  deficiency  of  income  compared 
with  expenditure  of  655,000/.,  and  in  such 
a  state  of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  of  800,000/. 
It  had  been  remarked  that  this  was  not  a 
party  question.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  had  perfect  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port of  hon.  Members  opposite,  in  refusing 
to  grant  a  reduction  that  would  be  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Member  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  had  excluded  from  his  general  ar- 
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gument  the  fact,  that  whilst  other  taxes 
remained  the  same  as  during  the  war,  one- 
half  of  the  tax  upon  soap  had  been  re- 
mitted in  1835,  and  the  tax  now  was  the 
same  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  In  1782, 
the  tax  was  l|cf.,  afterwards  it  was  in- 
creased to  3d.,  and  subsequently  it  was  re- 
duced to  l^d.  The  manufactuurers  of 
soap,  therefore,  had  not  much  to  complain 
of,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  abolition  of  this  tax, 
without  which  the  Government  could  not 
conduct  the  public  service.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  if  Government  would 
reduce  their  expenditure,  the  revenue 
would  not  suffer  by  the  reduction  of  this 
tax.  The  Government  had  a  more  direct 
interest  in  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
ihan  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
confidently  say,  that  since  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  filling  an  official  situation 
he  had  made  every  exertion  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  but  that 
House  generally  thwarted  the  intentions  of 
Government.  The  hon.  Member  said,  let 
the  excise  be  reduced.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  when  reductions  in  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officers  of  excise  and  customs 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Government  the 
House  had  opposed  their  recommenda- 
tion. The  excise  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
want  of  courtesy  as  was  generally  attributed 
to  them,  and  he  maintained  that  the  ma- 
jority of  excise  prosecutions  were  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  honest 
tradesman.  He  admitted,  that  this  was  a 
decreasing  tax,  and  consequently  deserved 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falkirk,  who  attributed  the  decrease  to 
smuggling,  or  a  neglect  of  cleanliness 
amongst  the  people.  He  was  rather  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  the  very  general 
substitution  of  soda  for  soap  in  washing. 
He  would  tender  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  simplify  the  ex- 
cise lawft,and  make  that  clear  and  distinct 
which  was  before  liable  to  doubt,  as  far  as 
it  could  possibly  be  done  ;  but  he  was  not 
in  a  position  at  that  moment  to  propose 
any  reduction  of  duties.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist  in  a 
motion  which  tended  to  deprive  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
actual  engagements;  but  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did,  he  must  meet  it  with  a  distinct 
n^ative,  on  the  ground  of  the  public 


benefit  at  large,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  support  him  in 
doing  so. 

Viscount  Sandon  said,  that  he  could 
f  lly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon 
his  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falkirk ;  for  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  present  decreased  state  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country,  to  propose  a  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  soap ;  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
that  something  not  very  far  short  of  a  total 
abolition  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
manufacturers,  without  causing  any  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  public  revenoe.  If  it 
were  reduced,  the  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently the  revenue,  would  be  increased* 
In  his  opinion,  the  present  high  duty 
could  not  be  long  maintained,  for  since  the 
year  1833,  3,000,000  pounds  of  soap  had 
been  brought  to  charge  less  than  in  that 
length  of  time  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  the  raw  materials,  and  this 
could  only  have  been  occasioned  bysmug- 
gling.  He  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  follow 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  which  had  lain  unnoticed 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  would  just 
mention  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  at 
present  the  retail  trade  of  London  was  for 
the  greater  part  not  supplied  by  regular, 
but  by  clandestine,  manufacture,  proving 
the  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  carried 
on.  He  thought  a  reduction  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  might  be  made  without  any 
loss,  and  he  should  therefore  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  present  duty  on  soap 
be  reduced  by  a  third. 

Mr.  Benett  must  vote  against  the 
present  motion,  but  could  not  give  a  si- 
lent vote  lest  it  might  be  thought  if  he  did 
so,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon 
this  most  mischievous  tax.  He  had  al- 
ways looked  on  this  tax  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed ;  but  when  he 
had  formerly  voted  for  the  abolition  of  it, 
there  was  an  excess  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  which  might  have  been  so  re- 
duced as  to  meet  the  consequent  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue.  The  house-tax 
might  have  been  retained  in  preference,  as 
it  was  felt  chiefly  by  the  rich,  but  the  soap* 
tax  fell  principally  on  the  poor.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
might  restrain  smuggling,  and  not  be  a  loss 
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ultimately  to  the  revenue,  but  he  was  not 
competent  to  judge  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  amendment.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  ob- 
tained a  surplus,  he  ought  to  consider  this 
as  one  of  the  first  taxes  to  be  repealed. 
When  he  (Mr.  Benett)  sat  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  he  had  felt  the 
great  necessity  which  there  was  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure,  and  had  then 
voted  for  a  repeal  of  this  duty,  in  order  to 
compel  the  Government  to  reduce  their 
outlay,  and  he  must  certainly  admit,  that 
he  had  done  this  without  considering 
whether  there  was  any  surplus  or  not; 
but  let  them  look  at  that  time  and  the  pre- 
sent, and  see  the  great  reduction  which 
had  been  made  by  those  who  now  sat  on 
the  Ministerial  side,  and  it  would  be  clear 
to  every  one  that  they  could  not  approve 
of  the  present  motion.  There  was  not 
now  the  same  field  for  reduction  as  at  that 
time.  After  the  vast  reduction  that  had 
been  made,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  meet 
an  extra  deficiency  of  800,000/.  With 
this  explanation,  he  avowed  his  intention 
of  voting  against  the  motion. 

The  Cfiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
sot  allow  the  present  motion  to  go  to  a 
division  without  making  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  had  in  no  way  been  prepared 
for  it,  for  he  had  come  to  the  House  to 
discuss  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falkirk,  and  had  received  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  felt  that  he  should  not 
discharge  his  duty  if  he  did  not  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  to  the  consequences  of  it, 
and  the  principles  which  it  involved.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  on  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  a  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  duty,  and  that  although  the 
first  year  there  might  be  but  little  increase 
of  consumption,  it  would  afterwards  be- 
come so  great  as  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  duty  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
rate.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  had  cheered  this 
proposition,  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  try  the  experiment  when  there  was  so 
great  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  last  year?  When 
there  was  a  surplus  it  might  be  tried,  but 
would  it  be  just  to  do  so  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  consequence  must  be,  that 
if  it  turned  out  unsuccessful,  many  of  the 
public  enj;agemeot8  must  remain  unsfitis- 


fied  from  the  decreased  revenue  ?  When 
he  had  reduced  the  duty  on  glass,  it  was 
said,  why  did  he  not  repeal  the  whole 
duty,  for  by  leaving  a  third  of  it  he  left 
the  frame  of  the  tax,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  still  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the 
excise.  That  might  be  said  m  this  instance, 
and  as  he  considered  that  the  motion  and 
amendment  were  the  same  in  principle, 
he  should  certainly  oppose  them. 

Mr. /fume  had  never  supported  any  pro- 
position that  he  thought  would  endanger 
public  credit ;  and  if  he  were  of  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  this  duty  would  have 
that  tendency  he  would  not  vote  for  it. 
When,  three  years  ago,  the  duty  on  soap 
had  been  reduced  one-half,  there  was  not 
that  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount 
of  soap  on  which  duty  was  paid  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  plain  that  the 
deficiency  arose  from  smuggling.  The 
question  was  whether,  by  an  additional  re- 
duction, a  stop  would  not  be  put  to  smug- 
gling, and  thereby,  eventually,  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue  be  paid  into  the  excise  ? 
When  the  duty  on  whisky  was  reduced 
from  five  shillings  to  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  gallon,  it  was  predicted  that 
the  revenue  would  greatly  sufier.  What 
was  the  fact?  That  the  very  first  year 
after  the  reduction  of  duty  the  revenue 
on  whisky  increased  fifty  per  cent, 
in  amount.  No  man  who  nad  read 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  with  at^ 
tention  could  fail  to  remember  their  state- 
ment, that  it  was  clear  that  the  small 
traders  in  soap  were  principally  supplied 
by  smugglers.  Was  it  not  advisable  to 
make  an  experiment,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  smug- 
gling, and  to  do  justice  to  the  fair  trader? 
With  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
500,000^.  or  600,000/.  it  would  not  do  to 
repeal  the  duty  entirely.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  made 
in  it,  and  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  should  therefore  have  his  support. 
He  contended,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  not  diminish  the  revenue  to 
any  important  extent ;  while  by  the  con- 
sequent cessation  of  smuggling,  the  fair 
dealer  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  a 
most  injurious  competition.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  declared,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  endeavoured  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  down  the  expenditure ;  but 
did  he  mean  to  sav,  the  civil  list  was  as 

economical  as  it  might  be,  or  that  the  nava^ 
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place  the  Bishop  of  Derry  was  absent 
from  his  diocese,  and  resident  in  Dublin, 
and  he  (Sir  R.  Bateson)  had  the  authority 
of  that  right  rev.  Prelate  to  state,  that  no 
leave  had  been  given  by  him  or  by  any 
clerical  officer  under  his  control^  to  cele- 
brate that  Popish  ceremony  in  a  Protestant 
churchyard.  That  right  rev.  Prelate  went 
to  Mr.  Drummond  in  person.  Whether 
the  complaint  which  he  had  then  made 
was  of  more  weight  than  the  complaints  of 
the  Dean  and  the  other  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  Derry,  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
certain  he  was^  that,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  said,  that 
the  proceedings  of  these  Romran  Catholic 
priests  constituted  a  distinct  breach  of  that 
statute.  It  was  not  the  wish  either  of  the 
Dean  of  Derry  or  of  the  Protestant  inha-' 
bitants  of  that  city,  who  had  taken  up  this 
cause,  to  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on 
those  who  were  guilty  of  that  outrage, 
provided  they  were  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  it.  Whe- 
ther what  was  stated  in  the  papers  was 
true  or  not,  he  did  not  know ;  but  it  had 
been  asserted,  that  Dr.  M'Loughlin  had 
written  to  Mr.  Drummond,  stating,  that 
his  clergy  had  not  been  guilty  of  that  out- 
rage. Dr.  M'Loughlio,  the  titular  Bishop 
of  Derry,  who  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  was  in  a  state  of  decrepitude 
from  ill-health.  He  had  no  power  over 
his  clergTy  but  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  his  coadjutor  and  namesake.  Dr. 
M'Loughlin.  But  Dr.  M'Loughlin,  the 
coadjutor,  had  been  guilty  of  that  out- 
rage, because  he  had  not  exercised  the 
power  which  he  had  over  his  clergy  in 
preventing  ii.  If  a  similar  offisnce  should 
be  repeated,  he  was  certain  that  it  would 
lead  to  riot  and  tumult|  if  not  to  blood- 


described,  was  an  outrage  U^tf  wii 
gion,  and  they  called  upon  the  Govern^ 
ment  to  make  the  Roman  Catholics  feel 
the  enormity  of  it,  and  to  have  such  prt>« 
ceedings  checked  for  the  future.  But  was 
this  all  that  the  Protestants  of  Derry  had 
to  complain  of?  No.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry,  they 
had  to  complain  that  a  Captain  Robinson 
had  entered  their  city  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  contrary  to  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  city,  and  had  prevented  the 
apprentices  from  shutting  the  gates.  For 
such  an  outrage  tliey  had  obtained  no  re- 
dress. All  this  made  the  Protestants  of 
Derry  feel  that  they  had  not  had  justice 
dealt  out  to  them  Dy  the  Members  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  Would  it  be  ere* 
dited,  that  the  apprentice  boys  of  Derry 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  criminal  justice  for  celebrating  the  suio^ 
cessful  defence  of  that  city  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  of  that  Protestant  constitu- 
tion which  was  now  the  recognised  con- 
stitution of  England?  Yes,  for  no  greater 
an  offence  than  that  they  had  been  tried^ 
convicted,  and  imprisoned.  Their  sen*, 
tence  was  not  commuted — their  punish- 
ment was  not  mitigated.  He  thought  that 
if  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal 
justice,  so  also  ought  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  who  had  appeared  in  their 
robes  in  a  Protestant  churchyard  to  cele- 
brate a  Popish  funeral.  He  could  not 
conceive  any  justification  for  such  conduct 
as  that  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
His  constituents  felt  sore  on  this  subject, 
and  demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
Government.  In  order  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  making  that 
explanation,  he  should  now  move  **  for 
copies  of  the  'correspondence  that  took 
place  between  the  Irish  Government  and 
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tbe  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with  the 
Dean  of  Derry,  and  with  the  rev.  Messrs. 
Monaghan  and  Dempsey,  Roman  Catho* 
lie  pnests  in  Derry ;  and  also  with  Dr. 
M'Loughlin,  titalar  bishop,  and  with  Dr. 
M'Loughlin,  coadjutor  to  the  same,  in 
Derry,  relative  to  a  breach  of  the  law  com* 
mitted  by  certain  persons  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  cathedral  of  Derry  on  Sun* 
day,  the  14th  of  January,  1838." 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  with  one 
exception,  he  bad  no  objection  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  documents  for  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  moved.  It  was  not 
usual  to  produce  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  omit 
from  his  motion  the  words,  **  law  officers 
of  the  Crown."  With  that  omission,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  motion.  With 
respect  to  the  case  itself  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  proceeding 
in  question  was  a  most  improper,  a  most 
unauthorised,  a  most  indelicate,  and,  he 
must  add,  a  most  illegal  proceeding.  When 
it  first  came  under  the  consideration  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland,  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  performance  of  these  funeral 
rites,  had  been  celebrated  without  the 
permission  of  the  clerical  officers  author- 
ised to  give  it,  it  was  assumed  that  that 
permission  had  been  given.  The  delay 
which  had  taken  place  in  answering  the 
representations  made  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment was  owing  to  his  absence  from  Dub- 
lin, and  to  the  despatches  having  fol- 
lowed him  from  Ireland  to  this  country. 
When  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  intrusion 
of  these  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  into 
the  consecrated  ground  of  the  cathedral 
of  Derry,  was  without  the  permission  of 
the  dean,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
immediately  declared  their  opinion  as  to 
the  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  He 
did  not  understand  tbe  Dean  of  Derry  to 
have  expressed  any  wish  that  any  prose- 
cution should  be  instituted  against  them^ 
What  he  called  upon  the  Governments  to 
do  was,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
Derry  from  being  annoyed  by  a  repetition 
of  it.  The  Irish  Government  thought 
that  this  would  be  best  done,  by  pointing 
out  the  indelicate  and  illegal  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  and  by  warning  the  parties 
that  it  should  not  be  repeated  without 
exposing  them  to  severe  .and  summary 
punishment.  Accordingly,  a  letter  had 
been  sent  to  Dr.  M'Loughlin,  informing 


him  of  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and 
warning  him  and  his  clergy  against  any 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  Irish  Go- 
vernment had  received  a  communication 
from  Dr.  M'Loughlin  that  no  such  pro* 
ceeding  should  occur  again  within  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  right  hon . 
Baronet  had  said,  that  the  titular  bishop 
was  not  authorised  to  make  any  such  de- 
claration as  he  had  done.  He  (Lord  Mor- 
peth) was  not  sufficiently  acauainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Ireland,  to  know  whether  that 
was  the  fact  or  not.  The  Irish  Govern* 
ment  thought  that  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  bad  a  right  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  the  Dean  of  Derry  had  called  at  the 
castle  and  had  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  what  the  Government  had  done. 
With  respect  to  the  invasion  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  Derry,  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  it  had 
been  made  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  that 
they  feared  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentice  boys.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment bad,  in  consequence,  sent  a  small 
detachment  of  the  police  to  Derry  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  but  with  no  other  motive 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  C/CowmU  said,  that  it  was  quite 
ludicrous  to  call  a  proceeding  like  this,  an 
outrage  upon  Protestant  feelings.  What 
were  the  facts  ?  An  old  woman  had  died. 
She  was  buried  in  tbe  open  churchyard. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  priests  went  to  her 
grave  in  their  robes.  They  said  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Church  over  her  corpse.  There 
was  no  riot,  no  tumult  in  their  proceed* 
ings,  and  yet,  because  their  prayers  were 
uttered  in  Latin,  the  whole  course  of  their 
proceedings  was  styled  an  outrage.  Was 
not  this  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  told  the  House,  that 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  mass  was 
said  over  the  corpse  of  this  old  woman. 
Now,  it  was  a-  pity  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
religious  principles  and  practices  of  the 
neighbours  amongst  whom  he  lived,  fas 
not  to  know  that  mass  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  that  hour.  Either  the  hoo. 
Baronet  had  read  his  affidavits  wrongly, 
or  his  affidavits  stated  what  did  not,  ^and 
what  could  not,  take  place.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  this  was  a  trespass  on  the 
parson's  freehold.  But  this  poor  woman 
on  the  payment  of  her  fees,  had  a  right, 
if  she  pleased,  to  be  buried  in  that  free- 
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hold  ;  and  it  had  not  been  said  yet  that 
she  had  ever  refused  to  pay  them.  By 
the  statute  of  easement  of  burial  a  penalty 
of  50/.  was  imposed  on  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  who  said  prayers  in  the  church- 
yard without  the  permission  of  the  in- 
cumbent. Instead  of  seeking  to  recover 
this  penalty  himself,  however,  the  Dean  of 
Derry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Castle,  de- 
manding a  prosecution  by  the  Government. 
Was  this  judicious  conduct  ?  Ought  not 
that  clergyman  to  have  recollected  the 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  announ- 
ced that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  in 
future  to  be  carried  onP  The  Dean  of 
Derry,  however,  actuated  by  a  better  feel- 
ing, had  afterwards  abandoned  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  he  could  wish  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  followed  his  example.  Even 
in  their  graves,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  not  free  from  religious  ani- 
mosity. Would  the  bones  of  the 
Protestants  of  Derry  lie  worse,  because 
those  of  old  Mrs.  Cathcart  lay  among 
them.  It  would  have  been  a  much  more 
sensible  course  in  the  Dean  of  Derry,  if, 
instead  of  writing  to  th^  Irish  Government, 
he  had  remonstrated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  and  threatened  to 
prosecute  if  the  trespass  were  repeated. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  remarked,  that  an  oc- 
currence like  the  present,  of  a  kind  quite 
unprecedented  was  very  likely  to  produce 
angry  feelings  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  Dean  of  Derry  had 
only  done  his  duty  in  acquainting  the 
Government  with  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  The  Protestant  apprentices 
of  Derry  had  been  prosecuted  with  great 
promptitude  by  Government  on  a  late  oc- 
casion, for  closing  the  gates  of  the  town, 
in  infringement  of  the  Procession  Act, 
and  punished  for  the  offence.  Instead  of 
acting  with  fairness  on  the  occasion  refer, 
fed  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  Government 
had  avoided  all  cognizance  of  the  facts, 
and  all  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  ut- 
most extent  in  their  power ;  and  when  the 
facts  were  forced  on  their  notice,  they 
had  entered  into  a  secret  and  stealthy  com- 
promise with  the  person  who  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  Government 
deserved  the  greatest  praise,  instead  of 
blame,  for  quietly  settling  an  unfortunate 
difference. 

Mr.  Plumptre  said,  in  his  opinion.  Go- 
vernment had  acted  with  the  greatest 
partiality.     The  offences  of  Protestants 


connected  with  religion,  were  punished 
summarily  and  heavily,  while  those  of 
Catholics  were  in  a  great  measure  passed 
over. 

Captain  Joneg  thought,  the  occurrence 
laid  before  the  House  was  not  only  a 
breach  of  the  law,  but  a  gross  sacrilege. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  observed,  that  the  act 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  had  been  passed  to  pre- 
serve peace  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  by  preventing  collisions  in  the 
churchyard  where  burials  took  place,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  enforced  with  pe- 
culiar strictness.  As  the  titular  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  was  present  to  set  an 
example  of  breaking  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  he  did  think  the  case  required  the 
gravest  consideration  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  Baronet  was  cer- 
tainly quite  justified  in  bringing  it  before 
the  House. 

Sir  G.  Sinclair  said,  that  continual  en- 
croachments were  made  by  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  it  was  pro- 
per that  public  attention  should  now  and 
then  be  directed  to  the  spirit  manifested 
by  them.  That  spirit  convinced  him  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the  de- 
struction  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  room. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  as  to  the  charge 
of  partiality,  this  case  was  of  an  entirely 
novel  and  unprecedented  nature,  while  the 
case  of  the  Derry  apprentices  recurred  an- 
nually, and  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  He  regretted  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  so  much 
less  easily  pleased  than  the  person  who 
made  the  complaint. 

Sir  R,  Bateson  remarked,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  made  the  shadow  of  an  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  outrage,  as  he  must 
still  call  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  omit 
from  his  motion  the  words  requiring  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
since  that  was  contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Jamaica.]  Mr.5barZ^^  moved  for  a  copy 
of  any  communication  from  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  Marquess  of  SI  igo,the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  directing  the  sudden  emancipa- 
tion of  the  apprentices  upon  the  estate  of 
Philip  Anglin Scarlett,  Esq.,  and  for  co- 
pies of  any  other  documents  relating  to 
that  transaction.    The  hon.  Member  said, 
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the  slaves  on  the  estate  of  this  gentleman 
had  been  declared  entirely  free,  and  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  some  defect  in 
the  registration.  The  labourers  had  aban- 
doned ity  and  left  it  entirely  uncultivated 
up  to  the  present  time.  mr.  A.  Scarlett 
had  suffered  in  the  rebellion  of  1830,  hav- 
ing fled  before  the  insurgents  for  his  life, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  However, 
he  had  settled  on  another  estate,  where,  by 
an  accident  by  fire,  he  a  second  time,  lost 
his  all,  and  was  utterly  ruined.  Nothing 
but  his  buoyancy  of  spirits  enabled  him 
to  rise  above  these  repeated  calamities,  and 
the  present  motion  related  to  no  fewer 
than  107  negroes,  who  he  complained  had 
been  illegally  and  unduly  declared  free. 
Without  expecting  much  advantage  from 
a  complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
yet  this  was  the  only  course  open  to  him. 
Government  appeared  to  have  neglected 
the  course  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  law 
on  this  subject.  A  special  magistrate  had 
repaired  to  the  estate,  without,  he  believed, 
any  notice  to  the  proprietor,  assembled 
the  negroes  and  declared  to  them  that 
they  were  free.  They  thanked  the  gover- 
nor, and  thanked  their  master ;  but  de- 
clared they  would  continue  to  live  with 
him,  and  labour  for  him,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  for  some  time ;  but  such  is 
the  fickleness  of  the  race,  that  just  before 
the  cropping  season  they  left  him,  and  the 
crops  were,  in  consequence,  wholly  lost 
and  wasted.  The  ground  on  which  the 
manumission  took  place  was,  that  the 
negroes  were  not  duly  registered.  Now 
he  contended,  that  they  were  duly  regis- 
tered according  to  the  act  59,  George  3rd, 
c.  120.  They  had  been  registered  (as 
slaves)  in  1816,  and  up  to  1832;  and 
that  his  opinion  was  correct,  and  that  they 
were  registered  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Abolition  Act,  wasconfirmed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  no  intention  was  ever  imputed 
even  to  the  proprietor  of  wishing  to  evade 
the  registration  ;  there  was  no  fraud  what- 
ever in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Scarlett, 
the  petitioner,  complained  of  a  great  griev- 
ance, the  amount  of  which  was,  that  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  him  in  consequence 
of  Government  having  undertaken  to  en- 
force their  own  views  of  the  law.  In  the 
motion  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  he  had  no  intention  of  making  an 
attack  upon  her  Majesty's  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thanked  them  upon 
pie  part  of  the  petitioneri  for  enabling  him 


to  defend  his  just  claims  to  his  property. 
He  did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
Lord  Glenelg  himself  would  do  anything 
harsh  or  oppressive ;  but  he  thought  that 
a  certain  kind  of  influence  was  exercised 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  which  was  both 
injurious  to  the  colonies  and  prejudicial 
to  this  country.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  copies  of  any  com- 
munication from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, directing  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  apprentices,  upon  the  estate  of 
Philip  Anglin  Scarlett,  Esq.,  and  for  co- 
pies of  any  other  documents  relating  to 
that  transaction. 

Sir  O,  Grey  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
object  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view  in 
the  motion  which  he  had  made.  The 
facts  occurred  so  far  back  as  1835,  and 
could  not,  of  course,  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  Members.  The  case 
was  simply  and  entirely  one  of  law,  turn- 
ing upon  the  construction  of  the  Slave 
Emancipation  Act.  The  noble  Governor 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  taken  the 
step  complained  of  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
He  could  not  understand  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  by  bringing  the  case 
before  Parliament  at  a  time  when  parallel 
and  corresponding  cases  were  under  the 
consideration  of  the  judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  upon  appeal  from  the 
courts  of  Jamaica,  and  after  all  the  House 
had  lately  heard  as  to  its  incompetency  to 
decide  upon  abstruse  points  of  law.  The 
case  was  shortly  this  : — In  the  spring  of 
1 835  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  then  Governor- 
General  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  question  which 
had  been  raised  there  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  slaves  which  had  been 
registered  in  1832,  and  had  not  been  re- 
gistered in  1835,  came  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  having  the  question 
submitted  to  them,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  slaves  ought  to  have  been  registered  tri- 
ennially,  and  that  in  cases  where  that  had 
not  been  done,  they  were  entitled,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  unconditional 
freedom,  and  the  Government  would  not 
be  justified  in  compelling  them  to  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  a  continuance  of  sla- 
very. Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  set  the  slaves  upon  the  estate 
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gument  the  fact,  that  whilst  other  taxes 
remained  the  same  as  daring  the  war,  one- 
half  of  the  tax  upon  soap  had  heen  re- 
mitted in  1835,  and  the  tax  now  was  the 
same  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  In  1782, 
the  tax  was  lid.,  afterwards  it  was  in- 
creased to  3d.,  and  subsequently  it  was  re- 
duced to  l|d.  The  manufactuurers  of 
soap,  therefore,  had  not  much  to  complain 
of,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  abolition  of  this  tax, 
without  which  the  Government  could  not 
conduct  the  public  service.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  if  Government  would 
reduce  their  expenditure,  the  revenue 
would  not  suffer  by  the  reduction  of  this 
tax.  The  Government  had  a  more  direct 
interest  in  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
confidently  say,  that  since  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  filling  an  official  situation 
he  had  made  every  exertion  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  but  that 
House  generally  thwarted  the  intentions  of 
Government.  The  hon.  Member  said,  let 
the  excise  be  reduced.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  when  reductions  in  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officers  of  excise  and  customs 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Government  the 
House  had  opposed  their  recommenda- 
tion. The  excise  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
want  of  courtesy  as  was  generally  attributed 
to  them,  and  he  maintained  that  the  ma- 
jority of  excise  prosecutions  were  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  honest 
tradesman.  He  admitted,  that  this  was  a 
decreasing  tax,  and  consequently  deserved 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falkirk,  who  attributed  the  decrease  to 
smuggling,  or  a  neglect  of  cleanliness 
amongst  the  people.  He  was  rather  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  the  very  general 
substitution  of  soda  for  soap  in  washing. 
He  would  tender  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  simplify  the  ex- 
cise laws,  and  make  that  clear  and  distract 
which  was  before  liable  to  doubt,  as  far  as 
it  could  possibly  be  done  ;  but  he  was  not 
in  a  position  at  that  moment  to  propose 
any  reduction  of  duties.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist  in  a 
motion  which  tended  to  deprive  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
actual  engagements ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did,  he  must  meet  it  with  a  distinct 
n^ative,  on  the  ground  of  the  public 


benefit  at  large,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  support  him  in 
doing  so. 

Viscount  Sandon  said,  that  he  could 
f  lly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon 
his  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falkirk ;  for  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  present  decreased  state  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country,  to  propose  a  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  soap ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
that  something  not  very  far  short  of  a  total 
abolition  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
manufacturers,  without  causing  any  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  public  revenue.  If  it 
were  reduced,  the  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently the  revenue,  would  be  increased. 
In  his  opinion,  the  present  high  duty 
could  not  be  long  maintained,  for  since  the 
year  1833,  3,000,000  pounds  of  soap  had 
been  brought  to  charge  less  than  in  that 
length  of  time  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  the  raw  materials,  and  this 
could  only  have  been  occasioned  by  smug- 
gling. He  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  follow 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  which  had  lain  unnoticed 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  would  just 
mention  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  at 
present  the  retail  trade  of  London  was  for 
the  greater  part  not  supplied  by  regular, 
but  by  clandestine,  manufacture,  proving 
the  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  carried 
on.  He  thought  a  reduction  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  might  be  made  without  any 
loss,  and  he  should  therefore  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  present  duty  on  soap 
be  reduced  by  a  third. 

Mr.  Benett  must  vote  against  the 
present  motion,  but  could  not  give  a  si- 
lent vote  lest  it  might  be  thought  if  he  did 
so,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon 
this  most  mischievous  tax.  He  had  al- 
ways looked  on  this  tax  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed ;  but  when  he 
had  formerly  voted  for  the  abolition  of  it, 
there  was  an  excess  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  which  might  have  been  so  re- 
duced as  to  meet  the  consequent  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue.  The  house-tax 
might  have  been  retained  in  preference,  as 
it  was  felt  chiefly  by  the  rich,  but  the  soap- 
tax  fell  principally  on  the  poor.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
might  restrain  smuggling,  and  not  be  a  loss 
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the  materials  used  in  making  any  such  ex- 
periment would  be  charged,  whether  the 
experiments  were  successful  or  not ;  one 
effect  of  this  was,  that  we  were  far  behind 
the  French  in  this  branch  of  manufisicture. 
Another  injurious  effect  of  the  tax  was 
that  it  deprived  the  country  of  a  lucrative 
source  or  foreign  commerce.  We  were 
driven  out  of  the  South  American  market 
for  this  article  by  the  North  Americans 
and  the  French  in  the  apparatus  which  we 
used,  for  we  could  not  make  soap  out  of 
the  vegetable  oils  as  well  as  they  could. 
Another  objection  to  the  tax  was,  that  it 
was  partial  m  its  operation.  The  tax  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  He  was  as  anxious 
as  any  man  that  Ireland  should  share  in  all 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why 
that  country  should  be  exempted  from  any 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people  of  Englana, 
It  was  also  a  strong  ground  of  objection  to 
the  tax,  that  it  was  unequal  in  its  pres- 
sure. It  pressed  most  heavily  on  those 
who  were  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  with 
least  severity  on  those  who  could  best 
afford  it.  in  a  word,  it  fell  heavily  on 
the  poor,  whilst  its  pressure  was  not  felt  on 
the  rich.  The  direct  duty  on  soap  was 
14^  per  ton,  and  the  indirect  might  be 
rated  at  3/.  more;  so  that  on  a  ton  of  soap, 
the  price  of  which  was  40/.,  there  was  a 
tax  to  the  amount  of  17/.  The  duty  did 
not  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  article.  It 
was  177.  on  that  of  40/.  the  ton,  and  was 
no  more  on  the  highest  quality  of  soap, 
which  might  cost  100/.  the  ton.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how  best  he 
could  supply  that  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  take 
away;  but  he  thought  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  might  be  supplied  by  the 
removal  of  a  very  large  part  of  our  excise 
board  and  establishment.  It  was  unne- 
cessary now  for  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  originally  instituted.  A  few 
years  ago  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  that  department  was  between 
2/.  and  3/.  per  cent.,  but  in  1835  it  had 
risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  6/.  \6s, 
per  cent.,  and  this  on  only  ten  articles  of 
excise.  That  department  was  pow  relieved 
from  the  collection  of  duties  to  the  amount 
of  18,000,000/.  It  was  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  drawbacks  to  the  amount  of 
1,700,000/.,  80  that  iu  present  duties 
wer^  comparatively  li^ht.  If  the  establish- 
ment were  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  and 


without  any  inconvenience  to  the  poblic, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
effect  a  saving  to  the  amount  or  450,000/. 
This  was  not  his  opinion  alone;  it  was 
also  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 

» 

Inquiry.  Those  Commissioners  were  also 
of  opinion  that  if  half  the  soap-tax  were 
reduced,  the  increased  consumption,  and 
the  putting  down  the  contraband  trade, 
would  make  more  than  the  difference  to 
the  revenue.  He  had  now  shown  that  the 
effect  of  the  tax  and  of  its  consequence — 
the  smuggling  had  caused  the  trade  ge- 
nerally to  decline ;  that  it  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  industry  of  the  country ; 
that  it  was  partial  in  its  application  and 
unequal  in  its  pressure,  felling  with  great 
severity  on  the  poor,  apd  but  lightly  on 
the  rich.  On  these  grounds  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consent  to  its  abolition.  But 
he  had  also  another  ground,  in  showing  a 
source  from  which  it  could  be  supplied. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  total  abolition  of  the  soap-tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  for  any  time^  as  the  subject  ba4 
been  so  frequently  djscussed  before.  IJi^ 
could  not  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falkirk,  who  proposed  to  re- 
duce a  tax  that  brought  700,000/.  or 
800,000/.  into  the  treasury,  without  provi- 
ding any  substitute  to  make  up  for  so  great 
a  loss  of  income.  Was  the  revenue,  suffici- 
ent^ he  would  ask,  to  enable  that  House  to 
forego  so  large  a  sum  ?  If  it  were,  then  it 
might  be  well  for  the  House  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  reducing  or  abolishing  this 
tax,  but  several  other  taxes  should  also 
be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  hon. 
Members.  However,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  revenue  it  was  impossible  to  enter- 
tain the  question  for  a  moment.  Let  hon. 
Members  look  to  the  statement  of  the  last 
quarter's  revenue  as  published  in  the  Ga- 
zette, and  they  would  find,  that  there  was 
an  actual  deficiency  of  income  compared 
with  expenditure  of  655,000/.,  and  in  such 
a  state  of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  of  800,000/. 
It  had  been  remarked  that  this  was  not  a 
party  question.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  had  perfect  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port of  hon.  Members  opposite,  in  refusing 
to  grant  a  reduction  that  would  be  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Men)ber  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  had  excluded  from  his  general  ar- 
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force  being  attributable  to  political  mo- 
tiTes  than  the  fact  that  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a  very  eager  and  decided  friend 
of  her  Majesty's  present  Government, 
thought  it  the  most  acceptable  thing  he 
could  say  to  his  Whig,  and  more  than 
Whig,  constituents,  that  he  trusted  the 
whole  yeomanry  force  of  Scotland  would 
be  disbanded.  In  his  opinion,  a  greater 
error  bad  never  been  committed  by  a  Go* 
vernment  than  the  dismissal  of  this  useful 
force.  In  proceeding  to  that  dismissal, 
they  had  acted,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  upon 
no  ostensible  grounds.  What,  he  would 
ask,  had  taken  place,  since  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  had  transmitted  the  des- 
patch to  which  he  had  before  referred,  to 
justify  this  change?  He  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  from  political  motives 
alone,  the  yeomanry  force  of  Scotland  had 
been  put  down.  Why  was  that  force 
suppressed  in  Renfrewshire,  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  Glasgow  was  situated? 
Why  was  it  put  down  in  Stirlingshire, 
which  contained  the  populous  and  impor- 
tant town  of  Stirling?  Was  he  to  look 
upon  this  as  the  commencement  of  a  sys* 
tern  for  getting  gradually  rid  of  the  con- 
stitutional yeomanry  force,  and  of  sup. 
plying  its  place  by  another  force,  under 
the  complete  control  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  a  sort  of  gendarmerie  all  over 
England  as  well  as  Scotland  ?  The  only 
two  counties  where  the  yeomanry  corps 
were  not  to  be  dismissed  were  those  of 
Ayr  and  Lanark.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  measure  would  be  reconsidered 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  if  any  of  the  disbanded 
corps  ofiTered  to  continue  their  services 
gratuitously,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
immediately  accepted. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  observations  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  indulged  upon  the  subject 
of  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  corps,  he 
(Lord  Melbourne)  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  considering  the  present 
state  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  respecting  the  advantage  of 
retaining  the  services  of  this  force,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  think  it  consistent 
with  the  public  safety  and  with  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  throughout  that  country 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  yeo- 
manry force,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  services  of  the  ordinary  force,  which 
would  no  doubt  be  found  sufficient.  The 
noble  Lord  had  observed,  that  from  what 


had  taken  place  on  a  recent  oceasbn,  it 
appeared  that  when  anything  arose  to 
excite  the  public  mind,  or  produce  a  fer- 
mentation of  public  feeling,  a  disposition 
to  riot  would  exist ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  this  possible  source  of  dissension  and 
tumult  would  afford  a  sufficiently  strong 
ground  for  taking  such  permanent  pre* 
cautionary  measures.  It  might  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  upon  election  occa« 
sions  the  yeomanry  would  be  the  proper 
force  to  employ.  He  did  not  see  how 
anything  that  Ministers  had  hitherto  done, 
should  have  had  any  effect  on  the  yeomanry 
of  Fifeshire  with  regard  to  the  exertion  of 
their  services  in  the  suppression  of  the  riot 
at  a  town  in  Fifeshire,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  referred.  A  very  serious  doubt 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  such 
a  force,  and  the  expediency  of  employing 
them  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult;  and 
this  was  the  precise  feeling  which  would 
explain  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Fife.  A  gentleman  did  not  necessarily 
change  his  political  opinions,  because  he 
became  the  Lord*Lieutenant  of  a  county  ; 
nor  did  he  change  those  opinions  so  as  to 
make  them  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  Upon  the 
occasion  to  which  the  noble  Earl  referred, 
his  hon.  Friend  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  question,  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  Government  had 
adopted  this  measure  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  politics,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  give  offence  to  any 
of  the  members  of  the  yeomanry  corps ; 
and  he  therefore  must  say,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  been  rather  hasty  and 
premature  in  adopting  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  was  not  aware 
of  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  other  men 
on  this  subject,  but  he  was  well  aware 
what  were  the  opinions  of  a  noble  Friend 
of  his  who  now  sat  opposite  to  him,  when 
he  held  the  seals  of  the  Home-office  in 
1831,  and  he  recollected  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  at  his  noble  Friend's  suggestion 
that  the  corps  of  yeomanry,  which  was  now 
reduced,  was  formed  in  the  county  in 
which  he  the  (Earl  of  Malmeshury)  re- 
sided. When  the  disturbances  prevailed, 
before  the  yeomanry  corps  was  established, 
there  was  one  small  town  which  was  lite- 
rally sacked,  being  in  possession  of  the 
mob  two  days,  and  the  riot  was  at  last 
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pat  down  only  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
try,  farmers,  and  tradesmen,  getting  on 
horesback,  furnished  with  such  arms  as 
they  could  proyide  at  the  moment,  and  en- 
countering the  mob,  who  were  put  down, 
not  without  difficulty,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  not  without  bloodshed.  If  they 
had  had  that  cheap,  and  he  would  add 
constitutional  force,  the  yeomanry,  no 
such  thing  would  have  happened.  It  was 
said  that  the  yeomanry  corps  might  be  re- 
duced, because  the  country  was  now  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  He  wished  he  could 
say  that  it  was  so  entirely  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  as  was  supposed.  Several  laws 
had  passed  the  Legislature  of  late  years 
which  had  contributed  to  render  the  rural 
population  anything  but  tranquil.  The 
Beer  Act  had  demoralised  the  peasantry 
more  than  any  one  measure  which  had 
ever  passed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
New  Poor-law,  as  it  had  been  carried  out, 
bad  also  had  its  effect.  Undoubtedly  that 
effect  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  law  had 
not  been  carried  out  in  a  prudent 
manner.  The  new  Game  Act  had  also 
been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
results.  He  would  therefore  urge  his  no*- 
ble  Friend  to  reconsider  his  determination. 
All  that  would  be  gained  would  be  about 
10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  just  as  much  as  was 
spent  in  one  week  to  support  that  Aux- 
iliary Legion  which  had  gone  out  to 
Spam.  It  was  the  mQre  impolitic  to 
make  this  reduction  now  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  regular  army  was  going 
out  to  Canada.  At  this  moment  there 
was  but  one  regiment  of  cavalry  doing 
duty  from  the  Land*s-end  to  Ports- 
mouth and  where  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  lived  they  were  forty  miles  distant 
from  any  military  station.  The  South 
Hants  Yeomanry  were  now  all  dismissed, 
while  the  North  Hants  were  retained. 
But  the  eight  troops  reduced  contained 
each  fifty- four  men,  while  in  the  five 
troops  retained  there  were  but  twenty- 
nine  men  per  troop.  He  repeated,  there- 
fore, that  he  hoped  bis  noble  Friend 
would  reconsider  his  determination  as 
it  was  not  too  late  to  recede. 

The  Duke  of  fVellington  said,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  inspect  the  yeo- 
manry corps  in  that  county  —  and  as 
regarded  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
that  body,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  by  his  noble 


Friend  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  He  considered  this  force  the 
most  efficient  that  could  be  had  for 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country.  He  would  venture  to 
assert  that  the  expense  of  the  eight 
troops  of  Hampshire  yeomanry  cavalry, 
which  had  been  disbanded,  did  not  exceed 
2,000/. ;  and  he  would  also  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  special  commission 
which  was  issued  to  try  the  offenders  in  the 
south  western  part  of  England,  had  cost 
thirty  times  tnat  amount;  there  having 
been,  on  that  occasion,  above  100  indivi- 
duals capitally  convicted.  It  was,  in- 
deed, lamentable  that  a  district,  comprising 
the  New  Forest,  and  the  counties  of 
Dorset  and  Wilts,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  force 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  so  paltry  a 
saving.  As  Lord- Lieu  tenant  of  the  county 
of  Hants  he  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  was  unaware  of  the  measures 
they  intended  to  adopt.  He  lamented  the 
result  at  which  they  had  arrived ;  but 
they  adopted  the  course  they  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility ;  and  all  that  he  had  done  was, 
when  he  received  the  order  for  disbanding 
the  eight  troops,  to  carry  it  into  execution* 
The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  had  expected  the 
noble  Viscount  would  have  entered  into 
some  explanation  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  had  acted  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  the  yeomanry 
force.  The  noble  Viscount,  however,  had 
not  done  so,  and  his  opinion  was,  that 
party  feeling  had  characterised  these  dis- 
missals. And  then  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pense of  these  corps.  Why,  if  the  whole 
force  had  been  retained  it  would  not  have 
cost  half  as  much  as  was  about  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  mission  of  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  to 
Canada.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  country  was 
in  a  tranquil  state,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  was  a  proper  opportunity  for  sending 
these  corps  to  the  right-about ;  in  his  opi- 
nion that  was  the  very  ground  upon  which 
their  services  ought  to  have  been  retained 
for  if  they  had  not  existed  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  there  would,  he  was  satis- 
fied, have  been  local  disturbances  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  must  say,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  some  ulterior  object  in  view  in  des- 
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Corry^boD.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
IMby,  G. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
De  Honey,  S.  H. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Punbar,  G. 
DuDCombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Easthope,  J. 
Elliot,  hon.  J,  £. 
Ellice,  E. 
Evans,  G. 
Fatakertey,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  £• 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A 


Mactaggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Mahooy,  P. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  right    hon» 

J*  A* 
Muskett,  G,  A. 
^  O'Brien,  C. 
0*Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  D, 
0*Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTenrall,  R.  M. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  G. 


Fergusson,  right  hon.     Parker,  J. 


(T. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 
FoUett,  Sir  W. 
French,  F. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,    right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Hardinge,  right  hon. 

SirH. 
Hariand,  W.  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Herries,    right   hon. 

J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
James,  W. 
James,  Sir  W. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 


Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarres,  E.  W.  W. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Peyton,  H. 
Philipps,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
PhillpotU,  J. 
Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salway,  Colonel 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somervilie,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Steuart,  R. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thomson,  right  hon. 
C.P. 


Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbult,hon.Sir  E.    Thomley,  T. 
Knight,  H.  G.  Townley,  R.  G. 

Laboucbere,     right 
hon.  H. 


Lambton,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Liddell,  hon.  T.  H. 
Logan,  H. 
Long,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Madeod,  R. 
Macoamara,  U«yor 


Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir 

H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Ward,  H,  G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
WiUiams,  W,  A. 


Wilshere,  W.  Wyae,  T. 

Wood,  C.  Yates,  J.  A. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant  tellers. 

Wynn,  right  hon.  C.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

W.  Smith,  R.V. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Alford,  Viscount 

Bagge,  W. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Biadshaw,  J. 

Broadley,  H. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Brownrigg,  S. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Burrell,  Sir  C. 

Chisholm,  A.  W. 

Chute,W.L.  W. 

Codrington,  C.  W. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C. 

Darlington,  Earl  of 

Dick,  Q. 

D'Israeli,  B. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Dungannon,  Viscount    Rippon,  0. 

East,  J.  B.  Round,  C.  G. 


HodgspD,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestrie,  "N^scount 
Jervis,  S. 
Jones,  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E« 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Pigot,  R. 
Richards,  R. 


Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fleming,  J. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grimsditch,  T. 


Rushbrooke,  CoIoimI 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warbnrton,  H. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
WillUms,  W. 


Grimston,  hon.  E.  H.  Wood,  T. 

Grote,  G.  Young,  Sir  W. 

Halse,  J. 

Harcourt,  G.  S.  tellers. 

Hawes,  B.  Gore,  O.  W. 

Hinde,  J.  H.  Gaskell,  James  Milnes 

Main  Question  put  and  negatived. 

Belfast  Election  Committee.]  Mr. 
3f.  /•  O^Connell  rose,  to  call  the  aU 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  petition  of 
the  electors  of  Belfast,  relating  to  the 
system  of  taxing  witnesses'  expenses  in 
election  cases ;  and  as  that  was  a  subject 
of  some  importance,  he  trusted  it  fully 
justified  him  in  bringing  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  The  case  was  so 
new,  that  he  had  hunted  in  vain  for  author- 
ities. The  petition,  which  roust  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  House,  related  to 
the  claims  of  two  gentlemen  who  were 
witnesses  before  a  Selfct  Committee  of 
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the  House,  and  the  very  Committee  which 
had  seated  them.  The  petitioners,  who 
were  agents  to  the  Earl  of  Belfast  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  sitting  Members  for  Bel- 
fast, until  very  lately,  objected,  among 
many  other  things,  to  the  qualification,  in 
respect  to  property,  of  Mr.  Tennent,  whom 
he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place,  and  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dunbar)  op- 
posite; warrants  were  issued  requiring 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessary documents  in  proof  of  their  quali- 
fication. Mr.  Tennent,  in  behalf  of  him- 
self, applied  to  Mr.  Alexander  Montgo- 
mery, the  agent  of  the  petitioners,  for 
money  to  de^y  his  travelling  expenses  to 
London,  giving  notice,  at  the  same  time, 
that  unless  his  demand  was  complied  with, 
he  would  not  produce  the  papers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  application,  in  order  to 
secure  his  object,  the  agent  gave  a  per- 
sonal undertaking  for  such  expenses  as 
should  be  awarded  to  him.  After  the 
decision  of  the  Committee,  favourable  as 
it  was  both  to  Mr.  Tennent  and  to  Mr. 
Dunbar,  Mr.  Tennent  made  a  demand 
upon  the  agent  for,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  cham  of  one  guinea  a-day,  the 
amount  oflOL  for  travelling  expenses 
home  to  Belfast,  although  he  still  remained 
in  London.  The  demand  made  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  was  for  42L  Is.,— namely,  for 
travelling  expenses  to  London,  10/.;  for 
twenty-one  days' expenses  from  the  13th 
of  February  to  the  6th  of  March,  22/.  Is. ; 
and  for  travelling  expenses  home,  10/. 
This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  note 
to  the  following  effect : — **  The  above  are 
the  particulars  of  my  expenses,  and  I  re- 
quest you  will  appoint  a  time  for  the  tax- 
ation thereof,  and  I  will  give  you  notice, 
that  until  the  amount  thereof  be  paid  I 
will  remain  in  London  at  your  expense. 
Georoe  Dunbar."  Mr.  John  Bates,  the 
law  agent'  of  the  present  Members,  had 
also  furnished  a  demand  for  123/.  19f. 
although  he  came  to  London  solely  on 
their  business,  and  his  personal  attendance 
was  required  throughout  the  proceedings. 
The  expenses  so  claimed  had  been 
awarded,  and  the  petitioners  therefore 
complained  of  the  present  system  of  tax- 
ation of  the  expenses  of  witnesses  in 
election  petition  cases,  and  prayed  for  an 
alteration.  Unusual  as  the  case  was,  he 
had  found  one  precedent  bearing  on  it. 
He  referred  to  the  Hertford  case,  reported 
by  Perry  and  Knapp,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  witness  could  only  demand  ex- 


penses for  bringing  him  up  to  attend  on 
the  Committee,  but  that  all  subsequent 
expenses  were  subject  to  taxation.  In 
this  case  the  parties  had  gone  before  Mr. 
Rose,  whose  decision  had  been  much  im- 
pugned in  the  public  newspapers  and 
otherwise,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an 
act  of  justice  to  that  Gentleman  to  have 
the  matter  investigated.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
institute  an  investigafion.  Having  stated 
the  leading  features  of  the  case,  he  would 
ask,  did  not  the  House  think  it  was  one 
which  called  for  some  notice  ?  Was  it  fair 
to  say,  that  even  if  parties  could  make 
out  no  case  against  the  qualification  of  a 
candidate,  they  were  to  be  debarred  from 
the  proofs  of  it,  or  to  be  allowed  to  have 
them  only  under  the  penalty  of  paying 
such  heavy  expenses  7  He  thought  it  due 
to  the  character  of  the  House  and  to  com- 
mon justice,  that  there  should  be  some 
expression  of  opinion  against  claims  of 
this  kind,  or  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  law  which  justified  such  claims.  He 
should,  therefore,  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  taxation 
of  witnesses'  expenses  examined  before 
Committees  appointed  for  the  trial  of  con- 
troverted elections. 

Mr.  Dunbar  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kerry,  but  as  his  name  had  been 
introduced  into  the  petition  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  pardon  him  for 
addressing  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to  it.  It  had  been  truly  stated  in  the  pe- 
tition, that  a  demand  had  been  made  on 
his  part  for  bis  expenses,  and  be  thought 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  right 
to  make  that  demand,  as  the  oflScers  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  had  awarded  ex- 
penses in  similar  circumstances  to  his 
colleague.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
reason  why  he  had  made  a  claim  for  ex- 
penses. His  reason  was,  that  Lord  Bel- 
fast's agent  had  made  a  demand,  amount- 
ing to  15/.,  and  when  he  (Mr.  Dunbar) 
was  made  aware  of  this,  he  informed  his 
solicitor,  that  if  he  chose  he  might  apply 
for  the  amount  of  the  expenses  to  whicn 
he  (Mr.  Dunbar)  was  legally  entitled. 
But  whilst  he  said  this  to  his  solicitor,  he 
told  htm  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
should  not  be  accepted  by  him  (Mr.  Dun- 
bar), but  that  they  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  poorer  class  of  witnesses, 
who  suffered  considerably  in  consequence 
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of  beiDg  detaiDed  from  their  various  pur* 
suits  and  occupations  of  business  in  Lon- 
don, waiting  to  be  examined.  As  it  might 
be  supposed  by  the  party  opposite,  that 
he  had  been  put  to  no  expense,  he  wished 
to  avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  it  was  not  the  fact.  He 
had  been  served  with  a  notice  to  produce 
a  certain  deed,  in  order  to  afford  to  the 
sitting  Members  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
questioning  his  qualification  and  of  search* 
ing  into  it.  He  was  advised  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  witness  to  that  deed,  lest 
some  cause  of  complaint  or  objection 
might  be  raised  if  that  witness  was  not 
present.  Accordingly,  he  had  been  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  wit« 
ness  he  alluded  to  at  great  expense  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  witness 
being  a  professional  man,  and  having  been 
detained  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  he 
felt  bound  to  allow  him  three  guineas 
a-day  and  his  expenses  back  again,  and 
this  witness  alone  had  cost  him  (Mr.  Dun* 
bar)  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
Now,  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  all 
this  expense,  would  it  be  believed,  that 
that  deed  never  had  been  asked  for? 
But  that  was  not  the  only  expense 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  with 
respect  to  his  qualification.  He  had  been 
questioned  respecting  another  deed,  and 
sifter  that  deed  had  been  produced,  and 
after  the  opposite  party  had  considered 
and  perused  it,  they  found  that  it  would 
not  answer  their  purpose.  They  accord- 
ingly returned  the  deed,  and  refused  to 
give  it  in  evidence.  Now,  he  asked  the 
House,  was  not  this  a  case  of  hardship — 
was  it  not  a  case  of  hardship  that  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  way  should  be  compelled  to 
produce  his  deeds,  and  that  after  they 
had  been  searched  and  inquired  into,  it 
should  appear  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion— that  there  were  no  grounds  what- 
ever for  the  course  that  had  been  taken 
respecting  this  transaction  ?  There  never 
was  a  more  frivolous  or  vexatious  attack 
— never  a  more  groundless  and  wanton 
attempt  to  assail  the  qualification  of  any 
Member  —  than  had  been  made  in  his 
(Mr.  Dunbar's)  case.  He  would  venture 
to  say  in  the  presence  of  those  who  would 
be  able  to  correct  him  if  he  was  wrong, 
that  if  his  qualification  was  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  they  would 
have  been  constrained  by  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  case  in  that  respect  (as  we 
understood  the  hon.   Member)  to  have 


found  the  defence  of  the  petition  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  Without  having  bad  to 
call  a  single  witness  in  defence  of  his 
qualification  before  the  Committee,  they 
came  to  an  unanimous  decision  that  there 
were  no  grounds  on  which  to  impeach  his 
qttaliticatu>n.  Even  more  than  this-— 
Lord  Belfast,  his  opponent,  had  stated  to 
him,  that  in  his  opinion  his  qualification 
ought  not  to  be  questioned.  It  would  be 
quite  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  suppose 
that  the  parties  to  the  petition  were  the 
parties  wnom  he  sought  to  obtain  his 
expenses  from.  Why,  no  man  could  be 
considered  in  his  senses  who  would  think 
of  expecting  a  single  farthing  from  them. 
Two  of  them  had  been  struck  off  by  the 
Committee  as  not  being  qualified  to  vote 
as  lOL  freeholders.  They  were  mere  men 
of  straw.  He  had  a  better  mark ;  for 
whatever  obligations  the  hoh.  Member  for 
Kerry  and  his  Friends  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House  might  be  under  to  the  party  to 
whom  he  alluded,  he,  at  least,  was  not 
under  any  whatsoever.  The  party  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  Mr.  Gibson.  It 
was  at  the  instance  and  request  of  that 
individual  party  that  the  summonses  had 
been  issued,  as  appeared  from  the  ori- 
ginals in  the  Secretary's  office.  As  he 
had  stated  that  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Gibson,  he  felt  no  hesitation 
to  mention,  that  the  day  on  which  Lord 
Belfast  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
the  defence  of  his  seat,  Mr.  Gibson  came 
down  to  the  House  and  voted.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  had  told  them,  that  he 
could  not  find  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
mand made,  and  neither  could  he  find 
any  precedent  for  a  man  voting  after  it 
had  been  settled  that  he  did  not  rightfully 
possess  a  seat.  The  instance  of  a  Mem- 
ber's voting  on  the  day  on  which  the 
tenure  of  his  seat  was  about  to  exph«,  was 
a  case  without  precedent,  and  one  which 
he  hoped  they  would  never  see  followed 
in  practice.  He  wished  to  make  one 
observation  with  respect  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  had  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  this  case.  He  alluded  to  Mr. 
Bates,  than  whom  there  was  no  more 
respectable  gentleman  in  his  profession. 
That  gentleman  would  never  have  thought 
of  asking  for  his  expenses  if  Lord  Belfast's 
agent  had  not  made  an  application  for 
his  expenses.  To  show  that  Mr.  Bates 
was  sincere  in  that  course,  he  opposed 
Lord  Belfast's  agent's  claims  before  the 
Committee,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
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preveot  that  party  being  allowed  more 
than  a  part  of  them.  That  gentleman 
then  immediately  withdrew  his  own  claims 
though  it  was  larger  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland, 
whilst  the  other  party,  Lord  Belfast's 
agent,  remained  in  London,  being  en- 
gaged, as  he  styled  himself,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  Parliamentary  agent.  As  a 
matter  in  which  he  was  so  much  per- 
sonally concerned  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  he  felt  bound  to  make 
this  statement,  and  thanked  the  House 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had 
heard  him. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  conversation 
which  had  just  ensued  showed  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  of  entertaining  such 
a  motion  as  the  present.  This  question 
of  costs  had  already  been  referred  under 
a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  to  two 
individuals,  who  always  had  been,  and 
ever  would  be,  without  any  political  lean« 
ing,  against  whom  there  could  be  no  sus- 
picion— viz.,  a  Master  in  Chancery  and 
one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table.  That  tri- 
bunal had  been  fixed  in  order  to  avoid 
questions  of  this  kind  being  brought  by 
way  of  appeal  before  the  House.  It  was 
obvious,  that  to  enter  upon  soch  an  appeal 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  whole 
history  of  the  election — into  everything 
which  passed  at  the  trial  of  the  petition, 
and  with  a  full  experience  of  similar  cases, 
he  felt  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
House  to  avoid  entering  into  an  examina- 
tion of  such  questions.  As  to  an  exami- 
nation into  the  laws,  it  was  unnecessary, 
for  the  law  under  which  the  claim  had 
been  recognised  was  contained  in  one 
short  clause  of  the  statute.  If  better  re- 
ferees in  such  cases  than  a  Master  in 
Chancery  and  one  of  the  clerks  at  the 
table  could  be  found,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  a  provision  changing  the  tribunal  in 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  or  by  a  se- 
parate measure,  if  necessary.  He  was 
however,  of  opinion  a  more  fair  or  impar- 
tial tribunal  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  H.  Oraitan  said,  he  thought  it 
was  most  unjust,  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Dunbar),  to  have 
attacked  the  late  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr. 
Gibson).  He  had  read  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  that  Gentleman  to  his  late  con- 
stituents, and  he  found  nothing  to  censurs 
in  it;  and  he  must  add,  that  he  never 
lieard  of  a  more  extraordinary  decision 
than  that  which  had  said  a  lease  for  lives 


renewable  for  ever  was  not  a  fireebold* 
In  Ireland  it  had  always  been  so  coiisi«i 
dered.  Upon  that  tenure  a  great  part  of 
the  property  in  Ireland  was  held,  and  he 
(Mr.  H.  Grattan)  appealed  to  any  lawyer 
to  say,  whether  a  qualification  founded 
on  such  property  was  not  sufficient.  He 
maintained  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  as  good 
a  qualification,  as  good  an  Irish  freehold, 
nay,  much  better  than  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  now  sat  in  his  place. 

Lord  /.  Russell  would  decline  entering 
into  any  part  of  the  present  discussion, 
concurring,  as  he  did,  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Wynn).  He  was  unwilling  to  pre- 
sume that  there  was  any  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  officer  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  referred  to  him,  and  seeing  no 
such  grounds,  he  was  equally  unwilling  to 
accede  to  the  present  motbn. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Yeomanbt  (Scotland).]  Mr  Gillon 
rose  to  move  for  a  **copy  of  any  pre- 
cognition taken  for,  or  report  made  to,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Ayrshire  yeomanry  ca- 
valry, in  and  near  the  town  of  Kilwinning, 
during  the  last  election  for  the  county  of 
Ayr ;  especially  such  extracts  as  will  show 
the  order  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the 
above  corps,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  said  election :  the  name  or 
number  of  the  troop  or  troops  assembled, 
and  the  number  of  men  from  other  troops 
than  those  ordered  out,  with  the  names  of  the 
officers  commanding  or  accompanying  the 
troops  which  turned  out  on  that  occasion, 
and  stating  whether  with  their  own  troops 
and  men,  or  with  those  of  other  troops ; 
also  the  name  of  the  place  or  places  where 
the  officers  and  men  were  ordered  to 
meet,  and  were  quartered  during  the  day 
and  night  previous  to  the  aforesaid  elec* 
tion ;  also  the  hour  and  place  at  which 
they  paraded  on  the  election  day  the 
distance  of  that  place  from  the  polling 
station  at  Kilwinning,  the  hour  they 
marched  into  that  town,  staling  also  the 
pace  at  which  they  were  conducted,  ^nd 
the  hour  and  place  of  their  arriving  at  the 
polling-booth,  the  time  they  were  kept 
there  during  the  hours  of  polling,  and 
when  relieved  from  duty.*'  If  the  learned 
Lord  would  consent  to  g^nt  his  motion, 
he  would  not  say  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  learned  Lord  would  oppose  it,  he 
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felt  boand  to  offer  a  few  words  in  expla- 
nation of  his  object.  The  reason  for 
which  he  asked  it  was,  that  the  yeomanry 
corps  in  many  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  disbanded  by  the  Oovernment.  He 
was  far  from  complaining  of  the  adoption 
of  this  course ;  but  what  he  complained  of 
waSy  that  the  Government  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  There  were  two  corps  in 
Scotland  still  in  existence — those  of  La- 
narkshire and  of  Ayrshire,  and  he  desired 
to  know  what  justification  there  was  for 
their  maintenance?  for  he  was  prepared 
to  argue  that  they  should  peculiarly  have 
been  disbanded.  He  asked  for  the  returns 
referred  tfr  in  his  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  transactions  of  the  corps.  He 
would  state,  and  believed  his  statement 
could  be  proved,  that  at  the  last  election, 
on  the  day  before  the  polling  took  place 
in  Ayr,  the  corps  of  yeomanry  was  sum- 
moned— by  whom  or  for  what  purpose,  he 
did  not  know — but  they  were  summoned 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Two  troops  were 
called  out,  but  persons  connected  with  the 
corps,  both  privates  and  officers,  but  who 
were  not  immediately  connected  with  those 
troopSy  were  called  upon  to  volunteer  to 
act  with  them.  On  the  night  before  the 
poll,  the  officers  were  quartered  in  Eglin- 
ton  Castle,  and  the  privates  were  also  pro- 
vided with  shelter  in  the  stables  and  out- 
houses of  the  castle,  or  in  the  houses 
immediately  adjoining.  On  the  next  day, 
when  there  was  no  riot,  or  appearance  of 
riot,  the  troops  were  wantonly  marched 
into  Kilwinning  at  full  gallop,  and  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  every  attempt 
was  made  to  provoke  the  people  to  a  riot, 
the  men  themselves  being  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  polling-booth,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  electors  coming  to  the 
poll.  But  however  they  might  have  acted 
in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  marched  them  into  the  town  was 
unconstitutional  and  improper,  in  being 
likely  to  produce  terror  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  cause  risk  and  danger 
to  their  property  and  their  persons.  He 
repeated  that  his  only  object  was,  to  show 
thc;|e  corps  were  of  such  a  description  as 
to  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be  disbanded, 
for  he  bad  been  informed  that  they  were 
employed  as  a  species  of  canvassing  com- 
mittee for  the  Tory  candidates  in  the 
different  counties.  He  should  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  learned  Lord  would  not 
find  it  incompatible  with  his  duty  to 
grant  the  returns  be  asked  for. 


The  Lord  Advocate  could  not  agree  to 
grant  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  The  fact  was, 
that  although  a  report  had  been  made  to 
him  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
yeomanry  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  report 
was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  the  returns  called  for.  It  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  precognition, 
which  stated  that  some  degree  of  riot  had 
taken  place,  but  the  facts  which  it  set  forth 
were  b^  no  means  ample,  and  the  precog- 
nition Itself  might  be  revoked  by  the  wit- 
nesses, from  whose  evidence  it  was  framed, 
before  any  trial  could  take  place.'  It  was 
not  of  such  a  nature,  therefore,  as  to  afford 
the  necessarv  information  to  the  House, 
its  object  being  merely  to  convey  a  species 
of  primary  information  to  the  Crown, 
which  might  subsequently  be  acted  upon 
or  not.  It  was  evidence  taken  merely  at 
the  instance  of  the  Crown,  and  without 
any  cross*examination,  and  it  would  afford 
only  conjectures  which  could  not  be  fairly 
acted  upon.  He  was  desirous  merely  to 
say,  that  the  production  of  the  document 
could  not  produce  any  satisfactory  result 
for  the  precognition  did  not  touch  on  any 
of  the  particular  points  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  saw  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  that  as  far  as  this  corps  was  con- 
cerned, whether  as  regarded  the  officers 
or  the  privates,  he  believed  it  was  most 
respectable ;  but  he  could  not  help  adding, 
that  if  any  corps  should  be  required  to 
put  down  any  disturbance,  or  to  disperse 
a  mob,  the  yeomanry  was  the  very  last 
which  should  be  called  on  to  act,  for  their 
own  sakes ;  and  he  would  ask  what  possibi- 
lity there  was  that  they  should  be  well  dis- 
ciplined, when  they  went  out  to  drill  only 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  then  as  much 
for  amusement  as  anything  else.  In  this 
country  the  people  depended  on  the 
standing  army,  and  they  did  their  duty, 
and  nothing  but  their  duty. 

An  Aon.  Afemfter  submitted,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkaldy  was  travelling  out 
of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Fergwon  said  the  hon.  Member 
appeared  to  be  mistaken  with  respect  to 
his  opinion  in  reference  to  the  yeomanry. 
He  repeated  that  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  all  the  component  parts  of  it— 
for  officers,  men,  and  horses.  He  was  the 
last  person  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  would  have  called  out  the 
yeomanry  force  to  act  in  ^uc)x  a  case. 
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Mr.  Wallace  meant  to  speak  to  the 
question  which  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Falkirk.  Belong- 
ing to  the  county  in  which  the  yeomanry 
were  established  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  that  hon.  Member,  he  would  say, 
that  he  believed  the  statement  of  that  hon. 
IVI ember  to  be  quite  true ;  and  he  could  not 
exactly  understand  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  the  learned  Lord,  which  prevented  him 
in  his  capacity  of  public  prosecutor  from 
laying  before  the  Houses  the  circumstances 
which  must  have  come  to  his  knowledge. 
He  had  admitted  .the  riot,  and  he  had 
admitted,  that  he  knew  something  of  it, 
but  he  would  not  communicate  what  he 
knew.  He  was  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  learned  Lord  required  revision 
if  be  should  be  allowed  to  conceal  circum- 
stances which  might  come  to  his  know- 
ledge under  them. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Lord  Durham's  Mission.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Chandos  rose,  to  bring  the  subject, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  under  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  he  would  not 
trespass  long  on  the  House  at  that  late 
hour ;  but  he  must  observe,  that  the  mo- 
tion was  one  which  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Lord  John  Russell  inquired  what  the 
specific  motion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
was? 

The  Marquess  of  Chandos  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  asked  him  what  was  hts  spe- 
cific motion,  and  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  to  the  House  the  resolution  which 
he  intended  to  propose.  It  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Govemor-Generat  of  her  Majesty's  North 
American  provinces  sliould  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  possible  degree  of  economy,  con- 
sistent with  a  just  remuneration  of  the  persons 
employed.  That  it  appears  by  returns  which 
are.before  this  House,  that  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  for  one  year  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Lord  Gosford,  as  Governor-General, 
amounted  to  12,678/. ;  and  that  it  appears  to 
this  House,  that  such  establishment  was 
founded  on  a  just  and  liberal  scale,  and  is  a 
proper  precedent  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  case 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Earl  of  Durham." 

It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  a  question  had  been  asked  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  with  re- 
ference to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham, and  he  answered,  after  some  con- 
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sideration  with  the  representative  of  the 
Colonial-office,  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  a  return  of  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  being  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  By  Returns  which 
were  now  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
found,  that  on  the  10th  of  March  a  letter 
was  written  to  Lord  Glenelg  by  Lord 
Durham,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the 
establishment  proposed,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  of  the  assistance  which  he  should 
require.  That  was  on  the  10th  of  March. 
On  the  24th,  after  the  question  had  been 
asked  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  Lord 
Glenelg  wrote  to  Lord  Durham  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a 
desire  has  been  expressed  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  statement  of  your 
Lordship's  establishment  as  Governor-General 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  and 
her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for  the 
adjustment  of  certain  affairs  in  Canada  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  Lord  John  Russell^ 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government^ 
having  assented  to  this  request,  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  your  Lordship  will  famish  me  with 
a  statement  of  your  establishment  for  this 
purpose." 

This  was  on  the  24th  of  March,the  Return 
having  been  sent  by  Lord  Durham  on  the 
10th,  and  as  Lord  Glenelg  asked  Lord 
Durham  for  his  appointments,  it  appeared 
that  the  Cabinet  had  left  him  to  arrange 
the  matter  himself,  and  did  not  tell  him 
what  they  would  allow.  On  the  26th  of 
March  a  letter  was  written  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  it  stated  that 

"  Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  intrust  to  me  the  general  Govern- 
ment of  six  provinces  in  North  America,  the 
entire  administration  of  affairs  of  one  province 
daring  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Government,  and  a  separate  Commission  for 
the  adjustment  of  weighty  affairs  affecting  the 
permanent  welfare  of  all  her  Majesty's  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  I  must  require,  for  the 
due  performance  of  those  important  and  multi- 
farious functions,  the  most  zealous  and  efficient 
co-operation.'' 

He  was  convinced  that  the  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  have  been  withheld. 

"  I  feel  it  due  to  those  who  leave  this  coun- 
try on  this  arduous  and  difficult  service  to 
ensure  to  them  adequate  and  honourable  re- 
muneration." 

He  would  go  along  with  the  noble  Lord 
in  this  too,  and  would  express  his  opinion 
that  a  proper  remuneration  should  be 
given. 
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**  By  this  feeling  I  have  been  influenced  in 
the  formation  of  an  establishment  for  carrying 
on  the  Government  of  North  America,  and  have 
the  honour  of  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  10th  instant,  in  vihich 
are  included  the  details  which  your  Lordship 
requests.  I  have  also  to  state  to  your  Lordship 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  permission  to  avail  myself  of  the 
services  of  four  paid  [aides -de-campy  whose 
assistance  will  be  urgently  required  in  the  va- 
rious personal  communications  which  I  must 
necessarily  make  to  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
and  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
the  different  provinces  placed  under  my  Go- 
vernment. I  have  now  given  to  your  Lord- 
ship all  the  information  I  can  afford  you  at 
the  present  time.  On  my  arrival  in  North 
America  I  may  possibly  find  it  necessary  to 
require  further  executive  assistance,  but  I  can 
assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall  ever  be 
guided  by  as  strict  an  attention  to  economy  as 
is  consistent  with  what  is,  I  own  to  you,  my 
primary  object,  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service." 

He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  this 
questioQ  forward   before    Lord    Durham 
started  on   his  mission,  that  the  House 
might  express  its  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  noble  Lord  should  have  the  power  of 
putting  the  country  to  unlimited  expense, 
or  whether  the  expenses  of  bis  establish- 
ment should  be  limited  to  something  about 
the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment, including  salary,  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Lord  Gosford,  which  was  12,678/. 
per  annum.     When  a  man,  having  the 
abilities  and  the  disposition  to  serve  his 
country,  made  the  offer  of  his  services, 
or  consented  to  take  office,  he  only  did 
that  which  it  was  quite  proper  he  should 
do ;  but  if  the  services  of  the  noble  Earl 
were  thought  worthy  to  be  employed,  he 
considered  it  much  better  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  receive  pay  for  them  than 
that  by  rendering  them  gratuitously,  the 
country  should  incur  a  greater  expense 
than  if  a  salary  had  been  afforded.     He 
thought  instances  might  be  found  in  which 
that  had  happened,  viz.,  that  the  accep- 
tance of  gratuitous  services  had  been  more 
cosily  to  the  country  than  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  salary    would   have    been.     He 
had  always  thought  that  the  government 
formed  the  administration  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  it ;    he  did  not  believe,   that 
It  had  been  the  practice   to  leave  it  to 
any  officer  whom  it  employed  rather  to 
form  his  administration,  or  to  determine 
bow  few  or  how  many  that  administration 
should  comprise.     If  report  spoke  truly, 
the  mission  of  the  noble  Lord  was  to  be  on 
such  a  scale  of  splendour  and  expense, 


that  he  thought  it  doe  to  the  House  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  called  on 
to    state  what  were    the    circumstances 
under  which  the  noble  Lord  would  embark 
for  Canada,  and   that  this  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  determining  whe* 
ther  it  would  give  its  assent  to  the  noble 
Lord  being  empowered  to  incur  an  unli- 
mited expense;    whether  he  should   be 
allowed   to  have  an  immense  establish- 
ment, comprising,    as   it  was    said   the 
noble  Lord's  was  to  comprise,  sixty  or 
seventy  individuals;  or  whether  it  would 
not  rather  that  the  noble  Lord  received  a 
fixed  salary,  and  that  some  limit  were  set 
to  his  expenses,  so  as  to  make  them  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  of   his    predecessor.      He 
found  in  the  memoranda  of  the  salaries  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  Governor-General  was  to 
be  put  down  blank.     There  was  to  be  no 
remuneration  for  the  services  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General;    he    offered    them    gra- 
tuitously ;  but  he  thought  they  were  bound 
to  look  at  the  whole  of  the  bargain  that  it 
was   proposed   to  make.     He  concluded 
that  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General was  also  to  receive  no  salary, 
for,  in  place  of  any  emolument  being  set 
down  for  that  officer,  the  entry  was  also 
blank.     No  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  render  his  services  to  the 
country  in  a  very  handsome  and  chival- 
rous way,  and  no  less  must  be  said  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Private  Secretary,  who,  he 
believed,  was  Mr.  Edward  Eliice  ;  but  he 
did   not  think,  that  this  got  rid  of  the 
objection  to  unlimited  power  being  given, 
or   to  the   expense  of  the  noble  Lord's 
establishment.     From  the  memoranda  to 
which  he  had  already  referred,  it  appeared 
that,  besides  the   Private  Secretary,  the 
Governor-General  was  to  take  four  other 
secretaries.    There  was  the  Chief  Secr^ 
tary  at  1,500/.  a-year;  there  was  the  Mi- 
litary Secretary — a  most  unexceptionable 
gentleman,  certainly  as  gallant  and  highly 
distinguished  an  officer  as  ever  trod  the 
soil ;  he  was  to  receive  700/.  a-year ;  and 
then  there  were  two  Assistant  Secretaries 
or  clerks  at  600/.  a-year.    These  salaries 
of  the  Secretaries  amounted  altogether  to 
2,800/.  per  annum;  the  salaries  of  Lprd 
Gosford's  secretaries  amounted  to  1 ,505/. 
per  annum.     Why  should  the  noble  Lord 
take  with  him  this  number  of  secretaries, 
and  at  so  great  an  amount  of  cost  to  the 
country  in  salaries,  he  could  not  conceive. 
He  believed  there  never  was  an  instance 
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before  of  a  persoDi  being  similarly  em- 
ployed,  requiring  so  many  attaches  as  did 
Lord  Durham.  After  the  secretaries  came 
another  person  who  was  to  be  id  the  re- 
tinae of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  he 
being  described  as  the  noble  Lord's 
*Megal  adviser/'  He  had  taken  great 
pains  to  examine  the  establishments  of 
former  Lord  High  Commissioners,  and  in 
none  of  them  he  had  found  a  legal  adviser 
one  of  the  appendages.  Now,  as  there 
were  already  m  Canada  an  Attorney- 
General  and  a  Solicitor-General,  with  a 
salary  of  500/.  per  annum  each,  gentlemen 
who  were  no  doubt  very  respectable  in 
their  way,  and  when  they  found  that  there 
was  a  legal  adviser  proposed,  with  a  salary 
of  1,500/.  per  annum,  he  thought  it  was  of 
importance  that  they  should  know  who 
this  legal  adviser  was  to  be.  This  was 
information  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
House  ought  to  possess,  it  being  intended, 
he  imagined,  that  the  officer  in  question 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  supersiede  the 
other  legal  Gentleman  he  had  mentioned, 
tind  it  being  unquestionable  that  very  great 
responsibility  would  devolve  on  him.  by  the 
letter  of  Lord  Durham  they  were  also  in- 
formed, that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
was  to  have  the  services  of  four  paid  aides* 
de-camp ;  and  when  he  saw  it  stated,  that 
they  would  be  urgently  required  to  ride 
fast  all  over  the  country,  he  was  induced 
to  make  some  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  aides-de-camp  that  had  been 
required  by  as  great  and  illustrious  a  com- 
mander as  our  service  ever  could  boast. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  field  mar- 
shall  in  1815,  found  that  six  paid  aides- 
de-camp  were  sufficient :  but  when  he  had 
the  command  not  only  of  our  own  army, 
but  of  the  allied  troops  of  all  the  foreign 
nations  engaged  with  us  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  had  he  eight  aides-de-camp? 
No ;  he  had  only  four.  Now  he  (Lord 
Chandos)  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  there  was  any  comparison  to  be 
instituted  between  the  importance  of  the 
services  likely  to  be  rendered  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  that 
of  the  duties  which  were  performed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  ?  It 
should  be  stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  objected  to  officers  being  taken 
from  the  ranks  to  serve  as  aides-de-camp 
without  permission  from  head -quarters. 
But  he  begged  to  ask  what  was  all  this 
for  ?  If  the  noble  Lord,  high  in  rank  and 
station,  and  one  to  whom   this  country 


looked  with  respect— if  he  were  going  to 
some  great  country  where  splendor  was 
required,  and  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
riches  and  power  of  his  own  country  to  be 
displayed,  the  case  would  be  essentially 
different ;  but  the  present  was  an  instance 
of  an  individual  going  to  a  country  where 
anything  like  splendor  was  unknown, 
and  where  a  Lord  High  Commissioner 
was,  in  his  opinion,  more  likely  to  concili- 
ate by  a  quiet  demeanour,  and  by  an  un- 
ostentatious government,  than  by  all  the 
display  and  splendor  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord.  Did  the  noble  Lord  sup- 
pose the  discontent  which  had  existed  in 
Canada,  having  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  amount  of  the  civil  expenditure- 
did  he  suppose,  that  by  carrying  with  him 
a  large  number  of  aides-de-camp,^— that 
by  surrounding  himself  by  a  numerous 
body  of  attaches— that  by  a  profuse  ex- 
penditure and  an  extraordinary  display  of 
magnificence,  he  should  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  calming  the  discontent,  and  in 
reconciling  men's  minds  to  the  new  go- 
vernment ?  He  thought,  that  the  gallant 
Officer  who  was  iu>w  in  Canada  had  the 
necessary  degree  of  firmness,  and  was  as 
well  able  to  conoiliata  as  would  be  the 
noble  Earl  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  High 
Commissioner  with  all  his  splendor.  He 
would  repeat  that  such  display  was  not 
wanted  in  a  country  where  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  which  they  complained  was, 
the  existence  of  poverty  to  a  great  extent ; 
an  exhibition  of  splendor  there,  was  not 
only  not  necessary,  but  was  not  likely  to 
be  favourably  received.  He  must  say,  he 
had  felt  not  a  little  surprise  that  no  other 
Gentleman  in  the  House  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  allude  to  this  question,  because, 
as  they  all  very  well  knew,  there  were 
many  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
who  used  to  be  much  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  who,  when  they 
sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
were  always  awake  to  things  of  that  sort. 
He  should  have  been  glad  if  some  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  taken  the  matter  up ; 
but,  as  they  had  been  silent,  feeling  its 
importance,  he  had  considered  it  his  duty 
to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion.  He  must  say, 
he  considered  it  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  job.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy ,  and  that  to  have  found 
02 
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bicn  an  appoiiitment  at  home  suitable  to 
his  high  rank  and  great  ability,  might 
have  been  an  inconvenience.  '  He  thought 
it  probable,  that  the  Lord  Hi^h  Coromis- 
sionership  of  Canada  was  given  to  the 
noble  Lord  with  the  view  of  removing 
him  to  a  distant  part,  where  he  would  not 
inconvenience  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  where  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  talents  and  his 
power.  He  had  no  wish  to  deny  to  the 
noble  Lord  any  portion  of  the  credit  that 
was  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  talents 
and  worthiness  as  an  English  country  gen* 
tleman ;  he  knew  he  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  county  where  he  resided,  and  he 
should  lament  if  any  thing  be  said  were 
suffered  to  detract  from  what  was  due  to 
the  noble  Lord  in  that  capacity.  One  of 
the  questions  which  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Government  was,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
was  to  be  allowed  any  outfit  ?  In  the  re- 
ports of  his  intendea  magnificence,  they 
had  heard  of  the  plate  he  proposed  to  take 
with  him,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
servants  that  were  to  be  hired,  and  he 
thought  that  the  qaestions  which  naturally 
resulted  from  such  reports  were — was  the 
country  to  be  charged  with  the  outfit? 
and  if  it  were,  what  was  to  be  the  cost? 
Would  they  allow  him  the  same  outfit  as 
was  allowed  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  or  to  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
—say  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  ?  Would  they 
do  this,  pr  would  they  give  him  neither 
allowance  for  outfit  nor  fixed  salary,  but 
say  he  should  have  the  power  of  putting 
the  country  to  an  unlimited  expense  ?  If 
the  latter  were  the  proposition,  he  would 
say,  he  decidedly  objected  to  it;  he 
thought  it  would  create  a  precedent  that 
would  be  dangerous  in  itself,  and  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  be 
of  the  slightest  benefit.  What  were  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  himself  on 
such  subjects.  In  the  year  1817,  when 
Mr.  Lambton,  he  made  a  severe  attack 
on  Mr.  Canning,  the  expenses  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  embassy  to  Lisbon  being 
then  under  consideration.  He  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  in  1817,  towards  the 
end  of  a  very  long  speech,  Mr.  Lambton 
said : — <*  Under  all  these  considerations, 
he  called  on  the  House  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had  now 
to   put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the 

professions  oft)ie  liovse^  of  ecooomy  and 


vigilance  over  the  extravagant  condact  of 
Ministers.  He  showed  them  a  case  ia 
which  the  public  money  had  been  most 
culpabfy  and  disp;racefu]ly  squandered ; 
no  sort  of  necessity  had  been  shown,  in 
the  papers  which  the  Government  bad 
submitted,  as  their  justification  :  on  the 
contrary,  every  document  tended  to  prove 
most  clearly,  that  in  no  one  instance  had 
they  more  abused  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  Parliament  than  in  the  present. 
If  in  these  times  of  distress  and  discontent 
it  was  important  for  the  House,  to  acquire 
a  reputation  of  strict  public  virtue  and 
incorruptibility,  they  would  mark  their 
sense  of  this  proceeding,  and  show  the 
people  that  they  still  retained  within  thera^ 
selves  the  means  of  satisfying  their  just 
claims,  and  of  protecting  them  against  the 
culpable  and  profligate  extravagance  of 
Ministers."*  In  conclusion,  he  would 
call  on  the  House  to  watch  narrowly,  the 
expense  that  the  country  would  be  put  to 
on  account  of  this  mission.  Lord  Gosford 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  government  at 
an  expense  of  8,000/.,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  any  one  who  was  going  out  with  the 
same  rank  should  have  the  power  of  put- 
ting the  country  to  a  greater  expense. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  one  title  added  to 
the  name  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  that  of  Lord  Gosford ;  the 
noble  Lord  was  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
and  Lord  Gosford  was  High  Commissioner 
only ;  but  was  that  a  difierence  such  as 
would  justify  them  in  allowing  to  the  noble 
Lord  an  unlimited  power^of  expending  the 
public  money  ?  He  now  begged  to  move 
the  resolution  which  he  had  already  read. 

Mr.  Praed  in  seconding  the  motion,  ob- 
served, that  the  present  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  especially  required  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  begged  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  no  part  of  its 
effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  noble  Earl 
of  any  of  the  just  means  or  advantages 
necessary  to  an  effective  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Of  what  importance  to  him  could 
be  a  few  aides-de-camp,  more  or  les8,oran 
additional  lieutenant  or  two  ?  But  an  abuse 
of  liberal  expenditure  would  be  not  only 
a  waste  of  the  public  money,  but  possibly 
an  impediment  to  the  public  service  ;  for 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  going  out  to  a  colony,  especially  jea- 
lous of  superfluous  expense;   that  the  de*> 


*  Hansard,  voi,  xxxvi.  p.  ieQ« 
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pnties  from  Lower  Canada  had  expressly 
stated,  that  the  calculations  of  the  mother 
country  with  regard  to  expense  were  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  our  North 
American  colonies.  Mr.  John  Neilson 
one  of  those  examined  was  asked  this 
question  : — **  You  approve  of  the  cession 
of  the  whole  revenue,  provided  a  sufficient 
civil  list  be  secured  ?''  He  answered, 
''  Certainly.  They  are  very  bad  managers 
of  our  revenue  in  England  :  they  are 
accustomed  in  their  own  persons,  to  a  far 
larger  scale  of  expenditure  than  we  are 
here,  and  they  are  unfitted  to  deal  with  a 
public  revenue  so  moderate  as  ours."  So 
much  for  the  testimony  of  one  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  what  said  the 
letter  of  Lord  Durham  itself,  who  was  now 
going  out  to  Canada  with  an  equipment 
and  cortege  that  would  astonish  the  peo- 
ple of  that  colony?  It  was  a  letter  in 
every  respect  most  unsatisfactory  :  it  for- 
med no  guide  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
to  discharge.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
with  regard  to  expense,  he  says,  '*  that 
being  intrusted  with  a  separate  commis- 
sion for  the  adjustment  of  weighty  affairs, 
affecting  the  permanent  welfare  of  all  her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America, 
I  must  require  for  the  due  performance  of 
these  multifarious  and  important  functions 
the  most  zealous  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion." He  (Mr.  Praed)  desired  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
to  have  the  adjustment  of  any  affairs 
whatever.  Surely  it  waij  understood  that 
he  was  going  out  not  to  settle,  but  merely 
to  inquire ;  from  his  letter,  however,  the 
very  contrary  would  appear,  and  when 
asked  for  precise  sums,  and  items  of  ac 
count,  he  replied  to  the  inquiry  with  a 
statement  about  multifarious  and  impor- 
tant duties  to  perform. 

'^  With  trope  and  metaphor  his  Lordship  comes> 
''Phrases  for  figures,  similes  for  sums.'' 

His  Lordship  also  stated,  that  he  would 
require  four  paid  aides-de-camp.  Were 
these  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
important  communications,  or  were  they 
merely  to  swell  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  Governor?  His  Lordship  then 
proceeded  fo  suy,  that  he  had  now  given 
all  the  information  he  could  afford,  and, 
considering  that  all  this  information  had 
been  given  fourteen  days  before,  and  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory,  it  was  rather  curious 
that  his  Lordship  should  say,  at  this  time 
it  wfts  all  b«  could  afford*     His  Lordship 


said  on  his  arrival  in  America  he  would  af- 
ford— what?  further  information  ?  No  such 
thing,  he  might,  perhaps,  require  further 
executive  assistance.  Then  there  was  the 
legal  adviser,  who  was  to  supersede  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General ;  the  House 
certainly  required  some  explanation  on 
this  subject.  Now,  he  asked  with  his 
noble  Friend,  what  were  they  to  get  by 
this  mission  ?  He  looked  at  it  with  the 
greatest  suspicion,  because  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  great  benefits  from  it.  He 
would  not  say  anything  as  to  the  personal 
fitness  of  the  noble  Earl-—  that  would  be 
trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
but  he  thought  all  this  parade — these  four 
paid,  and  four  unpaid  aides-de-camp — 
were,  particularly  as  the  rebellion  was  put 
down,  extremely  useless  on  a  mission,  the 
end  of  which  was,  merely  to  carry  into 
effect  a  commission  of  inquiry — to  add  to 
our  already  immense  mass  of  Canadian 
information.  He  expected  nothing  from 
this  inquiry,  but  another  great  blue  book, 
like  the  fast.  For  the  various  reasons 
which  these  considerations  suggested,  he 
should  give  the  motion  his  support,  confi- 
dent that  it  was  a  resolution  which  the 
House  ought  to  adopt,  and  confident  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  mission  to  which  it 
had  reference,  would  end  in  failure  and 
disappointment,  as 

'*  St.  Paul's  great  cupola  just  brought  to  bed, 
"  After  large  labour,  of  a  small  pin's  head.'' 

Lord  John  Russell  must,  in  the  first 
place,  remark,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
followed  a  very  bad  practice,  though  he  was 
not  the  beginner  of  it,  of  bringing  forward 
a  motion  Uke  the  present,  of  very  consi- 
derable importance,  without  having  given 
the  House  any  previous  information  re- 
specting it.  The  noble  Lord  was  aware 
that  Lord  Durham  was  about  to  discharge 
a  most  important  duty — ^the  noble  Lord 
was  aware  that  Lord  Durham  was  going 
out  to  Canada  to  fill  a  most  important 
situation — ^the  noble  Lord  was  aware  that 
the  Government  had  charged  the  noble 
Earl  with  very  high  duties,  and  that  they 
were  responsible  to  the  country  for  the 
appointment  they  had  made ;  and  yet  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  inculpating  Lord  Dur- 
ham, and  this,  too,  without  giving  any 
notice  to  the  House  that  such  a  motion  was 
to  be  made.  The  noble  Lord  had  only 
told  them  that  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject.  This  was  the 
ordinary  way  of  giving  notice  on  that  which 
it  was  no^  to  te  aupijosod  would  be  thQ 
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subject  matter  of  a  motion,  or  which,  if  a 
motion  were  made  on  it,  was  one  that  could 
not  be  objected  to.    The  noble  Lord  had 
merely  told  the  House  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  subject     If  then  a  contrary 
practice  were  to  be  introduced,  if  it  was 
intended  that  when  a  motbn  of  censure 
upon  an  individual  were  to  be  proposed,  it 
was  to  be  brought  forward  without  any  pre- 
vious information  to  the  party  accused,  then 
he  could  not  say,  that  any  such  practice 
would  be  useful  to  that  House.     With  re- 
spect to  the  motion  itself,  he  did  think  that 
it  was  one  of  a  veiy  paltry  character.     As 
to  the  hon.  Grentleman  who  seconded  the 
motion,  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  either 
of  the  state  of  Canada  or  the  measures  that 
were  under  consideration.     Canada  having 
been    disturbed  by  insurrection,  Canada, 
too,  having  likewise  been  agitated  by  the 
discords  between  the  different  bodies  com- 
prisinff  her  Legislature,  that  House  had 
thou^t  proper  to  suspend  her  Legislature 
altogether,  with   the  view  of  mwng  ar« 
rangements,  if  it  were  possible,  for  havinff 
an  harmonious  Government  established.  It 
was  proposed  to  intrust,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, very  great  and  important  duties 
in  that  country  to  an  individual  whose 
talents,  and  whose  accomplishments,    and 
whose  fitness  for  such  an  office  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  denied.     The  noble  Lord  had 
not  stated  a  single  objection  to  that  appoint- 
ment, no  more  than  any  other  Member  of 
the  House  during  the  discussions  upon  the 
measure  had  attempted  to  show,  that  the 
person  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  perfectly  fitted  for  the 
office,  and  who  had  undertaken  its  duties, 
as  he  thoroughly  believed,  from  a  sincere 
wish  to  serve  his  country.    No  one  had 
attempted  to  show,  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
not  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  so  high  and  important  a  situa- 
tion.    The  only  attack  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  made  was  upon   the  expenses  of 
the  mission  of  Lord  Durham.     He  said^ 
that  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  waa 
merely  an  attempt  to  cramp  the  exertions 
of  the  Governor-General.    It  was  merely 
an  attempt  at  attack  upon  a  minor  point, 
when  all  the  attacks  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  measure  had  failed.     It  was  only  an 
attempt  to  aim  at  the  smaller  matters  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  and  it  was,  too,  an 
attempt  to  raise  unfounded  prejudices  for 
the  purpose  of  baffling  in  some  deeree  the 
effect  of  the  mission  intrusted  by  the  G<h 
vemment  to  Lord  Durham.     It  was  this, 
and  nothing  else.     The  noble  Lord  had 
proposed,  with  vespect  to  Lord  Durham, 


that  his  expenses  should    be  defined,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  measured  by  the  ex* 
penses  of  Lord  Gosford^     and    the  noUe 
Lord  seemed  to  imagine   that   Licnd  Ga»» 
ford  had  been  sent  to  Canada  to  receive  a 
salary  for  his  services.    Lord  Goeford  had 
not  been  sent  to  Canada  ^fitb  a  salary— -be 
had  been  sent  with  the  mere  ordinary  form 
of  having  his  expenses  paid>  with  certainly 
the  instruction    that  economy    should  be 
attended  to ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  observed 
that  Lord  Gosford  had  with  him  two  other 
Commissioners,  whose  expenses   were  not 
included  in  the  account  referred  to  by  tbe 
noUe  Lord.     But  then  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Lord  Durham    ivas  intrusted 
with  functions  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those  that  had  been  confided  to  Lord 
Gosford.      Lord   Durham,    besides   being 
Governor- General    of   Canada,    was    also 
high  Commissioner  over  other  provinces  in 
North  America,  and,  in  addition    to  bis 
other  most  important  duties,  he  had,  toge- 
ther with  a  Council  to  be  named  by  him. 
self,  to  frame  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
Canada  until  the  Legislature,  to   be  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  Parliament,   was  esfa- 
blished.    It  was  to  be  recollected,  too,  that 
a  Legislature  had  existed  in  Canada  during 
the  time  that  Lord  Gosford  was  governor. 
The  noble  Lord  knew,  that  the  machineiy 
of  that  Legislature  was  carried  on  at  very 
considerable  expense.     The  amount  of  the 
sums  paid  in  the  year  to  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  during 
the  time  that  the  Constitution  was  in  force, 
was  very  considerable ;  so  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  meant  to  contend,   that  the  whole  of 
the  expense  of  Lord  Durham's  mission  was 
to  fall  upon  this  country,  it  was  to  be  ra« 
membered  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  Canada,  a  great 
part  of  which  were  consumed  in  the  ex^ 
penses  of  the  Legislatuze,  were  expenses 
that  would  not  be  incurred  during  the  time 
that  Lord  Durham  would  stay  in  Lower 
Canada.     The  noble  Lord  bad,  indeed,  said 
that  many  remarks  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  expenses  of  Lord  Durham's 
mission,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  die 
papers.     Now,  as  to  the  particular  number 
of  servants  and  grooms  which  Lord  Dur- 
ham meant  to  take  out,  he  could  not  give 
the  noble  Lord  any  information  ;  but  then 
he  was  aware  that  rumours,  and  unfounded 
rumours  too,  had  been  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  Lord  Durham's  repu« 
tation.     One  of  these  rumours  was  to  the 
efiect  that  Lord  Durham  was  tobefuiw 
nished  with  an  extensive  service  of  plate. 
The  origin  of  that  rumour  waa,  that  Lord. 
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Durham  had  sent  his  plate  to  a  goldsmith  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  valued,  and  en. 
suring  it  during  its  passage  to  Canada. 
And  that  was  one  of  the  rumours  which  the 
nohle  Lord  naturally  believed,  and  which 
he  thought,  perhaps,  justified  him  in  the 
course  of  proceeding  he  had  adopted.  The 
noble  Lord  had  also  alluded  to  the  aides- 
de<«amp  appointed  by  Lord  Durham; 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  also  thought  fit 
upon  the  present  occasion,  he  did  not  say 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  attack 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  Lord  Dur- 
ham's being  sent  to  Canada.  As  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  seconded  the  mo* 
tion,  his  ignorance  made  him  think,  that 
all  danger  was  at  an  end.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  state  of  Canada  was  critical.  It 
was  to  be  observed,  that  the  ntuation  to 
which  Lord  Durham  had  been  nominated 
was  much  more  consonant  with  the  great 
situation  of  a  govemor-general  of  India,  or 
the  Lord^Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  than  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  governor.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whoever  he  might 
be,  had  always  four  aides-de-camp,  and  ge- 
nerally several  others  were  appointed  by 
him.  The  noble  Lord  had  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  That 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  pre- 
judice in  the  House.  Whoever  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  might  be,  he  said  it 
would  be  unfair  to  institute  such  a  compa- 
rison between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  not 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  commanded  all  the 
armies  of  Europe.  The  number  of  aides- 
de-camp  were  to  be  looked  to,  and  consi- 
dered as  to  what  were  at  the  moment  the 
rank  and  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  attached,  and  the  office  to  which 
they  belonged.  He  did  think,  that  thore 
waa  one  reason  why  Lord  Durham  should 
have  the  number  of  aides-de-camp  which 
had  been  objected  to,  and  that  was,  he 
thought,  a  perfectly  valid  one  >  it  was,  that 
he  might  wish  to  make  confidential  com- 
munications with  the  other  governors  of 
the  North  American  provinces,  or  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Washington,  and  might 
think  it  better  to  intrust  an  aide-de-camp 
to  proceed  with  them,  than  transmit  them 
by  post,  or  send  them  by  a  common  courier. 
Another  appointment  of  Lord  Durham's 
had  also  been  much  criticised — ^it  was  that 
of  ''  a  legal  adviser/'  On  this  subject,  it 
might  be  observed,  that  peculiar  duties 
were  imposed  upon  Lord  Durham ;  for  he 
had  to  consider  whether  he  should  bring 
forward  certain  propositions,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  their  enactment^  before  the  Special 
Council,  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the 
head.  He  ventured  to  say,  that,  possessed 
of  ta]ent8»  as  Lord  Durham  was,  which 
particularly  fitted  him  for  the  situation  of 
governor,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  expected, 
from  him  that  he  could  propose  such  mea- 
sures as  under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
required  without  the  legal  advice  of  a 
person  fully  competent  to  discharge  diat 
duty  towards  him.  The  noUe  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  asked,  could  not 
they  perform  this  duty.  He  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  those  law  advisers;  but  the 
question  resolved  itself  to  this:  Must  not 
some  such  matter  be  left  to  the  discretion 
and  responsibility  of  the  Government  for 
the  time  ?  When  Lord  Durham  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  Government,  it  was 
considered  by  them  he  had  taken  a  correct 
view  of  it,  and  they  believed,  that  its  adop« 
tion  would  tend  to  the  successful  tormina* 
tion  of  his  Lordship's  mission.  As  to  the 
person  in  view  for  such  an  appointment,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  particular  person  at 
the  present  moment ;  but  he  thought,  that 
the  appointment  in  itself  was  a  very  proper 
one.  Now,  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  that 
it  was  by  a  display  of  magnificence  of 
this  kind,  that  Lord  Durham  would  en- 
deavour to  govern  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada.  'This  was  said  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  admitted,  indeed 
he  could  not  deny,  that  Lord  Durham 
did  not  rely  upon  magnificence  or  upoa 
display ;  but  upon  his  talents,  his  energy, 
his  character,  his  welLknown  principle, 
hu  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the 
constitution  of  various  countries,  and  it 
was  these  means  and  these  qualifications 
which  gave  him  infiuenoe  wherever  his 
country  might  place  him,  or  in  any 
station  that  he  might  happen  to  hold- 
Then  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to 
former  examples,  and  by  way  of  a  per- 
sonal taunt,  he  had  brought  against  Lord 
Durham  a  motion,  which,  as  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  he  had  made  respecting  the  expen- 
sive mission  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Jjisbon. 
That  sounded  very  well,  as  if  it  were 
similar  to  the  mission  upon  which  Lord 
Durham  had  been  engaged,  and  as  if  the 
objection  could  be  of  a  similar  character. 
He  thought,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
speech  ol  Mr.  Canning— the  most  splen- 
did, perhaps,  he  had  ever  made — that  the 
general  impression  was,  that  Mr.  Canning 
bad  been  sent  upon  an  expensive  mission 
without  there  being  a  sufficient  reason  for 
incurring  the  expense^  and  that  there  was 
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no  real  necessity  for  sending  Mr.  Can* 
ning,  nor  was  there  any  weighty  and 
particular  business  to  be  performed.  He 
remembered  the  sarcastic  obseryation  of  a 
gentleman  upon  this  occasion  who  said  to 
him>  *'  whatever  you  in  the  Opposition 
may  think  of  the  competency  or  incom- 
petency of  those  who  fill  certain  situa- 
tions in  the  Government,  you  cannot*  at 
least,  deny  that  our  ambassador  to  Lisbon 
is  fully  competent  to  hold  that  situation." 
It  was,  then,  upon  that  objection,  that 
Lord  Durham  had  founded  his  motion 
against  Mr.  Canning ;  but  then  he  had 
never  denied,  nor  at  any  former  time 
had  the  Opposition  denied,  that  where 
important  duties  were  to  be  performed, 
great  charges  must  be  incurred ;  that 
where  a  public  duty  was  to  be  discharged^ 
and  an  individual  was  chosen  by  his  Sove- 
reign to  perform  an  arduous  duty,  that  in 
such  a  case,  the  expenses  were,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  it  was  left  to  circumstances  to 
determine  them ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he 
referred  to  the  speech  of  Earl  Durham  upoa 
the  very  motion  respecting  Mr.  Canning. 
Upon  that  occasion,  it  was  said  by  Lord 
Durham,  that 

''The  expense  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  had 
been  referred  to,  but  that  could  form  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  expenditure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  whole  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's 
expenses  were  occasioned  by  the  Peninsular 
war.  He  actually  held  the  reins  of  the  Portu- 
guese Government.  He  was  a  member,  be  be- 
lieved, the  sole  efficient  memberof  the  regency, 
and  was  forced  to  incur  the  whole  of  his  large 
expenditure,  to  discharge  the  high  official  du- 
ties of  his  situation.  But  the  case  was  very 
different  when  the  war  had  ceased,  and  when 
the  ambassador  was  no  longer  a  memberof  the 
Portuguese  government,"* 

There  Lord  Durham  had  given  as  a 
reason  for  the  expenses  of  Sir  C.  Stuart's 
mission,  his  being  an  efficient  member  of 
the  regency,  and  holding  the  reins  of  the 
Portuguese  ^vemment.  Then  by  this  it 
appeared  as  if  Lord  Durham  had  anticipated 
the  noble  Lord's  motion,  and,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  bringing  forward  his  own 
motion  respecting  Mr.  Canning,  as  if  he 
were  guarding  against  the  attack  that  was 
afterwards  to  be  made  on  himself;  for  he 
justified  expense  when,  according  to  his 
own  words,  there  must  be  a  '^  large  ex- 
penditure incurred  in  the  discharge  of  high 
official  duties."  In  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  he  had  declared,  that  larger  expenses 
must  be  incurred.     There  had  been  many 
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instances  of  cases  in  which  large  expenses 
were  incurred  upon  special  missions ;  and, 
before  he  sat  down,  he  meant  to  read  for 
the  House  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
had  been  incurred.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  was  not  a  good  system,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  did  not  think 
so.  It  had  always  been  the  system  acted 
upon  in  this  country.  An  ordinary  salary 
was  allotted  for  ordinary  services;  but,  upon 
special  occasions,  and  when  persons  were 
sent  out  specially,  and  had  no  limited  time 
to  stay,  nor  exact  expenses  to  incur,  a 
different  course  had  been  adopted.  Here 
were  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  special 
expenses  had  been  incurred :— 1808,  Mr. 
HookhamFrere,  Spain,  12,d07^>  September 
1808,  to  September  1809;  1808,  Mr.  Vil- 
liers,  Portugal,  17,500L,  November  1808, 
to  February  1810 ;  1809,  Marquess  WeL 
lesley,  Spain,  18,584/.,  May  to  November 
1809;  1818,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Vienna,  &c, 
15,220/.,  August  1813,  to  September  1814; 

1813,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  Hague,  &c., 
29,005/.,    November  1818,  to  May   1816; 

1814,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Frankfort  and 
Clermont,  11»000/.,  January  to  June  1814; 
ditto,  Vienna,  21,596/..  June  1814  to  April 
J  815.  What  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
those  expenses  ?  There  had  been  consider* 
able  expenses  incurred  in  the  attendance 
upon  Congress,  at  which  the  affidrs  of  £u. 
rope  were  to  be  arranged.  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Cannings  embassy  to  Lisbon  was, 
that  expenses  were  incurred  where  there 
was  no  court,  and  where  there  was  no  im- 
portant business  to  be  done.  But  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  engaged  upon  important 
business,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  great 
expenses  were  incurred.  He  did  not  bdHeve, 
that  any  party  in  the  House  denied,  that 
important  duties  were  to  be  performed.  It 
was  not,  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
these  important  duties  were  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
it  was  necessary,  that  a  court  should  be 
attended  to.  Here,  too,  were  most  im- 
portant duties  to  be  discharged,  and  yet  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  nibble  at  the  ex- 
penses, to  cut  off  a  secretary,  or  to  find  fault 
with  a  number  of  servants,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  palmed  upon  the  House  as  a 
kind  of  popular  motion.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  expenses  of  special  missions  :— 

1815,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Paris,  13,500/., 
June  1815,  to  January  18l6;  1818,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  7>948/.,  Au- 
gust to  December,  1818;  1825,  Sir  C. 
Stuart,  Lisbon  and  Rio,  24,64?/.,  January, 
1825,  to  October,  1826.  This  was  a  most 
important  mission,  for  Sir  C.  Stuart  was 
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the  bearer  of  proposals,  of  which  they  all 
recollected  the  consequences,  as  by  them  a 
constitution  was  introduced  into  Portugal. 
The  expense  of  that  mission,  howeyer,  ap« 
peered  to  be  24,67^  He  had  quoted  these 
instances  and  examples  of  special  missions, 
for  the  purpose  of  diowing  that  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  not  the  first  person  sent  by  this 
country,  who  was  not  required  to  fix  a  very 
exact  limit  to  hb  expenses  beforehand. 
Where  great  and  important  duties  were  to 
be  performed,  the  person  chosen  to  perform 
them  was  one  who  was  considered  the 
person  best  calculated  to  execute  such  im- 
portant duties.  No  exception  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  Lord  Durham,  in  such 
a  case,  and  under  such  circumstances.  He 
found  no  one— not  even  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  brought  forward  the  present  mo- 
tion-~to  find  fault  with  the  qualifications 
of  Lord  Durham,  or  to  express  a  doubt  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  would  perform 
his  duty.  He  said,  then,  that  the  state  of 
Canada  was  most  critical,  and  that  much 
must  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  the 
energy  diown  by  the  noble  Earl  in  the  due 
execution,  and  the  suitable  performance  of 
his  duty.  He  said,  that  one  of  the  great 
faults  of  the  Government  of  these  North 
American  colonies  was,  that  the  station 
generally  of  the  Governor  of  those  colonies 
was  not  a  station  of  more  consideration, 
and  of  more  importance  than  it  had  been, 
so  that  men  of  the  highest  talents  might 
be  induced  to  undertake  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  oflSce  of  Governor.  But, 
at  all  events,  he  did  say,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  they  could  not  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  those  duties,  or  the  necessity  of 
having  a  man  of  the  highest  talents  to 
execute  them.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he 
asked  of  the  House,  if  it  wished  to  see  those 
duties  well  performed,  not  to  cramp  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Durham,  in  performing 
such  duties,  by  agreeing  to  Uie  present 
motion.  ^  He  asked  of  that  House,  if  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  appointment  that 
had  been  made,  if  they  would  not  censure 
what  was  just,  if  they  would  not  throw  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  good  to  be 
hoped  from  the  future,  not  to  agree  to  a 
paltry  motion  of  this  kind.  It  was  wished 
that  they  now,  by  hesitating  at  the  ex- 
pense likely  to  be  incurred,  would  indi- 
rectly express  that  want  of  confidence 
whidi  the  House  would  not  express,  when 
a  motion  to  that  effect  was  honestly  brought 
before  it. 

Captain  Wood  was,  he  said,  most  will- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  noble 
liOrdy  as  to  the  character  and  talents  of 


Lord  Durham.  They  had  not  apoken  of 
the  character  and  talents  of  Lord  Durham 
as  theymight  have  done,  and  they  had  re- 
frained from  doing  so,  not  because  they 
admired  that  noble  Lord,  but  out  of  re- 
spect to  her  Majesty,  who  had  appointed 
him.  Respect  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  was  no  role  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  A  noble  relative  of  his  own  bad 
been  appointed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tarn  worth,  when  in  office,  to  the  em- 
bassy of  Russia  ;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite searched  the  noble  Lord's  speeches, 
and  found  out  an  expression  in  which  he 
(Captain  Wood)  did  not  concur,  and  which 
he  believed  the  noble  Lord  himself  scarcely 
felt,  and  had  made  this  expression  a  rea- 
son for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  not  be  appointed  to  his 
important  office.  He  (Captain  Wood) 
thought,  that  if  he  were  to  search  through 
the  noble  Earl's  speeches,  he  might  find 
him  advocating  the  most  extreme  changes 
in  the  constitution,  and  prove  him  not  to 
be  the  man  to  assuage  in  Canada  those 
discontents,  which  the  noble  Lord  bad 
been  so  active  in  raising  in  England. 

Mr.  James  was  as  anxious  as  any  man 
in  the  House  to  promote  a  wise  economy, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  wise  economy  could  be  pro- 
moted by  the  noble  Lord's  motion.  He 
believed  that  Lord  Durham  had  under- 
taken this  arduous  and  onerous  commis- 
sion,* most  reluctantly — that,  in  fact,  he 
had  only  undertaken  it  to  oblige  her 
Majesty :  and  he  did  not  conceive  that  it 
would  have  been  too  much  even  if  Go- 
vernment had  given  the  noble  Lord  a  carte 
blanche  to  spend  whatever  he  thought 
proper  ;  safely  depending  upon  the  noble 
Loitl's  high  honour  and  integrity,  not  to 
spend  one  pound  more  than  he  deemed 
actually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying his  important  mission  to  a  satisfac- 
tory result. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  did  not  mean  to  do  any 
thing  which  should  disoblige  her  Majesty. 
The  noble  Lord  talked  of  the  motion  being 
a  paltry  one ;  he  had  never  heard  a  more 
paltry  reply  than  the  noble  Lord's.  The 
House  was  entitled  to  an  explicit  statement 
of  what  the  expense  of  this  mission  would 
be.  This  was,  forsooth,  called  a  reformed, 
retrenching  Government ;  but  they  seemed 
to  him  to  be  carrying  on  a  continuous, 
fraudulent  system  of  increasing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  country.  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  as  the  noble  Lord  near  him  had 
just  saidj  was,  that  Ministers  found  Lont 
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Durham  rather  an  incoDvenient  neighbour, 
80  they  put  the  country  to  the  expense  of 
sending  him  a  long  distancei  out  of  their 
way.  Whatever  opinion  the  noble  Lord 
might  have,  about  the  reports  circulated 
on  this  subject,  he  believed  a  great  many 
of  them  to  be  well  founded.  The  whole 
concern  was  a  manifest  job. 

Mr.  Ellice,  jun.,  (St.  Andrew's)  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  night,  would  trouble  the 
House  with  but  very  few  words.  He  did 
not  see  that  it  was  necessary  for  any  one 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  much  less  so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself,  to  defend 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham.  The 
best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  that  ap- 
pointment was,  the  bitterness  and  malig- 
nity2with  which  it  was  assailed  by  hon. 
Members  opposite.  The  fury  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  hon.  Members  opposite 
attacked  Loid  Durham,  would  only  render 
his  character  higher,  and  his  appointment 
more  popular  than  ever.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  suppose  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  be  ill  natured  enough  to 
say,  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  motion,  was  actuated  by  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  that  he  had  not  been 
deemol  a  better  pacificator  than  Lord 
Durham,  or  that  the  hon.  Seconder  of  the 
motion  was  influenced  by  any  feeling  of 
annoyance  at  not  having  been  selected  as 
the  best  possible  legal  adviser ;  but  the 
people  of  this  country  would  see  and  say 
that  the  motion  was  brought  forward  in  a 
spirit  of  enmity  to  the  political  principleson 
tne  basis  of  which,  it  was  well  known  that 
Lord  Durham  was  about  to  proceed  on  his 
important  mission.  One  word  with  regard 
to  himself.  It  had  been  stated,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  economical  if  he 
had  been  paid  a  salary,  and  he  saw,  in  a 
Tory  print  of  that  morning,  that  his  salary 
was  described  as  I,  s.  d.  with  nothing 
underneath.  He  could  only  state,  that 
when  the  communication  was  first  made 
to  him  with  regard  to  accepting  this  ap- 
pointment of  private  secretary,  a  salary  was 
proposed.  He,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, refused  positively  to  go  out  on  those 
terms^  because  he  thought  himself  amply 
remunerated  for  any  trouble  or  pains  he 
should  take  in  the  mission  that  was  to  take 
place,  by  the  happy  results  that  he  hoped 
would  occur.  Deeply  interested  as  he 
was,  in  all  that  affected  that  country,  if 
the  result  of  the  mission  should  cause  a 
desirable  change  in  the  affairs  of  Canada, 
he  should  feel  himself  amply  remunerated 
for  any  mere  personal  trottUe  that  could 


possibly  take  place,  and  for  the  greatest 
services  that  he  could  possibly  perform. 

Sir  £.  Sugden  rose   merely  in  coDse. 
quence  of  the  allusions  that   had  been 
made  to  the  appointment  of  a  legal  advi- 
ser. Before  an  adviser  could  be  appointed, 
of  course  betook  it  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  something  to  advise  upon,     if  it 
was  to  be  upon  the  laws  of  Canada,  he 
must  remind  the  House  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Hollander,    who  came   to 
England  to  teach  Dutch,  and  who  found, 
that  it  was  first  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
English.     So  if  the  legal  adviser  was  to 
go  to  Canada,  to  advise  upon  the  laws  of 
Canada,  he  must  first  learn  them.     But  if 
this  were  not  the  purpose  of  the  appoint- 
ment, perhaps  it  was  to  advise  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  constitution,  or  what  per- 
manent measure  should  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  Canada.     He  should  object  to 
either  purpose.  He  should  object  to  strike 
out  a  new  constitution  for  Canada  by  the 
aid   of  any  lawyer,  however  able.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  as  regarded   the  legal 
adviser,   that  they  should  hear  a  better 
account  as  to  what  were  to  be  his  func- 
tions.    He  wished  to  hear  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  what  really  were 
to  be  the  functions  of  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hume  having  been  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  felt  called  upon 
to  address  a  few  words  to  the  House.  He 
must  acknowledge  that  he  heard  with 
great  astonishment,  the  whole  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  heard  economy  professed  by 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  and  he  could  not  believe,  that  they 
could  be  serious.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  brought 
forward  this  subject,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  gentlemen  on  that  (the  ministerial)  side 
of  the  House ;  and  this,  too,  without  any 
serious  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
He  had  never  heard  a  motion  of  this  pur« 
port  proceed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  before  that  night.  When  he  looked 
at  what  their  conduct  was  with  regard  to 
Canada—- when  he  saw  them  make  no  op- 
position to  sending  out  brigades  of  guards 
and  whole  detachments  of  troops  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  about  400,000/. — were  they,  after 
this,  to  refuse  a  latitude  to  the  individual 
who  was  to  be  accountable  for  the  result 
of  this  very  expensive  preparation  }  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing they  were  stultifying  themselves.  This 
was  the  language  made  use  of  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  made  this  motion.    No 
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man  of  sense  could  object  to  the  words  of 
the  motion ;  but  he  judged  of  its  object 
by  the  language  used  by  those  who  brought 
forward  the  motion.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  of  this  mission,  as  appear- 
ed by  the  papers  before  the  House?  Not 
more  than  3,500/,  He  saw  nothing  set 
down  for  the  Earl  of  Durham.  There 
was,  indeed,  the  legal  adviser,  about  whom 
so  much  fuss  had  been  made.  Some  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  seemed  to  be  very  sore 
and  jealous  on  this  point.  He  called  upon 
the  noble  Marquess  to  look  at  the  real  ex- 
pense of  this  mission.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  papers  before  the  House,  to  show 
that  the  expense  would  be  greater  than 
the  mission  of  Lord  Gosford.  If  there 
was,  let  the  noble  Marquess  point  it  out. 
If,  indeed,  he  added  to  the  expense  of  the 
mission,  the  expense  of  sending  out  so 
many  regiments  of  infantry  and  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
considerable  expense  incurred  by  Lord 
Durham  as  governor,  and  his  would  be  a 
very  expensive  Government.  The  pro* 
possl  of  the  noble  Marquess  was  to  the 
effect  which  every  body  wished— -namely, 
that  the  expense  should  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  consistently  with  the 
station  of  Lord  Durham;  but  what  was 
the  language  in  which  that  proposal  was 
made  ?  The  bitterness  of  that  language 
showed,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
background.  Was  it  not,  in  truth,  an  at- 
tempt to  retaliate  for  the  abortive  mission 
of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  ?  He 
should  like  to  know,  whether  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
approved  of  thia  motion  or  not.  Did  not 
the  speech  of  the  hon*  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  show  the  bitterness  with 
which  this  attack  was  made  upon  the  Earl 
of  Durham*  and  did  not  that  speech  show, 
that  this  motion  was  now  brought  forward, 
because  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  was 
attacked  and  prevented  from  going  on  his 
miaaion.  Did  not  this  debate  show,  that 
this  was  a  mere  formal  question.  This 
was  not  a  question  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds**the  whole  tenor 
of  the  debate  showed,  that  it  was  a  mere 
personal  attack  upon  the  Earl  of  Durham. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  question 
of  economy  one  way  or  the  other^  but  a 
mere  personal  attack,  and  be  therefore 
could  not  support  it. 

Mr,  Lambton  said,  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  obtrude  upon  the  House  on 
this  subject,  for  reasons  which  it  was  not 
neceasary  to  neation.    But  an  expreision 


had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquess  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  which  he  could  not 
allow  to  pass  in  silence.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess stated,  that  he  considered  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  noble  relative  a  job.  If 
the  noble  Marquess  meant  to  say,  that  his 
noble  relative  had,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
shared  or  participated  in  what  the  noble 
Marquess  called  a  job,  he  did  say  from 
the  confidence  he  had  in  the  high  and 
honourable  feelings  of  his  noble  relative, 
that  a  greater  untruth  had  never  been 
uttered  against  any  man.  ['*  Order  !*'  and 
"  chair  n 

The  Speaker  was  sure  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  would  see  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  term  he  had  made  use  of  in  the  heat 
of  debate. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  bowed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  opinion,  and  would 
say,  that  a  greater  mistake  or  misrepreseno 
tation  had  never  been  made.  It  did  ap- 
pear to  him,  that  if  ever  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  lay  aside  party  feeling,  it 
was  upon  the  subject  of  this  important 
appointment.  In  another  place^  when 
his  noble  relative  was  addressed  upon  this 
subject,  he  was  treated  by  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  was  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion  by  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  The  most  influential  men  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  other  House 
forbore,  and  generously  forbore,  from  say- 
ing anything  until  they  could  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  a  consideration  of  his  noble  re- 
lative's acts.  They  said,  they  would  do  so 
when  they  knew  what  those  acts  were,  but 
the  same  party  in  that  House  had  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  this  motion  before 
they  could  know  what  those  acts  were.  The 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Chandos) 
had  acted  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  pursued  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  Marquess  had, 
he  thought,  shown  a  want  of  fairness  and 
courtesy  in  never  having  the  slightest  in- 
timation sent  to  his  noble  relative  that 
such  a  question  would  be  put.  The  noble 
Marquess  came  down  night  after  night 
putting  these  questions  behind  the  back  of 
his  noble  relative.  It  was  perfectly  com- 
petent  for  the  noble  Marquess  to  get  any 
Peer  who  was  actuated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments as  the  noble  Marquess  to  put  ques- 
tions to  his  noble  relative.  The  noble 
Marquess  knew  that  his  noble  relative  had 
been  in  his  place  to  answer  any  questions 
that  should  be  put  to  him  for  many  oigfale 
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running.  He  could  only  say,  that  he 
would  not  have  risen  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  observation  which  he  conceived  to  have 
been  personally  offensive  to  his  noble  re- 
lative ;  and  he  could  only  say,  in  conclu- 
sioUy  that  his  noble  relative  had  accepted 
this  most  important  and  difficult  situation 
at  gp'eat  self-sacrifice;  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  nothing  on  earth  could 
have  induced  his  noble  relative  to  accept 
the  situation  but  an  imperative  sense  of 
public  duty. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  rising  to  set  the 
House  right,  begged  to  say  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  resolution  he  wished  to 
move  the  previous  question. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  had  heard  such  ex- 
traordinary comments  made  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  upon  the  motives  of  his 
noble  Friend  with  whom  this  motion  had 
originated,  and  upon  the  demand  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
public  expenditure,  that  he  felt  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  precedent  sought  to 
DC  established.  He  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who,  with  a  very  natural  feel- 
ing, prompted  by  fraternal  affection,  had 
risen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  could  not 
imply,  that  the  Opposition  had  shown  any 
disposition  unfairly  to  question  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Durham.  He  did  not 
consider,  that  they  were  entitled  to  call  in 
question  the  qualifications  of  the  Earl  of 
Uurham  for  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  Her  Majesty  had  the  un- 
questionable prerogative  of  selecting  whom 
she  should  think  proper  to  fill  that  office ; 
and  he  should  think  it  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  which  he  owed  to  the  Crown 
and  the  privileges  which  the  Crown  exer- 
cised, if  ne  made  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
must  say,  that  he  had  not  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  upon  the  Canadian 
affairs  any  expression  which  Lord  Durham 
bad  a  fair  right  to  complain  of.  He  did 
believe,  that  never  had  any  appointment 
been  made  which,  considering  the  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  with  respect  to  party 
politics,  had  been  treated  with  more  per- 
fect fairness  by  the  opponents  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  than  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Durham.  He  considered  this 
question  to  be  one  entirely  apart  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
Dnt,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  contend 
for  the  absolute  right  of  the  House  of 
QoDUnom  to  bring  forward  propositions 


relative  to  the  public  expenditure.  And 
he  must  say,  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  not  discharged  his  duty 
in  a  manner  becoming  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  when,  upon  this  question  of  ex- 
pense being  raised,  the  noble  Lord  im- 
puted it  to  unbecoming  motives.  What 
would  have  been  said  of  the  Opposition, 
in  the  Government,  if  the  Opposition  had 
questioned  the  expenditure  of  any  public 
office,  if  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  question,  but  they  had  taunted 
their  opponents  with  unfairness,  or  if,  in 
questioning  the  expense  of  a  public  estab- 
lishment or  arrangement,  they  had  imputed 
to  the  Opposition  that  they  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  party  hostility  or 
mean  malignity?  Such  conduct  would 
have  been  justly  characterised  as  little 
short  of  treason  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  its  Members.  In  pro- 
fessing his  concurrence  with  the  course 
pursued  throughout  the  Canada  discussion, 
he  neither  meant  to  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Durham,  nor 
did  he  then  question  them  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  but,  consistentlv  with  that  inten- 
tion, he  had  a  perfect  right,  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  challenged 
he  would  exercise  the  right  of  inquiry, 
whether  or  not  the  establishment  proposed 
for  Lord  Durham  did  not  exceed  the  just 
bounds  of  economy  ?  He  did  not  in  this 
respect  find  any  fault  with  Lord  Durham-^- 
the  fault  he  found  was  with  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  must  say,  that  the  first 
letter  written  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  Lord 
Durham,  the  first  letter  that  appeared  in 
the  papers,  was  a  letter  without  precedent 
as  being  addressed  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  a  public  officer.  The  House 
would  from  tnence  see,  that  if  the  estab- 
lishment proposed  by  Lord  Durham  had 
been  ten  times  more  extravagant  than  it 
was,  the  imputation  would  not  have  rested 
upon  the  department  which  left  Lord 
Durham  the  exclusive  judge  of  his  own 
expenditure.  He  would  ask,  was  it  ever 
known,  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  this  kind  to  a  public 
officer  about  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  ?  Supposing  it  were  desirable 
to  prescribe  beforehand  the  establishment, 
what  authority  ought  there  be  to  limit 
that  establishment?  Was  it  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  or  was  it  the  Treasury,  af^er 
communication  with  that  individual,  and 
with  the  department  to  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible [Lord  John  Russell ;  So  it  was1» 
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mean  to  say  200  secretaries,  though,  per- 
haps iQ  so  saying  he  might  only  t^  antici- 
pating  what  was  to  follow ;  no,  but  there 
were  two  under-secretaries  at  300L  a  year 
each,  and  then,  besides  all  these,  were  to 
be  a  private  secretary,  and  a  legal  adviser. 
Now,  looking  at  these  appointments  only, 
if  his  opinion  was  asked  on  the  subject,  he 
was  bound  to  say,that  he  considered  them 
exceedingly  large;  he  thought  them  enor- 
mous in  reference  to  the  duties  which  were 
to  be  performed.  With  respect  to  the  legal 
adviser,  with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a-year, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  said,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  who  was 
intended  to  fill  that  situaiion.  Now,  that 
being  the  case,  he  was  really  sorry  for  the 
noble  Lord's  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  was,  in  this  instance,  like 
the  phcenix,  a  vast  species  alone,  for  he 
could  venture  to  say,  the  noble  Lord  was 
the  only  man  in  the  House  who  did  not 
know  who  the  legal  adviser  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  to  be.  He  would  undertake,  at 
least,  to  say,  that  there  were  many  Mem- 
bers composing  what  was  termed  *'  her 
Majesty's  opposition'*  who  could  conG^- 
dentially  inform  the  noble  Lord  upon  the 
subject  if  called  upon.  [Name,]  He  certainly 
should  not  have  considered  himself  enti- 
tled to  name  the  individual  to  whom  he 
referred,  as  the  communication  had  been 
made  to  him  privately,  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly happen  that  he  was  mistaken.  But 
of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  in  the  com- 
munication which  had  been  made  to  him, 
a  trap  had  not  been  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  him.  And  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liskeard  was  one  of 
those  who  called  upon  him  to  name  the 
intended  legal  adviser  of  Lord  Durham, 
he  would  only  say,  that  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  to  him,  **  I 
shall  not  be  among  you  when  the  contro- 
verted Election  Bill  is  discussed,''  that  ob- 
servation gave  him  distinctly  to  understand, 
that  at  the  period  in  question  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  face  would  be  di- 
rected towards  the  western  possessions  of 
her  Majesty.  Now,  this  was  an  inference, 
which,  coupling  the  declarations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself,  with 
the  rumours  which  were  previously  in  cir- 
culation on  the  subject,  he  thought  a  very 
remarkable  one.  [ifo!]  Oh,  then,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  wentoutgratuitously, 
and  in  that  case  there  was  another  candi- 
date for  the  o65ce  of  legal  adviser.  He 
thoughti  t^at  when  any  one  who  Icnew  tl^e 


The  noble  Lord  said  so  it  was.  But  look 
at  the  letter  of  Lord  Glenelg.  No  previous 
arrangement  having  been  made  on  the 
subject,  it  apparently  never  occurred  to  the 
Government  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  the  proper  outfit  or  establishment.  But 
here  was  the  letter  of  Lord  Glenelg : — 

<' DowDiDg-street,  March  24,1838. 
**  My  Lord — I  have  the  hoDOur  to  inform 

Jou,  that  a  desire  has  been  expressed  by  a 
f  ember  of  the  House  of  Commons  io  bis  place, 
that  a  statement  of  your  Lordship's  estaolish- 
ment  as  Governor-General  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  and  her  Majesty's  high 
Commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
affairs  in  Canada,  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  having  assented  to 
this  request,  I  shall  be  obliged,  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of  your 
establishment  for  this  purpose. 

I  nave,  &c. 
(Signed)        "  Glenelg.'^ 
''The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham,  0«C, 
B,,  &c.  &c." 

He  would  say  then,  upon  the  terms  of 
this  letter,  which  was  to  be  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  the  writer,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
never  were  terms  made  use  of  which  could 
more  clearly  acknowledge  Lord  Durham 
as  the  judge  of  the  establishment  which 
ought  to  accompany  him  to  Canada ;  and 
he  was  surprised  that  Lord  Durham,  with 
the  natural  desire  of  every  man  going  on 
any  eminent  service,  in  the  first  place,  that 
that  service  should  be  effectually  per- 
formed, and  next,  that  those  who  accom- 
pany him  should  be  amply  remunerated, 
did  not  seek  for  a  still  more  extensive 
establishment:  but  the  treasury  of  the 
country  should  be  the  judge  to  correct 
this  natural  feeling  in  its  officer,  and  to 
curtail  within  proper  limits  the  establish- 
ment with  which  he  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied. The  course  pursued  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  repeated,  was 
entirely  without  precedent.  He  was  bound 
to  say  of  these  estimates,  admitting  to  the 
full  extent  the  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  insure  the  efficiency 
of  his  mission,  and  admitting  also,  that 
true  economy  often  consisted  in  a  sound 
and  judicious  exercise  of  liberality,  ad- 
mitting the  weight  of  all  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought 
the  noble  Lord's  estimate  of  the  expenses 
of  his  mission  to  be  much  larger  than  was 
necessary.  First,  there  was  a  chief  se- 
cretary, with  a  salary  of  1,300/.  a  year, 
then  a  military  secretary  at  700/.  a  year, 
and  then  two  under-secretaries ;  he  did  not 
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must  either  hold  the  proposition  that  this 
was  a  subject  which  was  not  within  the 
legitimate  cognizance  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  roust  be  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  resolution  was  niggardly  and  par- 
simonious  in  its  allowance  of  expenditure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
taunted  [the  hon.  Member  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  for  what  had  fallen  from  him 
on  this  occasion,  but  did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber mean  succeeded  him  as  Member  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  or  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  doctrines  of  economy  ?  For  it 
so  happened,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  only  ceased  to  represent  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  but  also  to  uphold  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  meddle  in  matters 
concerning  the  public  economy,  without 
exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonal malignity,  or  disappointment,  or 
other  unworthy  motives  to  those  who 
brou^t  the  subject  forward.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  declared,  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  advocacy  of  economy 
had  proceeded  from  this  (the  Opposition, 
side  of  the  House.)  Now,  it  was  always 
a  tedious  and  invidious  task  to  enter  upon 
comparisons  between  the  economical  ar- 
rangements of  one  Government  or  another 
-—but  he  would  beg  to  state  a  few  facts 
illustrative  of  the  feelings  of  Government 
when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his  Friends 
were  in  office.  [Mr.  Hume :  I  did  not 
allude  to  you.]  Oh,  the  hon.  Member  did 
not  allude  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel.)  Per- 
haps, he  only  alluded  to  the  younger 
Members  of  that  side.  However,  he  was 
going  to  show  that  the  attack  of  the  hon. 
Member  against  former  Governments,  on 
the  score  of  want  of  economy,  was  un- 
founded ;  and  he  should  proceed  to  prove 
what  he  averred,  by  citing  the  practice  of 
the  Government  in  a  precisely  analogous 
case,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  On  that  occasion  he,  in  con- 
junction with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Aberdeen),  advised  his  Majesty  to  send 
an  individual  out  to  the  Canadas  to  per- 
form certain  duties.  The  individual  se- 
lected for  this  appointment  was  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  first  rank  and  station,  Lord 
Amherst ;  a  nobleman  holding  the  rank  of 
Earl  in  this  country,  a  nobleman  of  no 
obscure  name  or  station,  and  one  who  had 
never  filled  any  subordinate  office,  but  had 
recently  filled  the  office  of  Governor>Ge- 
neral  of  India,  with  all  the  gorgeous  and 
royal  splendor  which  surrounded  that 
appointment.  In  the  next  place,  let  them 
consider  the  duties  which  Lord  Amherst 


rumour  previously  in  circulationi  and  then 
coupled  with  it  the  information  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  volunteered 
to  confide  to  him,  that  he  should  not  be 
here  when  the  Controverted  Elections  Bill 
was  discussed^  he  might  very  fairly  infer, 
that  nothing  would  induce  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  abandon  this  measure, 
but  the  hope  of  rendering  valuable  service 
to  the  public  by  giving  legal  advice  to  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Canadas.  If  he 
was  mistaken  in  drawing  this  conclusion, 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  was  extremely 
sorry  for  it ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  one  into  which  he  had  fallen  bond  fide. 
However,  the  case  might  be,  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  these  half-confidences 
were  very  inconvenient,  or  at  least  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  ought  to  have 
added  a  postscript,  or  warning  note  to  this 
effect : — "  Mind,  1  am  not  going  to  be 
legal  adviser  to  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Canadas."  He  must  say,  that  he  was 
rejoiced  to  hear,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  to  be  the  legal  adviser 
of  Lord  Durham ;  not  from  any  personal 
objection  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, or  from  any  doubts  as  to  his  qualifi- 
cations for  such  an  office ;  but  because  he 
thought  that,  if  these  appointments  were 
too  freely  givento  Members  of  Parliament, 
it  might  amount  to  a  virtual  evasion  of  the 
statute  of  Anne,  which  rendered  the 
appointment  to  a  new  office  inconsistent 
with  a  seat  in  that  House.  Now,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  office  at  all,  he  must 
say  that,  considering  that  the  Act  which 
liOrd  Durham  would  have  to  administer 
was  one  of  the  very  plainest  and  simplest 
description,  he  thought  that  the  taking  out 
a  law  adviser  upon  the  subject,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  Secretaries,  was  quite  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for.  Then,  again, 
was  the'  point  of  outfit,  upon  which  he 
thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  have  some  information.  With  respect 
to  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  the 
question  was  simply  this;  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  Lord  Gosford  was  a  fair  pre- 
cedent to  regulate  that  of  Lord  Durham. 
Now  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  there 
was  anything  unfair  in  this  very  simple 
proposition.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick, who  considered  that  Lord  Gosford's 
establishment  was  too  large,  thought  also 
that  that  of  Lord  Durham  ought  not  to 
exceed  it.  If  that  were  the  hon.  Mem- 
l>er'8  view  of  the  case,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  oppose  the  present  motion, 
for  he  who  opposed  the  present  motion. 
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would  hare  to  perforin  in  Canada.  His 
Lordship  was  to  be  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  also  his  Majesty's  Royal 
Commissioner ;  so  that,  as  far  as  titles 
went,  the  appointment  was  very  analog- 
ous to  that  of  Lord  Durham.  The  duties 
which  Lord  Amherst  would  have  to  per- 
form were  thus  described  in  a  letter,  dated 
April  2,  1835,  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
Lord  Aylmer,  notifying  to  the  latter  noble- 
man the  appointment  of  Lord  Amherst: 

''  This  individual  in  the  capacity  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  Commissioner,  will  repair  to 
Lower  Canada^  fully  instructed  to  examine, 
and,  if  possible,  to  terminate,  the  various 
points  of  discussion,  in  the  hope  of  composing 
all  those  differences  which  have  so  long  agi- 
tated the  province,  and  which  have  deeply 
afflicted  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects.  For  this 
end,  it  will  be  the  object  of  his  Majesty  to  re- 
new an  inquiry  into  every  alleged  grievance, 
to  examine  every  cause  of  complaint,  and  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  every  abuse  that  may  still  be 
found  to  prevail ;  for  this  end  there  is  no  sa* 
orifice  he  would  not  cheerfully  make  which 
should  be  compatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  with 
the  continued  existence  of  the  province  as  a 
possession  of  the  British  Crown.*' 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  proceeded 
to  state  the  duties  which  were  included  in 
the  commission  of  his  noble  Friend,  who 
expressed  his  belief  *'  that  some  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  general  education 
might  be  adopted."  ["  Oh,  oh  /"]  Why, 
Sir,  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  noble 
Lord  was  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  Lord  Durham's  mission; 
and  surely  it  is  a  legitimate  course  for  me 
to  show  what  those  were  which  appertained 
to  Lord  Amherst's  office.  Show  that  I 
am  speaking  of  matters  which  are  inap- 
plicable :  auswer  me  if  you  can,  but  do 
not  suppose  that  you  will  succeed  in 
doing  so  by  uttering  unmeaning  sounds. 
I  am  contending  that  my  noble  Friend's 
duties  were  not  exactly  of  equal  amount 
to  those  of  Lord  Durham,  but  that  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  most  important,  as  he 
filled  both  the  offices  of  Governor  and  high 
Commissioner.  I  don't  say,  that  the  two 
offices  were  exactly  of  equal  importance ; 
I  make  every  just  abatement  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  still  they  were  of  an  analogous 
nature;  and  Lord  Am  erst,  a  person  of 
high  rank,  and  who  had  filled  the  most 
important  offices,  was  selected  for  the 
former  situation.  Now,  what  was  the 
establishment  of,  and  the  expense  proposed 
to  be  incurred  by  Lord  Amherst?  And 
1  ask  the    hon.    Gentleman    who    has 


attacked  the  want  of  economy  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  to  compare  the  es« 
tablishments,    making  every  just  abate- 
ment for  the  difference  of  duties  of  the 
two  noble  persons,  and  then  to  answer 
me  this  question,  which  of  the  two  Go- 
vernments has  given  the  greatest  practical 
proof  of  economy  ?    I  admit  to  the  noble 
Lord,  that  he  cannot  extinguish  the  system 
of  special  missions.     I  acknowledge  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  what 
expeuses  may  be  incurred  in  an  extraor- 
dinary and  temporary  duty  ;  and  I  say  at 
once  that  the  mission  of  Lord  Amherst  was 
a  special  mission,  and  that  equal  objec- 
tions apply  on  principle  to  Lord  Gosford^s 
office  of  Chief  Commissioner  on  a  special 
mission  also.    But   the  establishment  of 
Lord  Amherst,  as  governor  and   Royal 
Commissioner,  in   what  did  it  consist? 
Mr.  Elliott  was  the  single  person  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  accompany  him.   I 
believe  on  Mr.  Elliott's  recommendation  a 
clerk  was  assigned  him.    There  was  also 
a  private  secretary.    That  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  establishment.     Let  those 
who  are  now  at  the  treasury  contradict  me 
if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe,  that  the  total 
charge  incurred  for    the  outfit  did   not 
exceed  1,000/.  I  believe,  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  that  mission  were  completed, 
and  that  Lord  Amherst  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing,    I  may  be  wrong  in  my  recol- 
lection (but  if  I  be,  I  am  subject  to  cor- 
rection), and  I  don't  believe,  that  the  total 
charge  incurred  by  the  preparation  of  Lord 
Amherst  for  the  voyage,  with   an  outfit, 
exceeded  the  sum  of  1,0002.     Now,  when 
I  look  at  the  expenses  preparatory  to  Lord 
Amherst's  departure  to  fill  a  situation  of 
rank,  and  when  I   remember  the  duties 
which  devolved  on  him,  I  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman   (Mr.   Hume)  whether  he  is 
warranted  in  saying,  that  a  Conservative 
Government  never    gave    any    practical 
proof  of  economy  ?     1  will  allow  you  to 
make  every  increase  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  duties,  and  yet  1  will  still 
maintain  this  position, that  the  establishment 
proposed  for  Lord  Durham  does  far  exceed, 
does  exceed  in  a  fourfold  degree — that  es- 
tablishment, for  duties  which  were  nearly 
analogous,  provided  for  Lord  Amherst. 
Sir,    I  protest,     therefore,    against    the 
doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that 
because  we  (the  Opposition)  question  the 
expense  of   public    establishments,    you 
have  therefore  a  right  to  answer  us  by 
saying,  that  our  considerations   are  not 
those  of  public  economy,  but  spring  from 
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hostility  to  the  indiyidual,  or  disappoint- 
ment  that  Members  at  this  side  of  the 
House  are  not  favoured  by  being  selected 
for  those  appointments/    That  charge, 
I  say,  is  unfounded;  but   this  charge  I 
prefer  against  you  who  have  been   the 
constant  advocates  of  economy,  that  when 
an  individual  participating  in  your  poli- 
tical sentiments  is  appointed  to  a  public 
situation  you  then  show  a  tendency  to 
forget  the  principles  which  you  have  pro- 
fessed ;  and  that  your  political  accordance 
with  the  man  obliterates  your  recollection 
of  the  principles  which  you  maintained 
against  Governments  to  which  you  were 
opposed.  And  then  it  is,  that  you  call  the 
questions  which  we  originate,  paltry  ques- 
tions,  not  deserving  consideration;  and 
then  it  is,  that  you  reconcile  yourselves 
to  an  establishment  when  connected  with 
the  services  of  your  own  friend  which  had 
the  position  of  political  parties  been  re- 
versed, he  who  sanctioned,  he  who  ad- 
vised, your  proceeding,  would  be  the  first 
in  high-sounding  terms  to  denounce  as 
aggravating  the  feelings  of  the  country 
suSering  under  distress,  and  as  evidence 
of  a  wanton  and  profligate  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Government.     With  what  tri- 
umph  would  you  have  referred  to  the 
avowal  that  your  finances  were  in  such  a 
state  that  you  could  not  part  with  a  third 
of  the  soap-tax.     How  you,  or  some  of 
you,  would  have  dwelt  on  what  I   have 
before  heard  stated,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  band-loom  weavers  might  have  sub- 
sistence provided   for   them  by  the  sum 
allowed  to  the  extravagant  establishment 
which  was  proposed  to  be  confirmed  and 
sanctioned!    But  now,  because  that  es- 
tablishment is  proposed  for  one  in  whose 
political  sentiments  you  concur  (you  the 
class  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny is  the  representative  and  warmest 
advocate)  forget  the  principle  which  you 
formerly  avowed,  and  try  in  every  manner 
to  throw  ridicule  and  contumely  on  those 
who  act  in   a  temperate    and  moderate 
manner  in  accordance  with  your  practice ; 
and  you,  through  your  leader,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  justly  give  rise  to 
the  imputation,  not  only  that  you  have 
been  succeeded  by  others  in   your  seats, 
but  that  you  are  also  succeeded  by  others 
in  your  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy. 

Mr.  C  Buller  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  affect  any  concealment  upon  the 
subject  of  his  connexion  with  Lord  Dur- 


ham's mission.    With  that  mission  he  had 
connected  himself  at  the    request  of  the 
noble  Earl,  but  not  in  the  capacity  of  legttl 
adviser.     One  word,  as  he  ixras  on  his  legs, 
on  the  general  question.    The  question  at 
that  moment  really  before  the  House  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Durham  in    his   special 
mission    should  be  limited  to   the   same 
amount  of  expenditure  as  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford   had  incurred  during    his    mission. 
Now,  a  great  mistake  prevailed  respecting 
the  expenses    of  the   Earl  of  Gosford's 
mission.    The  return  on  which    the  noble 
Marquess  had  rested  his  argument,  did  not 
include  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Governor-general  of  Canada. 
These  salaries  amounted  to  4,000/.  a-year. 
The  Earl  of  Gosford  was  also  attended  by 
two  Assistant-commissioners,  who  receivea 
2,000/.    a-year   each.      The    additional 
expenses,  then,  of  Lord  Gosford's   mis- 
sion, besides  those  included  in  the  return 
to   which  he  had  before  alluded,    were 
8,000/.  a-year.     But  it  was  unwarrantable 
to  put  these  two  missions  on  the    same 
footing,  and  to  say,  that,  because  so  much 
money  sufficed  for  the  expense  of  Lord 
Gosford's  mission,  the  same  sum  would 
therefore  jiuffice  for  the  expense  of  Lord 
Durham's.    Now,    there   was   no  differ- 
ence   between   the   officers   intrusted  to 
these  two  noblemen  I     He  contended  that 
the  authority  intrusted  to  these  two  noble- 
men was  very  different.    The  Commission 
of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Gosford.      In  the  next  place, 
the  Earl  of  Durham  was  invested  with 
greater  powers    as  Governor. of  Lower 
Canada,  than  any  Governor  had  ever  been 
invested  with  before.     They  had  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Durham  powers  almost  des- 
potic ;  they  had  invested  him  with  all  the 
powers  of   the  executifb  government  of 
Lower  Canada ;   and  yet,  they  were  then 
called   upon  to  assert  that  the  Earl  of 
Durham  ought  not  to  have  a  larger  sum  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  -his  office  than  the 
Earl  of  Gosford  had,  who  had  ail  the  aid 
of  secretaries  and  other  officers,  belonging 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  Lower 
Canada.     They  should  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  exasperation  which 
prevailed  at  present  in   Lower  Canada, 
and  which  would,  of  necessity,  throw  the 
Earl  of  Durham   more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  upon  the  resources  of  those 
whom  he  took  out  with  him.     When  the 
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Earl  of  Gosford  had  the  aid  of  two  Com- 
missioners, with  large  salaries,  was  it  too 
much  to  let  the  Earl  of  Durham  have  the 
aid  of  one  legal  adviser?  When  that  noble 
Earl  was  going  to  settle  such  important 
questions  in  Canada,  as  they  all  knew  he 
was  sent  out  to  settle,  was  it  too  much  to 
grant  him  such  a  modicum  of  legal  advice 
as  he  could  procure  for  1 ,500/.  a -year  ? 
The  confidence  of  all  parties  had  been 
granted  to  that  noble  Earl.  He  repeated, 
that  the  con6denceof  all  parties  must  have 
been  granted  to  that  noble  Earl,  when 
they  determined  to  invest  him  with  almost 
despotic  power,  and  he  W9uld  repeat  the 
assertion,  though  he  should  be  met  again 
with  cries  of  '*  oh  !  "  from  the  disappointed 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches,  and 
of  **  no,  no  ! "  from  nobody  knew  whom. 
Would  they,  then,  after  confiding  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham  the  power  of  making  laws 
for  Canada,  and  of  preparing  a  constitu- 
tion, by  which  it  was  possible  that  our 
North  American  colonies  might  be  go- 
verned for  ages  —  would  they  show  by  the 
vote  to  which  the  noble  Marquess  wished 
them  to  come,  that  they  valued  a  few 
paltry  pounds  more  than  the  liberty  of  the 
millions  which  they  had  confided  without 
reserve  to  the  noble  Earl  ?  They  had,  al- 
ready, given  that  noble  Earl  unlimited 
power;  they  could  judge  by  no  past  pre- 
cedent of  the  expenses  which  he  must  in- 
cur in  the  exercise  of  that  power;  and  this 
motion  was  intended  to  cramp  him  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  were  requisite  to  give  effi- 
ciency and  success  to  his  miysion.  He 
therefore  trusted,  that  it  would  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

Sir  S,  Canning  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  allusion  which 
the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  made  to  the  conduct  of  a  revered 
relative  of  his,  during  his  celebrated  mis- 
sion to  Lisbon.  An  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  had  spoken,  as  if  it 
were  a  hardship  on  the  Earl  of  Durham 
that  any  limit  should  be  placed  to  the 
amount  of  his  establishment,  and  to  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  support  it.  Now, 
it  might  be  recollected,  that  that  noble 
Earl  was  the  very  person  who  had  brought 
an  accusation  against  his  revered  relative, 
the  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  the  noble  Secretary  had  alluded. 
It  might  also  be  recollected,  that  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  justification  of  himself, 
against  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
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by  the  noble  Earl,  referred  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  pursued  on  accept- 
ing the  embassy  to  Lisbon,  and  that  he 
had  stated,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a 
question  must  arise  regarding  the  *'  extra- 
ordinary expenses  "  of  his  mission,  he  had 
called  upon  the  noble  Lord  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  to  fix  something 
precise,  by  which  he  might  guide  himself 
in  regulating  those  expenses.  His  revered 
relative  did  not  choose  to  exj^se  his  cha- 
racter to  the  suspicions  which  might  have 
been  cast  upon  it  had  he  allowed  those 
expenses  to  run  on  uncontrolled  by  the 
Treasury  at  home.  It  was  remarkable 
that  at  a  distance  of  twenty-one  years  from 
that  debate,  the  Earl  of  Durham  should 
be  claiming  for  himself,  in  his  expenditure 
on  a  civil  mission,  that  very  latitude  which 
his  revered  relative  with  a  more  statesman- 
like feeling,  had  determined  to  discard. 

Viscount  Palmerston  did  not  rise  to  dis- 
pute the  full  right  of  the  House,  or  indeed 
of  any  Member  of  it,  to  question  any  part 
of  the  public  expenditure;  neither  had  his 
noble  Friend  near  him  ever  questioned  the 
existence  of  that  privilege,  either  upon  that 
or  upon  any  previous  occasion.  That  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  found  fault  with  was 
the  manner  in  which  this  motion  had  been 
brought  forward,  both  as  regarded  the  way 
in  which  notice  of  it  had  been  given,  and 
as  regarded  the  unfairness  with  which  it 
had  been  afterwards  treated.  It  was  not 
fair  that,  without  any  previous  notice, 
further  than  that  of  an  intention  to  call 
the  consideration  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
penses of  Lord  Durham's  mission,  a  motion 
of  censure  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward both  against  an  individual  on  the 
point  of  starting  on  an  important  public 
mission,  and  against  the  Government  which 
had  appointed  him  to  execute  that  mission. 
He  maintained,  that  it  was  a  censure  on  the 
noble  Earl  to  assert  that  he  had  accepted 
an  office  of  high  rank  and  dignity  to  which 
undue  allowances  were  attached,  and  on. 
the  Government  to  assert,  that  it  had  given 
him  those  allowances  without  a  due  regard 
to  economy  and  retrenchment.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  find  fault  with  the 
Government  because  it  had  not  made  a  full 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  noble  Earl's 
establishment,  and  of  the  amount  of  its 
necessary  expenditure ;  and  had  complained 
that  the  letter  addressed  by  his  noble  Friend 
Lord  Glenelg,  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  was 
not  the  usual  mode  of  demanding  from  a 
public  servant  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
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of  his  proposed  establishment*  Now  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  his  noble  Friend 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  was  going  upon  a 
special  mission,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  a  special  mission  it  was  obvious  that  no 
previous  establishment  could  be  formed  for 
it,  and  if  so,  that  no  estimate  of  its  expense 
could  be  laid  before  Parliament.  The 
reason  why  the  return  for  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  moved  was  given,  was  a  de- 
sire to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  the 
noble  Marquess  wished  to  have  the  return 
in  order  to  have  some  sort  of  data  for  his 
present  motion.  The  expenses  which  his 
noble  Friend  might  be  forced  to  incur  in 
the  execution  of  his  mission  could  not  be 
foreseen ;  and  therefore  a  previous  estab- 
lishment could  not  be  formed.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  complained  of  the  extent 
of  the  establishment  now  given  in  by  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  and  had  compared  it  with 
the  arrangement  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  himself  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Earl  Amherst.  He  had  no  objec. 
tion  to  enter  into  that  comparison,  but 
before  he  did  so,  he  would  beg  leave  to  say 
one  word  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  just  referred.  There  was  no  similarity 
between  the  mission  of  Lord  Durham  to 
Canada  and  the  mission,  as  it  was  called, 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbon.  He  thought  at 
the  time,  and  he  still  continued  to  think, 
that  the  sending  an  embassy  to  Lisbon  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  a  wise  measure, 
and  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  it  were 
not  greater  than  the  occasion  required  and 
justified.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  feel  greater  admiration  for  his  deceased 
relative,  Mr.  Canning,  than  he  had  always 
felt,  and  still  continued  to  feel ;  but  this  he 
must  say,  that  Mr.  Canning's  was  not  a 
special  mission,  but  a  regular  embassy  with 
a  fixed  salary — and  that  was  the  real  differ, 
enee  between  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
verted, and  the  mission  of  Lord  Durham, 
which  was  at  that  moment  under  discussion. 
He  was  now  willing  to  enter  into  the  com- 
parison, to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  challenged  him,  and  to  contrast  the 
economy  of  the  present  Government  with 
that  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
been  the  head.  Though  he  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  imputation  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  having  encouraged  an  undue 
expenditure,  he  must  nevertheless  assert 
that  the  present  Government  stocid  as  well 
on  economy  as  that  to  which  it  liad  suc- 
ceeded.   In  the  first  place,  the  Earl  of 


Durham  was  going  out  to  Canada  on  con- 
dition of  charging  the  expenses  which  he 
actually  incurred,  and  without  having  any 
specific  salary  fixed  for  his  services*     He 
also  went  out  to  a  colony  where  there  was 
no  governor.     Now,  Lord  Amherst  went 
out  to  a  colony  where  there  was  a  regular 
governor  with  a  salary  of  4,50O/.  a^year, 
concurrent  with  his  own  salary  as  a  com- 
missioner.    The  mission  sent  out   by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was,  therefore,  the  more 
expensive  of  the  two,  as  the  country  had 
two  governors,  and  therefore  two  salaries 
to  provide  for.     With  regard  to  the  outfit 
of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  sufficiently  acquainted    with 
diplomatic  details  to  know,  that  there   was 
no  allowance  for  an  outfit  made  on  a  special 
mission,  for  all  such  charges  were  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  general  expenses  of 
the  mission.     Now,  though  Lord  Durham 
had  not  with  him  a  concurrent  governor, 
enjoying  a  salary  of  4,500L  a  year,    and 
though    Lord   Amherst    had,    there     was 
a  considerable  sum  allowed  to  Lord  Am- 
herst for  an  outfit.     Both  Lord  Durham 
and  Lord  Amherst  were  to  have  a  secretary 
with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year.     On  that 
point,  then,  there  was  nothing  gained  on 
either  side.     Lord  Amherst,  however,   be- 
sides having  his  own  secretary,  had  at  his 
command  the  secretary  and  all  the  other 
members  belonging  to  the  establishment  of 
the  governor  of  the  colony.     It  was  only 
right,  then,  to  add  the  expense  of  the  go- 
vernor's establishment  to  that  which   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  formed  for  Lord 
Amherst  as  Commissioner,  if  they  wished 
to  ascertain  the  real  expense  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's mission.     '•  Ay,"  said  hon  Gentle- 
men on   the  other  side,  "  but  Lord  Am- 
herst did  not  carry  out  with  him  a  legal 
adviser."     But  did'  the  House  see  nothing 
in  the  difference  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  colony  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  when  Lord  Amherst  was  on  the 
point  of  going  there  ? — did  it  see  nothing 
in  the  difierence  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by   Lord    Durham,  and  by  Lord 
Amherst  ?  —  did   it   see  nothing  in    the 
greater    difficulty    of    the    task    imposed 
upon  Lord  Durham  by  the  recent  insur- 
rection,   which    rendered  it  a   matter  of 
duty  on    the  part  of  the  Government  in 
this  country,  to  send  out  a  legal   adviser 
with  Lord    Durham,  although  none   was 
sent  out  with  Lord  Amherst?   Lord  Am- 
herst   went    out    as  a   Commissioner    to 
settle  the  disputes  then    raging   between 
different  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
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His  authority  did  not  extend  to   Upper 
Canada:    he    had    no    legislative   power. 
The  existing   Constitution    was   not  sus- 
pended, and  he  was   not   called  upon    to 
draw  up  a  new  Constitution  in  its  stead. 
But  all    this    Lord    Durham  had  to    do, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  House  saw  the 
difference  of  the  duties   to  he  performed 
by  his  noble   Friend,    the    Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, and  by  Lord  Amherst,  he    thought 
that  it  would  agree  with  him  in  declar- 
ing,   that    it    was    the   bounden  duty  of 
Government  to  furnish  the  Earl  of  Durham 
with  a  legal  adviser.    The  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, on  the  present  occasion,  had  not  given 
the  slightest  intimation  of  their  intention 
to  move  a  vote  of  censure  either  against 
the  Ministers  or  against  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham.    Their  conduct  was  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  practice  and  courtesy  of  the 
House.    .He  must  remind  the  House,  that 
when  the  Canada  Bill  was  before  it,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  to  cer- 
tain  words  in   the  preamble,  because  he 
would  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
incur  any  responsibility  as  to  the  success 
of  the  mission  of  his  noble  Friend.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said,  he  would  give  to 
Lord  Durham  those  ample  powers  which 
the  Bill  conferred  upon  him,  but  that  if  he 
in  any  way  identified   himself  with  the 
noble  Lord's  instructions,  he    would  be 
taking  on  himself  a  responsibility  which 
he  had  no  wish  to  incur.     Now,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends,  according  to 
this  creed,  were  taking  on  themselves  a 
responsibility  in  making  this  motion  which 
they  ought  not  to  incur,  if  their  object  was 
to  deprive  Lord  Durham  of  that  assistance 
which  Government  thought  necessary  for 
the  due  performance  of  its  functions ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  system  they  had 
adopted^  of  throwing  on  Government  the 
whole    responsibility,    and    leaving   Lord 
Durham    to    perform    his    duties    as    he 
might,  and   reserving   to    themselves   the 
rif^t  to  find  fault  afterwards,  if   he  and 
the  Government  should  fail.    They   were 
bound    not    to    attempt    to    induce    this 
House  to  deprive  Lord  Durham  of  those 
means   of   discharging   his   duties   which 
Government,  acting  on  the  responsibility 
thrown  upon   them,  had    thought  neces- 
sary for  the  exact  and   efficient  perform- 
ance of  them. 

The  Marquess  of  Chandos  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  had  expressed 
himself  warmly,  in  reference  to  a  term  of 
which  he  had  made  use,  and  which,  he 
admitted,  could    not  remain   unnoticed. 


Now,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  never  intended  to  give 
the  slightest  pain  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  ; 
but  he  certamly  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  criticising  the  conduct  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  the  appointments 
they  thought  proper  to  make.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  accused  him  of  wishing 
to  take  the  House  by  surprise;  but  he 
must  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely mistaken.  He  had  given  due  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  House ;  and  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham  charged  him  with  discourtesy 
towards  his  noble  relative,  in  putting  ques- 
tions behind  his  back,  as  he  was  pleased 
(0  term  it,  he  must  say,  first,  that  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  the 
noble  earl ;  and  next,  that  it  was  not  usual 
for  Members  of  this  House  to  communicate 
to  Peers  the  course  they  meant  to  take  on 
the  public  affairs.  The  practice  of  putting 
notice  of  questions  on  the  paper,  was  en* 
tirely  new  ;and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  himself  put  questions  to  Lord  Althorp, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, on  two 
occasions,  in  ten  minutes  after  be  had  ac-> 
quainted  the  noble  Lord  with  his  inten- 
tion. He  had  heard  nothing  from  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
any  hon.  Member  on  the  same  side,  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  opinion  regarding 
the  mission  to  Canada.  He  should  only 
add,  that  he  disclaimed  all  feelings  of  a 
personal  nature  in  making  his  motion.  He 
had  been  actuated  solely  by  public  mo- 
tives, and  had  felt  bound  to  do  so,  because 
the  mission  entailed  on  the  country  an 
immense  expenditure,  of  which  the  House 
ou^ht  to  take  cognizance. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous 
question,  <*  That  the  question  proposed  by 
the  noble  Marquess  be  now  put:  Ayes  158; 
Noes  160 ; — Majority  2. 

List  of  ike  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A' Court,  Captain 
Alford,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baring,  hon.  W,  B. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  O. 
P  2 


Blacicburne,  I. 
BlackstoDe,W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhasset,  A. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
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Canning,  right  hon. 

Sirs. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marques  of 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  U. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Conolly,  E. 
Corry,  hon,  H. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Doi;glas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dunbar,  G. 
Dungannon,  Viscount 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Feilden,  W, 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filraer,  Sir  E. 
Fleming,  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Gaskell,  James  Milnes 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  0.  W. 
Graham,   right   hon. 

SirJ. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Halse,  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
IIardinge,rt.hn.Sir  H. 
Hayes  Sir  E. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hn.  J.  C. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson^  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsmorth,  T. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  T, 
Kemble,  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 
KnatchbuUi  bn.  Sir  B* 


Knight,  H.  G, 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T, 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Master,  T.W.C. 
jSlaxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pemberton,  T. 
Peyton,  H. 
Pigot,  R. 

Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Pkmptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Visct, 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.G. 
Round,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J, 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sugden,  rt  hn.Sir  E. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  T. 

Wynn,  right  hn.C.W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
young.  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  SirT. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


List  of  the  Noes* 


Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Archbold,  R. 
Baines,  E. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bernal,  R, 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  £. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clay,  W. 

Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Adm. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A 
Ellice,  E. 
Evans,  G. 
Evans^  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fer^son,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Ferguson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
French,  F. 
Gillon,  W.D. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  April  4, 1838. 

Miirum.]  Bills.  Raid  a  second  time :— Cork  Sesions : 
Sherifb*  (Ireland).— Read  a  flnt  time:— Sale  of  Bread 
(Ireland). 

Petitimu  presented.  By  Captain  AuBAOca,  fiom  Tooting, 
in  fiivouT  of  the  rating  of  Tenements  Bill;  and  ttom 
certain  Protestants,  against  fiirther  eoaetukm  to  the 
Catboiics.—By  Mr.  Fsaouaoif,  ftom  Klrkaldy,  and 
another  place  in  Sootlaod,  against  any  furtlier  Endow- 
ments in  the  Church  of  Scotland. — By  Mr.  C.  FaBOVs- 
MON,  flrom  Kircudbright,  complaining  of  the  present  high 
rates  of  Postage. — By  Colonel  Botlib,  ftom  Ave  places 
in  Kilkenny,  for  Coiporation  Reform.^— By  Captain 
Elliot,  ftom  Derry  Island,  against  the  system  of  Na- 
tional  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Toiwxii,  tana 
Bmdftacd,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.— By  Mr.  Wak- 
UBT,  ftoin  the  Working  Men's  Association  in  Stirling, 
against  additional  Endowments  to  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  t  and  ftom  Printers  and  others  in  the  employment  of 
Messn.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  against  the  Copyright  Bill. 
—By  Sir  W.  BaaBasoir,  ftom  the  Rector  of  BaUa  (Mayo), 
fijr  an  equitable  adjustment  of  Irish  Tithes.— By  Mr. 
BAfKBa,  flrom  two  idaces  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  Mr.  CoD- 
MiHOTON,  ftom  Lewisham,  for  the  immediate  abolition 
«f  fiegm  Apprenticeship. — ^By  Captain  MaviraLL,  flrom 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  agdnst 
the  present  syatem  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. — ^By 
Mr.  E.  Tknii SMT,  from  sereral  places  in  the  North  of 
Ixdand,  s^ainst  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Medical 
Charities  BilL — By  Mr.  F.  Dukdas,  ftom  places  in  Sootp 
land,  against  the  granting  of  flirther  Endowments  to  the 
Churdi  of  SootkuML— 4y  Mr.  PaNDARTaa*  ftom  Red- 
ruth, ai^nst  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1837,  for  the  Importation  of  Hindoos  into  British 
Gtiiana. 


Protbction  of  British  Manufac 
TURB8.3  Mr.  Uanfkes  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  British  Manufacturers* 
Protection  BilL  The  Bill  was  one  which 
affected  the  vital  interests  of  this  great 
empire,  and  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
were  closely  identified,  and  he  trusted,  that 
the  House  would  permit  him  to  enter  into 
a  brief  statement  of  the  grievances  that 
the  present  bonding  system  inflicted  on 
the  manufacturers  of  British  hardware. 
Foreigners  made  a  practice  or  trade  of 
bonding  goods,  and  exporting  them  as 
British  mano&cturei  with  the  names  mid 


marks  of  our  most  celebrated  manufac-i 
turers^  not  only  to  their  detriment,  but  to 
that  of  the  numerous  working  classes  em- 
ployed by  them.  He  considered  it  an 
imperative  duty  on  a  British  Legislature 
to  protect  equally  the  interests  of  parties 
which  constituted  our  national  prosperity, 
and  he  called  on  the  House  to  protect  the 
various  branches  of  trade  now  affected  by 
the  present  bonding  system.  Though  he 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
trade  system  on  reciprocal  and  equitable 
principles,  yet  he  relied  on  the  good  sense  of 
the  House  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
manufacturers  and  distressed  operatives, 
particularly  at  a  crisis  when  trade  was 
greatly  oppressed.  The  hardware  trades 
of  SheffielUj  and  other  places^  suffered 
particularly  by  these  practices,  and  in 
those  places  it  would  be  a  felony  for  a 
British  subject  to  forge  the  names  or 
marks  of  those  who  were  entered  at  the 
Cutlers'-hall.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  that 
agents  were  employed  in  this  country  for 
the  sale  of  hardware  and  cutlery  manufac- 
tured by  the  Belgians  and  Germans,  bear* 
ing  our  marks  and  names^  bonded  and  ex- 
ported from  this  country  in  British  bot- 
toms to  our  colonies  as  British  manufacture, 
to  make  the  fraud  complete.  He  should 
reserve  himself  for  further  comments  for 
the  Committee. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Prisons  (Scotland).]  Mr.  F.  Maule 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Prisons 
(Scotland)  Bill. 

Captain  Gordon  had  no  objection  to  a 
uniform  system  of  prison  discipline  in 
Scotland  under  the  authority  of  a  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners,  but  then  the 
powers  of  those  Commissioners  should  be 
limited.  What  he  objected  to  in  this  Bill 
was^  that  an  irresponsible  board  should 
have  the  power  of  assessing  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  a-year. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose'  the 
second  reading,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  passed  through  Committee  without 
giving  hon.  Members  and  the  country  time 
to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  several  clauses  to 
propose  in  Committee,  but  would  not 
object  to  the  Bill  being  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Pringle  objected  to  the  Central 
Committee,  but  should  not  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage. 

Mr.  Maule  said  the  Bill  was  introduced 
early  last  Session.  Its  principles  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  House,  and  it  was  r^ferre^ 
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to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was  considered 
and  much  amended  in  its  details  by  that 
Committee.  Much  opposition  had  been 
gired  to  it  by  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  |  but  that  opposition  was  now 
much  mitigated*  To  establish  one  uniform 
system  through  the  country  a  central 
board  was  absolutelv  necessary.  And  as 
for  the  mode  of  taxation  objected  to,  it  was 
provided  by  the  twenty-second  clause,  that 
before  taxation  could  be  levied^  the  board 
would  be  obliged  to  make  out  an  estimate 
of  the  funds  required^  which  estimate  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
would  lay  it  before  Parliament^  so  that  the 
board  would  not  be  enabled  to  proceed 
with  any  taxation  until  it  had  been  before 
the  pubUc.  Although  30,000/.  seemed  a 
large  sum  in  the  abstract,  he  considered  it 
very  small  when  the  object  to  gain  was 
considered.  The  report  of  Mr.  Hill  on  the 
state  of  the  Scotch  prisons  buificiently 
prored  the  necessity  of  some  measure. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  read  a  second  time,  and  to 
gire  ample  time  for  its  consideration  he 
would  propose  its  committal  for  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May.  By  that  time  he 
hoped  the  opposition  to  its  details  would  be 
mitigated. 

Sir  R,  Peel  admitted,  that  some  legis. 
lation  was  necessary  on  this  subject,  as,  in 
a  country  like  Scotland,  where  the  prisons 
were  necessarily  small,  the  discipline  was 
generally  lax.  It  was  only  in  large  societies 
that  public  opinion  exercised  any  influence. 
In  some  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  only 
two,  three,  or  four  inmates  were  generally 
to  be  found,  and  the  office  of  gaoler  almost 
fell  into  desuetude.  It  might  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  have  a  Centra  Committee  or 
Board  in  the  metropolis,  whidi  might 
aflfbrd  the  benefit  of  its  experience  to  the 
more  remote  districts,  and  wean  them  from 
their  too  great  leaning  towards  existing 
systems.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it 
desirable  to  supersede  altogether  the  in- 
fluence of  country  gentlemen,  and  it  was 
with  some  concern  he  had  heard  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Scotland  had  so  much  with- 
drawn themselves  from  all  public  business. 
He  admitted,  that  a  board  of  central  con- 
trol would  possess  great  advantages,  but  if 
it  altogether  superseded  the  interference 
of  the  country  gentlemen  he  feared  the 
advantages  would  be  purchased  at  too  high 
a  price.  However  well  the  system  might 
work  at  first  they  would  ultimately  have 
reason  to  regret  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  were  precluded  firom  interference. 


There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  re- 
quired serious  consideration,    because  of 
the  principle  which  was  involved  in  it,  and 
which  might  involve  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent.    He  meant  that  part  which  related 
to  assessments  of  entire  districts.     This 
arbitrary  imposition  of  a  tax  was  contrary 
to  all  constitutional  principle.     It  might 
be  said,  that  the  amount  was  limited ;  but 
still  the  argument  as  to  the  principle  was 
left  untouched.     If   the    principle    were 
once  admitted,  it  mi^ht  be  extended  to  the 
turn  pike- roads,  bridges,  and  all  other  local 
purposes,  which  were  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  bodies  in  general  of  a  representative 
character.     Then,  if  the  argument  against 
the  principle  could  be  sot  over,  there  were 
some  objections  as  to  detail.     Some  coun- 
ties might  already  be  well  provided  with 
prisons,  and  others  might  be  deficient.     If 
the  assessment  were  to  spread  equally  over 
districts  those  counties  which  had  already 
made  suflicient  provision  would  naturally 
complain  at  being  mulcted  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  those   who  hud    oeen 
negligent.     Either  it  should  be  this,  or 
the  Commissioners  must  have  a  discretion 
to  pronounce  upon  the  counties,  whether 
they  were  well  or  ill  provided  with  prisons, 
and  average  accordingly  the   proportions 
to  be  paid.     Where  a  distinction  was  thus 
made  it  would  be  difficult  to  come  to  a 
point  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  both 
parties.   One  party  would  think,  that  their 
prisons  were  not  sufficiently  valued,  whilst 
the  others  would  be  of  opinion  that  they 
had  been  rated  too  highly.     He  threw  out 
these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  would  conclude   by  again 
recommending  that  in  any  measure  for  the 
regulation  of  prisoners  they  would  endea- 
vour to  win  over  the  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities,  by  inviting  them  to  take  a 
share  in  the  control. 

Mr.  R.  Sieuari  said,  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  were  of  a  very  useful 
kind,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  give  them  his  immediate  considera- 
tion. The  difficulties  involved  in  the 
Question  of  assessment  had  been  felt  and 
uly  considered,  and  *the  result  was,  that 
the  difficulties  attending  every  other  plan 
that  had  been  brought  forward  were  found 
to  be  greater  than  those  attending  the 
plan  proposed  in  the  Bill.  He  would, 
however,  willingly  agree  to  any  other  prac« 
ticable  mode  of  assessment,  and  he  should 
feel  great  pleasure  if,  by  giving  the  power 
to  the  head  courts  or  otherwise,  the  rate* 
payers  should  be  enabled  to  tax  themselves* 
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The  Aitorney^General  fully  agreed  with 
the  right  hoD.  Baronet  that  local  assest- 
menta  should  be  laid  by  those  who  contri^ 
buted  to  tiiem ;  but  at  present  those  as- 
sessments were  levied  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  Crown^  while  the  persons  in  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  vest  the  power  would 
be  appointed  by  Parliament*  As  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  large  constituency,  he 
^gg^  ^  thank  his  hon.  Friend  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  preparing  this  Bill, 
and  on  the  happiness  it  was  likely  to 
confer. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mbdical  Chabitiks  (Ireland).^  Mr. 
French  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill.  He  said^ 
he  had  already  explained  to  the  House  the 
object  and  nature  of  this  Billi  and  should 
not  detain  them    by  a   repetition  of  his 
former  statements.  He  was  glad  an  oppor- 
tunity was  at  last  afforded  him  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
sick  poor  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  systematic  and  efficient 
plan  of  public  medical  aid.     The  subject 
of  medical  reform  was  not  only  important 
in  its  nature,  but  difficult  in  its  execution ; 
it  was,  he  assured  hon.  Members,  no  easy 
matter  to  effi?ct  such  a  chanee  as  would  at 
once  promote  the  public  welfare  and  secure 
the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  both  of  which^  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted/* he  considered  it  desirable  to  ac- 
complish^  if  possible.     It  might  be  sup. 
posed,  ftom  there  not  being  any  connexion 
between  political  controversy  and  medical 
reform,  that  the  subject  of  this  Bill  was 
one  which    could  be   debated  on   neutral 
ground^  free  from  excitement  of  any  kind ; 
he  wsLs  not)  however,  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that  a  question  afiecting  several 
influential  interests,  could  be  free  from  the 
irritation  which  usually  followed  the  col. 
iision  of  hostile  opinions,  and,  indeed,  the 
petitions  already  presented  to  the  House, 
and  some  publications  sent  forth   to  the 
world,  showed  that  some  angry  feeling  did 
exist  amongst  the  parties  immediately  in* 
terested.     Differing, '  however,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  contemplated  alterations, 
all   had  concurred  in    admitting  that  a 
change  of  the  present  system  had  become 
indispensable ;  in  the  present  thin  state  of 
the  House,  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
detain  them  by  enumerating  the  different 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  existing 
medical    institutions  were    founded,  nor 
should  he  enter  on  any  generalhistory  of  the 


medical  profession^  although  it  might  serve 
to  enliven  the  dull  detail  he  should  be 
obliged  to  trouble  them  with.     He  should 
go  at  once  to  the  Bill^  the  second  reading 
of  which  he  was  about  to  move>  and  to  his 
doing  so  he  did  not  anticipate  any  objec- 
tion.    Some  Members  might  differ  with 
him  as  to  its  details^  but  he  did  not  imagine 
they  would  reftise  their  assent  to  its  prin<« 
ciple,  which  was  to  establish  a  competent 
professional  inspection  over  the   medical 
charities  in  Irelandi  the  only  species  of 
relief  as  yet  afforded  to  the  poor  of  that 
country.     His  only  object  was,  that  tbab 
relief  should  be  properly  administered  and 
proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
neither  of  which  it  at  toresent  was ;  but 
although   the  medical   charities  were  far 
from  sufficient  to  afford  adequate  relief  to 
the  sick  poor  in  Ireland,  they  were  nu<« 
merous,  heing  between  six  and  seven  hun« 
dred,  and  a  sum  of  175,000/.  was  annually 
expended  on  their  maintenance.      From 
them  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
persons  annually  obtained  aid.     Of  these, 
including     intern    and    extern    patients^ 
146,000  were  relieved  by  the  infirmaries, 
the  medical  officers  of  which  were  gentle* 
men  of  a  very  superior  class  of  education « 
About  17^000  were  relieved  by  the  fever 
hospitals  and  lunatic    asylums ;  the  re- 
mainder, considerably  upwards  of  a  mil* 
lion,  depended  solely  on  the  dispensaries ; 
the  funds  of  which,  he  regretted  to  say, 
were  frequently  injudiciously  applied,   or 
grossly  abused,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
medical  duties  of  which  no  professional  qua- 
lification whatsoever  was  requisite.  Doctor 
Corr,  Doctor  Barrett,  Surgeon  Roney,  and 
others,  had  pointed  out  numerous  instances 
of  persons  presiding  over  dispensaries,  not 
having  any  licence  to  practise  as  a  physi- 
cian, as  a  surgeon,  or  as  an  apothecary.    It 
could  not,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  House  to  learn  from  the  medical  re- 
)M>rts  which  have  been  for  some  time  before 
them,  that  with  regulations  so   defective 
and  an  administration,  if   possible,   still 
more  loose  and  objectionable,  abuses  had 
arisen  by  which  the  funds  destined  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor  were  diverted  to 
selfish  purposes,  and  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons   whose  circumstances    should    place 
them    beyond  anything    resembling  gra- 
tuitous relief,  now  absorbed  the  funds,  and 
occupied  the  time  of  the  medical  attendants 
of  these  institutions—time  and  funds  which 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sick 
poor,  who  were  alone  the  legitimate  objects 
of  this  species  of  relief. 
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Sir  £.  Sugden  interrupted  the  hon. 
Member^  stating,  that  as  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  Bi)l»  he 
thought  it  would  be  better,  as  the  House 
was  so  thin,  to  take  the  second  reading  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  reserve  the  discus- 
sion until  the  Bill  was  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Lucas  said,  that  he  was  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  as  the 
House  was  so  thin  he  suggested  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  and  re- 
serve the  discussion  for  the  Committee, 

Mr.  Warhurton  thought,  that  the  House 
would  not  really  be  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  which  was  a  very  important  one, 
if  it  permitted  the  second  reading  to  take 
place  without  a  discussion.  He  was  him- 
self so  far  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  he  thought  that  a  superintending 
authority  was  required  for  the  medical 
charities  in  Ireland  ;  but  then  he  differed 
in  opinion  with  the  hon.  Mover  of  the 
Bill,  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  that 
principle  into  execution.  On  that  account 
he  must  object  to  many  clauses  that  were 
in  the  Bill,  if  the  hon.  Member  went  on, 
and  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
statement  as  a  supporter  of  the  Bill,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  allow  the  Bill  to  have 
a  second  reading  without  there  being  any 
answer  to  that  statement. 

Viscount  Morpeth  remarked,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  moved  the  second 
reading,  waved  his  statement,  upon  the 
understanding  that  a  discussion  should 
take  place  at  a  future  time.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  would 
not  object  to  the  Bill  going  through  a 
second  reading  that  night,  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  an  opportunity  for  debate 
would  be  given  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  Committee.  He  could  assure  that 
hon.  Member,  that  although  he  wished 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  yet  there 
were  many  provisions  in  it  which  he  should 
not  give  any  pledge  that  he  would  be  found 
to  support 

Mr.  Warhurton  remarked,  that  there 
was  (inly  one  inconvenience  in  the  course 
suggested  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  if  it 
couid  be  obviated  he  would  m;<ke  no  ob- 
jection to  the  course  proposed.  What  was 
wished  for  was,  that  the  arguments  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  also 
the  arguments  of  tliem  who  objected  to  it, 
should  go  forth  to  the  public  ;  and  then 
that  some  interval  of  time  would  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse  between  the  day  upon 
which  that  discusi>ion  took  place,  and  the 
day  upou  which  the  proie.'dings  in  the 


Committee  should  begin.  The  incon- 
venience the  course  suggested  mig'ht  be, 
that  no  interval  would  be  allowed  between 
one  period  and  the  other.  If  the  under- 
standing was  as  to  the  proceeding  in  Com- 
mittee, that  the  discussion  should  take 
place  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,  and  then  that  the  Bill 
should  not  be  immediately  committed,  but 
that  there  should  be  an  interval  between 
that  and  the  day  for  the  Bill  going  into 
Committee,  he  should  not  object  to  any 
such  course ;  but  then  the  interval  ought 
to  be  not  less  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  Wakley  felt  the  bill  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable in  character,  that  if  he  possibly 
could,  he  would  not  permit  one  clause  of  it 
to  be  carried  ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  measure  were  so  odious, 
that  he  must  then  notice  that  there  were 
not  forty  Members  present. 

House  counted  out. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Thursday f  April  5,  1838. 

MiNOTKik]  BUI.  Read  a  third  time :— Fint  Fruito  and 
Tenths. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marqueas  of  Suoo,  ftom  reli- 
gious CongT^tions  in  Stoney  Stratford,  Swansea,  Sid- 
mouth,  Uttoxeter,  Ashton-unda-Itne,  Keswick,  Arbroath, 
Belfast,  Downpatricli,  Killeshandra  (in  the  county  of 
Cavan),  from  several  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Duihain 
and  Vorlc,  and  other  parti  of  the  Icingdom,  by  Locd 
Glbnbj^o,  fVom  Derby,  and  by  the  Dulce  of  Bucbmono, 
from  various  parishes  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  N^gro  Apprenticeship.— By 
Earl  Browmlow,  fit>m  Alford,  in  Avour  of  VLx,  Rowland 
Hill's  plan  of  Postofflce  Reform. 


-V»^»»^^^V%^M 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  5,  1838. 

Coast  Fisheries.]  Mr.  E,  R,  Rice 
moved  ^'  for  copies  of  all  memorials  or 
other  documents  which  have  been  received 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1832^  complaining  of  the  ag- 
gression of  French  iishermen  on  our 
coasts."  Whatever  difficulties  (the  hon. 
Member  observed)  there  were  at  present 
as  to  the  settlement  of  this  question  must 
become  greater  if  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
were  longer  delayed.  Every  Member  of 
the  House^  who  had  given  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  subject,  must  admit  how 
important  it  was  to  give  encouragement  to 
our  national  fisheries.  It  was  sufficient^ 
therefore,  for  him  to  state  that  the  evils 
which  were  complained  of  for  some  years 
I  past  had  increased.    He  believed  it  to  be 
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an  acknowledged  principle  of  international  { 
law,  that  the  coast  should  be  considered 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  country.  This 
principle  was  sanctioned  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  this  country,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  Governments.  In  accordance 
with  it,  the  French  had  forbidden  our 
boats  to  approach  nearer  than  within  nine 
miles  of  their  shore,  though  he  was  not 
aware  whether  this  distance  was  measured 
according  to  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
or  from  headland  to  headland.  He  did 
not  complain  of  the  French  Government 
for  taking  these  precautions,  but  he  claimed 
protection  for  our  own  fishermen  in  their 
right  of  fishing  on  our  own  coast.  The 
French  boats  were  of  larger  tonnage,  and 
carried  a  much  greater  number  of  men, 
having  eighteen  to  twenty  for  the  crew  of 
each  boat,  when  our  boats  were  only  capa- 
ble of  holding  five  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  not  only  destroyed  the  nets 
of  our  fishermen  and  cut  their  boats  adrift, 
but  they  frequently  boarded  our  boats  and 
carried  away  the  fish.  This  was  a  system 
of  intolerable  annoyance  which  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
ought  not  to  allow  to  cootinue.  He  did  not 
blame  the  present  Government  for  the 
present  state  of  our  fisheries.  The  evils  of 
the  system  were  one  of  those  unwelcome 
legacies  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
former  Administrations;  but  he  trusted, 
that  such  a  remedy  would  be  now  applied 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  conti. 
nuance  of  what  was  not  only  a  check  on 
our  national  industry^  but  a  stain  on  our 
national  honour. 

Captain  Peckell  said,  that  although  his 
hon.  Friend  had,  as  it  were,  been  poaching 
on  the  fishing  ground  that  he  had  claimed 
for  his  own  Parliamentary  privilege  and 
occupation — ^he  should  cordiully  second  the 
motion  and  co-operate  to  the  utmost  in 
its  object ;  for  it  was  melancholy  to  see 
the  difiference  between  the  encouragement 
given  to  our  fishermen  and  those  of  France 
by  their  respective  Governments.  In 
1829*  there  were  nine  affidavits  laid  before 
the  Treasury  of  the  aggressions  committed 
on  the  Dover  boats;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  he  could  find  or  suggest 
no  means  to  remedy  the  grievance,  but 
that  the  fishermen  should  go  to  sea  in 
such  numbers  as  to  protect  themselves. 
I'he  danger  was  believed  to  be  so  great 
last  season  that  the  Brighton  fishermen 
gave  up  their  harvest.  All  along  the 
Suffolk  and  Sussex  coasts,  the  fishermen 


were  (to  use  their  own  phrase)  "  as  thick 
as  bees,  and  as  poor  as  rats,"  and  prayed 
especially  for  a  couple  of  ships  of  war'  off 
Hastings  and  Brighton. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  fully  sensible  of  the  bearing 
of  this  question  on  the  national  industry ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  assert,  that 
the  settlement  of  this  question  was  attended 
with  greater  difficulty  than  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  at  first  sight  think.  Some 
months  ago,  the  French  Government  had, 
on  the  application  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, established  a  commission  atLongue- 
ville  on  the  subject  of  the  oyster  question, 
but  it  had  not  yet  brought  its  labours  to 
a  conclusion.  The  cause  of  quarrel  was, 
some  years  ago*  a  boundary  line  was  fixed 
very  unfavourable  to  the  British  fishermen, 
who  thereupon  had  been  tempted  to  tres* 
pass.  The  French  fishermen  had,  on  their 
part,  been  tempted  to  retaliate.  However, 
judging  from  the  friendly  feeling  prevail- 
ing between  the  two  Governments,  he 
hoped  that  some  understanding  would 
shortly  be  arrived  at  which  would  prevent 
these  unpleasant  collisions.  With  respect 
to  the  ships  of  war,  he  hoped  that  hon. 
Members  would  see  that  if  any  other  means 
could  be  adopted  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent to  resort  to  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  not  to  resort  to  a  mode  which 
might  perhaps  embroil  the  parties  still 
more,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
happy  relations  which  now  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Bell  offered  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover  for  having 
brought  this  important  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  He  had  pre- 
sented numerous  memorials  and  some 
statements  of  well-authenticated  cases  of 
aggression  committed  by  French  fishermen 
on  the  fishermen  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland. In  these  attacks,  the  aggres- 
sors had  many  times  destroyed  property 
to  the  value  of  20/.  or  30/. ;  and,  only  in 
August  last,  a  fisherman  named  William 
Oliver  was  attacked  in  his  boat  by  three 
Frenchmen,  who  very  nearly  strangled 
him ;  and  this  gross  outrage,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  was  perpetrated  merely 
because  Oliver  had  requested  the  French 
fishermen  to  keep  clear  of  his  nets.  It 
was  well  known,  that  the  fishing-boats  of 
Northumberland  carried  only  two  or  three 
men  and  a  boy,  whereas  the  French  boats 
were  manned  with  mx,  eight,  and  ten  men 
each,  so  that  any  attempt  at  resistance 
would    be   entirely   unavailing.      ThesQ 
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attacks  were  generally  made  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  at  the  time  of 
the  herring- tishing,  and  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  so  far  listened  to  his  appeals 
in  respect  to  the  fishermen  of  Northumber- 
land as  to  promise  them  the  protection  of 
an  armed  vessel  during  the  next  herring 
season,  he  would  not^  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, trouble  the  House  further  than  by 
e  pressing  a  hope  that   the  negotiations 
n  w  pending  might  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Captured  Slave  Vessels.]  Captain 
Pechell  rose  to  move  for  a  return  of  slave 
vessels  brought  before  the  several  courts  of 
mixed  commissions  for  adjudication  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January,  1828,  and  the 
1st  of  January,  1838,  stating  the  names  of 
the  seizor,  and  the  decretal  part  of  the 
sentence,  whether  forfeiture  or  restitution, 
with  or  without  costs.  The  gallant 
Officer  stated,  that  twentv.nine  vessels 
had  been  captured  under  the  equipment 
treaty  concluded  with  Spain,  nineteen  of 
which  were  empty,  and  nine  contained 
slaves.  This  fact  was,  in  itself,  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  statement  n^ade  by  a  high 
authority  that  British  officers  refrained 
from  capturing  vessels  while  lying  on  the 
coast  unladen,  in  order  that  they  might 
seize  them  after  they  had  taken  on  board 
their  cargoes.  The  gallant  Officer  was 
proceeding,  when  the  House  was  counted 
out* 
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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  April  6,  1838, 

Mf  NUTS8.]  Petition!  prewntod.  By  the  Duke  of  Clvvo- 
LAKD,  ftom  parishes  in  the  county  of  Durham,  by  Lord 
Kknyon,  Aroin  places  in  Yorkshire,  by  Earl  FiTCiriL- 
LfAH,  from  Rumsay  (Somersetshire),  Holywell,  and 
other  places  in  Yorkshire,  Portsmouth,  Halsteod  (Essex), 
and  from  LeelL  and  other  places  in  Staflbrdshbre,  by  the 
Duke  of  NoRTHUMBXBUkNO,  the  Bfarqueis  of  Suoo, 
the  Duke  of  RicMarowo,  from  Boston  (Lincolnshire), 
•ad  by  Lord  LTit OHUBtr,  from  the  Females  of  the  fol- 
towing  pbocs — Lowmore,  Bingley,  Stayland,  Somezby, 
Grcekland,  and  Rippendale,  for  the  abolition  of  N<^o 
Apprenticeship.— By  the  Earl  of  Rosbbeby,  from  Stlr- 
Bi^,  and  another  place  in  Scotland,  against  ftirther 
Endowment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.— By  Earl  Fits- 
WILLIAM,  from  the  Operatives  of  two  manu&cturing 
towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  better  nigu- 
lations  respecting  Faetofics. 

Nbw  Poor  Law.]  The  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea  gave  notice,  that  after  the  recess 
he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  hav- 
ing for  its  object  some  improrements 
in  the  New   Foor-kw;    giying>  in  the 


I  first  instance,  a  power  to  the  board  of 
guardians  to  regulate  the  dietary  without 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners;   and 
proposing,  in  the  next,  a  declaratory  clause 
respecting  out-door  relief.     He  would  also 
propose  a  prohibitory  clause  ;  for,  although 
he  was  a  decided  friend  to  labour  in  the 
workhouses,  and  would  be  the  last  person 
to  offer  opposition  to  anything  in  the  way 
of  labour,   yet,  as  abuses  had  crept  into 
some  of  the  workhouses,  more  especially 
one  in  the  county  of  Kent — namely,  that 
belonging  to  the  Bridge  Union,  he  should 
feel   it  his  duty  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  subject,   with  a  view  to 
some  fresh  enactment  respecting  it.     He 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  bore  the  highest  character  for  hu« 
manity,   from  which  it  appeared  that  in 
that  Union  relief  was  only  afforded  in  con- 
nexion with  punishment.     It  stated,  thnt 
persons  applying  for  lodging  and  provisions 
for  one  night,  were  compelled  to  carry  a 
bag  of  sand  561bs.  in  weight  for  one  hour, 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  required  relief;  and,  further,  that 
if  they  remained  in  the  workhouse  during 
the  next  day,  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
this  bag  of  sand  (of  uhich  he  had  a  sample 
in   his  possession  that  had  been  sent  to 
him)  for  two  hours.    Now,  this  he  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  perfect  breach  of  the  act. 
He  drew  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  the  circumstance  now  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  publicity,  so  that  the  Commis. 
sioners  might  make'  the  necessary  inquiry 
to  ascertain  whether  the  statement  was 
true  or  not.     The  letter  in  his  possession 
mentioned  the  case  of  an  individual  upon 
the  writer's  own   propertv.     It  was  the 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Hoskins;   and  that 
gentleman  stated,  that  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  three    children,  who  had   sustained 
himself  and  family  for  a  month  during 
illness,  went  at  the  request  of  his  wife  to 
the  Bridge  Union,  and  while  in  the  work, 
house  was  compelled  to  carry  one  of  these 
bags  of  sand,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
man  died  from  overwork.     He,  therefore, 
felt  that  some  decided  enactment  should 
take  place  to  prevent  a  recurrence  or  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  state  of  things.     Al- 
though lie  was  a  decided  friend  to  the 
New  Poor-law  Act,  he  thought  that  there 
were  some  things  connected  with  its  work- 
ing which  might  be  beneficially  amended. 
Carl  FitzrviUiam  thought,  it  impossible 
that  the  question  should  not  suggest  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  noble  1/ord  who  had 
attended  to  the  ^statement  of  his  noUo 
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Friend,   wbetber  any  representation  had 
lieen  made  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
with   reference  to  the   conduct    of   this 
Bridge  Union.    Against  the  board  it  was 
clear  that  no  charge  could  be  substan- 
tiated^ unless  it  could  be  proved  that  such 
representation   had    been    made    without 
meeting  with  the  due  degree  of  attention. 
His  noble  Friend  appeared  to  be  desirous 
that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  local  boards,  and  that  they  should  be 
placed  less  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  though  the  very 
gravamen  of  his  noble  Friend's  complaint 
was,  that  the  local  board  had  misconducted 
itself.      Ail    that  he    was    anxious     for 
was,   that  the  system,  as  it  now  exists, 
should    not    be    unnecessarily   interfered 
with.     He  was  satisfied  that  system  would 
still  continue  to  produce,  as  it  had  already 
produced,  ?ery  beneficial  effects ;  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  anxious  that  no  incautious 
attempt  at  amendment  should  be  made. 
Subject  dropped. 

The  Irish  Church.]  The  Earl  of 
Ripon,  in  rising  to  move  for  certain  ac- 
counts connected  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,  said,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who,  in  1833,  had  concurred  in 
recommending  to  Parliament  a  measure 
which  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill. 
He  had  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  the 
working  of  that  law,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  as  he  had  shared  in 
recommending  its  introduction,  hut  be- 
cause of  his  being  actuated  by  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  good  working  of  that 
measure  was,  in  a  great  degree,  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  that  no  measure  had  yet  been  pro- 
posed, or  could  be  brought  forward,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  ques* 
tion,  which  did  not  bear  a  direct  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  law  to  whicli  he  referred. 
The  bill  of  1 833  originated  in  advice  given 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  Administration  of 
that  period}  and  the  recommendation 
which  his  Majesty  gave  to  Parliament  in 
consequence,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  was  in  these  words — ''That  in 
your  deliberations  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, it  cannot  be  necessary  to  impress  on  you 
the  duty  of  carefully  attending  to  the 
security  of  the  Church,  as  established  by 
law  in  these  realms,  and  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  religion ;"— -worda  in  which  was 


unequivocally  announced  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  expected  that  Parlia- 
ment should  proceed  to  carry  the  recom- 
mendation into  effect.  It  was  perfectly- 
true,  that  in  the  following  paragraph  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Irish  Church  was 
placed.  But  when  he  read  the  paragraph 
their  Lordships  would  perceive  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  tended,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  separate  the  Church  of 
Ireland  from  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  the  previous  paragraph.  The 
paragraph  to  which  he  referred  was  us 
follows : — '*  In  the  further  reforms  which 
may  be  found  necessary,  you  will  probably 
find,  that  although  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  is  by  law  permanently  connected 
with  the  Church  oi  England,  the  pecu. 
liarity  of  its  circumstances  will  require  a 
separate  consideration."  Why,  this  very 
paragraph  reiterated  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  permanent  union  by  law  of  the  two 
Churclies  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  clear 
conformity  with  these  principles  was  the 
language  used  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  explaining  the  views  with  which 
they  introduced  this  measure.  The  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Earl  Grey) 
observed,  that  *'  any  apprehension  which 
might  be  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the 
Chiu*ch  was  guarded  against  by  the  very 
construction  of  the  King's  Speech;  and 
assured  the  House  of  his  desire  to  provide 
for  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  truly  Conserv- 
ative principles."  Such  were  the  sentiments 
entertained  bv  the  Government  of  that  day; 
and  it  was  this  language  which  induced 
him,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  become 
a  party  to  the  sweeping  change  effected  by 
the  Bill.  The  law  itself  was  embodied  in 
terms  expressive  of  this  Conservative  prin- 
ciple. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there 
were  no  objections  made  to  its  progress  in 
Parliament.  What  he  meant  to  convey  to 
their  Lordships  was  his  conviction,  that, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  measure — 
considering  that  it  swept  away  no  fewer 
than  ten  bishoprics,  and  dealt,  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  with  various  ecclesiastical 
corporations  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
permitted  to  pass,  unless  the  language  of 
the  Government  and  the  wording  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  were  such  as  to  give 
to  the  friends  of  the  Church  a  security 
that  the  rights  of  the  Church  would  be 
preserved  inviolate.  The  sentiments  of 
the  noble  Earl  were  repeated  emphatically 
by  the  other  Members  of  his  Government, 
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and  by  none  in  terms  more  distinct  than 
by  the  noble  Marquess  who  was  then^  and 
is  now  alsOj  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Bill,  although  strenuously  opposed,  was 
finally  carried.  The  preamble  of  the  bill 
detailed  the  objects  for  which  the  bill 
sought  to  provide,  and  recited  that  means 
could  be  secured  by  an  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  Church  itself, 
out  of  which  it  proposed  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses  for  the  administration 
of  divine  service,  for  the  annual  repair  of 
the  churches  now  in  existence,  the  erection 
of  new  churches  and  glebe-houses  in  places 
where  they  might  be  required,  for  the 
formation  of  small  livings,  *'and  other 
objects,  which  were  essential  to  the  effi- 
ciency, permanence,  and  stability  of  the 
union  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland."  The  preamble,  therefore, 
stated  first,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  the  Church : 
and,  secondly,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  this  principle. 
In  short,  a  distinct  pledge  was  given  for 
the  attainment  of  these  objects.  How  came 
these  words  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  ? 
It  could  not  be  by  accident.  It  was  not 
surely  for  delusion.  It  wtis  not  merely  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  bill  without  caring 
one  straw  for  its  effects.  The  character  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland — the  character,  in  short,  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  forbade  so  injurious  a 
supposition.  The  words  must  have  been 
advisedly  introduced.  It  was  impossible 
to  look  at  this  Act  without  feeling  that 
it  did  establish  a  Parliamentary  pledge 
that  its  objects  should  be  attained.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the 
Church  could  not  acquire  the  character  of 
security  or  permanence  until  those  objects 
were  secured.  The  Act  created  a  Cora- 
mission,  to  which  it  gave  great  powers — 
powers  which  many  persons  were  disposed 
to  dispute  the  propriety  of  conceding.  The 
Commissioners  were,  however,  placed  by 
Parliament  in  the  situation  of  guardians 
and  protectors  of  that  Church;  and  the 
circumstances  which  had  since  occurred 
bad  increased  tenfold,  nay,  a  hundredfoldj 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of  their 
duties.  Was  not  the  Church  of  Ireland 
now  assailed  in  a  manner  unheard  of  before? 
Did  not  the  language  held  by  her  oppo- 
nents now  consist,  not  merely  of  com- 
plaints of  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  collection  of  tithes — not  merely  of  a 
general  and  vague  dislike— but  had  it  not 
swelled  into  positive  denunciation  i    Had 


not  the  Church  of  Ireland  been  stated  to 
be  a  positive  grievance,  and  so  stated,  too, 
in  a  high  quarter  ?  Were  not  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  therefore,  naturally  most 
jealous  with  regard  to  any  encroachment 
on  her  rights?  The  Church  of  Ireland 
was  affected,  he  believed,  very  injuriously 
by  the  resolution  which  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1835 — a  resolution  which, 
if  (consistently  with  his  respect  for  the 
other  House  of  Parliament)  he  could  ex- 
press fully  what  he  thought  of  it,  he  would 
say,  was  the  most  absurd,  the  most  im- 
practicable, and  the  most  mischievous  re- 
solution to  which  a  Legislative  Assembly 
had  ever  come.  That  resolution  was 
hailed  with  triumph  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  but  was  received  with  alarm  by  her 
friends.  By  that  resolution  his  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  year  after  year  they  had  vainly  intro- 
duced measures  with  the  view  to  carry 
that  impracticable  resolution  into  efiect. 
And,  for  his  part,  he  could  see  nothing  in 
those  measures  but  that  the  vain  imagina- 
tion that  a  surplus  existed  induced  them  to 
endeavour  to  create  a  surplus  by  first  creat- 
ing a  deficiency.  Successive  schemes  were 
tried,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  absurdity ; 
and  as  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  arrangement,  upon  which  all 
parties  were  agreed — that  of  tithes — was 
lef^  unsettled,  because  the  principle  of  that 
impracticable  resolution  was  still  thrust  for« 
ward.  To  return  to  the  commission,  which 
was  appointed  in  1833,  it  was  required 
that  they  should  make  an  annual  report  in 
the  month  of  August  to  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  which  the  Commissioners 
accordingly  made  year  after  year.  These 
reports,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  con- 
tained at  the  end  a  balance-sheet  of  each 
year's  receipts  and  expenditure.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  their  Lordships  to  hear 
the  details  of  this  subject.  In  the  first 
year  the  receipts  from  various  funds  provi- 
ded by  the  Act  were  rather  more  than 
20,000/.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
something  more  than  32,000/.  in  the  third 
year,  37,000/. ;  and,  during  the  last  year 
(1837),  they  amounted  to  nearly  38,000/., 
excluding,  of  course,  all  money  borrowed 
from  any  public  fund;  and  also  excluding 
all  that  portion  of  their  receipts  which 
were  derived  from  the  sale  of  perpetuities. 
He  alluded  now  to  the  bishops*  lands,  the 
perpetuity  of  which  the  Board  was  em- 
powered to  sell  out  to  the  tenants.  Ac- 
cording, however,  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Commissionets  were  diiected  to  deal 
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with  the  monies  which  came  into  their 
hands,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  per- 
petuities was  not  to  he  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Commission,  but  was 
to  be  invested  in  some  security  bearing 
interest  and  there  was  to  be  applied  the 
current  expenses  merely  the  interest  of 
the  capital  sum  produced  by  the  sale  of 
those  perpetuities.  If,  therefore,  the  Com- 
miasioners  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
Government  any  sums  borrowed  by  them 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  it  was 
dear  that  they  had  been  living  on  their  ca- 
pital. The  income  then  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  amounted,  as  he  had  said,  to  rather 
more  than  131,000^  in  four  years.  Now, 
then,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
Of  course  in  the  expenses  he  included  all 
disbursements  made  in  repayment  of  debts 
which  had  been  incurred.  A  sum  of 
100,000/.  had  certainly  been  paid  to  the 
Government,  but  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioners  were  not  in  a  much 
better  state  on  that  account,  for  he  believed 
that  a  second  100,000^  was  borrowed, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
first.  But  with  regard  to  the  expenses  in- 
curred, it  would  appear,  that  in  the  first 
year,  the  income,  rejecting  hundreds, 
being  rather  more  than  20,000^,  the  ex- 


misaoners,  who  called  themselves  by  the 
coxcombical  title  of  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  no  such  name  being  given 
to  them  by  the  instrument  of  their  appoint- 
ment^  that  in  534  benefices  in  Ireland  there 
were  no  glebe-houses  at  all.  Now,  let  their 
Lordships  recollect  what  benefices  were  in 
Ireland.  A  living  did  not  consist  of  merely 
one  parish,  but  of  unions  of  parishes  in 
many  cases;  and  if  these  534  benefices 
were  divided,  as  they  ought  to  be,  into 
parishes,  and  these  absurd  unions  were 
broken  up,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for 
a  great  increase  of  glebe-houses,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  such  glebe- 
houses  in  at  least  a  thousand  parishes.  From 
the  statement  which  was  returned  of  the 
number  of  applications  made  to  the  Com. 
missioners  to  build  glebe-houses,  of  the 
number  of  applications  granted  and  the 
number  refused,  it  appealed  that  the  Com- 
missioners inherited  from  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits  forty-seven  applications,  which  were 
under  consideration  when  the  Board 
merged  in  the  Commission,  and  that  since 
that  period  there  had  been  forty-three  new 
applications,  and,  therefore^  in  all  there  had 
been  ninety  applications  for  assistance  of 
this  nature.  Upon  this  statement  the 
Commissioners  made  this  very  satisfactory 
remark — "  All  these  applications  have  been 


penditure  amounted  to  3l,O00L  In  the  deferred,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
second  year^  the  income  amounting  to  <  Tempondities  Act  all  building  of  glebe- 
32,000/.,  the  expenses  were  74,000/.  In  houses  is  to  be  deferred,  till  there  is  a  sur- 
the  third  year  the  expenditure  swelled  up  |  plus  income."  But  with  the  statement 
to  108,000/.,  while  the  income  at  the  dis-  j  which  he  bad  laid  before  their  Lordships  of 
posalofthe  Commissioners  was  but  37*000/.;    the  relative   amount  of  income  and  ex- 


and  in  the  fourth  and  last  year,  the  income 
received  being  38,000/.»  the  expenses  in- 
curred amounted  to  123,000/.  being  for  the 


penditure,  would  any  man  tell  him 
the  time  when  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
it  ?     Who  would  venture  to  fix  the  period 


whole  four  years  357,000/.  If,  then,  their  when  a  surplus  would  accrue  >  He  was 
Lordships  would  deduct  the  receipts  from  sure  that  none  of  their  Lordships  then  pre- 
the  expenditure,  they  would  find  that  the  ,  sent,  would  live  to  see  it  done.  Then, 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income  by  no  less  again,  with  respect  to  the  building  of 
a  sum  than  229,000/.  Now,  that  was  not  |  churches,  it  appeared  from  the  same  report 
a  very  flourishing  condition  for  persons  to  .  which  he  had  before  quoted,  that  210  be- 
be  in  who  were  charged  with  the  comple-  ;  nefices  in  Ireland  had  no  church  at  all,  and 
tion  of  objects  of  so  much  importance  as  .  looking,  as  he  had  before  recommended 
the  efficiency,  security,  and  stability  of  the  their  Lordships,  at  the  number  of  parishes 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  Their  instead  of  the  number  of  benefices,  they 
Lordships  would,  therefore,  not  be  sur- !  would  find  that  the  number  of  new  churches 
prised  to  hear,  that  so  far  from  these  objects  wanted  would  be  greatly  increased.  He 
having  been  completed,  nothing  had  been  would  add,  while  speaking  of  the  deficiency 
begun.  Nothing  had  been  done  towards  of  churches,  that  it  was  not  the  mere  want 
the  building  of  new  churches,  the  building  of  churcheun  benefices  or  parishes  which  the 
of  glebe-houses,  or  the  improvement  of  Church  of  Ireland  had  to  lament.  In  many 
small  livings.  Now,  let  them  look  at  these  of  the  churches  now  built  there  was  not 
three  objects.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  room  enough  for  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
the  building  of  glebe-houses.  It  appeared  of  the  parish,  who,  as  appeared  by  the  report 
from  the  report  of  another  set  of  Com- .  of  the  Com  missioners  themselves,  were  most 
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anxious  to  attend.  Upon  this  head  there 
was  a  circumstance  worth  adverting  to, 
which  was  to  be  collected^  or  rather  ex- 
tracted^ from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction.  One  of  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  ordered  to 
report  was^  whether  in  each  of  the  parishes 
the  members  of  each  church  in  Ireland  were 
increasing,  stationarj^  or  diminishing. 
Now,  there  were  about  2,400  parishes  in 
Ireland,  and  out  of  these  there  were  1,^00 
in  which,  comparing  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants in  these  parishes  in  1834  with 
those  living  at  the  time  of  the  census  in 
1 831,  the  number  of  Protestants  was  stated 
to  be  increasing.  Why,  then,  if  the  Pro- 
testants were  increasing,  it  followed  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  increased 
Church  accommodation  would  be  required. 
If,  then,  what  he  had  stated  with  respect 
to  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  correct,  their  Lordships 
would  see  that  they  could  provide  no  funds 
for  building  new  churches,  and  that  al- 
though they  had  applied  much  money  to- 
wards the  repairs  of  old  Churches,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  give  anything  for  the 
rebuilding  of  old  churches  which  had  gone 
too  far  for  repair,  or  for  building  new 
churches  in  parishes  where  there  was  no 
church  at  all.  And,  their  Lordships  would 
observe,  this  was  not  from  any  want  of  up- 
plications — quite  the  contrary.  Repeated 
applications  had  been  made  to  the  Com. 
missioners  on  the  subject,  stating  that  the 
applicants  were  ready  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
expense,  but  the  Commissioners  could  only 
say,  '*  We  are  very  sorry  for  you,  but  we 
can  give  you  nothing.'*  Then  with  respect 
to  the  improvement  of  small  livings.  It 
was  stated  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  time,  that  it  was  desirable  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  the  small  livings,  and 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church.  Prom  that  recommenda- 
tion it  was  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  larger  livings  should  be 
reduced,  and  the  smaller  ones  augmented. 
Now  how  stoorl  the  nature  of  the  demand 
ill  that  respect  ?  Out  of  1,485  benefices  in 
Ireland,  no  less  than  465  varied  from  30^. 
to  200/.  a-year.  The  act  authorised  an 
augmentation  to  the  extent  of  200/. — that 
was  to  say,  that  all  livings  below  that 
scale  should  be  augniented  by  the  Com- 
missioners. But  besides  these  livings, 
varying  between  30/.  and  200/.,  there  were 
1 1 8  benefices,  of  which  the  income  varied 
from  200/.  to  250/.  Now,  their  Lordships 
would  not  have  forgotten  that  part  of  one 


plan  for  the  settlement  of  tithes,  which 
nad  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  its 
consideration,  was  to  diminish  the  tithe 
composition  by  three-tenths.  They  would 
see  in  a  moment,  therefore,  that  this  prin- 
ciple, when  applied  to  this  latter  class  of 
livings,  would  bring  them  all  down  below 
200/.,  and  that  the  maximum  of  income  de- 
rived from  such  a  living  would  be  about  175/. 
Then  again,  if  all  livings  were  to  be  re. 
duced  in  the  same  proportion  they  would 
have  a  minimum  income  of  about  20/.,  and 
a  maximum  of  175/.  Now,  he  believed, 
thatifitwaa  intended  to  raise  all  these 
livings  to  200/.,  there  would  be  required 
for  that  purpose  alone  an  annual  income  of 
60,000/.,  and  there  was  not  a  fcuthing 
available.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  felt  called  on  to  suggest  any  mode  of 
increasing  the  revenues  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners ;  it  was  not 
his  business  to  do  so,  but  he  did  say  that 
whenever,  and  by  whomsoever,  their  Lord- 
ships might  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  tithe  question,  they  would  be  bound  to 
keep  in  view  the  destitute  condition  in 
which  he  had  demonstrated  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  be  placed.  They  would  re- 
collect that,  by  way  of  substitution  for  the 
first-fruits  ana  tenths,  a  charge  waft  laid 
on  benefices,  by  a  gradual  scale  of  taxation, 
varying  from  1  per  cent,  at  the  lowest  to 
15  per  cent,  at  the  highest.  The  produce 
of  that  tax  was  estimated  at  the  time  the 
act  was  introduced  at  40,000/.  a-year  but  it 
turned  out  that  that  was  found  to  be  an 
erroneous  calculation,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  Commissioners  estimated  it  at 
22,000/.  Now,  out  of  this  sum  9,000/. 
was  raised  by  a  per  centage  on  bishoprics, 
therefore  the  amount  of  13,000/.  was  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  laid  on  benefices.  While, 
however,  a  tax  of  three-tenths  of  the  tithe 
composition  was  laid  on  the  smaller  bene- 
fices, the  revenue  was  diminished  out  of 
which  the  augmentation  of  small  livings 
was  to  be  effected.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
suggest,  as  he  had  said  before,  any  mode 
by  which  this  deficiency  could  be  made 
up.  It  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  do 
so ;  but  he  would  say,  that  if  Parliament 
could  not  assist  the  clergy,  he  thought 
they  might  expect,  and  he  did  not  say  that 
they  would  not  receive,  something  of  kind- 
ness and  favour  from  the  Government,  and 
a  bold  declaration  of  their  determination 
to  support  the  Church.  That  would,  be 
admitted,  not  build  churcheS|  or  glebe- 
houses,  or  augment  the  income  of  the  man 
who  was  reduced  to  a  pittance  of  20/.  a 
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year ;  bat  it  would  give  the  clergy  heart 
and  spirit,  and,  with  God's  help,  it  would 
perhaps euable  them  to  surmount  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
exposed.  I'he  noble  Earl  concluded  by  sub* 
mitting  his  motion  for  certain  accounts 
oonnected  with  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in 
Ireland. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  papers 
for  which  his  noble  Friend  had  moved,  and 
certainly  there  was  no  necessity  for  giving 
notice  of  a  motion  for  these  returns.  His 
noble  Friend  had  made  a  number  of  obser- 
vations on  the  act  of  1833,  to  which 
measure,  however,  his  noble  Friend  was  a 
^rty,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  reply  to  his  noble  Friend's  ob- 
servations. He  could  not  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  observations  in  reply  to 
his  noble  Friend  would  fall  more  appro- 
priately from  other  noble  Lords  opposite^ 
who  opposed  that  measure,  and  who  said 
that  it  would  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Church,  and  injurious  to  its  best  interests. 
For  his  own  part,  he  adopted  entirely  the 
view  that  his  noble  Friend  took  of  the  sub- 
ject, namelVf  that  the  bill  was  calculated 
to  uphold  the  Church,  and  had  had  that 
effect ;  and  he  also  agreed  with  him  that 
as  iar  as  that  bill  afforded  the  means  it 
was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  it,  and 
to  give  stability  to  the  Church  estab- 
lishment. He  did  not,  however,  think 
that  it  was  the  dutj  of  the  Government  to 
take  those  steps  relative  to  the  tithe 
question  that  had  been  advised  by  his 
noble  Friend.  It  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  Lordships  that  the  contests 
relative  to  the  tithe  question  existed  lone 
before  this  measure  was  brought  forwaro, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  that  this  bill 
would  put.  a  stop  to  them.  He  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  the 
tithe  contests  had  rather  diminished 
than  increased  since  the  period  when 
that  measure  was  passed.  With  respect 
to  what  his  noble  Friend  had  said 
in  relation  to  the  Commissioners,  he 
did  not  understand  his  noble  Friend  to 
censure  the  mode  in  which  they  discharged 
their  duties,  but  only  regretted  that  the 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  was  not  so  great  as  it  had 
been  anticipated  would  be  the  case  when 
the  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
in  this  respect  the  bill  had  something  o^ 
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a  speculative  character,  and  that  it  was 
often  the  case  in  railway  bills  and  others 
of  the  same  description,  that  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  supplied  from  the  probable 
resource  was  found  to  be  greatly  below  the 
amount  that  the  framers  of  the  measure 
supposed.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
probable  amount  of  increase  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated*  and  if  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend  was  correct,  there  had 
been  a  lamentable  falling  off  indeed  in  the 
calculation.  When  the  bill  was  before 
Parliament  some  noble  Lords  opposite 
stated  that  there  would  not  be  any  income 
derivable  under  this  bill,  and  he  recollected 
that  in  particular  one  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ellenborough)  stated  that  the  funds  under 
this  bill  would  be  found  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
proposed  to  be  applied.  His  noble  Friend, 
however,  showed  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  was  also  exaggerated,  and  he  stated 
the  case  as  it  really  was,  and  had  also 
pointed  out  what  had  exhausted  all  the 
funds  that  the  Commissioners  had  obtained. 
His  noble  Friend  said,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  Church  was  very  sad,  and 
added,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  For  his  own  part  he 
was  ready  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know 
how  the  present  evils  were  to  be  remedied, 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  fall  into  such  a 
despondency  as  his  noble  Friend.  He 
thought,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  some 
means  would  be  found  to  remedy  these 
evils,  and  that  no  better  step  could  be 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question.  His  noble 
Friend  had  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  relative  to  the  Irish  tithe  ques- 
tion, and  on  the  measures  that  had  been 
founded  on  that  resolution.  He  would  ask 
his  noble  Friend  whether  he  did  not  re- 
collect the  measure  of  1834,  which  did  not 
embody  that  principle  which  was  so 
objectionable  to  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
other  noble  Lords  opposite,  and  still  that 
measure  had  been  rejected  by  that  House 
on  grounds  which  he  confessed  he  did  not 
understand.  That  measure,  he  repeated, 
had  been  rejected  in  that  House  on  grounds 
which  he  had  ever  thought  to  be  insufficient 
and  unwise,  and  he  must  observe  that  the 
opportunity  was  lost  of  settling  the  tithe 
question — which  opportunity  if  it  had  been 
seized,  would  have  led  to  more  auspicious 
results  than  existed  or  than  could  be  an- 
ticipated at  the  present  moment.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  the  general  correctness 
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of  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  did 
not  take  so  desponding  a  view  of  the  subject 
as  his  noble  Friend  had  done,  but  he  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
rernment    to  turn    their   minds    to    the 
promotion  of  those  objects  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  truly  stated  to  be  so  highly  desir- 
able. His  noble  Friend  had  also  giren  a  great 
deal  of  advice  to  her  Majesty^s  Ministers 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  that  they 
should  bring  forward  and  as  to  the  lan- 
guage they  should  adopt.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  new  course   taken  by  noble 
Lords  who  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
opposed    to  the  policy  pursued    by  the 
Government,  and  they  had  lately  received 
a  great  deal  of  such  advice  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  that  night  favoured  them  with. 
For  instance,   a  few  nights  ago  a  noble 
Friend  of  his,  who  was  not  then  present, 
he  meant  Lord  Haddington,  favoured  them 
with  certain  advice,  and  also  another  noble 
Earl  (Aberdeen),  who  was  then  present, 
followed  his  example  and  gave  them  advice 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.     The 
noble  Duke  had  also  on  that  and  other  mea- 
sures followed  their  example,  and  given 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  advice,  no  doubt 
of  such  a  nature  as    they  believed   was 
calculated  to  promote  the  stability  of   the 
Government  in  that  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  generally  in  the  country. 
He  believed,  that  the  noble   Duke,  and 
other  noble  Lords,  had  given  their  advice 
in  an  open  and  candid  spirit,  and  with  the 
views  and  intentions  stated.     He  believed 
that  those  noble  Lords  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  Government  strong,  and  would  be 
gratified  to  see  them  bring  forward  such 
measures  as  they  approved  of,  and  which 
they  believed  would  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country ;  but  he  would  ask, 
how  many  of  those  who  generally  acted 
with  those  noble  Lords  agreed  with  them 
in  their  views ! — how  many  would  they 
carry  along   ^ith  them   in  this  advice  f 
They  must  recollect  that  they  were  not  alone, 
and  they  should  also  recollect  what  their 
advice  was,  and  what  would  be  considered 
its  real  meaning.    Many  of  the  supporters 
of  the  noble  Lords  would  say  to  them,  do 
not  think  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  support  you  in  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing.    Get  rid  of  the  present  Government 
altogether,  and  do  all  you  can  to  displace 
it.     Was  it  likely  that  they  should  take 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  doing  sill  they 
could  to  injure  the  Government,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it }    Was  it  the  advice  which  the 


noble  Duke  himself  was  likely  to  follow 
under  the    circumstances    of  the    case? 
But  it  might  be  said  that  nothine  more 
had  been  done  that  night  than  following 
out  the  advice  that  had  been  given  on  many 
former  occasions ;  but  he  should  reply  that 
it  was  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  and  support  such 
measures  as  they  thought  right,  not  merely 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  support  of 
this    oarty  or  of  that,  but  because  they 
thought  it  was  the  right,  and  with  the  view 
of    maintaining   the    Church   Establish- 
ment as  well  as  all  the  other  institutions 
of  the  country.     The  noble  Duke,  a  few 
nights  ago,  stated  that  a  great  change  of 
policy  had  recently    taken   place  in  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Church  ; 
and  the  noble  Duke  also  said  that  they  did 
not,  in   consequence  of  what  had  occurred 
in  another  place,  encourage  the  Church  of 
England,    they   did    not  encourage    the 
Church    of   England   in    Ireland,    they 
refused  to  adopt  measures  to  encourage  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  they  also  withheld 
support   and    encouragement    from    the 
Established  Church  in  the  colonies.    The 
noble  Duke  said,  that  the  Government  did 
not  encourage  the  Church.    Now  he  did 
not  think  that  the  word  encourage  was  the 
right  word  to  use  on  such   an  occasion. 
Encouragement  might'be  very  proper  for  a 
nascent    establishment,    the   stability    of 
which  was  not  known  or  ascertained  $  but 
in  lan^age  which  might  be  properly  ap- 
plied, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
as  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  and  col- 
leagues, to  support  the  Protestant  Church 
as  it  was  established  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  was  es« 
tablished    by    law.      If   the  noble  Lord 
desired  that  they  should  devote  to  Ecclesi- 
astical purposes  a  much   larger   income 
than  they  possessed  at  present,  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  prove  real  encouragement, 
or  whether  it  were  consistent  with  sound 
policy    that   they  should  pursue  such  a 
course;    but    he    was    sure   that     there 
never  existed  a  Government  more  deter- 
mined  than    her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
promote  such  measures  as  were  calculated 
to  support  the  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try, lay  and  Ecclesiastical 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  surprised 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  had  not  made 
the  speech  he  had  just  concluded  three  or 
four  evenings  ago,  when  as  the  noble 
Viscount  had  said,  he  had  charged  on  the 
noble  Viscount  (and  he  confessed  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the 
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statement  to-oight^  a  departure  from  that 
ancieDt  policy  of  this  country,  which  for  the 
last  SCO  years  had  been  to  protect,  main- 
taiui  and  encourage,  the  Church  establish- 
ments in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  last  150  years  in  Scotland.  That  he 
had  charged  upon  the  noble  Viscount,  and 
though  he  dia  not  now  propose  to  enter 
again  into  the  discussion  of  the  other  niglit 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  still  the  more  he  re- 
flected upon  that  question,  the  more  he 
was  conriuced  that  the  noble  Viscount  had 
not  done  his  duty  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  neglecting  to  adopt  some  measure 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  religion 
in  the  large  towns  of  that  country.  With 
respect  to  the  question  now  before  the 
House,  the  noble  Viscount  said,  that  he 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  not  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  alladed  ;  now,  he  had  supported 
the  bill,  though  he  had  objected  to  some  of 
its  details ;  but  whether  he  and  some  of  his 
noble  Friends  had  supported  the  bill  or 
not,  still  they  were  entitled  to  claim  for 
the  Church  of  Ireland  all  the  benefits  of 
the  law;  and  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  did  not  receiFC  the 
benefits  of  the  enactments  of  that  measure, 
nor  of  the  promises  held  out  to  the  friends 
of  the  Church  in  that  country.  His  noble 
Friend  had  stated  most  clearly  to  their 
liOrdships,  that  according  to  the  system  of 
taxation  which  Church  lidngs  in  Ireland 
were  to  undergo,  even  according  to  the 
best  plan  ever  proposed  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  a  great  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  Church  under  that  bill  would  be  lost 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  resources  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings  would 
be  entirely  done  away  with.  That  was  a 
fact,  and  the  noble  Viscount  opposite  had 
replied,  <*  Oh  yes,  but  the  reason  is,  that 
you  on  your  side  of  the  Hou!»e,  would  not 
adopt  the  plan  proposed  in  the  year  1 834." 
But  the  noble  Viscount  forgot,  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  measure  was  intended 
tor  a  settlement  by  redemption,  and  that 
the  redemption  clauses  had  been  struck 
out  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
the  plan  came  to  the  House,  shorn  of  all 
those  benefits  that  were  expected  to  result 
from  the  measure  by  its  framers  and  intro- 
ducers. Of  that  fact  the  noble  Viscount 
had  lost  sight  altogether.  It  had  been  a 
portion  of  that  plan  now  suggested  else- 
where, that  the  Church  was  to  part  with 
its  property,  and  it  was  to  go  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  To  that  plan,  as  far  as 
he  was  himself  concerned,  he  would  at 
once  say,  he  should  object ;  he  had  always 
said  so,  and  he  never  would  adopt  such  a 
measure.  But  the  noble  Viscount  said, 
there  was  a  desire  in  Parliament  to  see  an 
arrangement,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every 
other  question  which  for  years  past,  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  both  Houses  re- 
garding Ireland ;  and  he  was  sure  those 
questions  would  receive  from  their  Lord- 
ships due  consideration,  in  order  to  put  an 
eiia  to  them  and  to  strengthen  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  on  all  those  questions. 
The  noble  Viscount  had  said,  tnat  their 
Lordships,  who  were  opposed  to  the  noble 
Viscount,  took  a  view  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  people.  Now,  he  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  believed,  that  the  noble  Vis- 
count was  mistaken:  he  believed,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try entertained  the  same  views  on  these 
subjects  as  these  noble  Lords;  and  he 
assured  the  noble  Viscount  he  wished  to 
see  those  questions  settled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government,  taking  it  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not  caring  one  pin 
in  whose  hands  the  Government  was 
placed. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  as  he 
was  the  only  person  sitting  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House  who  had 
supported  the  bill  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  he  certainly  felt  no  small  degree  of 
anxiety  for  the  well  working  of  that  mea« 
sure.  He  had  supported  the  bill  under 
the  conviction  that  under  all  the  circum* 
Btances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  a  beneficial 
measure  to  the  country,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  support  so  given  by  him,  he  felt 
the  greater  surprise  and  disgust  at  the  at. 
tempts  subsequently  made  to  interfere 
with  the  most  wholesome  provisions  of 
that  bill.  He  alluded  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed elsewhere,  by  which  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  that  bill  had  been  established 
— he  meant  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  other  House,  and  to  which 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had 
alluded.  His  own  opinion  of  those  reso- 
lutions was,  that  however  injurious  they 
were  to  the  working  of  the  Benefices  Plu- 
ralities Act,  and  however  discouraging  to 
the  friends  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  still 
his  belief  was,  that  those  resolutions  had 
only  been  introduced  as  the  means  for  ob- 
taining certain  political  ends  for  those 
who  had  proposed  them — that  they  were 
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not  propounded    with    reference  to  the 
Churchy  bat  for  the  party-motive  of  plac- 
ing the  present  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion they  now  held.    The  noble  Viscount 
had  said,  that  those  resolutions  were  mat- 
ter of  great  embarrassment  to  her  Majesty's 
Government    He  believed  no  such  thing ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  the  Govern- 
ment cared  very  little  for  the  consequence 
of  those  resolutions  now^  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  throw  them  over  when  it  suited 
their  convenience.  In  the  resolutions  which 
had  since  been  proposed  elsewhere,  and 
communicated  to  the  House,  he  saw  no- 
thing of  the  same  kind ;   but  he  did  see 
propositions  contained  in  them  which  con- 
vinced him  that  they  would  never  meet 
the  approbation  of  their  Lordships;    on 
the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed,  that  tlie 
House  of  Commons  itself,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, would  never  pass  them  into  a  law. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  sanction  any 
measure  by  which   the  revenues  of  the 
Church   should  be  transferred  from   the 
Church,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be 
made  pensioners  on  the  consolidated  fimd. 
The  noble  Viscount  had  appealed  to  his 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow's)  side  of  the  House, 
and  had  called  upon  them  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  promote  the 
great  object  of  a  settlement  of  these  im- 
portant questions.  He  would  assert  (whe- 
ther the  noble  Viscount  believed  him  or 
not)  that  he  desired  to  see  those  great 
measures  now  in  progress  to  promote  the 
welfEure  of  Ireland  carried  into  effect,  and 
he   assured  the  noble  Viscount  that  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects  no  party 
feeling  should  interfere.      He  said   this 
because  he  did  believe,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  was  a  better  mode 
and  opportunity  of  settling  those  questions 
than  had  ever  presented  tnemselves  or  ex- 
isted before.     He  knew  not  whether  any 
suggestions   he    could  oflfer  would    have 
weight  with  the  noble  Viscount,  but  he 
would  suggest,  that  there  was  one  mode  by 
which  now  these  matters  could  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted.     There  was  a  most  im- 
portant  measure    now  before   the  other 
House^  and  which  would    shortly  come 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration— he 
meant  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill  —  a  bill 
which  he  confidently  trusted  would   be 
discussed   here  with  a  total  absence  of 
anything  like  partv  spirit.     By  that  mea- 
sure an  increased  taxation  was  imposed 
upon   the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
and  it  did  happen,  according  to  the  cal- 


culations of  the  fether  and  framer  of  that 
measure,  Mr.  l^icholls,  that  taxation  so 
imposed,  would  come  to  about  15.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rental.      That  rental  had 
been  calculated  by  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners to  be  about  10,000,000/.,  so  that  the 
taxation  which   Mr.   Nicholls  calculated 
ufion  that  for  the  Poor-laws  would  give 
500,000/.  per  annum.     Now  it  also  hap- 
pened that  the  amount  of  tithe  com  position 
in   Ireland  was    650,000/.,   from    which 
making  a  deduction  of  twentv-five  per 
cent,  for  payment  on  the  landlords,  the 
amount  of  tithe  composition  would  be  just 
equivalent  to  the  sum  calculated  by  Mr. 
Nicholls  for  taxation  under  the  New  Poor- 
law  Bill.     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
(the  E^rl  of  Wicklow)  must  say,  it  ap- 
peared  to  him   that,  if  a  measure  was 
carried,  throwing  the  whole  of  the  tithe 
composition  upon  the  laud  lords,  and  the 
whole  of  the  taxation  under  the  New  Poor- 
laws  upon  the  occupying  tenants,  both 
questions  would  be  much  more  satis^cto- 
rily  settled  than  by  any  other  means.     He 
was  perfectly  convinced,  that  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  insuring  the  well-working 
of  the  Poor-law  Bill  unless  the  taxation 
under  it  was  placed  upon  those  who  would 
have  the  management  of  it — ^viz.,  the  oc- 
cupying tenants,  who  would  thus  have  an 
interest  in  the  Act,  which  would  insure 
that  attention  to  its  operation  which  such 
a  measure  necessarily  required;  and,  in- 
deed, otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  persons  who  would  execute 
the  oflice  of  guardians.     Then  he  would 
cast  upon  the  landlord  the  whole  amount 
of  tithe-composition,  and  thus  both  those 
questions  would  be  set  at  rest,  and  the 
landlords  would  get  an  equivalent  for  that 
burthen  by  being  relieved  from  the  weight 
of  the  taxation  under  the  New  Poor-law 
Bill.     For  his  own  part,  he  would  say,  as 
a  landlord  he  should  be  willing  to  see  a 
measure  of  that  nature  carried  into  efifcct ; 
and    he  was    convinced,    that  it   would 
be  likely   to   be  satisfactory  both  to  the 
landlords  and  the  occupying  tenants  of 
Ireland.     Again,  such  an  arrangement,  as 
fixing   the   Poor-law  taxation   upon    the 
latter  class,  would  establish  a  groundwork 
for  carrying  the    Municipal   Corporation 
Bill  into  operation,  for  it  would  establish 
a  qualification  for  voters  under  that  bill. 
He  was   anxious  to  see  all   those   three 
great  and  important  measures  carried,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  free 
either  House  of  Parliament  from  repeated 
discussions  on  Irish  affairs.  Having  thrown 
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oat  tbese  saggestions,  h«  had  shovo  a 
resKliDefls  to  put  his  shoalder  to  the  wheel, 
and  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmoet  of  his 
power  to  render  those  bills  acceptable  in 
that  country. 

The  Bishop  of  Derrif  was  understood  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners^ 
though  he  had  frequently  had  the  misfbr- 
tune,  as  one  of  the  body,  to  differ  from 
many  of  them.  He  trusted  that  an  op- 
portunity would  he  afforded  for  an  investi- 
gation or  their  conduct,  from  which  they 
ivould  not  shrink,  and  on  a  fitting  occasion, 
perhaps  on  the  tithe  discussion,  he  should 
enter  on  the  subject.  He  could  not  but 
express  his  regret,  that  the  measure  which 
bad  been  introduced  by  his  noble  Friend 
and  relative  (Earl  Grey),  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  had  met  with 
the  discountenance  it  had  received.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  thus  much 
in  the  absence  of  the  most  reverend  Pre- 
late at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


»i«wwr»no»»xfc« 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  April  6,  \S38. 

MnrvTM.]  PetitioM  pNKBted.  By  Sir  Robbst  Bavs- 
80M,  tma  JMtat<  lif  Mr.  UAttYur,  tfom.  AAtofrunte^ 
Lyne,  and  Welshpool,  by  Mr.  Bainbs,  firom;llirfleld,  and 
odMT  plaes  in  YorMiira,  by  Mr.  BtorBBMoir,  ftom 
plaoM  in  LaaeMhiMb  by  Sir  O.  SvBioBfiAirD,  tnm  wve 
nd  piaoit  ia  Yorluhire,  and  by  Mr.  Catlst,  nod  Blr- 
AoLioifBY,  from  wvexal  placea.  tot  the  Immediate  Aboli-* 
lion  of  Negro  Apprentioeihlp.'-By  Mr.  Bainbb,  tnm 
Congrcgationt  in  Scotland,  againaC  the  grant  of  any  addi- 
tional Endowmenta  to  Uie  Sooteh  Churoii.— By  SicR. 
BATBBOir,  Ihna  the  oounty  of  Londonderry,  against  the 
Irish  Poor^Law.— By  Mr.  Colooboun,  from  Kirkaldy, 
finr  Endowments  to  the  Sootdi  Church.— By  Mr.  Town- 
LBT  Parkbr,  from  Preston,  complaining  of  Duties  on 
English  Goodi  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Brbach  op  Privilege— Mr.  Poul- 
TSR.3  Mr.  Blacksione  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  and  it  was  to  him  a  most  painful 
duty,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  letter  which  had  been  printed  in  The 
Morning  Chronicle  of  that  morning ;  and 
he  thought  himself,  as  an  individual,  and 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  likewise 
thinks  that  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
He  felt  that  this  letter  was  quite  indefens- 
ible, and  it  was  such  a  letter  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  gentleman  whose  name  was 
signed  to  it.  He  could  not  believe,  that  it 
was  written  by  Mr.  Poulter,  the  late 
Member  for  Shaftesbury.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  he  could  scarcely  believe, 
that  a  petson  belonging  to  the  legal  pro- 


feBsioD  could  hare  written  such  a  letter  5 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  necessary,  in  tbe  6r8t  instance,  to 
call  the  printer  of  The  Morning  Chronicle 
to  the  bar,  to  see  whether  the  gentleman 
^hose  name  was  affixed  to  the  Tetter  had 
written  it  or  not.  Now,  when  he  read 
this  letter  he  was  sure  the  hon.  Members 
of  the  C!ommittee  would  bear  him  out  in 
the  opinion  that  he  expressed,  that  the 
statements  contained  in  the  letter  were 
unfounded  and  unjust.  He  would  com- 
mence by  readinv  the  several  paragraphs 
to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  (^1  the 
attention  of  the  House.  *  He  should,  how- 
ever, first  state,  that  the  letter  was  signed 
"  J.  S.  Poulter,"  and  purported  to  have 
been  written  on  the  4ui  of  April,  18d8« 
It  was  a  letter  deliberately  written — it 
was  not  written  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment;  for  the  Committee  had,  he 
believed,  come  to  the  resolution  of  unseat- 
ittg  Mr.  Poulter  on  the  31st  of  March, 
and  even  the  Sabbath-day  intervened  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  their  determina* 
tion  and  Mr.  Poulte?s  writing  the  follow- 
ing  letter: — 

*'To  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Shaftes- 
bury—Oentlemen«-An  unprincipled  combina- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  ex« 
posed  has  been  but  too  successfal.  A  petition, 
which  under  ordinary  cinmmstances  and  with 
a  fair  Committee  might  probably  have  been 
found  frivolous  and  vexatious,  has,  by  tbe 
effect  of  mere  chance,  been  enabled  to  call  to 
its  assistance  the  services  of  the  roost  corrupt 
majority  of  a  Committee  that  ever  degraded 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  name  of 
the  Commons  of  England.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament.  The  printing  of  the 
evidence  by  the  order  of  the  House  will,  I 
trust,  exhibit  to  you  and  to  the  world  the  full 
particulars  of  this  most  flagrant  and  wicked 
case 


ff 


The  next  paragraph  related  to  the  re- 
vising barrister.  That  eentleman  was 
attacked,  and  he  now  noticed  the  attack 
only  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  he 
had  given  his  testimony  in  the  best  taste 
possible ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was  only 
expressing  the  universal  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Committee  when  he  said 
that  they  all  highly  approved  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Graves  had  given  his 
testimony :— ^ 

**  The  conduct  of  a  revising  barrister  of  the 
name  of  Graves,  in  neither  giving  the  overseer 
of  Stower  Provost  an  entire  day  for  bringing 
in  his  list,  nor  adjourning  (as  it  was  bis  duty 
to  bave  done)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
Q2 
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even  the  most  trivial  and  technical  objection 
being  raised,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  mon- 
strous injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  upon 
nie.  The  Committee  having  decided  this  point 
in  my  favour  after  an  elaborate  and  unanswer- 
able argument,  founded  upon  reason,  prin- 
ciple, and  justice,  as  well  as  precedent,  sub- 
sequently, on  the  application  of  the  peti- 
tioner's counsel,  re-opened  the  matter,  and 
'ultimately  reversed  their  own  solemn  deci- 
sion." 

[^Cheers  from  Mr,  CConnelL']  Now, 
as  he  heard  the  hoo.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Dublin,  cheer,  he  must  say 
this,  that  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  what  was  stated  did  not  take 
place.  He  could  tell  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin,  who  had  cheered,  what  did 
take  place,  and  be  wished  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact.  They  were  called  upon 
to  strike  off  the  name  of  George  Mulhns. 
Evidence  was  giren  before  3iem  ;  but 
then  it  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 
validate the  vote,  and  therefore  they 
strui-k  off  the  vote  of  George  MuUins. 
He  begged  pardon,  they  retained  the 
vote.  The  counsel,  then^  for  the  peti- 
tioners, the  next  day  that  they  met,  then 
tendered  to  them  further  evidence;  that 
was  more  evidence  against  the  votes  than 
what  they  had  in  George  Mullin's  case. 
They  then  examined  the  revising  bar- 
rister, and  on  his  evidence  they  struck  off 
the  remaining  votes,  but  they  never  struck 
off  the  vote  of  George  Mullins.  He  be- 
lieved that  any  lawyer  would  have  acted 
as  they  had  done  on  the  first  day ;  the 
only  evidence  they  had  was  the  letter  of 
an  overseer,  which  was  afterwards  contra- 
dicted by  the  writer,  the  letter  went  on  to 
say — 

"The  revising  barrister,  a  man  of  long 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  of  the  same  politics 
with  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  whose 
business  it  was  to  know  the  law  and  to  act 
upon  it,  bad  not  tlie  grace  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee, according  to  the  fact,  that  having  de- 
parted hastily  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
day,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  return,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  overseer,  to  perform  the  minis- 
terial act  of  revising  a  list  that  was  totally  un- 
objected  to,  but  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
and  could  say  nothing  of  the  law,  and  begged 
tiie  Committee  to  instruct  him.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Committee,  whose  ignorance  upon 
the  subject  was  second  only  to  their  corrup- 
tion, were  thus  enabled  to  put  their  decision 
upon  the  shoulders  of  this  gentleman.*' 

Upon  one  disputed  point  in  the  Com- 
mittee, continued  the  hon.  Member,  the 
division  was  ten  to  one,  and  on  another, 
that  of  considering  the  votes  under  the 


same  class  as  George  MuUins,  aa  seven 
to  four.  He  then  proceeded  with  the 
letter :— 

^The  next  main  feature  was  this;— An 
overseer,  a  partisan  of  my  adversary,  bad 
caused  by  his  sole  evidence  four  votes  to  be 
struck  off  from  my  poll,  on  the  ground  of  non- 
payment of  rates.  On  the  fifth  case  his  oath 
was  contradicted  by  two  receipts  produced  in 
his  own  hand-writing ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  no  judge  who  ever  sat  in  Westminster- 
hall  would  have  permitted  a  case  to  go  to  the 
jury  for  their  consideration  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man  so  exposed  and  contradicted.  My 
counsel  of  course  applied  for  the  restoration 
of  the  four  votes  :  the  Committee  refused  to 
allow  it.  In  this  way  my  majority  was  de- 
stroyed, and  my  seat  as  completely  filched 
from  me  as  ever  a  purse  was  stolen  from  a 
person  on  the  common  highway.'' 

Here,  again,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  this  was  a  very  great  misstatement. 
Counsel  had  asked  them  to  reverse  their 
decision  after  they  were  convinced  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  witness ;  and  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  could  not 
go  into  the  case  again.  They  had  proofs 
of  the  man's  inaccuracy,  but  that  was  not 
the  time  for  going  into  them.  He  had 
now  to  come  to  the  last  paragraph,  which 
the  House,  he  was  sure,  must  consider  as 
most  unfounded  and  most  untrue  :«— 

''I  was  unwilling  to  witness  in  person 
these  disgraceful  scenes;  but  I  am  assured 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  a  section  of  the 
Committee  were  accompanied  by  such  exter- 
nal and  convincing  signs  of  partiality  to  my 
opponent  and  prejudice  against  myself  as  to 
excite  the  disgust  of  even  casual  spectators  ! 
Do  not  suppose,  that  the  high-mindea  men  who 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  what  is  called  the 
Tory  party  can  approve  of  these  things.  I 
have  reason  to  know,  that  they  regard  such 
criminal  acts  with  the  greatest  disapprobation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  I  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  degree  of  iniquity  compared  with 
which  the  irregular  acts  of  all  former  Com- 
mittees may  fairly  claim  to  stand  excused." 

The  remaining  paragraphs  he  did  not 
mean  to  trouble  the  House  with,  as  they 
did  not  refer  to  the  matter  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  its  attention.  They  were, 
too,  only  the  self-praises  of  Mr.  roulter 
himself.  He  would  not  now  proceed  fur- 
ther ;  but  he  hedged  to  say  that  he  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  printer  of 
T/ie  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper  to  the 
bar  on  Monday  evening,  and  also  Mr. 
Poulter.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee whose  conduct  had  been  impugned  had 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  conscientious  be- 
lief,  and  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
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justice  of  the  case ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  hon.  Member  who  under  his  own  con- 
scientious convictions  had  differed  from 
them»  wouid  at  least  giro  them  crei^it  for 
being  influenced  by  the  same  pure  ibotives 
from  which  he  himself  had  acted*  He 
concluded  by  handing  in  the  letter  con- 
taining the  passages  objected  to. 

The  letter  baring  been  read  at  the 
table, 

Mr.  Blackstone  moyed,  that  John  Layer 
Poulter,  Beq.y  of  the  Temple,  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  and  Martin  Smith  Metcalf, 
ofS,  Savo^-street^  Strand,  the  printer  of 
The  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper^  do  at- 
tend at  the  bar  of  this  House  on  Monday 
next,  the  9th  of  April. 

Mr.  Elliot,  as  a  member  of  the  Shaftes- 
bury Committee,  felt  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  occasion,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  the  more  particularly  bound  to  do  so, 
as  he  considered  he  was  so  distinctly  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House.     He  had  then 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  however  much 
he  miffht  hare  differed  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  upon  man^  mate- 
rial points,  it  never  had  entered  into  his 
mind,  nor  indeed  did  he  think,  that  any 
Gentleman  could  suppose,  that  the  hon. 
Members  from  whom  he  differed  were  in- 
fluenced by  corrupt  motives.    He  said  this 
although  he  had  differed  from  those  hon. 
Members  upon  almost  every  point-^he  did 
so  honestly  and  openly.     He  gave  them 
credit  for  doing  the  same.  There  appeared 
to  him  to  be  good  feelin|^  on  either  side, 
although  it  was  his  opinion  that,  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  there 
was  a   perversion  of  justice.     What  he 
meant  to  say,  was  an  honest  perversion 
of  justice.     In  his  judgment  there  was  a 
perversion  of  justice ;   m  their  judgment 
there  was  not.     He  did  not  presume  to 
say  whether  he  or  they  were  in  error.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wallingford  had  alluded 
to  the  vote  of  George  Mullins,  and  the 
vote  which  the  Committee  had  come  to 
respecting  it.      He  did  not  think,  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  properly  explained 
that  matter — ^he  was    sure    the  mistake 
fellen  into  was  not  intentional ;   but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  counsel  who  opened  the 
case  infinmed  the  Committee  that  a  single 
vote  would  be  put  before  them  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  thirty-one  votes.  Then 
the  thirty-one  votes  were  to  be  decided 
upon  the  case  of  George  Mullins.     That 
was  the  understanding  of  the  counsel  upon 
both  ^des^  and  then  t)iey  took  the  TOte  of 


George  Mullins  into  consideration.    They 
decided,  then,  that  that  vote  was  to  be 
held  good.    During  the  discussion  upon 
this  subject  the  counsel  of  the  petitioners 
were  taxed  with  not  having  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee,  the  revising  barrister. 
It  was  said,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  ffive  proper   evidence  in  this 
case.    To  this  the  answer  of  the  opposite 
counsel  was,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  sum- 
mon a  judge  to  give  evidence  upon  a  case 
which  he  had  decided  in  his  own  court. 
It  was  out  of  courtesy,  they  declared^  that 
they  had  refused  to  summon  the  revising 
barrister,  and  the  counsel  actually  treated 
it  as  a  thing  which  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.     It  was  said  it  would  be  impro- 
per and  indelicate  to  summon  him  after  he 
bad  decided  upon    the  vote.     On  their 
then  deciding  on  the  vote  of  George  Mul- 
lins on  the  first  evening,  the  counsel  for 
the  sitting  Member  said,  that  he  supposed 
it  was  to  be  concluded  that  they  had  then 
disposed  of   that  whole  class  of    voters. 
The  answer  to  which  was,  that  they  must 
not  do  that  then,  because  they  haa  other 
objections  to  offer.       Now,   his  opinion 
certainly  at  the  time  was,  that  they  were 
deciding  and  determining  upon  the  thirty- 
one  votes.     The  petitioners'  counsel  the 
next  morning  proposed  to  call  the  revising 
barrister,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  tes- 
timony to   the    thirty    votes,  respecting 
which   upon  the  night  before  he  consi- 
dered they  had  decided,    and  to  which 
votes  George  Mullins  was  the  key.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, tnat  they  had  disposed  of  thirty- 
one  votes — it  was  the  opinion  of  another 
portion  that  they  had  not.     He  was  sure 
that  this  was  an  honest  opinion,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  hon.  Gentlemen  gave 
this  opinion,  because  they  felt  that  the 
petitioner  was  fully  entitled  to  the  opinion 
of  the  revising  barrister.     He  was  accord- 
ingly called  in,  and  the  decision  came  to 
on  the  vote  of  George  Mullins  was   not 
held  to  be  a  right  decision,  because  the 
evidence  of  the  revising  barrister  went  to 
overset  the  evidence  on  which  the  first 
decision  was  founded.     He  felt  doubt  him- 
self whether  they    ought,    after    having 
disposed    of   thirty-one    votes,    to    have 
opened  thirty  of  them  for  fresh  revision. 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  he  raised 
an  objection.     With  regard  to  the  revisins^ 
barrister's  evidence,  he  must  say,  from 
observation,  that  he  considered  it  to  have 
been  fairly  and  honestly  given.     He  con- 
sidered that  no  imputation  attached  to 
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that  evidence;  and  whatever  party  that 
gentleman  might  be  oit,  for  he  aid  not 
know,  he  considered  that  he  gave  honest 
and  tme  evidence^  and  he  regretted,  that 
it  had  been  called  in  question.  With  re- 
gard to  the  evidence  of  Bennett,  whose 
credit  was  shaken,  the  circumstances  were 
these.  He  declared,  that  a  certain  person 
had  not  paid  his  rates  till  after  the  elec- 
tion. He  was  questioned  in  every  style 
possible  with  regard  to  the  payment,  and 
still  declared  that  the  rates  had  not  been 

Eaid.  A  receipt  was  then  handed  in,  which 
e  admitted  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  which  was  for  the  July  rates.  ^  The 
witness  admitted  the  receipt,  but  said  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  putting  July  in- 
stead of  May.    He  was  asked  if  he  was 
sure  that  this  was  the  case,  and  he  said  he 
felt  sure  it  was.     After  asserting  this 
pretty  roundly,  another  receipt  was  handed 
in  for  the  May  rate,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  witness.    The  Committee  retained  the 
vote.     There  was  another  circumstance 
which  came  before   the    Committee — he 
meant  the  treating ;  but  he  was  not  sure 
whether  the  letter  alluded  to  it  or  not.    It 
appeared     that    there    was   treating    in 
Shaftesburyi  both  before  and  after  the 
election.     It  was  proved,  also,  that  the 
petitioner  had  sent  money  down  to  Shaftes- 
bury, which  was  placed  in   the  bank  of 
Brodie  and  Co.    A  person  of  the  name  of 
Buckland,  who  was  proved  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  petitioner  drew  out  450/.  of  this 
money,  by  paying  it  in  checks  in  favour  of 
the  publicans  where  treating  had  taken 
place.    There  was  quite  sufficient  proof 
that  treating  had  taken  place,  and  on  that 
ground  he  did  express  a  strong  opinion. 
But  he  thought  he  ought  to  state   the 
grounds  on  which  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee  held  a  different  opinion. 
It  was  first  of  all  sworn  by  all  the  pub- 
licans that  they  received  no  orders  to  open 
their  houses  irom  the  petitioner  or  hb 
agents.    They  had  opened  them  on  specu- 
lation, but  acknowledged  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  the  petitioner,  for  in 
all  former  elections  they  had  been  paid  by 
the  person  in  whose  favour  they  had  openea 
their  houses,  and  they  expected  the  same 
on  that  occasion.  It  was,  however,  proved, 
that  they  had  received  no  orders  from  the 
petitioner.  There  was,  however,  this  pecu- 
liarity with  regard  to  this  letter,  that  they 
were  all  taxed  and  reduced  by  the  agent  of 
the  petitioner.  These  reductions  amounted 
in  some  bills  to  one-half,  in  others  to  a 
Iburtii^  and  in  others  to  ten  per  ce&t»  and 


so  on,  but  no  rule  seemed  to  regulate  the 
reduction.  It  was  suggested  by  the  eoun. 
sel  for  the  petitioner,  that,  probably,  these 
reductions  were  made  in  consequence  ot 
the  expenses  incurred  after  the  testing  of 
the  writ,  such  expenses  being  illegal.  This 
suggestion  was  received  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  as  probable,  but  he  acknow. 
ledged  that,  in  this  opinion,  he  did  not 
concur.  He  would  state  the  reason  ;  the 
treating  had  been  carried  on  for  twenty- 
five  days—namely,  five  days  beyond  the 
testing  of  the  writ.  The  deduction,  there* 
fore,  in  every  bill  ought  to  be  the  expense 
of  the  five  days,  or  one-fifth.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  Some  deductions  were 
as  much  as  one-half  of  the  bill ;  and,  be* 
sides,  the  publicans  themselves  all  swore 
that  the  reason  why  the  deductions  were 
made  was,  that  they  had  charged  too 
much ;  that  the  Committee  of  the  peti- 
tioners had  taxed  the  bills,  and  thought 
them  too  high.  He  (Mr.  Elliot)  was  of 
opinion,  that  treating  was  proved,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  was  of  a  oon« 
trary  opinion.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  Committee  had  necided  contrary  to 
justice  and  to  the  evidence,  for  so  strong, 
m  his  opinion,  was  the  evidence,  that  even 
in  a  case  of  murder  he  would  hang  a  man 
upon  it.  He  would  add  one  other  word. 
The  witnesses  called  to  prove  the  treating 
were  very  unwilling  witnesses.  They  had 
been  all  employed  in  treating  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioner,  and,  of  course,  they 
would  all  give  as  little  evidence  as  they 
could ;  and,  indeed,  every  member  of  the 
Committee  was  of  that  opinion.  In  proof 
of  these  facts,  he  could  state  one  instance. 
There  whs  one  book  of  accounts  which  the 
Committee  particularly  requured.  The 
person  to  whom  it  belonged,  notwithstand* 
ing  he  received  orders  to  bring,  up  the 
book,  left  it  behind,  and  when,  at  length, 
it  was  produced,  the  leaves  containing  the 
particular  account  were  torn  out.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  certainly  did  form 
a  very  strong  opioion.  With  regard  to 
the  letter  which  had  appeared,  he  must 
say,  differing  in  opinion  as  he  did  from  the 
majority  of  the  Cfommtttee,  he  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  attribute 
to  them  any  but  the  most  proper  and 
honest  motives.  He  was  ready  to  near  his 
testimony  that  they  were  solely  actuated 
by  feelings  of  this  description,  however 
much  he  difiered  from  them  in  opinion. 

Captain  Mathem  said,  that  in  the  very 

peculiar  position  in  whidi  he  was  plaeed  he 

I  should  be  natnraUy  expected  to  say  a  few 
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words.  The  hoD.  Member  who  liist 
sp(»ke  had  not  oonfined  himself  to  the  points 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee^ but  had  entered  into  other  matters 
which  had  occurred  before  the  Committee. 
It  had  been  said,  that  his  being  in  that 
House  was  the  result  of  a  combination. 
He  begged  to  deny  this  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.  If«  indeed*  by  a  combination  it  was 
intended  to  express  the  union  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  had  possessions  in 
Shaftesbury,  and  also  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent tradesmen  there,  he  would 
acknowledge  that  he  was  in  the  House  in 
consequence  of  such  combination.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire  had  aU 
luded  to  the  subject  of  treating.  He 
must  admit  that  at  the  last  election,  as  on 
all  former  elections,  there  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  Siiaftesbury  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness on  both  sides.  He  believed,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  opposed  to  him 
did  not  sanction  such  proceedings  any  more 
than  he  (Captain  Mathew)  did,  for  he 
could  truly  state,  that  this  treating  was  not 
only  without  his  orders,  but  against  his 
positive  official  notice.  He  had  attended 
in  the  Committee^room  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  called  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Roxburghshire  to  state  whether, 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  room,  he  had 
not  sat  close  to  that  hon.  Member,  and 
removed  from  those  who  might  be  called 
his  friends,  and  with  whom  he  agreed  in 
politics,  but  with  whom  he  had  never  had 
any  communication  of  anv  sort  or  kind, 
unless  on  going  out  of  toe  Committee- 
room  interchanging  words  of  salutation. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  witnesses 
to  proye  treating  had  been  unwilling 
witnesses.  But  they  had  heard  that  many 
of  them  were  discontented  at  being  paid 
only  one-half  of  their  claims,  and  one  of 
them  was  proved  in  evidence  to  have 
become  insolvent  since  the  election  owing 
to  the  expense  he  had  gone  to,  and  yet  the 
same  party  had  depowd  that  he  had  no 
elaim  agunst  him  for  payment.  He  must 
say,  therefore,  that  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  stating  that  these  men  were 
anything  but  unwilling  witnesses  |  and 
when  the  House  recollected  what  this 
description  of  witnesses  was,  and  what 
scenes  generally  were  exhibited  at  Shaftes- 
bury during  the  tine  of  an  election,  he  was 
sure  they  would  not  consider,  that  this  class 
of  witaesses  would  olgect  to  a  new  election. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  begged  to 
axpfess  his  deep  regret  at  the  matter  before 
the  Hoiue,  and  pexhapo  be  might  add.his 


sincere  wish  that  some  means  would  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  it  fairly  and  freely 
on  both  sides.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
bis  opponent  was  most  amiable  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  character,  while  he  was  of  an 
anxious  and  exoitable  disposition.  He 
knew  that  during  the  election  he  (Mr. 
Pouiter)  had  suffered  that  degree  of  ill- 
ness that  obliged  him  to  be  confined  to  his 
room,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  his 
canvass.  He  was  aware  that  this  arose 
from  physical  illness.  He  could  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  this  letter  had  been 
written  under  those  feelings ;  and  though 
he  might  justly  complain  of  having  been 
put  to  the  expense  <^  a  petition,  and  of 
naving  been  for  a  time  kept  out  of 
that  House  by  illegal  votes,  still  he 
would  not  do  so,  and  he  would  only  say 
that  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pouiter)  had  written  this  letter 
perfectly  believing  that  it  was  true,  however 
much  he  was  mistaken.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  what 
had  already  occurred  was  quite  sufficient 
without  carrying  the  matter  further. 

Lord  Worsley  said,  that  this  was  rather 
an  inconvenient  way  of  settling  this  mat- 
ter. As  the  hon.  Member  for  Wallingford 
(Mr.  Blackstone)  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  move,  that  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  be  printed, he  (Lord  Wors- 
iey)  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  post- 
poning this  motion  until  after  the  evidence 
was  printed.  He  thought  that  they  would 
then  be  better  able  to  come  to  a  right 
decision,  when  every  member  of  the  House, 
by  reading  the  evidence,  would  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  statements  made  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  Blackstone  said,  that  it  was  with 
great  pain  he  had  taken  the  present  course ; 
but  as  this  was  a  knreach  of  privilege,  he 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  it.  He  did 
not  think,  that  it  would  be  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  House  to  postpone  the 
motion. 

Mr.  fi.  Palmer  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  did  not  in  any  way  de- 
pend on  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee.  The  question  was,  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  let  this  subject  drop. 
The  gentleman  who  wrote  tlie  letter  com- 
plained of,  had  been  for  some  time  a  Mem-* 
her  of  that  House,  and  must  have  known 
that  if  he  presumed  to  use  expressions  in 
that  House  reflecting  on  the  Committees, 
the  Speaker  would  have  called  him  directly 
to  order.  Not  long  ago  the  House  baa 
thought  it  its  duty  to  take  under  coosidera^ 
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tion  tbe  conduct  of  a  Member  for  spealcing 
of  the  Committees  in  the  aggregate,  and 
the  Speaker  was  called  upon  to  perform  a 
painful  duty  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
present  case  there  was  a  letter  reflecting 
improperly  upon  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
Committee,  and  he  felt  it  impossible  that 
such  a  proceeding  could  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  House.  He  thought  it  exceedingly 
probable,  that  when  the  Gentleman  who 
signed  the  letter  came  to  the  bar,  he  would 
express  his  contrition  for  using  such  im- 
proper expressions.  Until  this  was  done 
he  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  p08t])oning 
the  matter. 

Mr.  O'Ckmnell  would  ask  the  House 
whether  it  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
printer  to  the  bar  of  the  House  ?  He 
submitted  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Poulter 
was  a  gentleman  of  that  high  standing 
and  respectability  in  society  that  he  would 
not  have  allowed  his  name  to  hare  ap- 
peared from  the  morning  to  the  present 
time  if  he  had  not  written  the  letter,  with- 
out informing  the  parties  interested  that 
it  was  a  forgery.  They  had  every  reason 
to  be  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Poulter 
had  signed  the  letter,  and  until  Mr.  Poul- 
ter denied  it  he  could  not  see  why  the 
unfortunate  printer  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House.  He  would  submit, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
motion  went,  it  had  better  be  omitted.  He 
would  not  have  spoken  at  all  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  had  not  alluded  to 
his  case.  Now,  what  had  that  precedent  to 
do  with  the  present  case?  A  bad  precedent 
was  not  to  be  followed.  He  thought  it  most 
important  that  they  should  have  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  before 
them,  and  particularly  after  the  statement 
that  had  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
facts  given  in  evidence.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  read  that  part  of  the  letter 
that  referred  to  treating.  He  thought 
this  was  u  most  important  feature  in  the 
case.  If  the  statements  that  had  been 
made  were  proved  in  the  evidence,  he  did 
not  know  how  any  man  in  his  senses  could 
have  arrive' i  at  the  conclusion  which  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  had  arrived 
at  Thiit  was  not  the  first  time  that  Com. 
mittees  of  that  House  had  been  charged 
with  deciding  fr(»m  party  bias,  and  he 
thought  it  absolutely  imperative  upon 
the  House  to  set  itself  right  with  the 
public  oh  this  point.  ^Cheers  from  the 
Opjros  tioH  henchesr\  Did  that  cheer  mean 
approbation  of  the  present  system.     [No, 


no  /^  Then  it  meant  condemnation.  As 
the  system  was  condemned,  why  take  an 
isolated  instance  and  make  a  victim  be- 
cause he  chose  to  express  an  opinion? 
They  were  going  about  a  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding. It  had  been  said,  that  Mr. 
Poulter,  when  he  appeared  at  the  bar, 
would  make  an  apology  for  what  he  had 
said.  If  Mr.  Poulter  was  in  his  senses, 
and  made  an  apology,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  would  stand  in  a  very  enviable 
situation,  after  deliberately  publishing  the 
letter  in  question.  That,  however,  was 
for  Mr.  Poulter  himself,  but  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  printer  being  called  to  the 
bar  at  all.  He  must  also  protest  against 
inflicting  any  censure  upon  Mr.  Poulter 
until  the  evidence  was  pnnted,  and  all  the 
facts  were  before  the  House.  If  it  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  he  should 
move,  tnat  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Poulter,  if  he  avowed  the  publication, 
should  be  suspended  till  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  was  before  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  judge  whether  there  was 
any  case  to  justify  the  publication  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Blackstone  had  no  objection  to 
have  that  part  of  the  letter  read  which 
referred  to  treating,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  was  at  all  necessary. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved,  that  the  derk  at 
the  table  read  the  passage. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  pas- 
sage :^- 

**  We  then  proved  a  case  of  treating  so  ex- 
tensive and  decisive,  that  if  any  one  should 
desire  to  state  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which 
such  an  allegation  should  be  sustained,  he 
might  be  content  to  take  as  an  example  what 
was  substantiated  before  the  Committee. 
Ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  establish- 
ing this  part  of  the  case,  by  the  notorious 
fact  that  unlimited  treating  was  the  only  mode 
an  entire  stranger  could  adopt  of  standing 
against  one  who  did,  and  does  at  this  moment, 
possess  the  affections  and  opinions  of  a  large 
majority  of  your  constituency.  This  proof 
was  also  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as 
tlie  rest  of  my  just  and  righteous  cause." 

Sir  T.  Fremantle  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  put  the  printer  to  unnecessary  incon- 
venience, but,  consistently  with  the  forms 
of  the  House,  he  thought  that  the  printer's 
attendance  must  be  required.  If  Mr. 
Poulter  avowed  the  letter,  the  printer 
would  not  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  was  any  great  hardship  in 
directing  the  printer  to  come  down  to  the 
House.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  letter 
was  a  febrication,  and  he  should  be  happy 
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to  find  it  so.  Some  individual,  in  the 
bope  of  attracting  more  attention  to  the 
subject^  might  hare  forged  the  letter,  and 
in  that  case  the  attendance  of  the  printer 
would  be  necessary. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  before  the 
question  was  put>  he  wished  to  address  a 
tew  remarks  to  the  House.  The  House 
seemed,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  hare  come 
to  a  decision  that  cases  of  this  kind  ought 
to  hare  precedence.  He  must  sny  again, 
that  he  entertained  a  very  contrary  opin- 
ion, and  he  was  convinced,  and  more  con- 
vinced every  day,  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  the  most  prudent  course  that  the 
House  could  adopt  would  be  to  allow  the 
matter  to  pass  unnoticed.  With  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  Shaftesbury  Election 
Committee,  he  must  say,  as  he  did  on  all 
others,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  the 
merits  of  any  question  that  was  decided  be- 
fore the  Election  Committees.  These  Com- 
mittees were  the  regular  tribunals  to  de- 
cide those  cases.  He  supposed,  that  they 
decided  according  to  conscience  and  ac- 
cording to  evidence,  and  he  would  never 
make  any  remark  as  to  whether  they  had 
decided  right  or  wrong.  With  respect  to 
the  general  question,  he  might  have  occa- 
sion again  to  detail  to  the  House  the  line 
which  he  thought  it  most  eligible  for  the 
House  to  adopt ;  but  he  would  only  say 
now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Poulter,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  himself  that  the  letter  was 
a  genuine  document,  and  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Poulter.  That  gentleman,  no  doubt, 
was,  as  had  been  stated,  of  an  anxious 
temper,  and  he  conceived  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  expressions  made 
use  of  had  arisen  from  that  anxious  tem- 
per of  mind;  but  he  must  say,  seeing 
every  day  the  anonymous  charges  made 
against  Election  Committees,  accusing 
them,  whether  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Members  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  or  of 
the  other  side,  of  most  corrupt,  most  nefa*- 
rious,  and  most  perjured  conduct  in  their 
decisions,  that  his  respect  and  regard  for 
Mr.  Poulter  were  increased  and  not  dimi- 
nished from  his  having  had  the  courage  to 
add  his  name  to  his  letter  instead  of  pub. 
lishing  it  anonymously. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Slavbry  Abolition  Act.]  The  order 
of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  Into 
Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act 
Amendment  Bill, 

Mr.  James  Stewart  rose  to  move  as  an 


instruction  to  the  Committee  a  clause,  that 
negro  apprenticeship,  as  established  by  the 
5d  and  4th  William  4th.,  cap.  75,  should 
cease  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1838.  The  planters,  said  the  hon. 
Member,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  and 
shameful  violation  of  all  the    conditions 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform  in 
consideration  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
Every  thing  which     this    country    had 
promised  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  while 
the  planters,  upon  their  part,  hadfkiled  to 
make  good  any  one  engagement  into  which 
they  had  entered.     The  first  and  most  im- 
portant particular  in  which  they  had  Mled 
to  perform  their  engagements  was  their 
entirely  omitting  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
classification  of  slaves  whether  prsedial  or 
non-preedial.     The  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Go- 
vernor, and  Lord  Glenelg  clearly  established 
the  (act,  that  up  to  the  present  moment 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  had  not  passed 
any  Act  to  regulate  the  classification  of 
apprentices  in  that  island.    The  second 
breach  of   good  faith  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  was  the  neglect  to  pass  any 
law,  or  at  least  any  sufficient  law,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  police  force.     Some  re- 
gulations, it  is  true,  were  made,  but  being 
considered  insufiicient,  were  disallowed  by 
Lord  Glenelg.     The  third  particular  was 
their  omitting  to  pass  a  law  to  preserve  the 
customary  allowances  to  the  apprentices. 
The  fourth  respect  in  which  they  had  vio- 
lated the  conditions  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  regulated  the  hours  of  work  and  la^ 
hour.     In  the  fifth  place  they  had  wholly 
neglected  to  pass  a  proper  system  of  valu- 
ation, so  as  to  allow  the  apprentice  to  pur. 
chase  his  freedom  at  a  fair  price.     The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  1836  proved 
the  defoctive  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
appointed  for  those  who  were  desirous  of 
purchasing  their  freedom.  That  Committee 
made  several  recommendations,  all  of  which 
had  been  totally  disregarded  by  the  colo- 
nial legislature.  Sixthly,  they  had  omitted 
to  pass  a  law  to  proftct  the  special  magis- 
trates against  vexatious  prosecutions,  and 
to  secure  their  independence.  He  ventured 
to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that    the  ordinary   local  tribunals  were 
effectually  closed  against  the  negro  popu- 
lation, and  were  worse  than  useless.  It  was 
only  to  the  special  magistrates    that  the 
poor  negroes  could  look  for  justice  and  pro- 
tection.   One  great  object  of  the  Abolition 
Act  was  to  provide  a  tribunal  which  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  plantersy  but  de^ 
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rive  its  powers  from  the  Colonial-office. 
That  objectta  however,  had  been  wholly 
frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  planters. 
Every  single  undertaking  which  they  had 
entered  into  had  been  violated,  and  their 
conduct  could  be  best  described  by  saying, 
that  "  they  had  done  what  they  ought  not 
to  have  done*  and  had  eft  undone  what 
tliey  ought  to  have  done."  From  all  which 
he  had  heard  or  read,  the  substance  of 
which  he  had  stated  to  the  House,  he 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  the  colonial 
Legislature  had  neglected  those  things 
which  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  had  done 
thoso  acts  which  the  Act  intended  should 
not  be  done^  they  had  violated  their  con* 
tract,  and  Parliament  had  a  right  in  the 
very  next  Session  after  the  Act  had  passed 
to  bring  a  Bill  to  abolish  negro  apprentice* 
ship  at  once.  The  condition  of  the  negroes 
haa  become  worse  since  the  Abolition  Act 
came  into  operation,  and  they  did  not  re^ 
ceive  that  protection  which  the  Legislature 
bad  intended  in  tlie  appointment  of  the 
special  magistrates.  Those  magistrates 
were  becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  the  planters.  Go* 
vernment  was  bound  to  take  measures 
either  to  compel  the  colonial  Legislatures 
to  do  justice  to  the  negroes  or  to  do  it  itself. 
The  House  had  now  a  precedent  for  deal- 
ing with  refractory  colonial  Legislatures  in 
the  dictator  whom  they  were  sending  out 
to  Canada ;  and  after  such  a  precedent  he 
was  not  without  the  hope  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  Session,  he  should  find  some 
such  Act  passed  for  Jamaica  as  would  com- 
pel the  planters  to  do  justice  to  the  negroes. 
The  Parliament  owed  it  to  the  negroes,  and 
to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  dignity  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  clause  which  he 
was  aboQt  to  move.  If  the  negro  had  a 
good  masteri  his  condition  had  been  gra- 
dually improved,  and  he  was  fit  for  instant 
emancipation  ;  if  he  had  a  bad  master, 
tliat  was  too  a  still  stronger  reason  for  re- 
leasing him  from  the  planter's  power.  The 
longer  this  act  of  justice  was  delayed  by 
this  country,  the  lesf  would  be  its  moral 

tower.  Why  should  England  remain  be- 
iod  some  minor  states  in  passing  such  an 
act  of  justice?  Bolivia  had  given  com- 
plete emancipation  to  its  slaves,  so  Bad 
Mexico ;  Hayti  had  done  so  long  affo»  and 
it  was  onlv  since  she  had  done  so  that  she 
had  taken  her  station  amongst  nations.  He 
hoped,  though  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
might  net  be  signalised  by  the  trophies  of 
war,  it  might  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
jiliU  gi:e»lir  glory  oi  having  \mn  that  in 


which  the  negroes  iu  our  colonies  were 
made  completely  free.  The  hun.  Gentle- 
man brought  up  his  amendment. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  as  tlie  present 
Bill  was  entitled  an  Act  fur  the  Aniend- 
ment  of  an  Act  relating  to  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  and  as  the  present  motion 
related  to  the  duration  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  discussed  in  Committee. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair, 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  that  he  should  only 
detain  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst 
he  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  this  bill.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  provisions  which 
he  meant  to  introduce  were  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  apprenticed  labourer ;  and 
as  her  Majesty's  Government  had  adopted 
them,  all  his  objections  to  the  Bill  were 
removed.  The  first  provision  was,  that  no 
apprentioed  labourer  should  be  subjected 
to  whipping  or  beating  in  any  prison^ 
workhouse,  or  other  place,  except  with  the 
approbation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  spe.. 
cial  magistrate.  The  other  clause  was  still 
more  important,  and  the  whole  correspon- 
dence which  had  taken  place  showed  the 
want  of  such  a  power.  It  was  this,  that 
the  Governor  in  Council  in  each  colony 
should,  if  he  deemed  them  expedient,  make 
such  new  and  other  regulations  in  the 
prison,  workhouse,  or  hospital,  as  to  him 
might  seem  fit.  This  clause  would  give  a 
power  of  controlling  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures and  doing  justice  to  the  apprentices. 
The  last  alteration  was,  that  the  appren«« 
ticeship  should  altogether  cease  in  the  year 
1840.  So  that  there  should  be  no  restrict- 
ing tie  left  on  the  labourer  under  the  Act 
of  1833.  The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  proposed,  that  this  clause  should 
include  free  children.  So  far  from  object- 
ing to  this,  he  thought  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  not  to  lose  an  instant 
in  turning  their  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  free  children  of  the  colonies.  He 
was  glad  that  the  frankness  with  which  the 
Government  had  adopted  his  amendment 
released  him  from  the  necessity  of  further 
opposing  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Baines  wss  anxious  to  introduce 
into  this  Bill  a  clause  with  regard  to  the 
marriages  of  the  labourers.  There  was 
at  present  a  defect  in  the  state  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  which,  as  it  had  beea  admitted 
by  the  Government  two  years  back,  he 
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was  Murprised  had  not  been  removed.    At 

tiresent  the  children  of  the  negroes  were 
eft  in  a  situation  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  they  were  legitimate  or 
not.  It  was  not  a  single  case«  but  a  thou- 
sand which  were  left  in  this  dubious  state 
without  fixing  any  criterion  by  which 
this  important  question  could  be  regulated. 
He  had  only  to  beg  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  to  explain  what  the  intention  of 
the  Government  was  on  this  subject,  in 
order  that  he  might  either  introduce  some 
substantive  measure^  or  move  an  amend- 
ment in  the  progress  of  this  Bill  as  it 
passed  through  Committee  to  meet  a  con- 
tingency which  he  was  sure  was  of  an 
•urgent  xind,  and  deserved  immediate  and 
strict  attention. 

Sir  G.  Grey  reminded  his  hon.  Friend 
that  a  circular  had  been  sent  to  the  re* 
spective  Colonial  Governors  some  years 
backy  requesting  them  to  submit  to  the 
local  Legislatures  the  expediency  of  pass- 
ing such  a  law  as  would  enable  the  various 
missionaries  to  solemnize  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  He  felt  happy  in  stating,  that 
a  prospective  law  was  passed  to  effect  that 
object,  but  very  great  di  fficulty  was  found  in 
legislating  for  past  marriages,  and  defining 
accurately  the  criterion  by  which  they 
should  M  determined.  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  had  the  subject  under 
their  consideration,  and  had  promised  to 
furnish  such  lists  as  they  deemed  requisite. 
If  the  Colonial  Legislatures  were  not  found 
to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, he  hoped  with  the  assistance  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  the  valuable  aid  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  FrieDd(Dr.  Lushington), 
to  introduce  such  a  plan  as  would  be  un- 
objectionable. 

Sir  F.  Trench  felt  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  amendments  which  had  been 
introduced  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  Sir 
£.  Sugden ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  should 
take  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  the  Legislaturo  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  of  making  the  negroes 
entirely  free.  His  constituents  took  an 
immense  interest  in  this  question,  and  so 
did  he.  He  was  induced  to  rise,  because 
it  had  been  imputed  to  members  at  his  and 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  they  had 
acted  in  the  manner  which  they  ielt  it 
their  duty  to  do,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
opinion  of  their  constituents.  He  should 
look  upon  himself  as  very  weak  and  foolish, 
if  such  a  fear  induced  him  to  act  contrary 
to  his  conscience*    When  ke  heard  the 


declaration  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo, 
coming  from  a  proprietor  and  a  Governor 
— when  he  considered  the  prosperous  state 
of  Antigua,  with  its  30,000  emancipated 
negroes,  he  felt  bound  to  declare  that  the 
only  concession  which  he  was  willing  to 
mate,  was  to  postpone  the  period  of  eman- 
cipation from  August  to  December  in  tho 
present  year,  to  ulow  time  for  those  pre. 
paratorv  measures  whicli  he  did  not  unaer- 
stand,  but  which  were  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Government  to  come  into  oper-* 
ation. 

House  went  into  Committee. 

Clauses,  with  several  amendments  and 
additions,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  James  Stewart  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  for  the  total  abolition  of  negro 
apprenticeship,  as  established  by  the  act  of 
3rd  and  4th  of  William  4th  c.  73,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  1st  of  January. 

1839. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Mr.  Ward  supported  the  motion,  and 
said,  that  he  coula  not  do  so  without  ad- 
verting to  the  great  question  of  negro  ap- 
prenticeship, upon  which  the  Houms  had 
recently  come  to  a  division.  He  confessed, 
for  his  own  part,  he  never  came  to  a  vote 
with  more  doubt  and  uncertainty  than 
upon  that  occasion ;  nor  ever  voted  with 
less  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  felt  bound  to  make  this 
statement  in  the  face  of  the  House,  because 
of  the  partial  publication  of  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  the  morning  after  the  division, 
all  the  expressions  contained  in  it  relating 
to  the  doubts  which  prevailed  on  his  mind 
having  been  studiously  omitted.  The 
advocates  of  total  abolition,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  delegates  had,  in  their  meetings, 
passed  asevere  censure  on  him  and  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  took  a  like  course.  That 
letter,  as  published,  seemed  to  attack  all 
those  Gentlemen  who  had  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  himself  on  the 
subject.  Nothing  would  have  been  more 
unfair  or  more  unjustifiable  on  his  part 
than  to  have  intended  to  have  expressed 
himself  in  any  such  manner ;  and  nothing^ 
he  could  assure  the  House^  was  further 
from  his  wish  than  to  do  lo.  He  had 
stated  distinctly,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  did  not  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newark,  was  the  utter 
imuossibility  he  felt  of  reconciling  the  facts 
ana  statements  which  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  hiiq,  with  regard  to  the  popa« 
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latioD  of  Guiana^  with  the  statements 
contained  in  the  speech  of  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  Toucned  his  authority  for  the 
accuracy  of  those  statements.  [Mr.  W. 
Gladstone  had  not  pledged  his  own  author- 
ity for  their  accuracy.!  No ;  but  the  au- 
thority arising  from  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
estates  belonging  to  his  family  in  that 
colony.  He  claimed  for  the  British  Legis- 
lature the  right  to  shorten  the  term  of 
negro  apprenticeship,  and  he  must  affirm, 
from  the  evidence  already  before  them, 
that  there  was  a  determination,  from  first 
to  last,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, and  of  juries,  magistrates,  and  all 
other  persons  in  any  sort  of  authority  in 
the  colonies,  to  resist  or  evade  the  Imperial 
Act  of  Abolition.  But  whatever  doubts 
might  exist  as  to  the  other  colonies,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  that  as  regarded  the 
island  of  Jumaica,  not  one  condition  of 
that  great  act  had  been  complied  with  by 
the  Assembly.  The  British  Legislature 
was  therefore  perfectly  entitled  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  if  it  should  be  considered 
proper  his  hon.  Friend  should  press  his 
motion  to  a  division,  he  should  certaidly 
vote  with  him. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that  having  a  few 
nights  affo  so  rally  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  House  havine  then,  when  it 
was  more  than  usually  full,  decided  upon  the 
proposition  brought  before  them,  after  that 
proposition  had  been  argued  almost  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  the  colonies,  of 
whicn  Jamaica  was  one  only,  he  felt  he 
should  be  improperly  intruding  upon  the 
House,  if  he  were  now  to  state  at  length, 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed  the 

S resent  motion.  The  debate  to  which  he 
ad  referred,  lasted  two  nights,  during 
which  the  fullest  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  amplest  discussion,  ana  the  division 
took  place  without  any  intimation  being 
expressed  on  the  part  of  any  hon.  Member 
of  a  wish  to  add  anything  further  to  that 
debate.  After  the  solemn  and  deliberate 
decision  to  which  the  House  arrived  on  that 
occasion,  and  more  especially  after  the 
notice  which  had  been  given  that  the  gene- 
ral question  would  be  again  brought  for- 
wara  after  the  expiration  of  the  Easter 
holidays,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  House 
would  consent  to  revive  that  discussion 
now.  He  fully  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  wish  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture on  passing  the  Abolition  Act ;  but  he 


was  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
that  could  be  raised  to  arriving  at  a  bene- 
ficial result  in  their  efforts  on  this  subject, 
was  the  bringing  the  question  so  repeatedly 
under  discussion.  He  hoped  bis  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  his  motion,  if  his 
hon.  Friend  did,  it  would  become  his  duty 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  OtConnell  protested  against  one  ar- 
gument which  had  been  used  by  the  hon. 
Baronet ;  namely,  that  this  question  had 
been  decided  already.  One  of  the  great 
arguments  used  against  the  proposition 
before  the  House  the  other  night,  was, 
although  Jamaica  might  be  very  faulty, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  colonies 
were  included  in  the  proposition,  it  was* 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  resist  the  mo. 
tion  altogether.  So  that  Jamaica  was  pro. 
tected  because  the  other  colonies  were 
connected  with  it  in  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
position. As  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
agitation  now  going  on  upon  this  subject, 
that  could  only  be  done  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Mr.  Yates  opposed  the  clause,  and  saidj 
that  he  considered  our  legislation  had  done 
more  mischief  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in 
the  colonies,  than  anything  besides.  He 
had  fiill  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
colonists  themselves^  who  he  had  no  doubt 
would  adopt  whatever  measures  the  gene- 
ral interest  required. 

Mr.  Luke  White  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  withdraw  his  motion. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  planters  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Assembly  there  had  op- 
posed the  Abolition  Act  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful, cruel,  and  inhuman  manner. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  thought,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Legislature  with  the  colonists,  to 
adopt  the  clause  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

The  Committee  divided. 
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Strutt,  £. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Westenra,  boa.  Hi  R. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  C. 


Thomson,  rthn.  C.  P.  Wrightson,  W.  B, 

Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T.  Yates,  J.  A. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Verney,  SirH.  tellbrs. 

Vivian,  Major  C.  ^^ey,  Sir  G. 

Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R.  Steuurt,  R. 

The  House  resumed,   the  report  to  be 
received. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Saturday^  April  7,  1838. 

IfiNUTU.]  Petitkmi  prwented.  By  Mr.  Jamjbs,  from 
Stodulale,  Air  the  Euuuidpfttian  of  the  Ncfioce.— By 
Lord  CiMMEKf,  ftom  peridiei  In  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
for  Cocporetlon  RcibiBi.  the  aboiitioii  of  Ttthce,  nd 
Vote  by  BaUot.— By  Lord  MoBPsni,  ttam  plaoei  in  York- 
ihlie,  for  an  altentkni  In  the  Faetoilei'  R^gnbtkn  Act] 
fran  pleoce  la  the  eounfy  of  Cork*  for  the  hetterngu]*- 
tkmof  Titheit  ft«n  •  peifahtai  DohUa,  for  «  eltai*. 
tkmlntheOmMi  Jurylewii  foam  Medloel  Piaetitioneri 
to  DttbUn,  for  n  InHtiii  of  Medknl  Ofllean  te  Chari- 
taUe  lutltutloaBi  fkom  Tyniaeb  for  «  abolitioB  of  C«i  t 
and  from  leveml  plaon,  for  •  Poor-law  for  Inland.^— .By 
Mr.  Waklbt,  foam  StiiUnf ,  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  oo 
Foreign  Com. 

Slavert  Abolitiok  Act.]  On  the 
Motion  that  the  Report  of  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Act  AmeDdment  Bill  be  received, 

Mr.  G/b(/«/oit«  observed,  that  the  Bill  in 
its  present  state  exempted  special  Magis- 
trates from  liability  to  actions,  and  it 
might  be  perfectly  right  not  to  subject 
them  to  the  verdicts  of  West-India  juries 
without  the  interventioo  of  any  authority 
for  their  protection.  However  just  and 
reasonable  this  rule  might  be,  it  formed 
no  reason  for  preventing  cases  against 
them  being  gone  into,  because  publicity 
under  the  circumstances  of  those  colonies 
could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  advan- 
tageous results.  His  purpose  in  then 
rising  was  to  propose  a  clause  making  it 
lawful  for  all  proceedings  against  special 
magistrates  to  be  heard,  and  even  carried 
to  judgment  and  execution,  unless  the 
governor  of  the  colony  saw  ground  for  ar- 
resting their  progress. 

Sir  G,  Grey  said,  that  if  he  consented 
to  such  a  clause,  it  would  be  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  governor,  in  addition  to 
the  power  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite proposed  to  confer  on  him,  should 
also  possess  the  power  of  awarding  costs* 
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Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  to  the  addition. 
^t  was  willing  that  the  special  magistrates 
should  be  relieved  from  costs,  either  by 
rendering  the  parties  liable  or  having  them 
paid  oat  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Howard  did  not  think  the  remune- 
ration given  to  the  special  magistrates 
was  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  re- 
siding in  so  deadly  and  unhealthy  a  climate 
to  Europeans;  and  this  country  having 
granted  20,000,000/.  to  the  planters, 
would  not  object  to  a  small  addition  to 
the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  Report  received,  Bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 


^^WM(%MA««<Wtaa 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  April  9,  1838. 

Ifnrtma.]  PetttknKpreMnted.  By  the  Marqueu  of  Suoo, 
/  fWMD  SklptoD-eii-Laye,  Newborough,  Montrate.  and  many 
otiMT  placM,  by  the  MarqucM  oC  Clameicabdb,  from 
Crayborne,  MeHxm,  Preebm,  Oldfleld,  Walmlaley  (Un- 
ootauhiie)*  and  leverBl  oUkcr  plaoei,  by  the  Earl  of  Bvn- 
UNQToir.  from  friaoei  in  Yorluhire,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Yabbobooo>(  from  Wtedgby,  Langham,  and  aevnal 
other  plaeai»  la  LIneobishire,  for  die  Abolition  of  Negro 
Apfnntioeship.— By  Lonl  Drnnuxn,  fkom  oertabi  indiyi- 
duals  fai  Mandieiter  who  had  onee  been  Qoaken,  praying 
that  their  afBnnatiOB  In  eoorti  of  Juitfoe  miglit  itlll  be 
leeaJTOd  instead  of  the  eustomary  oath^— By  the  Duke  of 
.  RiCHMOirD,  ftook  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  Union  of 
Hardingitone«  and  another  place  in  Uie  county  of  North- 
ampton, that  the  OwnesB  of  Small  TenementB  be  aneand 
lo  the  Poor^ates.— >By  the  Earl  of  Roskbxry,  from  Yar- 
row, against  any  grant  for  Chiudi  Endowments. 

Nboro  Apprenticeship.]  Lord 
Denman  presented  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall,  for 
the  immediate  Abolition  of  Negro  Appren- 
ticeship. He  would  take  that  opportu- 
nity to  notice  something  which  had  oc- 
curred in  their  Lordships^  House  a  few 
evenings  since,  when  a  noble  and  learned 
Friend  of  his,  (Lord  Brougham)  not  then 
in  his  place,  had  referred  to  a  letter  written 
by  him  (Lord  Denman)  on  the  subject  of 
the  slavery  question.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  mentioned  that  letter 
with  his  entire  concurrence.  He  had'  in- 
deed written  it  with  the  intention  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  should  make  use 
of  his  opinion  just  as  he  might  think  pro- 
per. It  was  right  that  he  should  state 
this,  to  place  the  conduct  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  its  proper  course  of 
view,  and  farther,  on  his  own  account  to 
declare,  that  the  opinion  contained  in  that 
li'tter  was  not  an  opinion  hastily  or  pre- 
cipitately formed,  but  was  one  which  he 
had  entertained  during  the  whole  of  his 
life  on  this  most  important  and  most  in- 


teresting subject.  On  a  proper  occasion 
(and  such  an  occasion  would  shortly  arrive) 
be  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state 
his  opinion  fnlly  on  this  question,  and  to 
enter  into  such  arguments  as  were,  he 
thought,  entirely  conclusive,  with  respect 
to  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
law  on  this  subject. 

Lord  Abinger  was  understood  to  ask,  if 
an  action  were  brought  before  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  on  a  contract  entered 
into  with  reference  to  the  reserved  labour 
of  the  negro  apprentice,  admitted  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  would  not  the  plaintiff 
have  his  remedy  ?  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  might  object  to  the  morality  of  ihe 
system,  but  could  any  defence,  in  point  of 
law,  be  cited  against  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
An  alleged  breach  of  contract,  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  with  the  legislature, 
could  not  be  so  cited. 

Lord  Denman  said,  that  any  contract 
entered  into  between  two  planters  as  indi- 
viduals, must  certainly  be  fulfilled.  He 
had  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that  as  between 
a  planter  and  a  mortgagee,  who,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  advanced  money  on  this 
reserved  laboor,  the  contract  would  be 
binding.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  these  parties  would  be  bound  by  any 
contract  agreed  to  by  them,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
But  what  he  spoke  of  was  a  contract  be- 
tween the  state  and  any  other  party  what- 
ever, or  between  the  Colonial  Assembly 
and  the  planters,  as  a  body  of  persons,  by 
which  that  was  sought  to  be  continued 
which  had  been  declared  unlawful.  This 
must  strike  their  Lordships  more  forcibly 
when  it  was  recollected  that  this  subject 
had  been  before  the  country  for  half  a 
century,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery 
and  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  recognized. 
Still,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  legislature  in  1788,  the  sys- 
tem continued,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
pineness  of  Parliament.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade,  from  1807  to 
1833,  slavery  was  still  admitted,  but, 
strange  to  say,  this  very  Act  of  1833, 
which  abolished  slavery  was  now  made 
the  ground  for  the  preservation  and  con- 
tinuance of  it.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  to  look  clearly 
and  distinctly  at  the  nature  of  that  in 
which  property  was  now  claimed,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  impossible  to  con- 
tend that  anything  like  property  in  slaves 
could  be  recognized,  after  the  legislature 
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bad  taken  measures  to  do  away  with 
slavery  itself.  He  would  not  now  enter 
mto  the  subject  at  large;  but,  if  there 
were  a  compact  or  contract  at  all,  he  felt 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  it.  Other  claims,  he  feared, 
might  be  advanced  under  it ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  from  papers  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  connected  with  this 
subject,  that  a  wish  or  an  intention  existed 
if  possible  to  keep  up  the  accursed  system 
of  slavery  beyond  the  year  1840.  In  his 
opinion  every  roan  who  felt  the  immense 
iuiportance  of  this  subject  (and  no  man 
could  remain  neutral  with  respect  to  it) 
ought  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  very  first 
opportunity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed,  that 
be  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  said  one  word  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  from  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  what 
had  formerly  fallen  from  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  to 
whom  allusion  had  been  made,  and  who 
was  not  in  his  place,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  authority  and  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite ;  and  he 
could  assure  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  no  man  more  sincerely  than  himself  re- 
spected his  opinion,  or  put  greater  con- 
fidence in  his  judicial  decisions,  although 
he  might  differ  from  him  on  this  particular 
point.  It  appeared  to  him,  then,  that 
the  noble  ana  learned  Lord  had  stated 
in  this  letter  that  if  a  question  of  slavery 
had  come  before  him  heretofore,  previously 
to  theAct  of  1833,  he  should  have  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  such  slavery 
was  not  legal.  Now  he  confessed  it  had 
always  seemed  to  him  that  slavery,  how- 
ever improper,however  desirable  it  mightbe 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  that  it  was  legal  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England  ;  nay  more 
that  if  an  action  came  before  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  to  secure  such  property,  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  acting  on  his  judgment 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  must 
have  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  such  slavery.  Well,  then, 
in  this  state  of  things  a  law  was  passed, 
which  provided,  that  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  amount  of  compensation, 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  and  farther,  in  con- 
sideration  of  certain    individuals  giving 


their  services  to  the  planters  for  six  years 
as  indentured  apprentices,  they  should  at 
the  conclusion  of  those  stipulated  six 
years,  be  made  perfectly  free.  Such 
being  the  fact,  would  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  tell  him  that  there  was  no 
property  in  this  labour  ?  The  noble  Vis- 
count opposite  (Viscount  Melbourne)  had 
pla  nly  stated,  that  there  was  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  service  of  those  persons,  on 
behalf  of  every  proprietor  in  England  or 
in  the  colonies.  That  was  what  he  con- 
tended for,  and  he  was  ready  to  meet  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  that  point. 
Further,  he  would  say,  that,  previous  to 
the  year  1833,  slavery  was  legal,  according 
to  the  law  of  England. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  did  not 
meanto  go  into  the  question  of  compact 
or  contract;  but  he  would  enter  his 
humble  protest  against  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  noble  Duke,  that  slavery 
was  recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  England.  The  law  of  England 
was  a  very  vague  phrase  ;  but,  he  believed, 
it  had  been  decided  in  different  cases 
that  slavery  was  not  recognised  as  part  or 
parcel  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
though  it  might  have  been  recognized  by 
the  statute  law. 

Lord  Denman  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
noble  Duke  did  not  describe  the  nature  of 
the  Act  of  1833  correctly,  when  he  said 
that  slavery  was  recognized  by  law,  and 
that  it  was  put  an  end  to  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  20,000,000/.  and  the 
continuance  for  a  given  time,  of  the 
services  of  the  slaves  as  indentured  ap- 
prentices. The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  read  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  to  show 
that  slavery  was  put  an  end  to  as  an  inhu- 
man and  unchristian  practice.  When  it 
was  said,  that  the  legislature  admitted  the 
planters  to  demand  the  services  of  the  in- 
dentured apprentices  for  six  years,  he 
should  only  observe,  that  with  respect  to 
any  pecuniary  compensation,  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  bound  to  fulfil  it;  but  he 
should  argue  that  they  had  no  more  right 
to  sell  the  service  of  the  slaves  because 
they  were  slaves,  than  they  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  kidnap  the  negroes. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  April  9,  1838. 

MrNUTKfl.}    Bill.    Read  a  Uiird  Ume :— Slavery  AboHtion 
Act  Amendment. 
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Mr.  Poulier, 
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^titiOBf  prewBtnl  By  Ctaiml  Sharpi,  from  Kircud- 
bright, by  Lord  J.  Stuart,  tntta  Cimpbeltown,  and  two 
oHmt  placet,  by  Mr.  C  Luaanronnf,  tnm.  the  Edinburgh 
Yooag  Mcnt  Voluntary  Chuid&  Anociation.  by  Mr. 
Eluot,  tnm  Kelao,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Eu.ior»  Jun.,  from 
Melroae,  and  other  places,  against  additional  Endowmcnti 
to  the  Church  of  Seotland.— By  Mr.  Str  ctiy,  from  Derby, 
againat  PluralitieB.— By  Mr.  Curry,  from  Tyrone,  for 
protection  to  the  Linen  Trade;  and  from  Slewater-town, 
against  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill. — ^By  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
from  Lincoln,  Air  the  maintenance  of  Churdi  Property. 
— By  Lord  TRxaNMOUTH.  from  Marylebone,  for  applying 
Church  Property  to  strictly  Ecclesiastical  purpoBes.--By 
Mr.  P.  HoiTAan,  Mr.  O'Connrll,  and  Mr.  Thorn'i.bt, 
from  the  Letter-press  Printers  of  Wolverhampton,  Car- 
lisle, and  three  other  places,  against  Mr.  Sergeant  Tal- 
fuuid*s  Copyright  BilL— By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  from 
certain  operatives  and  parents  of  children  in  Yorkshire, 
for  altentiaiis  m  the  Factory  Act.— By  Lord  Eliot,  from 
Jchn  George  of  the  city  of  Cork,  for  the  H>pointmcnt  of 
a  Committee  to  investigate  the  merits  of  his  Steam  War 
Chariot. — By  JLiOcd  Stanlst,  from  theUlventooe  Board 
of  Guardians,  against  the  Bastardy  Clause  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act. — ^By  Mr.  Ormbly  Gorr,  from  places  in 
Shropshire,  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— 
By  Mr.  Baim aa,  from  Licensed  Victualleiv  of  Leeds,  for 
the  establishment  of  Bonded  Wardiouses  In  inland  towns. 
—  By  Mr.  Lucas,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  Monaghan, 
for  extending  relief  to  ablo-bodied  PRupera. 

New  South  Wales.]  Mr.  C.  Bui- 
ler  pre«eDted  a  petition  from  5|000  in- 
habitanu  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  praying;  that  repre- 
sentative assemblies  might  be  granted  to 
those  colonies.  His  hon.  Friend,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department, 
had  announced  on  a  former  day  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  constitutions  of  both  those  colonies. 
The  questions  which  he  wished  to  put  to 
his  hoD  Friend  were,  first,  whether  the 
GovernmeoL  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to 
the  principles  of  the  bills  which  they  would 
introduce  for  that  purpose ;  and  secondly, 
whether  their  plan  was  one  which  would 
include  the  granting  of  representative  as. 
semblies  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*s  Land. 

Sir  G.  Grey  could  not  enter  at  that 
moment  into  any  detailed  explanation  of 
the  plan  intended  to  be  introduced  by  her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  would  only  say, 
that  it  was  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  colonies  that  constitutedthediflicuU 
ties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  granting  them 
representative  Assemblies,  and  that  those 
circumstances  did  not  exist  in  any  other 
of  our  foreign  settlements.  The  plan 
which  the  Government  intended  to  intro- 
duce would  only  be  provisional,  as  the 
vast  influx  of  emigrants,  to  which  those 
colonies  owed  so  much  of  their  prosperity 
and  resources,  would  render  any  other 
arrangement  at  present  unsatisfactory. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 


Breach  of  Pritileoe  —  Mb^Poctl- 
TER.^  Mr.  Blackstone  moved,  that  the 
Order  of  the  Day  be  read,  [directing  J.  L. 
Poulter,  Esq.,  and  Martin  Smith  Metcalf, 
to  attend  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Mildmay  said,  he  very  much  ob- 
jected to  entertain  this  motion  at  present. 
In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  for  that  House  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  an  individual.  He  thought, 
they  always  came  ill  out  of  such  a  contest, 
because  on  all  such  occasions,  the  public 
sympathised  rather  with  the  individual, 
than  the  mass  who  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  neither  thought  this  proceeding  neces- 
sary for  the  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  nor  likely  to  have  a  happy  result. 
He  objected,  however,  on  even  stronger 
grounds  than  these.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Poulter  now,  a  great  many  years  ;  he  was 
as  manly,  spirited,  firm,  and  determined  a 
man  as  any  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  when 
he  brought  a  serious  charge  against  any 
individual  or  any  body  of  men,  he  was  very 
likely  to  persevere  in  it.  In  what  condi- 
tion,  then,  did  they  stand  ?  If  Mr.  Poul- 
ter appeared  at  the  bar,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  show,  that  he  had  just  grounds  for 
the  accusation  he  made,  and  what  would 
be  the  result?  Mr.  Poulter*s  ex  parte 
statement  would  go  forth  to  the  public, 
who  would  have  no  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  it  were  correct  or  not.  The  Com- 
mitteoy  however,  would  have  the  power  of 
disproving  the  facts,  if  they  were  false, 
by  the  publication  of  the  evidence.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  postpone  the  question,  until 
they  had  the  evidence  before  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  charge  was  well  found- 
ed. If  they  insisted  on  bringing  Mr. 
Poulter  at  present  to  the  bar,  and  if,  upon 
reading  the  evidence,  they  should  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  statement  he 
had  made  was  perfectly  correct,  what 
would  they  then  have  done  ?  The  charge 
of  corruption  might  or  might  not  be  true, 
but  if  it  were  proved,  and  if  Mr.  Poulter 
were  punished  for  making  it,  they  would 
either  affirm  that  which  was  not  the  fact, 
or  commit  him  to  prison  for  affirming  that 
which  was  the  fact.  Would  this  not  be 
the  height  of  unfairness  and  injustice? 
If  he  found  the  feeling  of  the  House  to  be 
in  favour  of  postponing  the  question  till 
the  evidence  was  printed,  he  should  cer- 
tainly press  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
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submit,  to  a  division  ;  but  if  he  found  the 
general  feeling  to  be  opposed  to  it,  he 
would  withdraw  it.  He  begged  to  move, 
that  the  further  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion be  postponed,  in  order  that  the  evi- 
dence might  be  printed,  to  the  24th  of 
April. 

Mr.  Blackstone  could  not  believe,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester  had  read 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Poulter.     Mr.  Poulter 
had  not  merely  said,  that  the  Shaftesbury 
Election  Committee  were  deficient  in  judg- 
ment,   he    had   distinctly   charged     the 
Members  of  it  with  corrupt  motives.  Sup- 
posing the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  to 
be  agreed  to,  in  what  condition  would  the 
ZVIembers  of  the  Committee  be   placed  ? 
A  month  or  five  weeks  would  be  required 
Lo  print  the  evidence,  during  which  time, 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  with  such 
an  imputation  resting  on  their  characters, 
would  hardly  dare  to  show  their  faces  in 
the  House.     Would  the  House  consent  to 
let  the  stigma  remain  during  this  time, 
and  thereby  proclaim  its  suspicion  that  a 
portion  of  its  Members  had  been  actuated 
by  corrupt  motives  ?      No  Member  of  the 
VIouse  was  entitled  to  impute  motives  to 
anoth.^r,   and  yet    Mr.   Poulter  had   not 
8crur?^*o  accuse   the  Committee  of  a 
flag*'^^®^'*^  of  honesty  and  good  faith. 
R.^frant  breacon.  Gentleman  would  not 
p ,%  hoped  thef^molion,  which  would  place 
'  yersevere  in  thesn  Members  of  the  Com- 
hose  who  had  be^easant  situation, 
mittee  in  a  very  unjA    it  seemed  to  him, 
Mr.  O'Connell  saiV^  had    stated  the 
that  the  hon.   MembeV.  objecting  to  the 
worst  possible  reason  fo^n.     The  hon. 
postponement  of  this  questib^  the  situa- 
Member  asked,  what  would  b^ion  were 
tion  of  the  Committee  if  the  quev^  would 
postponed  ?      He  would  ask,   wha\  from 
their  situation  be,   if  they  shrunlc\se, 
placing  the  evidence  before   the  HoK. 
till  the  House  had  come  to  a  determine 
tion   on  this   question.     What   were  the 
facts?     It  had  been  admitted  by  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  that  there 
was,  what  he  called,  an  honest  perversion 
of  judgment.      That  hon.  Member  called 
it  honest ;   but  did  he  expect,  that  if  it 
went  forth  to  the  public  that  there  had 
been   a   perversion   of  justice,     that  the 
public  would  call  it  honest?     No,  they 
would  not.     There  wa!«,  then,  a   distinct 
perversion  of  justice,  and  he  thought  that 
the   grossest   injustice   was  done  to  Mr. 
Poulter  that  was  ever  done  to  any  human 
beingy     even    upon   the  statement   of  a 
VOL.XLII.    {JX} 


Member  of  the  Committee,    He  did  not 
attribute  motives,  he  was  not  so  unparlia- 
mentary as  to  attribute    motives ;    but 
what  were  the  facts  ?    There  were  thirty- 
one  votes  upon  the  register.     The  votes 
were  not  objected  to  when  the  overseer 
sent  in  his  list.     There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  the  mere  form  of  the  revising 
barrister  coming  and  putting  them  on  the 
list.     He    did     put    them    on    the    list. 
There  was  no  objection   to   their  votes; 
they  were  fully  entitled  to  vote ;  but  the 
Committee   had  struck   them   off.     And 
upon   whose  evidence  were  they   struck 
off?     Upon  that  of  the  assessor  himself. 
He    had    heard    eulogiums    pronounced 
upon  the  purity  of  this  Gentleman's  inten- 
tions; but  there  was  the  fact  that  thirty 
English   voters,   carrying  a  seat  in  that 
House,  were  struck  off  the  register  by  the 
mistake  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  thus 
eulogised  for  his   honour  and  integrity. 
Would  any  Gentleman  get  up  and  say, 
that  if  Mr.  Poulter  had  been  a  Tory  the 
Committee   would    have    unseated    him. 
There  was  not  a  man  out  of  that  House 
would  say  so.    They  ought  to  avow  these 
things — they  ought  honestly  to  avow,  that 
if  Mr.  Poulter  had  been  a  Tory  he  would 
have  been  a  Member  of  that  House  at  the 
present  moment.     Any  man  who  asserted 
the  contrary  would  place   himself    in   a 
most  ludicrous  position,  the  entire  public 
would  contradict   him.      What   became, 
then,  of  their  mighty   anxiety  for   their 
characters  ?      Did   not  the    Member  for 
Cork  city  say,  that  there  was  perjury  in 
those  Committees?     Did  not  the  Member 
for  Cork  county  (Mr.  Callaghan)  say  the 
same,  and  the  Member  for  Falkirk  (Mr. 
Gillon)  ?     And  did  they  not  say  so  with 
perfect  impunity  ?     They  spoke   in    the 
House  and  to  their  faces.     And  even  so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself  had  pre- 
sumed to   hold  the  same  language.     To 
,be  sure  he  had  been  reprimanded.     But 
|d  he,  therefore,  shrink   from   repeating 
^.charge  ?     Did  he  not  repeat  it  after 
the<as  reprimanded ;  and   did   a  single 
he  w.,.  rise  to  have  him   censured   or 
Member!  for  doing  so?     But  Mr.  Poul- 
committe.  of  the  House,  and  out,  too, 
ter  was  oui^st  injustice  that   had  ever 
by  the  grosstny  human  being.     Why, 
been  done  to  ^  allowing  them  to  com- 
then,  shrink  froi.ith  the  decision  ?    Did 
pare  the  evidence  v^^r.  Poulter  first,  and 
they  want  to  punish  k*his  was  the  very 
try  him   afterwards.     'i*tee  appeared  to 
spirit  in  which  the  CommU 
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have  been  coodncted.    According  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rox- 
burghshire (Mr.  Elliot)  there  had  been  a 
gross  case  of    treating.      Public-houses 
had  been  opened  in  every  corner.  Drunk- 
enness was  going  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  price  of  this  was  traced  to  the  agent 
of  the  sitting  Member.     The  progress  of 
the    money   through    the   hands   of  his 
bankers  was  distinctly  traced;  and  this 
was  the  party  which  was  so  exceedingly 
attached    to    religion,    and  whose  high 
notion  of  purity  was  shocked  at  the  least 
approach  of  anything  irreligious.     They 
would   not  allow  a  loaf  of  bread  to  be 
baked  on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  patron- 
ised the  abominable  practice  of  drunken- 
ness, and  refused  to  consider  it  as  treating. 
He  did  not  say,  that  these  were  the  facts ; 
but  they  had  been  stated  in  that  House 
to  be  facts,  and  he  wanted  the  evidence  in 
order  that  he  might  know  whether  they 
were  facts  or  not  ?    Would  they  seek  to 
criminate  a  man  in  the  absence  of  the 
evidence  that  roust  justify  his  conduct  to 
himself  and  the  public  ?    Till  these  tri- 
bunals were  altered    they   would    never 
obtain  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  to 
proceed  vindictively  against  Mr.  Pouher 
would  do  their  character  no  good,  and  the 
very  disposition  they  exhibited  in    that 
House  tne  public  would  say  they  were 
actuated   by  in  Committee.     He,  there* 
fore,  submitted,  that  the  manly  way  was 
to  have  the  evidence  printed.*  Let  Mr. 
Poulter*s  vindication  or  mitigation  appear 
with  the  charge,  and  then,  if  at  all,  let 
the  House  enter  upon  the  subject.     But 
let  them  not  proceed  in  the  absence  of 
evidence.    Let  them  not  convict  first,  and 
try  afterwards. 

Mr.  Mildmay  explained,  that  his  inten- 
tion in  moving  the  amendment  was,  that 
Mr.  Pou Iter's  tx  parte  statement  might 
not  go  forth  to  the  world  without  the 
evidence. 

Sir  R,  IngUs  said,  the  hon.  Member  fpf' 
Roxburghshire  had  made  use  of  the  phuE&se 
''honest  perversion  of  judgment"  /The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had 
with  singular  ingenuity  omitted  4he  word 
'*  honest,"  and  substituted  "  jiiBtice"  for 
'*  judgment."  The  hon.  and  ^earned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  founded  a  very  tri- 
umphant argument  on  this  incorrect  repre- 
sentation of  the  meaning  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Roxburgh.  He  certainly  thought 
his  hon.  Friend,  tbe  Member  for  Walling- 
ford,  had  been  Wcrayed  into  what  might  be' 


called  an  error  of  practice  on  this  occasion. 
His  single  and  simple  duty  was  to  lay  the 
letter  complained  of  on  the  table,  and  to 
leave  the  House  to  take  what  steps  it 
pleased  for  the  defence  of  its  Committees 
and  the  vindication  of  their  honour.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  taunted 
those  who  wished  for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  but  the  hon.  Member  for- 
got that  Mr.  Poulter  supported  the  Sabbath 
Bill,  and  was  therefore  just  9^  much  respons- 
ible for  the  provisions  of  the  measure  as 
any  Gentleman  on  the  Conservative  side 
of  the  House.  The  real  matter  to  be  now 
considered  was,  whether  the  letter  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
The  merits  of  the  Committee  were  not  in 
question,  and  were  totally  foreign  to  the 
matter.  He  confessed  he  thought  the 
greatest  improvement  of  which  election 
Committees  were  susceptible  was  the  pub- 
lication of  their  proceedings,  and  the  hon* 
Member  for  Wallingford  was  the  first  per- 
son to  propose  that  the  evidence  taken 
before  them  should  be  printed.  There  were 
circumstances  connected  with  this  question 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  but  he  hud  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  original  motion  was  the  one  ^ich 
the  House  ought  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Hume  doubted  very 
either  of  the  motions  could  ^tly  be 
tained  by  the  House.  ^'^  had 
former  occasion  deprecated  proceeding^ 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  and 
he  believed  almost  fjll  who  looked  at  the 
result  of  that  affai^  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  much  Jbetter  if  it  had  not  taken 
place.  The  n)()tion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wailingford  interfered  with  the  liberty 
of  the  pr^s;  it  went  to  repress  public 
opinion,^  and  to  diminish  the  liberty  of 
commenting  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hoiige.  If  they  insisted  on  bringing  Mr. 
^Qulter  to  the  bar,  they  ought  to  bring 
/there  every  other  man  who  offended  the 
self-esteem  of  any  Member  in  the  House. 
They  had  only  to  look  to  the  journals  of 
the  day  to  find  language  much  more  bold 
and  severe  used  to  characterize  the  pro- 
ceediugs  of  the  House  than  Mr.  Poulter 
had  ventured  to  employ ;  they  would  find 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  denounced  as 
corrupt,  infamous,  atrocious,  and  by  every 
other  term  of  abuse.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  signature  of  the  writer 
,was  appended  to  the  article  or  not ;  the 
editor  of  a  paper  was  as  much  responsible 
for  the   articles  contained   in   it  as  Mr. 
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Poulter  for  the  letter  he  had  written.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  escape 
the  observations  of  newspapers  or  of  inai- 
viduals  on  their  proceedings.  He  thought 
they  could  not,  without  gross  injustice, 
proceed  against  Mr.  Poulter,  unless  they 
laid  down  a  rule,  that  no  remarks  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  House  should 
be  made  in  newspapers,  to  which  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  they  would  consent. 
IVIr.  Poulter's  letter  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  way  as  other  productions  cen- 
suring the  acts  of  the  House  or  the  Com- 
mittees. Were  Mr.  Poulter  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  asked,  if  by  corruption  he 
meant  bribery,  he  would  of  course  answer 
no,  for  nobody  could  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  it.  He  would  reply,  "  I  mean 
political  corruption.*'  Why,  they  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Ripon,  that  election  Committees  were 
biassed  by  party  considerations.  One 
man  would  call  this  deviation  from  equity 
a  party  bias,  another  would  call  it  political 
corruption ;  it  was  indifferent  by  what 
name  it  was  called,  so  long  as  its  exist- 
ence was  admitted.  The  better  and 
manlier  way  would  be  to  dismiss  this 
question  altogether,  for  if  the  motion  were 
carried,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
questions  brought  before  the  House.  It 
was  unfair  to  single  out  Mr.  Poulter  as 
the  object  of  vengeance  when  so  many 
individuals  had  offended  more  gravely. 
He  should  vote  for  postponement,  but 
would  prefer  to  reject  the  question  alto- 
gether. He  trusted  that  the  motion  would 
be  rejected,  as  it  would  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  if  it  were  really 
true,  as  some  Gentlemen  were  extremely 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  House  and 
the  country,  that  the  House,  collectively, 
in  Committees,  and  individually,  was 
grossly  corrupt,  as  some  persons  seemed  to 
wish  to  impute  to  them,  Doth  collectively, 
in  Committees,  and  individually,  he  owned 
he  was  greatly  perplexed  to  reconcile  this 
opinion  with  the  great  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices Gentlemen  were  making  on  all  sides 
to  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  within  those 
walls.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
amendment  was,  at  ail  events,  premature, 
and  unjust  towards  Mr.  Poulter,  Let  that 
gentleman  appear  at  the  bar,  and  if  he 
then  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  substantiate  his  charge,  as  put  forth  in 
his  letter,  until  the  evidence  was  before 
the  House,   that  might  be   a  suggestion 


which  the  House  might  properly  recog* 
nise.  But  they  must  have  it  from  Mr. 
Poulter  himself;  because,  except  as  re- 
garded the  statements  made  by  one  or  two 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  the 
House  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  evidence.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Poulter  should  say,  that  he  was  able  to 
justify  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the  contents 
of  that  address  which  he  had  put  forth  to 
his  constituents,  but  that  he  could  not  do 
so  until  the  evidence  was  in  possession  of 
every  Member,  that  appeal  would  be  so 
rational  and  just,  that  he  could  hardly 
suppose  it  would  be  resisted.  Mr.  Poulter 
might  say,  that  the  testimony  he  would  be 
able  to  offer  in  confirmation  of  the  serious 
allegation  of  corruption  was  not  in  the 
evidence  which  had  been  received,  but  in 
that  which  had  been  rejected ;  not  in  the 
conduct  discovered  in  Committee,  but  out 
of  it.  For  this  reason  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Poulter  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
He  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
object  was  to  have  another  victim ;  he  did 
not  think  that  this  motion  originated  in 
any  vindictive  and  malignant  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Poulter;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  they  would  be  doing  Mr,  Poulter 
a  great  injustice  if  they  did  not  have  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  ask  bim  what 
were  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  so 
serious  an  imputation.  He  did  not  ap« 
prehend  that  Mr.  Poulter  would  be  thank* 
ful  to  anybody  for  discovering  that  his 
morbidness  of  mind  was  an  apology  for  a 
deliberate  imputation.  He  thought  that, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Poulter,  they  ought  to 
have  him  at  the  bar.  There  might  be  a 
distinction  drawn  between  personal  and 
political  corruption ;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should  have  Mr.  Poulter  at  the 
bar  to.  know  if  he  only  meant  to  impute 
political  corruption.  He  certainly  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  mere  political  corruption  was 
conveyed  by  the  imputation,  and  he 
therefore  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
those  Gentlemen  who  were  on  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  anxious  that  Mr.  Poulter 
should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
state  whether  he  meant  to  impute  any- 
thing else  but  political  corruption.  He 
doubted  very  much  whether  any  Gentle- 
man who  had  ever  been  deprived  of  a 
seat  by  a  Committee  did  not  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  conclusion,  that 
political  corruption  or  great  mental  imbe- 
cility lay  in  some  quarter  of  the  Com- 
K2 
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mittee.  So  far,  therefore,  from  concur- 
ring in  the  amendment,  he  thought  it 
premature.  He  thought  it  unfair  towards 
Mr.  Poulter  and  towards  the  House,  and 
he  thought  it  tended  to  encourage  unjust 
imputations  as  regarded  the  public  mind. 
He  for  one  disclaimed  the  impititation  that 
a  Committee  of  that  House  could  not 
arrive  at  a  righteous  judgment.  He  had 
been  sitting  that  morning  upon  a  Com- 
mittee, listening  to  counsel  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  he  could  state  for  one 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  He  did  not  know  why  Gen- 
tlemen were  so  anxious  to  make  such 
imputations,  as,  if  there  were  any  grounds 
for  those  that  were  daily  thrown  out,  he 
should  conceive  that  seats  in  that  House 
would  be  numerous  and  easy  to  be  ob- 
tained, for  Gentlemen  would  he  anxious 
to  take  some  office  or  other  in  order  to 
escape  from  such  company. 

Colonel  Davies  must  object  to  sum- 
moning Mr.  Poulter  to  the  bar.  Did  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wallingford  expect  that 
Mr.  Poulter  would  retract  there  all  that 
he  had  said  in  his  letter  ?  He  felt  no 
hesitation  in  saying^,  that  the  letter  at  first 
sight  appeared  most  intemperate,  but  hon. 
Members  ought  to  consider  what  grounds 
there  might  be  for  writing  such  a  letter; 
it  might  be  seen,  when  they  recollected 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire 
(Mr.  Elliot)  had  declared  that  five  or  six 
voters  had  been  struck  off  the  poll  on  the 
evidence  of  a  perjured  witness,  and  that 
the  Committee,  when  requested,  refused 
to  re-examine  these  cases.  The  state- 
ment respecting  treating  had  been  in  like 
manner  made  and  never  contradicted;  so 
that  he  was  quite  astonished  at  the  course 
pursued  by  hon.  Members  opposite  :  he 
thought  they  ought  to  rejoice  at  having 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  contra- 
dicting such  allegations  as  these.  When 
so  much  was  said  of  the  character  of  that 
Flouse,  were  hon.  Members  aware  of  a 
letter  which  had  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  Saturday  last,  bearing  the  signature  of 
an  hon.  Member  of  that  House  ?  It  ran 
thus— 

''  To  the  Editor  of  The  Tmes.  * 

^<  Sir,— Having  been  present  in  my  place 
yesterday  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  pre- 
ceded the  ballot  for  the  Wicklow  Committee, 
and  finding  no  meotioo  of  my  name  in  your 
list  of  the  minority,  in  which  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  voting,  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged 
by  your  rectifying  the  mistake  in  your  next 


impression,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  disavowing  all  share  in  such  a 
transaction,  worthy  only  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment, and  leaving  a  record  of  my  opinion  of 
the  grossest  outrage  ever  perpetrated  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant/ 
"  68,  Mount-street,  April  6, 

"  Robert  Pioot, 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Member  happened  then  to  be  present, 
nor  whether  he  avowed  or  disavowed  the 
sentiments  of  this  letter  or  not,  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  if  Mr.  Poulter  were  to  be 
visited  with  the  displeasure  of  the  House, 
he  thought  it  ought  to  fall  upon  their  own 
refractory  Member  also. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  could  not  agree  in 
the  assertion  that  the  present  was  a  vin- 
dictive proceeding;  its  real  object  was  not 
vindictive,  but  protective ;  its  object  was 
the  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  the  assertion  of  that  for  which 
all  their  privileges  existed — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  and  impartiality 
of  their  proceedings  and  votes.  And  was 
it  fitting  or  just  to  impose  upon  a  certain 
body  of  Gentlemen  the  adjudication  of 
these  cases  of  controverted  elections,  and 
then  to  say  to  any  Gentleman  whomso- 
ever, that  he  was  at  liberty  to  impute  to 
any  one  of  those  bodies  of  Gentlemen  the 
crimes  of  corruption  and  perjury?  Let 
him  ask  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  how  he  would  act  under 
such  imputations?  How  would  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  act  ?  Supposing  any  man, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  pub- 
lished in  the  public  newspapers  a  charge 
of  perjury  against  any  other  gentleman, 
what  was  the  course  which  the  latter 
would  adopt?  There  were  two  mea- 
sures open  to  him— one,  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  law  —  the  other,  to 
take  the  vindication  of  bis  owu  cha- 
racter into  his  own  hands  by  answering 
publicly  that  his  accuser  was  a  calum- 
niator and  a  liar.     Now,   in  case  they 

*  The  letter  in  the  text  refers  to  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  with  closed  doors  on 
striking  the  ballot  for  the  county  of  Wicklow 
on  the  5th  of  April.  A  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  right  of  the  sitting  Members  to  have  a 
Strike  each,  in  forming  the  Committee ;  their 
opponents  stating,  that  they  had  only  a  right 
to  one  Strike  for  both.  The  House,  on  a  divi- 
sion, decided  that  the  two  Members  should 
have  a  Strike  each.  This  decision  was  charac- 
terised in  the  letter  as  '*  one  of  the  grossest 
outrages"  &c. 
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suffered  thii  matter  to  be  postponed  for 
six   months,  what,  he  asked,  must  they 
expect  would  be  the  consequence?     If 
the  House  refused  to  protect  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  du- 
ties on  election  Committees,  it  must  be 
expected  that  hon.  Members  placed   on 
those  Committees,  and  subjected  to  impu- 
tations like  these  for  their  judicial  acts 
there,  would  take  the  law  into  their  own 
bands.     But,  it  was  said   in   this  case, 
wait  till  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Shaftesbury  Committee  is  printed  and  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon 
its    merits.      Why,    would     this   be  the 
course  adopted  in  any  court  of  justice  in 
England— that  if  any  individual,  on  losing 
a  cause  there,  should    publish   a  letter 
charging  the  judge  who  tried  it  with  per- 
jury,  the   rest  of  the  judges  composing 
that  court  would  wait  as  was  now   pro- 
posed ?  No,  they  would  say  to  their  bro- 
ther judge,  **  You  must  be  protected  in  the 
performance  of  your  duties,  and  the  court 
will  take  measures  to  afford  you  that  pro- 
tection forthwith.     It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
termine whether  your  motives  were  cor- 
rupt or  not;  the  law  gives  you  that  credit 
which  it  gives  to  every  man  before  con- 
viction of  crime — namely  to  believe,  that 
you  act  honestly."     After  the  charge   of 
personal     corruption     which     had     been 
brought  against   hon.   Members    of  the 
House,  they  had  ample  ground  to  proceed 
upon ;  and  how  could   it  be  asked   that 
they  should  not  proceed  ?     The  evidence 
hon.  Members  opposite  well  knew,  would 
not  be  read  by  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth 
part  of  those  who  had  read   the  charge. 
In  almost  every    suit,  the .  unsuccessful 
party  would  be  apt  to  deem  the  court  cor- 
rupt which  decided  against  him ;  he  be- 
lieved this  was  very   common  ;   but   then 
those  parties  did  not  think  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  publish  such  charges  against 
these  courts ;  they  felt,  that  the  law  was  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and    that    the    law 
would  not  allow  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  judicial  functions  to  suffer  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  duties.      He 
begged  to  state,  as  his  most  decided  opi- 
nion, that  the  House  could  not  in  justice 
either  to  individuals  or  to  themselves  come 
to    any  other  decision  than  to  call  Mr. 
Poulter  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  T,  Duncambe  knew  not  what  would 
be  the  use  of  ordering  the  individual  in 
question  to  attend  the  House,  if  he  were 
not  to  be  called  on  to  appear  at  th«bar.  This 


had  been  called  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but 
he  apprehended  the  breach  of  privilege 
depended  entirely  on  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  what  Mr.  Poulter  had  said.  The 
House  were  bound  to  let  Mr.  Poulter  ap- 
pear at  the  bar,  in  order  that  they  might 
ascertain  whether  the  letter  was  a  forgery 
or  not,  and  whether  he  stood  by  the 
allegations  made  in  his  name. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  let  the 
question  go  to  a  vote  without  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it,  though  he  found  it  impossi. 
ble  to  agree  with  the  great  part  of  those  who 
had  spoken  in  the  debate,  whether  on  that 
or  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  He 
did  think,  that  these  questions  ought  not 
to  be  entered  upon.    He  did  entertain  the 
opinion  that  into  allegations  against  per- 
sons, and  affecting  their  political  opinions, 
it  was  discreet  and  wise  in  the  House  not 
to  enter.     With  respect  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wynn]  had  asked, 
as  to  whether  it  were  not  right  to  vindi« 
cate  the   Members  of  these  Committees 
from  personal  imputations,  he  must  say, 
that  he  did  think  that  a  very  great  distinc- 
tion was  to  be  made  between  charges  of 
this  nature,  when  made  against  particular 
persons,  and  when  made,' as  in  the  present 
case,  against  budiesof  men.     If  it  were  to 
be  alleged  against  any  individual  Member 
of  the  House,  that  he  had  dealt  fraudulently 
in  respect  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in 
that  case  he    thought  that   the    person 
making  such  a  charge  as  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  that  the  House 
should  take  measures  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  its   member.     But   when   they 
knew  that  political  charges  of  this  kind 
had  been  repeatedly  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that  what  by 
some  was  called  biassed  conduct,  by  others 
was  termed  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
that  such  language  was  every  day  applied 
to  their  Committed  without  notice,  then 
he  did  think  that  they  ought  not  to  go  on 
with  the  present  proceeding.      And   he 
must  make   another  distinction   between 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  authority  of 
the  House,  a  popular  body,  and  punish- 
ments by  the  judges  sitting  in  the  courts 
of  juatice ;    for  he  had  no  fear  that  the 
judges  of  the  land  would  carry  too  far  that 
discretionary  power  with  which  they  were 
invested  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  law 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  their  courts,  the  respect  due 
to  which  they  were  bound  to  exact  and  to 
maintain  for  the  interests  of  justicej  and  in 
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consideration  of  what  was  owing  to  the 
Sovereign)  as  whose  representatives  they 
sat.  He  did  fear,  lest  a  vote  of  that  Home 
which  went  to  condemn  any  single  person 
to  prison,  or  to  any  other  punishment,  or 
to  any  penalty  or  disgrace,  should  be  the 
offspring  of  passion,  or  be  made  hastily, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  rather 
than  from  regard  to  precedents*  He 
thought  this  would  be  inferred,  if  the  only 
cases  of  this  kind  taken  notice  of  were 
found  to  be  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  and  of  the  late  Mem- 
ber for  Shaftesbury.  He  said,  that  he 
thought  this  would  be  the  case,  and  the 
more  so,  because  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  {The 
Times  of  Saturday  last)  applying  these 
terms  to  a  vote  of  the  House— viz.,  that 
that  vote  "  was  the  grossest  outrage  ever 
perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  Now  he  knew  nothing  of 
that  vote,  though  it  was  declared  in  that 
letter  to  be  a  government  question — It  was 
a  question  which  he  had  never  heard  de- 
bated, but  it  was  a  question  which  was 
debated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
decided  at  last  by  the  whole  House ;  and 
as  he  gave  to  the  Shaftesbury  Election 
Committee  the  fullest  credit  for  acting  in 
the  decision  they  had  made  according  to 
their  consciences  and  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  so  he  said  that  the  House  at 
large  was  entitled  to  credit  for  having  de- 
cided with  impartiality  in  the  question  re- 
specting the  ballot  for  the  Wicklow  Elec- 
tion Committee.  And  was  it  to  be  said, 
that  because  there  were  certain  parties  in 
that  House  who  were  fond  of  these  pro- 
ceedingSi  that  therefore  Mr.  Poulter  was 
to  be  punishedi  while  Mr.  Pigot,  the  hon. 
Member  whose  name  appeared  to  the 
letter  be  had  quoted,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  escape  ?  If  that  course  were  adopted, 
then  he  would  say,  wtthout  wishing  that 
any  one  should  bring  forward  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pigot  with  a  view  to  his  punishment 
—that  while  one  side  of  the  House  would 
not  bear  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
their  proceedings,  while  they  would  not 
BufHer  that  what  they  considered  improper 
language,  should  be  used  with  regard  to 
themselves ;  yet,  that  any  degree  of  im* 
putatioU)  any  degree  of  calumny,  might  be 
brought  by  them  against  those  Members  of 
the  House,  who  either  from  their  religion, 
or  from  their  politics,  might  have  become 
obnoxious  to  those  iroputationt.  With 
respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 


Member  for  Winchester,  he  should  not 
vote  for  it;  he  would  not  vote  for  an 
amendment,  which  implied,  that  when  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Shaftesbury 
election  committee  came  before  the  House, 
then,  that  he  would  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion with  a  view  of  deciding,  whether  Mr. 
Poulter  was  justified  or  not,  whether  he 
was  provoked  or  not,  to  use  the  language 
in  which  he  had  dealt.  Of  that  question 
he  did  not  constitute  himself  a  judge;  and 
he  would  not  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
declared  the  reverse.  He  should  feel  great 
difficulty  in  voting  at  all  on  this  occasion. 
He  must  say,  that  when  terms  were  used, 
that  merely  implied  intemperance  and  vio-' 
lence  of  language,  the  consequence  of  ex- 
cited feelings,  he  did  believe  the  better 
course  for  that  House  to  adopt  was  to 
trust  to  the  real  character  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  leave  it  to  the  public,  to  decide 
whether  those  who  came  forward  to  act  in 
that  House,  or  those  who  arraigned  their 
proceedings,  had  the  better  claim  to  public 
confidence  ;  he  did  believe  that  neither  by 
reprimand,  nor  by  penalty,  nor  by  imprt. 
sonment,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment, could  the  House  deprive  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  that  if  he  had 
that  affection  and  that  confidence  with 
him,  he  need  fear  no  calumnies  nor  impu- 
tations against  him. 

S\t  Robert  Pee/ said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  rightly,  the  fair  con«< 
elusion  from  the  noble  Lord's  argument, 
was  this--»that  it  shall  be  competent  for 
any  person  whatever  to  prefer  any  im« 
putation  on  Members  of  that  House, 
who  might  have  judicial  duties  to  per- 
form with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  those  duties,  and 
to  bring  forward  charges,  no  matter  how 
aggravated,  of  corruption,  and  still  the 
noble  Lord  thought  that  they  must  trust 
only  to  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  House  ought  to  give  notice  to 
individuals  that  they  might  libel  the 
House  of  Commons  with  perfect  impu- 
nity ;  and  that  though  the  law  gave  pro- 
tection to  all  who  were  attacked  by  the 
libeller,  yet  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  nothing  to  do  with  scandalous 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against 
its  Members.  But  what  was  there  in 
the  case  with  which  the  House  had  at 
present  to  deal  ?  He  begged  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  really  was  the  question. 
Certain    Gentlemen    became  bound  to 
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serve  on  election  commiUees^  On  their 
names  being  drawn,  the  House  told  those 
Qentlemen  that  unless  they  appeared  to 
perrorm  their  judicial  duties,  they  would 
be  committed  to  custody  :  they  did  ap- 
pear, and  were  compelled  to  serve:  and 
then  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Lord  was, 
that  having  compelled  them  to  serve  the 
House  was  to  permit  them  to  be  insulted. 
The  noble  Lord's  remarks  went  the  whole 
length  of  this.  He  would  tell  the  noble 
Lord,  that  if  this  were  to  be  the  course, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  pursue, 
he  should  advise  an  individual  to  come 
forward,  and  try  this  question,  and  stand 
up  when  his  name  appeared  as  Member 
of  an  election  committee  and  say,  "  I 
will  not  serve."  He  asked  hon.  Members 
opposite,  would  they  say,  in  such  a  case, 
"  we  would  compel  him  to  serve  ;*' — 
would  they  declare  that  he  should  be 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- 
at«Arms  for  declining  to  serve  ?  He 
asked,  whether  the  noble  Lord  thought 
it  just  to  subject  any  individual  to  this, 
first  to  compel  him  to  serve  as  one  of 
a  body  charged  with  arduous  judicial 
functions,  and  then  refuse  to  protect 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ?  Mr.  Pou Iter's 
words  were,  *'A  petition,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  a  fair 
committee,  might  probably  have  been 
found  frivolous  and  vexatious,  has  by  the 
effect  of  mere  chance  been  enabled  to  call 
^to  its  assistance  the  services  of  the  most 
corrupt  majority  of  a  committee  that  ever 
degraded  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England." 
Let  the  House  mark  the  words  "  of  the 
most  corrupt  majority  of  a  Committee," 
that  they  would  perceive,  was  not  an  allC" 
gation  of  incompetency — it  was  not  an  al" 
legation  of  imbecility  or  ignorance.  Al- 
most in  the  first  sentence,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  specific  allegation  by  Mr.  Poulter, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  were 
influenced  by  corrupt  motives — that  they 
were  '^  the  most  corrupt  majority  that  had 
ever  degraded  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Engr 
land."  In  another  part  of  the  letter  was 
to  be  found  the  following  sentence :— ^ 
*•  In  this  way,  my  majority  was  destroyed, 
and  my  seat  as  completely  filched  from  me 
as  ever  a  purse  was  stolen  from  a  person 
on  the  common  highway."  The  noble 
Lord  opposite,  had  drawn  a  distinction 
between  collective  bodies  and  individuals. 


In  the  case  of  a  charge  against  a  whole 
body,  the  noble  Lord  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  interfere,  but  if 
the  charge  were  made  against  individuals, 
the  House,  he  thought,  ought  to  protect 
them.  Would  the  noble  Lord  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  him  upon  what  principle  it  was 
that  he  defended  the  exception  which  he 
had  made  in  favour  of  an  individual  ?  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  if  an  individual  was 
charged  with  corruption,  the  House  ought 
to  protect  him.  In  such  a  case,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  presumed,  that  supposing 
the  individual  to  be  corrupt,  the  arbitrary 
protection  which  might  be  afforded  him 
by  the  House,  would  dot  recommend  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  public,  or  clearly  ex- 
culpate him  in  their  eyes  frokn  the  charge 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
He  did  not  very  clearly  see  how  the  noble 
Lord  discriminated  between  the  two  cases. 
The  attack  was  not  made  upon  a  party, 
as  the  noble  Lord  said.  It  was  made 
upon  grounds  unconnected  with  party. 
Mr.  Poulter  distinctly  said,  <<  Do  not 
suppose  that  the  high-minded  men  who 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  what  is  called 
the  Tory  party,  can  approve  of  these 
things.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  they 
regard  such  criminal  acts  with  the  greatest 
disapprobation."  The  attack  of  Mr. Poulter 
upon  the  Committee,  was  not  a  party  at- 
tack \  it  was  a  personal  attack  upon  the 
individuals  who  composed  the  majority  of 
that  Committee.  The  Members  who 
composed  the  majority  of  that  Committee 
were  well  known,  and  the  charge  was  ap- 
plicable to  them  individually,  and  it  might 
be  by  name.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
noble  Lord  could  discriminate  between 
the  case  of  an  attack  upon  one  individual, 
and  an  attack  upon  a  few  individuals, 
upon  six  or  seven  gentlemen,  who  were 
pointed  out,  and  all  but  nominated  as  dis- 
tinctly as  could  be.  If  the  noble  Lord 
thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  pro  - 
tectone  individual,  upon  what  grounds  did 
he  think  that  the  House  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere for  the  protection  of  six  or  seven  ? 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  felt  bound  to  take  the  same  course 
precisely,  which  he  had  taken  upon  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  thought  it  unsafe  to  lay  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  notice  charges  made  against  its  Mem- 
bers collectively.     It  was  dangerous  to 
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bold,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
maintain  this  position,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Poulter,  but  also  to  every- 
body who  might  think  fit  to  pursue  a  similar 
line  of  conduct.  It  was  unwise  to  hold 
out  an  expectation  that  it  might  be  done 
with  impunity.  Laying  down  such  a  rule 
would  operate  as  an  encouragement  of 
such  attempts.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  judicial  duties  were  imposed  by  the 
House  itself  compulsorily  upon  its  Mem- 
bers, the  House  ought  to  interfere  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
What  course  the  House  might  take  with 
Mr.  Poulter,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  any  man 
might  charge  the  House  of  Commons  with 
corruption  or  criminality,  and  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  interfere  for  its  own 
protection. 

Mr.  Warhurton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
breach  of  privilege  complained  of  was  not 
a  direct  interference  with  the  business  of 
the  House  or  the  performance  of  its  ordi- 
nary functions,  but  was  merely  a  con- 
structive breach  of  privilege.  If  Mr. 
Poulter  did  anything  which  interfered 
with  the  business  of  the  House,  the 
House,  for  its  own  protection,  might  and 
ought  to  interfere.  He  begged  to  ask  the 
question  whether  an  indictment  for  libel 
might  not  be  preferred  against  Mr.  Poul- 
ter in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ?  If 
that  were  so,  and  the  Committee  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  they  had  the  re- 
dress in  their  own  hands,  and  why  should 
the  House  interfere  to  protect  them  by  the 
present  proceeding  ?  The  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Tamworih,  went  entirelv 
upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  defending  the  character  of 
the  House  or  of  vindicating  its  privileges, 
whereas  there  was  another  and  a  better 
mode, — namely,  by  bringing  an  iridict- 
ment  for  libel  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Mr.  Mildmay  would  withdraw  his 
amendment  with  the  permission  of  the 
Hotise. 

Amendment  withdrawn 

Mr.  Warbiirlon  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Sir  C.  Grey  thought  that  there  was 
considerable  force  in  tlie  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport,  considering  that  the  Com- 
mittee, or  court,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  for 
the  trial  of  controveited  elections  was  ap- 


pointed by  statute,  and  not  by  the  House 
of  Commons  itself;  considering  also,  that 
one  of  the  enactments  of  that  statute  was, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  should 
be  final,  except  in  particular  cases.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  whether  the 
decision  of  the  election  Committee  would 
be  6nal,  as  the  act  said  it  should  be,  if 
they  persevered  in  the  proposed  course  of 
proceeding.  Whether  they  proceeded  to 
take  into  consideration  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee,  or 
directed  them  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  leaving  it  open  to  any  one  that 
pleased  to  institute  a  motion  respecting 
them,  they  would  be  equally  opening  up 
and  reconsidering  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  final  adjudication. 

Lord  Henniker  protested  strenuously 
against  an  observation  which  had  fallen 
from  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite, to  the  effect  that  if  Mr.  Poulter 
had  been  a  Tory  he  would  be  still  the 
sitting  Member  for  Shaftesbury.  Sitting 
upon  that  Committee  the  solemn  oath 
which  he  had  taken  at  the  table  of  the 
House  was  always  present  to  his  mind. 
He  felt  it  needless  for  him  to  repudiate 
the  insinuation  which  had  been  thrown 
out.  He  did  not  regret  a  single  act  which 
he  supported  in  that  Committee  ;  he  did 
not  regret  a  single  observation  which  he 
had  made.  He  trusted  that  the  evidence 
would  bear  out  what  the  Committee  had 
done,  and  that  the  House  would  give  him 
credit  for  having  acted  an  honest  part. 

Mr.  0* Connelly  too,  did  not  regret  a 
single  observation  which  he  had  made. 
He  hoped  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  the  evidence  would  be 
printed.  The  present  proceeding,  it  was 
true,  was  one  which  courts  of  justice  might 
take,  and  a  resort  to  which  was  formerly 
familiar  to  them.  But  when  were  courts 
of  justice  most  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ? 
Why,  when  the  judges  were  the  most  cor- 
rupt. The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
the  Member  for  Tam worth,  said  that  hon. 
Members  were  compelled  to  serve  on 
Committess  and  were  forced  to  come 
down  to  the  ballot.  Why,  was  there  one 
of  them  who  did  not  receive  a  ticket  from 
that  respectable  gentleman  called  "the 
whipper-in/'  or  from  the  Carlton  Club  ? 
But  then,  it  was  said,  that  Members  at  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House  came  down 
in  the  same  way.  They  did,  it  was  true  ; 
but  then,  they  had  not  the  hypocrisy  tg 
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deny  it.  Hod.  Gentlemen  at  the  other 
side  were  forced  yolunteers.  For  aught 
he  knew,  the  noble  Lord  himself  received 
a  ticket  to  come  down.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  adopt  the  previous  question. 
It  was  better  to  do  so  than  to  carry  on  a 
conflict  with  an  individual,  in  which  the 
House  had  never  yet  succeeded,  and. never 
would  succeed,  unless  he  shrunk  from  the 
manly  avowal  and  iteration  of  his  senti- 
ments. By  stifling  inquiry,  they  would 
make  the  public  believe  they  were  afraid 
of  the  details  of  their  proceedings  being 
published. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  thought,  that  any  one 
who  was  a  friend  to  Mr.  Poulter  would, 
instead  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  advise  him  to  admit,  that  in  a 
moment  of  anger  and  excitement  he  had 
been  inadvertently  led  into  saying  what 
his  cooler  moments  taught  him  to  con- 
demn. No  one  was  acting  as  a  true 
friend  to  Mr.  Poulter  who  endeavoured, 
by  his  observations^  to  prevent  Mr.  Poul- 
ter from  taking  that  course  which  his  own 
reflection  would  show  him  was  the  proper 
one,  and  which  he  probably  would  take 
if  not  goaded  on  by  the  officiousness  of 
so-called  friends.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site bad  contended  that  this  was  only  a 
constructive  breach  of  privilege,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
notice  it,  because  the  high  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  Westminster-hall,  if  such  an  of- 
fence were  committed  against  themselves, 
would  not  interfere.  Did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber forget  what  had  taken  place  only  a 
few  months  ago,  when  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  (Mr.  Charlton,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ludlow)  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  con- 
structive contempt  of  court  ?  He  did  not 
find  fault  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
that ;  he  merely  mentioned  it  as  an  in- 
stance which  had  recently  occurred,  and 
which  the  hon.  Member,  who  had  gone 
back  several  years,  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of.  The  fine  and  imprisonment 
were  ordered  by  a  Whig  Lord,  a  member 
of  the  present  Cabinet.  Did  the  noble 
Lord  mean  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ?  Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  stood  in  need 
of  greater  protection  than  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  If  they  looked  to  the  letter, 
which  he  deeply  regretted  that  Mr. 
Poulter  had  been  induced  to  publish,  they 
would  see  that  he  spoke  only  of  a  particu- 
tor  section  of  the  Committee,    Suppose 


that  an  indictment  were  to  be  preferred 
against  Mr.  Poulter  for  libel,  how,  he 
asked,  could  it  be  framed  ?  No  inntiendo 
would  show  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  document  which  could  show 
who  were  the  real  parties  aimed  at. 
Nothing  would  give  him  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  to  see  Mr.  Poulter  express 
his  regret  for  what  he  had  stated. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  asked 
whether  it  were  meant  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  having  given  a  decision,  and 
committed  an  individual  in  a  case  in  which 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  himself  was  the 
party  attacked ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  also  asked  whe* 
ther  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  have 
greater  protection  than  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Now,  to  those  questions  he 
would  give  this  answer — that  whatever 
might  be  the  political  opinions  of  the 
learned  judges  who  presided  in  our  courts, 
he  thought  the  due  protection  of  those 
might  be  safely  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion and  judgment ;  but  he  thought  the 
case  was  very  different  when  a  popular 
assembly  came  to  decide  as  judges  on 
matters  in  which  they  were  parties  inter- 
ested. The  House  remembered  the  case 
in  which  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  North  Wiltshire,  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower.  That  was  a  decision  in 
which  the  House  was  at  once  the  party 
complaining  and  the  judge.  No  doubt 
the  House  acted  honestly  in  the  expression 
of  its  opinion  on  that  occasion,  but  he 
doubted  much  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  like  to  see  the 
precedent  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Blackstone  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  gentlemanly  feelin^^  and  the  manly 
bearing  of  Mr.  Poulter,  that  he  had  little 
doubt  that,  if  called  to  the  bar  of  that 
House,  he  would  retract  the  objectionable 
remarks  into  which  he  had  been  led  in  his 
letter.  As  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  bad  been  **  an 
honest  perversion  of  judgment,"  he  would 
only  say,  that  that  hon.  Member  had  in 
the  Committee  more  than  once  admitted 
that  the  questions  on  which  discussions 
arose,  were  questions  of  law  which  he  did 
not  understand.  The  opinion  of  that  hon. 
Member,  therefore,  was  not  entitled  to  any 
ver^  great  weight  on  this  subject.    TbQ 
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opioion  given  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
was  not  entitled  to  more  weight  than  as 
an  opinion  on  representations  made  to  him 
by  others.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  at- 
tended the  sittings  of  the  Committee. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  that  if  Mr.  Poul- 
ter  were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
he  would  either  retract  or  re-assert  what 
he  had  said.  Now,  in  the  latter  case, 
what  course  was  the  House  prepared  to 
take  ?  That  course  he  thought  ought  to 
be  determined  on  before  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  call  Mr.  Poiilter  before  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  The  question 
that  Mr.  Poulier  be  called  to  the  bar,  was 
put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Poulter  called  in. 

The  Speaker :  Mr.  Poulter,  I  am  de- 
sired to  acquaint  you  that,  by  a  recent  de- 
cision of  this  House,  a  letter,  purporting 
to  be  addressed  by  you  to  the  electors  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  transmitted  for  insertion 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  highly  disrespectful  to  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Committee  which  sat  to  try  the 
merits  of  the  petition  against  your  return 
for  Shaftesbury,  and  in  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House.  That  letter, 
amongst  others,  contains  the  following 
passages  :— 

**  An  unprincipled  combination,  to  which  I 
have  been  for  some  time  exposed,  has  been 
but  too  successful.  A  petition^  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  a  fair  Com- 
mittee, might  probably  have  been  found  frivo- 
lous and  vexatious,  has^  by  the  effect  of  mer^ 
chance,  been  enabled  to  call  to  its  assistance 
the  services  of  the  most  corrupt  majority  of  a 
Committee  that  ever  degraded  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
1  have  ceased  to  be  your  representative  in  Par- 
liament.  The  printing  of  the  evidence  by  the 
order  of  the  House  will,  I  trust,  exhibit  to  you 
and  to  the  world  the  full  particulars  of  this 
most  flagrnnt  and  wicked  case.  The  conduct 
of  a  revising  barrister  of  the  name  of  Graves, 
in  neither  giving  the  overseer  of  Stower  Pro- 
vost an  entire  day  for  bringing  in  bis  list,  nor 
adjourning  (as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  even  the  most 
trivial  and  technical  objection  being  raised, 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  monstrous  injustice 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  me.  The  Com- 
mittee  having  decided  this  point  in  my  favour, 
after  an  elaborate  and  unanswerable  argument, 
founded  upon  reason,  principle,  and  justice, 
as  well  as  precedent,  subseauently  on  the 
application  of  the  petitioners  counsel,  re- 
opened the  matter,  and  ultimately  reversed 
their  own  solemn  decision  !  The  revising 
barrister,  a  man  of  long  standing  at  the  bar, 
{tnd  of  the  same  politics  with  the  majority  of 


the  Committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
the  law  and  to  act  upon  it,  had  not  the  grace 
to   inform   the  Committee,  according  to  the 
fact,  that  having  departed  hastily  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  day,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
return,  at  the  request  of  the  overseer,  to  per- 
form the  ministerial  act  of  revising  a  list  that 
was  totally  unobjected  to,  but  declared  that  he 
knew  notliing,  and  could  say  nothing,  of  the 
law,  and  begged  the  Committee  to  instruct 
him  I    The  majority  of  the  Committee,  whose 
ignorance  upon  the  subject  was  second  only 
to  their  corruption,  were  thus  enabled  to  put 
their  decision  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Gen* 
tlcman.    The  next  main  feature  was  this : — 
An  overseer,  a  partisan  of  my  adversary,  had 
caused,  by  bis  sole  evidence,  four  votes  to  be 
struck  off  from  my  poll,  on  the  ground  of  non- 
payment of  rates.    On  the  fifth  case  his  oath 
was  contradicted  by  two  receipts  produced  in 
his  own  handwriting;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  no  judge  who  ever  sat  in  Westminster- 
hall  would  have  permitted  a  case  to  go  to  the 
jury  for  their  consideration  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man  so  exposed  and  contradicted.    My 
counsel,  of  course,  applied  for  the  restoration 
of  the  four  votes;  the  Committee  refused  to 
allow  it.     In   this  way  my  majority  was  de- 
stroyed, and  my  scat  as   completely  filched 
from  me  as  ever  a  purse  was  stolen  from  a 
person  on  the  common  highway.    We  then 
proved    a  case  of  treating^  so  extensive  and 
decisive,  that  if  any  one  should  desire  to  state 
the  sort  of  evidence  by  which  such  an  allega* 
tion  should  be  sustained,  he  might  be  content 
to  take  as  an  example  what  was  substantiated 
before   the   Committee.     Ample   opportunity 
was  afforded  for  establishing  this  part  of  the 
case,  by  the  notorious   fact,  that  unlimited 
treating  was  the  only  mode  an  entire  stranger 
could  adopt  of  standing  against  one  who  did, 
and  does  at  this  moment  possess  the  affections 
and  opinions  of  a  large  majority  of  your  con* 
stituency.    This  proof  was  also  treated  with  the 
same  contempt  as  the  rest  of  my  just  and  right- 
eous cause.     I  was  unwilling  to  witness  in  per- 
son these  disgraceful  scenes;  but  I  am  assured 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  a  section  of  the  Com* 
mittee  were  accompanied  by  such  external  and 
convincing  signs  of  partiality  to  my  opponent, 
and  prejudice  against  myself,  as  to  excite  the 
disgust  of  even  casual  spectators.    Do  not 
suppose,  that  the  high-minded  men  who  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  what  is  called  the 
Tory  party  can  approve  of  these  things.     I 
have  reason  to  know  that  they  regard  such 
criminal  acts  with  the  greatest  disapprobation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  I  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  degree  of  iniquity,  compared  with 
which  the  irregular  acts  of  all  former  Com-« 
roittees  may  fairly  claim  to  stand  excused." 

The  Speaker,  having  concluded  the 
reading  of  these  passages,  said,  I  am  now 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Poulter,  whether  you  are 
the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  whether  it 
has  been  published  in  the  Morning  Chro^ 
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nicle  at  your  suggestion,    and  by  your 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Poulier:  Sir,  certainly  that  letter 
was  written  by  noe,  and  published  exclu- 
sively by  my  authority  m  the  Morning 
Chronic^ f  and,  if  the  House  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  letter  was  written.  The  learned  Gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  say^  that  he 
regretted  much  that  the  letter  addressed 
to  his  constituents  had  arisen  out  of  one 
of  the  most^  if  not  the  most  extraordinary 
case^  that  had  ever  arisen  in  an  election 
Committee  in  that  House.  He  would 
beg,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  permitted 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  having 
done  so,  he  would,  in  conclusion,  request 
that  the  House  would  suspend  its  judg- 
ment for  the  present,  and  call  him  before 
it  on  a  future  day,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  would  direct  the  printing  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence.  When  that  was 
done,  he  would  confidently  appeal,  not 
to  any  Friends  whom  he  might  have  in  the 
House,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he 
might  naturally  look  for  support,  but  he 
would  appeal  to  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  politics--to  those  who  bad  got 
what  he  had  lost.  He  would  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
and  would  ask  them  to  decide  whether  the 
judgments  given  in  the  Shaftesbury  Com- 
mittee could  be  reconciled  to  finy  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  If  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Committee  were  right,  and  that  he 
was  wrong  in  the  view  he  took  of  them, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  not  justified  in 
the  remarks  he  had  applied  to  them,  he 
should  be  ready  to  adopt  any  reasonable 
apology  which  could  be  required  to  the 
House  generally,  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  particular,  and  would 
further  submit  in  silence  to  any  punish- 
ment which  the  House  might  think  proper 
to  award.  But  until  the  House  took  that 
which  he  respectfully  considered  a  just 
and  reasonable  course,  he  must,  however 
unwilling  he  might  be  to  adhere  to  any 
expressions  which  were  calculated  to  give 
offence  to  the  House,  or  to  any  Member 
of  it,  not  surrender  the  high  moral  ground 
which  had  been  the  foundation  of  his 
letter.  The  constituency  of  Shaftesbury 
bad  returned  bim  to  thai  House,  by  a 


small  majority  it  was  true,  but  that  ma- 
jority would  show  the  powerful  efforts  that 
had  been  made  by  the  party  opposed  to 
him.  His  constituents,  however,  con- 
sidered that  his  majority,  however  small, 
could  not  be  attacked  except  by  some 
frivolous  and  vexatious  petition,  or  unless 
he  was  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  defence 
of  his  seat  by  the  prospect  of  the  ruinous 
expense  which  it  would  entail.  To  show 
the  feeling  at  one  time  of  the  parties  who 
petitioned  as  to  their  probable  chance  of 
success,  he  could  prove  by  evidence  at 
that  Bar,  if  he  were  allowed,  that  the 
agent  of  his  opponents  had  declared  to  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability  that,  but 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  the 
petitioners  would  have  given  up  their  case 
on  the  first  day.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  had  been 
protracted  for  three  weeks,  and  then  the 
Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  duly  elected,  and  this  not 
by  one,  or  two,  or  three,  but  by  four  or  five 
judgments,  so  extraordinary  in  their  na- 
ture, that  his  constituents  naturally  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  them,  and  natu- 
rally expected  some  explanation  at  his 
hands.  He  did  give  that  explanation  in 
the  letter  which  had  been  published 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  did  state 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  great  unfair- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  treated. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  I  louse  to  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  the  Committee,  he  would  say 
a  few  words  in  contradiction  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shaftesbury. 

The  Speaker :  The  learned  Gentleman 
must  not  allude  to  what  occurred  in  debates 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  PouZ/«r  would  not  advert  to  debates, 
but  he  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  somewhere,  as 
to  his  having  been  ill  during  the  election. 
He  would  give  this  answer  to  that  state- 
ment, that  during  the  seventeen  days  that 
he  attended  in  Shaftesbury,  in  canvassing, 
and  on  matters  relating  to  the  election,  he 
had  made  great  personal  exertions ;  some- 
times he  rode  thirty  miles  a«day,  and  had 
never  enjoyed  better  health  in  his  life. 
What  could  have  been  the  motive  for 
stating  the  contrary  he  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  guess.  He  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Election  Committee,  and 
to  some  of  its  decisions.    It  appeared  that 
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the  revisiDg-barrister  had  gone  down  to 
Shaftesbury,  and  there  saw  all  the  over- 
seers, and  revised  the  lists  of  all,  except 
of  one  who  was  not  in  attendance.  Not 
finding  him  in  attendance,  he  adjourned 
the  court  to  a  future  day*  The  use  of  the 
word  *'  adjourn  **  would  show,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  return  and  revise  the  list 
of  the  parish,  the  officer  of  which  had  not 
attended  on  the  first  day.  The  overseer 
wrote  to  the  revising-barrister,  and  the 
barrister  fixed  a  day  when  he  would  return 
according  to  the  adjournment.  He  revised 
the  omitted  list,  which  then  became  a  part 
of  the  registry  as  much  as  any  other  list 
that  had  been  revised.  However,  upon  an 
assumed  irregularity  in  that  revision,  the 
whole  case  of  the  petition  against  him  had 
been  grounded.  He  contended  that  the 
whole  proceeding  had  been  regular.  To 
hold  it  otherwise  would  put  it  in  the  power 
of  any  overseer  to  disfranchise  a  whole 
parish.  Before  the  Committee,  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  petitioner  objected  to  all 
the  votes  in  the  list  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  said  that  he  would  take  any 
one  of  the  thirty-three  cases  in  that  list  as 
one  which  would  decide  all  the  others  of 
that  class,  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in 
the  revision.  The  case  was  argued  by 
counsel  at  both  sides  during  a  day.  Time 
was  taken  for  consideration,  and  a  solemn 
judgment  was  given  in  his  favour,  and 
against  the  petitioner.  After  that  decision 
he  had  naturally  expected  that  the  point 
would  be  considered  as  settled.  It  never 
entered  into  his  head,  nor  into  the  heads 
of  his  counsel,  that  a  point  so  solemnly 
argued  and  so  solemnly  decided,  would  be 
re-opened,  and,  still  less,  that,  being 
re*opened,  the  previous  decision  would  be 
reversed.  He  did  not  wish  to  repeat  any 
strong  language  as  applicable  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  decision,  but  he 
must  at  least  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ones  he 
had  ever  known  amongst  the  varied  and 
contradictory  decisions  of  Committees. 
He  was  the  less  prepared  to  expect  it  after 
the  decision  of  the  Evesham  Committee,  of 
which  the  right  bon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Taraworth,  was  chairman.  In  that 
Committee  an  application  was  made  to 
re-open  a  point  that  had  been  already  de- 
cided, bat  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  having  been  decided  by  the  Commit- 
tee, it  must  so  remain.  Would  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  justify  the  re-opening  of  this 
c|aestion?    He   fnacied   the  right   hon. 


Baronet  would  not,  and  he  must  repeat, 
that  a  more  extraordinary  and  unheard-of 
decision  had  never  before  been  known.  By 
that  decision  of  the  Committee,  rescinding 
its  former  judgment,  his  majority  had  been 
reduced.  In  another  case,  the  Committee 
had  struck  four  votes  off  his  poll,  and  was 
proceeding  to  attack  a  fifth,  by  showing 
that  the  voter's  rates  had  not  been  paid 
till  after  the  election,  when  a  receipt  in  the 
overseer's  own  hand-writing  was  produced 
for  the  rate  in  question,  and  within  the 
proper  time.  It  was  endeavoured  to  be 
shown  that  this  receipt  referred  to  a  former 
payment,  but  the  receipt  for  that  former 
payment  was  produced  also,  in  the  hand« 
writing  of  the  same  overseer.  Yet  after 
this  falsification  of  his  evidence  under  his 
own  hand,  would  the  House  believe  it, 
that  the  Committee  allowed  this  overseer 
to  overturn  other  votes  of  his,  and  refused 
the  application  of  his  counsel  to  have  the 
four  votes  which  had  been  struck  off  on 
his  previous  evidence  restored  to  the  poll  ? 
Would  any  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite  call 
this  justice  or  fair  dealing  ?  It  could  be 
proved  that  many  of  the  voters  for  the 
sitting  Member  had  been  treated;  that 
great  eating  and  drinking  had  been  en- 
joyed by  those  parties ;  and  the  bank-notes 
which  were  paid  in  liquidation  of  the  debts 
incurred  by  those  expenses  could  be  traced 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury.  It 
had  been  insinuated  that  unlimited  treating 
could  be  proved  against  his  party, but  such 
was  not  the  fact,  as  he  had  laid  a  positive 
injunction  on  his  agents  not  to  obtain  the 
vote  of  any  elector  by  such  means.  All 
he  would  ask  was,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  others  would 
investigate  the  evidence  on  treating  taken 
before  the  Committee,  and  he  felt  satisfied 
it  would  be  brought  home  to  the  sitting 
Member  for  Shaftesbury.  Let  there  be  a 
fair  scrutiny  of  all  the  evidence,  and  he 
would  then  appeal,  not  to  his  Friends  in 
the  House,  but  to  his  political  opponents, 
whether  his  was  not  a  case  of  the  greatest 
hardship.  If  all  his  statements  were 
proved  to  be  correct,  and  that  still  his  seat 
had  been  taken  away,  was  it  not  natural 
in  him  to  feel  indignation  ?  He  felt  satis- 
fied the  judgment  at  which  the  Committee 
had  arrived  was  untenable  on  any  grounds, 
and  be  would  be  happy  to  leave  his  case 
to  any  tribunal,  and  be  governed  by  its 
decision.  He  was  the  last  man  in  that 
House  to  use  coarse  language,  or  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  wy  hon.  Member* 
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He  bed  been  a  Member  of  that  House  for 
three  Parliaments^  and  he  would  appeal  to 
all  parties,  whether  he  had  ever  used  any 
expression  that  indicated  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy on  his  part.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  could  corroborate  his  assertion, 
that  he  had  always  advocated  the  ho- 
Dour  and  integrity  of  the  House,  and 
felt  the  solemn  oath  imposed  on  hon. 
Members  was  a  perfect  guarantee  for  the 
justice  of  their  decisions.  He  continued  to 
retain  the  highest  respect  for  the  honorable 
character  of  the  House,  but  he  could  not 
abandon  that  high  moral  principle  by 
which  his  conduct  was  actuated  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  did  not  ask  for 
juries  or  assessors,  but  merely  demanded 
an  impartial  investigation  into  his  case ; 
and,  in  making  such  a  request,  he  was 
prompted  solely  by  a  love  ofjustice.  He 
appeared  before  them  suffering  under 
severe  misfortune,  and  he  believed  the 
old  remark  might  be  considered  applica- 
ble to  himself,  that ''  whom  God  wished 
to  destroy  he  afflicted  with  infatuation." 
He  might  have  secured  on  his  Committee 
the  hon.  and  gifted  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Buckingham,  the  proud  and  respected 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, and  he  might  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  accomplished  and  innocent 
mind  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Hertford.  The  Committee  had  displayed 
great  inconsistency — they  were  right  at 
starting,  but  became  egregiously  wrong  in 
the  conclusion.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  he  took  too  partial  a  view  of  his 
own  case,  and  that  he  was  not  a  fair 
judge  of  what  appertained  to  himself,  but 
he  only  claimed  a  fair  trial.  Let  the 
judges  of  the  case  be  his  political  enemies, 
and  if  they  declared  themselves  satis6ed 
with  the  justice  of  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  he  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
voke all  he  had  said,  and  to  submit  to 
any  punishment  the  House  should  think 
proper  to  inflict;  but  until  he  had  the 
acute  and  correct  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  other  hon.  Members,  he  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  opinion,  that  when  jus- 
tice deserted  earth  and  fled  to  heaven,  her 
last  footsteps  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
Shaftesbury  Committee.  He  had  great 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  the  House,  and 
would  rely  on  whatever  decision  it  came 
to  after  an  investigation  of  his  case. 

The  learned  Gentleman  withdrew. 

Mr.  Blackston^  said,  that  he  had  a 


painful  duty  to  perform,  but  an  opportu- 
nity had  been  given  to  Mr.  Poulter  to  re- 
tract the  expressions  he  had  used,  but  the 
learned  Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
withdraw  without  expressing  his  regret  or 
revoking  his  language.  The  sole  object 
of  the  motion  he  intended  to  conclude 
with  was,  to  defend  the  conduct,  honour, 
and  character  of  the  hon.  Members  of 
that  House,  and  he  should,  therefore,  con- 
clude by  moving,  "  that  the  expressions  in 
the  letter  that  had  been  read  tb^tt  evening 
charging  a  Committee  of  that  Hot  se  with 
being  actuated  by  corrupt  motives,  was  a 
false  and  scandalous  imputation  on  the 
honour  and  conduct  of  hon.  Members." 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  if  the  House 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee.  It  would  be 
only  justice  that  hon.  Members  should 
read  the  evidence  before  they  decided  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges. 

Mr.  Blachitme  said,  that  certainly  the 
evidence  would  be  printed  and  laid  before 
the  House,  but  whatever  the  House  might 
think  of  the  errors  in  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  it  surely  could  not  impute 
corrupt  motives  to  any  hon.  Members. 

Lord  Stanley  thought,  it  was  a  most  ob- 
jectionable course  to  attempt  to  couple 
the  question  of  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Shaftesbury 
Committee  with  that  now  before  the 
House.  That  question  was  not  whether 
the  Select  Committee  should  be  put  upon 
their  trial  for  the  votes  they  had  given,  or 
the  decisions  they  had  come  to,  or  whether 
they  had  adjudicated  upon  this  or  that 
point  of  law  in  the  manner  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  lawyers  would  have  decided  it ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  a  gentle- 
man, with  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  him,  should, 
with  perfect  impunity,  be  entitled,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  to  charge  the  Members  of  an  elect- 
ion Committee,  not  with  having  given  an 
erroneous  judgment,  or  an  illegal  decision, 
but  with  having  been  influenced  by  per- 
sonal corruption  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judicial  functions?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  one  before  the  House 
and  before  they  came  to  any  vote  upon  it, 
he  really  should  wish,  that  in  this,  its  real 
point  of  view,  it  should  be  represented  by 
the  Speaker  to  Mr.  Poulter.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  that  this  course  should  be 
taken,  because  in  the  speech  Mr.  Poulter 
had  already  delivered  at  the  bar,  it  struck 
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him  he  had  come  very  near  to  the  expres- 
sion of  an  apology,  which  he  thought 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  whose 
conduct  his  letter  certainly  attacked.  If, 
therefore,  the  true  position  in  which  Mr. 
Poulter  stood  were  represented  to  him,  he 
did  think  Mr.  Poulter  might  be  induced 
to  do  that  which  the  House  would  cer- 
tainly exact  from  one  of  its  Members,  and 
which  it  had  consequently  every  right  to 
require  from  a  person  placed  in  Mr. 
Poulter*s  situation.  That  Gentleman  had 
already  said,  he  believed,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
personal  accusation  against  its  Members. 
Now,  if  to  such  an  admission  Mr.  Poulter 
could  be  induced  to  add,  that  while  enter- 
taining his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  impute 
to  the  Members  of  the  Shaftesbury  Com- 
mittee, either  collectively  or  individually, 
corrupt  motives,  and  that  he  regretted 
such  expressions  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
and  excitement  should  have  been  used  by 
him,  he  thought  that  the  object  the  House 
had  in  view  in  adopting  the  present  pro- 
ceeding would  be  fully  answered,  and 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Wallingford 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Committee 
might  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  He  threw 
out  this  suggestion,  because  it  appeared 
to  him  the  most  fitting,  under  all  circum- 
stances, for  their  adoption ;  and  should 
the  House  be  of  his  opinion,  he  die-  trust 
Mr.  Poulter  would,  after  a  little  reflection, 
feel  he  would  not  be  derogating,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  would  be  placing  him- 
self in  a  most  honorable  and  straightforward 
position,  by  retracting  those  expressions 
which  imputed  corruption  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  S,  O'Brien  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  put  to  the  House  as  a  mere 
breach  of  privilege.  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  called  on  them  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  were  false  and  scan- 
dalous— and  when  Mr.  Poulter  appeals  to 
his  political  adversaries,  and  prays  their 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  founds  his  charges  he, 
for  one,  could  not  be  a  party  to  condemning 
him  unheard.  Neither  ought  the  House  to 
be  a  party  to  such  a  decision  without 
knowing  further.  To  afford  it  this  oppor- 
tunity he  would  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  to  this  day  month. 

Mr.  Harvey  hoped  it  would  turn   out 


to  be  consistent  with  the  usages  of  the 
House,  that  some  questions  similar  to  those 
indicated  by  the  noble  Lord  could  be  put 
to  Mr.  Poulter.  He  must  say  he  regretted 
that  Gentleman  had  not  ended  his  speech 
where  he  began  it ;  for  had  he  done  so,  he 
thought  the  matter  might  have  at  once 
terminated.  As,  however,  the  matter  then 
stood,  he  confessed  he  was  in  great  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Poulter  meant  to 
challenge  the  inquiry  before  the  Commit- 
tee, inasmuch  as  he  had  distinctly  appealed 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair 
and  to  the  House  to  read  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee,  and  had  inti- 
mated a  conviction  that  when  they  had 
done  so  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  fully  justified  in  using 
the  words  contained  in  his  letter.  Now, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  the  perusal 
of  the  evidence  could  be  attended  by  very 
little  practical  result.  Those  who  read  it 
might,  perhaps,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Mr.  Poulter  had  quite  as  much  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied,  as  his  adversary  had  to 
be  delighted,  with  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  that  after  all,  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  and  would  in  no  degree 
explain  away  the  terms  of  the  letter.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Poulter  persevered  in  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  terms  set  forth  in  his  letter,  imput- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Committee  di- 
rect corruption  and  perversion  of  justice. 
If  he  did,  then  he  should  feel  called  upon 
to  concur  in  the  vote  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wallingford  proposed  the 
House  should  come  to.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  as  he  confidently  expected,  Mr. 
Poulter  should  state  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  in  the  remotest  degree  any- 
thing offensive  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  but  that  he  meant  simply  to 
convey  to  the  House  and  the  country, 
and  particularly  to  his  constituents,  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  inquiry  did  not 
justify  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  arrived,  then  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Mr.  Villiers  said,  that  there  was  one 
passage  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  bar  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked—that he  was  ready  to  prove  that 
the  sitting  Member  had  stated  to  a  friend 
or  agent  that  he  should  never  have  con- 
tinued the  contest  after  the  first  day  but 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Committee. 
Lord  Ebrington  felt  great  difficulty  in 
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ling^  to  any  vote  on  this  question,  but 

was  impossible  that  he  could  vote  in 
ivour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
\t  WaHingford  (Mr.  Blackstone.  He 
fid  not  deny,  that  the  allegations  of  Mr. 
iPoulter  contained  a  breach  of  privilege, 
Mit  whether  those  allegations  were  true  or 
^Ue  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  He  felt 
I  very  strong  objection  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick,  but  he  thought  that 
course  preferable  to  adopting  the  previous 
notion. 

Colonel  Wood  could  not  help  concurring 
in  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South wark,  and  he  wished,  if  it  were  con- 
sistent with  the  forms  of  the  House,  that 
they  should  permit  Mr.  Poulter  to  be  re- 
called to  the  bar,  and  for  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  to  be  put  to  him 
by  the  Speaker.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Poulter  wa.s  anxious  to  cast  no  personal 
imputation  on  any  individual, and  if  he  re* 
m;\ined  of  the  opinion  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed, he  (Colonel  Wood)  thought  it  a 
fair  case  for  inquiry,  and  that  the  House' 
would  be  justified  in  waiting  until  the  evi- 
dence given  to  the  Committee  could  be 
placed  before  them.  He  thought  Mr. 
Poulter  should  be  recalled  to  the  bar,  and 
it  was  his  hope  and  belief,  that  the  ques- 
tions would  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Mr.  Miidmay  could  not  affirm  whether 
the  allegations  complained  of  were  true 
or  false,  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  to  put  the 
questions  proposed  into  some  form,  and 
have  them  put  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Elliot  regretted,  that  the  words 
introduced  into  the  motion  were  so  harsh, 
though  he  had  in  his  address  to  the  House 
on  a  former  night  shown  how  little  he 
|)articipated  in  the  expressions  which  Mr. 
Poulter  had  used,  and  that  he  had  no 
feeling  whatever  in  common  with  them. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  Mr.  Poulter 
had  used  them  from  his  honest  conviction 
that  his  own  opinion  was  right,  that  he 
felt  himself  ill  used,  and  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  great  injustice.  But  Mr.  Poulter 
had  been  misled  by  what  had  occurred 
upon  the  Committee,  and  the  course  he 
had  taken  had  been  the  result  of  this  mis- 
apprehension ;  at  the  same  time,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Poulter  and  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  who  were  opposed  to  him  in 
opinion,  he  felt  bound  to  refer  to  what  he 
had  stated  on  a  former  evening.  With 
respect  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Com- 


mittee, which  had  been  so  mach  discnisedy 
he  believed,  that  Mr.  Poulter  was  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  what  had  really  ocenfred ; 
and  besides  this  there  were  several  other 
points  on  which  he  was  wrong.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  some  motion  might  be 
framed  in  terms  a  little  less  harsh  than 
the  proposed  one,  which  seemed  to  convey 
an  imputation  upon  Mr.  Poulter  himself. 
If  that  were  done  in  more  moderate  and 
less  offensive  language,  it  would  enable 
many  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
to  join  in  supporting  it;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  vote  for  the  one  already 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  must  say,  that  it 
would  not  be  very  consistent  with  what 
Mr.  Poulter  had  already  stated  in  his 
address  to  the  House,  for  that  Gentleman 
afterwards  to  say,  that  whilst  he  main- 
tained his  opinion,  he  did  not  mean  to 
impute  corruption  to  any  Member  of  the 
Committee.  He  could,  however,  make 
every  allowance  for  excitement  of  feeling, 
and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Poulter  would  be 
called  in  again,  and  be  asked  whether, 
without  withdrawing  any  expressions  that 
he  had  made  as  to  the  erroneous  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
claration that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
corruption  ? 

Mr.  Blackstone,  under  these  circum- 
stances, moved  that  Mr.  Poulter  should  be 
recalled  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Poulter  was  recalled,  and  on  appear- 
ing at  the  bar. 

The  Speaker  said, — ••  Mr.  Poulter,  I 
have  been  commanded  by  the  House  to 
put  to  you  a  question  arising  out  of  the 
statement  which  you  have  already  made  at 
the  bar.  Before  I  do  so,  I  think  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  to  the  House,  and 
I  think  I  shall  equally  discharge  my  duty 
to  you,  by  stating  to  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  this  proceeding. 
The  complaint  is  not  that  you  have  urged 
that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  was  in 
your  opinion  erroneous,  they  make  no  com- 
plaint of  that,  they  desire  no  retraction  of 
that  opinion,  they  consider  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  express  that  opinion  so  long 
as  you  shall  entertain  it ;  but  the  com- 
plaint which  they  do  make  is,  that  in 
stating  your  opinion  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  has  been  erroneous,  you 
have  applied  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee expressions  of  a  harsh  nature — I 
use  the  gentlest  expressions-^I  wish  the 
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question  to  be  considered  calmly  and 
temperately  by  yoarself  and  every  body 
concerned — you  have  used  harsh  expres- 
sions, and  you  have  used  expressions 
which  ^  you,  as  a  person  who  have 
been  long  a  Member  of  this  House,  must 
know  very  well  you  in  your  place  in  Par- 
liament could  not  have  applied  to  any 
Member  of  this  House ;  therefore,  looking 
at  what  you  have  said,  I  conceive  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  see, 
as  1  think  the  House  sees,  that  there  is  a 
distinction,  and  a  broad  distinction,  be- 
tween retracting  that  which  implies  your 
own  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  erroneous,  and  retracting 
those  expressions  which  impute  directly  to 
the  Members  who  composed  the  major- 
ity of  that  Committee,  which  is,  after 
all,  a  conclusion  of  which  no  positive 
proof  could  in  any  way  be  produced ;  it 
could  only  have  been  an  inference  which 
you  yourself  drew,  because  you  took  a 
strong  view  of  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  judgment;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances^  I  am  desired  to  put  to  you  this 
question — whether  or  no  you  are  now  dis- 
posed to  retract  those  expressions,  in 
which  you  charge  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  with  personal  corruption  in 
the  votes  they  gave,  and  the  conduct 
they  pursued  in  the  Committee,  and  also 
those  expressions  in  which  you  allege  that 
your  seat  has  been  as  completely  filched 
from  you  as  ever  a  purse  was  stolen 
from  a  person  on  the  common  high- 
way V* 

Mr.  Poulier  said,  that  he  must  con- 
tinue to  assert,  that  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  taken  from  him  by  po. 
litical  motives;  but  in  saying  this  he  did 
not  mean  to  ascribe  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee,  any  corruption  in  the 
sense  of  pecuniary  or  base  corruption  ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  he  should  ever  re- 
gard his  seat  as  taken  from  him  from  poli- 
tical causes,  and  not  from  any  causes 
founded  on  justice. 

Mr.  Poulter  withdrew. 

Mr.  Blackstone  must  say,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  answers  of  Mr. 
Poulter  had  not  been  sufficient.  Mr. 
Poulter  had  not  said  that  he  considered 
theirjudgment  erroneous,  but  still  imputed 
corrupt  motives  to  them. 

Mr.  S,  0*Brien  must  press  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  l^an^dafe  expressed  his    sincere 


regret  that  this  matter  had  been  brought 
forward.    He  did  not  mean  to  defend  Mr. 
Poulter's  expressions,  but  he  would  ask, 
whether  terms  of  the  same  character  had 
not  been  used  in  reference  to  almost  every 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  for 
years  ?    He  had  daily  heard  such  expres- 
sions towards  the  Committee  on  which  he 
had   been   recently    serving.      When   a 
Committee  was  sitting,  they  were  bound 
to  keep   up  an  appearance  of  a   court 
as     long    as  it     existed ;     but    it    was 
going  a  great  length  to  notice  any  expres- 
sions that  might  be  let  fall  as  to  the  con> 
elusion  they  had  come  to.    He  would  just 
refer  to  the  last  number  of  a  well-known 
publication,  Frazer's  Magazine^  in  which 
the  Committees  of  the  Whigs  were  accused 
of  injustice,  and  those  of  the  Tories  were 
justified ,|aud  it  was  said,  **,That  the  Whigs 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  loss  to  the 
opposite  party  of  six  votes ;  but  that  they 
had  obtained  the  deep  disgust    of   all 
honourable  men."    He  would  ask  whether 
this  was  not  strong  langua^f^,  and  whether 
it  ought  to  pass  unnoticed,  if  that  House 
brought  forward  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Hall  {amidsi  cries  of*^  Divide  "] 
said,    the  hon.   Member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough   had  quoted  an  observation  from 
Frazer's  Magazine,  and  he   could   also 
read   another  from  another  publication, 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hand  only  a 
few  minutes  before.     He  would  read  it  to 
the  House,  for  he  felt  it  to  be  just  to  the 
Committee  on  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  to  do  so,  and  because  also  it  might 
be  seen  why  he  should  vote  against  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site.     Since    these    subjects    had    been 
brought  forward  in  the  House,  the  busi- 
ness had  been  delayed  week  after  week 
while   they  had  been   engaged   in  these 
matters.     The  conduct  of  hon.  Members 
had  never  been  more  villified  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Roxburgh  Committee.     Now, 
with  reference  to  that  Committee,  it  was 
said  in  the  Monthly  Law  Magazine,  that 
''  as  for  the  proceedings  of  the  RoxburgH 
Election  Committee,  they  would  defy  any 
man  to  produce  anything  more  manifestly 
adverse  to  justice  out  of  the  records  of  the 
most  corrupt  tribunal  of  the  worst  country 
in  the  vilest  age  of  the  world,  and  that    if 
Committees  went  on  in  this  manner  un re- 
buked,  the  House  would  become   a     by 
word  of  reproach."     If  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site bad  beea  so  anxious    upon  points 
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of  privilege,  why  had  they  uot  come  for- 
ward  with  this  ?  They  ought  not  to  have 
introduced  this  isolated  case.  If  hon. 
Members  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  every  case  of  a  similar 
nature,  it  might  then  be  said,  that  they 
acted  justly  and  impartially.  He  did  not 
himself  think  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  the  Members  of  the  Roxburgh 
Committee,  because  he  knew  that  those 
Gentlemen  might  securely  rely  for  the 
vindication  on  their  own  characters. 

Lord  Worsley  also  thought  it  was  in  his 
power  to  quote  from  a  public  print  some 
expressions  applied  to  Election  Commit- 
tees, equally  censurable  with  those  used 
by  Mr.  Poulter.  He  found  it  stated  in 
one  of  the  public  newspapers,  that  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  bill  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controverted  elections  would  be  to 
make  Election  Committees  less  infamous 
than  they  were  at  present.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Poolter  was  to  be  punished,  he  thought 
that  in  fairness  sucn  language  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
hon.  Members  opposite,  were  requiring 
from  Mr.  Poulter  a  concession  which  he 
had  already  made.  Mr.  Poulter  had  re- 
tracted the  imputation  of  personal  corrup- 
tion, and  yet  hon.  Members  were  not 
satisfied  with  that  concession,  which  they 

Erofessed  to  be  all  they  asked  for.  The 
on.  and  learned  Member  for  Ripon  had 
admitted,  that  there  was  a  political  bias  in 
the  Election  Committees,  and  that  was 
what  Mr.  Poulter  said.  ["  No,  no  I ''] 
Xhere  might  be  the  shadow  of  a  distinction 
between  the  two  expressions,  but,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  situation  of  Mr. 
Poulter,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  retraction  of  the  charge 
of  personal  corruption.  He  did  hope,  that 
the  hon.  Member  opposite,  who  seemed  to 
be  pressing  forward  his  motion  in  a  man- 
ner  wearing  the  appearance  of  vindictive- 
ness,  ["  No,  no  i  *']  would  not  pursue  the 
matter,  as  the  imputation  of  corruption 
had  been  withdrawn. 

The  short  hand  writer  read  Mr.  Poul- 
ter*s  reply  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion. 
Sir  E.  Sugden  did  not  deny,  that  he  had 
said,  there  existed  a  bias  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  Election  Committees, 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  relieve 
themselves  from,  and  he  sincerely  wished 
he  could  conscientiously  regard  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Mr.  Poulter  as  having  the 
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same  meaning.  But  that  Gentleman  still 
persisted  in  imputing  political  motives 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  whereas 
he  had  only  spoken  of  a  bias  from  which 
they  could  not  relieve  themselves. 

Mr.  (yConnell  did  not  understand  the 
distinction  drawn  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  between  the  expressions  "  politi- 
cal bias,"  and  "political  motives.  He 
thought  it  a  very  fine  distinction.  He 
imagined  that  the  source  of  motives  was 
bias.  Supposing  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  be  carried,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  would  be 
gained  by  such  a  whitewashing  of  the 
Committee?  Mr.  Poulter  asked  them, 
before  they  declared  his  assertions  to  be 
false,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  the  agent  of  the  petitioner  declared, 
that  had  not  political  bias  existed  in  the 
Committee  to  a  very  great  nu merical  extent, 
he  would  have  abandoned  his  case.  Was  not 
that  a  fact  which  Mr.  Poulter  should  be  al- 
lowed an  opportunityof  proving,  ifbecould? 
Mr.  Poulter  also  said,  '*  Let  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  be  produced 
and  read  by  my  political  opponents  of  the 
highest  class  ;  and  if  they  afterwards  think 
that  I  am  wrong,  I  will  apologise."  Why 
were  hon.  Gentlemen  so  anxious  to  vote  a 
statement  false,  which  Mr.  Poulter  said,  he 
could  prove  to  he  true  ?  Do  not  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  public  that  they  shrank  from 
an  investigation  of  the  evidence.  What 
signified  it  that  hon.  Gentlemen  cried  out 
*'  No,"  if  the  public  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion  ?  The* present  proceeding  was 
a  vain  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
conduct  of  Election  Committees,  which 
was  condemned  by  all  parties  in  language 
of  the  strongest  nature.  Both  Whig  and 
Tory  Committees  were  accused  of  corrup- 
tion by  the  different  parties ;  and  now  hon. 
Gentlemen  fancied  they  could  get  rid  of 
these  mutual  recriminations,  by  voting 
themselves  the  purest  of  human  Ijeings. 

Mr.  Blackstone  said,  the  language  used 
by  the  agent  for  the  petitioner,  was  the 
consequence  of  his  supposing,  that  he 
trusted  in  the  justice  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  his  confidence  that  they  would 
admit  the  evidence  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister. 

Lord  John  RuiseU  must  say,  that  the 
great  eagerness  shown  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  a  personal  q()estion 
like  the  present,  was  no  conclusive  proof 
that  they  would  act  in  the  most  solemn 
and  deliberative  manner.  He  could  vote 
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neither  for  the  amendment  nor  for  the 
original  motion,  but  he  wished  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  reflect  what  it  was  they  were  about 
to  decide  upon.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  for 
one  month,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen, 
whether  the  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee afforded  any  ground  for  Mr.  PouUer's 
imputations.  He  could  not  acquiesce  in 
that  proposition,  because  it  would  force 
the  House  to  try  the  propriety  of  the  de- 
cisions come  to  by  the  Committee.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  proposed  to  declare  all 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Poulter  false  and 
scandalous,  without  any  further  evidence 
than  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Poulter's  own 
explanation.  He  admitted  Mr.  Poulter, 
on  flnding,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee deprived  him  of  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, baa  written  a  most  intemperate  and 
inexcusable  letter,  and  having  been  called 
to  the  bar  Mr.  Poulter  declared  he  could 
not  retract  any  portion  of  that  letter, 
which  implied  that  the  Members  decided 
from  political  motives.  Stilli  he  did  not 
think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting 
the  motion  before  the  House,  because  Mr. 
PouUer's  statement  was  not  stronger  than 
that  which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
several  debates,  that  political  bias  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Election  Committees.  If 
Mr.  Poulter  had  imputed  pecuniary  or 
personal  corruption  to  the  Members,  that 
would  have  been  a  charge  which  might 
either  have  been  investigated,  or  at  once 
indignantly  denied  ;  but  the  statement 
that  the  Members  of  ^e  Committee,  be- 
cause they  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Poulter,  must  have  come  to  their  decisions 
from  political  motives,  was  only  an  im- 
pression which  existed  in  Mr.  PouUer's 
mind  and  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
House  to  pass  a  grave  condemnation  on 
that  Gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  had  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between  political  motives  and  political 
bias,  and  thought  that  the  latter  expression 
might  be  used  without  offence ;  but  that  if 
a  charge  of  political  motives  was  made,  it 
ought  to  be  visited  by  some  severe  censure 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  He  had  never 
known  so  fine  a  distinction  drawn  before, 
except  by  Acres  in  the  comedy  of  the 
BivalSf  who  did  not  mind  being  called  a 
coward,  but  declared  that  he  should  be 
mightily  offended  if  called  a  poltroon. 
He  really  did  think,  that  the  House  had 
already  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  the 
present  discussion,  and  he  therefore  hoped 


that  Mr.  Poulter's  last  explanation  would 
be  considered  by  the  House  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  not  proceeding  further  in  the.roat- 
ter.  Though  be  could  not  vote  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  he  should,  if  it  were 
rejected,  certainly  consider  himself  at  li- 
berty to  move  "by  way  of  amendment,  that 
the  House  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

Sir  it.  Dalrympk  did  not  concur  in  the 
construction  put  on  the  language  of  Mr. 
Poulter  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  under- 
stood Mr.  Poulter  to  impute,  not  pecuni- 
ary, but  political  corruption  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee ;  and  fbr  that  reason 
he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  thought, 
the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  correctly  repre- 
sent the  explanation  of  Mr.  Poulter ;  who 
had  expressly  stated,  that  he  did  not  attri- 
bute pecuniary  or  base  corruption  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  though  he  did 
not  retract  his  assertion  that  he  had  lost 
his  seat  by  reason  of  their  political  opin- 
ions. It  was  true,  that  Mr.  Poulter  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  the  Committee  was 
actuated  by  political  motives,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
volving the  House  in  the  difficulties  which 
must  arise  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
matter.  He  really  thought,  that  the  ex- 
perience, not  only  of  past  Parliaments, 
but  of  the  present  also,  must  have  taught 
them  the  wisdom  of  taking  advantage — if 
they  could  do  so  without  sacrificing  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  or  the  characters 
of  the  Members  of  its  Committees,  which 
they  were  bound  to  protect — of  any  just 
and  equitable  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassment  of  a  question  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  proposition  that  the  present 
debate  should  be  adjourned  for  one 
month,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence 
printed ;  because  such  a  motion,  if  car- 
ried, would  constitute  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  tribunal  of  appeal  from  Election 
Committees ;  and  he  thought,  that  after 
the  experience  which  had  been  had,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act, 
no  one  would  be  prepared  to  devolve  on 
the  House  generally  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  controverted  elections.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  motion  before  the 
House,  he  must  say,  that  he  had  shared 
in  the  desire,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
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pre?ailiiig  one,  to  find  some  means  of  ter- 
minating the  present  proceedingi  without 
resorting  to  a  measure  of  severity.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  of  Mr.  Poulter— - 
considering  that  he  was  smarting  under 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  great  disap- 
pointment, and,  as  he-  said,  in  justice, 
he  could  not  hear  that  Gentleman's  ap- 
peal, or  witness  the  tone  and  temper 
in  which  the  speech  at  the  bar  was  de- 
livered, without  feeling  an  unwillingness 
to  visit  that  Gentleman  with  the  severe 
displeasure  of  the  House.  But  he  must 
not  permit  such  considerations  to  blind 
bim  to  what  he  regarded  to  be  the  justice 
of  the  case.  He  looked  upon  the  expres- 
sions originally  used  by  Mr.  Poulter  as  an 
unqualified  charge  of  corruption  against 
the  Members  of  the  Committee.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  characterised  Mr. 
Poulter's  letter  as  intemperate  and  inex- 
cusable. He  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
used  the  same  language  the  other  evening, 
when  unfortunately  he  allowed  some  ex- 
pressions to  fall  from  him  calculated  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, said,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  House.  That  was  all  that  he  asked 
for.  The  motion  now  before  the  House 
bad  been  described  as  harsh ;  but  it  was 
precisely  the  same  as  had  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  learned  Member  for  Dublin ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  no  expressions  made 
use  of  by  that  learned  Member  warranted 
a  severer  censure  than  did  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Poulter's  letter  was  couched ; 
for  it  cast  imputations  on  the  individual 
Members  of  a  particular  Committee* 
Then  the  question  arose,  had  Mr.  Poulter 
signified  such  a  retraction  of  the  offence 
as  would  warrant  the  House  in  letting  the 
matter  drop?  Nothing  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  him  than  to  think  that  such 
was  the  case ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  would  be  more  discreditable  to  the 
House  than  to  pretend  to  discover  an 
apology  which  really  had  never  been  made. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Poulter  himself, 
for  it  would  be  imputing  to  that  gentle- 
man concessions  to  which  he  was  no  party. 
He  doubted  very  much  that  Mr.  Poulter 
would  like  the  House  to  say  *'  Oh,  you 
have  come  very  near  to  an  apology,  and 
we  will  go  a  little  further  and  say  you  have 
apologised."  That  he  thought  would  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  Poulter.     He    must  say, 


then,  that  the  original  charge  of  corrup- 
tion remained.  It  was  true,  that  Mr. 
Poulter  disclaimed  the  charge  of  pecuniary 
corruption,  but  he  had  imputed  a  political 
bias  to  the  Committee,  which  had  aictated 
them  to  follow  another  course,  which,  if 
not  corrupt  In  an  imputed  sense,  was 
characterised  as  unjust.  That  was  a 
ch  arge  of  judicial  corruption.  So  far  from 
feeling  any  thing  like  vindictive  feeling 
against  Mr.  Poulter,  such  had  been  his 
conduct  as  a  political  opponent  in  the 
House,  and  if  he  could  forget  that,  his 
conduct  at  the  bar  that  night,  that  he 
would  be  inclined  to  take  the  most  lenient 
course.  But  personal  considerations  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  attempt  to  find 
concession  and  apology  in  a  case  where 
honesty  declared  that  they  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  W,  S.  ffBrien  if  the  noble  Lord 
would  move  the  order  of  the  day,  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 
.  Lord  J,  Ruisell  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Slavery 
Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Praedf  amidst  continued  cries  of 
"  Divide,**  was  understood  to  suggest  that 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
be  reserved  until  after  the  Committee  had 
been  yindicated  by  a  vote  of  the  Hoase, 
and  that  it  should  be  proposed  on  the 
question  being  put  that  Mr.  Poulter  be 
called  up  to  be  censured. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question.  Ayes  122 ;  Noes 
120:  Majority  2. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


A'Court,  Captain 
Ad  are,  Viscount 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Batesou,  Sir  R. 

BethelU  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Canning,  rt.  bn.  Sir  S. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cartwright.  W.  R. 
Chandos,  Marquess 
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Chapman,  A. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Codrington,  C. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Conolly,  £• 
Cooper,  £. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Douglas.  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dunbar,  George 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  J. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fellows,  £. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell^  Jas,  Milnes 
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Gibson,  T. 
Oladslone,  W.  E. 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 


Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
PolhUl,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 


llardinge, rt.  hn  Sir  11.  Rose,  rt  hon.  Sir  G. 

Ilenniker,  Lord  Round,  C.  G, 

llerries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C.  Round,  J. 

Hodgson,  R.  Sanderson,  R. 

Holmes,  hon.  W.  A.C.  Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 


Holmes  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hope,  U.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hurt,  F. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jonesy  T. 
Kelly,  F. 
Kenble,  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  £. 
Kirk,  P. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  £. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackensie,  T. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Monvpenny,  T.  G. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W, 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 


Sheppard,  T. 
Sibtiiorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 

Sugden,  rt  hon.  Sir  £. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Vemer,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wilbraharo,  hon.  B. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel 
Wood,  T. 

Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLEBS. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Fremantle,  SirT. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Archbold,  Robert 
Baines,  £. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill 
Bamaid,  E.  G. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
fiemal,  R. 
Blake,  W.J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Bryan,  George 
Buller,  E. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chester,  Henry        < 
Clay,  W. 
Craig,  W.  Gibson 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dcnnistoun,  J. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
DuDCombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 


Dundas,  hon,  J.  C. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
Green  away,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hall,B. 

Harvey,  D.  W . 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hill,  Lord  A.M.C. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Horsroan,  E. 
Howard,  Philip  IL 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hutlon,  R. 


James,  W. 

Labouchere,  rt  hn.  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macleod,  Roderick 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 

Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Pattison,  J, 
Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  J. 
Protheroe,  Edward 
Ram8bottom,J. 
Rice.  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 


Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour  Lord 
Sharpo,  General 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.T 
Stuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C.  . 

Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.  C.P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Turner,  £. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Warborton,  H. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Worsley,  'Lord 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Yates,  John  A. 

TELLERS. 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


On  the  main  question  being  again  put, 
Mr.  O'Connell  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  to  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  the  House  had  ar- 
rived at  the  worst  period  of  its  history,  and 
that  the  decision  which  the   House  had 
just  come  to,  was  one  which  was  calculated 
to  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  discussion. 
It  was  an  indication  that  the  Members  of 
that  House  were  influenced  by  political 
bias.     He  did  say,  that  the  House  had 
come  to  its  decision  from  political  motives. 
Gentlemen  had  come  down  to  the  House 
biassed,  and  prepared  to  vote.     But  if  they 
were  to  declare,  that  an  imputation  had 
been  cast  on  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  on  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee, because  it  had  been  said,  that  several 
of  those  Members,  had  acted  from  political 
motives,  and  that  statement  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  such  a  decision  would  not  only  be 
fatal  to  the  freedom  of  debate  in   that 
House,  but  to  the  freedom  of  discussion 
out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde  owned  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  House  was  going  very 
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much  beyond  any  iustance  that  he  was 
aware  of  in  adopting  the  coarse  now  pro- 
posed in  reference  to  Mr.  Poulter.  He 
believed,  that  he  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  knew  him,  to  be  one  of  the  last 
men  who  would  be  disposed  to  permit 
anything  which  would  infringe  on  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  He  felt,  that  on 
the  mamtenanceof  its  dignity  and  charac- 
ter its  usefulness  very  much  depended. 
He  thought,  that  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  present  question  had  arisen  had 
not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to.  When 
a  Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  sat  and  acted  under  its  au- 
thority, and  when  the  House  was  after- 
wards called  on  to  enforce  whatever  reso- 
lutions the  Committee  might  have  come 
to,  the  case  was  very  different  to  that  now 
before  the  House ;  because  in  this  case  the 
House  must  be  considered  as  a  body  of 
jurors,  from  amongst  whom  was  selected  a 
Committee,  and  over  that  Committee  the 
House  had  no  power ;  its  resolutions  were 
its  own  acts,  and  it  did  not  sit  under  the 
authority  of  the  House.  Therefore,  he 
could  not  see  how  a  breach  of  privilege 
could  be  proved.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Committee  did  not  sit  under  the 
authority  of  that  House.  They  ought  to 
be  left  as  a  jury  of  the  country  would  be 
left  to  deal  with  any  individual  who  should 
slander  its  character.  He  did  not  recol- 
lect an  instance  of  any  court  being  called 
on  to  interfere  in  consequence  of  a  libel 
on  a  jury  of  that  court.  He  remembered 
thgt  about  twenty  years  ago  a  man  was  tried 
for  murder  before  Af  r.  Justice  Le  Blanc, 
who,  with  the  jury,  became  the  subject  of  a 
libel.  The  authors  of  the  libel  were  tried  and 
convicted  ;  but  then  the  proceedings  were 
not  instituted  in  the  criminal  court  before 
the  accused  tribunal  itself,  but  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  He  confessed,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  understand  upon  what 
principle  it  was,  that  the  House  was  now 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  consequence  of 
something  that  had  been  said  in  reference 
to  a  body  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
The  case  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Hull  Election  Committee  was 
of  a  different  nature;  because  in  that  case 
the  publication  of  the  libel  took  place 
daring  the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  and 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  that  if  a 
Committee  were  open  to  such  attacks 
from  day  to  day,  its  Members  would  be 
deterred  from  doing  their  duty.  But  when 
a  Committee  had  finished  its  labours  and 


discharged  all  its  functions,  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  public  justice  in  any  de- 
gree called  for  the  interference  of  that 
House.  He  believed  a  doubt  had  been 
suggested  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
other  side  whether  a  prosecution  could  be 
maintained  against  the  authors  or  printers 
of  a  libel  in  such  a  case.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  of  **  The  King 
a^i^ainst  Williams,"  which  was  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  defendant  for  a  libel  on  the 
clergy  of  the  county  of  Durham  gene- 
rally, would  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
applying  that  case  to  the  case  of  a  ma- 
jority of  a  Committee  being  libelled. 
Where  was  the  difference  ?  It  was  said 
that  the  Committee  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion from  political  motives.  The  indict- 
ment might  name  the  majority,  and  state 
such  and  such  members  of  it  as  having 
been  libelled.  He  therefore  entertained 
no  doubt  as  to  the  liability  of  a  party 
guilty  of  such  a  libel  to  a  criminal  pro- 
secution. The  House,  then,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  not  called  on  to  interfere, 
either  on  the  general  principle,  or  in 
the  particular  case.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Poulter 
had  been  fairly  dealt  with.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  meet 
Mr.  Poulter  on  anything  like  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  his  intention  in  the  alleged 
libel ;  but  then,  on  his  being  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  giving  that  explana- 
tion, the  House  turned  round  on  him  and 
said,  *^  We  are  not  satisfied ;  you  have 
not  met  this  charge  by  a  plain  statement 
of  the  facts.**  Various  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  plainly  indicated  that  the 
House,  however  much  it  disapproved  of  the 
letter,  was  disposed  to  meet  him  on  a  fair 
explanation.  And  what  had  he  said  ?  The 
House  would  observe  that  Mr.  Poulter 
had  used  two  words.  He  began  by  stating 
that  he  had  lost  his  seat  through  political 
motives.  He  owned  that  he  thought  that 
was  a  mistake  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Poul- 
ter, as  written  down  by  the  short-hand- 
writer,  there ;  but  afterwards  Mr.  Poulter 
said,  "  I  do  mean  to  insist  that  I  lost  my 
seat  in  this  House  from  political  causes, 
and  not  causes  founded  in  justice,  by  the 
evidence."  Now,  what  was  Mr.  Pouller's 
meaning  ?  He  was  not  seeking  to  trifle 
with  the  House  by  asking  the  House  to 
understand  the  words  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  Mr.  Poulter  meant 
them.    That  gentleman  came  back  to  th^ 
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bar  in  a  temper  and  diBposiUon,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  most  anxious  to  do  all  his 
own  honourable  feelings  and  respect  to 
the  House  would  permit  him  to  do;  giving 
him  credit  for  tnat  motive,  when  Mr. 
Poulter  concluded  by  saying,  **  I  mean  lo 
say,  that  I  lost  my  seat  from  political 
causes  not  founded  in  justice/'  he  begged 
to  ask  whether  that  did  not  fairly  mean, 
that  Gentlemen  had  come  to  a  decision 
vrhich  had  deprived  him  of  his  seat,  be- 
lieving as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expressed  it»  that  the  justice  of  the  case 
called  for  another  decision  ?  Or  whether 
this  was  not  consistent  with  Mr.  Poulter's 
declaration,  **  I  think  political  bias  has 
operated  in  the  judgment  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  the  result  is  the  consequence 
of  that  bias,  and  not  of  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  my  case?  If  the  House 
was  disposed  to  interfere  with  imputations 
on  the  election  Committees  of  that  House, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at  West- 
minster-hall, had  frequently  heard  this 
inquiry  made,  *'  What  is  the  constitution 
of  these  committees  ? ''  When  the  poli- 
tical bias  of  an  election  committee  was 
known,  and  without  at  all  imputing  any 
dishonourable  intention  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  still  there  was  an  impres- 
sion that  was  almost  universal,  that  if  any 
one  was  told  the  names  of  the  committee, 
he  would  then  be  enabled  to  say  whe- 
ther the  petition  would  succeed  or  fail. 
Now,  with  that  strong  feeling  abroad,  Mr. 
Poulter  lost  his  seat,  and  he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  it  could  fail  to  have  pei^ 
ceived  that  Mr,  Poulter  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  conveyed  meanings  much 
stronger  than  he  intended  they  should; 
that  he  in  fact  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
veying,  and  he  was  certain  that  if  he  had 
had  a  friend  at  his  elbow  when  he  wrote 
the  letter,  the  expressions  now  contained 
in  it  would  not  have  been  found  there. 
And  what  was  the  present  situation  of  the 
House?  Why,  it  was  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  publication  upon  a  tri- 
bunal which  at  present  was  most  undoubt- 
edly at  a  great  discount.  And  the  House 
was  asked  to  come  to  a  resolution  that 
the  publication  was  false  and  scandalous. 
But  Mr.  Poulter  said  this,  not  that  he 
had  witnesses  to  call  to  prove  declarations 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Committee,  but 
that  he  would  show  upon  the  notes  of  the 
evidence  such  a  case  as  he  believed  no 
honourable  man^  even  bis  greatest  politic 


cal  opponent,  could  read  without  thinking 
that  the  Committee  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that  was  inconsistent  with  justice  ; 
if  however  Gentlemen  opposite,  whom  Mr. 
Poulter  had  named,  would  read  the  evi- 
dence, and  upon  reading  it  should  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
with  it,  then  he  had  said,  he  would  con- 
fess himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
would  make  an  humble  apology,  and 
would  yield  himself  to  any  punishment 
that  the  House  might  think  fit  to  impost. 
Now,  there  was  scarcely  a  Member  of  the 
House,  except  those  who  had  been  on  the 
Committee,  who  knew  what  the  evidence 
was,  and  all  that  Mr.  Poulter  asked  was, 
that  hon.  Members  should  hear  that  evi- 
dence before  they  judged  him.  How  could 
any  honourable  man  do  otherwise  ?  What 
would  be  said  of  a  juryman  who  should 
say,  *^  I  am  ready  to  vote  that  the  impu- 
tation is  false  and  scandalous,  and  it  is 
beneath  me  to  read  the  evidence  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  charge  is 
well  founded  ? "  Was  the  House  pre- 
pared to  act  so,  and  to  persevere  as  a 
question  of  privilege  with  this  impu- 
tation upon  certain  Members  consti- 
tuting a  tribunal  created  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament? Again,  Mr.  Poulter,  when  at 
the  bar,  though  naturally  embarrassed, 
had  conducted  himself  in  a  most  respect- 
ful manner  towards  the  House ;  he  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  offending  the 
House,  and  went,  as  he  thought,  as  far  as 
any  gentleman  influenced  by  honourable 
feelings,  anxious  to  retract  a  charge  m^de 
in  too  strong  terms,  could  go.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  make  allowances  for  the 
expressions  used  by  Mr.  Poulter  at  the 
bar,  and  would  understand  those  expres- 
sions in  the  mildest  sense.  When  the 
House  looked  to  the  division  just  now— 
122  to  120,  what  acquittal  was  it  of  the 
Committee,— what,  in  short,  was  it  but 
the  political  party  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  acquitting  their  own  friends  ? 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  case  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
bore  any  resemblance  to  the  present  case ; 
at  all  events  there  was  a  distinction  be-* 
tween  the  cases,  and  he  was  satisfied  this 
case  was  not  one  in  which  the  House 
could  safely  go  forward.  The  House  would, 
he  thought,  pursue  the  best  course  by  ac« 
ceding  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  for  a  week ; 
-<^Ayes  122;  Noes  116:  Majority  6. 
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Supply. — Pensions.]  Hoose  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  only  one  vote  to  propose; 
and  it  was  one  which  he  earnestly  hoped 
would  meet  with  the  assent  of  the  House* 
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neither  for  the  amendment  nor  for  the 
original  motion,  but  he  wished  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  reflect  what  it  was  they  were  about 
to  decide  upon.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  for 
one  month,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen, 
whether  the  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee afforded  any  ground  for  Mr.  Poultcr's 
imputations.  He  could  not  acquiesce  in 
that  proposition,  because  it  would  force 
the  House  to  try  the  propriety  of  the  de- 
cisions come  to  by  the  Committee.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  proposed  to  declare  all 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Poulter  false  and 
scandalous,  without  any  further  evidence 
than  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Poulter's  own 
explanation.  He  admitted  Mr.  Poulter, 
on  flnding,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee deprived  him  of  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  written  a  most  intemperate  and 
inexcusable  letter,  and  having  been  called 
to  the  bar  Mr.  Poulter  declared  he  could 
not  retract  any  portion  of  that  letter, 
which  implied  that  the  Members  decided 
from  political  motives.  Still,  he  did  not 
think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting 
the  motion  before  the  House,  because  Mr. 
Poultcr's  statement  was  not  stronger  than 
that  which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
several  debates,  that  political  bias  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Election  Committees.  If 
Mr.  Poulter  had  imputed  pecuniary  or 
personal  corruption  to  the  Members,  that 
would  have  been  a  charge  which  might 
either  have  been  investigated,  or  at  once 
indignantly  denied  ;  but  the  statement 
that  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause they  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Poulter,  must  have  come  to  their  decisions 
from  political  motives,  was  only  an  im- 
pression which  existed  in  Mr.  Poulter's 
mind  and  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
House  to  pass  a  grave  condemnation  on 
that  Gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  had  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between  political  motives  and  political 
bias,  and  thought  that  the  latter  expression 
might  be  used  without  offence  ;  but  that  if 
a  charge  of  political  motives  was  made,  it 
ought  to  be  visited  by  some  severe  censure 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  He  had  never 
known  so  fine  a  distinction  drawn  before, 
except  by  Acres  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Rivah^  who  did  not  mind  being  called  a 
coward,  but  declared  that  he  should  be 
mightily  offended  if  called  a  poltroon. 
He  really  did  think,  that  the  House  had 
already  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  the 
present  dtscussioD^and  he  therefore  hoped 


that  Mr.  Poulter's  last  explanation  would 
be  considered  by  the  House  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  not  proceeding  further  in  the^mat- 
ter.  Though  he  could  not  vote  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  he  should,  if  it  were 
rejected,  certainly  consider  himself  at  li- 
berty to  move  "by  way  of  amendment,  that 
the  House  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

Siril.  Dalrymple^xd  not  concur  in  the 
construction  put  on  the  language  of  Mr. 
Poulter  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  under- 
stood Mr.  Poulter  to  impute,  not  pecuni- 
ary, but  political  corruption  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee ;  and  for  that  reason 
he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought, 
the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  correctly  repre- 
sent the  explanation  of  Mr.  Poulter ;  who 
had  expressly  stated,  that  he  did  not  attri- 
bute pecuniary  or  base  corruption  (o  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  though  he  did 
not  retract  his  assertion  that  he  had  lost 
his  seat  by  reason  of  their  political  opin- 
ions. It  was  true,  that  Mr.  Poulter  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  the  Committee  was 
actuated  by  political  motives,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
volving the  House  in  the  difficulties  which 
must  arise  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
matter.  He  really  thought,  that  the  ex- 
perience, not  only  of  past  Parliaments, 
but  of  the  present  also,  must  have  taught 
them  the  wisdom  of  taking  advantage — if 
they  could  do  so  without  sacrificing  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  or  the  characters 
of  the  Members  of  its  Committees,  which 
they  were  bound  to  protect — of  any  just 
and  equitable  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassment  of  a  question  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

Sir  72.  Peel  said,  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  proposition  that  the  present 
debate  should  be  adjourned  for  one 
month,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence 
printed ;  because  such  a  motion,  if  car- 
ried, would  constitute  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  tribunal  of  appeal  from  Election 
Committees;  and  he  thought,  that  after 
the  experience  which  had  been  had,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act, 
no  one  would  be  prepared  to  devolve  on 
the  House  generally  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  controverted  elections.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  motion  before  the 
House,  he  must  say,  that  he  had  shared 
in  the  desire,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
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prevailing  one,  to  find  some  mean*  of  ter- 
minating the  preient  proceeding,  without 
retorting  to  a  meaiure  or  Mvenly.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  or  Mr.  Poulter  — 
considering  that  he  was  smarliug  under 
what  wBi  undoubtedly  a  great  disap- 
poialment,  and,  as  he'  said,  in  justice, 
he  could  not  hear  that  GenlleniaD's  ap- 
peal, or  nitnesa  the  tone  ond  temper 
m  which  the  speech  at  the  bar  nas  de- 
livered, without  feeling  an  unwillingness 
to  visit  that  Genileman  with  the  severe 
displeasure  of  the  House.  But  he  must 
not  permit  such  considerations  to  blind 
him  to  what  he  regarded  to  be  the  justice 
of  the  case.  He  looked  upon  the  expres- 
sions originally  used  by  Mr.  Poulter  as  sn 
unqualified  charge  of  corruption  against 
ibe  Members  of  the  Committee.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  characterised  Mr. 
Poulter*!  letter  as  intemperate  and  inex- 
Gusable.  He  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
used  the  same  language  the  other  evening, 
when  unfortunately  he  allowed  some  ex- 
pressions to  fall  from  him  calculated  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  ^oy  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  The  right  hon. 
Oentleoao,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, said,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  House.  That  was  all  that  he  asked 
for.  The  motion  now  before  the  House 
had  been  described  as  harsh ;  but  it  was 
precisely  the  same  as  had  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  learned  Member  fnr  Dublin ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  no  expressions  made 
use  of  by  that  learned  Member  warranted 
a  severer  censure  than  did  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Poulter's  letter  was  couched; 
for  il  cast  imputations  on  the  individual 
Members  of  a  particular  Committee. 
Then  the  question  arose,  had  Mr.  Poulter 
signified  such  a  retraction  of  the  ofience 
as  would  warrant  the  Honse  in  letting  the 
matter  drop  f  Nothing  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  him  than  to  thtnk  that  such 
was  the  case  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  would  be  morediscreditableto  the 
House  than  to  pretend  to  discover  an 
apology  which  really  had  never  been  made. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Poulter  himself, 
for  it  would  be  imputing  to  that  gentle- 
man concessions  to  which  he  was  no  party. 
He  doubted  very  much  that  Mr.  Poulter 
would  like  the  House  to  say  "  Oh,  you 
have  come  very  near  to  an  apology,  and 
we  will  go  a  little  further  and  say  you  have 
opol^ised."  That  he  thought  would  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  Poulter.     He    must   say, 


then,  that  the  original  charge  of  corrup- 
tion remained.  It  was  true,  that  iHr, 
Poulter  disclaimed  the  chaise  of  pecuniary 
corruption,  but  he  had  imputed  a  political 
bias  to  the  Committee,  which  had  dictated 
them  to  follow  another  course,  which,  if 
not  corrupt  in  an  imputed  sense,  was 
characterised  as  unjust.  That  waa  a 
charge  of  judicial  conuption.  So  far  from 
feeling  any  thing  like  vindictive  feeling 
against  Mr.  Poulter,  such  had  been  his 
conduct  as  a  political  opponent  in  the 
House,  and  if  he  could  forget  that,  his 
conduct  at  the  bar  that  night,  that  he 
would  be  inclined  to  take  the  most  lenient 
course.  But  personal  considerations  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  attempt  to  find 
concession  and  apology  in  a  case  where 
honesty  declared  tnat  they  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O'firum  if  the  Doblo  Lord 
would  move  the  order  of  the  day,  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 
.  Lord  J.  Rutull  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Slavery 
Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Praed,  amidst  continued  cries  of 
"  Divide,"  was  understood  to  suggest  tjial_ 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
be  reserved  until  after  the  Committee  bad 
been  vindicated  by  a  vote  of  the  Hottae, 
and  that  it  shoulcf  be  proposed  on  the 
question  being  pot  that  Mr,  Poulter  be 
called  up  to  be  censured. 

The  House  divided  on  the  queilion,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  ont  sUnd 
part  of  the  question.  Ayes  122;  Noes 
120:  Majority  2. 
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Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  J. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fellows,  £. 
Forester,  hon.  C 
Freslifield,J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
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It  was  a  vote  ibunded  on  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Pension-list  Com- 
mittee, who  had  applied  their  best  and 
most  anxious  attention  to  the  pensions 
which  the  present,  vote  was  intended  to 
provide  for,  and  who  had  made  the  re- 
commendation after  the  most  careful  and 
effective  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
those  cases.  The  Committee  had  felt  it 
their  duty  not  to  say  a  single  word  in 
their  report  that  could  directly  or  indi- 
rectly compromise  the  final  question 
respecting  these  pensions  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee, as  far  as  their  inquiry  had  gone, 
felt  warra,nted  in  coming  to  an  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible hardship  to  the  parties  concerned  if 
the  Crown  were  not  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  those  pensions  that  were  now 
just  become  actually  due.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  move  that  the  sum  of  33,500/. 
be  granted  to  her  Majesty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  pensions  held  by  persons  at 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  which,  if 
regranted,  would  have  become  due  on  the 
5th  of  April  instant,  and  which  were 
charged  on  the  civil  list  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, or  on  the  consolidated  fund. 

Mr.  Harvey  owned,  that  it  was  with  no 
inconsiderable  regret  that  he  referred,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  subject  of  the  Pen- 
sion-list inquiry;  because  the  manner  in 
which  his  repeated  efforts  to  bring  those 
pensions  fairly  and  dispassionately  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  were 
defeated,  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
Committee  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
had  excited  the  strongest  feelings  within 
him.  These  feelings  led  him  to  refer  to 
the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  was  due  to 
those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  this 
question,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
that  something  more  than  the  brief  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  to  justify  the  course 
now  proposed,  more  especially   when  it 


report  from  time  to  time,  he  certainly  an- 
ticipated something  like  an  elaborate  re- 
port from  them.     The  Poor-law  Commit. 
tee,  a  kindred  Committee  which  had  been 
sitting  concurrently  with  the  pension  Com- 
mittee, had  made  a  full  report,  containing 
all  the  evidence  that  had  been  taken  before 
it;  whereas  the  pension  Committee  had 
made  a  report  of  a  few  words  only,  having 
for  its  object  the  payment  of  all  the  pen- 
sions that  would  have  accrued  due  this 
quarter,  as  if  not  a  single  pension   were 
to  be  rejected.  He  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
House  that  the    Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  should  state  something  more  at 
large  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  which  the 
Committee  had  already  made  into  these 
pensions,  the  present  situation    of  those 
pensions,  and  the  prospect  which  awaited 
them.     It  was  singular,  that  although  this 
Committee  had  been  sitting  nearly  four 
months — being  appointed    the   12th    of 
December — three  days  a  week,  yet  the 
only  result  of  their  labours,  as  far  as  ap- 
peared either  to  the  House  or  the  count^, 
was  the  brief  report  on  which  the  present 
vote  was    founded.    They  had  to  exa- 
mine into  900  cases,  which  necessarily 
classed  themselves  into  different  heads. 
There  were  first  those  respecting  whose 
claims  to  a  continuance  of  their  pensions 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  no  report 
had  been  made  as  to  those  persons.    To 
some  of  these  pensioners,  therefore,  this 
delay  operated  as  a  great  injustice.  These 
cases  ought  to  have  been  reported  to  the 
House  in  the  beginning ;  for  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Committee  did  not  sit  a 
week  before  conviction  flashed  upon  the 
minds  of  its  Members  that  at  least  some  of 
these  parties  were  entitled  to  a  continuance 
of  their  pensions.     It  was  due  to   those 
parties,  therefore,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  to  rescue  them  from  the  mass  of  sus- 
picion which   was  more   or  less    thrown 
around  the  pension -list  generally.     Then^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  anticipated 
that  on  going  into  the  inquiry  determinedly 


was  recollected  that  the  Chancellor  of  the    there  would  have  been  fouhd  a  great  ma- 
Exchequer  engaged,  when  the  subject  was  jority  of  these  pensioners  whose  claims  had 


formerly  under  consideration,  that  no  fur- 
ther grant  of  pensions  should  be  made 
until  the  Committee  should  have  made  a 
report  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  these 
parties.  He  owned  he  was  surprised  that 
so  much  time  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  away  before  any  report  whatever  was 
made  to  the  House;  but  when  the  Com- 
mittee recently  applied  for  permission  to 


originally  no  foundation  in  justice.  That 
was  a  class  on  which  the  Committee  ought 
to  have  reported  their  opinion,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  parties.  He  had 
been  told,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  were  true  or  not,  that  not  a  single 
individual  had  been  under  examination 
before  the  Committee.  The  course  which 
had  been  taken,  it  appeared  was  this :— 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   having 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  and   being 
disinterestedly  anxious  to  throw  his  mantle 
over  those  pensioners,  took  upon  him  to 
write  to  all  of  them  requiring  them  to 
answer  such  questions  as  he  in  his  tender- 
ness for   them  thought  fit  to  suggest; 
they  of  course  giving  such  answers  as 
suited  best  their  object.     The  Committee 
upon  these  answers  closed  the  cases  of 
those  who  gave  them,  placing  under  the 
letter  "  A^'  those  respecting  which  there 
was  little  or  no  doubt ;  and  those  under 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  respecting 
which  there  were  great  and  grave  doubts. 
As  regarded  the  former,  they  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  got  rid  of;  as  regarded 
the  latter,  they  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  all  the  defective  claims  dis- 
missed.    The  Committee  had  done  nejther 
one  nor  the  other;  they  had  made  no  dis. 
tinction  between  the  creditable  and  the 
discreditable  cases;  those    whose  claims 
ought  never  to  have  been  recognised^  and 
those  whose  claims  ought  to  have  been 
recognised.    And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  a  grant  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  pensions  of  all 
these  persons.     It  might  be  supposed, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  express  his  sur- 
prise at  this ;    but  quite  the  contrary. 
it  was  the  realization  of   his  anticipa- 
tions,  because  he  declared,  as  soon  as 
the  Committee  was  taken  from  his  hands, 
that  it  was  a  proceeding  based  in  delu- 
sion, and  would  end   in  delusion,   and 
that  as  to  its  leading  to  a  conclusion 
satisfactory  and  just,  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  the  proposition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to-night  was 
the  first  evidence  in  confirmation  of  that 
impression.      He  was    quite  convinced, 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  inquiry  had 
been  conducted,  and  in  which  he  was 
satisfied  it  would  be  to  its  termination, 
that  any  person    disposed  to  speculate 
would  be  a  very  gre.at  gainer  if  he  were 
to   underwrite  the  whole  amount  at  five 
per  cent.     Out  of  the  whole  140,000/. 
there  would  not  be  a  reduction  of  7,000/. 
From  all  the  letters  he  had  received  and 
had  in  his  possession  touching  the  origin 
of  many  of  these  pensions  and  the  present 
circumstances   of  the    pensioners  them- 
selves, he  was  satisfied  that  scarcely  half 
of  them  would  stand  the   result  of  an 
honest  investigation.     Yet  a  demi-official 
circular,  which  had  never  been  laid  before 
the  House  nor  the  Committee,  was  benig- 


nant! y  sent  to  these  parties,  to  which  they 
of  course  sent  answers   most  suited  to 
their  purpose,  and  upon  these  answers 
the  claims  of  the  parties,  if   not  all  re» 
tained,  at  least  not  one  of  them  had  yet 
been  rejected.     He  made  these  remarks, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  sur- 
prise at  this  course,  or  to  justify  hb  anti- 
cipation that  the  whole  inquiry  would  be 
a  political  cheat.     They  had  heard  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  bar  to-night  declare  that  he 
was  filched  out  of  his  seat ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  he  was  filched  out  of  his  Com- 
mittee, and  he  believed  upon    the  same 
ground — political  feeling.     If  that  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  wrested  out  of  his 
hands,  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
introduced  such  a  body  of  evidence  and  to 
have  brought  the  parties  themselves  under 
such  close  examination,  that   either   by 
force  of  evidence  or  force  of   decency 
shaming  persons  out  of  their  pensions,  the 
result  would  have  saved  at  least  half  the 
140,000/.  to  the  country.     He  did  not 
think,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could,  at  the 
present  time,  feel  inimical  to  any  saving. 
He  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
budget,   when  it  was    brought  forward, 
would  show,  that  there  was  no  surplus. 
He  believed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  obliged  to  forego  carrying  into 
effect  many  useful  objects  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country 
not  allowing  him  to  make  any  reductions. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all    this,    notwith- 
standing  the   state   of  the  approaching 
budget,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came 
down  to  ask  a  vote  from  the  House  for 
the    payment    of   these   pensions.    The 
Committee  had  been  sitting  four  months, 
and  had  not  come  to  a  decision  upon  any 
one  case ;  and   they   were  now  about  to 
adjourn   for  a  fortnight.    There   would 
soon  arrive  the  Epsom  races,  after  that 
Whitsuntide  holidays,  and  what  was  still 
more  imporant,  the  coronation,  so  that  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  but  one 
more  month  for  business,  for  he  appre- 
hended about  the  middle  of  June  would 
close  their  political  existence  for  this  Ses- 
sion.    What  ground  had  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  believing,  that  the 
Committee  could  finish  their  labours  in  a 
month  ?       But   whatever  might  be  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  opinion, 
this  was  not  the   sort  of  report  that  the 
country  expected  to  receive.      But  ac- 
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cording  to  the  information  he  had 
received,  there  was  an  act  of  positive 
injustice  in  this  report.  Some  half- 
dozen  of  these  pensioners,  he  under- 
stood, either  from  feelings  of  contrition 
or  from  being  utterly  incapable  of 
parrying  the  interrogatories  put  to  them, 
had  had  the  decent  sense  of  shame  to 
forego  their  pensions  altogether.  Why 
should  not  the  conduct  of  these  persons 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  encomium 
in  this  report  ?  He  had  thought  it  right, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  was 
slumbering  over  what  was  originally  his 
dvAjyio  touch  upon  these  topics,  though 
be  tod  done  so  with  great  disinclination. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
the  House  some  insight  into  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  as  far  as  they  had  gone ; 
and  some  information  as  to  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  practical  result. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  few  ob. 
servations  only  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Committee.  Whilst  the  in- 
quiry was  pending,  the  Committee  thought 
it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  without  notice,  or 
without  direct  censure,  to  deprive  the 
parties  of  those  pensions  which  the  present 
¥Ote  was  intended  to  pay.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  justify  the  Committee  for  having 
taken  that  ground;  because,  whatever 
opinion  might  have  been  expressed  by  them 
in  their  report  would  necessarily  have  been 
expressed  with  reference  to  a  partial  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  before  them,  and 
that  would  have  given  rise  to  the  inference 
that  their  future  examination  would  not 
prove  to  be  accurate.    He  spoke  in  the 

Sresence  of  many  members  of  the  Pension- 
St  Committee,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
them  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  in  error  in  having;  suggested  that  this 
inquiry  was  meant  by  the  Government,  or 
by  him  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Government, 
to  be  anything  like  a  blind  or  political 
cheat?  He  would  put  it  to  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  lor  Kilkenny,  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  and  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  who  were  all  members 
.  of  the  CommittcCi  whether  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  not,  as  far  as 
any  one  could  wish,  applied  himself  to 
furnishing  them  with  every  tittle  of  evi- 
dence that  they  could  require  at  his  hands. 
He  appealed  from  the   hon.  Gentleman 


who  bad  not  been  present  at  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Committee  to  those  Gentle* 
men  who  had,  and  let  them  say  whether 
they  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
there  had  been  any  attempt  at  concealment 
or  of  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-* 
ment  ?  He  called  on  them  to  get  up,  and 
if  they  did  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
to  expose  the  cheat*  If  they  did  not  du 
this,  then  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  see,  that  he  had  been  misinformed  as 
to  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
he  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  those 
parties.  It  was  true  he  had  done  so.  It 
was  also  true  that  no  copy  of  that  letter 
had  been  laid  either  before  the  House  or 
the  Committee;  but  the  letter  itself  was 
perfectly  notorious;  it  was  published  in 
every  newspaper  in  London,  and  there  was 
not  a  Gentleman  on  the  Committee  who 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
object  of  it  was.  It  was  lithographed  and 
addressed  to  900  persons,  and  it  would 
have  required  more  ingenuity  than  he  pos- 
sessed if  that  circular  had  contained  any 
secret  between  him  and  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent,  to  have  prevented  that  secret 
being  divulged.  The  object  of  the  circular 
was  twofold.  It  was  to  do  justice  to  the 
parties  whose  pensions  were  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  it  was  also  intended  to  afiford 
the  Committee  the  requisite  information  to 
act  upon ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
members  of  that  Committee  who  were 
now  present,  to  say  in  what  position  their 
inquiry  would  stand  now  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  circular?  If  he  had  wished  to 
make  the  Committee  a  mere  political  blind, 
he  might  have  attended  the  Committee, 
and  suffered  them  to  begin  at  the  first 
letter,  and  have  conducted  their  inquiries 
to  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  by  which 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  would  have 
been  interminable.  Instead  of  taking  that 
course,  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure 
them  the  best  evidence  he  could*  It 
was  primd  facie  evidence,  he  admitted; 
this  the  Committee  knew,  and  acted 
accordingly,  because  they  reserved  all 
cases  where  further  inquiry  was  considered 
necessary.  Such  had  been  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  regret  having  done  so.  Let  any  Gentle- 
man read  the  names  of  the  Committee,  and 
say  whether  there  ever  was  a  Committee 
over  which  the  Government  had  less  chanee 
of  exercising  any  influence.  He  would 
declare,  then,  that  he  had  dealt  fairly  with 
the  subject.     The  boni  Gentleman  had 
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made  some  observations  to  prepare  the 
public  for  a  result  that  would  aisappoint 
their  expectations.  Now,  he  had  not  the 
least  doubt  tliat  the  public  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  not  for  him  to  fore- 
stall what  would  be  the  result.  He  had 
no  right  to  do  that ;  his  lips  were  closed. 
But  as  far  as  the  public  expected  a  thorough 
sifting  and  examination  of  the  Pension  >list> 
both  in  reference  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  pensions  were  granted,  and  in  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  parties^  he  would 
venture  to  say  they  would  obtain  every 
satisfaction  when  the  Committee  should 
have  made  their  report.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  anticipate  a  much  earlier 
close  of  the  Session  than  he  could  venture 
to  look  forward  to.  But  at  whatever  time 
the  Session  miffht  close,  he  fully  antici- 
patedj  that  the  Committee  would  not  only 
have  made  their  report,  but  would  have 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  and  the  public  the  whole  details  of 
the  Pension-list  before  that  period  arrived. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  expected,  that  a  great 
majority  of  these  cases  would  turn  out  to 
be  such  as  to  warrant  their  total  rejection. 
He  would  not  controvert  that  opinion ;  but 
he  would  call  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
meet  him  on  that  ground  when  the  whole 
evidence  came  before  the  House  and  the 
public.  None  of  these  pensions  had  been 
regranted  since  the  reign  of  her  Majesty. 
The  Committee  had  recommended,  that 
none  should  be  regranted  pending  their 
inquiries ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  de- 
termined that  it  was  expedient  that  these 
payments  should  be  made,  because  they  did 
not  conceive  It  would  be  just  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  many  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, among  whom  were  some  having  the 
greatest  claims  for  service,  to  withhold 
uom  them  the  payments  which  they  had 
a  right  to  calculate  upon  at  this  period.  If 
he  were  at  liberty  to  refer  to  some  of  these 
oases,  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  abide 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman's  own  opinion  of 
the  height  of  cruelty  that  would  be  exer* 
cised  if  they  were  to  withhold  from  800  or 
900  individuals  their  only  means,  possibly, 
of  meeting  those  engagements  which  they 
had  contracted.  The  rieht  hon.  Gentle- 
man  oonduded  by  appeafing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  present  whether  he 
had  exaggerated  or  misstated  anything  in 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  aiding 
them  in  their  inquiries. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  only  thing 


which  he  regretted  with  regard  to  the 
Committee  upon  pensions,  of  which  he 
was  a  Member,  was,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Soutli- 
wark  was  not  a  Member  of  it.  He  would 
further  observe,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
information  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  procured  for  the  Committee, 
he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  in 
the  course  even  of  the  next  Session  they 
could  have  closed  the  inquiry.  Bnt  for  the 
course  which  the  Chancellor  had  taken 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  send  for 
every  individual  whose  name  appeared  on 
the  pension  list,  many  of  whom  were  in- 
capacitated by  ill  health  or  otherwise  from 
attending,  and  some  would  be  enabled  to 
state  very  little  indeed  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  pensions  which  they  enjoyed  had 
been^  originally  conceded.  He  thought 
that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Committee 
was  a  proper  one.  He  alludisd  to  the 
classification  of  the  claims.  The  first 
class  was  that  of  individuals  about  whose 
claims  there  was  very  little  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  age  of  the  parties  and  of  other 
circumstances.  The  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  other  classes,  about  which 
further  information  would  be  required,  was 
postponed.  In  a  day  or  two  the  Com* 
mittee  would  have  concluded  its  labours 
with  reference  to  the  first  class  of  claimantt • 
Additional  information  would  be  procured 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
regard  to  the  other  class ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  then  form  its  decision. 
From  what  he  had  perceived  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Committee  he  thought  he 
might  state,  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  Members  were  actuated  by  a 
desire  not  to  continue  burdens  upon  the 
public  beyond  what  the  claims  of  the  par- 
ties, founded  upon  age  and  other  circum- 
stances, fully  justified.  *' Although  he 
was  anxious  at  all  tiroes  to  save  the  public 
money,  he  was  not  willing  to  commit  an 
injustice." 

Mr.  Hawes  had  certainly  seen  the  cir- 
cular of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
which  had  been  alladed  to :  he  had  read 
it  in  the  public  papers..  He  concurred 
with  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed, 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  touch  upon 
the  points  of  difference  which  might  or 
might  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  Memben 
of  the  Committee ;  but  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  he  must  say,  that  the  in- 
quiry had  been  conducted  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  that  all    the   infomiatioq 
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which  the  Committee  required  had  been 
furnished.  He  would  also  talce  that  op- 
portunity of  regretting  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  There  was 
abundant  time  even  for  the  hon.  Member's 
name  to  be  added ;  the  Committee  had 
not  come  to  any  final  decision  upon  any 
case;  they  had  only  made  a  general 
classification,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
might  soon  make  himself  master ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to 
become  a  Member,  he  would  be  proud  to 
bring  his  claims  before  the  House.  The 
learned  Gentleman  had,  however,  used 
rather  too  harsh  tenps  when  he  had  talked 
about  a  political  cheat,  a  delusion,  and  so 
on ;  for  he  thought  that  whatever  decision 
the  Committee  might  come  to,  whether 
they  should  satisfy  the  public  mind  or  not, 
vet,  if  there  were  delusion,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  must  take  his  share  of  it, 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  held 
out  to  the  public  expectations  which  he, 
after  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
different  cases,  believed  never  could  be 
realised.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and 
and  learned  Member  would  not  take  this 
opinion  amiss,  for  he  assured  him  that  he 
only  imputed  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  mistake  to  public  and  political 
motives ;  and  he,  after  the  experience  he 
had  so  recently  gained  on  the  danger  of 
making  any  imputations,  must  trust  to  that 
constitutional  love  of  freedom  which 
existed  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of 
the  House,  which  was  not  to  be  found  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Howard  thought,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  when  he  brought  forward 
this  subject;  for,  however  active  the  Com- 
mittee might  have  been,  they  had  certainly 
hitherto  hid  their  light  under  a  bushel — 
the  natural  result  of  the  mistake  of  not  pot- 
ting the  name  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem. 
ber  on  the  Committee.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  excluded  had  now  ceased,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Government  could  not  do 
better  than  to  add  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  the  Committee ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  such  a  proposition  would  meet 
with  the  general  assent  of  the  House.  He 
thought  that  an  injustice  was  done  when 
they  superseded  the  labours  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  bestowed  upon  the  question, 
and  when  the  hon.  Member,  who  had  sown 
{he  seed  was  not  permitted  to  reap  the 


harvest.  He  was  glad  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  glad  that  this  was  not  to 
be  a  mock  inquiry,  for  he  could  assure 
Ministers  that  there  was  no  question  upon 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  seriously 
bent  as  upon  this. 

Mr.  Warburton  could  only  again  ex* 
press  his  wish  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark  would  give  his  consent  to  act 
on  the,,Committee,  if  chosen,  for  he  was 
sure  that,  if  he  would  consent  to  act,  a  large 
majority,  if  not  the  unanimous  vote,  of  the 
House  would  agree  to  place  his  name  upon 
it,  and  he  was  convinced  that  a  report  want- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  name  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  W,  S.  O'^rten,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  voting  on  the  former  divi- 
sion, stated  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
wish  of  the  hon.  Member  for  B rid  port 

Captain  Wood,  although  he  had  not 
voted  on  the  former  division,  would  be 
most  happy  now  to  vote  for  adding  the 
name  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  the  Committee ;  but  if  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  took  his  advice,  he  would  not  consent 
to  be  placed  on  so  fruitless  andunjpst  an 
inquiry. 

The  Chancellor  of  theExchequer  thought 
that  the  observation  of  the  hon  and  gallant 
Member  was  singularly  misplaced,  because 
the  result  of  the  present  motion  would  be, 
to  grant  for  one  quarter  the  same  amount 
to  each  individual  as  had  been  previously 
paid ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  ob- 
servation was  most  singularly  misapplied, 
when,  although  the  lips  of  the  Committee 
were  sealed,  there  had  been  that  night 
several  indications  of  the  opinions  of 
individual  Members  which,  so  far  from 
being  adverse  to  the  pensions  generally, 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
justice. 

Mr.  WaUey  differed  entirely  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  as  to  the 
injustice  of  this  inquiry,  for  he  believed 
that  a  more  strictly  just  inquiry  had  never 
been  instituted  by  the  House,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  report  would  give  satis- 
faction, not  only  to  the  House,  but  to  the 
public.  At  the  same  time  he  feared  that 
the  vote  which  was  asked  of  them  that 
evening  was  only  an  unfavourable  omen  of 
the  probable  result  of  the  ultimate  pro- 
ceeding: he  feared  that  it  would  be 
protracted  and  useless.  He  cautioned  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Southwarl^ 
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against  being  led  away  by  the  dulcet  tones 
which  he  heard  on  all  sides.  He  found 
that  there  had  been  already  four  months' 
sittings,  four  months'  labour,  and  four 
months'  investigations  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  the  public  had  not  been  saved 
one  farthing.  What  then  was  the  object 
in  wishing  to  place  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  this  Committee  ?  It  would 
remove  him  from  the  vantage  ground 
which  he  then  occupied  as  the  c^sor  of 
conduct  of  the  Committee,  and  the  critic 
on  their  proceedings ;  it  would  gag  his 
mouth,  and  prevent  his  passing  that  cen- 
sure which  it  was  most  likely  their  conduct 
would  merit.  He  entreated  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  not  to  give  way  to  soft 
flattery,  but  to  maintain  the  present  posi- 
tiouy  and  not  on  any  account  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Maclean  was  not  astonished  at  the 
expression  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. Hon.  Members  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House  had  always  thought 
that  the  inquiry  was  not  proper,  and  that 
it  would  be  fruitless,  and  their  opinion 
had  been  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  four 
months  which  had  passed  witnout  any 
useful  result. 

MuHume  said,  that  it  must  not  go 
forth  that  four  months  had  passed,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  done.  This  was 
not  the  fact ;  many  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  individually  made  up  their 
minds,  though  not  as  a  body,  and  it 
would  only  take  two  days  more  to  finish 
the  first  inquiry. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  satisfied  with  the 
vote  which  the  chairman  held  in  his  hands, 
and  he  was  so  without  any  alteration  of 
the  opinion  which  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed :  to  that  opinion  he  still  adhered ; 
but  when  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
had  terminated,  it  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  discuss  its  conduct  The  discus- 
sion that  evening  seemed  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  complimenting  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  Gentlemen  who, 
sitting  three  days  a  week  with  him,  were 
well  able  to  judge  of  his  good  qualities ; 
and  another  part  had  been  devoted  to 
complimenting  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark.  Whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  accept  the  compliment,  it 
it  was  not  for  him  to  determine ;  but  of 
course  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  must 
be  extremely  flattered  with  the  universal 
regret  at  his  absence  from  a  Committee 


which  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  so 
much  harmony  and  self-satisfaction,  espe* 
cially  when  he  recollected  the  part  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  a  former 
evening  as  to  his  appointment. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  the  House  resumed. 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland).]  The  order 
of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  report  on  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill 
having  been  then  read, 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrape  rose  to  move  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  enabling  boards  of 
guardians  to  give  relief  to  able-bodied  pau- 
pers, by  employing  them  on  public  works. 
He  had  refrained  from  interfering  at  an 
earlier  period  to  move  the  introduction  of 
the  clause  which  he  now  proposed,  from  a 
wish  to  see  the  Poor-law  adooted,  for  he 
was  of  opinion  that  any  Poor-law  for  Ire- 
land, in  whatever  shape  it  might  be,  would 
be  most  beneficial  for  that  country.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  contained 
the  three  elements  necessary  to  secure  its 
provisions  being  properly  carried  out,  and 
he  thought  that,  the  prmciple  of  the  Bill 
once  adopted,  its  details  would  soon  be 
agreed  upon.  The  three  elements  secured 
by  this  Bill  were,  the  establishment  of  a 
central  board  of  control ;  of  efficient  local 
machinery  in  the  boards  of  guardians ;  and 
the  building  of  workhouses;  without 
which  no  Poor-law  could  work  well  without 
abuse.  He  did  not  conceive  that  relief 
should  be  confined  to  that  which  was  given 
in  the  workhouses,  and  if  he  thought  so  in 
reference  to  England,  he  was  still  more  so 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  where  the  mass  of 
destitution  was  so  much  greater  than  in  this 
country.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was,  that  no  out-door  relief  was 
given,  and  especially  to  the  able-bodied 
poor,  and  the  workhouse  relief  was  totally 
and  lamentably  insufficient.  Mr.  Nicholls, 
in  his  calculations  upon  this  subject,  had, 
in  his  opinion,  improperly  taken  the 
English  system  as  the  basis  on  which  he 
founded  his  speculations,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that  during  the  two  years  for  which 
the  law  had  been  in  operation,  in  the  210 
unions  which  had  been  formed,  no  less 
than  one-twelfth  part  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  calculated  upon  the  census  of 
1831,  had  received  relief  either  in  or  out 
of  the  workhouses.  The  calculation,  how- 
ever, upon  the  census  of  1831,  was  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  period,  and  there- 
fore the  probability  was,  that  in  reality 
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ooe-tenth  part  of  the  population  had  been 
relieved.  Now,  taking  this  as  the  ground- 
work, he  found  that  the  workhouses  pro- 
posed to  be  built  in  Ireland  would  contain 
about  80,000  persons,  a  number  infinitely 
smaller  than  they  would  be  required  to 
accommodate,  when  the  enormous  amount 
of  destitution  in  the  country  was  considered, 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  most  probably  be 
found  that  one  million  or  more  would  be 
the  real  number  whose  situations  would 
call  for  relief.  Now,  no  workhouses  could 
be  constructed  which  could  contain  so 
many,  and  therefore  his  proposition  was, 
thatt  he  surplus  paupers  should  be  relieved 
by  means  of  work  being  provided  for  them 
in  the  public  establishments  or  manufac- 
tories. The  framers  of  the  Bill  had 
admitted,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
population  unprovided  for,  when  they 
introduced  the  clause  enabling  the  boards 
of  guardians  to  6nd  funds  to  promote 
emigration ;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
however  desirable  that  mode  of  disposing 
of  them  might  be,  the  plan  which  he  sug- 
gested was  infinitely  preferable.  His 
clause,  it  must  be  observed,  only  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  the  English  Poor- 
law|  for  it  was  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  thai  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, when  the  workhouses  were  full  or 
pressed  upon,  that  the  paupers  should  be 
relieved  by  their  being  employed  in  public 
works  and  in  manufactories.  The  case  of 
Ireland,  then,  was  precisely  similar,  and 
abundance  of  hands  would  be  found  to 
carry  his  proposition  into  eScct.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  give  the  board  of  guard- 
ians unrestrained  powers,  but  they  were  to 
exercise  the  authority  proposed  under 
every  possible  check,  by  which  means  the 
possibility  of  a  job  would  be  prevented. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  following  clause : — 

"And  whereas  several  works  of  public 
utility  are  being  now,*  or  may  hereafter  be, 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  by,  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  the  board  of  public  works,  or  of  the 
county  or  baronial  surveyors,  and  by  means,  or 
with  the  aid  of,  funds  raised  by  general  or  local 
taxation,  and  that  such  woiks  may  afford  the 
means  of  employing  some  of  the  able-bodied 
destitute  poor  of  Ireland  ;  be  it  enacted,  that 
the  guaraians  of  any  union  shall  be  and  are 
empowered  (subject  always  to  the  control  and 
directions  therein  of  the  Commissioners)  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  think 
iitting  with  the  hoard  of  works,  or  with  any 
surveyor,  engineer,  or  contractor,  engaged  in 


the  execution  of  any  public  work,  for  the  em- 

eloyment  upon  such  work  of  anv  of  the  able- 
odied  destitute  poor  who  shall  apply  to  the 
said  board  for  relief,  and  to  pay  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  defraying  the  cost  thereof 
out  of  the  rate  raised  by  them  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  their  union,  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  this  Act  contained  notwithstanding. 
Provided  always,  that  every  such  arrangemeot 
be  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  guardians  at  two 
successive  meetings,  and  that  a  written  notice 
be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  union  to  each 
guardiCi  of  the  union  of  such  intended  pro» 
posal,  at  least  six  days  before  the  last  meeting 
at  which  such  arrangement  is  finally  to  be 
determined." 

Mr.  W,  S.  O^Brien  had  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  proposition,  because  it 
was  similar  to  one  which  he  had  himself 
before  introduced,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  secure  the 
successful  working  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  should 
object  to  the  clause  on  the  grounds  which 
he  had  before  stated  when  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  proposed.  He  considered,  that 
the  clause,  if  agreed  to,  would  carry  into 
effect  the  principle  of  out-door  relief  by  the 
guardians,  and  be  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  far  safer  that  this  Bill  should  not 
sanction  that  principle.  The  system  in 
England  could  not  be  properly  carried  into 
effect  without  great  difficulty,  and  in 
Ireland  its  operation  would  produce  still 
greater  abuses.  The  reasons  for  which  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  clause  should  be 
opposed  had  already  been  exceedingly 
well  stated  to  the  House  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber when  a  similar  proposition  was  formerly 
made ;  but  he  thought  that  the  strongest 
ground  was,  that  those  should  pay  the 
wages  of  the  poor  by  whom  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  were  enjoyed,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  this  principle  would  speedily 
be  acted  upon,  for  when  a  man  found  that 
he  was  paying  for  the  support  of  an  able- 
bodied  labourer  in  the  workhouse, he  would 
rather  employ  him  and  obtain  the  benefit 
of  his  services.  But  if  the  board  of 
guardians  were  to  have  the  power  of 
employing  labourers,  although  in  this 
country  particular  circumstances  rendered 
such  a  course  necessary,  a  most  dangerous 
principle  would  be  introduced  into  a  new 
law,  the  omission  of  which  would  be  much 
safer. 

Clause  negatived. 
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Mr.  Redingion  then  proposed  the  foU 
lowing  iQ  lieu  of  clause  15,  contending 
that  it  was  most  important  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  introduced  throughout  the 
country  at  the  same  time : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
fo^  the  Commissioners,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  order 
under  their  seal,  to  divide  the  whole  of  Ireland 
into  such  and  so  many  unions  for  the  relie'f  of 
the  poor  as  they  may  think  dt,  to  be  styled  by 
such  names  as  they  shall  in  such  order  direct.'" 

Clause  negatived. 

Mr.  Reding  ton  then  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing clause  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  beg- 
ging or  gathering  alms,  or  placing  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  or  p^athering  alms,  or 
setting  any  child  so  to  do,  within  any  union  in 
which  the  Commissioners  shall  have  declared 
a  workhouse  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  desti- 
tute poor,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  at  petty  sessions  in 
open  court,  either  by  confession  of  such 
offender,  or  by  the  evidence  on  oath  of  one  or 
more  credible  witnesses,  be  committed  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to* 
be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding one  fortnight  for  the  first  ofience,  and 
not  exceeding  one  calendar  month  for  the 
second  ofience :  Provided  always,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  liable  to  be  so  convicted  who  shall 
have  applied  to  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
of  such  union,  and  been  refused  admittance 
thereto  by  the  guardians  or  other  ofiicers  of 
such  union  workhouse,  by  reason  of  their  ina- 
bility to  aceommodate  such  person  or  child ; 
and  provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be  so 
committed  to  such  gaol  or  house  of  correction 
(if  it  be  the  first  ofience),  who,  not  having  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  workhouse  previous 
to  his  conviction,  shall  then  express  his  readi- 
ness to  enter  such  workhouse;  and  no  such 
conviction  shall  under  any  circumstances  take 
place  unless  such  workhouse  shall  at  the  time 
be  capable  of  receiving  such  person/' 

Clause  negatived. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  proposed  the  follow- 
ing clause:  — 

"^  That  the  majority  of  the  guardians  and 
rate-payers  in  each  parish  shall  have  a  power 
to  levy  a  rate,  not  to  exceed  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  the  government  survey  and  valua- 
lion,  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  lame,  the  bhnd,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  really  destitute  poor,  who  have  been  resi- 
dent in  such  parish  for  three  years ;  and  that 
when  such  voluntary  assessment  is  made,  that 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  shall  have  no 
power  over  such  parish  or  union  of  parishes'" 

Ckiuse  negatived. 

The  Bill  to  be  engrossed. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1838. 

Miirirrsi.]  Bills.  Read  a  fint  time:— Ecdes'iMticalPft- 
tronage  Act  Amendment;  Holding  of  Petty  Settionsw— 
Read  a  leeond  time :— HaHeybmy  COU^je. 

PeUtioBi  proented.  By  tha  Duke  of  RfCBMOW,  ftoax 
Merchants  of  the  metropolis  trading  with  the  New  Zea- 
land Islands,  for  cffldent  steps  for  the  protection  of  their 
propeily  and  oommetwi  and  Itom  tba  PntcilaBt  and 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  a  parish  in  the  oounty  of 
Cork,  for  a  final  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  Tithe 
qucBtion.^By  the  Marquess  of  Slioo,  the  Duke  of 
SuTHBRLAKOf  the  Earl  of  Dubxam,  the  Duke  of  Ricb- 
Moxo.  the  Earl  of  SuaFrnsDURY,  and  the  Earl  of 
SHRawasuRY,  fh>m  a  great  number  of  places,  for  the 
Immediate  AboHtiati  of  Nsgro  Apprentieeahip^^By  the 
Earl  of  ABBRDR<if,ftom  a  place  in  Soptland,  for  Church 
Endowment — By  Lord  GLKNSiiO,  fh>m  Lower  Canada, 
for  an  unUmof  the  two  proYinoefe  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Roman  Catholic  Prelates.]  Vis- 
count Lorton  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Dare,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ten  Irish  •  bishoprics 
which  were  suppressed  by  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill.  The  noble 
Viscount  said,  he  should  take  ihfit  oppor- 
tunity to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  liord 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  he  shoald  first 
read  a  clause  contained'  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.  His  question  had 
reference  to  certain  letters  which  had  re- 
cently been  addressed  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell by  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
spirit  or  tendency  of  those  letters,  which 
were  signed  "John  Taam."  Now, '•the 
24th  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act  ran  thus : — 

"  And  vrhereas  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  governnnent  thereof,  and 
likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  are  by  the  respective  acts  of 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  established  permanently 
and  inviolably ;  and  whereas  the  right  and  title 
of  archbishops  to  their  respective  provinces,  of 
bishops  to  their  sees,  and  of  deans  to  their  dean- 
eries, as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  have 
been  settled  and  established  by  law;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  other  than  the  person  thereunto  au- 
thorised  by  law,  to  assume  or  use  the  name, 
style,  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any  province, 
bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  dean  of  any  dean- 
ery, in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  every  person 
so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  100/." 

Now,  the  question  which  he  had  to  ask. 
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and  he  trusted  that  a  satisfactory  answer 
woald  be  given,  was,  whether  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  Government  to  enforce 
this  penalty,  in  consequence  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  having  assumed  the  title 
of  archbishop  and  affixed  the  signature  of 
"John  Tuam*'  to  certain  inflammatory 
letters  addressed  to  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  a 
matter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  Irish  government.  He 
did  not  know  whether  any  steps  had  been 
taken  with  reference  to  it,  but  he  should 
inform  himself  on  the  subject. 

Subject  dropped. 

HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday f  April  II,  1838. 

lliNUTsa.]     Bills.    Received  the  Royal  Aiient:— .Slavery 

Abolition  Aot  Amendment;  Mutiny;   Marine  Mutiny; 

Annual  Indemnity ;  First  Fruits  and  Tenths. 
Petitions  presented.     By  Lord  Kiwo,  ftom  Charley,  and 

aaottiar  place,  for  the  immH^fl^t  aboUtioii  of  Negro 

Slavery. 

The  Coronation.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry' V92LB  sorry  that  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  was  not  present,  as  he  wished 
to  elicit  information  on  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  was  with  great 
regret  he  perceived,  from  the  proclamation 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  that 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  follow,  in  the  ensuing 
Coronation,  the  precedent  which  had  been 
set  at  the  coronation  of  his  late  Majesty. 
He  wished,  therefore,  distinctly  to  know, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  pursue  the  same  line 
as  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  on  this  oc- 
casion which  had  been  adopted  at  the  last 
coronation,  or  whether  those  ceremonies 
would  be  observed  which  were  formerly 
considered  indispensable?  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  confessed  he  was  of 
opinion,  when  a  young  and  illustrious 
personage  was  coming  to  the  throne  — 
when  it  was  unlikely  that  another  corona- 
tion would  take  place  for  many  years — 
when,  most  probably,  few  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  witness  another,  that  the 
ceremony  should  be  marked  by  royal 
splendor  and  magnificence.  In  his  view 
of  the  subject  royalty  ought  not  to  be 
shorn  of  its  beams  on  this  occasion.  Any 
diminution  of  proper  splendor  would  not 


be  consisten  with  the  dignity  of  this 
great  and  loyal  country.  He  would  say 
more,  that  such  a  species  of  economy  as 
would  effect  a  small  saving  by  omitting 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ceremony, 
would  be  in  every  respect  objectionable. 
When  a  gorgeous  embassy  was  sent  to  a 
foreign  nation,  when  the  representative  of 
majesty  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
a  foreign  potentate,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  diminu- 
tion of  splendor  on  this  occasion.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  bound  in  duty  to 
see  that  the  august  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation in  this  country  was  celebrated  with 
due  magnificence,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  customary  forms  were  preserved.  Such 
being  his  opinion,  he  should*think  it  his 
duty  on  a  future  day  to  submit  a  motion 
to  their  Lordships  on  the  subject.  If  ever 
there  was  a  moment  when  all  parties  with 
one  accord  joyfully  hailed  the  commence- 
ment of  an  auspicious  reign— if  ever  there 
was  a  moment  when  all  parties  were  anx- 
ious to  see  the  coronation  celebrated  in 
the  most  splendid  manner  that  this  coun- 
try was  capable  of  affording — it  was  the 
present  moment.  And  more  especially 
when  they  looked  around  them,  and  saw 
the  desire  of  change  and  innovation  which 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  they  ought  at 
such  a  period  to  testify  their  veneration 
for  those  ancient  marks  of  outward  respect 
which  were  connected  with  the  august 
ceremony  of  the  coronation.  He  felt  very 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  his  determi- 
nation was,  on  a  very  early  day  after  the 
recess,  to  offer  to  their  Lordships  some 
motion  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  regretted 
that  his  noble  Friend  was  not  present  to 
hear  the  observations  of  the  noble  EarK 
His  noble  Friend  was  not  aware  that  any 
business  would  be  brought  forward  ;  and, 
after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had 
gone  away,  having  a  pressing  engagement 
elsewhere.  As  to  the  matter  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  alluded,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  reply  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Marquess,  as  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  noble  Marquess 
to  bring  the  question  forward  after  the 
recess.  With  respect  to  the  arrangement, 
it  had  certainly  been  notified  in  the  Gazette, 
that  the  precedent  of  the  last  reign,  by 
which  tlie  banquet  in  Westminster-hall 
was  dispensed  with,  would  be  followed. 
But  still  the  matter  was  open  for  consi- 
deration. 
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The  House  adjourned  to  April  27th  for 
the  Easter  holidays. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday y  April  11,  1838. 

MrwUTBS.]  Petitions  prefiented.  By  Aldennan  Wood, 
fh>m  the  Printers  of  London,  by  Mr.  Dbnhibtoun ,  from 
those  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Waklky,  from  the  Composi- 
tors of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  from  the  Printers  in  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  Nidiolls,  M'DoweU, 
and  White,  and  ftom  the  Stereotypers  of  London,  by 
Lord  Daimkvy,  from  the  Printers  of  Stirling,  by  Mr. 
Eabthoph,  ftom  the  Printers  of  Leicester,  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvky,  firom  those  of  Southwark,  and  by  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  from  the  Compositors  of  London  and  Man- 
chester, against  the  Copyright  Bill.— By  Mr.  Hfsrc,  from 
Shields,  and  by  Mr.  F.  Ddndas,  from  Stromness  and 
Orkney,  against  any  further  Endowment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Waklby,  fh>m  4,000  members  of  the 
Working  Men's  Assodation  at  Bristol,  for  a  fUrther  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  Suffrage ;  from  1 ,1G0  inhabitants  of 
Stockport,  and  from  the  Bricklayers  of  London  and 
Manchester,  and  firom  other  places,  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  delay  In  sending  back  the  Dorchester  Labourers  to 
England.— 'By  Sir  G.  Gabv,  from  Montreal,  and  tram 
Quebec,  for  the  Junction  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canada 
under  one  form  of  Government — ^By  Sir  O.  Strickland, 
and  Lord  Morpeth,  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
for  the  Immediate  AbolitioD  of  the  Apprenticeship  systian 
in  the  West  Indies. — By  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  from  Man- 
chester, to  permit  an  Inland  Bonding  system.— By  Mr. 
WfLUAM  RocHB,  fttim  parishes  In  Cork  and  Limerick, 
for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Tithe  question.— By 
Mr.  BxjiCKSTONiE,  firom  Wallingford,  against  the  system 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Chalmbss, 
from  Montrose,  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Apprentice- 
ship ;  and  from  several  Secession  and  Relief  Congrega- 
tions, against  any  further  Endowment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. — By  Mr.  F.  Dundar,  fVom  places  in  Yorkshire, 
against  the  Negro  Apprentioohip  system.— By  Mr.  Barf 
naro,  firom  Deptford,  complaining  of  the  great,  expense 
of  the  Poor-law  Union. 

m 

Duties  on  Silks.]  Sir  /*.  Trench 
said,  he  had  a  question  to  ask  connected 
wiih  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Spital- 
fields  manufacturers,  50,000  of  whom 
were  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  and 
enduring  sufferings  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary description.  He  had  seen  a  news- 
paper of  that  morning,  containing  a  re- 
port of  the  debates  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  which  it  was  stated  by 
M.  Martin  that  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  duty 
upon  linen.  Now,  if  the  French  Govern- 
ment protected  their  hand-loom  weavers, 
he  thought  the  British  Government  ought 
to  do  the  same.  The  question  he  wished 
to  put  was,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  do  anything  towards 
protecting  our  own  manufacturers,  and 
towards  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  wished  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  specified  more  clearly  what 
his  question  was:  but  it  appeared  to  him 
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that  the  meaning  of  the  question  was, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  alter  the  duty  upon  silk 
goods?  In  answer  to  that  question,  he 
would  say  at  once,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  do  any- 
thing whatever  that  should  increase  the 
duty  upon  silk  goods,  or  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  political  motives, 
or  by  the  conduct  of  France  with  respect 
to  the  goods  imported  into  that  country. 
He  would  only  add,  that  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  of  opinion  that  the  alteration 
in  the  duties  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  change  of  system  on  the  subject  of  the 
silk  manufactures  had  proved  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  this  country,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  on  the  subject,  and  he 
(Mr.  P.  Thomson)  would  pledge  himself 
to  prove,  that,  so  far  from  having  been 
injurious,  it  had  been  highly  beneficial  to 
the  silk  trade  of  this  country. 

Supply — RkPORT.]  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Supply  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  having  seen  in  the 
public  papers  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Hyam 
that  the  revenue  was  665,000/.  less  than 
the  actual  expenditure,  he  thought  it  time 
that  the  House  should  come  to  some 
resolution  respecting  pensions,  so  as  to 
postpone  the  paying  of  them,  until  they 
knew  how  they  were  to  be  provided  for. 
He  wished  to  know  in  what  way,  if  they 
voted  this  33,000/.  for  the  payment  of 
pensions,  that  payment  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  a  question  which  it  would  be  dif. 
ficult    to    answer   satisfactorily,   without 
going  into  more  detail  than  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the    present  vote   enabled 
him  to  do;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
question   remained    unanswered,   or    any 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  subject,  he  felt 
that  a  very  great  mistake  might  arise  in 
the  public  mind.    It  was  perfectly  true,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  and  indeed 
it  was  nothing  but  repeating  what  he  had 
stated  on  a  recent  occasion,  namely,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  great  commercial 
crisis  like  that  through  which  this  country 
had  passed  to  occur  without  affecting  the 
public  revenue.    If,  on  that  account,  there 
was  felt  any,  even  the  slightest,  mistrust  of 
the  national  resources  of  the  country — if 
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it  were  felt,  that  that  cause  to  which  he 
had  adverted  had  created  anything  like 
distrust  respecting  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land, he  should  think  that  such  a  mistake 
produced  in  the  public  mind  would  be  as 
great  as  it  was  mischievous.    Any  Gentle- 
man conversant  with  the  state  of  England 
in  the  course  of  the  last  six  or  eight,  and 
he  might  say,  twelve  months,  he  must  feel 
at  once  gratification  and  pride  in  thinking 
that  they  had  weathered  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  pressed  upon  this  country 
by  these  events,  without  much  more  of 
suffering,  and  without  much  more  of  loss, 
than  that  entailed  on   this  country  and 
upon  individuals.     In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  Gentlemen  were  aware  that  we 
had    to  encounter    commercial    circum- 
stances which  were  almost  unexampled  in 
the  commercial  history  of  England.    The 
resources  of  her  mercantile  bodies,  and  of 
the   public  generally,  bad    enabled    the 
country  to  go  through  that  very  severe 
trial.     But  it  was  not  simply  to  this  that 
the  result  was  to  be  referred,  for  he  must 
say,  and  he  said  it  the  more  freely,  be- 
cause it  referred  to  the  transactions  of 
another  country,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
American  people  in  the  discharge  of  their 
commercial  engagements  had  been  such  as 
to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  pressure, 
though  it  had  produced  very  great  loss  to 
the  country,  and   much  of  calamity  to 
individuals,  and  had  kept  back  the  pro- 
gress of  our  manufacturing  industry,  and 
though  it  had  acted  upon  our  foreign 
power,  and  through  it  upon  our  commerce, 
it  had  yet  produced  much  less  of  mischief 
than   might  have  been  expected.      The 
result,  undoubtedly,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  revenue,  as  lie  should 
have  occasion  to  state  more  fully  hereafter 
upon  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  the 
last  year,  was  anything  but  satisfactory ; 
but  it  was  going  too  far  to  consider  that 
because  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  be- 
cause there  was  a  deficiency  of  two  mil- 
lions, that  therefore  any,  even  the  slightest 
■degree  of  distrust  was  to  be  cast  upon  the 
means  which  this  country   possessed   to 
discharge  its  obligations.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had   stated  that,  comparing  the 
revenue  of  one  year  with  the  other,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  over  two  millions.  This 
was  perfectly  true;  but  the  hon.  Member 
knew  full  well  that  he  was  comparing  two 
things  between  which  tliere  .was  no  fair 
measure.    The  hon.  Member  knew  that 


they  had  anticipated  revenue  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  in  the  tea  duty  alone,  which 
made  a  difference  on  the  year  of  between 
1,200,000/.  and  1,500,000/.     When  the 
hon.  Member  saw  this  large  deduction,  he 
ought,  in   order  to  balance  the  account 
justly,  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction 
from   the  revenue  of  the  first  year,  as 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  justly  com- 
pared.    But  even,  after  making  this  de- 
duction, there  would  be  a  falling-off  in  the 
revenue,  which  would   impose  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  explaining  the  causes 
thereof  to  the  House  upon  a  future  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  would  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  this  to  dis- 
courage either  the  House  or  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country ;  much  less  did  he  think  that  it 
imposed  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding for  the  pensions,  which  was  the 
object  of  the  particular  question  before  the 
House.     He  regretted  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  lay  before  the  House  that 
evening,  but  immediately  afler  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  he  should  be  able 
to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  not 
the  mere  account  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  had  referred  to,  but  a  state- 
ment of  a  balance  sheet  up  to  April  the 
4th,   which   would   show   the    difference 
between  the  income  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.   This  would  put  the  House 
in  full  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
and  would,  he  hoped,   give  the  fullest 
satisfaction   on  the  subject.     He  would 
very  much  urge  upon   hon.  Members,  if 
they  wished  to  put  questions  of  this  kind, 
not  to  put  them  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead   to  inferences   that  would   excite   a 
great  deal  of  alarm  out  of  doors,  and  cre- 
ate despondency  where  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  it.     When  the  balance-sheet 
was  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
subject,  and  he  would  be  better  qualified 
to  give  them  information  than  he  was  at 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  the 
general  state  of  the  revenue;  all  he  wished 
to  know  was,  how,  when  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  665,000/.,  they  were  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  33,000/.  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man mean  to  borrow  money,  or  in  what 
way  was  this  money  to  be  obtained,  when 
it  was  evident  there  was  no  money  in  the 
Treasury  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  said. 
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that  the  hoD.  Member  had  confounded 
two  things.  He  begged  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  declaration  with  respect  to 
the  revenue  at  a  particular  time  could  not 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  revenue  now.  He 
did  not  mean  to  state  that  the  revenue 
was  in  a  better  condition  ;  but  the  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Hyant  referred  to  an  ante- 
cedent state  of  the  revenue,  namely,  the 
account  for  the  last  quarter.  That  declara- 
tion, therefore,  referred  to  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  a  by-gone  time.  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  he  intended  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  this  vote  by  the  issue  of  defi- 
ciency bills,  payable  with  interest.  The 
very  case  that  had  arisen  was  provided  for 
in  that  respect  by  the  law  of  the  land  as 
it  stood.  But  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
answering  such  questions  without  going 
into  details,  and  he  would  only  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  create  any  permanent  alarm  or  appre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  any  Gentleman 
whatever ;  an^  he  only  regretted,  that 
questions  were  put  in  a  manner  which,  if 
left  unexplained  'and  unanswered,  might 
create  alarm. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  out  at  first  he 
should  have  understood  him.  He  now 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  borrow  from  the  Bank  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  hon.  Members  should  wish  to 
know  how  the  suras  required  for  present 
expenditure  were  to  be  paid  in  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
he  thought  the  House  ought  not  to  adjourn 
till  they  had  received  a  more  satisfactory 
account,  in  detail,  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  like  to  go  into  these  details ; 
he  believed  not,  and  he  believed  also, 
that  if  they  had  a  statement  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  revenue,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  almost  any 
former  period.  He  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state 
what  were  the  sources  from  which  he  in- 
tended to  pay  this  sum  of  33,000/. 

Mt.  Hume  said,  he  would  not  now  make 
any  objection  to  the  vote,  although  he 
thought '  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  to  vote  so  large  a  sum 
for  such  a  purpose,  when  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  of  no  less  than 
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600,00021 »  and  they  knew  the  money  was 
to  be  borrowed.  That  was  a  bad  way  of 
managing  the  finances  of  the  country. 
He  trusted  that  when  the  House  met  after 
the  recess,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  be  in  a  situation  to  free  him- 
self from  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
the  Bank.  *In  his  opinion  it  was  a  bad 
system,  as  it  enabled  Ministers  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank  without  the  knowledge  of 
that  House,  which  ought  never  to  be  the 
case.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to 
ask  another  question.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock  brought  forward 
charges  againt  the  Post-office  at  Glasgow, 
he  stated  that  a  practice  existed  there  of 
opening  letters  and  extracting  money.  A 
statement  was  made  that  no  such  practice 
existed.  Within  the  last  month  disco- 
veries had  taken  place  of  great  abuses  in 
the  Post-office  department  at  Glasgow. 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  directed  the  depart- 
ment acting  under  him  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  that  proceeding,  and  that  it 
might  be  public,  because  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  abuses  had  been  proved  to 
exist,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  and  kept 
secret  for  four  or  five  years,  and  the  public 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nM^ 
he  had  not  received  any  report  of  the  par- 
ticular transaction  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
in  that  House,  he  had  jeiven  directions  to 
carry  into  effect  two  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  had  been  made.  One  was  the  re- 
gistration of  letters,  which  was  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance,  as  the  party, 
by  registering  the  letter,  could  make  the 
Post-office  responsible  for  its  safe  delivery. 
He  had  also  established,  as  part  of  the 
Post-office,  a  money-order  officer,  thus 
enabling  the  poorer  classes  to  ensure  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  smallest  sum  to  the 
party  entitled  to  receive  it.  These  two  re- 
commendations had  been  already  adopted. 
With  respect  to  the  transactions  at  Glas- 
gow, an  immediate  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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in  RoxbiughBhire,  and  by  Mr.  Wynk,  ftom  Denbigh, 
for  the  immediate  termination  of  N^ro  Slavery. — By 
Lord  ALroRO,  {rata  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage. — By  Mr.  HuMa.  fW>m 
Killceonyt  against  the  Irish  Salmon  Fishery  Bill;  and 
firom  Mr.  Glinnt,  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Queen's 
printer  in  Soot' and. — By  Mr.  Ha8tib,  from  the  letter- 
press printers  of  Paisley,  by  Mr.  Dkhnistoun,  from  nine 
diflbrent  places  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  F.  Kbllt.  firom  the 
compositors  of  Ipswich,  by  Mr.  Strdtt,  from  the  com- 
positors of  Derby,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  firom  the  book- 
sellers of  Dundee,  by  Mr.  Waklbt,  from  the  members 
and  council  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  ftrom 
the  members  of  several  printing  establishments  in  London, 
Bolton,  Preston,  Bristol,  Halifax,  te.,  by  Mr.  Hums, 
fhxn  twelve  places,  of  which  he  only  enumerated  York  and 
Bristol,  by  Mr.  Grotb,  firom  several  printing-houses  in 
London,  by  the  ATTORKBY-GBjfBRAL,  firom  the  book- 
sellers and  publishers  and  firom  the  letter-press  printers  of 
EdinbuiKh  and  Cambridge,  by  Sir  W.  Fouubt,  firom 
Dublin,  trom  the  booksellers  and  publishers  of  Exeter, 
and  trova  booksellers  and  publishiers  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  by  Mr.  Jbrvis,  firom  master  printers 
of  London  and  fi-om  Chester,  against  Uie  Copyright  BilL 
—By  Mr.  Grotb,  firom  James  and  William  Bentley, 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  complaining  of 
divers  grievances.— By  Sir  E.  Haybs,  firom  a  place  in 
Ireland,  against  Uie  Irish  Poor-law  Bill.— By  Lord  Dai/- 
MBNY,  firom  Stirling,  against  any  fiuther  endowmmt  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Great  Yarmouth  Election.]  Mr. 
Williams  Wynn  said,  a  petition  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  to  present  to  the  House 
upon  a  subject  of  very  great  importance, 
and  to  which  he  begged  the  attention  of 
the  House,  as  the  subject  required  an  im- 
mediate answer.  The  petition  was  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  the  agent  for  the  pe- 
tition against  the  return  for  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  statement  of  the  petitioner 
was  as  follows  : — That  on  the  17th  of  the 
present  month  (April)  he  went  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Barth,  the  mayor,  and  the  re- 
turning officer,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
him  with  the  order  for  the  production  of 
all  the  books  connected  with  the  late  elec- 
tion. On  inquiry  at  that  office  he  was 
told  that  Mr.  Barth  had  left  Yarmouth 
that  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  would  net 
be  back  before  the  following  day.'  On  the 
following  day  he  again  called  at  the  office, 
and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Barth  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  that  it  was  supposed  he 
was  gone  to  London.  The  petitioner  then 
went  to  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Barth, 
where  he  saw  Mrs.  Barth,  whom  he  in- 
formed that  his  object  was  to  deliver  an 
order  for  the  production  of  the  books  re- 
lating to  the  late  election.  Mrs.  Barth 
then  informed  the  petitioner  that  the  books 
in  question  were  not  there,  and  that  she 
did  not  know  where  Mr.  Barth  was,  and 
referred  the  petitioner  to  her  son,  who 
was  a  practising  attorney.  The  petitioner 
then  went  to  Mr.SamuelJeffery  Barth,  who 
•aid  that  be  could  not  assist  him,  that  he 


supposed  Mr.  Barth  was  gone  to  London, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  to  be 
found,  but  that  no  doubt  Messrs.  Churchill 
and  Sim,  in  'Change-alley,  who  were  his 
father's  brokers,  would  know  something  of 
him.  The  petitioner  then  went  to  London  ; 
he  arrived  on  Thursday  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
called  at  5,  Old  Broad-street,  where 
Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim's  office  was, 
and  not  in  Change-alley,  when  he  was 
informed  by  those  gonilemen  that  they  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Barth,  nor  did  they  know 
that  he  was  in  town.  The  petitioner  left 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  at  Messrs.  Churchill 
and  Sim's ;  and  then  proceeded  to  several 
hotels  where  Mr.  Barth  was  in  the  habit  of 
staying  when  in  London,  but  at  neither  of 
these  places  could  he  obtain  any  intelli- 
gence of  him.  The  petitioner  then  went  on 
to  state,  that  subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  information  he  had  received,  he  went 
to  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Parks,  and  there 
found  that  Mr.  Barth  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  there  frequently  for  several 
days  past,  but  that  Mr.'Parks  did  not 
know  where  he  lived.  It  appeared  further, 
that  on  the  day  Mr.  Barth  came  up  to 
London,  a  letter  was  posted  directed  to 
him  to  Nottingham,  which  was  obviously 
done  to  mislead  those  who  were  seeking 
after  him.  The  petitioner,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  House,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  deal  with  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  thought  proper.  Mr.  Barth 
must  be  aware  that  the  poll-books  would 
be  required  by  the  Committee  appointed 
to  try  this  election,  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  he  kept  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  defeat  the  case  of  the  petitioners. 
The  petitioner,  therefore,  prayed  the 
House  to  give  directions  on  the  subject, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  postpone  the  ballot 
on  this  petition,  which  stood  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
House  could  postpone  the  ballot  on  the 
mere  statement  of  this  petition ;  but  if  the 
petitioner  were  examined  at  the  bar  on 
the  subject,  the  House  might  see  grounds 
to  grant  such  postponement.  He  should 
therefore  move,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Baker 
be  called  to  the  bar. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  he 
should  oppose  the  motion,  because,  even 
if  all  the  allegations  of  the  petition  were 
true,  it  was  not  a  case  for  the  interference 
of  the  House.  He  did  not  wish  that  the 
ends  of  justice  should  be  defeated  ;  so  far 
from  it :  and  if  the  party  in  question  had 
absconded  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an 
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inquiry  before  the  House  in  this  matter,  it 
was  a  very  grave  offence,  and  he  should  be 
exemplarily  punished  for  it.  But  what  was 
the  course  by  which  this  should  be  ac- 
complished ?  He  thought  that  the  first 
step  towards  it  would  be  to  appoint  the 
Committee,  who  would  then  have  power 
to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  until  Mr. 
Barth  had  been  found  and  brought  before 
them.  In  his  opinion  the  right  hon. 
Member's  motion  would  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  As  yet  Mr.  Barth  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offence  for  which  he  could  be  pu- 
nished ;  for  who  was  to  know  but  what  he 
would  still  obey  the  order  of  the  Speaker, 
and  appear  before  the  Committee  with  the 
books  of  the  election.^  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ballot  were  postponed  it 
would  occasion  great  additional  expense 
and  inconvenience  to  witnesses  on  both 
sides,  and  to  the  sitting  Members,  against 
whom  not  the  slightest  charge  of  collusion 
with  Mr.  Barth  had  been  alleged.  More- 
over there  were  no  precedents  for  the 
course  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  upon  all  these  grounds,  therefore, 
he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JV.  Wynn  said,  he  could  not  see 
how  the  sitting  Members  could  be  preju- 
diced by  the  course  he  had  proposed  more 
than  by  that  suggested  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  should  only  propose  to 
postpone  the  ballot  for  one  week,  and  in 
the  mean  while  to  make  an  order  for  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Barth,  who  would  be 
bound  to  take  notice  of  it^  as  every  body 
was,  of  orders  of  this  House  published  in 
their  votes ;  and  then,  if  Mr.  Barth  did 
not  attend  to  that  order,  steps  might  be 
taken  to  take  him  into  custody  or  to  offer 
a  reward  for  his  apprehension.  With  re- 
spect to  the  objection  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  there  were  no  precedents  for 
this  proceeding,  he  believed,  that  the  rea- 
son was,  that  such  an  occurrence  as  that 
which  this  petition  detailed  had  never 
taken  place  before.  But  there  were  many 
occasions  upon  which  the  House  had  post- 
poned the  ballots  upon  election  petitions, 
and  upon  much  more  frivolous  grounds 
than  the  present.  Cases  had  occurred  of 
ballots  being  postponed  because  counsel 
employed  upon  them  were  absent  on  cir- 
cuit. He  should,  therefore,  persist  in  his 
motion. 

The  House  divided  :— Ayes  78  ;   Noes 
100  :  Majority  22. 
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A'Court,Captaiu 
Barrington,  viscount 
Blair,  J. 
Blakeinore,  R. 
Broadley,  U. 
Broad  wood,  U. 
Brownrigg^  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Buller,SirJ.  Y. 
BuUer,  Sir  C. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Clive,  boD.  R.  II. 
Conoliy,  £. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Dairy mple.  Sir  A. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S.  U. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  R. 

Hogg,  J.  w. 

Holmes,  hon.W.  A'C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G,  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irving,  J. 


James,  Sir  W.  E. 
Kelly,  P. 

Knatchbu1I,hon.Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.T. 
Lowther,  hon.  Colonel 
Lowther,  J.  U. 
Lucas,  E. 
I^ygOD>  bon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Nicholl,J. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.|Sir  R. 
Peyton,  II. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Steuart,  II. 
Sugden,  rt,  hn.  Sir  E. 
Itiomas,  Colonel  IJ. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vemer,  Colonel 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Wood,  T. 

Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Freroantle,  Sir  T. 
Mticlean,  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Sir  C* 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Byng,  rt.  hn.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chester,  Henry 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W,  G. 
Crawford,  W. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  Edward 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Duncdmbe,  T. 
Duudas,C,  W,  D. 


Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Elliot, hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Finch,  F. 
Gordon,  Robert 
G rattan,  J. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grote,  G. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutton,  Robert 
James,  W. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Langdalei  hon.  C, 
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Langton,  W.  G. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
I^ng,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macleod,  11. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Maole,  W.  H. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  F, 
Parker,  J. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pryme,  G. 

Redington,  Thomas  N. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.S. 
Roche,  Edmund  B. 
Roche,  William 
Rumbold,  C.  £• 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sanford,  £*  A. 


Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
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Copyright.]  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Copyright  Bill,  and  spoke  to  the  follovir- 
ing  effect :  * — Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  had  the 
honour  last  year  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  essentially  similar  to  the 
present,  I  found  it  unnecessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  single  remark  ;  for 
scarcely  a  trace  then  appeared  of  the  op- 
position which  has  since  gathered  around 
it.  1  do  not,  however,  regret,  that  the 
measure  was  not  carried  through  the 
Legislature  by  the  current  of  feeling  which 
then  prevailed  in  its  favour,  but  that  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  for  the  full 
discussion  of  the  claims  on  which  it  ^  is 
founded,  and  of  the  consequences  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  public,  that  may  be 
expected  from  its  operation.  Believing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  interests  of  those  who, 
by  intellectual  power,  laboriously  and 
virtuously  exerted,  contribute  to  the  de- 
light and  instruction  of  mankind — of  those 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  processes  by 
which  those  labours  are  made  effectual — 
and  of  the  people,  who  at  once  enjoy  and 
reward  them,  are  essentially  one ;  believ- 
ing that  it  is  impossible,  at  the  tame  time, 
to  enhance  the  reward  of  authors,  and  to 
injure  those  who  derive  their  means  of 

*  From  a  corrected   report  published  by 
Moxon. 


subsistence  from  them,   and  desiring  only 
that  this  bill  shall  succeed  if  it  shall  be 
found,  on  the  fullest  discussion,  that  it 
will  serve    the  cause  of    intellect  in  its 
noblest  and  most  expanded  sense,  I  re- 
joice that  all  classes  who  are  interested  in 
reality  or  in  belief  in  the  proposed  change, 
have  had  the  means  of  presenting  their 
statements  and   their  reasonings  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  of  urging 
them  with  all  the  zeal  which  an  apprehen- 
sion of  pecuniary  loss  can  inspire.     I  do 
not,  indeed,  disguise,  that  the  main  and 
directobjectof  thebill  is  to  insure  to  authors 
of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  merit  a 
larger  share   in  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry  and  genius  than   our  law  now 
accords  to  them  ;  and  whatever  fate  may 
attend  the  endeavour,  I  feel  with  satisfac* 
tion  that  it  is  the  first  which  has  been 
made  substantially  for  the  benefit  of  au- 
thors, and  sustained  by  no  interest  except 
that  which  the  appeal  on  their  behalf  to 
the  gratitude  of  those  whose  minds  they 
have  enriched,  and  whose  lives  they  have 
gladdened,  has  enkindled.     The  statutes 
of  Anne  and  of  George  3rd,  especially  the 
last,  were  measures  suggested  and  sus- 
tained by  publishers ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
soling to  the  silent  toilers  after  fame,  who 
in  this  country,  have  no  ascertained  rank, 
no  civil  distinction  in  their  hours  of  wea- 
riness and  anxiety,  to  feel  that  their  claim 
to  consideration  has  been  cheerfully  recog- 
nised by  Parliament,  and  that  their  cause, 
however  feebly    presented,  has  been  re- 
garded with  respect  and  with  sympathy. 

In  order  that  I  may  trespass  as  briefly 
as  I  can  on  the  indulgence  with  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  narrow  the  controversy  of  to* 
night  by  stating  at  once  what  I  regard  to 
be  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  call  on 
hon.  Members  now  to  affirm,  and  what  I 
regard  as  matters  of  mere  detail,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  at  this  moment  to  consider. 
That  principle  is,  that  the  present  term  of 
copyright  is  much  too  short,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  justice  which  societi  owes 
to  authors,  especially  to  those  (few  though 
they  be)  whose  reputation  is  of  slow  growth 
and  of  enduring  character.  Whether  that 
term  shall  be  extended  from  its  present 
length  to  sixty  years,  or  to  some  interme- 
diate period — whether  it  shall  commence 
at  the  death  of  the  author  or  at  the  date  of 
first  publication — in  what  manner  it  shall 
be  reckoned  io  the  cases  of  works  given  to 
the  world  in  portions — are  questions  of 
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detail,  on  which  I  do  not  think  the  House 
are  to-night  required  to  decide.  So  the 
prohibition  of  extracts  made  merely  for  the 
compiler's  gain,  which,  however,  is  merely 
declaratory  of  the  present  law — of  unau- 
thorised abridgments,  which  is  new — atid 
some  provisions  which  were  introduced 
merely  from  an  anxiety  to  protect  subsist- 
ing interests,  obviously  fall  into  the  same 
class.  On  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  ask 
hon.  Members  to  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing merely  because  they  think  there  are 
some  uncertainties  in  the  law  of  copyright 
which  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  or  some 
minor  defects  which  they  are  prepared  to 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
entreat  them  net  to  reject  this  bill  on  ac- 
count of  any  objections  to  its  mere  details, 
but  as  they  may  think  the  legalised  pro- 
perty of  authors  sufficiently  prolonged 
and  secured,  or  requiring  a  substantial 
extension,  to  oppose  or  to  support  it. 

In  maintaining  the  claim  of  authors  to 
this  extension,  I  will  not  intrude  on  the 
time  of  the  House  with  any  discussion  on 
the  question  of  law  ;  whether  perpetual 
copyright  had  existence  by  our  common 
law  ;  or  of  the  philosophical  question  whe- 
ther the  claim  to  this  extent  is  founded  in 
natural  justice.  On  the  first  point,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  what  cannot  be 
contradicted,  that  the  existence  of  the 
legal  right  was  recognised  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  judges,  with  Lord  Mansfield 
at  their  head,  after  solemn  and  repeated 
argument ;  and  that  six  to  five  of  the 
judges  only  determined  that  the  stringent 
words  "  and  no  longer,"  in  the  statute  of 
Anne  took  that  right  away.  And  even 
this  I  do  not  call  in  aid  so  much  by  way 
of  legal  authority,  as  evidence  of  the  feel- 
ing of  those  men  (mighty  though  few)  to 
whom  our  infant  literature  was  confided 
by  Providence,  and  of  those  who  were  in 
early  time  able  to  estimate  the  labour 
which  we  inherit.  On  the  second  point 
I  will  say  nothing;  unable,  indeed,  to 
understand  why  that  which  springs  wholly 
from  within,  and  contracts  no  other  right 
by  its  usurpation,  Is  to  be  regarded  as 
baseless,  because,  by  the  condition  of  its 
very  enjoyment,  it  not  only  enlarges  the 
source  of  happiness  to  readers,  but  be- 
comes the  means  of  mechanical  employ- 
ment to  printers,  and  of  speculation  to 
publishers.  I  am  content  to  adopt  the 
intermediate  course,  atid  to  argue  that 
question,  whether  a  fair  medium  between 
two  extremes  has  been  chosen.     What  is 


to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  line  now  drawn, 
except  that  it  exists'  and  bears  an  anti- 
quity commencing  in  1814?  Is  there 
any  magic  in  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
years  ?  Is  there  any  conceivable  principle 
of  justice  which  bounds  the  right,  if  the 
author  survives  that  term,  by  the  limit  of 
his  natural  life?  As  far  as  expediency 
shall  prevail — as  far  as  the  welfare  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  the  duty  and  the  wish  of  the 
dying  author  to  provide,  may  be  regarded 
by  Parliament ;  the  period  of  his  death  is 
precisely  that  when  they  will  most  need 
the  worldly  comforts  which  the  property 
in  his  work  would  confer.  And,  as  far  as 
analogy  may  govern,  the  very  attribute 
which  induces  us  to  regard  with  pride  the 
works  of  intellect,  is,  that  they  survive  the 
mortal  course  of  those  who  framed  them— 
that  they  are  akin  to  what  is  deathless. 
Why  should  that  quality  render  them 
worthless  to  those  in  whose  affectionate 
remembrance  their  author  still  lives,  while 
they  attest  a  nobler  immortality  ?  Indeed, 
among  the  opponents  of  this  measure,  it  is 
ground  of  cavil  that  it  is  proposed  to  take 
the  death  of  the  author  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  period  which  it  adds  to  the  present 
term.  It  is  urged  as  absurd  that  even  the 
extent  of  this  distant  period  should  be 
affected  by  the  accident  of  death ;  and 
yet,  those  who  thus  argue,  are  content  to 
support  the  system  which  makes  that  ac- 
cident the  final  boundary  at  which  the 
living  efficacy  of  authorship,  for  the  ad-  * 
vantage  of  its  professors,  ceases. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  publishers 
in  the  evidence  given  in  1818,  and 
the  statements  which  have  been  re- 
peated more  recently — that  the  extension 
of  time  will  be  a  benefit  only  in  one  case 
in  five  hundred  of  works  now  issuing  from 
the  press ;  and  I  agree  with  them  that  we 
are  legislating  for  that  five  hundredth  case. 
Why  not  ?  It  is  the  great  prize  which, 
out  of  the  five  hundred  risks,  genius  and 
goodness  win.  It  is  the  benefit  tliat  can 
only  be  achieved  by  that  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time — of  that  which  is  essen- 
tially true  and  pure — of  that  which  has 
survived  spleen,  criticism,  envy,  and  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  world.  Granted 
that  only  one  author  in  five  hundred  attain 
this  end ;  does  it  not  invite  many  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  impress  on  literature  itself 
a  visible  mark  of  permanence  and  of 
dignity?  The  writers  who  attain  it  will 
necessarily  belong  to  two  classes— one 
class  consisting  of  authors  who  have  la« 
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bourcd  to  create  the  taste  which  should 
appreciate  and  reward  them,  and  only 
attain  that  reputation  which  brings  with  it 
a  pecuniary  recompense  just  as  the  term 
for  which  that  reward  is  held  out  to  them 
wanes.  It  is  unjust  in  this  case,  which  is 
that  of  Wordsworth  now  in  the  evening  of 
life,  and  in  the  dawn  of  his  fame,  to  allow 
the  author  to  share  in  the  remuneration 
society  tardily  awards  him  ?  The  other 
class  are  those  who,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
have  combined  the  art  of  ministering  to 
immediate  delight,  with  that  of  outlasting 
successive  races  of  imitators  and  apparent 
rivals  ;  who  do  receive  a  large  actual 
amount  of  recompense,  but  whose  accu- 
mulating compensation  is  stopped  when  it 
most  should  increase.  Now,  surely  as  to 
them,  the  question  is  not  what  remunera- 
tion is  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Legislature  to  repay  for  certain  benefac- 
tions to  society,  but  whether,  having  won 
the  splendid  reward,  our  laws  shall  permit 
the  winner  to  enjoy  it  ?  We  cannot  de- 
cide the  abstract  question  between  genius 
and  money,  because  there  exist  no  com- 
mon properties  by  which  they  can  be 
tested,  if  we  were  dispensing  an  ar- 
bitrary reward ;  but  the  question  how 
much  the  author  ought  to  receive  is  easily 
answered — so  much  as  his  readers  are 
delighted  to  pay  him.  When  we  say,  that 
he  has  obtained  immense  wealth  by  his 
writings,  what  do  we  assert,  but  that  he 
has  multiplied  the  sourcesof  enjoyment  to 
countless  readers,  and  lightened  thousands 
of  else  sad,  or  weary,  or  dissolute  hours  ? 
7'hc  two  propositions  are  identical ;  the 
proof  of  the  one  at  once  establishing  the 
other.  Why,  then,  should  we  grudge  it, 
any  more  than  we  would  reckon  against 
the  soldier,  not  the  pension  or  the  grant, 
but  the  very  prize-money  which  attests  the 
splendor  of  his  victories,  and  in  the 
amount  of  his  gains  proves  the  extent  of 
ours?  Complaints  have  been  made  by 
one  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  opposition 
to  this  Bill,  the  pioneer  of  the  noble  army 
of  publishers,  booksellers,  printers,  and 
bookbinders,  who  are  arrayed  against  it — 
that  in  selecting  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  an  instance  in  which  the  ex<- 
tcnsion  of  copyright  would  be  just,  I  had 
been  singularly  unfortunate,  because  that 
great  writer  received,  during  the  period  of 
subsisting  copyright,  an  unprecedented 
revenue  from  the  immediate  sale  of  his 
works.  But,  Sir,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  reward—it  is  one  of  justice.      How 


would  this  gentleman  approve  of  the 
application  of  a  similar  rule  to  his 
own  honest  gains  ?  From  small  be- 
ginnings, this  very  publisher  has,  in  the 
fair  and  honourable  course  of  trade,  I 
doubt  not,  acquired  a  splendid  fortune, 
amassed  by  the  sale  of  works,  the  property 
of  the  public — of  works,  whose  authors 
have  gone  to  their  repose,  from  the  fevers, 
the  disappointments,  and  the  jealousies 
which  await  a  life  of  literary  toil.  Who 
grudges  it  to  him  ?  Who  doubts  his  title 
to  retain  it?  And  yet  this  gentleman's 
fortune  is  all,  every  farthing  of  it,  so  much 
taken  from  the  public,  in  the  sense  of  the 
publisher's  argument ;  it  is  all  profits  on 
books  bought  by  that  public,  the  accu- 
mulation of  pence,  which,  if  he  had  sold 
his  books  without  profit,  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  pockets  of  the  buyers.  On 
what  principle  is  Mr.  Tegg  to  retain  what 
is  denied  to  Sir  Walter  ?  Is  it  the  claim 
of  superior  merit?  Is  it  greater  toil? 
Is  it  larger  public  service?  His  course^  I 
doubt  not,  has  been  that  of  an  honest, 
laborious  tradesman ;  but  what  have  been 
its  anxieties,  compared  to  the  stupendous 
labour,  the  sharp  agonies  of  him,  whose 
deadly  alliance  with  those  very  trades, 
whose  members  oppose  me  now,  and  whose 
noble  resolution  to  combine  the  severest 
integrity  with  the  loftiest  genius,  brought 
him  to  a  premature  grave — a  grave  which, 
by  the  operation  of  the  law,  extends  its 
chilluess  even  to  the  result  of  those  labours, 
and  despoils  them  of  the  living  efficacy  to 
assist  those  whom  he  has  left  to  mourn 
him  ?  Let  any  man  contemplate  that 
heroic  struggle,  of  which  the  affecting 
record  has  just  been  completed;  and  turn 
from  the  sad  spectacle  of  oAe  who  had 
once  rejoiced  in  the  rapid  creation  of  a 
thousand  characters  glowing  from  his 
brain,  and  stamped  with  individuality  for 
ever,  straining  the  fibres  of  the  mind,  till 
the  exercise  which  was  delight  became 
torture — girding  himself  to  the  mighty  task 
of  achieving  his  deliverance  from  the  load 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  with  brave 
endeavour,  but  relaxing  strength,  return- 
ing to  the  toil,  till  his  faculties  give  way, 
the  pen  falls  from  his  hand  on  the  un- 
marked paper,  and  the  silent  tears  of 
half-conscious  imbecility  fall  upon  it— 
and  to  some  prosperous  bookseller  in  his 
country  house,  calculating  the  approach 
of  the  time  (too  swiftly  accelerated)  when 
he  should  be  able  to  publish  for  his  own 
gainj  those  works,  fatal  to  life,  and  tbea 
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tell  me,  if  we  are  to  apportion  the  reward 
to  tiie  efibrty  where  is  the  justice  of  the 
bookseller's  claim  ?  Had  Sir  Walter  Scott 
been  able  to  see,  in  the  distance,  an  ex- 
tension of  his  own  right  in  his  own  pro- 
ductions, his  estate  and  his  heart  had 
been  set  free,  and  the  publishers  and 
printers,  who  are  our  opponents  now, 
would  have  been  grateful  to  him  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  labour  and  rewards  which  would 
have  impelled  and  augmented  their  own. 

These  two  classes  comprise,  of  neces- 
sity, all  the  instances  in  which  the  pro- 
posed change  would  operate  at  all ;  the 
6rst,  that  of  those  whose  copyright  only 
becomes  valuable  just  as  it  is  about  to 
expire ;  the  last,  that  of  those  whose  works 
which,  at  once  popular  and  lasting,  have 
probably,  in  the  season  of  their  first  suc- 
cess, enriched  the  publisher  far  more  than 
the  author.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  extend  the  benefit  to  both 
classes,  if  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  public,  or  to  subsisting  individual 
interests.  The  suggested  injury  to  the 
public  is,  that  the  price  of  books  would 
be  greatly  enhanced ;  and,  on  this  assump- 
tion, the  printers  and  bookbinders  have 
been  induced  to  sustain  the  publishers  in 
resisting  a  change  which  is  represented 
as  tending  to  paralyse  speculation — to 
cause  fewer  books  to  be  written,  printed, 
bound,  and  bought — to  deprive  the  honest 
workmen  of  their  subsistence,  and  the 
people  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
productions  of  genius.  Even  if  such  con- 
sequences were  to  be  dreaded,  if  justice 
required  the  sacrifice,  it  ought  to  be  made. 
The  community  have  no  right  to  be  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  individuals,  nor 
is  the  liberty  of  the  press  (magic  words 
which  I  have  heard  strangely  blended  in 
the  din  of  this  controversy)  the  liberty  to 
smuggle,  and  to  steal.  Still,  if  to  these 
respectable  petitioners,  men  often  of  in* 
telligence  and  refinement  beyond  their 
sphere,  which  they  have  acquired  from 
their  mechanical  association  with  litera- 
ture, I  could  think  the  measure  fraught 
with  such  mischiefs,  I  should  regard  it 
with  distrust  and  alarm.  But  never,  surely, 
were  the  apprehensions  of  intelligent  men 
80  utterly  baseless.  In  the  first  place,  I 
believe  that  the  existence  of  the  copyright, 
even  of  that  five-hundredth  case,  would 
not  enhance  the  price  of  the  fortunate 
work ;  for  the  author,  or  the  bookseller, 
who  enjoys  the  monopoly,  as  it  is  called, 
18  enabled  to  supply  the  article  at  a  much 


cheaper  rate,  when  a  single  press  is  re- 
quired to  print  all  the  copies  ofiered  for 
sale,  instead  of  the  presses  and  establish- 
ments of  competing  publishers;  and  I 
believe  a  comparison  between  the  editions 
of  standard  works,  in  which  there  is  copy- 
right, with  those  in  which  there  is  none, 
would  confirm  the  truth  of  the  inference. 
To  cite,  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
"  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion," 
is  to  confess  that  a  fair  test  would  disprove 
the  objection ;  for  what  analogy  is  there 
between  the  motives  and  the  acts  of  a  great 
body,  having  no  personal  stimulus  or  in- 
terest, except  to  retain  what  is  an  ornament 
to  their  own  power,  and  those  of  a  number 
of  individual  proprietors  *,  or  between  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  instance  stands 
alone,  and  one  in  which  all  authors  would 
be  instigated  to  publish,  and  all  readers — 
the  class  for  whom  the  works  would  be 
published,  or  from  whom  they  would  be 
withheld  ?  But,  after  all^  it  is  only  in  this 
five-hundredth  case — the  one  rare  prize  in 
this  huge  lottery — that  even  this  effect  is 
to  be  dreaded.  Now,  this  effect  is  the 
possible  enhancing  the  price  of  the  five- 
hundredth  or  five-thousandth  book,  and 
this  is  actually  supposed  *'  to  be  a  heavy 
blow,  and  great  discouragement  to  litera- 
ture," enough  to  paralyse  the  energies  of 
publishers,  and  to  make  Paternoster-row  a 
desert!  Let  it  only  be  announced,  say 
our  opponents,  that  an  author,  whose 
works  may  outlast  twenty -eight  years,  shall 
bequeath  to  his  children  the  right  which 
he  enjoyed,  that  possibly  some  sixpence  a 
volume  may  be  added  to  its  price  in  such 
an  event,  and  all  the  machinery  of  printing 
and  publication  will  come  to  a  pause ! 
Why,  Sir,  the  same  apprehension  was  en- 
tertained in  1813,  when  the  publishers 
sought  to  obtain  the  extension  of  copyright 
for  their  own  advantage  to  twenty-eight 
years.  The  printers  then  dreaded  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  monopoly :  they 
petitioned  against  the  Bill,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  it  for  a  Session.  And 
surely  they  had  then  far  greater  plausi- 
bility in  their  terrors ;  for  in  proportion  as 
the  period  at  which  the  contemplated  ex- 
tension begins  is  distant,  its  efiects  must 
be  indistinct  and  feeble.  Fewer  books,  of 
course,  will  survive  twenty-eight  years 
than  fourteen  ;  the  Act  of  1814  operated 
on  the  greater  number  if  at  all ;  and  has 
experience  justified  the  fears  which  the 
publishers  then  laughed  to  scorn  ?  Has 
the   number  of  books  diminished  sincQ 
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then  ?  Has  the  price  of  books  been  en- 
hanced? Has  the  demand  for  the  labour  of 
printers  or  bookbinders  slackened  since 
then  ?  Have  ihe  profits  of  the  bookseller 
failed  ?  I  need  no  Committee  of  Inquiry 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  they  are 
really  decisive  of  the  issue.  We  all  know 
that  books  have  multiplied ;  that  the 
quartos,  in  which  the  works  of  high  pre- 
tension were  first  enshrined,  has  vanished; 
and,  while  the  prices  paid  for  copyrights 
have  been  far  higher  than  in  any  former 
time,  the  proprietors  of  these  copyrights 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  publish  in 
a  cheap  than  in  a  costly  form.  Will  au- 
thors, or  the  children  of  authors,  be  more 
obstinate  ^less  able  to  appreciate  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  age — more  appre- 
hensive of  too  large  a  circulation — when 
both  will  be  impelled  by  other  motives 
than  those  of  interest,  to  seek  the  largest 
sale  ;  the  first,  by  the  impulse  of  blameless 
vanity  or  love  of  fame ;  the  last,  by  the 
affection  and  the  pride  with  which  they 
must  regard  the  living  thoughts  of  a  parent 
taken  from  this  world,  finding  their  way 
through  every  variety  of  life,  and  cherished 
by  unnumbered  minds,  which  will  bless 
bis  memory  ? 

If,  Sir,  I  were  called  to  state  in  a  sen- 
tence the  most  powerful  argument  against 
the  objection  raised  to  the  extension  of 
copyright  on  the  part  of  the  public,  I 
would  answer, — "  The  opposition  of  the 
publishers."  If  they  have  ground  to 
complain  of  loss,  the  public  can  have 
none.  The  objection  supposes  that  the 
works  would  be  sold  at  something  more 
than  the  price  of  the  materials,  the  work- 
manship, and  a  fair  profit  on  the  outlay, 
if  the  copyright  be  continued  to  the  au- 
thor, and,  of  course,  also  supposes  that 
works  of  which  the  copyrights  have  expired 
are  sold  without  profit  beyond  those 
charges — that,  in  fact,  the  author's  super- 
added gain  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
fmblic  loss.  Where,  then,  does  the  pub- 
isher  intervene  ?  Is  the  truth  this — that 
the  usage  of  the  publishing  trade  at  this 
moment  indefinitely  prolongs  the  mono- 
poly by  a  mutual  understanding  of  its 
members,  and  that  besides  the  term  of 
twenty  eight  years,  which  the  publisher 
has  bought  and  paid  for,  he  has  something 
more  ?  Is  it  a  conventional  copyright  that 
18  in  danger  ?  Is  the  real  question  whe- 
ther the  author  shall  hereafter  have  the 
full  term  to  dispose  of,  or  shall  sell  a 
smaller  term,  and  really  assign  a  greater  ? 


NoW|  either  the  publishers  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  main  question,  or  this  is  that 
interest.  If  this  is  that  interest,  how  will 
the  public  lose  by  paying  their  extra  six- 
pence to  the  author  who  created  the  work, 
instead  of  the  gentleman  who  prints  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page,  and 
who  will  still  take  his  twenty-five  percent, 
on  the  copies  he  may  sell?  This  argument 
applies,  and,  I  apprehend,  conclusively, 
to  the  main  question — the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  extending  the  term.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  another  ground  of 
complaint  more  plausible,  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  main  question,  but  to  what  is 
called  the  retrospective  clause — a  com- 
plaint, that  in  cases  where  the  extended 
term  will  revert  to  the  family  of  the 
author,  instead  of  excluding,  by  virtue  of 
an  implied  compact,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  be  excluded  ;  that  they  had  a  right  to 
calculate  on  this  liberty  in  common  with 
others  when  they  made  this  bargain  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  faith  to 
deprive  them  of  their  share  of  the  common 
benefit.  That  there  is  any  violation  of 
faith  I  utterly  deny — they  still  have  all 
they  have  paid  for ;  and  when,  indeed, 
they  assert  (which  they  do  when  they 
argue  that  the  measure  will  confer  no 
benefit  on  authors)  they  would  not  give 
an  author  any  more  for  a  copyright  of 
sixty  than  of  twenty-eight  years,  they 
themselves  refute  the  charge  of  breach  of 
faith,  by  showing  that  they  do  not  reckon 
such  distant  contingencies  in  the  price 
which  they  pay.  If  any  inconvenience 
should  arise,  I  should  rejoice  to  consider 
how  it  can  be  obviated  ;  and  with  that 
view  I  introduced  those  clauses  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  censure, 
empowering  the  assignee  to  dispose  of  alt 
copies  on  hand  at  the  close  of  his  term, 
and  allowing  the  proprietors  of  stereotype 
plates  still  to  use  them.  But  supposing 
some  inconvenience  to  attend  this  act  of 
justice  to  authors,  which  I  should  greatly 
regret,  still  are  the  publishers  entirely 
without  consolation?  In  the  first  place, 
they  would,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  gain 
all  the  benefit  of  the  extension  of  future 
copyrights,  hereafter  sold  absolutely  to 
them  by  the  author,  and,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  without  any  advance 
of  price.  If  this  benefit  is  small — is 
contingent — is  nothing  in  500  cases  to 
one,  so  is  the  loss  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  right  will  result  to  the  author.    But  it 
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should  further  be  rccoUected  that  every 
yeari  as  copyrights  expire,  adds  to  the 
store  from  which  they  may  take  freely. 
Id  the  infancy  of  literature  a  publisher's 
stock  is  scanty  unless  he  pays  for  original 
composition ;  but  as  one  generation  after 
another  passes  away,  histories,  novels, 
poems — all  of  undying  interest  and  certain 
sale — fall  in;  and  each  generation  of 
booksellers  becomes  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  time,  to  which  he  has  contributed  no- 
thing. If,  then,  in  a  measure  which  re- 
stores to  the  author  what  the  bookseller 
has  conventionally  received,  some  incon* 
venience  beyond  the  just  loss  of  what  he 
was  never  entitled  to  obtain  be  incurred, 
is  not  the  balance  greatly  in  his  favour  ? 
And  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  any  case 
where  the  properties  of  the  publisher  and 
of  the  author's  representatives  are  imper- 
fect apart,  either  from  additions  to  the 
original,  or  from  the  succession  of  several 
works  falling  in  at  different  times,  their 
common  interest  would  unite  them  ? 

One  of  the  arguments  used,  whether  on 
behalf  of  the  trade  or  the  public  I  scarcely 
know,  against  the  extension  of  the  term, 
is  derived  from  a  supposed  analogy  be- 
tween the  works  of  an  author  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  an  inventor,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  term  which  suffices  for  the 
protection  of  the  one  is  long  enough  for 
the  recompense  of  the  other.  It  remains 
to  be  proved,  that  the  protection  granted 
to  patentees  is  sufiicient;  but  supposing 
it  to  be  so,  although  there  are  points  of 
similarity  between  the  cases,  there  are 
grounds  of  essential  and  obvious  distinc- 
tion. In  cases  of  patent,  the  merits  of 
the  invention  are  palpable,  the  demand  is 
usually  immediate,  and  the  recompense 
of  the  inventor,  in  proportion  to  the  utility 
of  his  work,  speedy  and  certain.  In  cases 
of  patent,  the  subject  is  generally  one  to 
which  many  minds  are  at  once  applied ; 
the  invention  is  often  no  more  than  a  step 
in  a  series  of  processes,  the  first  of  which 
being  given,  the  consequence  will  almost 
certainly  present  itself  sooner  or  later  to 
some  of^ these  inquirers,  and  if  it  were  not 
hit  on  this  year  by  one,  would  probably 
be  discovered  the  next  by  another;  but 
who  will  suggest  that  if  Shakspeare  had 
not  written  «•  Lear,"  or  Richardson  **  Cla- 
rissa,'' other  poets  or  novelists  would  have 
invented  them  ?  In  practical  science  every 
discovery  is  a  step  to  something  more 
perfect;  and  to  give  to  the  inventor  of 
each  a  protracted  monopoly  would  be  to 


shut  out  all  improvement  by  others.  But 
who  can  improve  the  masterpieces  of 
genius  ?  They  stand  perfect ;  apart  from 
all  things  else  ;  self-sustained  ;  the  models 
for  imitation  ;  the  sources  whence  rules  of 
art  take  their  origin.  And  if  we  apply  the 
analogy  of  mechanical  invention  to  litera- 
ture, we  shall  find  that  in  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends there  is  really  in  the  latter  no  mono- 
poly at  all,  however  brief.  For  example, 
historical  or  critical  research  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  the  process  of  mechanical  dis- 
covery, and  how  does  the  law  of  copyright 
apply  to  the  treasures  it  may  reveal  ?  The 
fact  discovered,  the  truth  ascertained,  be- 
comes at  once  the  property  of  mankind — 
to  accept,  to  state,  to  reason  on ;  and  all 
that  remains  in  the  author,  is  the  style  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  to  assume  a  position  which 
another  had  discovered ;  to  reject  what 
another  had  proved  to  be  fallacious ;  to 
stand  on  the  table-land  of  recognised 
truth,  and  start  from  it  anew ;  was  an  in- 
vasion  of  the  author's  right.  How  earnest 
has  been  the  thought,  how  severe  the 
intellectual  toil,  by  which  the  noblest 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  human  mind 
and  its  destiny  have  been  conducted ! 
They  are  the  beatings  of  the  soul  against 
the  bars  of  its  clay  tenement,  which,  if 
ru filed  in  the  collision,  attest  at  once,  by 
their  strength  and  their  failure,  that  it  is 
destined  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere.  And 
yet  the  products  of  divine  philosophy  melt 
away  into  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
which  they  enrich,  and  become  the  dreams 
and  the  assurances  of  others  I  So  that 
the  law  of  literary  property  of  necessity 
accommodates  itself  to  the  nature  of  its 
subject — when  the  work  is  properly  a 
creation,  leaving  it  preserved  in  its  en- 
tirety— when  it  is  mere  discovery,  render- 
ing the  essence  of  truth  to  mankind,  and 
preserving  nothing  to  its  author  but  the 
form  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 

It  has.  Sir,  been  asserted  that  authors 
themselves  have  little  interest  in  this 
question,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  indif. 
ferent  or  hostile  to  the  measure.  True  it 
is,  that  the  greatest  living  writers  have  not 
thought  it  befitting  the  dignity  of  their 
cause  to  appear  as  petitioners  for  it,  as  a 
personal  boon  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  the  honour  of  literature 
embarked  in  the  cause,  and  earnestly  de- 
sire its  success.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  emerge 
ing  for  a  moment  from  the  seclusion  he 
has   courted^  has  publicly  declared   his 
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conviction  of  its  justice.  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  stated  his  apprehension  that  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  from  its  incumbrances  de- 
pends on  the  issue  ;  and,  although  I  agree 
that  we  ought  not  to  legislate  for  these 
cases,  1  contend  that  we  ought  to  legislate 
by  the  light  of  their  examples.  While  I 
admit  that  I  should  rejoice  if  the  imme- 
diate eflfect  of  this  measure  were  to  cheer 
the  evening  of  a  great  poet's  life,  to  whom 
I  am  under  intellectual  obligation  beyond 
all  price,  and  to  enlarge  the  rewards  of 
other  living  authors  whose  fame  will  en- 
dure, I  do  not  ask  support  to  this  measure 
on  their  behalf;  but  I  present  these  as 
the  proofs  of  the  subsisting  wrong.  The 
instances  pass  away  ;  successive  genera- 
tions do  successive  injustice ;  but  the 
principle  is  eternal.  True  it  is,  that  in 
many  instances,  if  the  boon  be  granted, 
the  errors  and  frailties  which  often  attend 
genius  may  render  it  vain  ;  true  it  is,  that 
in  multitudes  of  cases  it  will  not  operate, 
but  we  shall  have  given  to  authors  and 
to  readers  a  great  lesson  of  justice ;  we 
shall  have  shown  that  where  virtue  and 
genius. combine  we  are  ready  to  protect 
their  noble  offspring,  and  that  we  do  not 
desire  a  miserable  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  the 
world.  I  call  on  each  party  in  this  House 
to  unite  in  rendering  this  tribute  to  the 
minds  by  which  even  party  associations 
arc  dignified  ;  on  those  who  anticipate 
successive  changes  in  society,  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  to  those  who  expand  the 
vista  of  the  future,  and  people  it  with 
goodly  visions ;  on  those  who  fondly  linger 
on  the  past,  and  repose  on  time* hallowed 
institutions,  to  consider  how  much  that  is 
ennobling  in  their  creed  has  been  drawn 
from  minds  which  have  clothed  the  usages 
and  forms  of  other  days  with  the  symbols 
of  venerableness  and  beauty;  on  all,  if 
they  cannot  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  they  may  unite  in  drawing  assur- 
ance of  progressive  good  for  the  future 
from  the  glories  of  the  past,  to  recognise 
their  obligation  to  those,  the  products  of 
whose  intellect  shall  grace,  and  soften,  and 
dignify  the  struggle.  With  those  feel- 
ingSy  I  move  that  this  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  simple  question  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  a  copyright  of  twenty- 
eight  years'  duration  was  a  sufficient  pri- 
vilege to  induce  an  author  to  devote  his 


talents  to  the  instruction  or  amusement 
of  the  public.  No  man  could  be  more 
willing  than  he  was  that  an  author  of 
ability  should  derive  all  the  advantage 
from  the  exercise  of  that  ability  which  he 
ought  to  derive.  Every  man  of  talent 
ought  to  derive  that  advantage;  the  in« 
ventor  of  a  mechanical  machine,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  a  poem  or  a  history. 
All  deserved  to  be  equally  protected.  If, 
therefore,  the  present  proposition  were  to 
be  agreed  to,  the  House  would  be  called 
upon  to  consider  what  additional  privileges 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  those  whose 
talents  were  exercised  in  a  difierent  direc- 
tion.  Men  who  devoted  their  talents  to 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  or 
to  other  similar  objects,  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  whose  in- 
terests it  was  the  o^ect  of  the  Bill  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  to  protect. 
Now,  it  would  certainly  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  if  that  were  done. 
The  question,  therefore,  arose  with  double 
force,  whether  the  privilege  at  present 
enjoyed  by  authors  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  employ  their  talents.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
position  that  it  was  not  sufficient ;  and  on 
that  ground,  principally,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill.  If  the  principles 
contained  in  the  petition  which  he  had 
that  night  presented  against  the  Bill,  were 
correct,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  con. 
sider  whether  the  present  limitation  of 
copyright  to  twenty-eight  years  was  insuf- 
ficient ;  and  whether  it  would  be  wise  or 
expedient  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
copyright  to  fifty  years,  or  more.  He 
differed  entirely  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  that  point,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  extend  tne  privilege  of  copy- 
right beyond  the  existing  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years;  and  especially  because,  he 
repeated,  that  if  that  extension  of  protec- 
tion were  granted  to  bookmakers,  it  must 
be  granted  to  other  men  of  talent,  the 
authors  of  ingenious  inventions.  Was  the 
House  prepared  to  admit  to  the  latter 
class  of  individuals  that  their  existing 
protection  was  not  sufficient?  Yet  that 
the  House  must  admit,  if  it  admitted  that 
the  existing  protection  enjoyed  by  literary 
men  was  not  sufficient.  It  would  be  most 
partial  legislation  to  extend  the  protection 
to  the  one  class,  and  to  refuse  to  extend 
it  to  the  other.  Many  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  inventions  of  the  one 
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class  were  quite  as  conducive  to  the 
coinfort  and  happiness  of  the  world  as 
effusions  of  literary  genius,  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  exclu- 
sively adverted.  Nor  was  that  all.  He 
objected  to  the  limitation  of  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  of  the  public  at  large, 
which  the  extension  of  the  present  privi- 
lege of  copyright  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement 
by  which  it  appeared  that  during  the  last 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  copyright  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  last  Min- 
strel/' that  work  was  sold  at  two  guineas; 
but  that  in  the  year  after  the  expiration 
of  the  copyright  it  was  published  at  five 
shillings ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  at 
eighteenpence !  The  same  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  ''  Marmion."  It  was  ori- 
ginally published  at  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  it 
was  published  at  five  shillings ;  and  more 
recently  at  tenpence!  Was  not  that  dimi- 
nution of  price  a  great  advantage  to  the 
public — an  advantage  which  ought  not  to 
be  relinquished  unless  on  very  good 
grounds?  He  therefore  said  once  naore 
that  all  the  House  had  to  consider  was, 
whether,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  authors  had  been  a  fair, 
a  proper,  a  sufficient  privilege.  It  was 
just  also  to  ask  who  were  the  parties 
complaining  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
law,  and  requiring  an  alteration  ?  He  had 
made  diligent  inquiry,  and  he  did  not 
understand  that  there  was  a  single  peti- 
tion to  the  House  in  favour  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  Bill.  Why, 
then,  alter  what  had  gone  on  so  long 
without  complaint,  and  against  which  no 
complaint  was  at  present  preferred  ?  Why, 
without  being  desired  to  do  so,  agree  to  a 
measure  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
evil — that  of  increasing  the  price  of  books? 
The  question  lay  within  a  very  narrow 
compass;  and  he  had  stated  the  view  he 
took  of  it  While  he  was  desirous  that 
every  author,  and  every  other  man  of 
genius  and  talents,  should  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit to  which  he  was  entitled,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  provision  com  pre. 
bended  in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Reading  a  general  one ;  and 
if  not  a  general  one,  great  injustice  would 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  employed  their 
talents  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  branches  of  our  manufactures  and 
industry.  He  should  move,  therefore,  that 
the  Bill  be  put  off  for  six  months. 


The  Solicitor  General  was  anxious   to 
say  a  very  few  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the   reasons  which  compelled 
him   to   support   the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
He  took  this  course  with  great  reluctance, 
because  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  it  was 
a  subject  with  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  taken  great  pains;  and  that 
it   was    a    subject   which    his   hon.   and 
learned  Friend  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  deal  with.     He  would,  however,  very 
shortly  state  to  the  House  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  measure.     In  the  first  place 
he  disputed  the  principle  which  his  hon. 
and    learned    Friend    had   so  eloquently 
endeavoured   to  enforce.     He   could  not 
but  think  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  asking  the  Legislature,  by  acting  on  a 
sort    of    sentimental   feeling,    to  take  a 
course  which,  in   his  opinion,  they  would 
fail  in  their  duty  if  they  were  really  to 
take.     There  was  only  one  question  to  be 
asked.     Was  the  present  term   of  copy- 
right sufficient  effectually  to  secure  to  an 
author  himself  the  benefit  which  he  ought 
to  derive  from  the  exercise  of  his  talents  ? 
If  so,  then  why  extend  it  ?     It  might  be 
a  pleasing  thing  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
tension of  the  benefit  to  the  posterity  of 
an  author.     But  it  was  impossible  so  to 
extend  it  without  doing  a  great  and  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  public.    He  was  quite 
ready   to  admit,   that  authors  of  genius 
should  have  all  that  they  were  entitled  to 
ask.     But  if  they  already  got  enough  to 
secure  the  devotion  of  their  powers  to  the 
public,  why  adopt  a  measure   by  which 
the  public  must  be  so  materially  injured  ? 
All  unnecessary  taxation  was  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  and  what  tax  could    possibly   be 
more  injurious  than  a  tax  on  that  know- 
ledge which  they  were  all  so  desirous  to 
diffuse?      He  repeated,    that    the    only 
question  was,  is  the  present  term  of  copy- 
right sufficient  for  all  beneficial  purposes  ? 
If  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  argued 
the  subject  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
as  he  had  argued  it  in  that  House,  it  would 
have  been  said  of  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  logical ye/o  de  se.     His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  shown,  that  the  illus- 
trious Wordsworth,   in   the  obscurity  in 
which  he  voluntarily  remained,  was  care- 
less of  present  benefit,  satisfied  that  pos- 
terity would  do  him  justice.     Why,  that 
showed,  not  only  that  the  existing  protec- 
tion was  sufficient,  but  that  it  did  not 
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require  any  protection  whatever  to  iodace 
great  writers  to  instruct  and  amuse  the 
public  with  their  lucubrations.  Such 
being  the  case,  was  the  House  prepared 
to  tax  the  public  in  the  manner  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Bill  would 
certainly  tax  it?  He  thought  not,  even 
his  hon,   and   learned  Friend's  own 


on 


showing.  But,  independently  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, he  maintained  that,  on  the 
general  principle,  the  House  had  no  right 
to  tax  the  public  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  sufficient  to  induce  an  author  to 
devote  his  labours  to  their  service.  He 
should  therefore  vole  for  the  amendment 
which  had  been  moved  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis   supported   the   Bill. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  to 
have  shown,  he  said,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could,   that  literary  property 
was  not  just  as  much  protected  by   the 
common  law  as  any  other  description  of 
property.     The  question,   indeed,   in  his 
opinion  was,  if  Uterary  property  had  not 
been  injured  by  the  Act  which  was  called 
an  Act  for  its  protection  j  and  whether  we 
ought  not  to  revert  to  that  which  was 
originally  the  case,  and  give  to  an  author 
that  property  in  his  literary  productions 
which  was  enjoyed  by  every  other  person 
in  any  possession  that  he  enjoyed.  At  least, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  to 
have  shewn  why  twenty-eight  years  was 
the  limit  of  protection  beyond  which  the  Le- 
gislature ought  not  to  go.     As  to  the  price 
of  books,  it  should  hz  recollected,  that  the 
purchase  of  books  was  a  voluntary  act ;  and 
that  no  author  would  ever  charge  a  higher 
price  for  his  books  than  he  found  the  public 
disposed  readily  to  pay.     Could  it  be  con- 
ceived that  any  author  would  retain  his 
works  in  his  own  possession   rather  than 
let  them  go  forth  to  the  public  at  a  reason- 
able rate  }   Would  any  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  last  century,  or  would  any  of  their 
descendants,  if  the  property  in  the  works  of 
their  progenitors  had   remained  in  them, 
have  so  acted  ?     What  was  the  object  of 
the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ?     In  his  opinion,  the  Bill  did 
not  go  far  enough,  for  he  was  desirous  that 
the  original  right,  common  to  literary  as 
to  other  property,  should  be  restored,  and 
that  an  author  should  hold  his  copyright  in 
perpetuity.     He  could  understand  why  no 
copyright  should  be  created;  but  he  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  be  limited  to 
twenty-eight  years,  or  to  any  other  defuiitc 
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period.    He  supported  this  BiU^  therefore, 
as  an  improvement  in  the  existing  law,  not 
OS  effecting  all  the  good  which  he  thought 
desirable.     Why  were  great  writers  to  be 
placed  in  the  more  than  Egyptian  bondaee 
of  receiving  only  just  as  much  as  would 
induce  them    to  continue  their  labours? 
He  fully  admitted,  that  the  great  men  of 
the  last  century,  aud  the  greater  men^^f 
the  preceding — the  Bacons,  Shakespeares, 
and  Miltons—did  not  write  with  a  view 
to  mere  profit :  but  even  to  these  it  would 
have  been  a  natural  consolation  and  a  just 
reward,   that,  on  their  death   beds,  they 
could  have  left  to  their  children  some  in- 
heritance in  the  products  of  their  genius ; 
that,  while  others  were  growing  rich  on 
their  immortal  works^  their  own  children 
should  not  have  had    to   struggle    with 
l>overty,   and   to  depend,  one  on  private 
bounty^  another  on  a  public  subscription,  a 
third  on  a  charity  representation  of  the 
Camus  of  his  ancestor.     The  hon.   Mem- 
ber   for    Kilkenny    had     talked    of    the 
inventors  of    mechanical     improvements. 
He    (Sir    Robert    Inglis)     would    much 
rather  extend  the  privileges  which  those 
inventors  at  present  enjoyed^  than  curtail 
them.   But  that  was  not  then  the  question. 
The  question  related  to  literature  only; 
and  no  comparison  could  justly  be  made 
between  the  productions  of  literary  ffenius, 
as  permanent  as  they  were  admirable,  and 
works  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  might 
speedily  be  superseded  by  the  inventions  of 
more  skilful  or  fortunate  persons.     A  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  existed    on  this 
subject.     The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  referred  to  a  statement  -,  and  he  in- 
ferred from  the  hon.  Member's  remarks^ 
that  that  statement  was  contained  in  a  peti- 
tion emanating  from  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.     He  found  that  it  was 
alleged,  that  in  the  year  1818,  the  only 
English  edition  of   Clarendon's  History, 
published  at  Oxford^  cost  fifteen  guineas  on 
the  large  paper,  aad  seven  guineas  and  a 
half  on  smaller  paper.     He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  inquiries  into  this  subject  on 
seeing  this  statement,  because  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  was  meant  to  insinuate  that, 
till  the  year  1818,  copies  of  the  work  in 
question  were  never  sold  at  a  lower  rate. 
The  hon.  Baronet  here  read  from  a  paper, 
to  show  that  fourteen  different  editions  of 
this  work  had  been  sold  by  the  university, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  at  a  much 
lower   price,  and  one    in  the  year   1807 
at    three   guineas.       He    trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  not  take  the 
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slatements    contained    in     this    petition 
as    conclusive.      But  the    proposition    of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  if  the  book  were  a  good 
book,  he  would  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
author.     Was  it  just  that  the  families  of 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  were  to  be  de« 
prived  of  the  property  created  by  the  minds 
of  their  illustrious  progenitors,  in  order  to 
enrich  the  families  of  John  Murray  and 
Thomas  Longman?     Notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor- General,  the  question  was  not  one 
between  the  author  and  the  public,  but  a 
question  between  the  overgrown  publishers 
of  London,  and  some  one  or   two  other 
cities  on   the  one  hand,  and  the  literary 
men  of  England  on  the  other.     Many  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned,  to  show  how 
imperatively  justice  demanded  the  passing 
of  some  measure  of  ibis  description.     He 
would  mention  only  one :  a  distinguished 
individual,  whom    he  had  the  honour  of 
knowing,    having  employed  great  labour, 
and  consumed  much   time  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  very  important  and  very  valuable 
work,    had  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
his  book  was  pirated,  almost  immediately 
after  its  publication,  by  a  society  of  which 
many  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
members.     There   were,  no  doubt,  many 
other  instances  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Members,  displaying,  in  the  strongest 
light,  the  inconveniences  sustained  by  lite- 
rary men,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
means  for  securing  legally  the  copyright  of 
their  works.     This  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, both  by  men  of  high  scientific  at- 
tainments and  eminence  in  the  arts,  who 
must  have  secured  to  themselves  and  fami. 
lies  at  least  a  competent  provision,  from 
the  produce  of  their  ingenuity  and  talent, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defective  state  of 
the  laws  upon  the  subject  of  property  in 
published  works.   He  confessed  that,  view- 
ing the  subject  of  literary  propek>ty  in  this 
light,  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  Solicitor- 
General,  as  an  organ  of  the  Government, 
opposed  to  the  Bill;  and  still  more  con- 
cerned to  think,  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  turn   the  tables  on  those  who  sought 
protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature, 
and  laugh  them  out  of  court.     The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  called  to  legislate 
in  this  instance  was,  that  they  should  not 
be  niggardly  in  showing  to  the  public,  and 
(»thcr  nations,  their  sense  of  the  obligations 
conferred  upon  society  by  men  of  genius. 


That  acknowledgment  ought  to  be  prompt^ 
as  well  as  liberal ;  and,  in  reference  to  this 
Dart  of  the  subject,  he  must  8ay>  that  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  under  a  liberal 
form  of  government,  ought  to  prove  itself 
by  substantial  protection  afforded  to  the 
copyrights  of  ingenious  foreigners^  sensible 
of  the  benefit  we  derived  from  the  talent 
and  research  dbplayed  in  their  works.  Nor 
was  it  enough  that  we  should  show  our- 
selves, in  the  present  generation^  sensible 
of  the  minds  of  a  Scott,  a  Southey, 
or  a  Wordsworth,  by  purchasing  their 
works  at  remunerating  prices ;  the  future 
reader  ought  to  be  constraint  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  to  contribute  his  share  of 
remuneration  to  the  genius  which  dictated 
those  works  of  genius,  in  a  just  proportion 
to  the  gratification  he  must  inevitably  de- 
rive from  their  perusal.  The  hon.  Baronet 
concluded  by  observing,  that  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and 
leomed  Friend  (Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd), 
and  sincerely  hoped  that  the  House  would 
oUow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Pryme  remarked,  that  the  common 
law  had  given  protective  rights  to  the  lite- 
rary man,  which  like  other  parts  of  the 
common   law,  had    grown  up  by  usage. 
With  the  common  law  right  he  was  in- 
clined to  rest  satisfied.    The  question  this 
night  was  this,  were  they  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  the  author  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  from  twenty-eight  years  to  the 
term  of  sixty  years.  The  Solicitor- General 
had  asked  whether  the  present  security 
and  protection   afforded  by  law  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture and  ail  useful  purposes?     In  corro- 
boration of  the  opinion  conveyed  by  this 
interrogatory,  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  even   the  hon.   and   learned   Mover 
himself  had  admitted,  that  the   price  of 
books,  and  the  remuneration  of  literary 
labour  had   decreased   since   the  protec- 
tion had  been  extended  from  fourteen  years 
to  twenty- eight  years.     And  he  would  ask, 
was  it  propter  hoc  or  quoad  hoc  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  protection  to  literary 
compositions?  With  respect  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  conceived  that  he  bad  been  amply 
recompensed  by  the  reading  public  for  his 
admirable  works;  but  the  causes  of  his 
disappointment  had  originated  altogether 
in  causes  unconnected  with  his  literary 
occupation.    In  fact,  be  must  havercalised 
an  almost  princely  fortune,  had  he  not  in- 
volved himself  in   speculations  in  trade, 
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and  been  involved  in  the  mercantile  dis-  , 
tresses  of  the  crisis.  But  he  would  ask  ^ 
whether  that  which  was  now  sought  by 
bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  be  a 
boon  to  literary  men  ;  Was  it  not  well 
known  that  most  popular  authors  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  to  their  bookseller 
their  copyright  at  once?  If  the  price  , 
were  raised,  the  effect  would  be  that  fewer 
persons  would  buy;  the  booksellers'  profits 
would  of  course,  be  less,  and  the  publisher 
could  only  afford  a  correspondingly  less  re- 
muneration to  the  author.  So  far  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
author.  The  works  of  Adam  Smith,  pub- 
lished in  1776,  were  published  with  notes 
adapting  the  work  to  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge in  the  interval,  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
the  year  1806.  The  admirable  edition  of 
Millman's  Gibbon  would  not,  nor  could 
not  for  many  years  after  have  been  pro- 
duced through  the  press,  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  author  or  his  repre- 
sentative, had  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  been  the  law  of  the  land,  extending 
the  privilege  of  copyright  to  sixty  years. 
Since  the  same  might  be  said  with  respect 
to  the  best  and  safest  edition  of  Gibbon, 
which  was  the  most  authentic  history  of 
the  time  of  which  that  distinguished 
author  treated,  he  felt  there  were  reasons  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  pause  ere  it  as- 
sented to  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  as 
that  before  the  House. 

Mr.  D* Israeli  said,  that  he  had  always 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  monopoly  was 
a  privilege  for  exclusive  sale,  when  there 
might  be  great  competition,  and  copyright 
was  a  privilege  of  holding  that  which, 
but  for  this  principle,  might  be  sold  by  any 
one.  Every  circumstance  which  had  been 
brought  forward  as  significant  of  monopoly 
in  capital  was  a  characteristic  of  property  ; 
and  it  would  be  right  to  consider  in  the  pre- 
sent question  what  kind  and  degree  of  pro- 
perty was  to  be  acknoviledged.  They  were 
works  requiring  great  learning,  great  in- 
dustry, great  labour,  and  great  capital  in 
their  preparation.  They  assumed  a  palp- 
able form.  They  might  fill  warehouses 
with  them,  and  freight  ships ;  and  in  his 
mind  they  constituted  a  species  of  pro- 
perty better  than  any  other.  The  tenure 
of  that  property  was  not  fictitious  ;  it  was 

fmmilive ;  it  was  the  most  natural  and  the 
east  liable  to  be  disputed.  It  was  a 
tenure  by  creation  ;  and  what  he  objected 
to  was,  that  such  a  tenure  should  become 
in  any  way  compromised.    When  the  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite  said  that  it  was  a 
tenure  not  recognised  after  a  certain  period 
by  the  statute  law,  he  begged  to  say,  in 
answer,  that  it  could  be  enforced  under 
the  common  law,  a  law  founded  on  com- 
mon sense.     But  if  the  authors  of  those 
works  had  not  at  present  what  they  were 
fully  entitled  to— if  their  property  in  their 
works  was  not  at  present  secure,   then 
they  had  a  right  to  agitate  till  such  time 
as  they  obtained  that  to  which  they  had  a 
just  claim.     He  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Sergeant  in  keeping 
clear  of  all  the  details  of  the  measure.     If 
the  bill  were  read  a  second  time,  anil  he 
hoped  it  would  be,  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure  could   be   discussed    in  Committee. 
He  would,  therefore,  address  himself  briefly 
to  those  points  which  related  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.      It  had  been  brought 
forward  as  an  argument,  that  the  mea- 
sure would  put  it  in  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  refuse  the  publication  of  a  work 
calculated  to  amuse  or  to  instruct  the 
people,  that  it  would    give    authors   the 
power  of   withholding    from    the    public 
works  calculated  to  improve  and  to  elevate 
the  mind,  and  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.     Now,  he 
thought  it  remarkable,  that  such  a  diffi- 
culty should  have  been  started,  that  they 
should  have  been  met  in  the  outset  by 
such  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  for  such  a  difficulty 
was  of  all  the  least  likely  to  happen.   In 
legislating    on    this    important    subject, 
they  had  no  right  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
difficulty  would  have  to  be  encountered ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  bound  to 
suppose,  that  a  man  in  the  possession  of 
property  would  wish  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  it,  so  as  to  reap  from  it  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.     Such  a  sup- 
position was  the  natural  one,  and  it  was 
almost  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  those 
who  were  in  the  possession  of  any  sort  of 
property  would  wish  to  render  it  as  useless 
to  themselves  as  possible.     But  suppose 
he  had  a  freehold  estate,  and  refused  to 
cultivate  it  so  as  to  reap  from  it  all  the 
advantage  which  cultivation  might  enable 
it  to  produce,  he  could  hardly  think,  that 
any  hon.  Gentleman  would  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  come  down  to  that  House  and 
propose  a  measure  for  enforcing  th^  cul- 
tivation of  that  estate,  or  for  repealing  the 
laws   against   trespass,   so   as   to  enable 
others  to  derive  that  benefit  from  the  land 
I  which  he  himself  neglected  to  secure.    In 
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the  case  he  had  instanced  there  was  a 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  it  was  unlikely  that  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  would  not  he  duly  at- 
tended to,  so,  as  to  obtain  from  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce ;  and  in  the 
case  of  literary  works  the  same  stimulus 
actuated  the  author,  and  made  him  de- 
sirous to  obtain  the  greatest  pecuniary 
gain  from  his  labours.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  author,  the  House  ought  to  recol- 
lect, that  there  was  a  double  stimulus  to 
give  publicity  to  his  works.  There  was 
not  only  the  stimulus  arising  from  pecu- 
niary considerations,  there  was  also  the 
stimulus  arising  from  extending  his  repu- 
tation ;  there  was  not  only  the  stimulus  of 
interest,  but  the  stimulus  of  fame  and 
glory  to  be  acquired  ;  there  was  not  only 
the  stimulus  of  wealthy  but  the  stimulus  of 
obtaining  admiration  and  respect.  It  was 
said,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  measure  would  be,  to  increase  the 
price  of  books.  That  was  an  objection  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  He 
would  take  half-a-dozen  books  of  standard 
reputation,  the  works  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  copyrights  of  which  were  vested 
either  in  the  authors  themselves  or  their 
representatives.  He  would  also  take  six 
standard  works  of  the  last  generation,  and 
if  he  could  show,  as  he  could,  that  those 
works  which  originated  in  the  present  age 
were  offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  100 
per  cent,  less  than  the  works  of  former 
generations,  it  would  be  clear  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  refuse  to 
extend  to  authors  the  rights  and  the 
powers  which  the  present  bill  contem- 
plated. If  they  took  the  works  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Sou  they,  Wordsworth,  and  he 
might  add  the  works  of  a  relation  of  his 
own,  and  compared  the  price  obtained 
for  them  with  the  price  charged  by  the 
trade  for  the  works  of  Hume,  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  other  authors  of  the  last  age, 
they  would  find  that  the  public  obtained 
the  works  of  the  former  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  those  of  the  latter  authors,  who 
had  all  been  dead  for  many  years.  This 
objection,  then,  fell  to  the  ground — it 
was  based  upon  a  falsity,  and  there  wds 
no  good  evidence  to  show  that  authors 
themselves  enjoyed  anything  like  a  mono- 
poly. There  was,  however,  a  monopoly, 
not  in  favour  of  the  authors,  but  a  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  the  booksellers.  It  was 
a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  those  who  did  not 
labour  for  it,  and  which  had  all  the  odious 
VOL.  XLII.  iSH*} 


features  of  other  monopolies.  By  the  old 
system  that  monopoly  was  called  into 
existence,  and  he  asked  the  House  now  to 
convert  that  monopoly  into  a  property  for 
the  authors.  They  were  told,  that  this  was 
not  a  question  between  the  author  and  the 
bookseller,  but  between  the  author  and 
the  public  ;  but  from  whom  had  the  peti- 
tions come  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  in  opposition  to  the  bill  now  under 
discussion  ?  They  were  all  from  book- 
sellers or  printers  who  participate  in  the 
monopoly  ;  but  if  they  were  to  regard  the 
principle  upon  which  those  petitions  were 
got  up,  he  supposed  they  would,  when 
the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill  came  be- 
for  the  House  for  discussion,  have,  upon 
the  same  principle,  a  petition  against  that 
measure  from  the  sheriffs'  officers.  A 
great  number  of  the  petitions  which  he 
had  seen  presented  against  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite, 
were  but  the  writhings  and  contortions  of 
a  monopoly  attacked.  The  hon.  Member 
opposite,  who  had  quoted  the  case  of 
Gibbon  against  the  present  measure,  had, 
in  his  opinion,  hit  upon  the  worst  instance 
that  the  hon.  Member  could  possibly  have 
adduced  in  favour  of  his  arguments.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
composition  of  a  work,  the  value  of  which 
every  man  willingly  acknowledged,  and 
which,  indeed,  might  be  considered  the 
greatest  of  all  modern  works.  Here  was 
a  man  who  devoted  more  than  twenty 
years  to  the  production  of  a  great  work, 
and  he  was  an  instance  of  what  was  called 
a  successful  author.  Now  he  remembered 
a  passage  in  Gibbon's  Correspondence, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  familiar  to 
hon.  Members,  wherein,  in  exulting  terms, 
he  spoke  of  the  termination  of  his  labour, 
and  stated  that  he  had  received  6,000/. 
from  the  booksellers  for  his  book,  but 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  sum 
he  had  received  was  just  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  expended  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  reference  during  the 
twenty  years  he  had  been  employed  on  it. 
But  let  the  House  consider  that  even  the 
sum  obtained  by  Gibbon  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  300/.  a-year  for  the  time  he  was 
employed,  and  let  hon.  Members  then  say 
whether,  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
work  considered,  that  was  an  exorbitant 
remuneration  for  his  labour.  Well,  Gibbon 
died,  but  had  the  public  derived  any  ad- 
vantage since  that  period  by  better  or 
cheaper  issues  of  his  great  work  ?  On 
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the  contrary,  till  the  new  edition,  now  in 
course  of   puhlicatioo,  was  undertaken, 
the  work  had  not  been  sold  cheaper  than 
it  would  have  been  in  the  lifetime  of  Gib- 
bon.   It  was  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  author  before  any  book- 
seller had  ventured  on  the  publication  of 
a  cheap  edition  illustrated  with  annota- 
tions worthy  of  a  scholar.     The  edition, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  was  the 
first  attempt  of  any  individual  to  give  the 
public  a  cheap  and  valuable  edition  of  the 
works  of  Gibbon,  for  the  booksellers  had 
monopolised  the  work,  and  prevented  the 
public  from  obtaining  it  in  a  cheap  form, 
and  debarred  literary  men   from  exerting 
their  abilities  to  render  that  work  more 
valuable  by  their  labours.     It  was  only 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  that  the 
public  were  to  be  allowed  to  possess  the 
works  of  Gibbon  in  a  chea))  form,  and 
improved  and  rendered  more  valuable  by 
the  labour,  learning,  and  researches  of  a 
scholar.     Such  was  the  effects,  not  of  a 
monopoly  in  favour  of  the  author,  but  of 
a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  booksellers. 
Let  him  now  compare  this  case  of  Gibbon 
with  that  of  an  individual  very   different 
indeed,  but  possessed  of  equal  learning, 
and  of  genius,    and  of  abilities  of  the 
highest  order — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Southey. 
Mr.   Southey  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  desirous  of  composing 
a  work  more  extensive  in  its  nature,  and 
of  not  less  importance  or  of  less  value,  than 
the  great  work  of  Gibbon,  and  demand- 
ing not  less  labour,  learning,  and  research. 
The  work  which  he  projected  was  a  his- 
tory  of  the  monastic  orders  from  their 
foundation ;  but  Mr.  Southey,  compelled 
to  take  the  interests  of  his  family  into  con- 
sideration, found  himself  obliged,  from  the 
present  state  of  the  laws  affecting  literary 
property,    to  give  up  that  great    work, 
which,    bad    it  been  finished,  would,  he 
was  sure,  have  added  to  the  reputation  of 
its  illustrious  author,   and  been  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  advantages  to  literature. 
Such  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent  state    of  the    law,    and   he  could 
hardly    conceive   it  possible,    that    any 
person  could    advocate  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things.    He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  allowed  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time;  but  he  would  not  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  measure  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or  to  the  generosity  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers.    He  would  appeal  to  their  interest; 
and  he  asked  them  to  allow  the  Bill  to 


be  read  a  second  time,  because  it  was 
wise  and  politic  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  poet  and  the  scholar  of  the  present 
days  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
monk  of  feudal  times.  Literary  men  ex- 
ercised great  power,  often  an  irresistible 
power;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
was  wise  or  right  for  that  House  to  debar 
from  the  right  of  property  in  their  works 
the  creators  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ward  looked  on  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  literary  works  as  fictitious,  and 
considered  the  House  bound  to  ask  how 
far  they  were  likely  to  extend  benefit  to 
the  public  by  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent before  they  gave  it  their  sanction.  If 
any  sufficient  proof  had  been  brought 
forward,  showing  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient encouragement  to  literary  men, 
then  there  would  have  been  some  plea 
for  introducing  the  present  Bill :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  appeal  to  every 
hon.  Member  present,  whether  at  any 
period  of  our  history  literary  labour  was 
so  well  paid  for  as  at  present?  If  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  found 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  created  a 
monopoly,  and  that  it  would  operate  in- 
juriously to  the  public,  they  would  act 
improperly  in  allowing  it  to  pass.  It 
was  upon  the  broad  principle  that  they 
had  no  right  to  tax  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authors,  that  he  oppsed 
the  Bill ;  and  conceding  that  there  were 
clauses  in  the  measure  tending  to  pre* 
vent  the  publication  of  all  literary  works 
useful  to  the  middling  classes,  tending 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  all  books 
of  extracts,  a  class  of  works  which  were 
largely  circulated,  and  conceiving  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  measure,  he  would  give  his  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Milnes  was  understood  to  say, 
that  after  the  able  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  in  favour  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  there  was  little 
left  for  him  to  say.  He  could  not,  how. 
ever,  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  indulge  him  a  few  moments  while 
he  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  support  the  Bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. In  his  opinion  there  was  no  spe- 
cies of  property  so  little  protected  as 
that  of  the  author,  and  surely  some 
amendment  of  the  laws  affecting  lite- 
rary property  was  called  for,  in  order 
;  to   render    that  property   more   valuable 
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to  those  who  laboured  so  usefully  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
elasses  of  the  community.  He  called 
upon  the  House,  by  adopting^  this  Bill,  to 
make  some  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
that  class  of  individuals  to  whom  the 
country  owed  so  much.  He  could  not 
concur  with  thehon.  and  learned  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  sorry  economy  with  which 
he  would  drive  authors  to  a  sort  of  work- 
house allowance ;  neither  could  he  join 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in 
thinking  that  the  property  of  literature 
was  entirely  fictitious.  That  property  had, 
even  in  times  of  anarchy,  been  held  sacred, 
and  the  history  of  France  told,  that  in  the 
worst  time,  the  property  of  copyright  was 
acknowledged  for  the  author's  life,  and 
ten  years  after  his  decease.  It  was  a  pro- 
perty which  could  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solici- 
tor-General, and  he  could  not  see  why,  as 
this  Bill  proposed,  a  premium  should  not 
be  given  to  literature,  and  that  this  species 
of  property  should  not  be  secured  to  an 
author's  descendants. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
very  reluctant  to  give  a  silent  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend^  in  consequence  of  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  it  having  come  from  Gentle- 
men in  whose  opi^ons  he  generally  con- 
curred. The  delttte  had  been  opened  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  in  whose 
judgment  he  generally  placed  great  reliance* 
If  he  could  adopt  the  views  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  he 
should  certainly  be  prepared  to  go  much 
farther  than  they  appeared  willing  to  go. 
For,  if  their  arguments  were  correct,  they 
ought  to  follow  them  up  by  a  repeal  of  the 
existing  law  of  copyright  altogether.  His 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sheffield, 
contended,  that  there  was  no  property  in 
literature ;  if  not,  how  could  he,  or  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  defend  the 
law  now  on  the  statute  book  ?  The  argu- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  was,  there  was  no 
property  in  the  literary  productions  of  the 
mind  beyond  what  was  tne  creation  of  the 
law.  Why,  all  property  was  the  creation 
of  the  law.  The  principle  of  all  property 
resolved  itself  into  a  principle  of  general 
usefulness  to  society.  Property  of  every 
kind  was  the  creation  of  the  law  justified  by 
the  principle  of  usefulness.     If,  then,  there 


was  any  general  usefulness  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  this  particular  species  of 
property,  it  became  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  state  as  any  other  descrip. 
tion  of  property;  and  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  literary  property  or  not, 
that  became  wholly  immaterial,  and  the 
argument  founded  upon  such  a  distinction 
entirely  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Solicitor<- 
General  .seemed  to  put  the  question  alto- 
gether upon  this  principle,  that  under  tho 
existing  state  of  things  there  was  extracted 
from  the  genius  of  authors  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  ^m  them ;  and  that 
having  obtained  this  tnaximum  of  good, 
the  present  question  was  a  totally  imma- 
terial one,  and  was  not  necessary  to  be 
entertained  by  the  House.  But  that  was 
not  a  just  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
this  description.  Between  the  case  of  a 
patent  invention  and  the  present  subject  an 
analogy  had  been  drawn,  the  fallacy  of 
which  he  would  presently  endeavour  to 
point  out;  but  supposing,  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  to  protect  some  mechani- 
cal invention,  it  could  be  shown,  that  as 
much  benefit  could  be  produced  to  the 
community,  and  the  same  amount  of  in- 
genious mechanism  be  obtained,  without 
granting  a  patent  right,  still  that  would 
not  satisfy  the  fair  expectations  of  the 
party,  nor  ought  it  to  satisfy  society  at 
large,  because  the  public  interest  would 
certainly  be  ultimately  injured  if  those 
who  were  great  puUic  benefactors  were 
not  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  labours  an 
adequate  reward.  An  adequate  reward  was 
one  of  the  elements  they  were  bound  to 
take  into  their  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing the  present  question.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  that  principle  first  dis- 
cussed; they  might  afterwards  discuss 
whether  by  making  the  reward  more  ade- 
quate to  authors,  they  would  or  not 
be  conferring  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
public.  The  case  of  Mr.  Southey,  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maidstone  (Mr.  D'lsraeli),  was  one 
showing-that  a  work  had  not  h&ea  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  inadequaqr  of  the 
reward ;  and  how  many  more  of  such  cases 
were  there,  he  might  ask?  But  it  was 
objected,  that  we  ought  not  to  bring  for- 
ward these  illustrious  names.  If  we  ar- 
gued the  question  of  inadequacy  of  rewards 
generally,  we  were  called  upon  to  produce 
our  cases ;  and  then,  when  we  did  so,  we 
were  told,  because  these  were  great  and 
glorious  names,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
reason  in  reference  to  those  particular  cases, 
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the  contrary,  till  the  new  edition,  now  in 
course  of  puhlication,  was  undertaken, 
the  work  had  not  been  sold  cheaper  than 
it  would  have  been  in  the  lifetime  of  Gib- 
bon.    It  was  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  author  before  any  book- 
seller had  ventured  on  the  publication  of 
a  cheap  edition  illustrated  with  annota- 
tions worthy  of  a  scholar.    The  edition, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  was  the 
first  attempt  of  any  individual  to  give  the 
public  a  cheap  and  valuable  edition  of  the 
works  of  Gibbon,  for  the  booksellers  had 
monopolised  the  work,  and  prevented  the 
public  from  obtaining  it  in  a  cheap  form, 
and  debarred  literary  men  from  exerting 
their  abilities  to  render  that  work  more 
valuable  by  their  labours.     It  was  only 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifly  years,  that  the 
public  were  to  be  allowed  to  possess  the 
works  of  Gibbon  in  a  chea))  form,  and 
improved  and  rendered  more  valuable  by 
the  labour,  learning,  and  researches  of  a 
scholar.     Such  was  the  effects,  not  of  a 
monopoly  in  favour  of  the  author,  but  of 
a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  booksellers. 
Let  him  now  compare  this  case  of  Gibbon 
with  that  of  an  individual  very  different 
indeed,  but  possessed  of  equal  learning, 
and  of  genius,    and  of  abilities  of  the 
highest  order — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Southey. 
Mr.   Southey  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  desirous  of  composing 
a  work  more  extensive  in  its  nature,  and 
of  not  less  importance  or  of  less  value,  than 
the  great  work  of  Gibbon,  and  demand- 
ing not  less  labour,  learning,  and  research. 
The  work  which  he  projected  was  a  his- 
tory  of  the  monastic  orders  from  their 
foundation ;  but  Mr.  Southey,  compelled 
to  take  the  interests  of  his  family  into  con- 
sideration, found  himself  obliged,  from  the 
present  state  of  the  laws  afiecting  literary 
property,    to  give  up  that  great    work, 
which,    had    it  been  finished,  would,  he 
was  sure,  have  added  to  the  reputation  of 
its  illustrious  author,   and  been  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  advantages  to  literature. 
Such  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent  state    of  the    law,    and  he  could 
hardly    conceive   it  possible,    that    any 
person  could    advocate  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things.    He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  allowed  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time;  but  he  would  not  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  measure  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or  to  the  generosity  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers.    He  would  appeal  to  their  interest; 
and  he  asked  them  to  allow  the  Bill  to 


be  read  a  second  time,  because  it  was 
wise  and  politic  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  poet  and  the  scholar  of  the  present 
days  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
monk  of  feudal  times.  Literary  men  ex- 
ercised great  power,  often  an  irresistible 
power;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
was  wise  or  right  for  that  House  to  debar 
from  the  right  of  property  in  their  works 
the  creators  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ward  looked  on  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  literary  works  as  fictitious,  and 
considered  the  House  bound  to  ask  how 
far  they  were  likely  to  extend  benefit  to 
the  public  by  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent before  they  gave  it  their  sanction.  If 
any  sufficient  proof  had  been  brought 
forward,  showing  that  there  was  not  snf- 
ficient  encouragement  to  literary  men, 
then  there  would  have  been  some  plea 
for  introducing  the  present  Bill :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  appeal  to  every 
hon.  Member  present,  whether  at  any 
period  of  our  history  literary  labour  was 
so  well  paid  for  as  at  present?  If  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  found 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  created  a 
monopoly,  and  that  it  would  operate  in- 
juriously to  the  public,  they  would  act 
improperly  in  allowing  it  to  pass.  It 
was  upon  the  broad  principle  that  they 
had  no  right  to  tax  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authors,  that  he  oppsed 
the  Bill ;  and  conceding  that  there  were 
clauses  in  the  measure  tending  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  all  literary  works 
useful  to  the  middling  classes,  tending 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  ail  books 
of  extracts,  a  class  of  works  which  were 
largely  circulated,  and  conceiving  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  measure,  he  would  give  his  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Milnes  was  understood  to  say, 
that  after  the  able  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  in  favour  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  there  was  little 
left  for  him  to  say.  He  could  not,  how. 
ever,  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  indulge  him  a  few  moments  while 
he  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  support  the  Bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. In  his  opinion  there  was  no  spe- 
cies of  property  so  little  protected  as 
that  of  the  author,  and  surely  some 
amendment  of  the  laws  affecting  lite- 
rary property  was  called  for,  in  order 
\  to   render    that  property   more   valuable 
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to  those  who  laboured  so  usefully  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  people* 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
elasses  of  the  community.  He  called  | 
upon  the  House,  by  adopting  this  Bill,  to 
make  some  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
that  class  of  individuals  to  whom  the 
country  owed  so  much.  He  could  not 
concur  with  thehon.  and  learned  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  sorry  economy  with  which 
he  would  drive  authors  to  a  sort  of  work- 
house allowance ;  neither  could  he  join 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in 
thinking  that  the  property  of  literature 
was  entirely  fictitious.  That  property  had, ' 
even  in  times  of  anarchy,  been  held  sacred, 
and  the  history  of  France  told,  that  in  the 
worst  time,  the  property  of  copyright  was 
acknowledged  for  the  author's  life,  and 
ten  years  after  his  decease.  It  was  a  pro-  ' 
perty  which  could  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solici- ' 
tor- General,  and  he  could  not  see  why,  as 
this  Bill  proposed,  a  premium  should  not 
be  given  to  literature,  and  that  this  species  ' 
of  property  should  not  be  secured  to  an 
author's  descendants. 

The  Chancellor  (^  the  Exchequer  was 
very  reluctant  to  give  a  silent  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  in  consequence  of  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  it  having  come  from  Gentle- 
men in  whose  opi^ons  he  generally  con- 
curred. The  delwte  had  been  opened  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  in  whose 
judgment  he  generally  placed  great  reliance* 
If  he  could  adopt  the  views  of  his  hon.  and 
\eamed  Friend,  and  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  he 
should  certainly  be  prepared  to  go  much 
farther  than  they  appeared  willing  to  go. 
For,  if  their  arguments  were  correct,  they 
ouffht  to  follow  them  up  by  a  repeal  of  the 
existing  law  of  copyright  altogether.  His 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sheffield, 
contended,  that  there  was  no  property  in 
literature;  if  not,  how  could  he,  or  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  defend  the 
law  now  on  the  statute  book  ?  The  argu- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  was,  there  was  no 
property  in  the  literary  productions  of  the 
mind  beyond  what  was  tne  creation  of  the 
law.  Why,  all  property  was  the  creation 
of  the  law.  The  principle  of  all  property 
resolved  itself  into  a  principle  of  general 
usefulness  to  society.  Property  of  every 
kind  was  the  creation  of  the  law  justified  by 
the  principle  of  usefulness.     If,  then,  there 


was  any  general  usefulness  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  this  particular  species  of 
property,  it  became  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  state  as  any  other  descrip. 
tion  of  property ;  and  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  literary  property  or  not, 
that  became  wholly  immaterial,  and  the 
argument  founded  upon  such  a  distinctioa 
entirely  fell  to  the  ground.  The  SoUdtor- 
General  .seemed  to  put  the  question  alto- 
gether upon  this  principle,  that  under  the 
existing  state  of  things  there  was  extracted 
from  the  genius  of  authors  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  from  them ;  and  that 
having  obtained  this  tnaximum  of  good, 
the  present  question  was  a  totally  imma- 
terial one,  and  was  not  necessary  to  be 
entertained  by  the  House.  But  that  was 
not  a  just  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
this  description.  Between  the  case  of  a 
patent  invention  and  the  present  subject  an 
analogy  had  been  drawn,  the  fallacy  of 
which  he  would  presently  endeavour  to 
point  out;  but  supposing,  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  to  protect  some  mechani- 
cal invention,  it  could  be  shown,  that  as 
much  benefit  could  be  produced  to  the 
community,  and  the  same  amount  of  in- 
genious mechanism  be  obtained,  without 
granting  a  patent  right,  still  that  would 
not  satisfy  the  fair  expectations  of  the 
party,  nor  ought  it  to  satisfy  society  at 
large,  because  the  public  interest  would 
certainly  be  ultimately  injured  if  those 
who  were  great  public  benefactors  were 
not  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  labours  an 
adequate  reward.  An  adequate  reward  was 
one  of  the  elements  they  were  bound  to 
take  into  their  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing the  present  question.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  that  principle  first  dis- 
cussed; they  might  afterwards  discuss 
whether  by  making  the  reward  more  ade- 
quate to  authors,  they  would  or  not 
be  conferring  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
public.  The  case  of  Mr.  Southey,  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maidstone  (Mr.  D'Israeli),  was  one 
showing' that  a  work  had  not  been  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
reward ;  and  how  many  more  of  such  cases 
were  there,  he  might  ask?  But  it  was 
objected,  that  we  ought  not  to  bring  for- 
ward these  illustrious  names.  If  we  ar- 
gued the  question  of  inadequacy  of  rewards 
generally,  we  were  called  upon  to  produce 
our  cases ;  and  then,  when  we  did  so,  we 
were  told,  because  these  were  great  and 
glorious  names,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
reason  in  reference  to  those  particuhur  cases, 
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and  that  we  Were  leading  the  House  astray 
by  our  sentiment.  He  confessed  he  should 
be  sorry  to  approach  this  subject,  or  discuss 
it,  without  sentiment ;  and  was  it  much  to 
discuss  the  genius  of  the  great  among 
mankind  with  thut  feeling  which  others 
miebt  call  sentiment,  but  which  he  would 
call  well-directed  enthusiasm?  Then  let 
them  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
Was  there  a  single  person  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  who 
would  contend  that  it  was  just>  that  whilst 
that  illustrious  man  was  conferring  a  boon 
upcm  his  country  and  the  world,  the  law 
should  at  his  death  deprive  his  family  of 
that  property  which  was  the  creation  of  his 
own  genius?  The  way  in  which  those 
were  dealt  with  who  supported  this  Bill 
was  not  fair.  When  they  argued  upon  the 
ffeneral  question  they  were  told  to  bring 
forward  their  examples; and  when  they  did 
bring  forward  particular  examples,  they 
were  taxed  with  reasoning  from  sentiment 
and  enthusiasm,  which  the  great  names 
they  produced  naturally  gave  rise  to. 
With  respect  to  the  analogy  between  in- 
vention in  machinery  and  literary  produc- 
tion attempted  to  be  set  up,  he  should  like 
to  know  in  what  that  analogy  consisted. 
If  you  were  to  confer  upon  any  patentee 
an  immortality  of  his  patent,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  whatsoever  to  him.  An  inven- 
tion which  was  of  importance  in  1830 
would  become  superseded  by  another  in- 
vention in  1 837 ;  a  patent  right,  therefore^ 
if  granted  in  perpetuity,  would,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  not  benefit  the  inventor, 
whereas  a  copyright  gave  an  enduring  be- 
nefit to  the  author.  Where,  then,  was  the 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  ?  Would 
those  who  urged  this  argument  give  him 
the  benefit  of  their  own  analogy  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  law  of  patents,  if  a 
patentee  could  make  out  a  case  before  the 
Privy  Council,  he  could  obtain  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  patent.  [^A  Member:  For  a 
certain  time.]  Yes,  for  a  certain  time; 
but  that  was  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  If 
they  permitted  an  extension  of  the  period 
for  the  benefit  of  patentees  when  cases 
were  made  out,  why  should  they  not  with 
respect  to  literature  permit  a  like  extension, 
on  cases  being  made  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
authors  ?  He  only  asked  for  the  exertions 
of  the  highest  range  of  intellect  the  same 
degree  of  reward  that  was  bestowed  upon 
the  lower  and  secondary  powers  of  the 
mind.  However  much  disposed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  might  be  to  raise  the 
pretensions  of  genius  in  its  application  to 


mere  mechanical  inventions  over  the  powers 
of  intellect  as  applied  to  literature,  he  would 
ask,  whence  mechanical  inventions  them- 
selves proceed ,  if  it  were  not  from  the  impulse 
given  to  the  general  mind  by  the  works  of 
those  of  loftier  genius  and  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive range  of  in  tellect.  Bu  t  he  wished 
it  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  undervalued 
the  claims  of  printers,  and  publishers^  and 
all  the  other  parties  engaged  in  the  mecha^i 
nical  process  in  getting  up  the  works  of 
authors.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready 
to  extend  the  fullest  consideration  to  those 
claims;  and  he,  for  one,  was  far  from 
thinking  that  they  preyed  upon  the  braina 
of  men  of  genius.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  House  would  not,  after  the  cases 
of  inadequacy  of  reward  in  the  instances  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  that  shed  a 
lustre  on  Britiw  literature  that  had  come 
before  them,  reject  this  Bill  upon  its  second 
reading  without  even  taking  into  consider- 
tion  any  one  of  its  propositions.  Gentle- 
men had  objected  to  some  o£  those  propo- 
sitions, and  especially  to  the  term  of  sixty 
years,  but  these  were  points  open  to  dis- 
cussion in  Committee.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  did  not  feel  themselves  pledged  to 
all  its  clauses.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  repeating  the  sentiment  which  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  and  in 
which  he  was  sure  all  present  participated, 
even  those  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure — the  sentiment  of  delight  with 
which  he  had  heard  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  his  opinion  of  the  peculiar 
appropriateness  with  which  this  motion  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  living  literature^ 
who,  with  a  manliness  and  spirit  that  did 
him  the  highest  credit,  had  come  forward, 
not  upon  an  exciting  political  subject,  nor 
upon  one  which  seemed  to  be  very  attractive 
to  the  House  at  large,  but  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  that  body  of  literary  men  to  which 
he  himself  belonged. 

Mr.  Grote  fell  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  he  would 
shortly  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  did  so,  and  with  a  view  to  what  in- 
terest it  was  that  his  object  was  confined. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  argument 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  principal  petitions 
against  the  Bill  had  been  presented  from 
publishers,  printers,  and  booksellers.  He 
wished  to  state  distinctly  that  his  op- 
position was  not  founded  upon  any  pecu- 
liar sympathy  for  either  of  those  three 
classes;  but  most  distinctly  and  exclu- 
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sively  upon  the  feeling  he  had  that  this 
Bill  would  have  the  eftect,  if  it  had  any 
eflPect  at  all — of  narrowing  the  circle  of 
the  public  amongst  whom  literature  would 
circulate,  ft  was  upon  that  view  solely, 
that  he  opposed  the  Bill.  If  Gentlemen  who 
supported  the  measure  would  show  him  that 
he  was  in  error — if  they  would  show  him 
that  printing  under  a  copyright  would  be 
cheaper  than  printing  without  a  copyright, 
his  opposition  to  the  Bill  would  be  with- 
drawn. But  he  must  say,  if  that  had 
been  the  fact,  it  was  his  nrm  belief,  that 
the  House  would  have  heard  nothing  what- 
ever of  this  Bill.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  what  would 
be  the  case  in  the  event  of  this  Bill  pass- 
ing? Would  not  the  representatives  of 
the  authors  dispose  of  all  their  interest 
in  the  sixty  years'  copyright  for  a  sum  in 
hand ;  and  should  we  not  be  still  liable 
to  the  painful  spectacle  of  some  son  or 
grandson  of  some  eminent  historian — if  of 
an  indiscreet  character — suffering  under 
poverty  and  distress?  He. would  venture 
to  say,  that  neither  this  Bill  nor  any  other 
that  might  be  devised,  could  rescue  the 
son  or  grandson  of  a  literary  man  from  the 
consequences  of  improvidence  and  indis- 
cretion. Much  as  they  might  all  lament 
this,  and  much  as  their  sympathies  might 
be  touched  by  it,  yet  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the 
consequences  of  th^r  own  imprudence.  A 
good  deal  had  been  said  during  the'pre- 
sent  discussion  as  if  this  were  a  question 
between  authors  and  publishers,  and  not 
between  authors  and  the  public.  Now, 
he  would  apply  to  any  Gentleman  whether 
there  was  any  one  department  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  which  competition  was 
more  intense  and  more  active  than  in  the 
publishing  trade.  It  was  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  publishers  in  the  present  day 
could  derive  more  than  an  ordinary  remu- 
neration for  capital  and  trouble  employed 
in  trade.  Therefore,  if  by  any  alteration 
of  the  law  of  copyright  they  were  to  im- 
part to  the  author  a  greater  profit  than  he 
now  received  from  his  works,  that  benefit 
would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
reading  public  who  purchased  them.  But 
in  his  opinion,  whenever  a  question  arose 
between  the  interest  of  any  one  class  of 
persons  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  give  its  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  his 
belief,  that  the  Bill  was  replete  with  mis- 
gbief  to  th^  public,  doubtful  in  its  pecu- 


niary results  as  to  the  authors  themselves, 
and  calculated  to  rob  those  authors  of 
that  which  he  was  persuaded  they  set  a 
greater  value  upon  than  any  pecuniary 
gain— a  wide  and  enduring  circle  of  lite- 
rary and  intrinsic  admiration. 

The  Attorney-General  felt  bound  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  to  which  he 
must  give  his  opposition.  In  one  of  the 
petitions  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
present  from  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  it 
was  stated,  that  when  the  statute  the  8th 
of  Anne,  passed  into  a  law,  there  were 
only  two  printing  presses  engaged  in  that 
city,  while  there  were  now  sixty,  at  which 
no  less  than  8,000  men  were  employed ; 
and,  notwithstanding  these  facts  being 
represented,, yet  the  system  as  it  at  present 
existed  was  objected  to,  although  it  had 
produced  the  beneficial  effects  which  were 
pointed  out.  He  was  prepared  to  admif, 
that  there  were  instances  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  some  additional  re- 
ward to  literary  men ;  but  he  would  ask 
whether  the  House  would  content  itself 
with  legislating  for  those  rare  and  uncom- 
mon instances  by  altering  the  whole  ex- 
isting system  ?  He  would  point  out  the 
plan  wnich  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  as 
being  a  just  and  proper  one.  In  the  case 
of  the  Patent  Act,  since  the  law  had  been 
passed  four  years  ago,  he  had  been  called 
upon,  in  his  office  of  Attorney-General, 
by  the  Privy  Council,  to  investigate  cases 
in  which  it  should  be  proper  that  an  ex- 
tension of  patents  should  be  granted,  and, 
in  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  exten- 
sion he  referred  to  might  with  justice  be 
granted,  the  patents  being  of  so  valuable 
a  character  as  to  entitle  the  parties  to 
such  an  additional  advantage.  Might 
not  the  same  course  be  adopted  in  the 
present  case,  and  would  not  Mr.  Words- 
worth then  be  fully  rewarded  for  the 
labours  which  he  had  undergone ;  and 
might  not  the  heirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  works ;  and 
might  not  Abbotsford  then  still  remain  in 
themastheirproperty ?  Hesaw noobjection 
at  all  to  such  a  course  being  adopted,  and  he 
should  try  to  recommend  some  such  plan 
to  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Reading,  whose  bill 
it  was  his  painful  duty  to  oppose.  The 
hon.  Member  for  London  had  already 
referred  to  the  evil  effects  which  might  be 
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produced  by  the  measure  ;  but  the  hon.  | 
Member  had  not  mentioned  one  which  he 
was  confident  would  ensue.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  paralyse  industry, 
and  that  it  would  do  little  for  the  great 
mass  of  authors.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  that  the  author  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  should  have  the  benefit  of  it 
until  the  death  of  the  former,  and  that  it 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  author  for  sixty  years  afterwards. 
But  that  would  confer  no  benefit  on  the 
author y  and  it  would,  besides,  be  injurious 
to  the  public,  because  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  no  petty  author  would  avail 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
and  would  not  reprint  his  work ;  while,  if 
it  were  reprinted  by  any  one  else,  actions 
would  be  brought,  and  it  would  give  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  pettifogging  legal  proceed* 
ings.  This  objection,  however,  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  his  proposition  ;  and 
by  that,  too,  he  thought  that  the  object 
which  they  all  had  in  view,  namely,  the 
proper  reward  of  authors,  would  be  secured. 
He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed,  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  always  entertained 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  legal  opinions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-General, 
but  he  must  differ  from  what  he  under- 
stood him  to  have  said,  that  the  law  as  it 
DOW  stood  had  existed  since  the  statute  of 
the  8th  of  Anne.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
that  was  the  effect  of  tnehon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  observations,  but  every  liter- 
ary man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  country  knew  that  copyright 
was  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  after  that,  and 
that  it  was  not  limited  by  the  act  of  Anne 
until  a  decision  which  subsequently  took 

Slace.  If  it  were  right  that  authors  should 
ave  an  increased  compensation,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  adoption  of 
that  course  would  increase  the  price  of 
the  book.  The  system  proposed,  would 
apply  to  all  classes  of  books,  as  well  to 
those  of  a  superior  quality  as  to  books 
which  were  of  a  description  calculated  to 
minister  to  the  bad  taste  and  bad  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  copyright  in  books  of 
such  a  class  was  of  no  value,  but  the  rea- 
son for  which  he  was  willing  to  extend  the 
law  was  for  the  protection  of  those  works 
which  always  met  with  the  public  appro- 
bation, and  to  which,  although  thev  might 

not  suit  the  taste  of  the  public  at  too  time 


of  their  being  published,  future  ages  might 
look  with  respect  and  admiration.  All 
property  of  whatever  character  rested  on 
law ;  but  on  what  did  law  itself  stand  but 
on  right  reason  and  good  sense?  He 
would  ask  the  House,  therefore,  if  they 
desired  at  all  to  hold  out  an  inducement 
to  a  person  to  devote  long  laborious  years 
to  the  benefit  of  society  ?  and  if  so,  he 
would  say  that  they  must  adopt  some  such 
course  as  that  suggested.  There  were 
many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge 
where  some  such  interference  in  favour  of 
authors  was  necessary,  and  he  might  first 
mention  that  of  his  excellent  and  respected 
friend  Mr.  Sou  they,  whom  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  call  his  friend  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  knew  how  small  the  rerounera* 
tion  was  which  he  had  received  for  many 
of  the  works  which  he  had  produced  by 
the  most  laborious  efforts,  and  he  knew 
also,  that  he  had  recetvcKl  more  for  his 
ephemeral  works,  as  he  might  call  them, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  than  for  his  enduring 
publications.  He  might  mention  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hallam  also,  who  had  certainly 
contributed  much  to  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  yet  he  had  only  been  able  to 
produce  his  work  upon  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  a  volume  at  a  time,  there 
being  no  call  for  them  under  the  present 
system.  It  was  true,  that  there  were  many 
publications  of  great  genius  and  imagina- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  see  works  of  an  en* 
during  character  and  sterling  merit,  such 
as  were  produced  prior  to  the  decision 
which  had  been  mentioned.  Small  profits 
and  quick  returns  had  been  the  order  of 
the  day  latterly  in  the  publishing  world. 
He  confessed  that  he  felt  some  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  affecting^ 
works  required  to  be  improved  by  suoces- 
sive  writers.  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary 
of  the  English  language,  for  instance,  was 
a  work  of  compilation  from  former  works ; 
but  such  a  work  in  the  course  of  time 
would  require  additions  and  emendations, 
and  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the  copy- 
right were  to  say,  **  You  may  publish  your 
additions  if  you  please,  but  we  will  stick  to 
the  old  copy,  and  our  copyright  shall  not 
be  interfered  with."  In  that  case  the 
public  would  suffer  by  being  deprived 
of  an  improved  edition  of  the  wcMrk. 
With  respect  then  to  the  provisions  for 
copying  and  using  works  bandjide  for  the 
improvement  of  learning,  considerable  at- 
teotion  aod  care  would  be  required  before 
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they  came  to  a  decision.  He  should  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  give  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  /ervtssaid,  that  he  should  recom- 
mend his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Reading,  before  he  persisted 
in  pressing  forward  his  measure,  to  con- 
sider well  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  learned  Attorney-General ;  and  he 
should  feel  bound,  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
with  great  relutance  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  House, 
in  considering  any  measure  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted,  ought  not  to  reason 
by  what  had  already  taken  place  for  what 
might  occur  in  future,  and  should  not 
draw  inferences  that  similar  events  would 
occur  at  a  future  time.  It  was  admitted 
that  before  the  case  of  Miller  v,  Taylor 
the  copyright  was  perpetual,  and  yet  many 
cases  might  be  brought  forward  in  which, 
although  this  perpetuity  existed,  authors 
were  in  the  greatest  distress  and  want.  If 
the  House  were  to  believe  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Hansard  in  1834,  that  he 
would  not  exchange  the  eleven  copies  of  all 
works  which  were  required  to  be  given  to 
public  bodies  for  the  extension,  they  might 
readily  imagine  that  the  authors  would  get 
nothing  by  the  present  measure.  The  House 
would  not  sanction  a  law  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  literary  property  which  was 
difierent  from  the .  law  relating  to  any 
other  property,  and  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
the  law  proposed,  would  have  no  effect, 
for  if  the  bookseller  were  to  be  deprived 
of  his  property  in  the .  copyright  on  the 
death  of  the  author,  would  not  the  price 
first  given  for  the  work  be  materially  de- 
creased ?  The  case  of  Mr.  Hallam  was 
directly  in  point  on  the  subject,  and  the 
reason  which  prevented  booksellers  from 
publishing  standard  works  of  sterling 
merit  was  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a 
return  for  the  necessarily  large  outlay 
which  they  made.  The  question  at  issue, 
however,  did  not  lie  between  the  author 
and  the  publisher,  but  between  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  public  ;  for  if  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  on  the  subject  was 
to  be  relied  upon,  not  one  farthing  more 
would  be  given  for  the  increased  copy- 
right than  for  the  present  term,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  increased  term 
would  thus  go,  not  into  the  pocket  of  the 
author,  but  of  the  publisher.  Really, 
whea  he  considered  the  small  price  which 
Milton   and   Defoe   obtained   for   their 


works,  and  when  he  recollected  the  decla- 
ration of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  in 
a  late  debate,  that  the  remuneration  which 
he  received  from  his  works  placed  him 
above  the  suspicion  of  desiring  the  emolu- 
ments of  place,  he  thought  that  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood  worked  well  enough 
for  authors.  He  should  for  these  reasons 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

Sir  E^  Sugden  would  say  a  few  words 
on  the  ground  on  which  he  intended  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  learned  Attorney- General  in  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  expressed,  and  the  plan 
which  he  had  proposed ;  for  he  thought 
that  however  advantageous  the  principle 
might  be  in  certain  cases  of  mechanical 
inventions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
it  into  effect  as  to  literary  and  political 
works,  with  a  due  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  all  parties.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  on  strong  grounds  that  he 
must  oppose  this  Bill.  If  he  were  to  look 
to  his  own  interests,  small  as  they  were,  he 
should  perhaps  support  it ;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  copyright  how* 
ever  valuable  it  might  be,  partook  in  its 
nature  of  a  public  right,  it  became  valu- 
able only  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
lic, and,  therefore,  at  some  time  or  other 
the  public  ought  to  reap  their  share  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  it.  In  fact,  the 
question  was  only  one  of  degree.  It  had 
been  treated  as  a  question  of  abstract 
right,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
at  present  copyright  depended  upon  the 
statute  law.  If  the  statute  law  had  ere- 
ated  a  perpetuity  for  copyright,  he  should 
vote  for  reducing  it  to  a  shorter  term,  be- 
cause such  a  law  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  of  any  additional  ad« 
vantage  to  the  author,  as  he  would  not 
get  5s,  more  for  his  work  than  he  would 
now,  if  it  were  sold  to  a  publisher  before 
publication.  The  real  object  of  his  learned 
Friend's  Bill  was  to  pepetuate  the  copy- 
right, which  was  about  to-expire,  of  works 
of  great  value  and  importance.  He  re- 
gretted the  hardship  of  the  particular  case 
in  view,  but  they  ought  not  to  legislate 
for  individual  cases.  He  considered 
twenty-eight  years  was  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  duration  of  copyright,  and  if  a 
term  were  taken  which  allowed  of  a  devo- 
lution of  interests,  a  confusion  of  right 
would  be  the  consequence.  The  principle 
which  he  proposed  to  advocate  had  al« 
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ready  been  acted  upon  in  the  real  pro- 
perty law  ;  and  lie  repeated,  that  if  a  long 
term  were  determined  on,  the  means  of 
tracing  the  representatives  of  an  author 
would  be  lost.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  himself,  whose  works 
were  much  and  most  deservedly  admired, 
if  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  extent  of 
time  for  which  (he  copyright,  should  last 
ever  entered  his  imagination  ?  And  he 
would  say,  that  he  was  quite  confident 
that  no  such  thought  ever  entered  on  the 
mind  of  any  of  the  celebrated  writers  of 
the  day.  He  would  have  no  objection  to 
allow  the  copyright  of  an  author  to  be  ex- 
tended  for  five  or  seven  years  after  his 
death,  but  he  objected  to  the  almost  inde- 
finite extension  of  sixty  years.  He  be- 
lieved, that  indeed  no  man  would  care  five 
pence  about  the  right  to  the  works  at  the 
end  of  sixty  years  after  the  author's  death  ; 
but  the  extension  of  his  interest  in  them 
six,  or  five,  or  seven  years  may  be  a  grati- 
fication to  him,  and  sooth  his  dying  mo- 
ments by  the  reflection  that,  for  some 
time  at  least,  his  wife  and  children  would 
have  some  little  provision.  To  the  smaller 
extent  he  thought  it  might  go,  but  he 
thought  so  only  because  it  would  other- 
wise lead  to  no  benefit  with  regard  to  the 
reversioner,  the  public  to  whom  all  should 
go.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  he  op- 
posed the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Lord  Mahon  must  certainly  differ  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  With  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  had  introduced  the 
bill,  emolument  might  be  no  consideration; 
but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
there  were  not  cases  of  men  with  literary 
talents,  perhaps  superior,  but  who  had  not 
means  and  no  professional  talents  like  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  to  render  them 
independent  ?  To  such  men  he  thought 
they  were  bound  to  secure  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, and  he  would  therefore  support 
this  Bill.  If  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  the  matter  was  merely  a  question 
between  author 4ind  publisher,  he  mighty 
perhaps,  come  to  a  different  conclusion ; 
but  he  could  not,  as  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  public  in  general  had  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  literary 
men.  He  thought  it  was  a  melancholy 
thing  to  see  eminent  writers  destitute  of 
common  comforts,  and  reduced  to  a  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  great,  or  to  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  their  own  better 
taste  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day. 


Was  it  not  painful  to  find  such  a  man  as 
Dryden  obliged  by  his  necessities  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  taste  of  his  cor- 
rupt age?  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  he  complained  that,  having  pro- 
jected a  great  national  poem,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  his  intention  to  write 
plays,  to  suit  the  corrupt  Court  of  Charles 
the  2nd.  Was  not  that  a  case  to  excite 
their  sympathy  ?  Again,  was  it  not  me- 
lancholy when  literary  men  were  obliged 
to  sacrifice  permanent  renown  to  tempor- 
ary want?  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  al- 
luded to  works  which  had  not  pleased  the 
taste  of  the  public  on  their  first  produc- 
tion, but  which  an  altered  taste  rendered 
popular;  and  was  it  not  hard  that  the 
author's  property  in  such  works  should 
cease  the  moment  they  became  profitable  ? 
It  was,  in  fact,  giving  an  encouragement 
to  authors  to  consult  the  taste  of  their  age, 
however  depraved,  rather  than  their  own 
better  judgment.  He  considered  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  protect  the 
interests  of  literary  men,  and  for  that 
reason  would  support  the  measure  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  He 
thought  that  many  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  that  measure  in  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  ap- 
plied rather  to  its  details  than  its  princi- 
ples. For  example,  they  complained  of 
the  clauses  relating  to  extracts.  That 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle. 
Again,  the  petitions  complained,  that 
copyright  was  a  monopoly,  and  that  by 
the  21st  James  1st,  all  monopolies  were 
declared  to  be  against  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Well,  then,  if  copyright  was  a 
monopoly,  and  that  monopoly  was  against 
the  law,  was  not  a  monopoly  for  twenty- 
eight  years  as  bad  in  principle  as  one  for 
sixty  ;  and  yet  the  petitioners  were  so  in- 
consistent that  they  petitioned  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  present  term  of  copyright. 
He  would  ask  whether  such  articles  were 
entitled  to  much  weight  ?  At  that  late 
hour  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
many  further  observations,  and  would 
only  say  that  he  concurred  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  in  disappro- 
ving of  the  Attorney-Generars  proposi- 
tion ;  he  thought  it  would  give  rise  to 
personal  questions  of  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture. He  admitted, {that  the  interests  of 
printers  and  publishers  were  entitled  to 
consideration,  but  he  thought  they  had 
taken  a  mistaken  view  of  those  interests. 
He  would  vote  in  support  of  the  motioo« 
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Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  remark 
which  had  been  made,  that  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  had  been  originated  by  inter- 
ested parties,  was  of  little  moment,  inas- 
much as  the  opposition  to  all  bad  measures 
must  naturally  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
from  interested  individuals.  For  his  part  he 
considered  this  to  be  a  most  pernicious  bill, 
looking  at  the  effects  which  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity produce  upon  the  general  prospe- 
rity and  character  of  the  literature  of  the 
country.  He  felt  persuaded,  that  it  would 
do  more  injury  to  literature  and  to  literary 
men  than  it  could  possibly  be  productive 
of  good.  The  noble  Lonl  who  had  just 
sat  down  bad  contended,  that  great  good 
was  likely  to  arise  from  this  bill  from  the 
circumstance  that  authors  would  be  per- 
suaded to  forego  the  ephemeral  prospect 
of  writing  popular  works  calculated  to 
secure  a  large  immediate  price  from  the 
publisher,  and  would  be  encouraged  in 
the  production  of  more  elaborate  and 
carefully  written  works  by  the  additional 
security  furnished  by  the  bill ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Warburton)  did  not  think  that  any 
legislative  scheme  would  h%  likely  to 
counteract  the  natural  bias  of  meritorious 
authors  towards  legitimate  fame.  Such 
authors,  he  believed,  would  ever  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  old  principle,  volitareper  ora 
virum.  He  did  not  believe,  that  pub- 
lishers would  give  one  farthing  more  for 
copyright  with  the  additional  protection 
that  this  bill  afforded  than  without  it. 
Publishers  acted  in  these  matters  like  men 
of  business ;  their  object  was  to  secure  a 
return  of  the  capital  expended  by  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  period.  The  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years  did  not  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  the  man  of  business, 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  give  more  for  a 
copyright  privilege  of  sixty  years  than  of 
fourteen.  In  fact,  the  main  object  with 
the  publisher  was  to  'secure  a  rapid  sale. 
He  belieyed,  that  authors,  after  the  carry- 
ing of  this  measure,  as  before,  would  find 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  dispose  of  their 
copyright  absolutely.  It  was  said,  that 
this  bill  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
poorer  class  of  authors ;  but  the  poorer 
they  were,  the  more  disposed  they  would 
be  to  make  this  immediate  sale.  With 
regard  to  the  suggestion  which  had  fallen 
from  the  learned  Attorney-General,  he 
(Mr.  Warburton)  thought  it  a  most  dan- 
gerous power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Privy  Council.  If  the  Privy  Council 
were  compQ^d  of  a  majority  of  Tories, 


I  and  a  great  work  advocating  popular 
principles  were  in  question,  they  would 
very  probably  decide  that  the  copyright 
ought  not  to  be  renewed  ;  and  vice  versa 
in  the  case  of  a  Privy  Council  composed 
of  individuals  the  majority  of  whom  ad- 
vocated liberal  principles,  where  there 
might  be  questions  of  a  work  advocating 
Tory  views.  He  trusted,  that  all  the  pub- 
lishers and  printers  throughout  the  king- 
dom would  redouble  their  exertions  until 
they  met  with  that  entire  success  which 
he  wished  them  in  opposing  a  measure 
that  interfered  with  the  best  prospects  of 
literature  and  literary  men. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  vest  the  discretion  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  the  Privy  Council,  but 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  composed  of  the 
judges  of  the  law,  who  would  doubtless 
exercise  their  functions  without  reference 
to  party. 

Afr.  Sergeant  Tal/ourd  thanked  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, for  his  suggestion,  which  was  one, 
however,  that  he  had  as  yet  not  had  time 
to  consider.  He  might  be  inclined  in  the 
mean  time  to  doubt  whether  the  legal 
studies  of  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  would  exactly  fit  them  for  the 
proposed  duty.  He  had  heard  with  some 
surprise  the  morality  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  was  anxious  to  give  the  interests  of 
society  so  marked  a  preference  over  those 
of  individual  authors.  It  was  surely  un- 
fair to  take  advantage  of  that  noble  and 
honourable  impulse  which  induced  authors 
to  publish — not  any  love  of  sordid  gain 
— but  a  legitimate  thirst  after  glory,  and 
a  praiseworthy  desire  to  diffuse  the  senti- 
ments which  sprung  from  their  own  hearts, 
and  make  to  such  men  the  most  ungrate- 
ful possible  return,  affixing  to  the  result 
of  their  labours  the  lowest  possible  scale 
of  remuneration,  and  visiting  upon  their 
children  the  effect  of  their  gifted  parents' 
zeal  for  publication. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  39  ;  Noes 
34  :  Majority  5. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adare,  Viscount 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Blakemore,  Ei 


Brocklehurst,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.H. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Oalrymple,  Sir  A, 
Darby,  G. 
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Disraeli,  B. 

Ellis,  J. 

Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gladstone,  W .  . 
Gordon,  R. 


Maule,  W.  U. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Praed,  W.  M. 


GrRham,  rt.  hn.  8ir  J.  Priogle,  A. 

Grattao,  J*  Rice,  right  bon.  T.  S. 

Howard,  P.  H.  Seymour,  Lord 

Ingham,  R.  Tennent,  J.  £. 

Law,  hon.  C.  £.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Liddell,  hon.  II.  T.  Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C  W. 
Mackenzie,  T.  tellers. 

Macleod,  R.  Talfourd,  Sergeant 

MahoD,  Viscount  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Briscoe,  J.  I.  O'Brien,  C. 

Broadley,  H.  O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Brotherton,  J,  Ossulslon,  Lord 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.  Pryme,  G. 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Richards,  R. 

Collins,  W.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Courtenay,  P.  Strutt,  £. 

Deoistoun,  J.  Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  E. 

Duckworth,  S.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Finch,  F.  Thornely,  T. 

Grote,  G.  Villiers,  C.  P. 

Hawes,  B.  Wakley,  T. 

Uayter,  W.  G.  Ward,  II.  G. 

Jervis,  J.  Williams,  W. 

Jervis,  S.  Yates,  J.  A. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 

Lefevre,  C.  S.  tellers. 

Lynch,  A.  II.  Hume,  J. 

Muskett,  G.  A.  Warburton,  H. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  said,  that  this 
was  a  proposition  to  which  he  could  by 
00  means  accede. 

The  Attorney- Oeiieral  said,  that  al- 
though be  bad  opposed  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  present  proposition,  which  he  consi. 
dered  to  be  an  unfair  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  measure.  For  his  part,  he  consi- 
dered that  its  details  would  be  much  more 
advantageously  discussed  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House, 

Mr.  Jervis  considered  that  the  bill 
presented  so  many  legal  difficulties,  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get 
through  it  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  He  therefore  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  up-stairs. 

Mr.  Hume  was  also  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  proper  question  lo  refer  to  a  Com- 
mittee up-s^irs.     AU  that  he  was  de* 


sirous  of  was,  to  have  the' ad  vantage  of 
the  best  information  which  could  be  af- 
forded on  the  subject. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  thought,  that  the  House 
was  already  in  perfect  possession  of  the 
evidence.  The  facts  were  known,  the  law 
was  known,  and  the  bearingfs  of  the  entire 
question  were  already  known  to  the 
House.  They  were,  in  his  mind,  perfectly 
prepared  to  proceed  without  further  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  amounted  to  unfair  opposition. 
He  would,  however,  rather  urge  nis  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  than  in  a  Select  Committee 
up-stairs. 

JVIr.  E,  Tennentf  though  decidedly  io 
favour  of  the  measure,  would  unquestion- 
ably vote  for  a  Select  Committee,  as  the 
best  mode  bv  which  they  could  make  the 
bill  both  perfect  and  palatable. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion  :  —  Ayes  38 ;  Noes  31 :  Ma- 
jority 7. 

*  List  of  ike  Aybs. 

Aclaud,  T.  D.  Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

Adare,  Viscount  Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Attwood,  W.  Liddell,  hon.  H.  T- 

Attwood,  M.  Mackenzie,  T. 

Barrington,  Viscount  Macleod,  R. 

Dlakemore,  II.  Mahon,  Viscount 

Broadley,  H.  Maule,  W.  H. 

Brocklehurst,  J.  Milnes,  R.  M. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Morpeth,  Viscount 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.  Muskett,  G.  A. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  Praed,  VV.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II.     Pringle,  A. 

Chichester,  J.  P.  B.  Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 

Darby,  G.  Richards,  R. 

D'Israeli,  B.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Freshfield,  J.  W.  Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  £. 

Gladstone,  W.  £.  Tancred,  H.  W. 
Gordon,  R. 

Graham,  rt*  ho.  Sir  J.  tellers. 

Grattan,  J,  Talfourd,  Sergeant 

Ingham,  R.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
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Barnard,  E.  G. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Collins,  W. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Denistoun,  J. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Finch,  F. 
(irote,  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
1  Uayter,  W.  Q, 


Jervis,  J. 
Jervis,  S. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
OBrien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Pryme,  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tennent,  J.  E* 
Thornely,  T. 
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WiUiamfl,  VV. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLCRS. 

Howard,  P.  H- 
Hume,  J. 


The  bill  to  be  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  26,  1838. 

Miwofsa.]    BUb.    Iliad  a  third  timt  t«*Cl«igy  RetMwfc. 

Great  Yarmouth  Election.]  Mr. 
WUlthere  said,  that  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  yesterday  evening,  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Yarmouth  election. 
A  petition  bad  been  presented  by  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  from  Mr.  Baker,  the 
agent  of  the  petitioners  against  the  return, 
in  which  it  was  alleged,  that  Mr.  Barth, 
the  mayor,  and  returning  officer,  had  ab- 
sented himself  with  the  poll-books,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  case  of  the  petitioners.  Now 
to  his  (the  hon.  Member's)  astonishment, 
the  first  person  whom  he  met  this  evening, 
on  coming  to  the  House,  was  Mr.  Barth 
himself,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  to  evade  the  order  of  the 
House.  To  his  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Barth 
was  very  largely  engaged  in  business  all  over 
the  country,  and  obliged,  in  consequence, 
to  pass  very  suddenly  from  one  place  to 
another;  but  be  was  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Barth  would  be  the  last  person  to 
do  anything  in  the  slightest  way  dis* 
honourable,  or  tending  to  defeat  the  course 
of  justice. 

Subject  dropped. 

BcjsiKEss  OF  THE  HousE.]  Lord  John 
Ruseell  rose  to  move,  that  for  one  month 
from  and  after  the  14th  of  May,  an  addi- 
tional day  in  the  week  should  be  appro- 
priated to  Orders  of  the  Day.  It  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  consequence,  that 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  have 
full  time  to  consider  the  various  measures 
that  were  brought  before  them ;  and  it 
was  very  desirable,  that  when  measures  of 
great  importance  were  under  discussion,  a 
full  attendance  of  the  Members  of  either 
House  should  be  insured.  This  very  de- 
sirable object  had  been  defeated,  to  some 
extent,  for  several  years  past,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  period  at  which  measures 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  had  been 
sent  up  to  the  other  House.    It  was  well 


known,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Session,  several  of  the  motions  which 
stood  on  the  votes,  were  preparatory  to 
bringing  in  bills.  If  those  bills  were  then  in- 
troduced, they  afterwards  became  included 
amongst  the  Orders  of  the  Day ;  but  if  the 
motions  for  bringing  in  such  bills  were 
rejected,  there  was  an  end  to  all  legislation 
on  such  subjects  for  the  current  Session. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  at  a  period  of 
the  Session  like  the  present,  the  occasion 
for  notices  of  motion  was  proportionably 
diminished,  and  that  there  would  no  in- 
convenience result  from  adopting  the  mo- 
tionjwhich  he  had  now  to  make.  Besides  the 
Government  bills,  there  were  several  bills 
brought  in  by  individual  Members,  upon 
subjects  of  great  importance,  and  of  which 
he  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that 
they  should  be  discussed  in  the  presence 
of  a  full  House.  He  should,  therefore, 
conclude  by  moving,  that  for  one  month, 
from  and  ai^er  the  14th  of  May  next, 
Orders  of  the  Day  should  have  precedence 
on  Thursdays. 

Mr.  WUUaim  said,  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  interfere  with  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  which  he  had  on 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  said,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
considerations  of  very  great  importance— it 
was  commencing  at  the'mtddle  of  a  Session, 
and  when  Gentlemen  were  most  assiduous 
and  regular  in  their  attendance  on  their 
duties  in  that  House,  to  interpose  and 
procure  for  the  Government  a  larger  por* 
tion  of  precedence  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment ever  had  enjoyed.  The  notice  days, 
as  he  had  always  considered  them,  and 
according  to  what  he  thought  was  the 
constitutional  mode  of  viewing  them,  gave 
opportunities  to  private  Members  of  Par- 
liament to  question  the  acts  of  Government, 
and  to  bring  forward  anything  to  which 
they  thought  fit  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  was  his  view,  but  he  must 
say,  that  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  any 
Gentleman  who  might  have  to  call  thie 
attention  of  the  House  to  any  grievance, 
or  any  matter  of  interest  to  his  consti- 
tuents, or  to  any  class  of  the  community, 
or  to  the  public  generally,  not,  it  was  true, 
from  bringing  it  forward  at  all,  but  from 
bringing  it  forward  in  due  time;  he  re- 
peated, if  the  motion  weje  agreed  to,  its 
tendency  would  be,  to  postpone  bringing  on 
quMtions  of  such  a  nature,  aniil  a  peiriod 
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wheo  the  grievance  respecting  which  no* 
lice  of  motion  had  been  given,  would  be 
totally  past  remedy.  He  was  quite  aware 
that,  towards  the  close  of  a  Session,  this 
practice  had  frequently  obtained,  and  it 
might  then  be  right  or  not,  but  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  came  too  early,  when 
they  were  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Session, 
and  when,  as  he  had  said,  Members  were 
most  numerous  and  assiduous  in  their 
attendance.  There  might  be,  as  he  believed 
there  was,  much  business  on  the  books  of 
the  House;  but  why  this  mode  of  remedy? 
Parliament  had*  now  been  sitting  since 
November,  and  he  would  say,  that  if  Go- 
vernment had  used  due  diligence,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  bring  forward,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  Session,  those 
measures  which  yet  remained  for  consi- 
deration. They  were  arrived  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  yet  no  financial  state- 
ment had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government;  and  very  few  even  of  the 
estimates  had  passed  ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  too  much  that  Government  should 
come  down  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  this  motion,  instead 
of  having  begun,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  done,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
to  bring  forward  the  important  business  of 
the  country. 

Sir  J,  Graham  begged  to  submit  to  the 
House,  that  this  motion  would  interfere 
with  the  notice  of  motion  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  book,  respecting  a  subject 
to  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House — he  meant  the 
proceedings  at  the  late  and  preceding  Rox- 
burghshire elections,  as  transactions  had 
taken  place  there,  which  it  seemed  to  him 
especially  necessary  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge  in  what  had  fallen  from  him  re- 
specting the  character  of  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Government,  at  engrossing 
to  themselves  those  opportunities  which 
independent  Members  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
of  bringing  forward  questions  of  import- 
ance ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  House. 
He  would  not  wish  to  look  at  this  question 
with  reference  to  his  own  side  of  the  House 
merely,  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  all  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  Government,  whether  this  was 
^  fitting,  proper,  or  even  convenient  course  ? 


He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  reconsider  his  proposition,  and  not 
attempt,  thus  early,  to  amend  a  regulation 
of  the  House,  which  had  passied  no  longer 
ago  than  the  early  part  of  the  Session  ; 
but  more  especially  since,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated.  Government  would  only  gain 
three  days  by  the  change,  he  did  hope  that 
they  would  not  seek  to  impose  additional 
restrictions  on  a  regulation  which  was  al- 
ready very  strict. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  the  delay  in 
proceeding  with  Government  Bills  pro- 
ceeded in  some  measure  from  the  motions 
relative  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  Lord 
Durham's  mission,  which  had  occupied 
the  time  of  the  House.  Of  this,  however, 
he  was  far  from  complaining,  as  itwasun* 
doubtedly  the  right  of  Members  to  bring 
forward  motions  condemning  the  policy  of 
which  they  disapproved,  and  it  tended  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  that  these  mo- 
tions should  be  brought  forward.  He 
thought,  however,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  business,  unless  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  prepared  to  sit  till  August  or 
September,  they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
up  the  day,  as  suggested  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Lord  John  Russell  conXd  do  no  more,  in 
answer  to  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  on  the  opposite  side,  than 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  introducing 
the  motion— that  complaints  had  been 
made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  measures  came  up  to  them  for  consi- 
deration  at  a  period  of  the  Session,  when 
Members  of  neither  House  were  in  suffi- 
ciently numerous  attendance  to  give  op- 
portunity for  a  due  consideration  of  such 
measures,  and  therefore  measures  of  great 
importance  were  not  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  their  merits,  but  postponed  to  another 
year,  in  order  to  get  time  for  further  con- 
sideration. Now,  he  must  say  he  thought 
that  if  this  were  true,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  bound  to  remove  this  ground  of 
objection ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
persons  made  this  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
measures  which  they  did  not  like,  then 
the  House  had  equal  reason  to  take  mea- 
sures to  do  away  with  that  excuse.  He 
wished,  that  it  might  no  longer  be  said, 
that  Government  brought  forward  mea* 
sures  to  which  there  was  no  time  forgiving 
due  consideration.  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  negligence  of  Go- 
vernment in  not  bringing  forward  ioiport- 
ant  public  measures  at  an  early  period  of 
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the  Session,  he  wished  it  to  be  considered 
that  in  the  year  before  last,  the  great 
questions  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
tithes  had  been  considered  in  that  House, 
and  bills  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  where 
they  were  rejected,  it  being  understood, 
that  both  Houses  were  ready  to  reconsider 
those  measures.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
year  before  last,  and  last  year  those  mea- 
sures had  again  come  before  them,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Poor  Relief  Bill  for 
Ireland ;  ha  therefore  considered,  that  in 
the  present  year,  they  had  in  that  House 
a  very  great  and  unusual  accumulation  of 
business.  Bui  what  had  they  gone  through 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Session  ?  Why, 
first  they  had  the  settlement  of  the  civil 
list;  then  they  had  the  measures  arising 
out  of  the  very  important  affairs  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Canada ;  they  had  lately  a 
bill  for  amendment  of  the  act  of  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  pointing  out  and  sup- 
plying the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
carri^  into  effect ;  they  bad  had  this  bu- 
siness, he  wished  it  to  be  remarked,  in  the 
present  Session  in  addition  to  the  mea- 
sures on  which  they  had  before  legislated. 
Then  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  had  re- 
ceived a  very  full  discussion  and  consider- 
ation, having  occupied  five  or  six  weeks ; 
then  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
Tithes  (Ireland)  BilU  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Plurali- 
ties, and  Clergy  Residences  Bills,  the  Be- 
nefices in  Cathedrals  Bill,  in  various  mea- 
sures for  the  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  other  measures  of  very  great 
importance  which  were  before  the  House. 
Ix}oking  at  these  circumstances,  he  did 
not  think  the  Government  could  be  said 
to  have '  delayed  the  conduct  of  any  im- 
portant business,  and  he  must  say,  also, 
that  Members  in  general  had  this  Session, 
paid  very  great  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  House.  The  proposition  he  had 
made,  he  considered  to  be  one  which 
would  prove  a  very  important  benefit,  if  it 
enabled  them  to  send  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  the  great  measures  to  which  be  had 
referred  at  a  period  when  that  House  would 
have  June  and  July  for  the  consideration 
of  them.  If  the  House  agreed  to  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  likely,  he  thought,  that  the 
measures  he  had  mentioned,  might  be 
passed  this  Session ;  if  they  did  not  agree 
to  it,  then  Government  ought  not  to  be 
accuse^  of  not  proceeding  with  them 
rapidly  enough. 

Mr.   Hume  said,   the  consequence  of 


agreeing  to  this  motion  would  be,  that  the 
Government  would  give  notice,  and  prob- 
ably bring  on  nothing.  If  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  notice,  and  on  doing 
so,  pledge  himself  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  on  the  day  fixed,  then  he  would 
support  the  motion,  for  there  were  se- 
veral measures  of  Government,  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  see  proceeded  with. 
But  if  the  noble  Lord  would  not  give 
him  this  pledge,  then  he  must  vote 
against  the  motion,  as  he  thought  that 
there  was  very  much  in  the  objection 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  against  Go- 
vernment's engrossing  all  the  time  to 
themselves,  and  preventing  individuals 
from  bringing  forward  questions  of  im- 
portance to  their  constituents  or  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  Shell  observed,  that  there  was 
one  consideration  which  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  an  unimportant  one^  and  which 
would  probably  induce  the  House  to  ac- 
cede to  the  noble  Lord's  proposition.  It 
had  been  stated  in  another  place,  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Irish  Corpo- 
ration Bill,  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  and  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Bill,  would  be  by  them 
considered  as  parts  of  one  measure,  and 
that  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  would 
not  be  passed  unless  the  other  bills 
were  laid  before  them  at  the  same  time. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  if  they  sent 
up  only  one  of  those  measures,  the 
Lords  would  come  to  the  resolution 
which  they  had  already  announced,  of 
postponing  it  till  the  other  two  reached 
them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  three  measures  should  go  up  toge- 
ther to  the  other  House,  and  after  they 
were  disposed  of  there,  and  they  should 
come  back  to  this  House,  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  their  reconsideration. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he 
would  support  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  give  his  vole 
against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  was  quite  certain,  that  if  the  House 
sanctioned  the  precedent,  sought  to  be 
laid  down  in  this  instance,  they  would  be 
appealed  to  next  year  to  pass  a  similar 
one.  The  noble  Lord  said,  they  had  done 
nothing  but  considered  bills,  and  that  there 
never  was  a  Session  in  which  the  business 
of  legislation  occupied  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  He  said, — See 
what  important  bills  we  have  been  consi- 
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dering ;    the  Canada  Bill^  the  Slavery 
Amendment  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Bill.     Now,  considering  that  they  had 
discussed    these   measures    without    any 
party  spirit,  he  thought  they  ought  to  hare 
some  better  reward  than  restricting  them 
after  the  14th  of  May  next,  to  only  one 
day  for  the  discussion  of  other  than  Go- 
vernment measures.     The  noble  Lord's 
proposition  was  an  attempt  to  deprive  in- 
dependent Members  of  the  House  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  and  can- 
vassing measures  on  the  only  two  days  left 
open  to  them.    For  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  the  Government  had  im- 
posed a  new  restriction  before  that  time 
unknown  upon  independent  Members  of 
the  House,  by  not  allowing  them  to  oc- 
cupy the  notice-book  more  than  fourteen 
days.     In  consequence  of  that  restriction, 
limiting  the  giving  of  notices  to  a  fortnight, 
it  was  altogether  impossible  to  know  the 
intentions  of  hon.  Members  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  notice-book  alone.     For- 
merly, they   might   see   the   notice- book 
crowded  with  motions  for  days  long  dis- 
tant.    But  now  the  case  was  different; 
and  the  Government,  not  content  with 
having  succeeded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  in  limiting  the  giving  of  notices 
to  a  day  not  more  distant  than  a  fortnight 
DOW  came  forward,  and  endeavoured  to 
impose  an  additional  restriction.     He  was 
quite  sure,  that  the  House  would  not  have 
acquiesced  in  the  first  arrangement,  if 
they  had  had  any  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
followed  up  by  the  present  proceeding. 
He  could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  discourage  the 
bringing    forward   of  motions   by    inde- 
pendent Members.     On  the  only  night  on 
which  were  usually  brought  forward,  ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  most 
paramount  importance  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, Government  proposed  to  give  their 
own  business  precedence,  and  to  limit  the 
right  of  full  and  free  discussion.     Consi- 
dering that  they  had  devoted  themai^lves 
lately  to  the  great  business  of  legislation- 
considering  that  a   restriction  had   been 
already  imposed  by  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters upon  the  right  of  giving' notices- 
considering,  also,  that  every  facility  had 
been  afforded  to  the  Government,  towards 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  he  must 
protest   against    the   establishment   of  a 
precedent  shutting  out  all  discussion  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  There  was, 
as  he  before  observed,  a  great  tendency  on 


the  part  of  the  Government  to  al 
the  privilege  of  discussion  enjoyed  by  io« 
dependent  Members  of  the  House^  and  in- 
deed the  arguments  made  use  of  in  sup- 
port  of  the  proposition  applied  with  eqnal 
force  to  limiting  discussion  to  only  one 
day.  If  the  learned  Commissioner  oppo- 
site, he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary,  thought  the  Cor- 
poration Bill,  or  the  Tithe  Bill  was  con- 
nected with  the  Poor-law  Bill,  perhaps, 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  why  they 
were  not  to  be  brought  forward  earlier 
than  the  14th  of  May  ?  The  Tithe  Bill 
was  originally  fixed  for  the  30th  of  April, 
but  it  was  postponed  at  the  desire  of  the 
noble  Lord  himself  until  the  14th  of  May. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  Hearing  no  indi- 
cation of  any  such  intention,  and  knowing 
no  reason  why  the  Session  should  be  ab^ 
ruptly  or  prematurely  terminated  before 
the  entire  business  of  the  country  was  dis- 
posed of,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  must  pro- 
test against  establishing  a  precedent  which 
might  be  readily  appealed  to  on  a  future 
occasion  by  a  Government  stronger  than 
the  present,  and  which  was  avowedly 
founded  upon  some  imaginary  necessity 
for  despatch. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  postponement  of  the  Tithe 
Bill,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  had  only  to  say, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  when  one 
measure  had  been  for  a  long  time  under 
discussion,  it  was  better  to  bring  it  to  a 
close,  than  distract  the  attention  by  bring- 
ing forward  other  measures  concurrently. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  he  proposed  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill, 
on  the  day  when  Irish  Members  were  likely 
to  be  present.  There  were  at  present  only 
two  days,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  on  which 
the  Government  could  bring  forward  mea- 
sures. By  measures,  he  meant  not  only 
bills,  but  also  the  supplies  for  the  year. 
Considering  the  present  state  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  proceed  satisfactorily  with  more 
than  one  or  two  measures  at  a  time,  unless 
an  additional  day  were  allowed.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  seemed  to  think,  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  limiting  notices  of  motions  was  an 
innovation,  and  that  they  formerly  existed 
in  great  frequency  and  number.  Now, 
when  he  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  he  recollected  that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  notices  of  motions,  and 
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these  were  given  not  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment, or  interrupt  the  progress  of 
public  business.  If  the  proposition  did 
not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House,  he 
would  not  press  it.  He  must  say,  that  the 
proposition  not  being  pressed,  and  there 
being  only  the  days  allowed  at  present  to 
the  GoYemment  to  bring  forward  mea- 
sures, it  must  happen,  that  measures  of 
the  greatest  importance  could  not  pass  the 
House  before  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
they  would  then  be  rejected  in  the  other 
House  on  the  former  plea,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  for  consideration,  thus 
creating  arrears  of  business  for  the  next 
Session,  and  making  it  a  matter  of  triumph 
that  the  Government  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  their  own  measures. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Prisok  Regulations.]]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  better  ordering  of  prisons.  This 
was  the  supplement  of  a  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  in  another  House  by  a 
noUe  Friend  of  his;  according  to  which, 
inspectors  of  prisons  had  been  appointed, 
and  various  other  acts  had  been  suggested, 
which,  however,  he  was  induced  to  think 
might  be  amended.  This  bill  enabled  the 
councils  of  cities  and  boroughs  to  visit 
gaols  in  the  same  way  as  magistrates  at 
quarter  sessions  were  now  enabled.  It 
provided  for  the  separation  of  different 
classes  of  prisoners ;  that  was  to  say,  that 
those  who  were  committed  for  misdemea- 
nors only  (but  who  very  often,  he  admit- 
ted, were  persons  of  as  depraved  habits  as 
those  who  were  felons)  should  be  classified 
and  separated  from  the  felons.  Another 
object  which  he  had  in  view  was  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  practice  (which 
he  considered  to  be  most  erroneous  in 
principle)  of  employing  prisoners  as  officers 
in  prisons.  Such  a  system,  no  doubt,  as 
that  which  existed  of  employing  a  certain 
number  of  convicted  prisoners  to  fill  offices 
within  the  gaols,  might  be  said  to  be  one 
of  practical  economy,  but  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  worst  possible  principle  which 
could  be  devised,  and  undoubtedly  in  its 
working  gave  rise  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences. It  was  a  bad  principle  to  pro- 
ceed upon,  that  those  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  crime  should  possess  any  power 
over  their  fellow* prisoners.  Those  crimi- 
nals who  were  the  friends  of  these  officers, 
who  were,  in  fact,  inspectors,  were  treated 
with  unmerited  kindness,  whilst  less  un- 


deserving individuals  encountered  very 
different  treatment.  There  were  various 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  it  would 
be  better  to  discuss  when  the  bill  should 
be  before  them.  He  would  now  move  (or 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
ordering  of  prisons. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  very  great  practical 
reforms  were  required  in  the  regulation  of 
our  prisons,  and  he  rose,  in  the  first  place, 
to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  principle 
which  the  noble  Lord's  measure  went  to  es- 
tablish, of  preventing  those,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime  from  acting  as  servants 
or  assistants  in  prisons.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  in  what  manner  he 
meant  to  carry  out  the  general  superin- 
tending power  over  prisons,  so  as  to  secure 
a  uniformity  of  action  in  all  cases.  He 
believed,  that  unless  some  powerful  and 
stringent  authority  were  established  by 
the  Government,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  many  of  the  abuses  which  did 
exist.  He  was  rather  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  subject  of  prison  regulation  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  a  uniform  system  of  prac- 
tice and  regulation  should  be  followed 
throughout  all  the  different  gaols  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Hawes  begged  the  noble  Lord  to 
recollect  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Select  Committee,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  noble  Lord 
himself.  A  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  report  of  that  Committee  had 
been  made,  and  a  serious  increase  of  crime 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eighteen  per 
cent.,  had  taken  place.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  to  which  he  alluded,  on 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  pri- 
sons, declared  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  that 
Committee  that  means  should  be  taken 
for  the  separate  keeping  of  prisoners;  and, 
secondly,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  object  into  effect,  it  would  be  neces- 
sar]|  to  reconstruct  or  to  rebuild  certain 
gaols.  On  this  subject  the  noble  Lord 
had  had  a  correspondence  with  the  city 
authorities.  Now,  the  noble  Lord,  after 
this  correspondence,  had  an  excellent  op« 
portunity  to  establish  the  best  model  of 
prison  discipline.  He  thought  there  was 
no  one  who  would  not  admit,  that  our 
gaols,  instead  of  being  places  of  reform, 
were  the  nurseries  of  crime.  -  Let  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  be  made  the  seat 
of  the  experiment  which  had  been  sug- 
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gested.  He  wished  not  to  impede  the 
progpress  of  this  bill,  but  he  must  say,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  It  gave  a  certain 
power  which  might  not  be  exercised — it 
gave  a  power  to  the  magistrates  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  which  practically  would 
not  tend  one  single  step  towards  the  re- 
form of  prison  discipline.  But  it  was  im- 
portant that  this  change  of  system  should 
be  made  on  a  general  and  important  scale ; 
and  if  such  should  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  let  them  have  a  good  prison  bill. 
He  would  here  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  great  importance  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  police.  From  criminal 
returns  which  had  been  made  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, he  found  this  important  fact, 
that  out  of  forty  counties  there  was  an 
increase  of  crime  in  the  case  of  thirty- 
three.  In  eight  of  these  counties  this  in- 
crease exceeded  thirty  per  cent. ;  in  nine 
counties  it  was  between  twenty  and  thirty 
per  cent. ;  in  ten  it  was  from  ten  to  twenty, 
and  the  only  two  counties  in  which  there 
was  stated  to  be  a  decrease  of  crime  was, 
in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
He  attributed  this  circumstance  to  the 
better  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
the  very  improved  state  of  the  police.  He, 
therefore,  thought,  that  the  whole  subject 
was  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment. He  wanted  much  to  know 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  reference  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee,  to  winch  he  had  alluded. 
Let  the  House  understand  whether  this 
was  to  be  the  only  measure  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  prisons.  He  under- 
stood, that  the  noble  Lord  intended  to 
refer  this  and  other  bills  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  must  say,  that  a  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  prisons  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Lords — inspectors 
having  been  nominated,  who  had  made 
their  report— information  having  been  ob- 
tained from  Commissioners  in  France, 
America,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  an(^  all 
this  information  being  in  the  hands  of 
many  hon.  Members,  it  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  reconsider  his  proposition,  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  at  once  to  give 
practical  knowledge  to  those  who  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  it. 

Captain  Boldero  said,  there  was  one 
point  connected  with  prison  discipline  on 
which  he  wished  to  offer  a  few  words.   He 


had  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  several 
prisons  In  this  great  metropolis,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  system  adopted 
with  regard  to  military  offenders.  He  found 
eighty  of  those  persons  in  some  gaols 
without  labour;  in  other  prisons  there 
were  ten  and  twenty  kept  to  hard  labour. 
But  such  was  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
system,  that  no  court-martial  could  be 
satisfied  as  to  those  who  were  kept  without 
labour,  or  as  to  those  who  were  really  kept 
at  hard  labour.  Now,  in  the  Penitentiary, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  extreme  cleanliness 
of  the  gaol,  and  'the  uniformity  of  heat 
conveyed  through  that  vast  building,  it 
reflected  the  highest  possible  credit  on 
those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
prison.  Then  there  was  a  fly-wheel  for 
raising  water,  which  was  no  hard  labour 
for  military  men.  In  the  Cold-Bath-fields, 
on  the  contrary — which  he  had  also  visited 
— the  prisoners  worked  severely.  Thus, 
if  a  court-martial  sentenced  a  man  to  hard 
labour,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, their  object  was,  in  a  great  degree* 
defeated.  He  was,  however,  satisBed  of 
this,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  would  establish 
a  uniformity  of  practice  with  regard  to 
military  offenders,  he  would  do  away  with 
the  cruel  torture  of  flogging.  He  bad 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  management 
of  prisons,  and  he  thought  the  punishment 
of  women  on  the  treadmill  ought  to  be 
abolished.  No  man,  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  eflects  of  that  punishment, 
could  judge  of  it.  He  had  watched  the 
working  of  the  treadmill  on  a  day  in 
March  last,  and  stopped  till  the  men  upon 
it  were  relieved.  Every  man,  as  he  came 
off  the  wheel  (and  many  of  them  very 
hearty  able-bodied  persons),  immediately 
sat  himself  down,  and  commenced  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  though  it  was  an 
extremely  cold  day.  He  mentioned  this 
fact  to  show,  that  the  labour  on  the  tread- 
wheel  was  very  severe,  and,  therefore,  he 
wished  it  done  away  with  in  the  case  of 
women.  He  found  that  the  crimes,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  which  women  had  been 
convicted,  were  shop-lifting,  receiving 
stolen  goods,  and  passing  bad  coin.  These 
were  all  crimes  of  a  very  grave  nature,  yet 
he  did  not  think  that  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals' characters  were  to  be  held  in  so 
degraded  a  light  as  those  of  men  who  had 
been  committed  for  housebreaking,  at- 
tended, in  many  instances,  with  maltreat- 
ment of  persons.  He  found,  by  various 
reports    on   the    subject    of    prisons   in 
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America,  the  practice  prevailed  of  making 
each  prison  support  itself  by  the  work  done 
by  the  prisoners ;  and  those  persons  who 
contracted  to  feed  the  prisoners,  took  care 
that  they  attended  to  their  work.  Let 
there  be  but  one  uniform  line  of  punish- 
ment throughout  the  whole  country  for 
military  offenders,  and  let  the  soldier 
be  made  aware  of  the  exact  punishment 
which  would  be  awarded  for  each  particu- 
lar offence.  It  would  be  also  productive 
of  advantage,  that  in  case  of  courts^martial 
the  officers  composing  them  should  be 
aware  what  prisons  were  set  apart  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  military  offenders. 

Lord  John  Russell  concurred  in  some  of 
the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  gallant 
officer,  particularly  as  to  that  respecting  a 
uniformity  of  sentence  in  cases  of  similar 
military  offence.  He  had  intended  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  limiting  a  particular 
prison,  or  part  of  a  prison,  to  the  purpose 
of  confining  military  offenders  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  suitable  inspector, 
the  whole,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  gaoler  in  chief.  With 
reference  to  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
favour  of  the  prison  discipline  in  the  gaols 
of  the  United  States,  he  must  say  he  would 
never  lend  his  influence  to  sanction  a  sys- 
tem of  such  extreme  severity  as  that 
adopted  by  the  American  Government  in 
this  respect  He  w^s  not  at  all  disposed, 
though  favourable  to  the  separate  system 
after  conviction,  to  build  a  prison  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of 
the  city  of  London,  although  they  were 
not  of  themselves  likely  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution to  build  one  upon  that  plan.  He 
was  extremely  anxious  to  effect  some 
valuable  improvement  in  the  discipline  of 
prisons  ;  but  he  would  not,  by  proposing 
a  system  which  must  be  very  costly  in  the 
experiment,  raise  an  alarm  and  opposition 
that  might  defeat  the  benevolent  objects 
which  he  trusted  were  yet  attainable. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  leave  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Juvenile  Offenders.]  Lord  John 
Russell  proceeded  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  establishing  a  prison  for 
Juvenile  Offenders. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  said,  it  was  evident 
that  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord,  in 
making  this  proposition,  was  to  secure 
young  offenders  from  the  contamination  to 
which  they  were  at  present  exposed  by 
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being  shut  up  in  the  same  prison  with  old 
and  hardened  criminals.  It  appeared  to 
him,  however,  that  to  erect  any  prison  for 
juvenile  offenders  was  totally  unnecessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
What  he  strongly  recommended  was,  to 
try  the  effect  on  young  offenders  of  sum- 
mary conviction  and  summary  punishment. 
If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  he  was 
persuaded,  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
country,  instead  of  increasing,  as  it  had 
recently  done,  would  soon  greatly  dimi- 
nish. Boys  were  now  sent  to  gaols,  where 
they  were  taught  to  consider  the  crime 
which  they  had  committed  as  a  mere 
**  lark  ;'*  and  they  came  out  much  worse 
in  point  of  moral  feeling.  In  the  county 
for  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
Member,  there  was  an  asylum  to  which 
boys  charged  with  offences  were  sent,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reform 
them ;  and  although  the  experiment  was 
not  always  successful,  it  was  a  satisfactory 
fact,  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  those  who 
were  sent  came  out  perfectly  reformed. 
Now,  he  thought,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  well 
to  extend  such  a  system  ;  and  to  warrant 
the  magistrates,  in  the  case  of  young 
offenders,  to  overlook  the  felony  and  to 
send  them  to  similar  asylums.  They  would 
then  entirely  escape  the  contamination  of 
a  gaol.  Those  to  whom  he  had  alluded, 
and  on  whom  an  effectual  reform  had  been 
worked,  had  afterwards  been  observed;  and 
it  was  founds  that  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  perfect  correctness  in  the  dif- 
ferent situations  in  which  they  were  placed. 
He,  himself,  knew  one  of  those  boys  who 
was  now  a  principal  clerk  in  a  banking 
establishment.  If  some  such  plan  as  that 
could  be  carried  into  general  effect,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  do  infinitely  more 
good  than  committing  young  offenders  to 
a  common  prison.  He  was  persuaded, 
that  the  whole  country,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  would  be  unanimous  in 
trying:  the  experiment ;  and  he  besought 
the  noble  Lord  to  apply  himself  to  that 
and  other  means,  not  of  curing,  but  of 
preventing  the  evil  of  extensive  crime.  If 
the  noble  Lord  did  so,  he  would  well 
deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  Chapman  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  delinquency  of  young  offen- 
ders arose  from  their  not  being  able  to 
obtain  employment  at  a  time  when  they 
were  most  inclined  to  activity  and  disliked 
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idleness;  and  this  want  of  employment 
was  owing  to  the  combination  of  workmen, 
who  prevented  their  masters  from  taking 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  appren- 
tices. 

Mr.  Gibson  would  observe,  that  the 
inspectors  of  prisons  had  said,  that  prison 
discipline  would  be  of  little  use  to  juvenile 
offenders,  unless  they  were  furnished  with 
some  resource  of  which  they  might  avail 
themselves  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  after 
their  discharge,  for  they  were  immediately 
besieged  by  their  old  acquaintances^  and 
without  such  resource  they  would  soon 
return  to  their  old  habits.  To  think  of 
effecting  a  perfect  reformation  was  vision- 
ary ;  but  it  was  only  right  to  provide  some 
resources  of  gaining  a  subsistence  for  those 
who  had  been  confined,  many  of  whom 
were  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or  were 
orphans,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  best  secured  by 
some  system  of  voluntary  emigration.  He 
thought  well  of  the  asylum  of  Captain 
Brenton,  at  Hackney.wick,  where  there 
was  not  the  degradation  of  the  treadmill ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  those  excellent  regula. 
lions,  unless  some  kind  of  emigration  were 
adopted,  the  children  confined  there  would 
return  to  their  old  habits  on  being  dis- 
charged. Children  who  had  been  in  gaol 
found  themselves  proscribed  :  they  had 
lost  their  characters,  and  the  only  means 
they  had  of  gaining  a  livelihood  was  in  the 
colonies.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (J. 
Russell)  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons, 
for  he  thought  that  the  only  method  of 
rendering  the  reform  of  prisoners  at  all 
permanent. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  since  the  hon. 
Member  had  alluded  to  the  inspectors  of 
prisons,  he  must  state  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  state  at  a  later  period  of  the 
bill.  He  agreed  with  them  in  what  they 
had  said  respecting  juvenile  offenders,  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  condition  of  their 
pardon  should  be,  that  after  their  con- 
finement in  an  asylum  they  should  emi- 
grate or  be  removed  to  some  colony  which 
was  not  a  penal  settlement.  He  had  been 
some  time  in  attempting  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  after  considering  what  had  been  done 
hitherto  by  Captain  Brenton  and  others, 
and  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
individuals  in  the  colonies  who  were 
willing  to  take  such  apprentices.  If  it 
were  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  Govern- 
ment, great  advantages  would  be  obtained 


but  if  large  numbers  were  sent  out,  the 
feeling  of  the  colonies  would  be  against  it, 
as  giving  to  them  a  penal  character,  and 
they  would  object  to  receive  a  ])art  of  our 
population  who  were  tainted  by  crime, 
and  disgraced  by  the  sentence  of  a  jury. 
He  agreed  with  all  who  treated  the  subject 
as  totally  different  with  respect  to  the  trial 
and  subsequent  treatment  of  children  from 
that  of  adults,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
were  of  an  age  not  old  enough  to  discern 
as  to  the  ofiences  they  committed  ;  whilst 
the  latter  are  generally  persons  who  had  a 
tendency  to  crime,  and  when  they  came 
out  of  gaol  were  so  attached  to  it,  that 
with  the  heavy  stain  on  their  characters, 
they  fell  back  into  their  former  practices. 
But  with  respect  to  many  of  these  chil- 
dren, he  had  no  reason  to  say>  that  they 
were  worse  than  others,  except  from  the 
education  given  them  by  their  parents  to 
make  their  crimes  a  source  of  profit  to 
themselves.  It  happened  too  often  in 
voluntary  asylums  that  when  the  juvenile 
offenders  were  discharged,  some  parent, 
or  relative,  or  person  belonging  to  them, 
took  them  and  held  out  every  inducement, 
such  as  food,  &c.,  which  children  could 
not  resist,  if  they  would  persist  in  crime, 
and  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  their  em- 
ployers. With  regard  to  numbers  of  them, 
if  they  could  be  removed  to  such  asylums 
as  that  at  Parkhouse,  and  be  taught  to 
follow  some  occupations,  they  might  then 
emigrate  to  the  colonies,  and  effectual 
reformation  might  take  place.  But  he 
was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  adults ;  he  had  only  hoped  to 
succeed  with  those  who  were  under  a  cer- 
tain age.  As  to  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwick  had  said,  he  felt  considerable 
difficulty  upon  measures  of  that  sort,  and 
he  was  therefore  unwilling  to  risk  any 
attempt,  though  he  was  anxious  to  see 
something  of  the  kind  established.  A 
difficulty  had  been  lately  raised,  for  it  had 
recently  happened  to  him  to  receive  re- 
commendations from  the  Recorder,  the 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  others, 
that  certain  children  should  be  confined  in 
the  Penitentiary,  as  they  considered  the 
country  prisons  too  bad  for  them,  and  he 
had  accordingly  been  induced  to  send  them 
thither ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say 
that  he  did  not  think  it  a  fit  place  for  those 
of  a  tender  age,  for  although  the  labour 
was  light,  yet  they  had  not  opportunities 
of  exercise  and  of  out-door  work.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  he  wished  to  sec 
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established  such  places  as  that  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  those  who  where  confined 
might  follow  some  occupation  that  would 
influence  their  future  life,  prepare  them 
for  an  industrious  course,  and  render  them 
free  from  those  inducements  which  led  to 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  great  improvement  in  the  punish- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  before  their  con- 
viction. He  thought  the  project  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  very  satisfactory,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
remedy  the  evil.  In  his  opinion,  the  great 
evil  arose  from  the  confinement  of  these 
juvenile  offenders  in  prison,  and  that  the 
real  contamination  was  acquired  before 
their  trial ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see^  that  a  great  difficulty 
interposed  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  E.  Wilmot), 
and  tliought  it  most  important  that  some 
reform  should  be  made,  that  these  young 
offenders  might  be  saved  from  the  con- 
tamination of  a  prison.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  consider  whether  there  should 
be  a  new  jurisdiction  to  which  they  should 
submit  the  trials  of  juvenile  offenders ; 
but  it  was  only  by  contemplating  it  that 
they  could  hope  to  discover  the  means  of 
effecting  it.  If  they  agreed  that  it  could 
be  done,  the  age  of  the  offender  must  be 
ascertained  before  the  trial ;  but  supposing 
twelve  years  of  age  to  be  the  limit,  it 
might  then  be  said  that  they  were  depriv- 
ing juvenile  offenders  of  the  advantages 
of  a  jury  which  older  delinquents  possessed ; 
and  besides  this,  the  plea  might  be  urged 
that  they  were  above  the  age  prescribed, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  truth.  Now  it 
seemed  to  be  always  thought  that  juvenile 
offenders  committed  only  small  offences ; 
but  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  mis- 
take, for  amongst  that  class  there  were 
some  of  the  roost  formidable  villains  with 
which  honesty  had  to  contend.  The  best 
way  to  treat  a  majority  of  them  was  to 
band  them  over  to  a  summary  jurisdiction 
and  save  them  from  gaol;  but  then,  if 
such  a  jurisdiction  could  be  provided,  it 
would  be  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  every  case  should  not  be  submitted  to 
it.  It  would  be  said  too,  that  there  was 
not  a  publicity  of  trial,  or  the  advantages 
of  a  jury,  and  that  juvenile  offenders  were 
not  entitled  to  the  same  advantage  as 
older  on^.     He  wished  it  was  possible  to 


effect  a  distinction  between  those  boys 
who  were  guilty  of  slight  pilfering  and 
others  who  had  committed  greater  offences 
but  this  vras  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  It 
would  have  been  satisfactory  toiiear  from 
the  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  that  with  his 
advantages  of  official  experience  he  saw 
his  way  clearly  through  this  difficulty,  and 
that  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick, 
who  had  had  great  experience  as  a  magis- 
trate, he  could  propose  some  remedy  of 
the  existing  abuse,  by  which  he  would 
confer  a  great  obligation  on  the  country, 
and  insure  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  society  took  as 
much  pains  to  prevent  crime  as  it  did  to 
punish  crime,  the  advantage  would  soon 
be  evident.  At  present,  one-half  of  the 
money  that  was  spent  in  punishing  crime 
would  educate  and  train  up  the  children 
who  committed  it,  and  thereby  prevent  it. 
He  bad  heard  it  over  and  over  again  stated 
that  there  was  no  question  of  so  much 
importance  as  a  system  of  education,  and 
yet  it  continued  untried.  Surrounded  as 
children  now  were  with  all  kinds  of  allure- 
ment to  idleness  and  crime,  was  it  fair  to 
expect  any  other  result  than  that  which 
was  actually  met  with  ? 

Mr.  Howes  said,  that  the  Bill  was  valu- 
able as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  it  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  young  offenders  after  their  dis** 
charge  from  punishment. 

Mr.  Yaiee  thought,  that  the  experiment 
of  sending  juvenile  offenders  as  emigrants 
to  the  colonies  had  been  successful  with 
reference  to  those  who  were  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
plan  which  had  just  been  explained  to  the 
House  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  hoped 
that  everv  county  in  England  would  have 
the  benefit  of  its  operation. 

Leave  g^ven. 

Election  Petitions.]  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  undertaking  to  consider  an 
amendment  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  trial  of  controverted  Election 
Petitions,  had  taken  the  course  which  most 
probably  any  other  person  *  would  have 
pursued  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
had  considered  the  whole  process  adopted 
with  respect  to  election  petitions  from  the 
first  step  to  the  last — from  the  origrinal 
entering  into  recognizances  to  the  final 
taxation  of  costs  consequent  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  inquiry.     In  the  course  of 
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considering  the  progress  of  such  a  pro-  • 
ceeding  it  appeared    to  him   that   there 
were  obscurities  in  the  law  which  ought  to 
be  cleared    up,    and  which   he  thought 
might  be  cleared  up  without  much  diffi- 
culty— cleared  up,  too,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  to  a  considerable  diminution   of 
the  uncertainty  as  well  as   the  expense 
consequent  upon  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.    He  thought,   that   the  motion 
with  which  he  should  conclude  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  any  other  mea- 
sure that  might  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  House ;  because  whatever  tribunal  the 
House  might  think  proper  to  appoint  for 
the  trial  of  controverted  elections,  he  be- 
lieved there  would  still  remain  an  equal 
necessity  for  improving  the  law  respecting 
the  entering  into  recognizances  and  the 
taxation  of  costs.     Whether  the  tribunal 
which  was  to  have  the  power  of  deciding 
upon  controverted  elections  were  to  be  a 
tribunal   selected  from  the  Members  of 
that  House,  or  whether  it  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  Parltamenti  he  apprehended 
that  some  recognizances  would  always  be 
required  in  cases  where  petitions   were 
lodged  against  the  return  of  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.    In  that  case  his 
motion  would  be  useful,  because  it  would 
tend  to  amend  and  improve  the  law  upon 
a  point  upon  which  it  was  at  present  de- 
cidedly defective.      He    avowed  at  the 
outset  that  his  great  object  in  proposing 
the  appointment  of  a  select  Committee  re- 
specting the  costs  and  recognizances  inci- 
dental to  the  trial  of  controverted  election 
petitions  would  be  to  diminish,  if  possible, 
the  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the  House 
itself.    These  were  subordinate  matters, 
and  comparatively  of  very  minor  import- 
ance, but  they  were  matters  quite  unfit 
for  the  consideration  of  a  popular  assembly, 
biassed  in  a  considerable  degree  as  such 
an  assembly  must  at  all  times  be  by  party 
feeling  and  party  spirit.     If  they  could  so 
clear  the  law  that  there  should  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  an  appeal  to  the  House  with 
regard   to  the  subordinate  points  of  the 
sufficiency  of  security,  or  the  extension  of 
time,  they  would  advance,  he  thought  ma. 
terially  in  diminishing  the  influence  of 
party  spirit  upon  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings.    In  entering  upon  this  subject  he 
felt  It  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  from 
considerations  both  of  policy  and  justice, 
to  divest  his  argument  of  every  vestige  of 
party  spirit,  and  to  throw  out  no  reflections 


that  might  be  distasteful  to  gentlemen  on 
either  side  of  the  House ;  but  he  thought  he 
mightventure  to  say,  that  all  who  recollected 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  upon 
the  Pontefract,  Bodmin,  Dublin,  Ipswich, 
Sligo,  and  Portarlington  election  petitions 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session — all 
who  recollected  the  debates  and  decisions 
which   had  been  come  to  by  the  House 
upon  those  cases — would  admit,  that  it 
must  be  desirable  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  the   House.     He  thought  they 
might  do  so,  by  clearing  off  some  of  the 
obscurities  which  at  present  blemished  the 
statute  of  9th  George  1st,  by  which  these 
proceedings  were  regulated.    He  wished  it 
to  be  observed,  that  he  confined  his  mo- 
tion exclusively  to  the  recognizances  and 
to  the  taxation  of  costs.    The  law  pro- 
vided, that  the  recognizances  should  be 
entered  into  before  the  Speaker,  but  hd 
it  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  sufficiency 
of  the  security  should  be  established  be- 
fore the  recognizances  were  entered  into, 
or  whether  the  inquiry  upon  that  point 
might  not  be  entered  into  afterwards.  Out 
of  this  doubt  many  difficulties  had  arisen. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  Session  a  case 
occurred  in  which  the  surety,  wishing  to 
give  his  recognizance,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  foreseeing  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient to  him  to  be  called  upon  to  esta- 
blish   his   sufficiency,    applied    to    the 
Speaker  to  receive  his  security,  leaving  it 
afterwards  to  be  determined  whether  that 
security    were    sufficient    or   not.    The 
Speaker  most  properly  refused  to  accede 
to  the  request ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  application  being  made,  showed 
that  the  law  upon  the  point  was  equivocal, 
and,  therefore,  required  to  be  amended. 
He  thought  it  most  advisable  that  some 
short  enactment  should  be  introduced  to 
clear  up  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  or 
that  those  who  hereafter  would  have  to 
determine  upon  these  subordinate  points 
might    do  so  without  the    necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  body  of  the  House.    A 
simplification  of  the  law,  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
upon  these  minor  points,  would  be  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  those  who  in- 
tended honestly,  and  would  also  have  a 
great  tendency  to  diminish  unnecessary 
expense.    One  of  the  most  painful  discus- 
sions they  had  had  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  was  that  which  arose  out  of 
the  Pontefract  case.  The  law  required  not 
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only  that  the  safficiency  of  the  surety 
should  be  ascertained  by  examination — 
not  only,  that  the  place  of  residence,  should 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
who  the  party  was — but  it  also  required 
that  ''additions"  to  the  name  and  resi- 
dence should  be  given.  Surely  this  was 
unnecessary.  If  the  name  were  known, 
and  the  place  of  residence  known,  what 
necessity  could  there  be  for  requiring 
''  additions  ?"  In  the  Pontefract  case>  all 
the  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  tradesman  residing  in  the  Regent's- 
park  could  properly  be  called  a  gentleman 
or  not.  Long  and  angry  discussions  often- 
times arose  out  of  petty  points  of  that 
description — discussions  which  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic time,  and  which  almost  invariably 
ended  without  affording  satisfaction  to 
either  party.  It  was  most  desirable  that 
the  law  should  be  so  simplified  as  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  them  for  the  future. 
Another  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Select  Committee  would  be  the  defective 
form  of  the  recognizance.  It  had  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  form  of  the  recog- 
nizance,  as  at  present  drawn,  was  defec- 
tive, and,  consequently,  liable  to  raise 
disputes.  This  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Then  some  difficulty,  or  some  inconve- 
nience had  of  late  years  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  the  Master  in 
Chancery  for  the  duty  he  had  to  perform 
with  respect  to  election  petitions.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Brougham,  Masters  in  Chancery 
were,  he  believed,  prevented  from  taking 
any  fee.  The  law  upon  that  point  ought 
to  be  cleared  up.  If  it  were  the  intention 
of  the  House  that  the  duty  which  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  had  to  perform,  with 
respect  to  election  petitions,  should  be 
continued,  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  be  paid.  He 
trusted,  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion 
with  him  that  some  advantage  would  re- 
sult from  a  careful  revision  of  all  these 
points  by  a  Select  Committee.  The  other 
point  to  which  he  should  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  would  be 
the  taxation  of  costs.  There  were  two  main 
heads  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  election 
petitions : — Firsti  the  legal  expenses,  being 
the  expenses  of  solicitors  and  counsel ; 
second,  the  expenses  of  witnesses.  It  was 
of  very  great  importance  to  witnesses  that 
(in  early  decision  ahoold  be  come  to  with 


respect  to  the  sums  which  they  were  to 
receive.  The  law  provided,  that,  unless 
the  parties  agreed  between  themselves,  the 
taxation  of  costs  should  be  referred  to  an 
officer  of  that  House,  or  to  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery;  and  if  the  par- 
ties did  not  agree,  the  process  of  tax- 
ing the  costs  was  found  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive. The  fees  were  considerable ;  but 
it  was  only  right  that  he  should  mention 
that,  as  far  as  the  taxing  bills  of  witnesses 
went,  the  expense  had  of  late  been  very 
much  diminished  by  enabling  the  parties, 
if  they  both  agreed,  to  refer  the  matter  to 
an  officer  of  the  House.  Since  that  ar- 
rangement had  been  entered  into,  the 
proportion  of  cases  referred  to  the  officer 
of  the  House  was  very  great  as  compared 
with  the  cases  referred  to  the  Master  in 
Chancery.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ex- 
perience which  had  thus  been  afforded  to 
them,  he  thought  they  might  devise  a  plan 
by  which  these  expenses  might  be  still 
further  diminished.  An  officer  had  lately 
been  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  private  bills.  He 
believed,  that  that  officer  had  discharged 
his  duty  most  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
parties  immediately  concernedi  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public.  He  (Sir 
R«  Peel)  wished,  therefore,  to  throw  it  out 
for  consideration  whether,  as  they  had 
such  an  officer  appointed,  whose  time 
could  not  be  fully  occupied  in  determining 
the  expenses  of  private  bills,  it  might  not 
be  well  to  make  nim  the  judge  in  all  mat- 
ters of  expense  connected  with  election 
petitions.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought,  that 
much  advantage  would  result  from  employ- 
ing a  person  acting  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  with  the  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Speaker  upon  matters  of 
doubt,  and  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
which  he  might  come.  He  thought,  too,  it 
might  also  be  fitting  for  the  House  to 
consider  whether  some  new  arrangement 
might  not  be  made  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  costs.  At  present,  the  costs 
were  not  paid  by  the  parties  presenting 
the  petition,  unless  the  petition  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Committee  to  be  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
thought  it  might  very  well  be  open  for 
consideration,  whether  a  report  from  the 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  '^  prob- 
able or  reasonable  ground"  for  the  pe- 
tition might  not  be  sufficient  to  impose 
upon  the  petitioners  the  payment  of  the 
coats.    He  wished  the  SeleGt  Committ^ 
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to  enter  only  into  an  inquiry  upon  these 
subordinate  matten.  He  was  induced  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee, because  he  felt  satisfied,  that  no 
partial  amendment  of  the  present  system 
•—no  inquiry  which  did  not  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  upon  election  pc« 
titions-^could  possibly  be  satisfactory.  He 
was  anxious,  therefore,  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  obscuri- 
ties which  existed  in  the  law  with  respect 
to  these  subordinate  matters,  might  not  be 
cleared  up  previous  to  his  bringing  in  the 
Bill  of  wnich  he  had  given  notice  that 
evenings  and  which  he  should  introduce 
on  the  1 1th  of  May.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet concluded  by  moving,  *'  that  a  Se- 
lect Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  law  and  practice  relating  to  the  en- 
tering into  recognizances,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  in  the  matter  of  election  pe- 
titions, and  to  report  their  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

Viscount  Howick  entirely  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  in 
the  expediency  of  devising  some  plan  for 
rendering  the  proceedings  arising  out  of 
contested  elections  more  simple,  and  for 
removing  those  doubts  which  existed  in 
regard  to  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  He  was 
sure,  all  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
preventing,  by  a  simpler  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, those  appeals  to  the  House  coUec- 
tifely,  which  had  been  so  common  during 
the  present  Session,  and  the  House,  and 
the  country,  were  deeply  obliged  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  having  devoted  his 
attention  to  this  important  subject.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  recollect,  that 
an  hon*  and  learned  Member  of  that 
House,  who  had  left  the  country  for  the 
present,  had  introduced  a  measure  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Session  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  con- 
tested elections,  several  clauses  of  which 
were  intended  to  remedy  some  of  those 
evils  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
alluded.  The  provisions  of  that  bill  were 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  moved  for,  and  he 
trusted  their  attention  would  be  directed 
to  the  measure.  Bv  the  bill  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  it  was  proposed,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  frivo- 
lous or  vexatious  petitions,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
those  which  were  well  founded,  that  a  de- 
pMit  ihOttld  be  made  before  any  prooaed- 


ings  took  place  in  relation  to  any  con- 
tested election.  He  thought  this  was  a 
point  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  had  only  risen  to 
express  a  hope,  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended to,  ana  to  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet. 

Motion  agreed  toi  the  Committee  to 
be  nominated  on  a  future  day. 

Standimo  Orders — PrivateBills.] 
Mr.  &  Lefevre,  in  rising  to  make  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  propose,  that  the 
Committee  which  he  asked  for,  should  re- 
vise all  the  standing  orders  of  the  House. 
The  Committee  which  had  sat  last  Ses* 
sioo,  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  them,  and 
introduced  many  important  improvements, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  again 
into  the  whole  subject.  The  new  stand- 
ing orders,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  of  last  Session,  had  worked  so 
well,  that  although  upwards  of  150  private 
bills  had  been  introduced  during  the  pre- 
sent Session^  there  were  only  three  points 
in  reference  to  those  bills,  in  regard  to 
which  any  doubts  had  arisen.  His  ob- 
ject, therefore,  in  moving  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  was  to  have  those 
points  examined,  so  as  to  remove  all 
doubts  which  existed  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  orders  of  the  House. 
There  was,  however,  another  point  to 
which  he  proposed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  should  be  directed.  Material 
differences  existed  between  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  wished  to  assimilate  them 
to  each  other.  In  regard  to  railways, 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  required  the  parties  to  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a  bill  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  but  by  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  no- 
tice was  required  to  be  given  at  two 
different  periods ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  disagreement  between  the  orders  of 
the  two  Houses,  great  inconvenience  was 
entailed  upon  the  parties  applying  for 
bills.  It  was  therefore  important,  that 
the  orders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  assimilated  on  this  point, 
and  he  proposed,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  should  bo  directed  to  that  ob« 
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ject.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  move^ 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  relating  to  private  bills,  and 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  House 
of  LordS|  with  the  view  of  assimilating  as 
much  as  possible  the  standing  orders  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr,  Hume  said,  that  when  private  bills, 
which  had  been  sent  up  from  that  House* 
were  brought  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  clauses  were  often  found  added, 
many  of  which  he  considered  were  use- 
less ;  yet  they  were  given  to  understand, 
that  unless  they  were  consented  to  by  the 
Commons,  the  bills  would  not  pass  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  thought  it  worth 
while  for  the  Committee  to  inquire  whe- 
ther something  might  not  be  done  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  very  glad 
that  something  was  to  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  arose  from  the  difficulty 
of  construing  some  of  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House.  After  what  had  been 
done  by  former  Committees,  he  believed, 
that  the  standing  orders  were  now  nearly 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  little  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  remove  the  doubts 
which  existed  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
few  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  standing  orders 
of  the  two  Houses,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  those  differences  should  be  removed, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  unwilling  to 
depart  from  the  order  of  1836  in  regard 
to  notices  of  private  bills.  He  thought 
it  important,  that  that  order  should  con- 
tinue in  force*  and  that  the  notices  should 
be  still  given  in  February  and  March,  and 
he  did  not  doubt,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would,  when  the  matter  was  fairly  repre- 
sented, consent  to  assimilate  their  orders 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  point.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commit* 
tee,  and  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  render  its  labours  effectual. 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hoo.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  he  was  un- 
able to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
clauses  to  which  the  hon.  Member  bad 
alluded;  but,  as  the  subject  had  been 
mentioned,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
his  testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  private  business  was  conducted 
in  the  other  House  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chairman  of  Committees.  But  for 
the  care  which  that  noble  Lord  bestowed 


upon  the  private  business  of  Parliament, 
they  would  have  a  great  deal  of  legisla-* 
tion  in  no  way  creditable  to  that  House. 
It  was  not  right,  however,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  depend  on  a  noble 
Lord  in  another  place  for  correcting  their 
errors,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  any  means 
could  be  devised  for  remedying  the  de- 
fect. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  the  difference 
between  the  standing  orders  of  the  two 
Houses  in  regard  to  the  periods  for  giving 
notice  of  any  application  to  Parliament 
for  private  bills  had  given  rise  to  great 
difficulties,  and  been  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  to  those  parties  who  had 
embarked  in  great  and  important  under- 
takings. He  therefore  trusted,  that  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
would  be  to  assimilate  the  orders  of  the 
two  Houses  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  inconvenience  for  the  future. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Committee  to  be 
nominated  on  a  future  day. 

Joint-stock  Banks.]  The  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  moving  for 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Joint-stock  Banks,  reminded  the  House 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
Committee  had  originated;  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  intended  to  be  a  Committee 
adverse  to  Joint^tock  banking  companies, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  system.  The  Committee  pursued 
their  labours  with  great  pains  and  indus- 
try during  the  first  year,  and  the  several 
members,  thereof  were  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  It  was  revived 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  but  owing  to 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  close 
of  the  Session,  no  report  was  made.  He 
moved  for  the  revival  of  the  Committee 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  originally  pro- 
posed  it.  The  subjects  for  inquiry  were 
the  same — namely,  the  slate  of  Joint- 
stock  banks ;  the  relation  between  those 
banks  and  the  public ;  the  transactions  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  connexion  with 
the  several  branch  banks  in  this  country ; 
the  effect  they  might  produce  on  the  cir- 
culation, and  their  bearing  on  the  whole 
system  of  Joint<stock  banks.  The  House 
had  provided  a  remedy  for  the  case  of 
difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  clergymen  holding  shares  in  Joint- 
stock  banks ;  but  that  remedy  was  only 
temporary,  because  it  was  deemed  incon^ 
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venient  and  injudicious  to  attempt  to 
settle  the  qaesticn  by  piecemeal.  That 
point,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  consi- 
deration. In  fact  the  object  of  his  pre- 
sent motion  was  merely  to  cause  the 
resumption  of  a  task  which  was  still 
incomplete.  His  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  move  to  add  to  the  end  of  the 
motion,  the  words,  "  alao  into  the  st^ite 
of  banking  in  England  generally,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  currency,  and 
the  causes  thereof,  since  December,  1833." 
He  would  suggest  to  his  hon.  Friend,  as 
be  did  on  a  former  occasion,  the  propriety 
of  bringing  on  his  amendment  on  a  future 
day  in  the  shape  of  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  ne  would  not  say  a  single 
word  now  on  the  merits  of  that  proposi- 
tion, because  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
no  result  if  he  entered  partially  into  such 
an  important  discussion,  but  he  would 
simply  observe,  that  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  it 
were  not  present.  He  would,  therefore, 
first  move  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  would  take  care  to 
settle  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  day  on 
which  his  proposition  should  be  brought 
forward. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Committee  to  be 
nominated  on  a  subsequent  day. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  April  27,  1838. 

MiNOTBS.]  PetitioDB  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Ro8B- 
BxnRV,  from  Quoensfcrry,  Glaogow,  and  another  place  in 
Scotland,  against  any  grant  of  money  for  Church  Aooom- 
modatkm.— By  Lord  Dacrb»  from  Royston,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  Pottage;  and  tram  a  place  in  Leicet- 
tershire,  for  the  total  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery. — 
By  the  Eail  of  Harcwood,  from  plaoei  in  Yorkahire,  for 
an  altcratian  in  the  Factoriei'  Act.--By  Lord  Portman, 
from  Swansea,  Chard,  and  several  other  plaon,  by  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  from  Howick,  Chapplebor,  Odhtaada, 
and  other  places,  for  the  immediate  abcdithm  of  Negro 
Slavery ;  and  from  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for 
an  alteration  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Law.— By  the 
Marquess  of  LAwanowva,  from  the  publishers  and  book- 
BcUers  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  protection  of  oopyiight 
against  foreign  piracy.— By  Earl  Browkloiv,  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Grantham  Union,  in  favour  of  the  New 
Poor-law  BilL— By  the  Bishop  of  Low  now ,  from  clergy- 
men of  his  diocese,  against  ttie  empk>yment  of  Christians 
at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans 
in  India ;  and  from  the  clergy  of  the  dioocse  of  Ck)gher, 
against  the  Irish  system  of  National  Eduoatiao. 

Legal  Adviser  —  Canada.]  The 
Earl  of  Winchihea  was  desirous  of  ask- 
ing the  noble  Viscount  a  question  which 
would  be  very  easily  answered.  He  had 
seen  in  a  newspaper  of  that  morning,  that 


a  legal  adviser  had  been  appointed  for  the 
governor-general  of  Canada.  Now,  he 
(Lord  Winchilsea)  begged  to  know  whether 
the  individual  mentioned  in  that  paragraph 
was  not  the  same  individual  who  had  b^n 
at  their  Lordships'  bar  three  or  four  years 
ago  in  a  case  of  shameful  adultery  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  public  journal  to  which  he 
had  alluded  was  in  error  in  reporting  that 
the  appointment  was  made. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  had  been 
arranged,  in  the  first  instance,  that  a  legal 
adviser  should  be  appointed  to  assist  Lord 
Durham ;  but,  upon  reconsideration,  it  was 
decided  otherwise,  and  no  appointment 
took  place. 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  was  glad  to  hear 
what  the  noble  Viscount  had  stated,  and 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction. 

Subject  dropped. 
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MiirtTBS.]     Bill.    Read   a   second  time:— ConioUditcd 
Fund. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  P.  HowAU>,  fkom  Ctrlirie^ 
against  a  grant  of  public  money  to  the  Established  Ghurcli 
of  Scotland.— By  Mr.  Brothbrton,  from  Salford,  to 
extend  the  system  of  Bonded  Warehouaes  to  that  tovm.^— 
By  Mr.  A.  Smith,  from  the  Hertfoid  Union«  in  Ikvour  of 
the  Bill  for  rating  51.  Tenements.— By  Mr.  Aouonbt, 
frtMOQ  the  Brewers  of  Cockermouth,  agidnst  the  Importa- 
tion of  Manx  Beer  free  of  duty.— By  Mr.  Yobkb,  from 
Royston,  for  a  reduction  of  Postage.— >By  Colonel 
CoNOLLY,  from  the  Clergy  of  Rafoe,  and  from  Kilkar- 
gick,  for  an  alteration  In  the  present  system  of  RdigUwi 
Education  In  Ireland  t  and  from  the  MetlMdistB  of 
Don^al,  for  the  immediate  termination  of  Negro  Sla- 
very.—By  Mr.  W.  DUNCOKBS,  from  a  parish  in  the 
county  of  York,  against  the  Venation  of  Chuieh  Pro- 
perty.— By  Mr.  O.  Wood,  fhim  the  Compositors  of  Ken- 
dal, against  the  Copyright  Bill.— By  Sir  O.  STiucKi.Airp, 
fh>m  difibrent  places  in  Yorkshire  and  Huntingdonshire, 
by  Mr.  W.  Dunoombb,  fhnn  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, by  the  ATTORNBY.GBNaBiLL,  from  the  Friends  of 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Bbthbll,  from  Ladies  of  Hull, 
for  the  Immediate  Abolition  oC  Negro  Slavery. — By  Sir 
J.  GRARAii,  from  parishes  in  Pembrokesliire.  to  apply 
eurplus  property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of  Reli- 
gious Instruction. — ^By  Mr.  D.  W.  Hartbv,  from  Col- 
chester, against  the  Rating  of  Tenements  BUL 

Supply  —  Ordnance  Estimates.] 
Sir  H.  Vivian^  on  moving  the  Ordnance 
Estimates,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  said, 
that  on  all  former  occasions  these  esti- 
mates had  been  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  but  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  the  late  clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
within  a  short  period,  had  resigned  his 
seat  in  that  House.  That  officer  was, 
in  fact,  the  proper  person  to  open  those 
estimates  to  the  House,   as    the  wholQ 
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of  the  details  connected  with  them  came 
under  his  notice ;  and  he  feared   lest  on 
that  account  he  should  not  be  fully  able  to 
answer  at  once,and  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  questions  which  would  probably  be  put 
to  him,  and  he  must,  in  that  case,  request 
the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  for,  as  Gen- 
tlemen   must  be  aware,  he,  as  master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance,  could  not  have 
time  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
particulars  of  all  the  estimates  required  for 
the  different  departments  of  the  service. 
He  must  state,  at  the  outset,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  estimates  did  not  arise  from 
any  want  of  vigilance  to  enforce  economy, 
but    from     extraordinary    circumstances 
which    had  led  to    increased    expendi- 
ture.    Members  would  6nd  the  first  item 
of  increase  in  the  second  vote,  which  was 
2,13U.  more  than  that  of  last  year.     But 
this  increase  was  merely  a  transfer  of  so 
much  from  the  first  vote,  the  charge  of  the 
Dublin  commissariat  establishment  having 
been  moved  from  the  first  to  the  second 
vote.    The  next  increase  above  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year  was  of  9,171/.  upon 
the  regiment  of  artillery.     With  respect 
to  this,  he  wished  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  in  the  year  1819  a  reduction  took 
place  both  in  the  regular  array  and  the 
artillery,  by  which  the  artillery  were  re* 
duced  to  eight  companies;  but  while  the 
army  had  been  materially  increased  since 
that  year,  the  artillery  had  experienced  no 
augmentation;  yet  there  were  great  de- 
mands for  this  corps  on  foreign  stations. 
No  less  than   574  men   were  wanted  for 
foreign  service ;  hence  there  were  left  at 
this  time  only  321  effective  men  at  Wool- 
wich and  were  they  not  assisted   by  the 
marines  and  the  rifle  brigade,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  maintain  the  garrison 
there.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  es- 
tablished a  rule  that  there  should  be  Rve 
companies  of  artillery  to  relieve  the  colo- 
nies, but  these  had  since  been  reduced  to 
three  companies,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  owing  to  the  detachments  sent  to 
Canada  and  to  Bermuda,  the  former  of 
which  had  sailed  that  day,  there  was  not 
DOW  a  single  man  left  to  relieve  the  colonies. 
Additional  men,  therefore,  were  wanting, 
and  must  be  supplied.  After  adverting  to  the 
increase  on  the  votes  for  erecting  fortifica- 
tions, and  building  barracks,  the  gallant 
Officer  said    the    article  of    stores  was 
15,000i.  more  this  year  than  last,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  increased    demand    for 
fmall  arms.     In  all  other  nations  altera- 


tions had  been  made  to  a  great  extent  in 
small  arms,  and,  as  was  well  known,  a 
Committee  had  been  appointed,  and  had  sat 
for  some  time,  to  consider  what  alterations 
it  might  be  expedient  to  make  in  the  small 
arms  of  the  English  army.  He  bimseh 
was  extremely  anxious  for  improvement  in 
this  respect,  for  he  thought  it  most  unfair 
to  men  who  hazarded  their  lives  in  battle 
that  they  should  not  have  arms  on  which 
they  could  depend.  He  thought^  too,  that 
a  better  opportunity  could  not  have  been 
found  than  the  present  for  effecting  this 
alteration,  as  900,000  stand  of  arms  which 
were  in  store  had  been  reduced  of  late  to  a 
little  less  than  200,000.  When  he  was  in 
Ireland  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  this 
point,  having  inspected  the  arms  of  each 
man  separately  at  reviews,  and  he  found 
that  one  musket  out  of  five,  and  some- 
times one  out  of  four,  missed  fire.  That, 
he  submitted,  was  not  a  fit  state  for  a 
British  soldier's  arm  to  be  in.  He  might 
mention  also,  that  in  most  cases  the 
muskets  at  present  used  in  the  army  re- 

3uired  so  strong  a  pull  at  the  trigger  in 
ischarging  them  as  almost  certainly  to 
pull  them  out  of  the  right  direction.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  soldier  could  feel  so  confident  as  he 
ought  to  do.  The  Committee  had,  there- 
fore, decided  on  a  pattern  carbine  and  a 
pattern  rifle,  which  he  hoped  would  prove 
satisfactory.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
addition  of  15,000/.  to  this  estimate.  The 
next  item  of  this  vote  was  for  shells,  shot, 
&c.  Now  he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  in  many  of  the 
objections  he  was  accustomed  to  urge 
against  the  accumulation  of  stores,  and 
from  the  moment  that  he  bad  come  into 
the  office  he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  he 
had  made  every  endeavour  to  enforce  this 
principle  with  respect  to  every  article  of 
stores,  and  he  must  say,  that  since  the 
year  1815  this  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
department.  Since  that  date  stores  to  the 
amount  of  above  2,000,000/.  of  money  had 
been  sold  off,  and  the  stores  in  hand  had 
been  in  consequence  reduced  as  low  as  was 
expedient.  The  gallant  Officer  nextreferred 
to  those  items  in  which  there  was  a  decrease 
of  expenditure,  and  then  said,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  an  increase  of  51,205/.  above 
the  estimates  of  last  year ;  but  the  whole 
amount  to  be  voted  this  year  above  last 
would  be  148,708/.,  in  consequence  of  the 
receipts  from  the  Treasury  not  having 
been  so  great  this  year  by  97,5031,    Hq 
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must  repeat^  that  it  had  been  his  great 
object  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the 
Ordnance  ever  since  he  had  come  to  the 
direction  of  the  establishment,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  remarked  that  since  1830 
in  the  two  first  articles — that  was  to  say^ 
in  the  civil  departments  at  the  Tower  and 
at  Woolwich,  no  less  than  32,000/.  had 
been  saved.  Much  had  been  said  in 
depreciation  of  the  activity  and  industry 
with  which  the  department  of  the  Ordnance 
was  conducted,  and  it  was  stated,  that  it 
ought  to  undergo  considerable  reductions, 
in  reference  to  which  he  begged  to  observe, 
that  the  business  in  that  department  was 
at  present  so  great,  that  those  who  were 
employed  there  had  almost  more  to  do 
than  they  could  dispose  of.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  principal  clerk  in  the 
Board  of  Works  had  told  him,  that  however 
early  he  rose  in  the  morning,  and  however 
late  he  went  to  bed,  he  could  hardly,  after 
all,  get  through  his  work.  It  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  degree  of  business  in  the 
Master-General's-office  if  be  mentioned 
that  in  one  year  the  number  of  papers  and 
documents  which  he  looked  over  and  made 
minutes  of  was  1,500,  and  the  number  of 
letters  he  answered  was  7,000.  The 
minutes  of  the  board  occupied  13,673 
pages ;  and  there  were  36,000  letters  re- 
ceived, and  50,000  sent  out,  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged 
of  want  of  economy,  he  would  say,  that  an 
establishment  in  which  a  saving  of  32,000/. 
had  been  made  in  one  department  could 
not  be  an  uneconomical  establishment.  In 
conclusion,  he  could  with  truth  assure  the 
House  that  ever  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  Ordnance  department,  it  had  been  his 
anxious  and  constant  wish  and  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  as  much  as 
possible,  as  far  as  that  could  be  done 
consistently  with  the  maintaining  of  its 
efiBciency.  He  felt,  however,  that  he 
should  fail  in  his  duty  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  if  he  carried  the  reduction 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  establishment.  He  would  now 
move  the  first  vote  in  the  estimates,  namely, 
the  grant  of  a  sum  of  60,408/.  for  salaries 
&c.|  of  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
Tower  and  of  Pall-mall. 

Hr.  Hume  had  been  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  recommending  a  simplification  and 
consolidation  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  he  was  sorry  to 
9A]f  had  not  been  attended  to.    Svery 


article  required  for  the  use  of  the  Ord* 
nance  department,  except,  perhaps,  guns 
and  muskets,  might  be  supplied  by  con- 
tract annually,  the  same  as  in  the  army,  a 
plan  which  he  contended  was  much  pre* 
ferable  to  allowing  a  mass  of  articles  to  be 
piled  up  for  years  in  store-houses  at  an 
enormous  charge  to  the  country  for  ware- 
houses, keepers,  &c.  He  thought  that  a 
department  which  required  at  present 
nearly  60,000/.  a-year  might  be  as  well 
and  as  efTectively  conducted  at  one*-tenth 
of  that  sum»  if  the  expenses  of  storehouses 
and  officers  were  done  away  w  ith.  Keep- 
ing articles  in  storehouses  in  large  quan* 
tities  for  years  was  a  useless  incumbrance 
to  the  country,  as  well  by  reason  of  the 
great  expense  as  of  the  risk  and  loss  upon 
perishable  articles.  This  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  was,  at  length,  though  reluctantly, 
admitted  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
In  the  army  every  thing  was  supplied  by 
annual  contract,  without  the  expense  of 
storeroom  or  the  risk  of  decay  and 
destruction.  He  should  not  do  justice  to 
preceding  Masters- General  of  the  Ord- 
nance if  he  did  not  state  that  a  consider- 
able reduction  had  taken  place  every  year 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  He 
thought,  however^  that  it  would  still  admit 
of  much  greater  reduction.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond's  report,  dated  February,  1837, 
recommended  a  consolidation  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  recommendations 
contained  in  that  report  had  never  since 
received  the  smallest  consideration,  much 
less  had  they  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
signed  by  Lords  Howick,  Palmerston, 
Russell,  and  others  now  iu  office.  Why, 
he  asked,  did  not  some  one  of  those  noble 
Lords  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  that  report  into  effect?  Their  omit- 
ting to  do  so,  was  downright  negligence, 
and  he  must  say,  that  if  the  House  of 
Commons  did  its  duty,  which  it  did  not, 
it  would  make  Ministers  do  theirs.  He 
was  anxious,  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary at  War,  should  state  to  the  House 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were 
respecting  the  consolidation  of  the  differ- 
ent military  departments.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention 
to  place  the  ordnance  and  artillery  depart- 
ments under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Forces,  thereby 
saying  the  expenses  of  the  board.  He 
was  most  willing  to  acknowledge  that  no 
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army  in  the  world  had  a  better  engineer 
or  artillery  corps  than  the  British.  He 
wished  also  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
many  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
whether  there  was  any  of  the  Ordnance 
stores  to  be  supplied  by  contracti  the  same 
as  in  the  army?  and  whether  there  was 
any  necessity  for  having  vast  numbers  of 
great  coats  lying  idle  in  storehouses  ? 
Might  not  they  be  contracted  for  ?  If  it 
was  found  beneficial  to  the  army  to  con- 
tract for  clothing,  why  should  it  not  be 
equally  so  for  the  Ordnance  ?  Nothing, 
it  was  true,  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  income 
and  expenditure  were  kept,  but  still  there 
was  no  necessity  for  keeping  up  so  expens- 
ive an  establishment.  He  wished  also, 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done  about  con- 
solidating the  departments  abroad.  The 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  had 
made  a  most  important  statement,  and 
one  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House,  respecting  the  state  of  the  muskets 
in  the  army.  He  stated,  that  not  one 
musket  in  four,  and  sometimes  in  five, 
was  fit  for  service.  What  an  imputation 
was  that  to  cast  upon  the  previous  ma- 
nagement of  the  department !  He  had 
made  the  same  statement  before,  and  its 
troth  was  now  admitted  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  the  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance.  He  recollected  having 
heard  when  he  was  in  India,  that  the  mus- 
kets which  were  sent  out  from  this  coun* 
tr^  for  the  use  of  the  ftrroy,  were  frequently 
without  touch  holes.  The  expense  of  a 
man  was  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
musket,  and  yet  soldiers  were  constantly 
exposed  to  danger  and  loss  of  life  from 
the  defective  condition  of  their  arms.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  informed  the 
House  that  the  number  of  muskets  kept 
in  store  had  been  reduced  from  900,000 
to  200|000.  He  was  yery  glad  of  it,  and 
only  wished  the  remainder  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Thames.  He  was  informed 
that  the  French  and  Belgian  armies  were 
supplied  with  arms  of  an  infinitely  lupe- 
rior  description  to  those  used  by  the  Bri- 
tish army*  There  was  no  economy  in 
getting  a  musket  for  195.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  give  40s.  for  a  good  one* 
He  hoped  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance would  at  once  get  rid  of  all  the  old 
arms,  as  no  soldier  ought  to  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  having  a  defective  weapon. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  increase  that  had 
tftken   plaoe  in   our  military  force,   he 


thought  it  was  not  required.  Tbe  three 
companies  of  artillery  that  had  been  ad* 
ded,  were,  in  bis  opinion,  unnecessary. 
The  country  could  do  without  them,  and 
their  addition  was  the  less  defensible  when 
the  present  state  of  the  revenue  was  con- 
sidered. He  also  objected  to  them,  be* 
cause  the  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  which  were  urged  as  the 
ground  of  the  increase  were  brought  about 
by  the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  on  the  proposition  of 
Ministers.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  had  thrown  the 
blame  of  the  revolt  in  Canada,  on  the 
Ministers,  and  yet  he  had  voted  for  those 
resolutions.  Did  hon.  Members  consider, 
that  for  the  last  three  years,  there  had 
been  a  progressive  increase  of  expenditure? 
In  1835,  including  the  interest  on  the 
debt  and  all,  the  expenditure  had  been 
48,764,000/.  :  in  1836,  it  increased  to 
50,749,000/. ;  and  last  year,  it  amounted 
to  51,319,000/.,  thus  showing  an  increase 
in  the  whole  expenditure  of  more  than 
2,500,000/.  In  every  branch  of  ex* 
penditure  there  had  been  an  increase* 
The  army  in  1835,  cost  6,400,000/.;  in 
1836,  it  cost  6,472,000/.;  in  1837. 
6,521,000/. ;  and  in  the  present  year  it 
cost  more  than  7,000,000/.  The  navy 
cost  in  1835,  4,100,000/.;  in  1836,  it 
amounted  to  4,200,000/. ;  in  1837,  it  cost 
4,751,000/. ;  and  in  the  present  year  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase*  In 
this  year,  by  the  accounts  already  laid  on 
the  table,  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  710,000/.  beyond  the  in- 
come. He  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  West -India  loan  cost  the 
country  24,000,000/.;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  Session  he  should  be  able 
to  show,  that  from  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  that  loan,  the  country  would 
have  to  pay  25,000,000/.  There  was 
also  an  increase  of  the  interest  of  the  un- 
funded debt,  though  the  actual  amount 
of  the  debt  had  been  diminished.  In 
1835,  when  there  were  29,000,000/.  of 
Exchequer  bills  out,  the  interest  was  not 
more  than  700,000/.,  but  now,  when 
the  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  had 
been  diminished^  the  interest  was  about 
900,000/.  This  was  caused  by  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Gfovern- 
raent.  He  had  no  doubt  that  1,000,000/* 
would  not  coyer  the  difierence  between 
the  income  and  expenditure*  He  did  not 
intend  to  diyide^the  House  on  (his  votOi 
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for  it  was  a  farce  to  go  to  divisions  on 
matters  to  which  hon.  Meuiliers  did  not 
seem  to  have  given  much  consideration. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  and  to  ask  whether  Government 
had  taken  any  step  towards  effecting  the 
consolidation  of  the  military  departments, 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  whether  it 
was  intended  to  continue  the  present  com- 
mander of  the  forces  as  at  present.  As 
long  as  Lord  Hill  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  forces,  and  the  Ministers,  as  at  present, 
possessed  no  power  over  the  army,  there 
would  be  no  reductions. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  that  the  Minis- 
ters were  not  to  blame  for  not  carrying  into 
effect  the  consolidation  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  which  thehon.  Member  had  al- 
luded. They  admitted,  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement was  defective,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  hon.  Member  had  stated. 
Whatever  was  in  the  power  of  that  officer 
to  effect  had  been  done  by  the  present 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  He 
admitted,  that  the  system  was  very  defective 
though,  if  he  were  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
its  amendment,  it  would  meet  with  great 
opposition.  The  discussion  of  such  a 
measure  would  take  up  a  considerable 
time,  and  any  one  who  should  look  at  the 
order-book  and  see  the  state  of  other  busi- 
ness in  the  House  must  see,  that  to  bring 
forward  such  a  measure  at  present  would 
only  embarrass  the  business  of  the  House. 

Captain  Boldero  felt  called  upon  to  offer 
a  few  words  on  some  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny.  That  hon.  Member's  reflec- 
tion upon  the  jaoble  Lord  in  the  command 
of  the  forces,  that  as  long  as  he  (Lord 
Hill)  continued  in  that  command  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  any  reduction,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ill-timed.  The  noble 
Lord  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  reduc- 
tions than  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
He  had  only  the  distribution  of  the  forces. 
The  reductions  were  in  the  department  of 
the  Secretary  at  War.  The  hon.  Member 
had  said,  that  any  increase  in  the  artillery 
was  unnecessary.  In  that  he  was  much 
mistaken.  Three  companies  of  artillery 
had  been  embarked  that  day,  and  there 
were  at  present  not  more  than  300  effect- 
ive artillery  men  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
duty  at  the  arsenal  and  the  places  adjacent 
required  not  fewer  than  eighty  sentinels, 
so  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  men  were 
to  be  on  duty  each  day;  but,  taking  the 

(Moalties,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 


men  were  employed  in  cooking  for  the 
others,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  men 
would  be  out  of  bed  every  other  night.  In 
fact,  the  artillery  at  Woolwich  was  in  that 
state,  and  the  duty  so  severe,  that,  unless 
a  regiment  were  sent  to  assist  them,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
the  force.  While  the  reliefs  intended  for 
some  of  the  West-Indian  islands  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  delayed  more  than 
twelve  months.  The  duties  of  the  artillery 
were  of  a  most  arduous  nature.  They 
were  called  upon  to  act  as  infantry  sol* 
diers,  sometimes  as  cavalry ;  and  they 
had  besides,  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to  study  and  to  the  practice  of 
gunnery.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
there  was  only  one  company  of  artillery, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that 
small  number,  there  were  only  two  gun- 
ners to  each  gun,  assisted  by  the  natives ; 
so  that,  if  called  into  action,  and  the  two 
gunners  were  wounded,  the  gun  would 
become  useless.  He  denied,  that  the  stores 
were  superabundant.  The  artillery  and 
engineers  had  no  staff  appointments,  which 
was  a  great  evil,  but  it  proceeded  altoge- 
ther from  that  spirit  of  parsimony  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  was  so  great 
an  advocate.  The  artillery  had  not  officers 
enough,  and  the  duty  of  the  few  was  very 
severe,  they  could  not  claim  one  day's 
leave  of  absence,  whilst  other  officers  were 
frequently  allowed  three  months.  There 
was  one  point  to  which  he  begged  leave  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House.  Crime 
had  of  late  considerably  decreased  in  Wool- 
wich, and  the  punishments  now,  as  com- 
pared with  former  year8,was  as  one  to  forty. 
The  chief  crime  prevalent  was  the  sale  of 
necessaries,  and  he  wished  that  the  pur- 
chasers could  be  severely  punished. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  adverting  to  the 
ordnance  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, observed,  that  all  must  concur  in 
thinking  that  such  a  work  should  be  com- 
pleted in  as  uniform  and  perfect  a 
state  as  possible.  In  his  opinion,  that 
could  be  effected  only  by  having  them 
completed  in  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
ble. Such  extensive  alterations  were 
constantly  making  in  the  country  by  the 
formation  of  railroads  and  other  projects, 
that  if  the  completion  of  the  ordnance 
surveys  were  spread  over  thirty  or  forty 
years,  so  far  from  being  uniformly  perfect, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  inequality  in 
that  respect  between  the  maps  completed 
in  the  early  and  the  maps  completed  ii^ 
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the  latter  part  of  the  survey.     In  his  opi- 
nion it  was  a  false  economy,  that  woald 
prevent  the  desirable  object  of  completing 
the  ordnance  survevs  from  being  carried 
into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
He  wished  to  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  asking  the  noble  Lord  opposite  whether 
the  statement  in  the  public  papers,  that 
an  application  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  a  supply  of  arms,  which  applica- 
cation  was  founded  on  the  existing  treaty, 
had  been  complied  with,  was  true  ?    Ad- 
verting to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Meml^T  for  Kilkenny,  he  observed,  that 
that   hon.  Gentleman  frequentlv   placed 
hon.  Members  who  did  not  wish   to  see 
the  establishment  of  the  country  cut  down 
in  a  verv  difficult  position.     He  must  be 
permitted,  however,  to  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  that  he  never  knew  an 
instance  in  which  the  lapse  of  time  had  so 
completely   mellowed    an    opposition    to 
large  public  expenditure  as  it  had  done 
in  that  hon.  Gentleman's  case.     He  did 
not  know  the  cause ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  difference  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
tone    on  such  questions   now,  as    con- 
trasted with  his  tone  when  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  as  great  as  between  a  musket 
primed  and  loaded  and  a  musket  with- 
out a  touchhole.    The  hon.  Member  now 
**  roared  like  a  nightingale."  For  instance, 
there  was  the  subject  of  the  mission  to 
Canada.    The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
seemed  to  consider  the  proposition  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  that  subject  a  most 
reasonable  one.     When  he  was  in  office, 
the  hon.  Member  warmly  objected  to  the 
allowances  proposed  to  be  given  to  Lord 
Gosford.     But  when  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel; 
and  his  friends  expressed   their  opinion 
that  the  allowances  which  had  been  given 
to  Lord  Gosford  were  sufficient  for  Lord 
Durham,  the  hon.  Member  thought  very 
differently,  and  voted  with  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  that  occasion.     It  was  very 
hard,  when  they  hoisted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's colours,  to  be  thus  deserted  by  him. 
Lord  John  Ritssell  would  answer  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's   question  respecting 
the  arms  sent  to  Spain  as  correctly  as  his 
not  being  prepared  would  allow  him.     A 
request,  founded  on  the  existing  treaty, 
had  certainly  been  some  time  ago  made  to 
her  Majesty's  Ministers   by  the  Spanish 
government  for  100,000  muskets.     It  was 
thought  by  her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  application  ought  to  be  complied  with, 


and  about  six  months  ago  the  last  50,000 
of  the  100,000  asked  for  were  sent  to 
Spain.  The  Spanish  government  subse- 
quently requested  that  the  remainder  of 
the  number  for  which  they  had  originally 
applied  should  be  sent  to  them.  The 
British  Government  replied,  that  the  whole 
number  of  muskets  for  which  the  govern- 
ment  of  Spain  had  applied  had  been  fur- 
nished. Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  terms  of  the  existing 
treaty  bound  them  to  comply  with  their 
request. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  statement.  It  appeared  one 
hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  had  been 
sent,  of  which  only  50,000  had  reached 
their  destination. 

Lord  John  Russell  repeated,  that  the 
last  50,000  of  the  1 00,000  had  been  sent 
off  about  six  months  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the 
Spanish  government  complained  that 
they  had  received  only  50,000. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  only  repeat 
that  100,000  were  furnished.  The  Spanish 
government  certainly  represented  that 
50,000,  or  some  less  number,  had  not 
reached  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Perhaps  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Don  Carlos. 

Sir  Hussey  Vwian^  in  reply,  begged  to 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  that  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey  would  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  he  found  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  the  maps  be  made  so 
perfect  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sug- 
gested they  should  be.  Those  which  bad 
been  already  begun,  without  laying  down 
the  railways  which  subsequently  inter- 
sected them,  must  be  finished.  With 
reference  to  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  observed  that  great  diffi- 
culty was  involved  in  the  principle  which 
he  sought  to  establish.  The  corps  of  the 
royal  artillery  and  of  the  royal  engineers 
were,  of  course,  two  scientific  corps,  and 
it  was  not  in  a  day,  in  a  month,  or  a  year, 
that  men  could  be  so  trained  as  to  be 
effective  in  either  service ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  their  numbers.  He 
thought,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  that  this 
was  being  ''  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." If,  at  the  period  of  1793,  when  the 
French  war  began,  instead  of  sending  out 
a  miserable  body  of  men — miserable  in 
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point  of  numbers  only  he  meant,  because 
no  men  could  have  behared  more  gal- 
lantly— but  if  this  country  had  sent  for- 
ward 25,000  men  (as  he  had  said  before 
ten  years  since),  he  believed  the  long  and 
calamitous  war  which  followed  might  have 
been  avoided.  When  we  had  the  same 
game  to  play  in  1815,  we  raised  30,000 
men  at  once,  and  by  this  determined  mode 
of  action  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
gained.  Again,  to  have  only  young  regi- 
ments to  act  upon  a  sudden  opening  of 
hostilities  had  been  found  from  experience 
to  be  a  most  objectionable  system.  Young 
men  were  soon  fit  only  for  hospitals, 
whilst  old  regiments  bore  the  fatigue  in- 
finitely better.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  continually  recurred  to  his  fa- 
vourite period  of  1792.  The  artillery 
were  then  between  4,000  and  5,000 
strong ;  they  had  been  since  increased  to 
7,000.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Eleven 
colonies  had  since  been  added  to  the 
empire,  and  the  services  of  1,400  men 
were  required;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
relieve  those  who  were  on  service  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny complained  of  the  amount  of  stores ; 
and  he  (Sir  Hussey  Vivian)  had  already 
stated,  that  be  objected  to  the  system,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
them  to  too  low  a  scale,  and  he  instanced 
powder.  With  respect  to  great  coats, 
ne  found  they  were  supplied  much  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  obtained  in  another 
way.  He  found  that  the  old  coats  were 
sold  even  as  a  great  boon  to  the  poorer 
classes  for  about  45.  each.  Again,  where 
they  had  stores  of  every  description  in  all 
the  colonies,  &c.,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
away  with  the  office  of  storekeeper. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  several  others, 
after  a  conversation  on  the  advantages 
to  arise  from  the  establishment  of  libraries 
for  the  army,  improving  military  prisons, 
and  providing  places  in  which  the  soldiers 
could  enjoy  recreation  and  manly  exercise, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  supply  the 
different  military  stations  at  home  and 
abroad  with  books  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers. 

Captain  Wood  also  complained  of  the 
exclusion  of  soldiers  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Parks,  and  said,  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  as  free 
access  to  those  places  as  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Lord  J,  Russell  stated,  that  the  exclu- 


sion had  existed  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  continued. 

Captain  Boldero  suggested,  that  estab- 
lishing savings  banks  or  benefit  societies 
in  the  army  would  be  advantageous,  as  by 
that  means  men  who  were  discontented 
with  the  service  would  be  enabled  to  lay 
by  as  much  as  would  purchase  their  own 
discharge. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  com« 
manding  officers  with  whom  he  had  com- 
municated on  the  subject  seemed  to  dis- 
approve of  any  proposition  of  the  kind. 
His  own  opinion,  however,  was  favourable 
to  any  plan  which  would  put  the  soldier 
in  the  way  of  resuming  witn  advantage  to 
himself  habits  of  industry. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry.]  Viscount 
Howick  moved,  that  the  sum  of  80,280/. 
be  granted  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  volunteer  corps  for  the  year  ending 
3 1st  March  next. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  vote,  he  would  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  take  this  course. 
He  had  always  objected  to  the  yeomanry, 
because  it  was  a  partisan  force,  and  it  was 
one  which  was  not  favourably  regarded  by 
the  public.  He  knew,  that  the  opinion  of 
some  Gentlemen  was,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  force  was  fair  and  unexcep- 
tionable, and  that  it  comprised  individuals 
of  different  political  opinions;  but  some 
corps  were  entirely  Conservative,  and  he 
believed,  that  very  few,  or  none*  were 
entirely  Liberal.  He  looked  upon  every 
force  only  as  it  served  to  keep  the  public 
peace;  but  be  had  presented  petition  after 
petition  complaining  that  this  corps  was 
used  for  party  purposes.  The  petitioners 
had  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  a 
regular  military  force,  if  such  employment 
were  necessary,  but  they  were  opposed  to 
any  partisan  force.  The  House  would 
doubtless  recollect,  that  a  few  years  ago, 
he  believed  it  was  when  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  was  Home  Secretary,  Govern- 
ment had  intended  to  abolish  this  force 
entirely;  he  was  sorry  that  the  House 
had  not  now  before  it  the  evidence  then 
furnished  to  the  Government  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  corps  as  compared  with  the 
militia,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  intended 
to  abolish  the  corps;  now,  however,  a 
part  only  was  to  be  disbanded  and  part 
was  to  be  kept  on  foot,  and  what  he 
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wanted  to  know  was,  what  reason  there 
was  why  if  it  was  fit  to  be  kept  up  in  one 
part  of  the  country  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
kept  up  in  another?  His  opinion  was, 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  kept  up  in  any 
part,  and  he  objected  to  the  vote,  because, 
although  the  amount  was  reduced,  it  was 
still  a  waste  of  the  public  money.  He 
held,  that  every  force  ought  to  have  the 
approbation  of  the  country  generally,  and 
he  believed,  that  this  force  did  not  receive 
that  approbation.  When  he  was  in  Nor- 
folk a  few  days  since,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  letter  of  Lord  Sondes,  who  was 
a  major  of  a  volunteer  corps,  and  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  seen  it,  as 
it  was  expressed  in  terms  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  them,  he  would  read  part  of 
it,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  fear 
that  the  feeling  of  this  officer  extended  to 
others.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates  of  the  Norfolk  yeomanry  corps, 
and  was  dated  from  Elmham  Hall,  March 
28,  1838,  and  thus  commenced  :— 

*'  Brother  Comrades,— Her  Mayesty*s  Govern, 
ment  have  disbanded  a  great  part  of  the  yeo* 
manry  force  of  the  country,  troops  raised 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances  as  our 
own.  Our  corps  is  for  the  present  spared; 
how  long  it  will  be  allowea  to  remain  in 
existence  is  very  doubtful.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few  evenings 
ago,  that  the  '  establishment  of  the  yeomanry 
corps  took  place  at  a  period  of  emergency, 
and  without  any  idea  of  their  permanent  con- 
tinuance.' He  certainly  added,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  make  anv  further  reduc- 
tion 'unless  rendered  advisaole  by  circum- 
stances.' What  these  circumstances  may  be  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  may  conjecture.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  prove  my  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Throne  by  serving  her  Majesty;  but  I  will 
not,  as  an  independent  man,  subject  myself  to 
the  capricious  and  uncertain  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration." 

He  had  thought  that  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  this  nobleman  would  not  have 
been  avowed  by  otiiers ;  he  had  not  ex- 
pected that  those  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
who  professed  a  willingness  to  show  their 
attachment  to  the  Throne  by  serving  her 
Majesty,  would  have  admitted  that  they 
would  serve  only  under  a  Government  of 
one  party,  and  that  they  would  enrol 
themselves  only  in  support  of  certain 
political  opinions.  [No,  no,]  Hon.  Mem- 
bers cried  "  no,**  he  would  therefore  again 
read  the  paragraph  in  the  letter.  ''  I  am 
willing  to  prove  my  loyal  attachment  to 


the  Throne  by  serving  her  Majesty ;  bot  I 
will  not,  as  an  independent  man,  subject 
myself  to  the  capricious  and  uncertain 
conduct  of  the  present  Administration.^ 
Further  than  this,  the  letter  went  on  to 
say,  "  I  have,  therefore,  resigned  my  com- 
mission as  major-commandant  of  yovr 
corps.  Without  presuming  to  influence 
your  conduct,  I  humbly  advise  you  to  do 
the  same,  resign,  disband  yourselves,  and 
do  not  wait  to  be  dismissed."  So  that 
the  House  could  not  expect  any  officer  to 
serve  her  Majesty  and  her  Oovernment 
except  only  when  power  was  held  by  a 
certain  party.  iNo,  no.]  Hon.  Members 
might  say  *'  no,  no ! "  but  they  could  not 
deny  the  letter;  they  might  attempt  to 
explain  it  away,  but  deny  it  they  could 
not.  He  was  surprised  that  any  one 
should  have  the  assurance  to  put  forward 
such  sentiments,  and  at  any  rate  this  cir- 
cumstance proved,  that  these  were  partisan 
corps.  [NOftio.]  He  said,  "yes,  yes  1" 
Let  hon.  Members  cry  ''  no,  no !"  till  they 
were  tired,  the  facts  would  speak  for 
themselves;  and  he  hoped,  that  Oovern- 
ment would  support  his  motion,  and  not 
subject  themselves  to  insults  such  as  had 
been  ofiered  to  them ;  and  when,  if,  as  he 
feared  many  corps  partook  of  this  feeling, 
he  thought  it  was  high  time  to  put  down 
the  force. 

Mr.  Bagge  could  not  listen  in  silence  to 
the  attacks  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  on  a  nobleman  resident  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre* 
sent,  and  he  rose  to  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  bis  conduct 
had  given  whilst  commanding  the  corps  of 
yeomanry,  and  to  deny  he  had  held  that 
office  with  any  party  view.  He  was  sure 
the  whole  body  of  the  independent  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  would  throw  back 
with  contempt  the  aspersion  made  on  the 
noble  commander  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  disclaim  any  per 
sonal  attack  on  the  noble  Lord.     Had  the 
hon.  Member  seen  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bagge:  I  have  seen  the  letter,  and 
read  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Benettf  being  probably  the  oldest 
member  of  a  yeomanry  corps  in  that  House, 
wished  to  say  a  few  words.  He  had  served 
forty  years  in  that  force ;  but  having  now 
left  it,  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
question.  He  roust,  however,  repudiate 
the  charge  of  partisanship;  he  declared 
solemnly  to  the  House,  that  he  had  never 
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in  that  force,  seen  the  slightest  symptom 
of  partisanship.  There  was  no  foundation 
for  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against 
the  yeomanry  corps  in  this  country.  He 
lamented  that  any  part  of  it  should  be  put 
down,  because  he  considered  it  a  most 
constitutional  force.  He  spoke  as  an  old 
"Whigwhen  he  said,  that  the  militia  was 
the  constitutional  force  of  the  country. 
Indeed  he  was  old  enough  to  recoUedt  the 
time  when  there  was  the  greatest  dread  of 
a  standing  army.  If  they  gave  power  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  they  did  not 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
yeomanry  had,  in  his  opinion,  succeeded 
the  militia  as  an  armed  constitutional  body, 
not  constituted  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  magistracy,  and  not  the  tools  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  pr  an  arbitrary  sove- 
reign,  if  an  arbitrary  sovereign  or  govern- 
ment could  be  at  the  present  day  even 
supposed.  But  a  new  principle  of  a  stand* 
ing  army  had  been  introduced,  and  he 
feared  that  it  would  be  followed  up  by 
another,  which  he  dreaded  still  more — a 
general  police  force.  Our  ancestors 
dreaded  and  feared  such  a  force,  and 
though  it  was  true  that  it  was  not  now  to 
be  dreaded  and  feared  as  in  former  times, 
still  he  could  not  but  recollect,  as  an  old 
man,  his  former  fears,  and  he  could  not 
help  speaking  the  ancient  prejudices  of  his 
party.  The  old  doctrine  was,  that  the 
people  should  supply  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  their  own  district, 
and  this  was  just,  because  then  no  object 
would  be  pursued  which  was  not  in  unison 
with  the  people's  feelings.  With  respect 
to  the  vote^  he  believed  that  it  only 
amounted  to  80,200/.  for  the  year,  and  it 
was  small  compared  with  other  votes  which 
were  readily  passed  by  the  House  at  all 
times  of  the  night,  and  even  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  was  it  for  this  paltry  saving  that 
they  were  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
country,  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
the  yeomanry  f  He  had  now,  owing  to 
private  circumstances,  left  the  corps  to 
which  he  had  belonged,  and  he  might, 
therefore,  say,  that  the  Wiltshire  yeomanry 
had  performed  good  service  during  the  riots 
of  1830,  which  were  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  Agricultural  riots  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  manufacturing  places : 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  most  per- 
severing and  active,  and  yet  they  were,  in 
Wiltshire,  put  down  by  the  zeal  of  the 
yeomanry  corps,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
only  one  life  having  been  lost.    The  corps 


behaved  with  great  perseverance,  and  with 
great  leniency  towards  the  parties,  and 
they  stopped  all  the  great  riots  in  Wilt- 
shire. That  corps  was  now  to  be  dis- 
banded,^which  he  regretted,  as  he  also 
regretted  that  other  corps  were  to  be  put 
down.  He  should  always  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  a  corps  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  cheap,  to  be  effectual,  and  to 
be  constitutional.  On  these  grounds  he 
would  oppose  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
,  Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  negatived  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  A,  Sanford,  agreed  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire. 
He  thought  also  that  arrangements  might 
be  made,  by  which  the  same  sum  might 
be  saved  to  the  country,  and  yet,  that  the 
same  number  of  yeomanry  corps  should  be 
kept  up ;  such,  for  instance,  as  instead 
of  having  the  whole  out  every  year,  calling 
the  different  regiments  out  in  successive 
years.  In  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  400,000  persons,  there 
had  not  been  quartered,  for  many  years, 
a  single  troop  of  regulars:  all  the  duty 
was  performed  by  the  yeomanry  corps.  It 
was  well  worthy  consideration,  that  in  that 
county  the  peace  had  been  so  well  pre- 
served, when  it  was  recollected,  that  in  an 
adjoining  district,  in  which  the  collieries 
were  situated,  the  yeomanry  had  been 
called  out  no  less  than  fifty  tiroes,  for  the 
suppression  of  di£ferent  riots.  With  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wiltshire  in  reference  to  checking  the 
riots  in  1830,  it  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  at  that  time  the  spirit  of  riot 
appeared  to  have  passed  through  the  line 
of  counties  where  the  yeomanry  had  been 
disbanded,  and  that  it  stopped  when  it 
arrived  at  those  counties  where  they  were 
continued.  This  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of;  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  any 
alteration  had  taken  place,  and  still  more 
that  any  further  alteration  was  proposed. 
He  regretted  it  the  more  because  he  knew 
that  the  young  men  who  were  attached  to 
the  yeomanry  corps  had  a  feeling  of  honour 
in  being  so  employed ;  and  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  statement^  he  would  mention 
to  the  House  an  expression  which  was 
used  in  a  petition  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  present  from  the  men  of  the 
corps  which  he  had  commanded.  They 
declared  that  **  their  feelings  as  English- 
men, were  hurt  by  the  proposed  reduction 
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of  the  yeomanry;"  and  ihey  came  for- 
ward, and  by  a  sabscription  raised  them- 
selves into  a  new  troop,  which  had  ever 
since  continued  in  existence  by  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  trespass 
so  far  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but 
his  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  own  troop 
was  so  great,  that  he  felt,  that  he  could 
not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
ofiering  some  few  observations  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Miles  concurred  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  hon.  Colleague  who  had 
just  resumed  his  seat,  and  he  could  corro- 
borate the  facts  he  had  stated.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  must  express  his  opinion 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
in  disbanding  single  troops  was  one  which 
could  not  be  defended.  In  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  two 
troops  had  been  disbanded,  which  had 
done  great  good.  It  was  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  Government  whether  by 
adopting  the  plan  he  had  alluded  to,  Go- 
Yemment  were  not  in  fact  disbanding  those 
troops  which  were  the  most  useful. 

Mr.  Warburton  felt  himself  bound  to 
give  his  support  to  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny. The  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire 
had  said,  this  was  as  constitutbnal  a  force 
as  the  militia ;  but  when  did  the  colonel 
of  a  militia  regiment  ever  write  such  a 
letter  as  that  which  had  been  read  this 
evening  in  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  his 
regiment.  Was  that  militia  subordination  ? 
Was  that  the  submission  of  the  military  to 
the  civil  power  ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
heard  as  a  colonel  of  militia  saying,  that  he 
would  not  continue  to  hold  his  commis- 
sion at  the  will  of  any  particular  adminis- 
tration P  He  regarded  the  force,  then^ 
as  anything  but  a  constitutional  force.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  feeling  that  when  once 
the  power  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  force,  they  calculated  that  they  had  a 
right  to  maintain  in  their  own  hands  the 
authority  thus  given  them ;  and  the  mo- 
ment they  supposed  that,  it  was  time  that 
they  should  be  taught  that  the  civil  au- 
thority was  superior  to  the  military 
power.  He  could  well  understand  the 
use  of  such  a  force  in  time  of  war,  and  he 
thought  that  at  such  times  it  would  be 
highly  useful,  for  all  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  resisting  a  foreign  enemy ;  but 
when  peace  returned,  he  was  prepared 
to  contend,  that  it  was  not  desirable  or 
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wise  in  times  of  popular  excitement  to  call 
out  one  portion  or  branch  of  the  popula- 
tion against  some  other  branch.  Had  the 
House  forgotten,  that  it  was  this  very  mode 
of  quelling  excitement  that  had  given  rise 
to  so  much  dissatisfaction  already  ?  Did 
they  not  remember  that  there  were  many 
instances  of  the  kind,  or  had  they  for- 
gotten the  riots  at  Manchester?  Had 
they  forgotten  the  particular  degree  of 
excitement  produced  by  the  calling  out  of 
one  portion  of  the  population  against  an- 
other portion,  all  being  friends  or  neigh- 
bours, as  the  yeomanry  were  to  the  people 
of  this  country  ?  The  general  evil  was 
admitted  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Canada  question,  and 
it  was  universally  admitted,  that  the  duty 
of  quelling  such  disturbances  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  executive  Government. 
He  thought  it  was  important  for  every 
class  in  the  country  that  the  yeomanry 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  sup- 
pression of  every  tumult  approaching  the 
nature  of  riot  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
executive.  For  these  reasons,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  support  the  amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  fVilliams  Wynn  was  of  opinion 
that  the  liberty  and  interests  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  ill  consulted  by  the  disband* 
ing  of  the  yeomanry  corps.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport,  who  had  last  spoken, 
said,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  call  out 
one  portion  of  the  population  against 
another,  but  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  military  force.  Was  that  hon.  Member, 
then,  prepared  to  give  his  sanction  to  an 
augmentation  of  the  military  force  of  the 
country  }  For  he  was  quite  sure  that  such 
a  step  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  being  carried,  in  order  that  the 
riots  which  from  time  to  time  arose  might 
be  subdued.  He  was  -old  enough  to  re- 
member what  took  place  in  the  year  1 791  • 
At  that  time  those  disgraceful  riots  took 
place  in  Birmingham,  when  the  mob  were 
in  possession  of  the  town  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  when  all  the  power  which  the  magis- 
trates could  put  in  force  failed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dreadful  scenes  which  occurred. 
The  magistrates  were  compelled  to  degrade 
themselves,  using  supplications  to  the 
mob,  and  addressing  them,  as  friends  and 
fellow  churchmen,  praying  them  to  dis- 
continue their  illegal  acts,  and  to  bum  no 
more  houses,  for  there  was  no  military 
force  which  could  be  immediately  resorted 
to  for  the  security   of  the  public  peace. 
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The  military  were  called  on,  it  was  true, 
but  they  were  at  such  a  distance  that  in 
order  that  they  should  reach  Birmingham 
they  were  obliged  to  march  fifty-nine 
miles  in  one  day  before  they  could 
reach  the  spot.  Now,  from  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  yeomanry  in  179^  to  the  pre- 
sent day»  how  infinitely  less  of  riot  and 
disturbance  had  taken  place,  notwith- 
standing the  arts  which  bad  been  indus- 
triously used  to  incite  the  public 
mind.  He  never  would  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  yeomanry  were  to  be  measured 
by  the  riots  wbich  they  had  put  down,  be- 
cause he  was  confident  that  the  benefits 
produced  by  their  existence  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  alone*  There  were  many 
cases  within  his  own  knowledge,  when  the 
simple  fact  of  the  yeomanry  being  within 
reach  had  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
peace.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  had  referred 
to  the  former  reduction  which  had  taken 
place.  Now,  being  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  present  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Government  of  Lord  Goderich,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  although 
he  deeply  regretted,  that  the  measure  had 
then  been  adopted,  yet  that  no  such  plan 
as  that  which  had  been  referred  to^  as  the 
general  abolition  of  the  yeomanry,  was 
suggested  or  hinted  at  by  that  Government. 
At  the  time  Lord  Lansdowne  held  the 
situation  now  filled  by  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, the  reduction  of  the  several  corps 
of  yeomanry  was  directed,  but  no  such 
general  plan  as  be  had  pointed  out 
had  ever  been  entertained.  What  was 
the  efifect  of  that  former  reduction, 
however?  That  before  three  years  had 
passed,  Lord  Melbourne  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  of  re-embodying  almost  every 
coq)s  which  had  been  disbanded.  He  re- 
gretted the  more,  therefore,  that  any  fur- 
ther attempt  was  now  made  for  a  further 
reduction ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  power  of  reducing  the  corps  had  been 
exercised  with  a  singular  want  of  judgment, 
and  he  would  take  the  case  of  the  counties 
of  Flint  and  Denbigh  as  examples.  In  that 
part  of  Wales  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  employed  m  mining,  a 
description  of  persons  particularly  liable 
to  be  excited  into  riot,  and  it  was  not  long 
since  a  disturbance,  which  might  have 
iissumed  a  very  serious  aspect  had  been 
quelled  by  the  activity  of  the  yeomanry,  who 
by  taking  possession  of  a  bridge,  prevented 
the  communication  of  the  rioters  with  the 
miners  in  an  adjacent  district  of  Shropshire. 


There  were  at  that  time  in  Flintshire  eight 
troops,  and  in  Denbighshire  there  were 
five  troops^  and  these,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  troop  in  Montgomeryshire,  were 
the  only  corps  in  North  Wales.  The 
Flintshire  corps  had  been  disbanded,  and 
the  Denbighshire  corps,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  S50  men,  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
duced to  three  troops,  of  only  twenty-nine 
privates  each,  amounting  in  all  to-  eighty- 
seven  men.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  better  even  to  take  away 
the  whole  corps  than  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency,  but  he 
also  declared  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  proper  and  efficient  means 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  pos« 
sibility  of  riot.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  expense,  what  was  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  support  of  these  corps? 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  whole 
cost  did  not  exceed  5L  Ss,  per  man  every 
year,  that  is  to  say  3/.  allowed  for  cloth- 
ing and  contingencies,  and  about  2/.  8s. 
for  eight  days'  duty,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
country  so  cheaply  by  any  other  means.  It 
was  said,  "  Disband  them  now,  and  then  if 
you  want  them,  raise  them  again,''  but  this 
was  much  more  easily  said  than  done ;  for 
if  their  services  were  required  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
which  were  exposed  to  danger  of  riot  and 
disturbance  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  they 
found  that  the  powers  given  to  them  were 
to  be  taken  from  them,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  obtain  men  to  act.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
yeomanry  force  would  be  much  less  than 
that  required  to  support  the  necessary 
nuinber  of  troops.  It  was  said,  that  when 
the  yeomanry  were  first  raised  in  1794 
they  were  intended  only  as  a  temporary 
force.  Now  he  could  remember  that  time, 
and  he  could  distinctly  contradict  that  as- 
sertion ;  for  he  knew  that  its  institution 
and  maintenance  were  considered,  both  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  by  Lord  Grenville,  as  useful 
and  desirable;  and  the  late  Lord  Spen- 
cer was  one  of  the  first  to  set  the  pa- 
triotic example  to  the  country  of  raising  a 
corps.  The  opinion  then  entertained  was 
not  only  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  force 
should  be  maintained  in  war,  but  that  it 
should  be  continued  in  peace ;  and  he  re- 
membered that  in  1802,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  Secretary  at  War 
(Mr.  Yorke),  in  proposing  the  vote  of 
supply,  said  that  he  trustdi  that  the  day 
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would  never  come  when  the  country  would 
cease  to  look  to  the  yeomanry  for  defence 
whether  against  external  invaders  or  in- 
ternal rioters.  He  should  vote  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  for  granting  the  supply^ 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  express  his 
extreme  regret  that  any  part  of  the  force 
should  be  reduced.  If  any  inefficiency 
should  arise,  he  agreed  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  justified  in  making 
the  reduction,  but  tbere  was  no  suggestion 
that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the  re. 
auction  was  proposed. 

Sir  K  Knatchhull  hoped,  that  the  Gen- 
tlemen at  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as 
this  was  a  question  to  which  great  import- 
ance was  attached  in  the  county  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  as  he  did  not  often  en- 
croach upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  endea- 
voured to  express  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  The  question,  as  he  had  said, 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  was  re- 
garded with  a  deep  and  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  country.  It  could  not 
fail,  therefore,  to  strike  him  as  a  singular 
thing,  that  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
no  explanation  had  yet  been  offered  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  of  the  reasons  for 
this  reduction,  although  he  doubted  not 
that  an  explanation  would  be  given  before 
the  debate  closed.  He  differed  from  the 
bon.  Members  for  Kilkenny  and  Bridport, 
in  the  view  which  they  took  of  this  matter, 
and  he  was  glad  that  the  question  now 
under  discussion  was  not  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  yeomanry  force,  but  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  been  advised  to  cut  down. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  pur. 
sued  a  course  which  could  scarcely  be 
called  politic,  in  endeavouring  to  revive  a 
discussion  which  could  be  attended  with  no 
beneBcial  result'-— a  discussion  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  Manchester  riots.  He  could 
not  hear  imputations  thrown  out  against 
the  general  body  of  the  yeomanry,  how- 
ever, without  doing  his  utmost  to  repel  the 
charges^  which,  he  must  say,  he  believed 
to  be  unfounded.  He  believed,  that  the 
yeomanry  were  a  constitutional  force,  and 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that 
that  they  should  be  called  out  in  times  of 
emergency  than  the  militia,  and  he  really 
believed,  that  thiit  course  would  be  most 
consistent  with  the  feelings  of  the  public 
at  large.  He,  at  the  same  time,  fully 
agreed  with  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  that  the 


mere  presence  of  the  yeomanry  produced 
a  g  eat  moral  effect  in  securing  peace, 
and'^  he    was    confident    that    it   would 
be    an    Injury   to    the    interests  of  the 
country  that  they  should  be  withdrawn. 
Not    the    least  offensive  part,    he   must 
say,  of  what  he  must    term   the  offen- 
sive conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
was  the  manner  in  which,  the  dismissal  of 
the  yeomanry  in  the  county  of  Kent  was 
made  known  to  them ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised that  no  explanation  had  as  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  upon 
that  subject.  An  official  letter  was  written  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  to   the  Lord -Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  stating,  that  for  the 
future  the  four  troops  subsisting  in  that 
county  were  to  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
to  be  under  the  command  of  the  Major 
and   a  certain  number  of  captains.     He 
would  ask  whether  this  was  decently  re'« 
spectful,    either  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
himself,  or  to  the  noble  individual  who 
commanded   the  force  in  that  county? 
Was  it  respectful  to  Lord  Winchilsea,  who 
mainly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
yeomanry  force  in  that  county,  or  to  Lord 
Brecknock,  a  commander  in  the  force,  the 
son  of  Lord  Camden,  to  whom  the  country 
was  so  deeply  indebted !  Was  it  surprising 
that  this  coune  should  have  given  rise  to 
much  indignation  ?    He  would  now  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  for  an  explicit  answer  to  the  question 
—Why  had  this  redaction  taken  place— 
why  was  this  affront  put  upon  a  most  re- 
spectable and  useful  body  ?    The  Chan* 
celior  of  the  Exchequer  would  hardly  tell 
him  that  it  was  done  from  motives  of  eco- 
nomy ;  for,  although  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  doubtless  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  introduce  his  budget  to  the  House, 
he  could  scarcely  believe,  that*  the  mere 
saving  of  the  sum  of  25,000/.  per  annum 
could  have  been  the  inducement ;  economy, 
surely,  could  not  have  been  the  motive, 
when  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  jurisdiction  throughout  the  counties 
of  England,  it  being  a  part  of  that  mea- 
sure that  the  expenses  of  the  new  court 
which  it  proposed  to  form    should    be 
charged  upon  the  county-rates.     Any  hon. 
Gentleman  considering  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  the  noble  Lord  had   laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  must  come 
to   the  conclusion  that  the   sum   to   be 
charged  by  it  upon  the  counties  of  England 
Y2 
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would  not  be  less  than  AQfiOOL  yearly. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  course  of 
this  description,  with  reference  to  the  yeo- 
manry force,  was  pursued  by  a  Whig  Go- 
vernment. When  Lord  Lansdowne  filled 
the  situation  which  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (J.  Russell)  now  held,  a  similar  mea- 
sure was  proposed,  and  so  strong  was  the 
sensation  excited  throughout  the  country 
against  the  measure  that  it  was  not  per- 
severed in.  Of  the  individuals  composing 
this  force  there  were  many  who  had  come 
forward  voluntarily  — many  at  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience  and  expense.  And, 
looking  at  the  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  dismissed,  he  thought 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility. He  felt,  that  the  country  was 
placed  by  them  in circumstancesof  danger; 
and  that  if  the  time  should  unfortunately 
arrive  when  the  services  of  the  individuals 
composing  this  force  might  be  required, 
and  if  they  were  called  on  to  render  those 
services  by  the  persons  now  in  power, 
there  might  be  found  to  exist  a  great  in- 
disposition— he  would  use  no  stronger 
term — to  respond  to  the  call  proceeding 
from  such  a  quarter.  He  would,  there- 
fore, decidedly  join  with  those  who  were 
desirous  for  the  continuance  of  this  force 
at  the  full  amount  at  which  it  had  hitherto 
existed,  in  the  strong  conviction,  that  to 
abolish  it,  while  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  would  be  visiting  those  who  merited 
a  very  difierent  treatment  with  an  implied 
censure  which  they  by  no  means  deserved. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  about  to  rise 
after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montgomeryshire,  had  taken  his 
seat,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had- last  spoken  thought  proper,  at  consider- 
able length-,  to  complain  of  his  not  having 
given  a  full  explanation  to  the  House  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  propo- 
sition was  brought  forward,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
supported.  By  his  remaining  still,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  had  the  advantage  of 
making  a  long  speech  on  the  subject,  which 
he  otherwise  would  hardly  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing.-  Respecting  very 
much,  as  be  (Lord  John  Russell)  did,  the 
feelings  of  his  hon.  Friends  at  his  own  side 
of  the  House,  who  had  spoken  upon  this 
subject,  and  likewise  respecting  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side^  who 
might  be  connected  with  the  yeomanry. 


and  admiring  the  zeal  and  gallantry  which 
had  been  shown  by  those  corps  in  many 
instances,  still  he  thought  it  his  duty^  upon 
an  occasion  when  the  public  money  was  to 
be  voted^  to  inquire  whether  the  service 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  vote  would 
be  justified  by  the  financial  state  of  the 
country.  He  certainly  did  not  think  that, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  amount 
of  odium  which  might  be  incurred,  or  of 
shielding  himself  irom  the  insinuations 
yvliich  had  been  so  plentifully  thrown  out, 
he  should  continue  to  impose  upon  the 
country  what  waSj  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
burthen,  if  he  did  not  think,  that  there 
were  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  arrangement  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  llie  House  had 
beard,  during  the  course  of  this  night's 
debate,  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  one 
noble  Lord ;  and  he  supposed  they  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
of  another  noble  Lord  connected  with  Kent 
upon  this  subject.  He  would  read  to  the 
House  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  in  Kent,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there 
was  anything  either  uncivil  or  indecorous 
in  the  wording  of  it  which  could  justify 
the  intemperate  expressions  which  were 
made  use  of  in  the  two  letters  to  which  he 
referred.     He  said  :— 

'*  I  am  further  commanded  by  her  Majesty 
to  desire  that  your  Lordship  will  assure  the 
comiDanding  officer,  and  request  him  to  com- 
municate  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates  of  their  respective  corps, 
that  her  Majesty  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  uniK>rmly  displayed  by  them  from 
the  time  of  their  first  being  called  into  action 
down  to  the  present  moment,  on  all  occasions 
when  their  services  have  been  required ;  and 
it  is  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  as  a  mark  of  her 
royal  approbation,  that  the  officers  should  re- 
tarn  the  rank  and  honours  belonging  to  their 
respective  commissions.*' 

To  such  a  state,  continued  the  noble  Lord, 
had  they  arrived  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
language,  and  so  little  were  his  colleagues 
and  himself  permitted  to  employ  words  to 
which  the  charge  of  harshness  might  even, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  be  affixed,  that  the 
language  which  he  had  just  read  to  the 
House  was  thought  most  oppressive  and 
liable  to  censure,  while  so  strong  was  their 
adversaries'  sense  of  justice,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Winchilsca  and  Lord  Sondes  were 
pronounced  to  be  models  of  civility  and 
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decorum.  It  was  certainly  with  some  sur- 
prise that  he  had  heard  it  contended  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  noble 
Lords  were  perfectly  justified  in  using  the 
language  which  they  had  thought  proper 
to  employ.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  those  noUe  Lords— of  one  of  whom 
the  corps  was,  he  might  observe  in  passing, 
retained,  although  the  noble  Lord  hi^ 
thought  proper  to  resign  his  commission-*- 
in  issuing  political  manifestos  of  this  de- 
scription, upon  learning  that  those  corps 
were  reduced  by  order  of  the  Crown^  and 
while  the  men  composing  those  corps  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  had  shown  a  very  bad 
example.  As  far  as  the  individuals  ^m 
whom  those  letters  proceeded  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  quite  clear,  to  them  no  mili- 
tary command  should  be  intrusted.  What 
would  any  man  think  of  a  colonel  of  militia, 
or  of  the  major  of  a  re^ment  of  dragoons, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  inarmed 
that  his  regiment  was  reduced,  in  terms 
complimentary  to  his  re^mental  zeal, 
thinking  proper  to  issue  a  letter  to  the 
individuals  compering  the  disbanded  regi. 
ment,  strongly  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  ?  Having  said  thus  I 
much  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
dismissal,  he  must  now  observe  that,  found- 
ing his  conviction  upon  the  communications 
which  he  had  received  from  various  Lord- 
Lieutenants,  he  was  very  far  from  believing 
that  this  spirit  was  common  among  the 
officers  of  the  militia  force;  and  he  thought 
the  exception  not  very  happy  or  creditable. 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  make  many  observations; 
because  the  principal  attacks  of  this  even- 
ing had  been  made,  not  upon  the  ground 
that  this  force  was  not  sufficiently  reduced, 
but  upon  the  groupd  that  the  reduction 
should  have  taken  place  at  all.  Entertain- 
ing none  of  the  extreme  opinions  upon 
eitner  side^  he  certainly,  however,  did  be- 
lieve, that  this  was  a  force  which  it  was 
not  proper  to  maintain  to  the  extent  to 
whicn  it  had  hitherto  existed.  He  thought 
that  much  might  be  said  with  justice  in 
favour  of  the  yeomanry.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  shown  great  zeal  and  devotion  in 
coming  forward  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country.  They  had  likewise  devoted 
themselves  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  proper  discipline 
of  military  men,  unaccustomed  as  they  were 
to  that  kind  of  occupation ;  and  in  several 
insunoes,  t^e  knowledge  that  there  were 
corps  of  yeomanry  in  the  country  bad  been 


found  to  be  useful  in  controlling  persons 
who  might  be  disposed  to  riot.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think,  that  to 
resort  to  their  services  for  that  purpose  was 
the  most  desirable  course  to  pursue.     It 
was  impossible  for  him  (Lord  John  Russell) 
to  give  them  that  character  by  which  his 
hon.  Friend,  the   Member  for  Wiltsliire, 
had   described   them—the   character  of  a 
constitutional  force.     He  certainly  could 
not  compare  them  with  the  militia,  who 
were,  upon  their  establishment,  as  observed 
by  Lord  Chatham,  to  be  considered  as  a 
force  to  be  employed  against  a  foreign  as 
well  as  a  domestic  foe ;  and  who  were,  in 
fact,  what  they  had  been  called  by  a  high 
military  authority,   "The  great  army  of 
reserve  of  this  country."     With  respect, 
however,  to  the  yeomanry,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  their  services  were  generally 
required  (it  was,  indeed,  hardly  ever  other- 
wise) for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
riots.     They  could  not  be  employ^  as  the 
militia  were  during  the  late  war,  whose 
services  were  found   to  be  so  beneficial, 
upon  a  portion  of  their  force  being  joined, 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  to  the  regular  army. 
Under  present  curcumstances^  idso,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  a  corps  of  yeomanry 
could  be  called  out  in  any  particular  dis« 
trict  without  exciting  a  great  deal  of  acri- 
mony and  animosity.     He  did  not  mean  to 
attribute  to  the  persons  belonging  to  those 
corps  any  improper  feelings,  but  it  was  al- 
most unavoidable    that    when  dissensions 
arose  between  one  class  of  the  population 
and  another  class,  which  gave  rise  to  riots 
and  disturbances,  and  when  this  force  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the 
parties,  that  it  should  not  create  more  ani- 
mosity than  the  regular  army  would  do  in 
putting  down  local  riots.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  riots  that 
occurred  at  Birmingham  in  1791 »  ^^^  tdso 
to  the  use  of  the  yeomanry  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  that  town.     With  respect  to  the 
last  subject,  he  knew  from  the  officer  com- 
manding the  yeomanry  corps  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  when  the  riots  took  place  at  the 
late  election  the  colonel  commanding  the 
force  remonstrated  with  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  for  calling  the  yeomanry  corps 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  into  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  instead  of  a  corps 
from  a  greater  distance,  and  not  so  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  place.  His  hon. 
Friend,  the    Member   for    Somersetshire, 
complained  of  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  yeomanry  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set ;  but  the  fact  was,  there  was  left  in  that 
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county  a  body  of  yeotnanry  of  not  less  tliun 
1,000  mcn»  and  in  addition  to  this,  there 
were  large  corps  of  yeomanry  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  a  yeomanry  corps  of  1,000 
men  was  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  i)eaoe  of  a  single  county.  He  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  only 
expedient,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
yeomanry  corps  in  those  places  where  their 
services  were  not  likely  to  be  required,  and 
idso  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
where  they  were  likely  rather  to  create 
riots  than  put  them  down  in  cases  of  dis- 
turbance, and  when  other  means  existed  of 
preserving  the  peace.  In  1831,  when  this 
force  was  reorganised  and  called  out,  there 
were  18,303  men  connected  with  it.  This 
number  had  been  reduced  4,709  men,  and 
there  were  left  in  the  force  in  1 838, 13,594 
men.  He  would  ask,  was  not  this  force, 
taken  with  the  regular  army,  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  any  probable  emergency  in 
which  their  services  miffht  be  required? 
For  his  own  part  he  would  rather  that  any 
force  should  be  employed  in  case  of  locsd 
disturbances  than  the  local  corps  of  yeo- 
manry. The  House  was  aware  that  seve- 
ral local  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  new  Poor-law  Act, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  some  milL. 
tary  force  to  the  aid  of  the  local  authorities; 
but  instead  of  calling  on  the  yeomanry 
corps,  he  had  preferred  availing  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  some  other  b^y.  When 
application  had  been  made  to  him  in  such 
cases,  he  had  either  sone  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  asked  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  detachment  from  the  regular 
troops,  or  he  had  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
of  metropolitan  ^police  to  dispatch  a  portion 
of  that  body  to  aid  in  suppressing  Uxe  dis- 
turbances. He  thought  that  the  regular 
troops,  or  the  metropolitan  police,  were 
better  adapted  for  the  suppression  of  local 
disturbances  than  yeomanry  corps,  or  other 
bodies  having  local  connexions.  They  could 
then  be  withdrawn,  and  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity would  more  speedUy  follow  than 
if  a  yeomanry  corps  were  called  upon  to 
act  in  the  same  service  causing  heartburn- 
ings and  dissensions  to  be  directed  against 
the  body  so  employed.  His  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Somersetshire,  suggested 
that,  instead  of  suppressing  any  of  the 
yeomanry  corps,  a  part  of  the  present  ex. 
pense  might  be  saved  by  not  calling  them 
out  on  permanent  duty.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  would  be  e^cpedien^  for  if  this 


body  were  maintained  it  was  desirable  thai 
it  should  be  an  efficient  force ;  but  it  could 
not  be  rendered  so,  unless  it  was  subjected 
to  constant  discipline  and  inspection.  He 
repeated,  therefore,  if  the  force  was  not 
constantly  called  out,  the  best  character- 
istics of  the  force  would  be  destroyed. 
What  they  had  then  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  whole 
number  of  the  yeomanry  force  that  waa 
kept  up  in  former  years  ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion,  after  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  eive  to  the  case, 
that  he  was  fully  justified  m  recommending 
the  reductions  that  had  been  made ;  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  concur  with  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
While  on  this  part  of  the  subject  he  con* 
fessed  that  he  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  refer  to 
what  he  was  pleased  to  odl  the  acts  of 
the  Whig  Government  of  1827*  It  waa 
new  to  him  to  hear  the  Government  of  that 
day  stated  to  be  a  Whig  Government,  hav. 
ing  at  its  head,  first  Mr.  Canning,  and 
then  Lord  Ripon,  and  of  which  adminis- 
tration, at  least  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  was  a  Member.  But  that 
Government  had  reduced  the  number  of 
the  yeomanry  to  7>025,  while  he  proposed 
that  that  description  of  force  should  be 
kept  up  to  13,594.  He  confessed,  that  he 
had  seen  no  such  letters  as  had  that  night 
been  produced  and  read,  and  cheered  by 
Gentlemen  opposite,  respecting  the  then 
reduction  of  this  force.  That  Government 
was  succeeded  in  the  Administration  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  came  into  office 
in  1828.  That  noble  Duke  did  not  at 
that  period  think  it  either  expedient  or 
necessary  to  have  the  yeomanry  force  kept 
up  to  the  extent  that  Gentlemen  opposite 
thought  desirable;  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  recollect  that  such  letters  were  then 
written  as  had  that  night  been  produced. 
He  did  not  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
complain  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having 
a  yeomanry  force  of  only  8,000  men ;  but 
it  now  appeared,  that  beoiuae  he  proposed  a 
force  of  only  14,000  men,  they  could  not 
restrain  their  indignation.  He  confessed, 
that  so  far  from  deterring  him  from  pur« 
suing  the  course  which  he  thought  his 
duty,  it  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  a  great  many  persons  in  the 
country,  who  considered  the  yeomanry 
force  as  useful  to  party  objects,  and  which, 
if  the  matter  had  not  been  put  forward  in 
such  a  violent  manner,  he  never  should 
have  thought  of.    This  &rce,  however,  bad 
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been  increased  in  1831,  by  Lord  Melbourne^ 
in  consequence  of  particular  circumstances, 
then  existing,  which  had  now  ceased.  Some 
time  ago,  it  was  a  matter  under  consider- 
ation  whether  there  should  not  be  some 
diminution  in  the  ntimber  of  the  cavalry 
force  continued  at  home^  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in   the  yeomanry 
force.     He  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  but 
before  the  question  was  finally  decided  as 
to  whether  it  was  expedient  or  not  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  the  regular  cavabry 
force,  it  appeared  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  a  corps  of  cavalry  to  Canada. 
Under  those    circumstances,    it    was  not 
thought  expedient  to  reduce  this  excellent 
force.  He  did  not  think  also,  that  the  force 
of   the  infantry    was  very  large    in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Under  these   circum- 
stances, he  did  not  think  it  advisable  that 
they  should  propose  so  large  a  vote  for  the 
yeomanry  as  in  former  years.     When  the 
expenses  were  not  unavoidable,  he  did  not 
think  in  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  should  be  incurred.     If  they 
did  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  principle,  he 
thought  that  they  would  justly  incur  the 
censure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  other    hon.   Gentlemen.      On  these 
grounds,  the  reduction  that  had  been  ef- 
fected had  been  made.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  in  making  these  reductions  they 
had  excited  such  a  feeling  in  the  country 
as  had  been  manifested,  but  they  could  not 
consistently  with  their  duty,  propose  this 
expense  on  the  country.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  alluded  to  the  riots  at  Birming* 
ham  in  1 791 ;  hut  he  did  not  know  what 
these    had   to    do    with   the  subject  any 
more  than  the  riots  of  1 780.     He  did  not 
know  how  these  were  to  be  attributable 
to  the  want  of  yeomanry,  or  how  these 
were  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
yeomanry.     At  the  period  of  the  riots  of 
Birmingham,  there  were  troops  within  a 
short  distance,  forty  miles  of  the  place. 
He  believedy  that  they  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  prevent  the  disturbances ;  but  there 
were  several  troops  of  cavalry  at  Notting- 
ham.    Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  say, 
he  trusted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  means  of  the  country  would  en- 
able him  to  propose  a  vote  for  a  more  avail- 
able and  efficient  force  for  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  constitutional 
body — he  meant  a  good  militia  force.     He 
regretted  that    they    were    without    the 
means  at  present,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  large  ex- 
penditure should  be  incurred  in  the  present 


year ;  but  he  thought  that  a  good  militia 
force  would  be  most  expedient  and  most 
constitutional,  and  might  be  indeed  a  most 
efficient  and  valuable  body  in  case  of  hosti- 
lities breaking  out  with  any  foreign  powers. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  thus 
much,  he  trusted  without  throwing  any 
stigma  on  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
those  who  were  determined  to  see  in  any 
act  of  the  Ministers  an  attempt  to  ruin  and 
overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country  ; 
he  would,  therefore^  only  say,  that  they 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  to  indulge  in 
their  visions. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  said,  that  although 
the  noble  Lord  had  just  passed  so  high 
an  eulogium  on  a  militia,  he  had  no  doubt 
it  was  a  measure  like  many  others  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  expressed  much 
interest — like,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  or  like  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — measures  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  deeply  interested,  but  the 
period  for  whose  consummation  seldom 
arrived.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny;  he  cared  but  little  for  that, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  noble 
Lord  cared  as  little.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
disliked  the  reductions  of  the  noble  Lord 
because  they  were  partial.  He  found  by 
reference  that,  in  the  part  of  the  county 
in  which  he  resided,  a  troop  had  beendis* 
banded,  because  commanded  by  an  hon. 
Friend  of  his,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  Member  of  that  House,  leaving 
not  a  single  troop  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Far  different  was  the  case  of  that  part  in 
which  a  noble  Lord  resided,  whose  son  he 
saw  opposite,  who  had  done  him  the  ho- 
nour of  alluding  to  him  lately  at  a  public 
meeting — a  reform  one  of  course.  The 
hon.  Member  had  said,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  laying  his  papers  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  fancying  himself 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  ranks.  He 
professed  himself  happy  to  follow  the 
leader  behind  whom  he  sat,  and  would 
tell  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  would  rather 
sit  behind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  than 
he  would  occupy  the  seat  of  the  hon. 
Member,  although  it  was  in  the  Minister- 
ial phalanx.  In  conclusion,  he  must  say* 
that  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  yeomanry 
to  give  him  a  high  idea  of  their  services, 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  present  motion 
of  the  hon.   Member  for  Kilkenny,  ho 
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was  sorry  in  opposing  it  to  find  himself 
voting  in   such    company. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  felt  bound  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny. He  had  on  one  occasion  given 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  yeomanry  force,  but  he  had  since 
found  ample  reasons  for  changing  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  All  the  experi- 
ence he  had  since  had  in  the  districts  with 
which  he  was  connected,  convinced  him 
that  the  yeomanry  force  was  totally  use- 
less for  its  assigned  purpose.  The  uni- 
versal feeling  throughout  the  manufactur- 
ing counties  was  entirely  adverse  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  force.  It  was  highly 
inexpedient  to  employ  one  class  of  the 
population  of  a  district  in  coercing  the 
rest.  What  had  taken  place  on  the  oc- 
casion of  several  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  the  country^  showed  that  the 
force  was  not  always  efficient  in  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbances.  Was  it  the  case 
that  the  yeomanry  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  suppressing  the  riots  at 
Bristol?  He  was  convinced,  that  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  in 
putting  down  disturbances,  if  the  yeomanry 
were  entirely  disbanded.  Indeed,  looking 
at  the  manner  in  which  railroads  would 
shortly  intersect  the  whole  country,  and 
the  great  facility  besides,  of  rapid  commu. 
nications  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  steam  navigation,  he  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  not  only  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  disbanding  the  whole  yeomanry  force, 
but  that  a  considerable  reduction  might 
advantageously  be  made  in  the  standing 
army. 

Mr.  GouJhum  would  oppose  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny.  He 
considered,  that  when  a  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  was  demanded,  the  House  and 
the  country  had  a  right  to  require  from 
Government  that  they  should  show  some 
distinct  grounds  for  that  reduction,  and 
this,  not  only  as  a  satisfaction  to  private 
feelings,  but  on  grounds  essentially  af- 
fecting the  main  interests  of  the  country. 
He  was  well  persuaded,  that  if  thoroughly 
satisfactory  reasons  could  be  shown,  for 
the  disbanding  of  this  force — if  it  could 
be  proved,  that  the  public  interest  required 
Such  a  measure  to  be  taken — this  highly 
meritorious  force  would,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  be  as  ready  to  dissolve 
itself  as  it  had  been  prompt  in  offering  its 
best  services  to  the  country.     The  whole 


ground  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
reductions  which  had  been  made,  was  the 
cost  of  the  service ;  but  the  noble  Lord  as 
well  as  the  hon.  Member  ought  to  know, 
that  it  was  not  always  reductions  of  this 
sort,  which  were  productive  of  real  econo- 
my. Lord  Lansdowne,  for  instance,  in 
1827,  made  a  reduction  in  the  yeomanry 
force.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Why 
that  the  Government  of  1831,  a  Govern- 
ment composed  not  of  partisans  of  this 
force,  but  whose  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  the  present  Pre- 
mier, found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
imploring  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
£ngland  and  Scotland,  to  organise  the 
yeomanry  force  as  before,  with  this  slight 
difference,  that  the  same  force  which 
before  1827,  cost  120,000/.  cost  in  1831, 
180,000/.  So  much  for  the  economy  of 
the  thing.  The  noble  Lord  argued  that 
the  yeomanry  force  was  not  an  eligible 
one  to  be  employed  in  quelling  riots,  be- 
cause of  the  ill-will  which  was  thereby  ge- 
nerally created  between  neighbours,  yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  noble  Lord  admitted 
at  the  end  of  his  speech,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
done  quite  right  in  calling  this  improper 
force  again  into  existence.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  jus- 
tification of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
this  force.  If  such  justification  were  re- 
quired, which  was  far  from  the  case,  it  was 
sufficiently  given  in  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  Members  for  Kilkenny  and  for  Brid 
port  themselves,  who  had  nothing  to  ad- 
duce against  the  body,  except  what  they 
thought  proper  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester,  and  to  the 
letter  of  a  single  officer  of  a  single  corps 
of  yeomanry.  Even  admitting  the  con- 
duct of  the  officer  in  question  to  be  im- 
proper, which  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  in  no 
aegree  did,  it  would  be  outrageous  to  as- 
sert that  the  whole  of  this  valuable  force 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  to  be  con- 
demned and  disbanded,  because  of  the 
improper  conduct  of  an  individual.  The 
noble  Lord  spoke  very  complacently  of 
the  civility  which  he  had  displayed  in  the 
terms  of  his  circular,  but  really,  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  to  imagine  that  so  highly 
respectable  and  meritorious  a  body,  when 
they  saw  themselves  dismissed  in  the  same 
way  in  which  one  would  discharge  a 
drunken  menial,  would  be  quite  reconciled 
to  such  treatment  by  a  few  civil  words. 
If  a  person  were  to  hit  him  a  blow  on  the 
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face,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  pass  the 
outrage  quietly  over,  merely  because  the 
assailant  followed  up  the  attack  by  a  low 
bow,  and  "  your  most  humble  servant, 
sir."  Many  of  the  most  efficient  corps 
throughout  the  two  kingdoms,  had  already 
been  in  this  way  disbanded,  and  in  a 
manner  too  which  exhibited  manifest  par- 
tiality. A  striking  instance  was  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Berkshire.  Hungerford, 
the  very  town  most  accessible  by  a  military 
force,  was  precisely  the  head-quarters  of 
the  only  yeomanry  corps  retained,  the 
commander  being  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, while  the  wild  parts  of  the 
county  were  left  unprotected.  The  Lanark- 
shire corps  was  preserved  he  supposed 
because  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  ;  but  the  Renfrew  corps  had  been 
disbanded,  though  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paisley.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
same  argument  applied  to  both  these 
cases,  yet  the  course  pursued  in  the  one 
instance  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  was  adopted  in  the  other.  In  his 
opinion,  there  was  abundant  evidence  to 
show,  that  to  disband  the  yeomanry  would 
be  to  act  quite  at  variance  with  the  policy 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  This  must  be 
admitted  in  their  favour,  that  though  there 
existed  every  disposition  to  cast  a  stigma 
on  them,  only  one  case  was  described  to- 
night, that  being  the  one  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1819,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  misconducted  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  conclusion, 
said,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  mark 
his  disapprobation  of  the  motion  by  voting 
with  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  differed  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  said  there  was  no 
ground  stated  for  the  reductions.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  in  his  circular,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  justified 
him  in  recommending  to  her  Majesty  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  some  of  the 
corps.  With  regard  to  the  objection  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  reduction,  confining  it  to  single 
troops,  and  not  extending  it  to  entire 
corps,  had  not  been  adhered  to,  the  only 
case  he  had  stated  in  England  was  the 
Flint  corps,  consisting,  as  he  said,  of  four 
troops,  which  had  been  reduced.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  corrected 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  beside  him 
(Mr.  Wynn) ;  four  troops  had,  in  fact, 
been  reduced  in  February,  1837  ;  but 
there  was  another  troop,  which  was  re- 


tained, but  it  had  been  reduced,  not  by 
the  act  of  Government,  but  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The 
Essex  troop  had  been  disbanded,  because 
the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  had  stated 
that  they  were  able  to  protect  the  powder 
works  at  Waltharo  with  their  own  force. 
With  regard  to  the  Berkshire  yeomanry, 
the  reduction  had  been  guided  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  inspecting  field  offi- 
cer of  cavalry.  The  Hungerford  troops 
had  been  reported  to  have  been  called 
out  in  1836,  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and 
the  other  three  troops  had  been  reported 
to  have  been  never  called  out  at  all ;  the 
condition  of  the  Hungerford  troop  had 
been  reported  *•  very  good  ; "  that  of  the 
other  troops  only  *'  good ; "  so  the  for- 
mer had  been  preferred.  With  regard  to 
the  Fifeshire  regiment,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  had  been 
formed  at  the  request  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1831,  he  begged  to  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  mistaken.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Lord-lieutenancy 
of  Fife  in  1831,  a  wish  was  expressed  that, 
considering  the  state  of  the  county,  the  yeo- 
manry force  should  be  re-formed,  and  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
wish  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  to  have 
a  yeomanry  corps.  Had  the  Fifeshire 
corps  been  called  on  to  act  since  ?  Never. 
The  riots  in  the  town  of  Dunfermline  were 
put  down,  not  by  the  yeomanry,  but  by 
the  Queen's  troops  from  Edinburgh,  sent 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth.  This  corps  had 
cost  14,000/.,  without  having  rendered  the 
smallest  service.  With  regard  to  the  Ren- 
frewshire corps,  it  had  never  once  been 
called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  In- 
deed there  were  only  two  corps  that  had 
been  so  called  out,  and  they  were  the 
Lanarkshire  and  the  Ayrshire  corps.  Both 
of  these  corps  were  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  experience,  both  could  be  trans- 
ported irith  ease  elsewhere,  and  both 
therefore  were  to  be  retained.  He  had 
given  the  best  advice  in  his  power  with 
respect  to  the  different  yeomanry  corps  in 
Scotland,  and  he  was  certain  that  from  no 
part  of  Scotland  would  the  House  hear 
that  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  force 
in  that  country  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Ferguson  declared,  that  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  in  Scotland,  he 
should  always  be  most  reluctant  to  bring 
the  yeomanry  into  collision  with  the  ma« 
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nufacturiug  population.  Nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  more  fatal  than  such  a 
proceeding.  There  were  jealousies  enough 
existing  at  present  between  the  farmers 
and  the  manufacturing  population,  one  of 
them  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  corn 
laws;  and  as  the  bringing  the  yeomanry 
into  contact  with  the  manufacturers  would, 
of  necessity,  increase  those  jealousies,  he 
should  be  very  loth  to  employ  that  descrip- 
tion of  force  in  maintainmg  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord(Lord  J. Russell)  two  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  debate.  He 
perceivedyby  the  return  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  there 
were  at  present  seven  corps  of  yeomanry 
— that  was,  one  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  county,  four  in  the  south,  and  two 
in  the  east.     Now,  on  the  principle  of  the 
noble  Lord,  as  laid  down  in  his  own  ob- 
servations, the  single  troop  in  the  northern 
division  should  be  reduced.     But  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field, who  commanded  it,  having  remon^ 
strated  with  the  noble  Lord,  it  was,  in 
consequence  of  what  then  passed  between 
them,  retained.     A  proportionate  number 
of  men  bad,  however,  been  reduced  from 
the  other  six  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  equivalent  reduction  on  the 
entire  number  in  the  county.     The  conse- 
quence was,  as  every  one  could  foresee, 
that  they  were  rendered  less  effective  than 
before,  and  their  utility  ereatly  impaired. 
By  the  same  return,  he  also  found,  that  in 
Sussex,  the  Petworth  troop,  commanded 
by  a  gallant  Friend  of  his  own,  had  also 
been  reduced.    Now,  economy  could  not 
be  pleaded  in  this  case,  as  that  corps  had 
been  clothed  and  principally  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont ; 
yet  still  it  was  reduced,  though  four  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Surrey,  had 
been  kept  on    foot.     That  was    clearly 
against  the  principle  of  the  noble  Lord; 
for  even  if  the  Hertford  case  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  precedent,  the   four  troops 
of  Lord  Surrey  should    have    been    re- 
duced by  fifty  men  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Petworth  troop  retained,  as 
the  corps  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  been  in  Hertfordshire.    The  Petworth 
corps  were  now  in  existence,  he  was  in- 
formed, but  they  were  so  only  because 
they  served  without  pay,  and  were  of  no 
expense  whatever  to  Government,    Now, 


he  wishe<l  the  noble  Lord  would  inform 
him  of  the  reason  of  the  difference  which 
had  been  made  between  these  two  bodies? 

Mr.  Alston  defended  the  retention  of 
the  Hertford  Yeomanry,  With  respect 
to  the  corps  commanded  by  Captain  Ward 
(the hon. Member  for  Sheffield), he  thought 
at  the  time  the  reduction  was  about  to 
take  place,  that  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  be  retained  as  any  other  men  in  Hert- 
fordshire; for  a  better  disciplined  and 
more  effective  body  of  men  he  had  never 
seen,  and  he  had  stated  to  the  noble  Lord 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  case  for  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  which  he 
lived,  if  they  were  not  kept  up.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  knew 
scarcely  one  of  them  himself,  and  could 
not  tell  which  were  bis  political  friends,  or 
which  his  enemies. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  as  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  was  there* 
fore  acquainted   both  with   the  circum- 
stances which  had  called  the  Yeomanry 
force  into   existence,  and    with  the  ser- 
vices which  it  had  rendered  in  maintain- 
ing internal  tranquillity,  the  House  would, 
perhaps,  expect  him  to  explain  his  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject  then  under  discus- 
sion.   With  respect  to  the  speeches  made 
by  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  he  must 
say,  that  there  was  only  one  of  them  which 
he  could  understand,  and  that  was  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
That  hon.  Member  objected  to  this  force 
altogether,  considering   it   dangerous  to 
bring  a  force  of  such  a  description  into 
collision  with  the  people.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  be  right,  or  might  be  wrong  in 
his  opinion,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  an  intel- 
ligible opinion.     But  the  opinion  of  the 
hon*  Member  for  Bridport  was,  he  con- 
fessed, quite  above  his    comprehension, 
"In  case  of  war,"  said  the  hon.  Member. 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  employ  the  Yeo- 
manry."  But,  as  far  as  the  argument  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  difference  whether 
the  Yeomanry  was  employed  in  time  of 
war,  or  in  time  of  peace,  for  in  both  cases 
there  was  the  same  danger  from  bringing 
them  into  collision  with  the  people.     But 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  said,  that  in  time 
of  war,  the  Yeomanry  would  be  no  de- 
fence against  a  foreign  enemy.  It  was  true 
that  they  could  not  garrison  towns ;  they 
could  only  preserve  internal  tranquillity. 
But  was  there  no  danger  of  collision  with 
the  people  in  time  of  war  ?  Perhaps  party 
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spirit  ran  higher  in  tiuie  of  war  oven  than 
it  did  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  As  to 
the  hoD.  Secretary  who  had  advised  them 
to  discontinue  this  force,  because  it  had 
not  been  brought  into  operation,  he  must 
say,  that  with  him  also  he  could  not  agree. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  points  in  this 
force  was,  that  so  long  as  it  continued  in 
existence  there  was  a  dormant  spirit  in 
existence  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
called  into  activity  to  protect  property  tind 
to  suppress  riot :  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  which  could  be  paid 
to  the  yeomanry  was,  that  after  being  so 
long  embodied,  it  had  not  often  been  called 
into  active  duty.  On  the  jone  side  there 
was  a  consciousness  of  strength  which  gave 
security  to  the  loyal,  and  on  the  other 
there  was  a  dread  of  force  which  awed  the 
turbulent  inco  peace  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
property  was  secured,  and  tranquillity 
was  maintained,  where  both  might  have 
been  endangered,  had  not  this  force  ex- 
isted. Indeed  the  very  fact  of  its  not 
having  been  engaged  in  active  operations 
was  a  strong  reason  for  continumg  it  in 
existence.  But  another  hon.  Member  as- 
serted that  it  was  a  new  principle  of  the 
British  constitution  that  the  vicinage 
should  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power  when  engaged  in  maintaining  the 
peace.  Indeed!  Then  had  he  read  the 
history  of  the  constitution  very  differently ; 
for  he  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  Saxon 
principles  of  the  constitution  that  the  vi- 
cinage should  on  all  occasions  be  called  in 
to  secure  property  and  maintain  tranquil- 
lity. He  thought  that  the  f>osse  comitatus, 
and  indeed  every  process  of  our  law,  im- 
posed on  the  vicinage  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  He  drew  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween such  a  case  as  that  of  Canada  and 
the  ordinary  suppression  of  riots;  but 
where  property  was  endangered  and  peace 
disturbed,  he  expected  that  the  feelings  of 
all  would  be  in  favour  of  employing  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  force  in  the 
suppression  of  disturbance.  If  they  were 
prepared  to  maintain  a  military  force  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, let  them  do  so ;  but  ne  knew 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  maintain 
troops  of  dragoons  in  every  town  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace, 
and  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  so, 
then  they  must  appeal  to  men  of  substance 
and  property,  and  give  them  a  retaining 
fee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  internal 
peace  and  harmony.    He  did  not  believe 


that  they  would  be  able  to  substitute  for 
the  yeomanry  any  forc€f  which  would  be 
half  so  satisfactory  as  that  species  of  force 
to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  England 
which  were  ready  to  obey  the  law,  and  act 
in  conformity  with  its  dictates  and  injunc- 
tions. If  the  principles  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  laid  down  that  night  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  yeomanry  corps  were  good 
for  any  thing,  the  remains  of  that  force 
must  be  considered  as  retaining  existence 
upon  a  very  precarious  tenure  indeed,  for 
those  principles  went  equally  to  the  total 
abolition  of  these  corps.  Said  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Lord- Lieutenants,  ''  There  is 
nothing  so  fatal  as  to  bring  the  yeomanry 
into  collision  with  the  population  of  our 
manufacturing  towns,"  That  observation 
was  cheered  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and,  he  believed,  by  the  noble  Lord 
himself.  If  that  observation  be  correct, 
then  must  they  abolish  all  the  yeomanry 
corps  now  in  existence  ;  for,  as  he  would 
show  the  Committee,  it  was  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  that 
the  yeomanry  force  was  at  present  withheld 
He  would  go  through  the  different  manu- 
facturing districts  and  show  that  it  was 
there,  and  almost  there  only,  that  these 
corps  were  now  retained.  They  were  re-> 
tained  in  Cheshire — they  were  retained  in 
Lanarkshire — they  were  retained  in  Lanca- 
shire— they  were  retained  in  Leicestershire 
— in  Northumberland — inNottinghamshire 
—in  Somersetshire — in  Staffordshire — in 
Warwickshire— in  Wiltshire — in  Worces- 
tershire— and,  last  of  all,  they  were  re- 
tained in  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire.  And  why  were  they 
retained  in  these  particular  counties  ?  He 
would  tell  them — because  these  corps 
already  abounded  in  those  districts.  Every- 
body knew,  that  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation was  more  liable  to  sudden  excite- 
ment than  the  agricultural  population,  and 
because  at  Manchester  twenty  years  ago  a 
jealous  party  feeling  had  been  excited  by 
theemploymentof  the  yeomanry  against  the 
people  there,  it  was  now  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  yeomanry  altogether,  although 
that  was  the  only  case  in  which  any  per- 
manent ill  consequences  had  arisen  from 
their  employment  Why,  the  hon.  Se- 
cretary opposite  had  admitted  the  necessity 
of  having  such  a  force  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  for  he  bad  told  them  that  he 
maintained  the  Lanarkshire  yeomanry  on 
account  of  their  vicinity  to  Glasgow.  Then, 
again,  in  another  part  of  his  9peecb|  the 
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truth  had  silently  crept  out ;  for  the  hon. 
Secretary  had  said  that  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  this  force  in  1831,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more    wise  than   the 
course  taken  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  making 
that  increase.     And  why  was  that  course 
wise  then!    Because  party  feeling,    ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  Secretary,  then  ran 
high,  and  because  great  political  excite- 
ment then  pervaded  the  country.     But  if 
a  yeomanry  force  were  dangerous  from  the 
liability  of  its  coming  into  collision  with 
an  excited  people,  how  could  Lord  Mel- 
bourne be  justified  in  increasing  that  force, 
in  1831?    The  excitement  then  existing 
among  the  manufacturing  population  was 
great.  Why  did  not  Lord  Melbourne  then 
say,  '*  We  will  not  recommend  you  to  in- 
corporate a  large  yeomanry  force,    but 
we  will  call  upon  you  to  grant  to  the 
King's  Oovernment  a  much  larger  force 
both   of  cavalry  and  of  infantry.     For 
his    own   part     he   frankly     confessed, 
that  he   was  utterly  unable  to  reconcile 
the  different   grounds   which   had    been 
taken  up  by  aifferent  Gentlemen  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  but  his  impression 
was,  that  this  proposed  saving  of  25,000/. 
would  be  a  very  great  loss.     He  did  not 
agree  with  those  who  fancied,  that  when  a 
necessity  arose,  that  the  yeomanry,  on 
account  of  this  supposed  slight,  would  be 
unwilling  to  come  forward  to  render  their 
services.     He  did  not  believe,  that  they 
would  be  actuated  by  such  feelings.  Hon. 
Members  might  read  letters  written  under 
excitement  by    one    individual    or  ano- 
ther,  but  he  would  place  against  these  in- 
dividuals' acts  the  testimony  of  a  noble 
Lord,  with  respect  to  those  corps  which 
had  been  discontinued,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions on  which  their  services  were  re- 
quired they  had  uniformly  displayed  zeal 
and  loyalty.   This  was  with  respect  to  the 
corps  which  had  been  discontinued,  and 
be  did  not  claim  a  higher  compliment  for 
those  which  had  been  continued.     But  if 
they  had  a  powerful  force  composed  of  the 
ilite   of  the  country,  composed  of  men 
who,  he  believed,  without  disparagement 
to  others,  might  as  firmly  be  relied  upon 
for  loyalty,  exertion,  and  personal  sacrifice 
as  any  other  class — if  for  25,000/.  they 
could    avoid    slighting    these    men    and 
wounding    their    feelings — if  they  could 
retain  them  in  this  service,  though  they 
might  not  have  been  called  into  actual 
conflict^  and  though  there  might  be  no 
p^essity  for  their  acting,  he  believed  they  { 


would  purchase  for  25,000/.  a-year  not 
only  the  affections  of  a  loyal  and  devoted 
body  of  men,  but  a  more  certain  guarantee 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity than  they  could  purchase  by  any 
other  mode  in  which  they  could  expend 
that  sum. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question  : — Ayes  203 ;  Noes  57  :  Major- 
ity 146. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Alsager,  Captain 
Alston,  R. 
Aodover,  Viscount 
AnsoD,  hon.  Colonel 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  II. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  W. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon,  W. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baker,  £. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Benett,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,  E,  S. 
Chandos,  Marquess 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W,  R. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Conolly,  E. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crompton,  S. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Darner,  hon.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Denison,  W.  J. 

D'Eyncourti  rt,  bn.  C. 


De  Horsey,  S.II, 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff,  J. 
Duffield,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor^Viscount 
Eaton,  K.  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
EgertOQ,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J,  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Erie,  W. 
Estcourt,T. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
FelloweSy  £. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Fremantle,  SirT. 
French,  F. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gordoq',  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  IL 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J, 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon,  E.  II. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Uardinge,Tt.  hn.  SirH. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Ilotharo,  Lord 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,?.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hurt,  F. 
Inghami  R, 
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Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyoy  Earl  of 
Johnstone,  H.    . 
Jones,  J. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchbull,  hn.  Sir  £. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  II. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
LascelleSy  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lockharty  A.  M. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Marton,  G. 
Maule,  W.  11. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Neeld,J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker^  J. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Parnelly  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  right  hn.  Sir.  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Philipps,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Pringle,  A. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Pryme,  G. 
Rich,  11. 


Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibtnorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Thomson, rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G* 
Trevor,  hon,  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vemer,  Colonel 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Westenra,  hon.  II.  R. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wood,C. 
Wood,G. 
Wood,  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyndharo,  W. 
Wynn,it.  hn.  C.W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 
Steuart,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bewes,  T. 
Brotherton,  J, 
Bryan,  Q. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chester,  H. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clay,  W. 
Collins,  W. 
Dashwood,  G.  H« 
Dennlstoun,  J. 


Divett,  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Easthope,  J. 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Finch,  F. 
Hall,  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
liorsman,  E. 


Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Jervis,  S. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  C, 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Rundle,  J. 


Salwey,  Colonel 
Somerville,SirW.M. 
Speirs,  A. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornley,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,T. 
While,  A. 
White,  L. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Iluroe,  J. 
Warburton,  II. 


The  House  resumed. 
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Monday,  April  30,  1 838. 

MiNOTiB.]  BUI.  find  a  Uilxd  time:— HaUeybury  Col- 
lege. 

Petitions  pretented.  By  the  Earl  of  Abcrobbn,  fWnn  the 
Synod  of  Ayr,  for  a  grant  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.—By  Lord  SsaLMBBSDALa,  ftom  two  places  in 
Lancuhire,  for  the  better  Obflervanoe  of  the  Sabbatli ; 
and  ftom  Onnskirk,  against  the  alienation  of  Churdi 
Property.^— By  the  Marquen  of  Suoo,  ftom  Stooeyhuzst, 
and  scleral  other  places,  for  the  Abolition  of  Nqpo  Ap* 
{wentices. 

Spain — Foreign  Enlistment  Aot.] 
Lord  Lyndhursi  v»isfaed  to  know  from  the 
noble  Viscount,  whether  any  intention 
existed  to  renew  the  Order  in  Council  for 
suspending  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  which  had  recently 
taken  place  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of 
Spain,  It  had  been  announced,  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  renew  the  Order  in  Coun-i 
cil  alluded  to,  and  he  could  only  repeat 
that  statement. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  wished  to  ask  of  the 
noble  Viscount,  in  what  situation  certain 
individuals  would  be  placed  should  they 
continue  to  serve  a  foreign  Sovereign  after 
their  licence  had  expired?  No  persons 
were  entitled  to  serve  without  that  licence. 
The  first  licence  was  for  three  years^  which 
was  afterwards  continued  for  another  year. 
'The  first  period  had  expired,  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  second  was  near  its  close. 
Now,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Viscount  to  this  point— namely,  what 
would  be  the  situation  of  those  persons 
after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  June 
next? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  by  no  means 
followed,  that  though  the  Order  in  Council 
would  not  be  renewed,  that  licences  might 
not  be  granted  to  protect  those  individuals. 
Ministers,  if  it  were  necessary,  might 
advise  her  Majesty  to  grant  licences  to  e%' 
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empt  persons  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  peculiar  cases,  and  under  particular 
circumstances. 
Subject  dropped. 

The  Coronation.]    The  Marouessof 
Londonderry  said^  that,  anxious  as  he  was 
on    all   occasions    to   act    with  courtesy 
towards  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  he  was 
compelled  a  few  evenings  since,  in   the 
absence  of  the  noble  Viscount  opposite,  to 
ask  for  some  information  on  the  subject  of 
the    approaching    coronation.      On    that 
occasion,  he  understood   from    the  noble 
Marquess  (Lansdowne),  that  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  that  ceremony  were 
still  open  to  consideration.     He  could  not 
avoid  stating,  that  he  felt  extreme  disap- 
pointment and  extreme  dissatisfaction  at 
the  course  which  had  already  been  pointed 
out  as  that   which  was  intended   to  be 
adopted  with    reference  to    this   solemn 
ceremony.     He  knew,  that   the  question 
of  expense  was  one  which,  it  might  be  said, 
ought  rather  to  be  noticed  in  the  other 
House  than  there.     Still  he  conceived  that 
he  might  allude  to  it,  and  he  fairly  owned, 
that  in  his  opinion  this  question  of  expense 
might  have  been  better  urged  on  almost 
any  other  occasion  than  the  present.  He 
should  like  to  know  on  what  ground  this 
ceremony  was  fixed  for  the  particular  day 
which  had  been  announced  ?     How  was  it 
—under  what  unfortunate  circumstances 
did  it  happen — that  the  coronation  (which 
he  might  almost  call  the  commencement  of 
this  auspicious  reign,)  should  fall  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  decease  of  a  Monarch 
who  was  universally  beloved  ?     Surely  all 
those  who  looked  back  to  the  proud  period 
when  he  reigned,  and  who  recollected  the 
glory  which  the  country  had  then  achieved, 
must  be  anxious  that  his  memory  should 
be  reverenced.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
viewed  that  reign  with  these  sentiments, 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  look  with 
deep  regret  on  the  selection  of  that  parti- 
cular day  for  the  celebration  of  this  cere- 
mony.    He  could  not  conceive  why  the 
coronation   should  be  huiTied  forward  at 
such  an  unusual  period.     That  ceremony 
used  to  take  place  at  a  much  later,  and,  he 
would  say,  a  more  convenient  period  of  the 
year.  Was  it  to  be  performed  now  because 
the  noble  Viscount  felt  it  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  business  of  Parliament,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  enjoy  his  leisure  ?     Why 
.should  the  public  busioess  be  thus  stopped 
iu  what  he  might  call   the  middle  of  the 
Session  ?     Why  should  the  ceremony  be 


fixed  for  such  an  unusual  time  P  He  under- 
stood that  the  banquet  and  many  other 
splendid    appurtenances  of   that    august 
ceremony  were  to  be  dispensed  with*     He 
greatly  disapproved  of  any  sueh  proceed- 
ing ;  and  whatsoever  views  others  might 
take  of  the  siibject,  he  conceived,  that,  if 
it  'were  intended  to  make  an  inroad  on  the 
monarchy,  the  shortest  way  to  effect  that 
object  was  by  abandoning,    in   the  first 
instance,   time-honoured  and  time-conse* 
crated  forms  and  ceremonies.     He  should 
say   little    as  to  the    risht^  of  different 
families  in  this  country  which  depended  on 
certain  services  rendered  at  the  coronation. 
How  were  they  to  preserve  those  rights 
hereafter  when  the  ceremonies  connected 
with    them   were    dispensed    with  ?     He 
wished  to  ask,  ought  they  not  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  when  a  series  of  dis- 
pensations of  this  nature  might  possibly 
put  in  jeopardy  the  rights  and  privileges, 
the  manors  and  hereditaments,  which  many 
persons  held    and  enjoyed  by  observing 
certain  forms  at  the  coronation.    Let  them 
look  at  the  situation  of  the  great  city  of 
London.     Was  the  noble  Viscount  ready 
to  satisfy  those  who  were  interested  that 
their  rights  should  not  be  affected,  when 
ceremonies  in  which  they  ought  to  take  a 
part  were  abrogated  ?    The  banquet  ought 
not  to   be  omitted;   all  the    ceremonies 
ought   to  be    gone    through;  the   more 
especially,   when  many  illustrious  indivi- 
duals from  foreign  nations  were  likely  to  be 
present.    When  it  was  recollected,   that 
the  city  of  London  gave  a  most  splendid 
banquet   on   the  occasion   of  the  foreign 
potentates    having  visited    this   country, 
ought  not  those    great    personages    who 
came  over  to  do  honour  to  the  coronation, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  to  be  received  with  equal  dis* 
tinction?     It  was  very  well    to    talk  of 
economy,  at  the  same  time  that  2,000,000/. 
or    3,000,000/.    were    thrown    away  and 
squandered  on  worthless  objects,  on  the 
equipment  of  men  who  were  incompetent 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  great  public  du- 
ties, or  in  the  erection  or  proposed  erec- 
tion of  splendid  Houses  of  Parliament.  But 
he  would  say,  that  in  this  instance  economy 
was  very  much  displaced.     He  would  ask, 
whether  the   large  sum    of   money  that 
would  be  expended  in  this  great  metropolis, 
if  the  coronation  were    celebrated   on  a 
grand   scale,  and  which   would  circulate 
througliout  every  part  of  the  country — he 
would  ask^  whether   that  would  not  be 
attended  with  immense  general  benefit  ? 
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And  he  would  ask  further,  whether,  if  that 
sum  were  not  circulated,  the  Ministers 
who  counselled  this  curtailment  of  the 
coronation  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
detriment  which  the  country  in  general, 
but  the  metropolis  in  particular,  must  sus- 
tain ?  He  should  be  very  glad  if  there 
were  any  change,  or  any  likelihood  of  a 
change,  in  the  system  which  they  were  told 
was  meant  to  be  adopted.  But  he  feared 
that  no  alteration  would  be  effected.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  noble  Viscount 
would  still  do  whatsoever  lay  in  his  power 
to  alter  the  period  when  the  coronation 
should  take  place,  and  also  for  re-establish- 
ing the  system  which  had  prevailed  for 
centuries.  He  hoped  that  the  coronation 
would  not  be 

^'  Sent  before  its  time  into  this  breathing  world 
But  half  made  upland  that  so  lamely  and 
unfashionably,'' 

as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  her  gracious 
Majesty  and  disgraceful  to  this  great 
nation. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  ought  to 
offer  an  apology  to  the  noble  Marquess  for 
not  having  been  present  when  the  adjourn- 
ment took  place  before  the  recess,  in  order 
to  answer  such  questions  as  the  noble  Mar- 
quess might  have  thought  proper  to  ask. 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  absent  on  that  occasion.  The 
questions  of  the  noble  Marquess  had  refer- 
ence to  two  points— first,  whether  the 
arrangements  tor  the  coronation  would  be 
subject  to  further  consideration,  and  would 
undergo  any  alteration;  and  next,  as  to 
the  time  when  the  ceremony  would  take 
place.  With  respect  to  the  latter  point, 
as  to  the  time,  he  had  to  state,  that  a 
change  of  the  day,  probably  to  the  28th  of 
June,  had  been  determined  on.  That 
change  had  been  agreed  to  in  order  to 
avoid  doing  any  violence  to  those  feelings 
to  which  the  noble  Marques^  had  adverted. 
He  thought  it  right,  however,  \o  observe, 
that  the  aay  originally  intended  was  named 
entirely  through  inadvertence.  Still,  he 
might  say,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
in  the  year  that  could  have  been  selected 
that  had  not  some  melancholy  reflections 
connected  with  it.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  the  accession  of  a  Sovereign 
was  constantly  kept  as  a  festival  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  times ;  and  yet  that 
accession  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  anni. 
versary  of  the  Heath  of  the  preceding 
Sovereign.     Therefore,  he  did   not  thin  , 


that  any  very  great  fault  had  been  com<* 
mitted  in  naming  the  day  originallv 
intended.  It  was  however,  he  admitteo, 
very  proper  and  very  wise  to  pay  respect 
to  such  reelings  as  the  noble  Marouess  liad 
described ;  and,  therefore,  a  fresii  procla- 
mation should  be  issued,  to  deter  the 
solemnisation  of  the  ceremony  to  the  day 
which  he  had  pointed  out.  He  now  came 
to  the  other  question — whether  those 
pomps  and   ceremonies  which    were  dis- 

flensed  with  at  the  coronation  of  his 
ate  Majesty  were  now  to  be  discontinued 
or  not?  And,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  make  any  further  cnange, 
any  material  change^  in  the  ceremonial 
from  what  had  already  been  set  forth.  He 
was  ready  to  defend  the  course  taken  by 
her  Majesty's  advisers.  He  could  not,  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  his  collei^es>  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  want  of  reverence 
for  the  practice  of  their  ancestors;  and, 
from  what  had  occurred  before,  he  did  not 
think  that  they  were  fairly  liable  to  such 
a  charge.  When  those  ceremonies  had 
anything  like  substance  in  them — -when 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  present  time- 
when  they  were  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  ana  customs  of  the  present  day-^ 
it  might  be  well  to  adhere  to  them.  J3ut 
when  they  appeared  to  be  mere  shades  and 
mere  shadows --when  they  appeared  to  be 
mere  vain  pageants,  useless,  and  idle,  and, 
in  some  instances,  tending  to  create  ridi- 
cule-—when  this  was  the  case,  he  con- 
ceived that  they  were  prudently  and  pro« 
perly  given  up  and  abandoned,  especially 
when  they  had  been  given  up  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  another  reason,  which 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  and  that  was, 
that  the  dispensing  with  those  ceremonies 
would  effect  a  very  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  expense.  Again,  there  was  another 
point  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consider* 
ation.  He  alluded  to  the  great  fktigue 
which  the  duties  of  the  day  would  neces- 
sarily impose  on  her  Majesty,  and  which, 
perhaps,  ner  Majesty  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  undergo.  He  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  state  anything  further.  It 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any 
good  reasons  had  been  advanced  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  old  system.  As  to 
the  motive  which  the  noble  Marquess 
thought  proper  to  attribute  to  Ministers, 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  tlie 
charge.  They  proposed,  on  good  grounds 
as  he  conceived,  to  follow  what  was  done 
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on  the  coroQation  of  his  late  Majesty.  The 
course  then  taken  he  always  thought  had 
given  great  satisfaction^  not  only  to  the 
metropolis,  but  to  the  country  in  general. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  adverted  to  a 
sort  of  discontent  which  he  asserted  ex- 
isted in  this  town,  because  certain  parts  of 
the  ceremony  were  to  be  dispensed  with. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such 
discontent ;  but,  if  it  did  exist,  he  did  not 
think  it  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for  alter- 
ing what  had  already  been  determined  on. 
In  his  opinion,  the  course  which  was  intended 
to  be  pursued,  manifested  due  honour  and 
respect  to  the  Crown,  and  a  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  wi^es  and  feelings  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Turton.]  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
said,  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
he  had  put  to  the  noble  Viscount  on  Fri- 
day evening,  he  had  been  informed  that  an 
individual  to  whom  he  had  then  alluded  had 
not  been  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
legal  adviser  to  the  noble  Earl  who  was 
going  out  as  Governor  of  Canada.  He 
now,  however,  understood  that  that  indi- 
vidual had  not  only  left  this  country  for 
Canada,  but  that  he  had  gone  out  in  her 
Majesty's  ship  which  also  carried  the  noble 
Earl.  He,  tnerefore,  called  on  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty*s 
Government  to  give  an  explicit  answer  to 
a  statement,  which  affected  not  only  the 
character  of  the  country,  but  the  character 
of  their  Sovereign.  When  he  mentioned 
this  subject  on  Friday  last,  he  objected 
not  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  func« 
tionary  by  the  Crown,  with  any  reference 
to  its  usefulness,  or  with  any  reference  to 
its  expense— his  objection  rested  solely  on 
the  ground  of  character,  and  of  character 
only.  Differing,  as  he  did,  from  the  noble 
Viscount  on  many  important  opinions  and 
principles,  and  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
many  of  the  measures  introduced  by  him 
were  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, still  he  had  hitherto  given  him  credit 
for  honesty  and  openness  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  brought  them  forward;  and 
deeply  should  he  regret  if  he  found  any- 
thing in  the  course  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  pursued  in  this  instance  that 
should  have  the  effect  of  weakening  or 
shaking  that  opinion.  But  he  must  freely 
state,  that  if  he  found  the  individual  to 
whom  he  had  alluded  going  out  to  Canada 
in  a  responsible  situation,  going  out  in  a 
public  character  now,  or  with  a  promise 
that,  when  he  cot  out  there,  he  should  be 


placed  in  a  situation  of  public  trust  and 
confidence — if  he  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  then  he  would  only  state,  and  he 
would  state  it  boldly  and  openly  to  the 
noble  Viscount,  that  he  had  not  acted  with 
that  candour  which  became  him.  With 
the  answer  which  he  had  received  on  Fri- 
day evening  he  had  sat  down  perfectly 
satibfied.  But  now  he  was  informed  that 
this  individual,  if  he  had  not  gone  out  to 
Canada  in  an  official  capacity,  had,  at  all 
events,  gone  thither  at  the  public  expense. 
It  could  scarcely  be  supposed,  looking  to 
the  situation  which  he  held  in  the  legal 
profession^  that  he  would  go  there  for  no- 
thing; it  could  not  be  imagined  that  he 
had  gone  out  to  serve  the  country  at  his 
own  private  expense ;  and  he  would  not 
do  so  much  injustice  to  the  noble  Earl  who 
was  selected  to  fill  so  dignified  a  situation 
—he  would  not  think  so  lightly  of  his 
character — as  to  suppose  that  this  indivi- 
dual, who  had  appeared  as  a  criminal  at 
their  Lordships'  Bar,  had  gone  out  in  the 
character  of  that  noble  Earl's  private 
friend.  No ;  it  was  impossible  that  that 
noble  Earl  should  admit  to  his  friendship 
and  confidence  an  individual  whose  con- 
duct had  banished  him  from  all  female, 
from  all  moral,  society.  What  he  asked  of 
the  noble  Viscount  then  was — first,  whe- 
ther a  public  situation  of  any  description 
or  character  was  ever  offered  to  this  indi- 
vidual.^ Second,  whether  any  promise 
had  been  given  to  him  that  when  he  arrived 
in  British  Canada  he  should  be  appointed 
to  any  public  situation  ?  And  third,  whe- 
ther, if  he  were  not  going  out  in  a  public 
character,  or  in  any  character  at  all,  his 
expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  public  ?  If  this  individual 
had  in  any  way  been  recommended  to  a 
public  situation,  or  if  any  portion  of  his 
expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public, 
he  should  boldly  contend  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  highly  objectionable,  and  he 
should  give  their  Lordships  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinion  on  what  he 
would  contend  was,  if  the  fact  were  so,  a 
gross  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
Ministers.  They  ought  to  be  most  cau- 
tious in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to 
fill  important  stations,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  when  they  considered  the  tender 
years,  the  inexperience,  and  the  confiding 
nature  of  their  royal  Mistress.  If  there 
were  one  duty  more  imperative  upon  Mi- 
nisters than  another,  it  was  to  guard  the 
public  and  private  character  of  the  Queen 
— to  encourage  around   her  worth  and 
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Tirtae.  Those  formed  the  best  defence 
aod  security  of  the  Throne.  They  com. 
manded  the  affections  of  the  people^  and 
while  they  added  dignity  to  the  Throne, 
they  encouraged  the  growth  of  virtue  and 
morality  throughout  the  whole  community. 
He  again  asked^  was  this  individual  offered 
a  public  situation  at  any  time^  or  did  he 
go  out  with  a  promise  that  he  should  have 
tliat  situation  when  he  arrived  in  Canada  ? 
Further^  he  should  ask  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count, if  such  a  situation  had  been  injudi- 
ciously given  to  this  person  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  was  proceeding  to  Canada,  whe- 
ther he  was  to  be  allowed  any  remunera- 
tion from  the  public  purse  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne. — I  have  no  diifi- 
culty  whatever  in  answering  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl,  which  have  ex. 
ceeded  a  great  deal  the  limits  which  are 
usually  permitted  to  noble  Lords  in 
putting  those  questions  which  are  ex* 
pected  to  be  answered  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  House.  The  questions  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  put  to  me  relate  to  matters 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  and 
which  certainly  affect  most  deeply  the 
character  of  the  Gentleman  to  whom  he 
has  alluded.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  details  of  which  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session, and  I  ehall  confine  myself  most 
strictly  to  answering  the  questions  which 
the  no^Ie  Earl  has  put  to  me.  I  say,  then, 
first  of  all,  that  no  situation  whatever  was 
offered  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  Gentleman  whose  name  he  has  alluded 
toj  and  next,  that  that  Gentleman  has 
gone  out  to  Canada,  if  he  has  gone  out  at 
all — ^which  I  do  not  mean  to  deny — with- 
out any  appointment,  without  any  prospect 
of  an  appointment,  and  without  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government,  or  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  Friend,  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  to  appoint  him  to  any  public 
situation  whatever. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday f  April  30,  1838. 

MrifOTU.]  Bills.  Read  a  flist  timet^Slave  Trade  Con- 
vention irith  Sweden  s  Slave  Trade  ConTention  with  the 
Netherlands  s  Slave  Trade  Convention  with  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  Admiralty  Courts  (China). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  Cbarlks  Douglas,  tram 
Warwick,  and  by  Mr.  No£L,  for  the  appropriation  of 
Churdi  Property  to  Churdi  purposes.—* By  Mr.  C. 
Bjirkilit,  flrom  Frome,  for  the  total  Abolitioa  of  Negro 
Slavery. — By  Sir  E.  Filmbr,  from  parishes  in  Ewt  Kent, 
for  an  alteration  of  the  New  Poor-law.~By  Mr.  Whitb, 
flrom  Sunderland,  and  by  Mr.  Easthops,  from  Ldoester, 
against  granting  ftirther  Endowments  to  tlie  Church  of 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Wako,  from  Sheffield,  against  any 
alteration  in  the  Comlilnation  Lawit  and  one  from  the 
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same  town,  against  the  Copyright  BilL— By  Colonel  Vxs  - 
NBR,  from  Armagh,  against  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill. — By 
Mr.  Bailbt,  from  Worcester,  against  the  Copyright  BilL 
—By  Sir  E.  Knatchbvll,  finm  the  Archdeacon  and 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  against  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  Benefices  Plurality  BUU— By  Mr.  T.  Arr- 
wooD,  firom  StocktoOK>fr'Tees,  for  the  Immediate  Aboli- 
tion of  Negro  Slavery ;  and  from  Birmingham,  in  favour 
of  the  five  Glasgow  Cotttm-spinners.— By  Lord  CAarus* 
RKAOH,  firom  places  in  the  county  of  Down,  against  the 
Irish  Poor  Rdief  Bill. — By  Mr.  JaiiKins,  from  Shrews- 
bury, against  any  Anther  grant  of  money  to  Maynooth 
College.— By  Mr.  V.  Smith,  from  Northami^oa,  praying 
the  Immediate  Aboliticm  of  Negro  Slavery. — ^By  Mr. 
Clat,  from  certain  of  his  Constituents  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Gas,  for  improvement  in  the  Coal  Trade 
of  LoQdon.^-By  Mr.  Kimnaird,  from  Proeurators  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  the  county  of  Perth,  praying  that  the 
Sheriillf  Courts  Bill  may  pass  into  a  law ;  and  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Auditeraider,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
against  any  additional  grant  of  money  to  the  Elstablished 
Church  of  Scotland ;  to  the  same  effisct  from  the  United 
Associate  Synod  of  Auchterarder. — ^By  Mr.  Bajnks,  from 
JohnsUMie,  in  Scotland,  to  the  same  eflbct;  from  the 
Town  Coundl  of  Leeds,  for  the  reducti<m  of  the  rates  of 
Postage.— By  Mr.  Alderman  Copklawd,  firom  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  deprecating  the  repeal  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Bill.— By  Mr.  Fiblobn,  from  Aughaquare, 
.    oounty  of  Blayo,  in  Ireland,  against  the  Irish  Poor  BilL 

Procession  at  the  Co::onation.]  Sir 
R,  Inglis  said,  ihat  it  having  been  decided 
that  the  banquet  in  Westminster-hall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  approaching  coronation 
should  be  dispensed  with,  he  was  anxious 
to  learn  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  whe« 
ther  there  was  any  intention  of  affording 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
procession,  or  any  part  of  the  ceremony. 
He  begged  respectfully  to  suggest  to  tlie 
noble  Lord  the  propriety  of  having  a  public 
procession,  as  the  people  at  large  not  being 
admitted  into  the  Abbey,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
any  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Lord  J.Russell  stated  in  reply,  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  coronation  should 
take  place  in  the  satire  manner  as  it  did  in 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William 
4th.  No  procession  took  place  at  the 
coronation  of  George  4tb,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  present  it  was  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  public  procession  through 
the  streets  from  the  New  Palace  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  might  as  well  state  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  Majesty  had  ap« 
proved  of  the  advice  given  her  upon  the 
subject  by  her  Ministers,  which  would  be 
formally  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  in  a  day  or  two.  The  28th 
day  of  June  was  the  day  upon  which  the 
coronation  would  take  place,  instead  of  the 
26th,  as  had  been  originally  intended. 

Sir  Fm  Trench  wanted  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  intention  that  ladies  should  ap- 
pear in  articles  of  British  manufacture? 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  as  there  were 
at  present  50,000  poor  weavers  in  a  state 
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of  itarvation.  He  had  two  preoedentd  for 
such  a  proceeding,  — one.  of  the  date  of  the 
21  St,  and  the  other  of  the  dlst,  of  March, 
upon  both  which  occasions  it  was  directed 
that  ladies  should  appear  in  dresses  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture. 

Lord  J.  Russell:  The  matter  does  not 
belong  to  ifiy  department. 

Expenses  op  the  Revolt  in  Canada.] 
'Mr.Goulbum  would  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  whether  he 
could  state  to  the  House  the  probable 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  calling 
out  the  militia  in  the  North  American 
provinces  to  suppress  the  late  disturbances 
in  Canada. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  question  aslced  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  one  of  very  considerable  importance, 
so  much  so  as  to  occasion  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  financial  statement,  inasmuch 
as  that  statement  must  necessarily  be  in- 
complete, unless  he  was  prepared  abso. 
luteiy  and  distinctly  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  which  had  been,  and 
might  be,  incurred  in  that  matter.  The 
House,  however^  appeared  to  be  so  impa- 
tient, that  his  financial  statement  should 
be  made,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  post- 
pone it  beyond  the  period  which  had  now 
been  Axed.  He  was  sorry  at  not  being 
able  at  that  moment  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  expense  already  incurred.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  return  up  to  the  receipt  of  the  last 
advices.  The  House  would  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  pressure  of  affairs  in  Canada 
was  so  great  and  the  emergency  so  unex- 
pected, that  it  was  impossible  for  the  local 
Government  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  the  ordinary  machinery  and  the  usual 
and  established  commissariat  rules.  They 
were  consequently  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  commissariat  system  as 
would  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  A 
new  board  of  control,  composed  of  British 
officers,  had  to  be  formed,  and  their  duties 
were  not  only  to  superintend  the  current 
expenditure,  but  also  to  exercise  a  revision 
over  the  past.  He  had  not  yet  received, 
nor  indeed  did  he  expect  to  be  able  to  re. 
ceive,  the  accounts  of  the  supplies,  which 
he  was  asked  to  state  to  the  House. 

PooiuLAw  (Ibbland).I  Upon  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Bill, 


Sir  W,  Brt^zon  rose  to  move,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  said,  he  thought  himself 
called  upon  before  the  third  reading  of  this 
Bill  to  make  a  few  observations  on  it.  He 
was  in  hopes  that  in  its  progress  through  the 
Committee  it  would  have  undergone  such 
alterations  and  received  such  changes  as 
might  have  reconciled  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  it,  for  whose  benefit  it  professed  to 
have  been  introduced.  But  finding  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  and  that  those  ob- 
jectionable clauses  had  been  pertinaci- 
ously adhered  to,  contrary  to  the  strongly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  he  thought  it  due  to  those  feel- 
ings, to  the  feelings  he  believed  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Representatives  in  that 
House,  and  to  those  opinions  he  had 
always  entertained  Inmself  on  the  subject, 
to  come  forward  at  this  moment  and  more 
the  postponement  of  this  Bill ;  he  should 
hope  he  should  be  the  very  last  person 
who  would  give  opposition  to  any  measure 
really  calculated  to  improve  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  he  considered 
that  this  Bill,  more  than  probable*  would 
have  the  effect  of  steeping  her  deeper  in 
poverty  and  destitution.  Such  a  measure 
was  not  fitted  to  a  social  condition  such  as 
that  of  Ireland*  Even  in  this  wealthy 
country,  which  was  so  much  better  able  to 
bear  up  against  it,  how  much  of  the 
pressure  of  it  had  been  felt,  and  how  much 
conflicting  opinion  there  was  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  Poor-law.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
advocate  a  Poor-law  on  a  modified  scale, 
such  as  would  meet  the  extreme  cases  of 
age  and  sickness,  and  those  other  infirmi. 
ties  that  disqualify  persons  from  earning 
a  livelihood  ror  themselves ;  he  was  sure 
such  a  measure  would  be  cheerfully  re- 
ceived in  Ireland.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sarily trespassing  on  the  time  of  the  House 
to  enter  upon  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Bill,  and  those  clauses  against  which  such 
strong  objections  had  been  raised  in  Ire- 
land, as  they  had  been  most  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Committee,  and  when  known  in 
Ireland,  the  public  voice  had  been  ex- 
pressed against  them  from  one  quarter  of 
the  country  to  another,  as  was  fully  de- 
monstrated by  the  number  of  petitions  and 
signatures  a^inst  the  Bill  being  eightv- 
six,  with  31,221  signatures,  and  only 
four  petitions,  with  593  signatures  in  its 
favour,  besides  the  petitions  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  a  number  of  the 
grand  juries;  and  these  petitions,  he 
should   think,    might  be    considered    as 
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expNttiog  the  sense  of  the  country  against 
tbe  measure.    And  with  every  respect  to 
tbe  Eoglish  Representatives,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  he  was  sure  were  unac 
quaiDted  with  the  real  wants  of  Ireland, 
and  the  panacea  and  cure  for  those  evils^ 
he  begged  to  put  it  to  them^  whether  they 
would  vote  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  such 
vital  importance  to  that  country,  when 
there  were  such  strong  feelings  against  it  ? 
No ;  this  Bill  was  not  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  afflicted  Ireland ;  other  measures 
must  be  brought  forward  to  effect  that 
end;  such  as  employment  for  the  great 
mass  of  tbe  destitute  and  unemployed  able- 
bodied  poor  on  those  unimproved  tracts 
and    wastes    with    which   the    country 
abounded  :  and,  above  all,  the  return  to 
her  shores  of  her  natural  guardians  and 
protectors,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
the  country.    With  these  opinions  he  was 
induced  to  more,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  F.  Trench  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  moved  the  amendment, 
he  himself  would  have  done  so,  for  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  that  any  mea- 
sure could  be  more  mischievous  to  Ireland. 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  annihilating 
tbe  property  and  extinguishing  the  indus^ 
try  of  that  country.  The  English  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  was  a  remedy  for  the, 
abominable  abuses  which  existed  previously' 
The  present  measure  would  produce  no- 
thing but  patronage  to  the  Government, 
and  in  that  way  it  would  be  prolific 
enough,  for  it  would  create  not  fewer  than 
340  salaried  officers.  The  proposed  sum 
^o  be  expended  in  this  experiment,  as  It 
vas  called,  would  not  be  a  drop  in 
:he  ocean  compared  with  the  numbers 
vhicb  would  require  relief,  and  when 
bey  found,  that  they  could  not  get  it, 
bey  would  be  discontented,  and  an  in- 
reased  military  force  would  be  necessary. 
Vhat  he  thought  they  should  do  was,  to 
ive  the  peoiMe  employment,  and  not 
;nder  them  dependent  on  workhouses, 
hich  would  destroy  every  industrious 
rinciple.  The  Government  should  do 
hat  had  been  so  well  recommended  by 
le  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin — that 
as,  reject  this  Bill  altogether,  and 
*ing  in  two  Bills  in  its  stead.  One  of 
lesc  should  enable  hospitals  and  infirma- 
3?<  to  ^ve  shelter  and  relief  to  the  halt, 
c  maimed,  the  blind,  and  impotent.  The 
her  Bill  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
ovidiDg  employment  for  the  able-bodied. 


That  was  a  measure  which  should  have 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and 
if  carried  into  effect  it  would  bring  plenty 
and  content  and  happiness  into  every 
cottage  in  the  country.  The  present  Bifi 
would  never  have  any  such  effect ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  total  failure  in  all 
its  parts.  It  was  said,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  true,  that  the  Irish  labourers  who 
came  over  here  in  search  of  employment, 
were  a  very  great  burden  to  those 
counties  through  which  they  passed  on 
their  return,  that  many  of  them  who 
had  earned  5L,  10/.,  or  15/.  by  their 
labour  here,  sewed  up  the  money  in  the 
lining  of  their  clothes,  and  then  begged 
their  way  home.  He  himself  had  often,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  many  of  these  poor 
people,  given  them  orders  on  his  steward 
for  the  sums  they  placed  in  his  hands,  they 
thinking  that  much  safer  than  carrying 
the  money  home  on  their  persons,  and  he 
had  heard,  and  believed*  that  manv»  if  not 
most  of  those  who  had  saved  as  mucn  as  i5L 
or  20/.,  begged  their  way  home,  or,  what 
was  in  effect  the  same  thing,  were  passed 
on  from  parish  to  parish.  This  was  no 
doubt  all  very  bad :  but  if  the  English 
Gentlemen  thought,  that  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  would  be  to  rid  them  of  this  burden, 
they  were  very  much  mistaken.  He 
hoped  that  the  fiUl  might  yet  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  next  year  two  Bills,  with 
such  objects  as  he  mentioned,  might  be 
introduced. 

Viscount  Castlereagh  said,  he  could  not 
allow  this  Bill  to  pass  without  trespassing 
for  a  short  time  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  as  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
giving  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  two  great  points  on  which  he 
objected  to  the  Bill,  and  in  which  he  be-* 
lieved  he  was  supported  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  liberals  as 
well  as  Tories,  were,  first,  that  this  work- 
house system  was  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  Ireland ;  and,  seconaly,  that  the  power 
which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  whole 
host  of  commissioners  was  one  which  ivas 
not  to  be  admitted.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give  every  credit  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  for  their  wish  to  introduce  a 
salutary  measure  for  Ireland ;  but  he  could 
by  no  means  congratulate  them  on  having 
accomplished  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Nichdls, 
differing  as  he  did  from  other  commis- 
sioners, had  shown  only  how  cursorily  he 
had  visited  that  country,  and  the  slight 
Z2 
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grounds  on  which  he  had  recommended 
this  Bill.  At  the  same  time>  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  there  was  a  party  in  that 
House — an  English  party,  who  adrocated 
Tery  decidedly  the  necessity  of  instituting 
some  poor-law  for  Ireland,  and  he  was  not 

J  prepared  to  deny,  that  some  system  of  poor 
aw  miffht  be  introduced.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  that  English  party  which  was 
driving  forward  the  present  measure  had 
not  devoted  that  time,  trouble,  and  the 
patience,  which  was  requisite  to  the  due 
consideration  of  a  question  of  such  vast 
importance.  Many  hon.  Members  had 
asked  him  ^*  How  do  you  mean  to  vote  for 
this  Poor-law  > "  He  had  told  them  he 
should  vote  against  it ;  he  contended,  it 
would  not  work  practically  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  But  how  had  he  arrived  to  this 
conviction  ?  He  found,  that  these  Gen- 
tlemen had  taken  no  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject.  It  was  lament* 
able  to  see  how  much  ignorance  there 
existed  in  this  country  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land. An  opinion  htui  been  given  in  an- 
other place,  which,  since  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  consid^ied  he  had  a  right  to 
allude  to  it ;  an  opinion,  however,  which 
was  not  applicable  to  the  North  of  Ireland ; 
and  certainly  he,  as  a  Representative  of 
some  of  the  larfi;est  and  most  flourishing 
parts  of  f  relano,  wished  to  give  that  opi- 
nion the  most  pointed. denial.  He  consi- 
dered the  imputation  which  it  conveyed 
was  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  he  niust  add, 
untrue.  He  referred  to  an  opinion  of  the 
Earl  of  Mulmve,  delivered  in  another  place, 
in  which  the  Noble  Earl  had  'observed, 
that  land  in  Ireland  had  become  a  necessary 
of  life ;  but  whilst  he  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  those  defects  of  the  social 
system,  which  made  so  great  a  di£ference 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  it  was  enough  to  say,  that 
the  good  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the 
former,  was  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
latter.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  North  of  Ireland  to  give  a  posi- 
tive denial  to  this  statement.  He  could 
say  that,  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Ulster  they  had  the 
best  proof  that  this  assertion  was  not 
founded  in  feet.  In  that  part  of  Ireland, 
the  attempt  had  been  made  to  maintain  the 
poor  on  the  Scotch  system,  and  the  expe- 
riment had  been  followed  up  there  with 
great  success ;  and  the  people,  who  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system^  were  unwilling,  one  and  all  of 
idem,  to  have  this  grievous  measure  of  tax- 


ation imposed  upon  them.  They  imposed 
a  tax  upon  the  country — a  tax  unlimited 
in  extent.  A^ain,  let  it  not  be  supppeed 
that  by  this  Bill  they  would  prevent  the 
irruption  of  Irish  labourers  into  England. 
Where  higher  prices  for  labour  were  to  be 
obtained,  there  would  the  Irish  labourers 
resort.  They  could  not  check  the  ingress 
of  those  who  sought  for  that  labour  which 
was  to  be  obtained.  The  same  irruption 
of  Irish  labourers  would  continue,  if  this 
Bill  were  passed.  To  show  the  House 
how  people  of  all  parties,  how  men  who 
were  almost  universally  opposed  to  each 
other,  were  opposed  to  this  Bill,  he  would 
refer  to  a  paper  of  the  trades'  political 
union,  by  whom  a  committee  had  been 
appointea  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration ;  that  committee  declared  (and  he 
thought  very  truly)  that  the  Bill  was  one 
of  great  length,  but  confused  in  arranoe- 
ment,  and  technically  unintelligible  to  the 
many.  These  parties  ol^ected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  paid  officers,  and  they  con- 
tended that  if  such  a  temptation  to  jobbing 
existed,  there  would  not  be  a  man  to 
be  found  to  act  gratuitously  as  a  guurdian 
to  the  poor.  This  committee  observed, 
that  they  could  not  dose  their  report 
without  stating,  that  the  proposed  Poor- 
law  was  not  the  mode  of  proce^ing  to  be 
adopted.  He  quite  agreed  with  these  par- 
ties. Now  with  respect  to  parishes  with 
which  he  was  closely  connected,  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  see  how  the  system  to 
which  he  had  adverted  worked.  In  one 
parish,  containing  17,420  statute  acres, 
and  a  population  of  8,226,  there  the  entire 
number  of  the  poor  supported  in  the  work- 
house was  thirteen,  whilst  the  number  of 
out-door  poor  who  received  relief  was  100. 
In  Newtownards  the  population  was  1 1 ,000, 
twenty  destitute  persons  were  supported  in 
the  workhouse,  and  relief  was  given  out  of 
doors  to  140.  .  He  begged  to  say  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  in  his  opposition — his 
decided  opposition  to  this  Bill.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was,  perhaps,  not 
aware  of  this  fect-^that  a  great  public 
meeting  had  been  called  together  at  Bel- 
fast, at  which  Dr.  Cooke>  the  leader  of  a 
very  large  party,  who  were  much  opposed 
to  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  pro- 

Eosed  three  cheers  for  Mr.  0*Connell,  for 
is  determined  opposition  to  this  Bill. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, he  was  delighted  to  see  him  pre- 
sent, but  he  miist  permit  him  to  say,  that 
he  was  not  content  with  his  opposition 
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being. merely  verbal.  He  knew  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  held  a  power  over 
her  Majesty's  Government  by  which  he 
could  prevent  them  from  carrying  mea- 
sures which  were  obnoxious  to  ^he  people 
of  Ireland.  Why  did  he  not  then  come 
forward  and  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  this  Bill }  And  if  the 
noble  Lwd  then  persisted  in  carrying  it 
through  the  House^  why  did  he  not  with- 
draw from  the  noble  Lord?  This  would 
be  the  way  for  him  to  act.  He  spoke  it 
not  offensively,  but  he  would  say  let  him 
not  support  a  fiill  which  must  be  injurious 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  Having  made 
this  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman>  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  hear 
why  it  was,  he  supported  her  Majesty's 
Governnent  in  fspite  of  this  fatal  measure. 
For  himself  he  was  satisfied,  having  been 
aUe  to  record  his  opinion,  for  he  had  no 
power  to  delay  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  was  fraught  with  great  evil. 

Mr.  CtConneU  said,  it  was  his  rule  to 
support  Ministers  when  they  were  right, 
and  to  oppose  them  when  wrong ;  but  the 
noble  Lora  seemed  anxious  that  he  should 
oppose  them  whether  right  or  wrong.  In 
the  present  instance  he  thought  them  ex- 
ceedingly wrong ;  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  consider,  that  he  and  Uie  noble 
Lord  for  the  first  time  in  that  House  fully 
coincided  in  their  views,  and  represented 
the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Dr.  Cooke  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
the  grand  juries  in  the  different  counties 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  only  four  petitions 
had  been  presented  in  its  fiiivour.  When 
Ireland,  then,  v^aa  almost  unanimous  in  its 
opposition,  he  would  appeal  to  English 
Gentlemen  whether  they  would  force  on 
that  country  a  measure  that  the  people 
rejected*  This  was  not  a  party  question, 
and  idl  who  knew  Ireland,  and  were  anxious 
for  her  tranquillity,  should  unite  in  con- 
demning this  Bill,  whidi  was  wrong  in  its 
mrinciple  and  paltry  in  its  limits.  The 
English  Poor-law  Bill  was  based  on  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Hie  abuse  of  the  old 
system  created  a  pauper  pojpulation  that 
shnuik  from  work,  and  its  faults  were  so 
glaring,  that  the  new  Poor-law  Act  was 
missed  to  stimulate  the  people  to  labour. 
But  was  such  a  stimulus  wanted  in  Ire- 
land }  Did  not  the  Irish  labourer  traverse 
firom  the  extreme  of  Connaught  as  far  as 
Kent~«bout  700  miles — in  search  of  em- 
*ployment?  The  Irish  were  to  be  found 
^b^r^vor  wages  pould  be  obtained ;  aad  if 


this  law  were  merely  intended  as  a  sti- 
mulus, it  wus  based  in  error,  or,  as   the 
gallant  Officer  opposite  said,  it  was  alto- 
gether a   blunder.     He   begged  leave  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
details  of  the  measure ;  and  he  would,  in 
the  first  place,  ask  whether  it  were  pruden  t 
to  exclude  the  clergy  from  being  guardians  ? 
However  the  Irish  clergy— the  Protestant 
and  Catholic— might  differ  in  polemics, 
they  always  worked  tc^ether  in  carrying 
out  any  charitable  project,  and  their  only 
rivalship  was  in  their  endeavours  to  assist 
the  [KX>r.    He  therefore  thought,  and  he 
said  it  with  mat  respect,  that  his  brother 
magistrates  should  have  been  excluded  in- 
stead of  the  cler^.    The  Bill  did  not  im- 
prove as  its  details  were  followed  out.     No 
out-door  relief  was  to  be  given,  all  relief 
was  to  be  in  the  workhouse,  and  he  would 
ask  if  that  were  likely  to  tend  to  the  peace 
of  the  country?    The  Bill  had  no  control 
over    mendicancy    and  vagrancy,   which 
would  continue  on  as  large  a  scale  as  here- 
tofore, although  in  England  from  the  time 
of  Elisabeth,  wherever  workhouses '  were 
established,-  no  application  was  allowed  to 
any   other    public    charity.      The     far- 
mers' burdens  would  not  be  at  all  re- 
lieved   by    the    Bill.      Supposing    100 
workhouses    were    erected,    capable    of 
containing  100,000  paupers,  they  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  Ireland,  where  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  destitute  amounted 
to  2,800,000.     In  Dublin,  at  present  the 
workhouse  contained  2,500  paupers,  and 
the  Mendicity  Asylum   4,000;  still,  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  paupers,  not 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
almost  all  natives  of  that  city.    By  this,  it 
would  appear  that  100  workhouses  would 
be  very  madequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.     The  landlords  would  sufier  ma- 
terially from  a  law  of  settlement  not  having 
been  introduced  into  the  bill.     He  did  not 
join  in  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  for  he  was  confident 
that  they  did  not  deserve  it ;  but  this  bill 
[would  open  the  door  to  inflicting  great 
hardships  on  them.     At  present  it  was 
said,  that  the  tenants  were  turned  out  in  a 
state  of  destitution  ;   but  this  bill  would 
give  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of  saying 
that  he  had  paid  his  duties  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  that  the  tenants  might  find  a 
refuge  there.      But  let  the  House  remem- 
ber that  the  poor  rates  paid  on  land  by  the 
occupier,  were  in  the  proportion  of  7-1  Oths 
whilst  only  3*10ths  were  paid  by  the  land- 
lord.   Any  nobleman  or  geotleman  who 
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resided  on  his  estate  would  pay  7-lOths 
as  occupier^  whilst  a  non-resident  landlord 
would  pay  only  d«  lOths.  The.Poor-law  Com- 
missioners haa,  in  their  third  repwt,  stated 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland  to  be  estimated 
at  10,000,000/.  sterling,    but  that  of  the 
landlords  to  be  only  6,000,000/;  and  yet, 
occupiers  were  to  pay  after  the  rate  of 
7-10ths9  whilst  absentees  were  to  pay  only 
3-lOths  of  the  poor  rates.     Men  talked  of 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  but  they  ought 
to  consider  the  amount  to  which  landlords 
were  taxed.     They  should  remember,  too, 
how  many  unsettled  questions  there  were 
on  Irish  matters ;   there  was  the   Irish 
Tithe  question,  the  Irish  corporation  ques- 
tion, and  others  unsettled;  and  whether 
the  principles  of  all  of  them  were  right  or 
wrong,  the  Legislature  should  look  to  the 
consequences  of  them,  if  they  were  carried. 
Now  what  would  this  Poor.law  cost  ?  Why 
at  the  very  outset  there  were  to  be  built 
100  poor  houses,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  less  than  10,000/.  could  be  expended 
to  get  up  the  machinery  of  the  bill ;  be- 
sides which,  there  was  to  be  a  large  staff 
of  officers.     First,  there  were  to  be  800 
chaplains ;  the  appointments  of  chaplains  of 
the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Pres- 
bytery were  right,  and  the  Roman  Catho* 
He  chaplains  were  really  necessary.    Then 
there  were  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
sub-Commissioners,  and  lastly,  the  guar- 
dians.   It  had  often  been  said^  that  Ireland 
was  too  poor  for  a  Poor-law:    and  yet, 
what  an  enormously  expensive  machinery 
was  this  to  support  the  poor.  The  country 
had,  however,  always  evinced  a  great  de- 
sire to  support  the  poor,  as  well  as  they 
oould,  ana  yet,  witn  all  their  difficulties 
to  do  this,  there  has  been  added  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  this  enormous  staff,  which 
he  might  say  would  amount  to   nearly 
1,000,000/.  sterling.    In  Ireland,  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  more  numerous  than 
in  England,  for  whilst  the  latter  country 
had  only  19055,982,  the  former  had  about 
1,131,715;  so  that  with  only  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  England,  Ireland  had 
75,000  more  agricultiuid  labourers ;  but 
by  this  bill  the  means  would  be  taken  from 
the  occupiers  of  land  and  the  farmers,  of 
employing  their  labourers,  though  this  was 
the  only  resource  which  labourers  had,  ex- 
cept perhaps  their  long  journies  to  this 
country,  and  they  would  consequently  be 
turned  into  the  workhouses.     Then  what 
was    the  agricultural   produce    of   Ire- 
land >    Now  in  Englana,  the  average  for 
agricultural  produce  was  IS0,Q09,0Q0,  and 


in   Ireland  only  36,000,000;    whilst  in 
England  the  produce  was  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  one,  and  in  Ireland  of  two 
to  one ;  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  want 
of  capita^  to  purchase  proper  manure  for 
the  land,  and  to  cultivate  it  well,  the  land 
in  Ireland  would  produce  four  times  that 
of  England.     Again,  the  produce  of  every 
English  labourer  was  calculated  at  141/., 
whilst  that  of  the  Irish  labourer  was  only 
31/.,  and  yet  this  additional  taxation  was 
to  be  imposed  on  them.      He  had  referred 
to  various  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  House  that  Ireland  could  not 
support  this  burthen.      What  were  the 
sources  of  capital  ?  Rent,  wages,  and  pro- 
fits.   Now  the  manufactures  of  Ireland 
were  scarcely  any«  and  therefore  the  pro* 
fits  were  but  small ;  the  Wages  were  as  low 
as  they  could  possibly  be ;  and  of  the  rents 
a  great  portion  was  spent  out  of  the  coun- 
try.    There  was,  however,  a  chance  of  this 
bill  being  thrown  out  in  another  place.     If 
he  had  wanted  a  subject  to  excite  an  inflam- 
matory feeling,  he  should  have  taken  up 
this  bill.  Many  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland 
had  obtained  their  possessions  by  confisca. 
tion,    and  if  he  had   taken  a  different 
course,  he  might  on  that  account  have 
obtained  the  assistance  of    the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  easily  got  their  co-operation  in 
making  the  rich  feed  the  poor ;  but  he  had 
proposed,  and  had  conscientiously  taken, 
the  other  course  of  opposing  the  bilh  His 
opinion  ought  to  have  some  weight  con- 
nected   as  he  was    with   Ireland.      He 
had  dissected  the  details  of  the  bill  without 
any  party  feeling,  for  the  irritation  and 
influence  against  it  would  have  been  too 
great  to  be  subdued  by  any  physical  force, 
if  a  breath  had  been  uttered  with  a  view 
to  stir  up  discontent,  by  one  in  whom  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  confidence.    Let  the 
House,  then,  not  throw  this  additional  in- 
fliction on  them.    He  would  caution  them 
and  say  that  the  fanners  and  the  gentry  of 
the  country  were  against  it ;   the  voice  of 
the  whole  country  was  opposed  to  it ;  the 
experiment  had  been  made  on  a  £Eilse  and 
fictitious  bssi&     In  the  name,  therefore, 
and  with  the  combination  of  all  parties  in 
the  country,  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
pause  before  passing  this  measure,  hq>ing 
that  it  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
Ireland  might  have  the  hope  of  a   better 
one  being  proposed. 

Viscount  Aforpf/A  felt  the  difficulty  of 
addressing  the  House  after  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
DuUin ;  still  he  wished  to  make  a  few  ob^ 
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aervations  on  the  Bill  under  conBideration* 
In  doing  so,  he  should  feel  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  detail  on  any  par- 
ticular points,  which  had  been  distinctly 
discussed  and  finally  fixed  in  the  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  of  opening  the  general 
question,  of  whether  or  not  it  was  expe- 
dient to  introduce  a  Poor-law  into  Ireland ; 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  that  general 
question  being  sufficiently  ascertained  by 
the  stage  at  which  the  Bill  had  arrived.  In 
that  stage,  it  was  nevertheless  competent  to 
Members  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  to  de- 
clare whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  measure 
was  one  calculated  to  effect  the  object  which 
it  professed  to  have  in  view.  Great  stress 
was  now  laid  on  apparent  sjjrmptoms  of  re« 
pugnance  to  the  measure  in  Ireland  by  those 
who  were  hardly  heard  in  opposition  to  it 
in  its  early  stages,  or  in  the  long  intervals 
of  its  consideration ;  but  who  now,  at  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  hour,  called  on  the  House 
to  stop  short,  and  to  postpone  the  Bill  to  a 
future  period*  He  must  confess  he  felt 
somewhat  surprised  that  these  symptoms 
did  not  manifest  themselves  at  an  earlier 
period.  For  although  he  had  always  been 
persuaded,  that  the  general « opinion  was, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Poor-law  into  Ireland,  yet  he  ima- 
gined that  whenever  any  scheme  should 
be  brought  forward,  with  the  views  and 
prospects  of  its  being  actually  carried 
into  effect,  whatever  that  scheme  might 
be,  it  would  be  met  by  a  host  of  objectors, 
various  and  vehement,  li  was  impos- 
sible, but  that  many  objections  must  lie 
to  the  details  of  any  measure  introducing 
a  Poor-law  into  Ireland.  Yet,  though  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  the  noble 
Lord  had,  in  former  stages  entered  into  an 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  measure ; 
they  now  refused  to  admit  the  principle  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Poor-law  into  Ire- 
land. At  the  same  time,  he  must  do  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  justice  of 
saying,  that  although  his  opposition  to  the 
measure  had  been  constant,  he  had  never 
mixed  that  opposition  up  with  inflamma- 
tory matters  calculated  to  excite  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland.  Whoever  had  a  favorite 
scheme  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  of 
coarse  looked  at  that  scheme  with  unfavour- 
able eyes,  and  though  their  own  several 
schemes  would  probably  be  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  yet  the  plan  of 
the  Government,  as  being  the  most  stre- 
nuous and  formidable  competitor,  would 
attract  all  their  concentrated  hostility. 
With  respect  to  the  present  measure,  it  was 


natural  that  it  sliould  disappoint  two  par- 
ties in  Ireland.  Those  who  were  to  be  the 
redpients  of  the  proposed  relief  would  be 
disappointed,  that  that  relief  was  not  more 
extensive;  those  who  were  to  contribute 
the  relief,  would  be  alarmed  and  jealous  at 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  contribute.  But  for  all  these  dif. 
ferent  kinds  of  opposition,  it  was  the  duty 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  pre* 
pared.  They  had  been  so  prepared ;  they 
had  stood  by  the  principle  of  their  mea- 
sure; they  had  yielded  no  part  of  that 
principle  to  influence  or  to  opposition,  ex- 
cept where  it  was  shown  by  fair  and  open 
argument,  that  some  portion  of  the  Bill 
was  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  had 
been  said  before,  and  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  that  evening  moved  the  amendment, 
repeated  the  charge,  that  Government  had 
shown  themselves  very  stiff-necked  in  this 
matter,  and  that  they  had  not  paid  the  de« 
ference  which  they  ought,  to  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  coming  nom  the  country  in 
which  the  proposed  measure  was  to  operate. 
Now,  although  Government  had  unques- 
tionably adhered  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  it  was  incorrect  to  say,  that  they 
had  not  adopted  the  suggestions  made  to 
them  with  respect  to  the  details,  whenever 
those  suggestions  appeared  to  be  deserving 
of  adoption.  In  proof  of  this,  he  would 
refer  to  the  numerous  changes  in  the  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  Com- 
mittee. [The  noble  Lord  here  read  a  list 
of  the  changes  to  which  he  alluded,  com- 
prehending the  consent  of  the  guardians 
to  be  indispensable  to  dissolve  any  union  ; 
the  definition  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  guardians  were  to  be  appointed; 
the  checks  put  upon  grants  for  emigration, 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  vagrancy  clauses, 
&c.  &C.1  It  had  been  further  alleged,  that 
this  Bill  was  to  be  carried  in  spite  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  votes  of  the  Members 
for  Ireland.  Now,  he  had  made  out  a  cata- 
logue of  the  votes  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peared, that  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
(the  question  being  the  Speaker*s  leaving 
the  clmir),  the  Irish  Members  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  fifty-six  in 
number,  the  number  who  voted  against  it 
was  sixteen.  It  might  be  said,  however, 
that  the  majority  on  that  occasion  waited 
to  make  alterations  in  the  Committee.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  twenty-five  di- 
visions which  took  niace  in  the  Committee, 
there  were  only  eight  in  which  there  was 
a  majority  of  such  Members  against  Go. 
vemment.     In  the  other  seventeen  cases, 
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the  majority  was  in  favour  of  Government. 
He  perfectly  admitted,  that  it  was  very  dif- 
ficuft  to  deal  with  this  question,  so  as  to 
please  all  parties ;  but,  up  to  that  hour,  no 
scheme  at  once  more  prudent  and  more 
efficacious,   had    been    proposed.       When 
he  heard  so  much  of  meetings  in  Ireland 
and  of  petitions  against  the  Bill  by  grand 
juries,  by  trades'  unions,  and  by  other  bo- 
dies— while  he  admitted  the  perfect  right 
of  those  bodies  to  arraign  the  measure,  he 
could  not  forget  that  the  classes  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  principally  intended  did  not 
enjoy  corresponding  means  of  making  their 
wishes  known.     From   what,   no  doubts 
were  the  honest  and  sincere^  but  he  be- 
lieved also  the  exaggerated,  apprehensions  of 
the  contributors  to  the  poor-rate,  he  could 
not  help  turning  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Irish  people,  wandering  on  the  highways, 
or  perishing  in  their  cabins.     The  cry  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish  did  not  find  its 
way  to  their  table.     At  the  last  of  the 
meetings  of  the  kind   to  which   he  had 
aUuded,   and  which  had   taken  place  in 
Dublin,   Mr.  Staunton,    the    respectable 
editor  of  a  Dublin  newspaper,  spoke  of  a 
case  of  horrid  destitution.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  replied,  that 
that  might  be  the  case  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict,  but  that  that  was  no  argument  for 
the  general  introduction  of  a  poor-law. 
Upon  this  the  rev.  Mr.  Toole,  a  Catholic 
clergjrman,   rose  to  address  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Toole  stated,  that  he  resided  in  the 
county  of  Kildare;  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  poor  in  that 
county ;  that  there  were  annually  hundreds 
of  them  who  died  of  want,  but  who  would 
have  been  saved  by  a  poor-law;  that  it 
was  unimportant  whether  the  names  of 
bastiles  or  prisons  were  given  to  their  places 
of  reception,  but  that  it  was  very  important 
that  they  should  be  rescued  from   utter 
destitution ;  that  whole  families  were  living 
in  houses   without  roofs,   exposed  to  the 
open    air;    that    sickness,    consequently, 
spread  among  them  to  a  most  distressing 
extent ;  that  all  the  wealthy  people  of  the 
county  were  absent;  and  that  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
dreadful  misery  which  prevailed.    Now,  in 
his  opinion,  this  short  simple  statement 
outwent  all  the  logic  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill,  and  its  eloquence  exceeded  theirs. 
The  .most  practical  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Bill  was  the  alleged  defi- 
ciency of  means  which  the  proposS  work- 
houses would  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute;  while  great  stress  was  ladi  upon 


the  sentiments  of  repugnance  fdt  by  the 
poor  of  Ireland  to  be  received  into  the 
workhouses  at  all.   Now,  with  reference  to 
this  last  objection,  he  would  ask  whether, 
if  they  hop^  to  devise  any  measure  which 
would  materially  relieve  the  poor  without 
ruining  the  country,  it  was  not  the  safest 
plan,  while  they  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  poor  to  perish  from  starvation,  if  they 
chose  to  avoid  it,   to  make  the  mode  of 
relief  as  irksome  and  unattractive,  and  a 
dependence  on  tlidir  own  labour  and  ex- 
ertions   as    alluring,    as  possible?      The 
alleged  repugnance  to  workhouses  would 
operate  in  two  ways.     It  would  operate  an 
the  contributors  to  relief,  and  it  would  oper- 
ate on  the  recipients  of  relief.  On  the  latter 
it  would  operate  by  inducing  them  to  find 
employment,  that  they  might  escape  the 
necessity  of  going  into  the  workhouses ;  on 
the  former  it  would  operate  by  inducing 
them  to  give  employment,  that  they  might 
escape  the  necessity  of  contribution.     In 
truth,  from  this  indirect  working  of  the 
Bill    he  anticipated  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  advantages  whieh,  in  his  opinion, 
would  flow  from  it.      He  was  well  aware 
that  there  was  another  mode  of  relieving 
the  poor    in    Ireland,   which,    to   some, 
would  be  more  palatable  than  the  pre- 
sent measure:  namely,  that  of  employing 
them  on  public  and  private  works.     That 
was  the  mode  of  relief  especially  reoom<« 
mended  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Inquiry.  For  these  Commissioners 
he  entertained  the  greatest  respect,   and 
he  had  always  sincerely  regretted   that  it 
was  not  found  practicable  entirely  to  concur 
in  their  suggestions.     He  should  always 
consider  that  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
was  due  to  them  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
which  those  Commissioners  had  manifested. 
But,  perhaps,  from  their  number,  and  from 
the  very  deifercnce   they   entertained  for 
the  opinions  and  authority  of  each  other, 
they  had  arrived  at  conclusions  of  a  less 
practical  character  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been ;  and  their  report  in  con- 
sequence assumed  something  like  the  cha- 
racter of  a  compromise,  tending  to  reconcile 
as  much, and  repel  as  little,  of  theirdiverging 
views  as  possible.     But  with  regard  to  any 
employment  that  might  be  afforded  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  and  the  drain- 
ing of  bogs,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  opinion  that  it  would  operate  as  a  very 
imperfect  means  of  relief.    With  respect  to 
emigration,  he  was  undoubtedly  of  opinion 
that,  well  and  judiciously  conducted,  it 
would  operate  with  great  advantage  to  Ire^ 
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land ;  but  it  would  not  be  8u£Bcient  in  itself, 
unaided  by  any  system  of  poor-laws,  to 
remove  all  the  distress  whidi  unhappily 
existed  in  that  country.  He  should  like  to 
know  what  scheme  of  emigration,  or  what 
system  of  out-door-relief,  maintained  by  an 
assessment  upon  land,  could  be  established 
in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  a  distressed  popu- 
lation amounting  to  2,300,000  souls,  if  it 
were  desired  that  the  proprietors  of  that 
country  should  remain  in  possession  of  a 
single  acre  of  the  lands  they  now  held  ? 
Under  these  circumstances  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  relief  proposed 
in  the  present  bill  was  at  once  the  simplest, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  best,  that 
could  be  established.  After  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  hearty  and  sincere  co- 
operation which  had  been  afforded  to  the 
Government  from  all  parts  of  the  House 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill  to  this  its 
final  stage,  the  noble  Lord  concluded  in 
these  terms  :*-May  the  spirit  which  has 
presided  over  the  debates  upon  the  measure 
equally  accompany  its  development  when 
it  comes  to  be  carried  into  practical  opera- 
tion. Felix  faustumque  sit  is  the  prayer 
with  which  we  now  launch  it  forth  into 
the  world,  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  a 
prayer  which  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  who  feels  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  /.  Young  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  said  the 
opposition  to  this  measure  had  been  late 
in  coming,  but  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were 
petitions  against  it  on  the  table  from  every 
part  of  Ireland.  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  landed  interest  of  Ireland,  the  noble 
Lord  ought  to  have  attempted  to  define  to 
what  extent  in  any  one  year,  the  expenses 
of  this  Poor-law  would  go  in  particular 
districts.  The  hon.  Gentleman  read  a 
statement  of  what  he  had  calculated  would 
be  the  expenses  of  the  machinery  of  the 
bill,  in  one  county,  for  one  year,  which  he 
said  would  reacn  the  enormous  sum  of 
16,000/.  Now,  he  asked,  could  such  an 
expense  as  this  be  considered  prudent? 
He  thought  not,  and  more  especially  as 
the  benefit  to  result  from  it  would  at  most 
be  only  partial,  and  extend  to  but  a  small 
number  of  persons.  He  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  productive  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects anticipated  from  it;  and,  agreeing 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Bolingbroke, 
that  the  best  laws  would  be  injurious  if 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  he 
(ould  Dot  support  tnis  bill  because  he  kuew 


that  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  hostile  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  Irish 
gentry  were  unfavourable  to  it,  and  if  they 
remained  united,  and  refused  to  take  an 
active  part  in  carrying  its  provisions  into 
operation,  it  could  not  fail  to  work  other- 
wise than  languidly  and  inefficiently.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  officers  to  overcome, 
unaided  by  the  gentry,  the  difficulties  they 
would  have  to  encounter,  and  if  it  were 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  effect 
on  the  people,  it  would  be  more  injurious 
than  advantageous. 

Viscount  Powerscourt  said :  Not  having 
been  present  at  former  discussions  on  the 
principle  of  this  measure,  and  to  show  to 
the  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Dublin,  that  Irishmen  are  not  so  unani- 
mous  upon  this  question  as  he  imagines,  I 
must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  short  time  upon  this  occasion,  while 
I  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  this  mea- 
sure, as  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  measure  now 
before  it — a  measure  which  appears  to  me 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  Ireland.  I  rise,  Sir,  not  from 
any  undue  wish  to  intrude  my  inexperi- 
enced opinion  upon  the  House,  but  influ* 
enced  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  I 
owe  to  my  constituents,  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  nation  at 
large,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  this  House,  and  a  strong  feeling 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  every  Member  of  Parliament.  In  short, 
Sir,  I  cannot  give  the  vote  which  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  to-night  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  without  stating  very 
briefly  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  actuate 
me  in  such  a  course.  I  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  that  whether  or  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  absence  of  a  Poor-law  in  Ireland 
is  a  substantial  grievance,  it  at  any  rate 
leaves  room  for  evil-disposed  persons  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  so ;  and  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
wanting  in  any  system  of  Government 
wherein  there  is  no  legal  enactment  to 
save  the  infirm  and  helpless  from  absolute 
want.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  that 
the  end  of  a  just  and  wholesome  Poor-law 
should  by  no  means  include  that  indiscri- 
minate charity  which  gives  to  all  who  ask, 
without  inquiry,  and  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  measure  now  before  the  House,  I  must 
say,  that  it  appears  to  me  well  calculated 
to  afford  to  the  poor  in  Ireland  t)iat  just; 
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relief  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  humanity  ofan  enlightened  state, 
without  inflicting  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  property  of  individuals.  The  op* 
ponents  of  this  measure,  Sir,  have  en- 
deavoured to  fasten  upon  it  all  the  op- 
probrium connected  with  the  English  Bill ; 
but  I  think  that,  though  the  two  mea- 
sures certainly  resemble  one  another  in 
principle,  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
dtflference  in  their  tendency,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  to  meet 
which  the  two  Bills  have  been  respectively 
framed.  The  £ng;lish  Bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  enormous 
abuse  in  an  existing  law,  and  its  unpopu- 
larity in  some  quarters  arose  from  certain 
harsh  provisions  which  it  contained,  and 
not  from  any  fault  in  its  general  principle. 
This  Bill  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  boon  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland.  The  effects  of  which 
cannot  be  known,  because  the  experiment 
of  a  Poor-law  has  never  been  tried.  The 
effect  of  the  English  Bill  is  to  reduce 
nearly  one-half  of  the  gross  amount  of  the 
poor-rates.  That  of  this  measure  will  be 
to  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
which  has  never  before  existed.  The  Eng- 
lish Bill  takes  away  from  persons  who  have 
long  received  parish  relief  an  allowance  to 
which,  by  long  use,  they  consider  them- 
selves Justly  entitled ;  this  measure  creates 
an  entirely  new  resource  for  the  pauper, 
which,  without  necessarily  diminishing  his 
present  means,  will  form  an  additional 
barrier  against  the  extremes  of  penury. 
Surely,  Sir,  nothing  can  possibly  consti- 
tute a  greater  distinction  between  two 
measures  than  the  fact  that  one  is  to  give, 
the  other  to  take  away.  But,  Sir,  although 
1  have  determined,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, to  support  this  measure  to-night,  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  most  sincerely 
rejoice  if  one  or  two  of  its  clauses  were 
modified  before  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  There  are  clauses  especially  to 
which  I  object,  as  I  consider  them  inopo- 
litic  at  least,  if  not  dangerous.  The 
clauses  to  which  I  allude  are  those  which 
invest  the  Commissioners  created  to  carry 
this  Act  into  execution  with  almost  arbi- 
trary power  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  oflficers.  I  say.  Sir, 
that  these  clauses  are  dangerous,  because, 
bearing  fully  in  mind  the  great  powers 
vthich  belong  to  this  House,  I  yet  think 
that  there  is  one  extreme  exercise  of  power 
which  does  not  belong  to  her,  and  that  is 
ihe  power  of  delegating  any  part  of  be 


legislative  authority  to  a  triumvirate  of 
persons  not  necessarily  included  among 
her  Members.  I  conceive  that  the  power 
of  Commissioners  created  by  this  Act,  or 
by  any  other  Act,  should  be  strictly  li- 
mited to  an  executive  power,  and  that  any 
power  which  slyiU  exceed  that  executive 
power,  any  power  which  shall  arrogate  to 
Itself  the  functions  of  legislation,  is  in- 
alienably entailed  upon  this  House,  and 
cannot,  even  by  its  own  act,  be  transferred 
from  itself  without  a  manifest  and  direct 
breach  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  at  least  inexpedi- 
ent, and  I  doubt  not  that  a  great  number 
of  Members  of  this  House  agree  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  the  power  of  taxation 
whicn  this  House  has  hitherto  held  solely 
vested  in  itself  should  be  transferred  in  any 
instance  from  herself,  to  be  exercised  at 
the  discretion  of  any  three  persons,  or,  as 
may  be  by  this  Bill,  at  the  discretion  of  a 
single  individual,  however  immaculate  and 
howeverifaultless  that  individual  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
points  in  this  Bill  which  I  disapprove ;  but. 
Sir,  I  feel  most  strongly  that  m  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland  a  Poor-law  of  some 
sort  is  absolutely  necessary  for  that  coun- 
try, and  I  do  not  therefore  think  that  I  am 
authorised  in  voting  for  the  rejection  of  a 
measure  which  contains  many  provisions  of 
an  excellent  nature,  merely  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  some  of  its  parts ;  and  I 
am  the  more  encouraged,  Sir,  in  this  idea 
by  the  reflection,  that  even  by  the  most 
sanguine  of  those  who  believe  most  in  its 
eflficacy,  this  Bill  can  only  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment — a  great  ex- 
periment to  feel,  as  it  were,  the  pulse  of 
the  Irish  nation,  in  order  that  hereafter 
the  principle  may  be  improved  and  adapted 
more  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
I  feel  inclined,  therefore,  myself,  and  I 
hope  the  event  will  prove  that  a  majority 
of  this  House  are  also  inclined,  lo  promote 
this  great  experiment,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a 
whole  nation.  But,  Sir,  the  chief  reason 
which  influences  me  in  wishing  for  a  Pood> 
law  in  Ireland,  even  if  it  be  fbund  neces- 
sary to  run  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  obtain  one,  is  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  such  a  measure  will  rob 
agitation  of  its  bitterest  venom.  It  Is  a 
measure  calculated  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
effects  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
people  of  Ireland  to  a  sense  of  the  impos- 
which  they  have  tong  been  de* 
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ceived—in  its  origin,  because  it  springs  not 
from  that  source  whence,  if  there  be  any 
value  in  oft- repeated  protestations  of  pa« 
triotism,  any  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  poor  could  naturally   arise — in  its 
effects,  because  it  will  point  out  to  those 
deluded  persons  the  right  quarter  whence 
substantial  relief  is  to  be  expected,  and 
it  will  teach  them  to  set  down  at  their 
real  worth  the  bubble  theories  of  those 
who,  under    the  mask  of  a    pretended 
zeal   for  the  political    equality  of  their 
countrymen,  but  in  reality  in  their  restless 
ambition  for  political  distinction,  them- 
selves pour   vitro!    into   their    country's 
wounds,  and   excite  all   those   who   can 
by    any   device    be   prevailed    upon    to 
listen  to  their  inflammatory  harangues,  to 
deeds  of  rapine  and  of  blood.     I  think, 
Sir,  that  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
people  by  a  poor  law,  should  be  an  abso- 
lute benefit — a  benefit  which   seeks  no 
equivalent,  and  that  it  should  at  any  rate 
be  most  carefully  ordered,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  existing  resources  of  in- 
dustry, much  less  diminish  their  numbers. 
And  now.  Sir,  having  already  detained  the 
House  too  long,  I  shall  sit  down,  only  re- 
peating that  I  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  giving  my  vote  this  night  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure,  because  I  conscien- 
tiouslv  consider  it  to  be  on  the  whole  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  beneficial  results 
of  a  judicious  Poor-law,  which  I  consider 
to  be  not  to  maintain  the  healthy  and  ath- 
letic young  man  in  indolence  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  to  find  work  for  all  who  may 
assert  that  they  cannot  find  it  elsewhere 
on  the  other,  but  to  provide  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
without  a  last  resource,  which  shall  always 
be  open  to  him  when  he  can  find  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.      This,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  a  Poor- 
law  in  any  country-— not  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium to  the  indolence  of  every  sturdy 
mendicant  who  may  make  it  his  endeavour 
to  live  upon  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
his  fellow  men — not  to  add  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  crime  by 
recklesslv  associating  in  unrestrained  com- 
munion, lawless  persons  of  both  sexes,  but 
to  hold  forth  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  great  rule  of 
enlightened  policy,  the  doctrine  of  charity, 
and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  various, 
enactments  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Corry  said,  that  as  the  modifica- 
tioos  be  had  expected  would  have  been 


efTected  in  the  bill,  had  not  been  made, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  third  read- 
ing. He  did  not  consider  the  measure 
sufficiently  circumscribed  to  merit  his  sup- 
port, because  he  was  persuaded  that  a 
poor-rate,  providing  relief  for  all  the  able- 
bodied  poor  of  Ireland  would  prove  by  far 
too  oppressive  for  the  land  to  bear.  He 
was  the  more  persuaded  of  the  correctness 
of  the  views  he  had  taken  when  he  consi- 
dered the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  generally  expressed 
in  Ireland,  and  when  he  reflected,  that, 
with  one  exception,  the  grand  juries  of 
that  country,  which  had  petitioned  the 
House  on  the  subject,  had  all  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  grant- 
ing relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor. 

Sir  E,  Hayes  said,  that  the  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  in  Ireland  was  to 
the  workhouse  system,  which  it  would 
establish,  but  he  opposed  it  because  he 
thought  it  would  impose  a  burthen  on  the 
country  too  great  to  be  borne.  It  was  a 
serious  drawback  on  it  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  mendicity  clauses.  Disapproving 
of  it,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support,  and 
he  had  made  these:  few  remarks,  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  a 
measure  which  was  so  important  for  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Bellew  said,  it  was  his  intention  to 
vote  for  the  third  reading,  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  Irish  poor.  It  was  much  better,  in 
his  opinion,  that  this  bill  should  pass,  than 
the  poor  of  Ireland  should  be  left  for  an- 
other year  without  a  Legislative  provi- 
sion. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  his  constituents 
were  anxious  that  he  should  support  this 
bill,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  without  re- 
gpret  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes.  Amendments  had 
been  talked  of,  but  had  not  been  made  ; 
and,  as  he  believed,  that  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  would  absorb  the 
whole  rental  of  the  country,  he  must  op« 
pose  its  further  progress.  Entertaining 
the  impressions  he  did  respecting  the 
measure,  he  merely  wished  to  call  the  at-* 
tention  of  the  House  to  those  points  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  departed  from 
the  principles  on  which  he  set  out.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  consented  to  adopt 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  he 
would  have  done  much  to  propitiate  the 
public  mind  to  the  bill.    The  noble  Lorct 
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took  credit  for  the  view  to  economy  with 
which  this  measure  had  been  framed,  and 
yet  he  left  the  agricultural  population  sub- 
ject to  the  expense  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  existence  of  vagrancy. 
Whatever  difierence  of  political  opinions 
might  exist  between  himself  and  the  hun. 
Member  for  Dublin,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  his  arguments  on  this  subject  to 
be  very  forcible.  The  great  evil  of  Ireland 
was  poverty,  and  surely  poverty  could  not 
be  relieved  by  additional  taxation.  He 
thought,  that  it  was  a  very  objectionable 
arrangement,  instead  of  making  the  taxa- 
tion local,  to  have  the  country  divided 
into  unions  of  great  extent.  If  the  taxa- 
tion were  local,  it  would  give  the  land- 
lords every  inducement  to  reduce  the 
rate,  but,  whatever  exertions  a  landlord 
might  make  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  tenantry  and  to  lessen  the  rate,  indi- 
vidual exertion  could  have  no  effect  under 
this  bill,  as  the  unions  were  to  be  of  such 
verv  great  extent.  The  expectations  that 
had  ^en  formed,  that  the  bill  would  be 
improted  in  Committee,  had  turned  out 
to  be  quite  unfounded.  The  alterations 
that  had  been  made  were  of  a  trifling  and 
insignificant  nature,  and  the  main  features 
of  the  bill  remained  unchanged.  He  could 
not  support  this  bill.  By  omitting  to  pro- 
vide against  vagrancy,  they  left:  the  public 
to  be  charged  twice  over.  Everythiug 
that  could  lead  to  economy,  and  give  an 
inducement  to  a  saving  of  expense,  had 
been  taken  away.  By  dividing  the  coun- 
try into  large  districts  instead  of  small, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  profligate 
expenditure  to  an  extent  of  which  at 
present  they  could  have  no  idea.  The 
best  way  to  provide  for  an  economical 
management,  would  be  to  make  men 
feel  that  the  economy  would  reach  their 
own  pockets.  The  present  measure  was 
rather  calculated  to  be  a  source  of 
patronage,  than  a  means  of  relieving  the 
poor,  and  as  such  he  should  feel  bound 
to  vote  against  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Colonel  Vemer  had  presented  several 
petitions  against  this  bill,  and  one  of 
those  petitions  was  from  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  and  he  did  not  feel  it  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was 
charged  against  those  who  opposed  this 
bill,  that  they  were  opposed  to  a  pro- 
yiiiQQ  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     Now 


this  was  an  undeserved  imputation,  from 
which  he  was  anxious  to  relieve  himself 
and  those  who  concurred  in  opinion  with 
him  on  this  subject.  He  was  convinced, 
that  this  bill  would  be  a  failure.  Those 
who  supported  the  present  measure  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  only  to  be  considered 
as  an  experiment,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  his  support  to  so  expen- 
sive an  experiment.  He  never  would 
consent  to  a  measure  of  such  importance 
for  the  sake  of  an  experiment.  Before 
they  adopted  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
they  should  first  be  sure  that  if  the  expe- 
riment failed,  they  could  come  back  to  the 
same  point  from  which  they  started. 
Whilst  he  was  lately  in  Ireland,  attend- 
ing the  Assizes,  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  all 
classes  respecting  this  measure,  and  he 
found  the  opinion  of  all  unfavourable  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  His  col- 
league concurred  in  opinion  with  him  in 
his  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  would  give 
his  vote  against  the  third  reading.  He 
hoped,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  per- 
sist in  forcing  this  measure  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  should  be  happy  to  give  his 
support  to  any  measure  which  he  felt  to 
be  calculated  to  relieve  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  protested  against  the  impu- 
tation, at  once  unjust  and  uncharitable, 
that  all  who  opposed  this  bill  were  opposed 
to  relief  of  the  poor. 

Sir  £.  Sugderif  as  he  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  various  discussions  respect- 
ing the  present  bill,  was  anxious  to  make 
a  few  observations.  He  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  charge  English  Members  with  a 
desire  to  force  this  measure  upon  the  Irish 
people.  A  more  unfair  and  unjust  charge 
could  not  be  made.  He  had  not  been 
absent  from  any  of  the  discussions  that 
had  taken  place  respecting  this  bill,  and 
he  had  devoted  his  attention  to  it,  not  with 
an  English  but  with  an  Irish  feeling.  He 
was  interested  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and,  moreover, 
he  thought  it  a  great  object  of  English 
legislation.  He  was  not  anxious  to  force 
this  measure.  He  had  taken  no  view 
whatever  respecting  it  as  a  party  man,  but 
had  taken  that  bill  which  he  thought  best. 
This  was,  in  fact,  no  party  question,  and 
one  on  which  no  party  feelings  should  be 
displayed.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dttblio  daring  the  whole  of  his  ar^-% 
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meDt  he  bad  not  suggested  any  better 
plan  than  this  before  the  House.     He  did 
not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  a  fair  opponent,  for  he  was  opposed 
to  a  poor's  rate  altogether.     He  did  not 
support  the  present  measure  because  it 
followed  to  a  great  extent  the  English 
Poor-law,  but  he  thought  that  the  test  of 
destitution  which  the  plan  embraced,  was 
the  very    best  that  could   be    adopted. 
Surely  no  one  would  contend,  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  give  relief  without  a  test 
of  destitution.  According  to  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, there  should  be  no  test  but  mere 
poverty.    But  whilst  he  found  fault  with 
a  test  of  destitution,  he  was  opposed  to  a 
poor  provision  altogether,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  a  test  of  destitution  came  with 
a  bad  grace  from  one  who  was  opposed 
to    a    provision    altogether.      The  next 
topic  of  the   hon.  and   learned  Gentle- 
man was  with   respect  to  the  extent  of 
destitution.    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber said    instead  of   having   to   provide 
for    only    eighty    thousand,    that    they 
would  have  to  provide  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  paupers.     Now  he  could  not 
understand  an  argument  against  the  mea. 
sure  for  not  going  far  enough,  coming 
from  those  who  objected  to  the  measure 
because  it  went. farther  than  they  wished. 
He  would  support  this  measure  as  far  as 
his  vote  went.     He  thought  confinement 
in  the  workhouse  would  be  of  itself  a  sort 
of  destitution.     An  objection  had  been 
urged  against  the  present  measure  because 
it  did  not  contain  a  provision  against 
mendicancy.        He    believed,    that    the 
vagrancy  clauses  were  given  up  because 
it  was  felt  that  as  they  could  not  pro- 
vide for  all  the  poor,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  compel  them  by  law  to  abstain  from 
appealing  for  relief.     However,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  itself  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  agricultural  classes,  for  when  they 
found  that  other  means  were  provided, 
their  sympathies  would  not  be  so  ready, 
and  they  would  be  more  slow  in  affording 
relief.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
operations  and  impulses  of  benevolence 
should  be  interdicted  by  a  legal  obliga- 
tion.   It  was  not  because  a  man  paid  a 
tax,  that  he  should  feel  himself  relieved 
from  all  sympathy  with  human  wretched- 
ness, or  released  from  the  duties  of  bene- 
volence.    He  could  not  in  supporting  the 
present  Bill  be  suspected  of  any  leaning 


towards  the  present  Government.  He  had 
no  objection  to  pressure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  thought  that  in  general  they 
were  too  softly  and  too  kindly  dealt  with 
by  those  on  that  side  of  the  House ;  but 
he  believed,  that  the  vagrancy  clauses  had 
been  given  up  on  the  ground,  that  as  they 
could  not  give  a  legal  title  to  relief,  no- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  than  to  say, 
that  men  should  not  travel  about  to  seek 
relief.     However,  on  this  point  the  Go- 
vernment had  pledged  themselves  to  bring 
forward  a  proper  remedy  on    an    early 
occasion.    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber   for    Dublin    had   said,    that   there 
were  more  agricultural  labourers  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England,  and  yet  that  Eng« 
land,  with  a  less  fertile  soil,  was  more 
productive.     Now,  was  not  this  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  a  Poor-law  had  bene- 
fitted England,  and  had  elevated  and  im- 
proved her  people  to  a  certain  extent? 
He  wanted  the  poor  of  Ireland  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  condition.    The  poor  of  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  compelled  not  to  live  on 
potatoes;  when  they  had  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  the  people  would  be  elevated  in 
their  condition,  and  a  higher  state  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  would  necessarily 
follow.    He  supported  the  present  Bill, 
because  he  thought  it  would  raise  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
would  compel  the  landlords  of  that  coun- 
try to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes*    He  did 
not  consider  the  present  plan  to  be  abso- 
lute wisdom,  but  he  thought  it  as  free 
from  objection  as  any  similar  plan  could 
be.     He  supported  this  measure,  though 
opposed    to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  always  continue  in 
opposition.     He  thought  it  best,  that  the 
Government  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  this  measure.    They  would,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  more  desirous  to  look  closely 
to  its  working,  and  make  any  improve- 
ments, that  experience  should  render  ne- 
cessary.    In  conclusion,  in  behalf  of  him- 
self, as  well  as  every  other  English  Mem- 
ber who  supported  this  Bill,  he  must  pro- 
test against  any  wish  to  force  this  measure 
on  the  people  of  Ireland.     He  supported 
the  measure,  because  he  thought  it  calcu- 
lated to  confer  a  benefit  on  Ireland,  and 
in  the  course  he  took  he  felt  pain  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  many  with  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  acting,  and  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  respect   He  would 
vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.S%^conitneiiced  by  observing  that, 
giving  the  English  Members  credit  for  all 
the  purity  of  intention  i^hich  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  £.  Sugden)  claimed 
for  them,  it  was  quite  possible  that,  from 
that  want  of  experience  possessed  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  and  honour- 
able situation  which  he  filled,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  witnessed  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  might  render  those 
Gentlemen  not  the  best  judges  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  the  experiment  which 
was  attempted  to  be  applied  to  Ireland. 
He  perfectly  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
party  feelings  should  not  be  excited  in  a 
discussion  of  this  description.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Bath,  spoke  in  a 
manner  which  formed  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule  which  was  observed  throughout 
this  discussion  when  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  support  this  measure  as  the 
means  of  putting  down  agitation.  He 
would  not  stop  to  inquire  how  locking  up 
the  beggars  would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  down  the  independence  of  the 
10/.  voters.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  a  total  abstinence  from  political 
topics  argued  a  false  delicacy  which  he 
did  not  understand.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  stated  in  another  place,  where 
be  had  the  power  of  carrying  his  an- 
nouncement into  effect,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  Poor-law  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure to  the  adoption  of  corporate  reform. 
The  noble  Duke  wanted  the  rate  not  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  but 
as  the  standard  for  the  qualification. 
Such  an  intimation  had  certainly  been 
given.  Now,  he  did  not  think  that  cor- 
poration reform  had  the  slightest  natural 
connection  with  the  Poor-law  Bill,  notwith- 
standing the  artificial  connection  which 
was  attempted  to  be  made  between  them. 
Between  poor  rates  and  tithes  he  did 
think  that  the  strongest  identity  existed. 
Why?  Because  both  were  charges  on 
the  land,  and  both  were  matters  of  experi- 
ment. And  the  question  was,  whether  they 
were  not  inverting  the  natural  order  when 
they  imposed  a  new  charge  before  they 
extricated  that  country  from  the  embar- 
rassments incidental  to  the  great  eccle- 
siastical incumbrances  under  which  it 
laboured.  As  he  had  already  stated^  he 
should  certainly  abstain  from  all  acri- 
monious topics.  All  the  views  which  he 
should  take  were  connected  solely  with 
the  fiBcal  part  of  the  subject.     Now,  let 


no  one  say,  that  the  tithes  were  not  a  tub« 
ject  connected  with  Poor-laws.  The  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Government 
reported  a  plan  by  which  tithes  might  be 
converted  into  a  plan  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  What  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
while  the  tithe  question  was  pending,  was 
it  not  better  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the 
Poor-law  Bill  when  the  two  measures  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  experiment?  Mark 
the  origin  of  the  question.  At  what  time 
was  it  pressed  on  the  public  mind  ?  In 
the  vears  gf  1829  and  1830,  by  Dr. 
Doyle,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlets,  in 
which  he  proposed  the  substitution  of 
Poor-rates  for  tithes.  He  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  advocating  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  he  merely  stated  the  fact  of 
Dr.  Doyle  having  proposed,  that  such  a 
fund  should  be  constituted.  What  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1831  ?  The  Member 
for  Wicklow,  seconded  by  Lord  Carew, 
and  supported  by  a  large  body  of  the  Irish 
Members,  framed  resolutions,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  that  Poor*rates  should  be 
substituted  for  tithes.  In  the  year  1830, 
these  proposals  were  brought  forward  in  a 
pure,  an  unreformed  Parliament,  for  con- 
verting tithe  into  a  land-tax,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  charity  and  religion.  Lord 
Grey  came  into  office  in  the  year  1830, 
and  in  the  year  1832  that  step  was  taken 
with  regard;  to  the  tithe  question  which 
had  caused  enormous  litigation,  and  had, 
at  this  moment,  caused  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  the  arrears  of  tithes.  It  should 
never  be  put  out  of  their  consideration 
that  they  were  now  about  to  make  an  ex- 
periment whilst  enormous  arrears  of  tithes 
still  remained  due.  What  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  in  the  year 
1835?  Why,  that  right  hon  Gentleman 
admitted,  that  the  tithe  question  never 
could  be  settled  until  they  paid  off  all 
the  arrears.  The  evil  felt  then  was  one 
which  had  since  increased.  What,  then^ 
was  his  argument?  That  they  should  not 
impose  a  new  tax  on  Ireland  before  those 
enormous  accumulations  were,  not  to  say 
discharged,  but  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree reduced.  He  did  not  mean  to  vote 
against  it ;  his  objection  to  it  was,  that  its 
exact  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the  country 
was  not  considered.  What  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  now  ?  The  clergy  had  claims  due  to 
them  to  the  amount  of  nearly  2,000,000/. 
The  clergy  themselves  owed  the  State 
600,000/.     The    greatest    body    of  the 
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farmersi  those  whofte  leases  were  previous 
to  the  .Composition  Act,  owed  arrears  of 
five  or  six  years.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  landlords?  Those  who  let  land  at 
40«.  an  acre,  paying  3s.  tilhe,  received 
37s.,  and  the  tenants  put  the  3s*  into  their 
pockets.  Having  reviewed  the  state  of 
the  clergy,  the  farmers,  and  the  land- 
lords, he  wished  to  know  was  it  judicious 
at  this  moment  to  press  a  bill  of  this 
nature,  and  to  impose  a  new  incumbrance 
before  they  got  rid  of  the  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  the  tithe  question  ?  Jf  this  Bill 
were  carried  without  the  Tithe  Bill  it 
would  cause  great  practical  confusion, 
with  a  great  deal  of  political  discontent. 
He  feared  that  a  feeling  would  be  excited 
that  English  Gentlemen  were  not  the  best 
judges  of  the  most  effective  mode  of  ma- 
naging the  local  concerns  of  Ireland. 
What  he  meant  to  propose  was,  not  that 
tbis  Bill  should  be  rejected,  but  that  if  a 
tilhe  Bill  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  refused  to  carry  it,  that  when 
this  Bill  came  back,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  exercise  the  same  privilege 
and  reject  the  Poor-law  Bill  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  Tithe  Bill.  This,  he 
thought,  the  most  safe  and  effective 
policy  with  regard  to  that  country.  When 
first  the  Poor-law  Bill  was  spoken  of 
they  were  told  that  measures  for  affording 
employment  and  giving  facilities  to  emi- 
gration would  be  brought  forward.  He 
had  not  yet  seen  any  Bills  introduced  for 
these  purposes.  What  did  he  want  ? 
He  wanted  a  delay  of  this  measure,  not 
its  ultimate  frustration.  A  wholesome 
delaVf  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people.  He  was  the  Re- 
presentative of  a  greatcouuty,  by  a  majority 
of  1,000,  composed  not  only  of  10/.  but 
of  20/.  voters ;  and  in  that  great  agricul- 
tural district  there  existed  but  one  feeling 
throughout  the  gentry ;  the  middle-classes, 
the  shop-keepers,  and  the  farmers;  all 
were  anxious  for  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question  before  the  Poor-law  Bill. 
They  ought  not  to  hurry  and  precipitate 
this  measure.  He  was  really  astonished 
at  the  change  of  opinion  which  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  once  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  of  Poor-laws ;  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  was  once  also  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Poor-laws.  So 
was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworthy  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne.       What    had    produced  the 


change  ?  He  admitted  there  was  a  change  ia 
public  opinion,  but  it  was  the  public  opinioa 
of  this  country,  which  he  knew  was  pe- 
remptory and  emphatic.  But  if  measures 
were  to  be  passed  adapted  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  they  should  prescribe  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  which  now  bent  and 
tottered  beneath  an  existing  burden. 
They  should  take  care  that  they  did  not, 
instead  of  alleviating  that,  impose  another 
and  more  onerous  load  on  her  back. 

Lord  Clements  had  listened  with  very 
great  regret  to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  He  was  well  aware  how 
unequal  his  talents  were  to  reply  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  but  he  must  be 
allowed  to  express  his  regret  at  the  attempt 
to  mix  up  two  questions  which  had  not  the 
slightest  natural  connexion.  According 
to  the  reasoning  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  they  might  as  well  make  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Poor-law  contingent  on 
the  arrangement  of  grand  jury  cess,  or 
any  other  impost  on  land.  He  would 
maintain  that  tithes  and  Poor-laws  had 
no  connexion  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  He 
had  just  returned  from  Ireland,  where,  he 
must  confess,  he  found  the  measure  very 
distasteful  to  a  great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  had  also  visited  the  cottages 
of  that  country,  and  the  appearance  of 
misery  presented  by  them,  only  rendered 
his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  Poor- 
law  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  avoid  that  conclusion, 
more  especially  if  he  had  seen  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  residences  of  the  English 
peasantry.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, and  he  did  not  hear  in  that  speech  any 
substitute  for  a  Poor-law  proposed  as  a 
relief  for  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposed 
the  measure  as  bad  in  principle ;  that  was 
the  position  he  meant  to  combat,  as  his 
experience  had  led  him  to  a  directly  oppo- 
site conclusion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  asserted  that  Ireland  was  too 
poor  for  a  Poor-law.  He  (Lord  Cle- 
ments) denied  that ;  he  would  not  sue  for 
his  country  informd  pauperis — he  would 
maintain  that  she  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting her  own  poor.  He  thought  it  a 
most  humiliating  thing  to  hear  her  prin- 
cipal advocate  asserting  that  she  was  too 
poor  for  a  Poor-law.  Let  them  only  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  if  they 
found  the  present  Bill  not  to  answer,  they 
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could  easily  frame  a  better,  but  let  them 
not  abandon  the  principle.  Merchants 
and  farmers  in  Ireland  might  be  opposed 
to  the  measure*  but  there  was  another 
class  which  had  not  been  cousulted,  the 
class  of  the  destitute,  the  aged,  and  the 
helpless.  It  was  for  that  class  he  appealed 
when  he  implored  the  House  not  to  reject 
the  proposed  Bill  but  to  amend  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  seemed  also  to 
think  that  the  resident  landlords  would  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  comforts  of  their  dependents. 
But  he  (Lord  Clements)  would  contend 
that  the  more  they  improved  the  condi. 
tion  of  their  inferiors  the  more  would 
their  own  be  bettered.  One  of  the  great 
objections  to  the  Bill  was  the  absence 
of  a  law  of  setUement ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  provision  for  electing  guardians 
would  be  found  an  ample  equivalent  for 
that  law»  as  the  power  of  giving  relief 
was  by  it  delegated  to  the  body  of  all 
others  the  most  capable  of  restricting  it  to 
proper  objects.  He  regretted,  that  the 
Commissioners  were  to  have  a  power  of 
electing  and  removing  guardians  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  was  because  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  he  knew  it  would  cause  the 
Commissioners,  that  he  regretted  it.  But 
when  he  heard  from  the  Qovernment  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  put  this  provision 
in  force,  but  merely  to  keep  it  as  an  or- 
namental weapon  in  their  legislative  ar- 
mourvj  his  regret  was  very  much  diminished. 
To  the  clause  called  the  51,  clause,  he 
was  also  opposed,  but  he  would  never- 
theless vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  that  un- 
fortunate clause  would  be  repealed.  There 
were  other  questions  of  detail,  such  as  the 
inordinate  size  of  the  unions,  to  which  he 
was  opposed,  but  about  which  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House ;  and  he  would  con- 
clude by  merely  stating  his  intention  to 
vo43  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Lucas  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Sheil)  who  spoke 
last  but  one  had  rescued  the  debate  from 
the  langour  with  which  it  was  threatened 
by  the  adoption  of  an  exceedingly  novel 
line  of  argument.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  attempted  to  connect  two 
subjects,  which  were  wholly  and  essen- 
tially different,  and  which  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  should  be  kept  distinct. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said, 
that  it  was  improper  to  proceed  with  the 
Poor  Relief  Bill— to  lay  a  new  burthen 


on  the  poor — because  of  another  burthen 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  stated,  that  there  was  at  present 
a  large  sum  due  for  tithes.  He  would 
make  a  proposition  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  aid  the  clergy  in 
the  recovery  of  their  tithes  ?  There  was 
a  million  due  from  the  clergy  to  the  na- 
tion. Would  he  vote  for  a  commission  to 
recover  tha^  sum  ?  Of  the  fitness  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  a  Commis- 
sionership,  they  had  had  recent  proof — let 
him  be  one  of  the  new  Commissioners. 
If  by  his  assistance  in  that  capacity  the 
million  could  becoUected  they  would  appro- 
priate it  to  the  building  of  workhouses. 
He  would  now  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  taxed  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  with  inconsistency 
in  supporting  this  Bill.  Now,  although 
he  could  not  pretend  to  answer  for  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  did 
not  see  anything  inconsistent  in  his  oppo- 
sing a  Poor-law  for  Ireland  when  the 
English  system  was  full  of  defects,  and 
afterwards  advocating  it  when  those  evils 
had  been  remedied.  He  never  felt  greater 
difficulty  in  giving  a  vote  than  he  did  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  had  supported 
this  Bill  in  all  its  stages,  because  he  ap- 
proved of  the  principle,  but  he  had  re- 
served the  right  of  making  alterations  in 
the  details.  He  could  now,  however, 
go  no  farther  with  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  Bill  because  he  consi- 
dered that  the  principle  was  entirely  marred 
by  their  management  of  the  details.  Of  the 
details,  he  objected  to  the  exemption  of 
large  classes  from  the  rate,  and  to  the 
great  size  of  the  unions.  With  respect  to 
the  last,  he  had  seen  a  return  by  which  it 
was  proved,  that  whilst  the  Irish  unions 
were  to  contain  400  square  miles,  seventy- 
eight  miles  formed  the  extent  of  the  Eng- 
lish unions.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  diminish  the  interest  and  excitement  to 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  as  his 
inducement  to  vigilance,  as  compared  with 
the  English[rate  payer,  would  be  a  saving 
in  proportion  of  only  10(i.  to  85.  4(f.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  by  any  fur- 
ther details  nor  observations  on  the  law  of 
settlement,  which  had  been  alreadv  settled 
by  large  majorities  of  that  House*  He 
would  merely  say,  that  he  should  prefer 
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the  introduction  of  a  Poor*law  by  gradual 
and  progressive  experiments  to  its  being 
in  the  first  instance  generally  introduced. 

Mr.  JVilliam  Roche  stdA,  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  regulations  in  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  which  presented  themselves  as 
objectionable  to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Monaghan^  who  just  now  spoke,  it 
appeared  to  him   (Mr.  Roche)  that  one 
year's  practical  operation  and  consequent 
experience,  would  do  more  to  indicate  where 
we  were  right,  or  where  we  were  wrong, 
than  double  that  period  spent  in  theoretical 
discussion;    debated  as  the  measure  had 
already  so  amply   been,   both  as  regards 
principle  and    detail,  and    conflicting  as 
opinions  are  on  points  which  can  alone  be 
decided  by  practice  and  experience.     In 
this  view,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him 
advisable  to  advance  the  measure  into  actual 
operation,  and  promptly  submit  it  to  the 
decisive  test  of  experience,  instead  of  wast- 
ing time  in  wordy  contests.      Both  feel- 
ing   and  reflection  always   inclined  him, 
to  support  the  principle  of  a  Poor-law,  as 
alike  humane  and  poUtic ;  and  history,  he 
believed,  proved  that  those  countries  were 
richest  and  happiest,  where,  when  judi- 
ciously devised,  it  prevailed.     That  he  did 

however,  in  this  instance,   not   from 


so 


the  preposterous  notion,  that  the  present  or 
any  one  measure  could  be  competent  to 
remedy  the  various  evils  which  Ireland  so 
long  endured — evils  generated,  not  only 
by  centuries  of  physicd  neglect,  but  also 
by  centuries  of  a  vicious  and  paralysing 
system  of  government,   a  system   which 
odled  to  its  aid  even  the  sacred  name  and 
functions  of  religion,   not,  as  Providence 
designed  it,  to  soothe  and  allay  our  frailties 
and  faults,  but  to  foment  and  aggravate 
every  other  cause  of  social  and  political 
discord.     But  he  supported  the  measure, 
because,  although  it  could  not  consummate 
eveiy  thing  desirable,  .yet,  in  his  mind,  it 
constituted  a   valuable  and  indispensable 
first  step,  and  was,  when  in  mature  ope- 
ration, oilculated  to  afford  the  best  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  the  many  other 
necessary  measures  of  improvement ;  and, 
though  not  perfect  in  itself,  yet  he  believed 
all     other  remedies   would  be    imperfect 
without  it,  which,  consequently,  rendered 
it    an  indispensable  commencement.     He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Leitrim,  who  took  so  laudably 
zealous  a  part  in  the  progress  of  this  mea- 
sure,   and  who  gave    such    valuable  aid 
and  information  during  its  respective  stages, 
that   though  it  would  not  realise  every 
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thing  we  wished,  though  some  of  its  pro- 
visions might  demand  improvement,  yet  that 
we  were  not  to  refuse  that  ereat  eood  it 
might,  nevertheless,  accompbsh.     In   that 
sentiment  he  cordially  concurred,  and  in 
the  maxim  so  familiar  to    his  hon.   and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Dublin,  that 
though   the  whole  could  not  be  at  once 
obtained^  it  was  unwise  to  reject  an  instal- 
ment.    He  was  also  disposed,   with   the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ripon, 
to  exonerate  the  English  Members  from 
the  charge  of  overpowering  all  opposition 
to  this  measure,  by  their  preponderating 
numbers,  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
they  were  rather  accusable,  at  least  in  the 
Committee,  for  the  paucity  instead  of  the 
plenty  of  their  attendance.     With  the  same 
right  hon.  Gentleman  he  also  agreed,  that 
this  would  be  quite  a  meagre,  incompetent 
measure,  if  divested  of  the  power  (so  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit)  of  relieving 
destitution,  from  whatever  source  it  might 
arise;    for,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to 
refuse  succour  to  the  starving,  though  able 
labourer,  because  he  was  not  infirm  or 
impotent,  when  a  very  few  days  of  that 
destitution  would  place  him  and  his  family 
in  the  category  of  those  privileged  by  dis- 
ease and  infirmity ;  and,  meantime,  would 
he  wait  until  this  extent  of  misery  came 
upon  him  and  those  he  loved  ?     Might  he 
not  take  lawless,  as  he  was  deprived  of 
lawful,  means  of  protection  j  or,  if  he  con« 
tinned  submissive  and  desponding,  the  tomb 
mi^ht  seize  on  him,  and  leave  his  wife  and 
children  a  burden  upon  society.  Immediate 
succour  therefore  would,  in  such  cases,  be 
not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but  likewise 
one  of  policy  and  economy.     But,  though 
entertaining  these  feelings,  he  could   not 
advocate  a  compulsory  protection  to  all  the 
destitute,   for  it  would  be  impracticable, 
and  would  at  once  dry  up  the  sources  of 
future  and  continued  support.     To  do  as 
much  as  they  could,  without  impairing  pro- 
perty and  capital,  was  all  that  prudence  and 
propriety  dictate ;  but  when  this,  and  other 
measures,  should  reduce  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution now  existing,  and  when  the  capital 
and  resources  of    Ireland  encrease,   they 
could   with   more  safety   and  experience, 
extend  the  provisions  of  this    law.      He 
recollected  seeing  it  related  in  the  news- 
papers, that  two  men  who  were  convicted 
in  Ireland  of  a  crime^  which  they  appre- 
hended might  lead  to  the  highest  punish- 
ment, passed,  as  they   were  led  back  to 
prison,  preparations  for  the  execution  of  a 
similarly  unfortunate  man«-they  shuddered, 
2A 
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Mr,  PouUlt  Thomson  waa  sorry  to  Gnd 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  oiiposite  (Mr. 
Lucas),  hnii  arrived  at  the  determination 
that  he  could  not  support  the  biU,  for  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  hie 
opinion  wos  one  on  which  he  was  disposed 
10  place  great  reliance.  Tlie  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  the  subject  great  at- 
tention; it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  had  witnessed 
the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  in  the 
Committee,  but  he  would  excuse  him  for 
saying  he  did  not  tliinkthat  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  brought  forward  af- 
forded him  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  with- 
drawal, in  this  stage,  of  his  support  of  the 
bill.  lie  had  said,  that  he  withdrew  it  be- 
cause he  had  difficulties  on  three  points, 
which  he  had  specified,  nanicly,  the  size  of 
the  unions,  the  clause  wilh  regard  to  the  5/. 
tenanta,and  ihelawregardingtheseltlcmcnt 
of  paupers.  He  would  point  out  that  the 
size  of  the  unions  was  in  no  way  dependant 
upon  the  bill  itself,  but  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  observations  and  experience 
of  those  who  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
its  provisions,  and  by  what  should  prove 
useful  and  most  practicable.  With  ref^ird 
to  the  5/.  clause,  he  should  not  have  antici- 
pated that  any  very  serious  argument  of 
importance  would  have  been  raised  on  that 
clause.  He  was  awve  that  the  subject 
had  been  debated  and  most  properly  and 
fully  discussed,  but  the  point  was  con- 
sidered so  full  of  difficulties  that  he  did  not 
hear  any  one  assert  that  the  value  of  it  was 
much  either  on  one  aide  or  the  other.  !f 
this  clause  had  been  altered,  and  a  rental 
under  5/.  had  been  fixed  as  the  amount 
which  should  be  rated,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  very 
much  indeed ;  but  it  was  so  evident  that 
great  and  serious  di sail  vantages  would  ariic 
from  the  adoption  of  this  course,  that  it 
was  felt  to  Ik  difficuTl  to  adopt  tiiia  proira- 
sition,  and  accordingly  the  other  altemfl- 
tive  had  been  decided  on.  On  these  two 
points,  then,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.    Gentleman    was   justified  in   with- 


t  quickly  consoled  themselves  by  saying. 
It  though  the  pain  was  dreadful,  yet  It 
luld  be  brief,  and  mure  endurable  than 
)  miserv  and  starvation  which  brought 
im  to  their  unhappy  condition.  If  too, 
a  measure,  as  was  hoped  by  his  hon.  Friend 

liis  left,  and  as  he  hoped  contributed 
put  a  stop  to  a  reckless  extermination  of 
!  tenantry,  and  to  the  horrid  system  of 
renge  generated  thereby,  it  surely  would 
worth  some  esertion  and  expenditure. 
le  poverty  of  Ireland  had  been  repeatedly 
luced  Bs  a  reason  for  the  unfitness  of 
;li  a  measure;  but,  if  his  opinion  were 
^t,  that  no  small  share  of  that  poverty 
it  misery  was  engendered  by  the  long 
int  of  such  a  provision,  that  poverty 
ived  a  reason  for  its  adoption,  rather 
ui  the  contrary  ;  and  he  verily  believed, 
iX  England  would  he  for  from  her  pre- 
it  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  comfort, 
ire  it  not  for  the  tranquillising  effect  upon 
B  mass  of  the  community,  created  by 
eirsenseof  this  protection.  Thedcstitute 
>re  supported  somehow  or  other  now,  but 
t  in  any  fair  ratio,  by  the  property  of  the 
UDtry.  Was  it  not,  thernbre,  proper  to 
read  the  burden  equitably  and  generally, 
d  thereby  render  it  lighter  on  those  pos- 
■ed  of  more  humanity,  or  more  attentive 

the  employment  and  comfort  of  those 
ider  them  ?  But  it  was,  as  affording 
B  best  stimulus  to  that  attention  and  em- 
irynicnt,  that  he  pointedly  valued  such 
neasure.  For,  long  though  they  had  been 
liberating  and  debating  upon  the  im- 
Dvement  of  Ireland,  see  how  little  had 
B«tically  been  done.  It  was  time  for  them, 
erefore,  to  ci 
inciple  of  hui 
itringent  as 

expenditure,  according 
lend  to  the  employment  i 

the  people.  For  these  reasons,  and 
inking  it  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
d  of  the  community,  not  to  leave  the 
nitulc  and  dying  poor  to  the  mere  chance 

protection,  but  to  make  that  protection 
lured  and  general,  as  nicuns  and  circum- 
mccs  might  permit — thinking  too,  that 
b«n  maturely  establL-'hed,  it  would  be 
crease  of  economy,  as  weU  as  of  humanity 
d  policy  ;  ho  would  vote  for  the  passing 

the  Bill,  though  not  without  seeing 

rtting  the  great  difficulties  its  prog 
success   would    encounter,    from   the 
'iiaff  that  pervaded  so  many,  and  such 


more  cogent 
md  none  was 
r  diminution 
vc  neglect  or 


drawing  his  support  from  the  bill.  The 
case  of  settlement  he  was  willing  to 
admit  was  of  far  mure  inpportaiice,  but 
while  the  hon.  Member  felt  so  deeply 
on  that  subject,  ho  seemed  to  have  put 
out  of  consideration  the  great  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  propo- 
sition   being  carried  into  effect.     It  was 
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Hum  to  wbom  it  should  be  gnnted,  the 
inhabitant!  of  the  diatrict  in  which  the 
gnudiam  lived.  But  aa  there  wns 
compulsory  relief,  were  the  guardians  com- 
pelled to  give  aMstance  in  one  caie  and 
refuK  it  in  another?  Not  at  all — the^ 
might  make  their  own  rulei — and,  un- 
doubtedly, if  they  were  not  to  grant 
it  to  all,  it  would  be  better  certainly 
that  those  pcnons  who  were  living  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  ahould  receive 
it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  strange 
paupers.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  how- 
ever,  himself,    thrown  out    the  itrongest 
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argument  against  his  own  proposition,  for 
by  his  plan  of  settlement  being  adopted,  aU 
the  immense  extent  of  litigation  arising 
from  the  granting  of  casual  relief,  the 
lifflcultieB  attending  which  had  been 
Riund  so  great  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Poor-law,  would  arise  in  a  tenfold 
itgno  in  Ireland,  where  the  habits 
if  the  people  were  migratory,  and  where 
Icstitution  and  misery  existed  to  so  great 
■n  extent.  He  would  beg  to  ask  the  hon. 
Qentleman,  however,  what  be  was  prepared 
»doin  the  eventofthe  three  points  which 
lu  had  urged  being  found  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  be  contended  ?  Was  he  pre- 
IMTed  to  leave  Ireland  without  a  poor-law  i 
Per  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  gen- 
snl  adoption  of  the  course  which  the  Eun. 
Qeutlsman  had  pursued  in  declining  to 
rats.  Knowing  the  extent  of  destitutioD 
iU  (hat  country,  and  knowing  as  he  did, 
md  as  he  had  admitted,  the  necessity  of  a 
Mor-law  there,  was  he  prepered  to  allow 
Jiat  destitution  and  that  misery  to  con- 
inuej  and  to  abandon  the  law  altogether? 
Rather  than  adopt  such  a  course,  was  it 
Mt  better  to  encounter  and  endeavour  to 
iverthrow  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
rere  threatened?  Butdtfficult  as  this  subject 
ro^  he  had  received  some  confidence  from 
he  speeches  of  those' ban.  Members  who 
lod  opposed  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
or  he  ceitainly  had  found  no  new  argu- 
aent  addressed  to  the  House.  No  new 
sets  hod  been  discovered  which  should 
end  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
he  measure ;  but  the  arguments  which  hud 
leen  employed  were  nearly  entirely  the 
ame  as  those  which  bod  already  been  used 
n  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Tbe  hon.  and 
earned  Member  for  Tipperary  even  had 
lot  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  provisions 
t  the  Bill  tbemselves,  but  by  instituting  a 
Dmpariaon  between  its  probable  effects  and 
luMe  of  another  measure  which  was  also 
efore  them,  he  hod  endeavoured  to  show 


one  which  the  House 
could  not  safely  pass.  This  at  least  showed 
that  there  was  little  which  could  be  urged 
against  the  Bill  itself,  and  would  tend 
to  show  also  that  little  excuse  remained  to 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  should  oppose 
its  being  passed  into  a  law.  But  what 
said  an  hon.  and  gallaat  Member  opposite^ 
He  had  hitherto  invariably  supported  the 
measure;  but  he  now  came  forward  and 
said  that  it  was  so  sweeping  and  so  exten- 
sive in  its  provisions  that  he  hod  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  his  support  from  it. 
He  said,  too,  that  the  Government  had  not 
varied  the  bill  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  which  had  been  proposed. 
He  denied  this  on  the  port  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  legorded  these  pointo,  which 
were  not  important  to  the  principle  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  bill ;  but  if  tbo 
Government  bad  abandoned  the  right  to 
give  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  the  obief 
merit  of  the  bill  would  have  been  taken 
away,  and  they  would  be  palming  a  fallacy 
on  Ireland  with  reference  to  tbe  Poor-law. 
The  object  of  a  Puor-law,  it  was  sud  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
to  find  them  labour  when  it  was  required. 
Now,  it  was  no  such  thing.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  law  to  prevent  an  individual 
from  actually  starving,  and  on  tbe  other 
band  to  prevent  i^iaritable  persons  from 
being  imposed  on  by  false  representations 
of  want  and  misery.  He  was  prepared  to 
uphold  the  application  of  this  principle  in 
any  country,  almost  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  there  was  any  one  country 
in  which  its  necessity  was  more  plainly  ex- 
hibited than  in  another,  it  was  Irdand, 
and  especially  in  its  present  state.  Was  it 
not  notorious  that  in  that  country  im- 
podlion  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
on  tbe  humane  and  charitable,  and  that 
mendicancy  prevailed  so  far  that  thero 
were  many  persons  who  made  a  living  by 
their  pursuing  that  trade  in  preference  to 
their  obtaining  honest  emplovment.  [^Mr. 
O'Connell:  No.J  The  hon.  Member  might 
say  "  No,"  but  must  admit  that  there  were 
cases  of  deception  of  a  very  alarming  d^ 
scription.  It  was  impossihle  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things  that  it  should  not  be  so,  and  it 
was  declared  to  be  tbe  case  most  pointedly 
by  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject.  But 
was  not  the  mode  of  relief  at  present 
adopted  infinitely  more  expensive  and  at- 
tended with  much  greater  waste  than  that 
which  would  be  introduced  by  tbe  bill 
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but  quickly  consoled  tbemflelres  hy  sayinff^ 
that  though  the  pain  was  dreadful,  yet  it 
would  be  brief^  and  more  endurable  than 
the  misery  and  starvation  which  brought 
them  to  their  unhappy  condition.  If  too, 
thismeasure,  as  was  hoped  by  his  hon.  Friend 
on  his  left,  and  as  he  hoped  contributed 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  reckless  extermination  of 
the  tenantry,  and  to  the  horrid  system  of 
revenge  generated  thereby,  it  surely  would 
be  worth  some  exertion  and  expenditure. 
The  poverty  of  Ireland  had  been  repeatedly 
adduced  as  a  reason  for  the  unfitness  of 
such  a  measure;  but,  if  his  opinion  were 
right,  that  no  small  share  of  that  poverty 
and  misery  was  engendered  by  the  long 
want  of  such  a  provision,  that  poverty 
proved  a  reason  for  its  adoption,  rather 
than  the  contrary ;  and  he  verily  believed, 
that  England  would  be  far  from  her  pre- 
sent pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  comfort, 
were  it  not  for  the  tranquillising  effect  upon 
the  mass  of  the  community,  created  by 
their  tense  of  this  protection.  The  destitute 
were  supported  somehow  or  other  now,  but 
not  in  any  fair  ratio,  by  the  property  of  the 
country.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  proper  to 
spread  the  burden  equitably  and  generally, 
and  thereby  render  it  lighter  on  those  pos. 
sessed  of  more  humanity,  or  more  attentive 
to  the  employment  and  comfort  of  those 
under  them  ?  But  it  was,  as  affording 
the  best  stimulus  to  that  attention  and  em- 
ployment, that  he  pointedly  valued  such 
a  measure.  For,  long  though  they  had  been 
deliberating  and  debating  upon  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  see  how  little  had 
practically  been  done.  It  was  time  for  them, 
therefore,  to  come  to  some  more  cogent 
principle  of  human  exertion,  and  none  was 
so  stringent  as  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  expenditure,  according  as  we  neglect  or 
attend  to  the  employment  and  improvement 
of  the  people.  For  these  reasons,  and 
thinking  it  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  community,  not  to  leave  the 
destitute  and  dying  poor  to  the  mere  chance 
of  protection,  but  to  make  that  protection 
assured  and  general,  as  means  and  circum- 
stances might  permit — thinking  too,  that 
when  maturely  established,  it  would  be  an 
increase  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  humanity 
and  policy  ;  he  would  vote  for  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  though  not  without  seeing  and 
regretting  the  great  difficulties  its  progress 
and  success  would  encounter,  from  the 
feeling  that  pervaded  so  many,  and  such 
estimable  persons  respecting  it.  Still  he 
had  a^n  to  say,  that  in  his  mind,  it  was 
deserving  of  every  fair  trial  and  support. 


Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  sorry  to  find 
that  the  hon.   Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Lucas),  had  arrived  at  the  determination 
that  he  could  not  support  the  bill,  for  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  his 
opinion  was  one  on  which  he  was  disposed 
to  place  great  reliance.     The  hon«  Gen- 
tleman  had  given  the  subject  great  at- 
tention; it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  had  witnessed 
the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  in  the 
Committee,  but  he  would  excuse  him  for 
saying  he  did  not  think  that  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  brought  forward  af- 
forded him  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  with- 
drawal, in  this  stage,  of  his  support  of  the 
bill.     He  had  said,  that  he  withdrew  k  be- 
cause he  had  difficulties  on  three  points, 
which  he  had  specified,  namely,  the  size  of 
the  unions,  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  51. 
tenants,  and  the  law  regarding  the  settlement 
of  paupers.     He  would  point  out  that  the 
size  of  the  unions  was  in  no  way  dependant 
upon  the  bill  itself,  but  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  observations  and  experience 
of  those  who  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
its  provisions,  and  by  what  should  prove 
useful  and  most  practicable.    With  regard 
to  the  5L  clause^  he  should  not  have  antici- 
pated that  any  veiy  serious  argument  of 
importance  would  have  been  raised  on  that 
clause.     He  was  aware  that  the  subject 
had  been  debated  and  most  properly  and 
fuUy  discussed,   but  the  point  was  con- 
sidered so  full  of  difficulties  that  he  did  not 
hear  any  one  assert  that  the  value  of  it  was 
much  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.    If 
this  clause  had  been  altered,  and  a  rental 
under  5/.  had  been  fixed  as  the  amount 
which  should  be  rated,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  very 
much  indeed ;  but  it  was  so  evident  that 
creat  and  serious  disadvantages  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  this  course,  that  it 
was  felt  to  be  difficult  to  adopt  this  propo- 
sition, and  accordingly  the  other  altema. 
tive  had  been  decided  on.     On  these  two 
points,   then,  he  did  not  think  that   the 
hoii.   Gentleman    was   justified  in   with- 
drawins  his  support  from  the  bill.     The 
case    of  settlement    he    was    willing    to 
admit  was  of  far  more  iijiportance,   but 
while  the    hon.  Member  felt   so  deeply 
on  that  subject,  he  seemed  to  have  put 
out   of   consideration   the   great   difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  propo- 
sition  being  carried  into  effect,     it  was 
said  that  the  overseers  and  guardians  would 
be  compelled  to  give  relief  to  strangers, 
who  would  withdraw  it,  therefore,  from 
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ihoM  to  whom  it  should  be  gratited,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  the 
guardians  lived.  But  as  there  was  no 
compulsory  relief,  were  the  guardians  com- 
pelled to  give  assistance  in  one  case  and 
refuse  it  in  another?  Not  at  all — they 
might  make  their  own  rules*-and,  un- 
doubtedly,  if  they  were  not  to  grant 
it  to  all,  it  would  be  better  certainly 
that  those  persons  who  were  living  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  should  receive 
it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  strange 
paupers.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  how- 
ever, himself,  thrown  out  the  strongest 
argument  against  his  own  proposition,  for 
by  his  plan  of  settlement  being  adopted,  all 
the  immense  extent  of  litigation  ^  arising 
from  the  granting  of  casual  relief,  the 
difficulties  attending  which  had  been 
found  so  great  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Poor-law,  would  arise  in  a  tenfold 
degree  in  Ireland,  where  the  habits 
of  the  people  were  migratory,  and  where 
destitution  and  misery  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent.  He  would  beg  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  what  he  was  prepared 
to  do  in  the  event  of  the  three  points  which 
he  hid  urged  being  found  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  he  contended  ?  Was  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  Ireland  without  a  poor-law  ? 
For  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  course  which  the  hon* 
Gentleman  had  pursued  in  declining  to 
vote.  Knowing  the  extent  of  destitution 
in  that  country,  and  knowing  as  he  did, 
and  as  he  had  admitted,  the  necessity  of  a 
poor-law  there,  was  he  prepared  to  allow 
that  destitution  and  that  misery  to  con- 
tinue, andyCo  abandon  the  law  altogether  ? 
Rather  d4n  adopt  such  a  course,  was  it 
not  bet^  to  encounter  and  endeavour  to 
overt^w  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
w^PQthreatened?  But  difficult  as  this  subject 
y2is,  he  had  received  some  confidence  from 
the  speeches  of  those*  hon.  Members  who 
had  opposed  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
for  he  certainly  had  found  no  new  argu- 
ment addressed  to  the  House.  No  new 
facts  had  been  discovered  which  should 
tend  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  adoptin 
the  measure ;  but  the  arguments  which  ha 
been  employed  were  nearly  entirely  the 
same  as  those  which  had  already  been  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  The  hon.  and 
learnt  Member  for  Tipperary  even  had 
not  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  them^ves,  but  by  instituting  a 
comparison  between  its  probable  efiects  and 
those  of  another  measure  which  was  also 
before  them,  he  had  endeavoured  to  show 


that  the  measurib  was  one  which  the  House 
could  not  safely  pass.  This  at  least  showed 
that  there  was  little  which  could  be  uigect 
against  the  BUI  itself,  and  would  tend 
to  show  also  that  little  excuse  remained  to 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  should  oppose 
its  being  passed  into  a  law.  But  what 
said  an  hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite^ 
He  had  hitherto  invariably  supported  the 
measure;  but  he  now  came  forward  and 
said  that  it  was  so  sweeping  and  so  exten- 
sive in  its  provisions  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  his  support  from  it. 
He  said,  too,  that  the  Government  had  not 
varied  the  bill  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  which  had  been  proposed. 
He  denied  this  on  the  part  of  the  Gfovem. 
ment  as  far  as  regarded  ^ese  points,  which 
were  not  important  to  the  principle  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  bill ;  but  if  the 
Government  had  abandoned  the  right  to 
give  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  the  chief 
merit  of  the  bill  would  have  been  Ukken. 
away,  and  they  would  be  palminga  fallacy 
on  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  roor-law. 
The  object  of  a  Poor-law,  it  was  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
to  find  them  labour  when  it  was  required. 
Now,  it  was  no  such  thing.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  law  to  prevent  an  bidividual 
from  actually  starving,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  prevent  charitable  persons  from 
being  imposed  on  by  false  representations 
of  want  and  misery.  He  was  prepared  to 
uphold  the  application  of  this  prind^e  in 
any  country,  almost  under  any  oircum- 
stanoes ;  but  if  there  was  any  one  countty 
in  which  its  necessity  was  more  plainly  ex* 
hibited  than  in  another,  it  was  Ireland, 
and  espedaUy  in  its  present  state.  Was  it 
not  notorious  that  in  that  country  im« 
position  was  carried  on  to  a  gpreat  extent 
on  the  humane  and  charitable,  and  that 
mendicancy  prevailed  so  far  that  there 
were  many  persons  who  made  a  living  by 
their  pursuing  that  trade  in  preference  to 
their  obtaining  honest  emplovment.  QMr. 
O'Connell :  No.]]  The  hon.  Member  might 
say  "  No,"  but  must  admit  that  there  were 
cases  of  deception  of  a  very  alarming  de>i 
scription.  It  was  impossible  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things  that  it  should  not  be  so,  and  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  case  most  pointedly 
by  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject.  But 
was  not  the  mode  of  relief  at  present 
adopted  infinitely  more  expensive  and  at- 
tended with  much  greater  waste  than  that 
which  would  be  introduced  by  the  bill 
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which  was  now  before  the  Houee  being 
carried  ?  Then  it  was  said  that  Ireland  was 
too  poor  to  support  its  paupers;  he  must  con- 
fess^  however^  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  possible  that  a  country  could  be  found  to 
be  really  in  such  a  state  if  the  produce  was 
properly  distributed.     And  what  class  was 
it  by  whose  kindness  and  charity  that  the 
poor  were  now  supported?      It  was  the 
poor  themselves ;  and  it  was  owine  to  their 
character  and  their  religious  feefings  that 
their  present  support  was  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  nothing  to  compel  the  wealthy 
•—there  was  nothing  to  compel  the  land- 
holders—there   was    nothing    to    compel 
those  who  might  themselves  be  the  cause 
of  the  great  increase  of   pauperism,  by 
their  neglect  of  their  own  property,  or  by 
their  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  political 
objects,  to  support  the  poor.      He  knew 
manjr  persons  in  Ireland  who  were  most 
charitable,  and  who  were  willing  to  lend 
their  aid  in  procuring  the  necessary  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  was  not  justice  that  on  those 
few  should  be  left  the  whole  charge,  which 
they  perhaps  were  little  able  to  b^,  but 
those  who  had  the  means  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  for  the  destitute.     He 
had  himself  seen  a  case  in  Ireland  where 
he  witnessed  more  human  misery  and  des- 
titution than  he  could  have  imagined.     In 
a  town    which  he  visited  he  found  the 
people  living  in  wretched  hovels,  which 
.were  without  windows  and  without  doors, 
while  the  wretched  inmates  were  unpro- 
vided even  with  straw  to  make  their  miser- 
able beds,  and  yet  they  were  paying   a 
yearly  rental  of  SO*,  or  40*.  to  their  land- 
lord.    He  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what 
was  the  probable  income  received  by  the 
proprietor  from  the  estate,  and  he  was  assured 
that  it  could  not  be  less  than  20,000^  Did 
the  individual  to  whom  he  referred  support 
the  poor  ?     Did  he  contribute  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  any  of  the  excellent  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estate — 
or  did  he,  as  the  poor  man  always  did,  give 
*^  the  bit  and  the  sup  "  to  the  poor  peasant 
who  came  to  see  him?      In  the  whole 
xMiurse  of  his  inquiiy  he  could  find  but  one 
instance  in  which  any  portion  of  the  gieat 
fund  which  he  received  had  been  appro- 
priated to  charitable  purposes  on  the  estate. 
The  fact  was,  that  aU  the  regulations, 
however  excellent  they  might  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  houses  of  industry,  were 
inoperative,  because  they  were  not  com- 
pulsory.     He  contended  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  some 


uniform  system  for  the  relief  of  the  really 
destitute,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  difficulties 
they  now  had  to  contend  with.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  let  the  bill  go  to  a  third  reading 
without  expressing  a  hope  that  it  would 
receive  the  general  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, although  he  admitted  most  exagger- 
ated views  had  been  adopted  of  the  bene- 
fits to  arise  from  it,  as  well  as  of  the  evils 
that  would  foUow  from  it.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  vagrancy,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  working  of 
this  bill  that  some  sound  system  of  vagrant 
laws  must  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  and 
also  that  assistance  must  be  afforded  in 
some  shape  or  other  for  the  employment  of 
the  poor.  He  thought  that  even  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view  it  would  be  advisable 
to  effect  local  improvements  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland. 

Mr.  M.  J.  OConnell  stated,  that  he  hav- 
ing come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  he  had  voted  against  many  of  his 
Friends  with  whom  he  always  was  un- 
willing to  differ,  and  for  the  bill  going  into 
Committee,  but  he  did  so  in  the  hope  that 
many  amendments  would  be  introduced 
into  the  bill.  He  had,  however,  been  dis- 
appointed in  this  respect,  for  none  of  the 
amendments  that  he  nad  desired  had  been 
made  in  the  measure,  and  he  regretted 
that  he  could  no  longer  give  it  his  support. 
He  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  system  of  Poor-laws  established, 
but  he  feared  that  the  present  measure 
would  rather  have  the  effect  of  paralysing 
than  bringing  out  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Stanley  was  very  unwilling  to 
trouble  the  House,  and  should  do  so  bnt 
very  shortly  at  that  stage  of  the  bill.  But 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  the 
third  reading,  without  guarding  himself 
against  its  being  supposed  that  he  approved 
altogether  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
was  in  no  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
many  of  its  details.  He  never  felt  more 
doubt  and  reluctance  than  he  did  with 
respect  to  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give, 
because  he  shared  with  the  Government, 
for  the  Government  must  share  in  that 
doubt  and  participate  in  his  ignorance  as 
to  many  of  the  calculations,  and  the  data 
upon  which  the  measure  had  been  framed. 
He  said  this  because  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  left  entirely  depend- 
ent on   the  contingent  opinion    of  the 
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CommissionerB,    while,    with   respect  to 
others,  the  House  was  left  id  entire  ignor- 
ance as  regarded  those  who  had  to  pay 
the  rate  and  who  were  to  be  the  recipients 
of  it.    The  bill  did  not  state  whether  there 
was  to  be  one  workhouse  or  one  hundred ; 
and  the  Government  had  not  said  whether 
there  was  to    be   one   hundred   or  one 
thousand ;  and  it  had  not  been  pretended 
to  be  shown  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
the  charge  on  the  landlords^  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  bear  it  or  not ;  but  the 
whole  matter  rested  on  the  unlimited  and 
unrestricted   authority    of   the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  what  was  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  tax  on  the  whole  of  Ireland.    The 
opinion  also  of  the  Commissioners  was  at 
variance  as  regarded  the  amount  of  relief 
required.      Mr.   Nicholls  said  that    100 
workhouses  to  hold  80,000  persons,  would 
be  sufficient— that  was,  that  80,000  per- 
sons alone  should  be  received  into  the 
workhouses  and  receive  relief  out  of  the 
rate;    but  the  Commissioners  said  there 
were  between   2,000,000  and  3,000,000 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  receive  into 
the  workhouses,  and  therefore  there  were 
no  data  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
could  determine  whether  the  minimum  of 
80,000,  or  the  maximum  of  2,000,000  was 
most  likely  to  approximate  to  the  truth. 
As  far  as  his  own  opinion  went,  80,000 
was  far  below  the  amount,  if  the  measure 
was  to  have  any  sensible  operation  on  the 
miserable  population  of  Ireland.     In  Eng- 
land relief  was  administered,  according  to 
Nr.  Nicholls,  to  one  percent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  were  they  to  be  told  that  a 
greater  degree  of  relief  was  not  required 
for  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  ?    But  in 
England  also  the  amount  of  relief  given  in 
the  workhouses  was  only  as  one  to  eight 
to  that  given  out  of  them.    How  much 
larger  then  must  the  proportion  be  in  Ire- 
land ?     He  only  said^  on  raising  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  bill  was  about  to  be  worked 
in  ignorance,  for  neither  the  Government 
or  the  Commissioners  had  the  means  of 
knowing  it    And  then  the  Commissioners 
were  to  have  the  power  of  building  as 
many  workhouses  as  they  thought  fit.    It 
was  said  there  were  to  be   100,  yet  they 
might  build  a  thousand — there    was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  expense  which  the 
Commissioners    might    incur,    and    that 
without  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers ;  nor 
was  there  any  limit  to  the  provision  they 
might  choose  to  make  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute*    Out  in  England  if  the  Com- 


missioners formed  too  large  a  union,  or 
built  too  large  a  workhouse,   the  latter 
would  cover  the  whole  amount  of  destitu- 
tion, and  the  first  expense,  though  heavy, 
might  in  the  end  be  economical.     This, 
however,  could  not  be  the  case  in  Ireland, 
because  the  Commissioners  had  power  and 
unlimited  discretion  as  to   the  size  of  the 
union,  and  the  building  of  workhouses 
within  it,  and  the  result  might  be,  that  in 
those  large  unions  maintained   by   local 
taxation,  if  the  workhouses  were  not  full 
of  their  own  poor,  they  would  be  resorted 
to  by  persons  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland, 
who  had    no  claim  upon  this  particular 
locality.     His  right  hon.   Friend     (Mr. 
P.  Thompson)  had  said  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  vagrancy  clauses  into  this 
bill ;  but  admitted  that  tbey  ought  to  be 
adopted,  although  it  was  considered  im- 
proper to  introduce  them  here.    But  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  conceived  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  consistently  with  justice,  to  in- 
troduce a  vagrancy    law,    because    they 
could  not  punish  vagrancy,  and  at  the 
same  time    refuse   a  legislative  claim  to 
relief.     It    could    not    be  done  without 
giving  the  poor  of  each  particular  district 
a  particular  settlement;  and  without  a  law 
of  settlement,  they  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  force  any  thing  like  a  local  as- 
sessment,   more    particularly    when    the 
power  was  taken  away   from  the  people 
of   restraining    their    own    expenditure, 
leaving  all  matters  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  levy- 
ing of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate.     He 
had  urged  these    objections   before,  and 
he  only  reiterated  them  now  because  he 
was  ignorant,   as    the  Government  was 
ignorant,  and  the  Legislature  was  ignorant, 
of  what  the  moral  effect  of  this  measure  on 
the  population  of  Ireland  would  be.     He 
felt  disposed,  therefore,  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  subject,  to  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  of  this  mejisure  on  the  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  Crown.     He  felt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposition  for  affording  legis- 
lative relief  to  the  destitute  in  Ireland  was 
absolutely     necessary.      That    necessity 
was  confessed  by  every   man  who  had 
seen,  or  who,  not  having  seen,  had  yet 
considered  the  amount  of  distress   and 
poverty  which   prevailed  in  Ireland,  and 
all  felt  that  relief,  for  absolute  destitution, 
was  necessary,  in  looking  to  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  that  country.     But 
would  any  one  say  other  than  that  thq 
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Goveroment,  and  the.GoverDment  alone, 
ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sac* 
cess  or  failure  of  this  measure.  It  might 
be  that  if  these  Gentlemen,  on  either  side 
of  the  House,  who  had  opposed  the  bill 
were  to  unite,  they  might  overthrow  the 
measure ;  but  could  they  introduce  another 
with  any  chance  of  prosecuting  it  with 
success?  Entertaining  great  doubts  as  to 
many  parts  of  this  bill,  which  went  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  afford  a  remedy 
for  destitution  in  Ireland — considering  it 
a  great  and  dangerous  experiment  as  re- 

garded  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  of  whom 
e  was  one,  yet  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
the  bill  should  not  go  up  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  had  no 
doubt  of  its  receiving  that  due  considera* 
tion  which  it  required,  and  where  there 
were  so  many  noble  individuals  connected 
with  Ireland,  who  would  be  enabled  to 
afford  to  that  House  the  result  of  their 
matured  experience  on  this  subjects  He 
would  not,  therefore,  interfere  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  measure  which,  although  as 
a  measure  of  relief,  it  might  prove  inade- 
quate, was  imperatively  callea  for  by  hon* 
Members  on  all  sides  of  that  House ;  still, 
entertaining  alt  the  doubts  he  had  ex- 
pressed, he  felt  himself  compelled,  however 
reluctantly  and  hesitatingly,  to  give  his 
support  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion : — Ayes  234 ;  Noes  59 :  Majority  175. 

IaH  qf  the  Ates. 


A'Courty  Captain 
Adam^  Admiral 
AiDsworth,  P. 
Alsager^  Captain 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,  Viscount 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Baines,  £. 
Baring,  boo.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
BarringtoD,  Viscount 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blackett,  C. 
Black8tone,W.  S. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blennerhassetti  A. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 


Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Brocklehurat,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruges,  W.  U.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Busiield,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J« 
Campbell,  W.  F, 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
CUy,  W. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Clivei  hon«  R.  H« 


CodringtOD,  Admiral 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Courtenay,  P, 
Craig,  W.  O, 
Crompton,  S. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  Colonel 
D'lsraeli,  B. 
Divett,  £. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Duodas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
£a8t,  J.  B. 
£brington,  Viscount 
£lUot,  hon.  J.  £. 
EUtce,  Captain  A. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fox,  O.  L. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gtordon,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulbum,  rt.hon.  H. 
Graham,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  £. 
Halford,  H. 
Hall,  B. 
Halse,  J« 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heneage,  £• 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hill,  Lord,  A.  M.  a 
Hobhouse,  right  bon« 

Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  R, 
HoUond,  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Horsman,  B. 
Hottstoun,  G. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Ho  wick.  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,SirR.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jenkinsi  B. 


Jermyn,  £arl  of 
Johnstone,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
KnatcbbuU,   rt.   hon. 

Sir  £. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  II. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Loch,  J. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.H. 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A« 
Macleod,  II. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Master,  T,  W.  C. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
MaunseU,  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  F. 
Pakiogton,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J, 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pendarves,  £.  W.  W. 
Philipps,  Sir  R. 
Phillips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Protheroe,  £. 
Redington.  T.  N. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R< 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  rt  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  £.  A, 
Scholefieldy  J« 
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Scroptty  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibtnorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smitli,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerset,  Lord  G« 
Somervillei  Sir  W.  M. 
SpeirSyA. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Staunton,  Sir  O.  T. 
Steuart    R. 
Stewart,  Jt 
Stuart,  IJ. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stnitt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Sugden,  rt.hon.Sir£» 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Teignmoutb,  Lord 
TbomsoDy  rt.  hon.  C.P. 


Thomley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E,  T. 
Turner,  £. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
ViUiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  J.  U. 
Vivian,rt.hn.  Sir  R.H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Ward,  li.  G. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
WiUhere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  £• 
Winnington,  H,  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyndham,W. 
Wyse,  T. 
xaies,  •!•  A* 
Young,  Sir  W. 

T£LL£RS. 

Clements,  Viscount 
Stanley,  £.  J. 


List  of  the  Noys. 


Acbeson,  Viscount 
Adare,  Viscount 
Archbold,  R. 
Bailey,  J.,  iun. 
Brabaion,  Sir  W. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
BuUer.SirJ.  Y. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.L.C. 
Cole,  bon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Conolly,  E. 
Coote,SirC.  H. 
Corry,  hon,  H. 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Dun  combe  hon.  A, 
Evans,  G. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finch,  F. 

Fitzgibbon^  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon.  N. 
French,  F. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Grattan,  H. 
Grimston,  hon.  £.  H. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hillsboroughi  Bail  of 
llodgsoni  F. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  past, 
Mr.  0*CcwmII   wished  to  make  two 
remarks.    One  of  them  was  in  reference 
to  someUiiDg  which  had  faUeo  from  the 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hutton,  R. 
Jones,  T. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kirk,  P. 

Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Meynell,  Captain 
Milton,  Viscount 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
0*Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Pryme,  G. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Roche,  D. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
White,  L. 

TELLERS. 

Castlereagfa,  Viscount 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 


right  hon.  Member  fi>r  Manchester,  who 
had  stated  that  in  the  present  state  of 
panperism  in  Ireland,  there  were  many 
cases  of  imposition.  This  was  an  asser- 
tion in  the  very  teeth  of  facts,  for  the 
whole  evidence  on  the  subject  proved  that 
there  was  a  universal  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people  to  labour  whenever  they 
got  work  to  do.  This,  therefore,  was  a 
calumny  on  the  Irish  people  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Again  the  noble  Member 
for  Bath  had  talked  of  the  agitation  which 
had  been  got  up  against  the  measure. 
The  noble  Lord  might  be  assured  that  he 
(Mr.  O'CSonnell)  would  have  found  it 
much  easier  to  get  up  an  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  but  he  had  throughout 
given  the  measure  his  honest  opposition, 
because  he  thought  it  calculated  to  injure 
Ireland,  and  he  would  give  fair  notice  that 
he  would  never  cease,  by  all  honest  agita- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  evUs  of 
the  measure.  His  full  belief  was,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Protestant  farmers  in  Ireland 
began  to  find  themselves  as  much  aggrieved 
as  the  Catholic  farmers  by  the  bill,  a 
community  of  suffering  would  produce  a 
community  of  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
a  separate  Parliament  to  Ireland. 

Viscount  Cai^^enea^A  said,  that,  for  his 
part,  in  giving  his  vote  against  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill,  he  had  been  in  no  small 
degree  influenced  by  the  feeling  that 
nothing  was  more  calculated  to  weaken 
the  attachment  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  the  English  connection 
than  a  measure  passed  by  a  majority  of 
English  Members,  without  consideration  of 
its  details,  or  the  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  it.  He  said  this,  not  so  much 
in  reference  to  his  own  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  reference  to  the  population  of 
Ireland,  who  were  easily  excited  by  any 
grievance  which  might  be  urged  on  their 
attention  by  those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
do  it,  and  which  was  of  a  nature  to  come 
home  to  their  hearts.  He  had  witnessed 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  with  deep 
sorrow,  but  he  derived  no  slight  console* 
tion  from  his  confident  expectation  that  its 
provisions  would  be  modined  in  that  place 
where  wicked  measures  were  sure  always 
to  find  a  salutary  check. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  allow  the 
Bill  to  pass  its  last  stage  without  loudly 
protesting  against  the  language  which  had 
been  used  by  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  Dill  had  passed  its  third 
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reading  by  a  majority  of  English  Members, 
who  had  not  considered  its  details  or  its 
consequences.  He  thought  that  those 
Irish  Members  who  opposed  the  Bill,  or 
who  gave  way  to  language  such  as  that 
of  the  noble  Lord,  did  an  injustice  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
Representatives  for  Ireland.  This  very 
measure  was  produced  last  year  in  all  its 
details,  and  having  half  gone  through  a 
Committee  of  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  past  Session,  every  part  of  it  was  ne- 
cessarily well  known  in  Ireland  at  the 
time.  Its  second  reading  was  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  Irish  Members,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  and  unjust  representation 
of  the  legislation  of  that  House  to  say  that 
the  Bill  had  been  carried  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  support  of  an  English  ma- 
jority, who  had  not  considered  its  details 
or  its  consequences.  He  could  safely  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  English 
Poor-law  Bill,  which  was  so  long  in 
Committee,  no  measure  had  been  more 
fully  considered.  He  might  remark 
that,  if  he  had  taken  no  part  in  this  debate, 
it  was  only  because  he  considered  almost 
every  argument  on  the  subject  exhausted, 
that  the  question  had  been  put  in  every 
light  in  which  it  possibly  could  be  put  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  paid  the  closest 
attention  to  the  subject.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  English  measure,  he  could 
safely  say  that  he  hardly  knew  any  Bill 
which  had  been  more  anxiously  and  care- 
fully considered;  or  which  could  be  more 
honestly  described  as  having  received  the 
deliberate  and  dispassionate  sanction  of 
the  House. 
Bill  passed. 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland).]  Mr. 
F.  French  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  hoped,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  that  night  press  the 
Bill  to  a  second  reading,  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  Irish  Members  wished  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr,  F.  French  was  sure  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  object  any  further  to  the 
course  he  proposed,  when  he  understood 
that  the  discussion  was  to  take  place  in 
Committee.  An  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  the  delegates  from  Ireland,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
Colleges^  aad  which  wa9  approved  of  by 


Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  A. 
Carlisle,  and  others.  They  were  anxious, 
before  the  discussion  took  place,  that  the 
details  of  the  Bill  should  be  before  the 
House,  and  that  some  alterations  should 
be  made.  He  merely  meant  that  the  Bill 
should  go  into  Committee  pro  forma,  and 
afterwards  that  the  discussion  might  take 
place* 

Mr.  WaJcley  said,  that  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Bill  should  be  brought 
forward  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening ; 
before  the  Committee  was  gone  into,  he 
hoped  that  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  course  now  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon.  The  Bill,  in 
his  opinion,  required  very  material  alter- 
ations. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bill  could  not  be  exagger* 
ated  ;  and  if  it  were  not  brought  on  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  its  merits  discussed  with- 
out an  adjournment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  nqt  only  be  given  for  a  full 
discussion  upon  the  general  principles  of 
the  Bill ;  but  also,  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  medical  practitioners  were  so 
deeply  interested.  A  full  opportunity 
ought  to  be  given  for  considering  that 
very  important  question.  There  ought  to 
be  an  interval  of  time  between  the  details 
of  the  Bill  being  laid  before  them,  and  the 
■moment  when  the  House  would  be  called 
upon  to  take  them  into  consideration. 

Sir  Robert  Fergusson  remarked,  that 
there  were  two  principles  in  this  Bill — one 
was  that  in  which  the  medical  practitioners 
felt  most  deeplv  interested,  and  the  other 
was  that  to  which  he  most  strongly  ob- 
jected, namely,  that  which  gave  a  power 
to  a  certain  Committee  of  medical  gentle- 
men to  have  placed  under  them  the  medi- 
cal charities  \n  Ireland,  and  to  assess  the 
counties  in  Ireland  as  they  might  think  fit. 
He  could  not  allow  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  to  pass  unopposed,  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  retain  that  part  of  the  Bill.  The 
Grand  Juries  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  regulating  and 
controlling  the  expenses  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  rate-payers  by  any  superintending 
Charity  Board  whatever.  He  would  not 
wish  to  give  to  any  such  board  the  power 
of  imposing  what  sum  they  liked,  without 
the  Grand  Jury  being  able  to  control  the 
expenditure.  He  objected  so  much  to 
that  priociple  in  the  Bill^  th9,\  he  ahoulcl 
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moye  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  F,  French  was  as  anxious  to  save 
the  amount  of  the  county  cess  as  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken.  That 
which  had  been  objected  to,  he  did  not 
hold  to  be  a  part  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  as  the  principle  was  for  the  extension 
and  protection  of  medical  charities  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  that  there  was 
one  portion  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  ob- 
jected, namely,  that  the  commission  under 
the  Bill,  to  whom  very  great  powers  were 
given,  was  to  consist  only  of  professional 
men.  If  there  was  to  be  a  Board  of 
Management,  there  should  be  laymen 
added  to  that  Board. 

Lord  Clements  believed,  that  the 
strongest  objection  would  be  felt  to  this 
Bill.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  saying 
that  he  intended  to  vote  against  it.  He 
did  not  expect  the  Bill  could  go  through 
Committee.  If  he  were  to  vote  for  the 
Bill,  one  of  the  most  essential  principles 
of  the  Bill  must  be  omitted  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  This  Bill  gave  a  contract  of 
money  to  others  than  those  who  paid  the 
tax.  He  could  not  consent  to  take  the 
money  of  the  cess-payers,  and  leave  it  to 
the  control  of  those  who  did  not  pay  cess. 
He  admitted  that  great  advantages  must 
be  derived  from  improving  the  position  of 
the  great  medical  colleges,  and  therefore, 
this  Bill  would  be  so  far  beneficial ;  but 
he  objected  to  its  introducing  the  power 
of  taxing  the  Irish  people  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  an  advantage  for  medical 
people.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  alto- 
gether, and  was  then  prepared  to  go  into 
its  discussion. 

Viscount  ilforpeM called  upon  the  House 
to  give  its  support  to  this  Bill,  because  the 
object  of  it  was  not  that  which  it  had  been 
represented  to  be.  They  could  not  have 
a  full  and  proper  discussion  on  the  Bill 
before  it  was  committed,  as  they  were 
prepared  to  make  very  essential  alter- 
ations in  it.  Hoping,  tnen,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  second  reading,  with  the  understanding 
that  plenty  of  time  would  be  given  for  its 
subsequent  discussion,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  no  further  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  than  this,  that  he  ex- 
pected they  would  be  able  to  devise  some 
efficient  mode  for  the  inspection  of  medi- 
cal charities  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  com- 
poiitioa  of  the  Board^  and  the  particular 


powers  to  be  given  to  the  Board,  they 
were  points  which  required  the  greatest 
consideration. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 


•   •  »^»»WWWWM»» 


HOUS£  OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  I,  1838. 

MriroTBS.]    Petitions  pmented.    By  Lord  Kmnvon,  ftom 
ShrewslMiiy,  vgaimt  a  giant  to  Uaynooth. 


Poor-law  (Ireland).]  Lord  John 
Russell  and  others  brought  up  the  Poor- 
law  Bill  for  Ireland. 

Viscount  Melbourne  moved  the  first 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  accordingly 
read  a  first  time.  He  proposed  to  take 
the  second  reading  on  Friday,  the  11th 
instant,  as  by  that  time  he  apprehended 
noble  Lords  connected  with  Ireland  would 
be  in  attendance.  He  did  not  wish  to 
press  it  on  too  early  in  its  second  stage, 
oecause  it  was  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  wished  noble  Lords  to 
have  ample  means  of  examining  its  de- 
tails. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  after  al- 
luding ,to  the  proposition    of  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  last  Session,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill 
— for    postponing  that  measure  until  it 
was  seen  what  the  other  measures  were 
which    were    intended    for  Ireland — ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  their  Lordships  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  it  ought 
to  be  seen,  at  least,  what  the  nature  of 
the  Bill  was  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in 
Ireland,  which  Government  was  to  bring 
forward,  before  the  Poor-law  Bill  for  Ire- 
land was  pressed  to  a  second  reading. 
The  landlords  of  that  country  had  a  heavy 
charge  upon  them  as  regarded  the  tithes. 
There  was  a  large  arrear  of  them  at  that 
moment  owing,  and  he  thought  it  only 
fair  and  reasonable  towards  that  class  of 
persons,  that  they  should  see  what  the 
measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  was  be- 
fore they  were  called  upon  to  sanction 
this  Bill  now  brought  up  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  measure  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  beyond  its  first  stage,  until  the  Bill 
on  the  subject  of  tithes  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.     Ha 
was  well  aware,  that  as  a  money  bill  it 
was  not  for  their  Lordships  to  originate 
it,  nor  alter  it,  but  they  ought  to  be  in- 
I  formed  of  its  provisions  before  being  caUe<{ 
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upon  to  give  their  Mnction  to  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  of  Limerick  against  the  Bill, 
and  he  believed  it  contained  the  senti- 
ments of  almost  ally  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
grand  juries  of  Irish  counties — indeed,  he 
might  say  all  of  them.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  parties  were  united  in 
that  country.  There  was  unfortunately 
enough  of  religious  animosity  and  political 
strife  prevailing  upon  many  other  topics, 
but  upon  the  introduction  of  a  measure  of 
this  sort  but  one  opinion  prevailed,  and 
that  was  deprecating  it.  It  was  a  measure, 
he  believed,  which  would  cause  great  mis- 
chief and  vast  ruin,  and,  in  his  conscience, 
he  believed  it  would  go  more  towards 
promoting  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries  than  anything  that  had  ever 
taken  place. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  trusted, 
that  the  noble  Viscount  would  fix  a  later 
period  than  that  he  had  named  for  taking 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order 
that  noble  Lords  connected  with  Ireland 
might  have  ample  means  aflforded  for  con- 
sidering it.  There  were  numerous  peti- 
tions to  present  from  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland  ;  he  had  several  in  his  possession, 
and  others,  he  had  been  informed,  were  in 
preparation,  and  he  could  assure  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  even  his  strong  political 
adherents  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
were  averse  to  the  BiU.  For  his  pwn  part 
he  begged  to  add,  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  read  a  second  time,  he  should 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  noble  Marquess  (Clanri* 
carde)  would  be  answered  by  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeding no  further  than  deferring  the 
Eeriod  for  the  Committee  (after  it  had 
een  read  a  second  time)  until  it  was  seen 
what  the  nature  of  the  other  measure  was 
to  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  alluded. 
He  must  say,  he  thought  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  not  given  sufficient  time  be- 
tween this  and  the  period  he  had  men- 
tioned for  the  second  reading.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest,  that  the  second  reading 
should  not  be  moved  before  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday  after  the  day  now  named  by 
the  noble  Viscount. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  thought,  that  his  noble 

fmd  leacned  Frieud  (Lord   Brougham) 


ought  to  be  present,  who  had  taken  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Poor-law  Bill 
for  England,  and  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  have  returned  from  the  Continent  by 
the  10th  instant. 

The  Earl  of  Olengall  remarked,  that  it 
had  been  said  by  his  noble  Friend  near 
him  (Lord  Londonderry)  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ireland  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  against  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure,  and  he  (Lord  Gleogali) 
could  bear  his  testimony,  as  far  as  some 
portions  in  the  South  of  Ireland  were  con- 
cerned, that  a  similar  feeling  prevailed 
there  ;  so  that  it  was  pretty  clear  what  the 
provinces  of  Ulster  and  Munster  thought 
on  the  subject. 

Viscount  Melbourne  could  have  but  one 
wish,  which  was,  that  the  measure  should 
have  the  most  impartial  consideration,  and 
that  ample  means  should  be  afforded  all 
noble  Lords  interested  in  the  question  to 
be  present,  when  the  principle  of  it  was 
discussed.  He  had  imagined,  when  he 
named  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 
that  he  should  be  told  he  was  delaying 
and  not  as  now,  hastening  its  progress. 
If  there  was  also  any  desire  to  see  what 
the  other  measure  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Marquessy  who  had  spoken  first  in  the 
discussion,  was,  he  would  rather  it  should 
be  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
than  afterwards.  But  he  thought  the  po- 
sition of  things  was  different  from  what 
was  presented  last  year.  The  Municipal 
Corporations  BiU  was  deferred  because 
the  other  Bill,  the  basis  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lative measures — the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill, 
was  not  then  in  the  House.  But  now  that 
the  Bill  was  there,  it  was  sent  up  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  measures,  and  it  was 
not  a  little  unreasonable  to  ask  that  it 
should  be  deferred  until  the  less  imports 
ant  measure  was  produced.  He  was  not 
surprised  to  hear,  that  a  dif&rence  of  opi- 
nion existed  upon  the  subject,  because  the 
measure  was  undoubtedly  one  of  very 
great  importance.  It  had  been  discussed 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  without 
any  party  feeling  being  mingled  op  with 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he 
trusted  and  believed,  that  their  Lordships 
would  give  it  the  same  quiet  and  dispas* 
sionate  consideration  here.  After  these 
few  remarks  he  would  only  add,  that  as  it 
appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  many  noble 
Lords  that  the  second  reading  should  not 
take  place  on  the  day  he  had  named,  he 
hftd  no  objection  whateYor  to  defer  it« 
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BUI  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the 
14th  of  May. 

Thb  Corokatiok.]  The  Marqaess  of 
Londonderry  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Viscounty  with  a  view  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  discrepancy  which  ap« 
peared  between  the  answer  he  had  given 
last  night,  and  that  given  by  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  in  another  place,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Coronation.  The  noble 
Viscount  had  stated,  that  no  alteration 
would  be  made  in  the  ceremony :  now,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  proclamation,  there  was 
to  be  no  procession;  but  the  statement 
made  last  night  by  the  noble  Lord  else- 
where was,  that  a  procession  was  in- 
tended. Now  he  wished  to  know  from 
the  noble  Viscount  whether  there  was  to 
be  a  procession,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was 
to  be  a  walking  procession,  or  one  in 
carriages  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  at  the  former 
coronation  there  was  no  procession,  but 
in  the  present  there  was  to  be  a  carriage 
procession  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry :  Then 
am  I  to  understand  that  there  is  to  be  no 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  banquet  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne:  In  that  respect 
no  alteration  is  made. 

Nxw  PooE  Law.]  Earl  Stanhope, 
after  presenting  two  petitions  for  the  total 
repeal  of  the  new  Poor-law  Act,  adverted 
to  a  petition  presented  before  the  recess, 
by  a  noble  Loid  (Sidney),  from  the  chair- 
man and  deputy  chairman  of  the  West 
Kent  ynion,  and  which  petition  he  had 
described  as  not  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally,  but 
only  the  parties  whose  signatures  were 
attached  to  it ;  and  he  had  now  an  au- 
thority which  set  that  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  petition  had  originated  with  Mr. 
Tuffnelli  one  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners. He  (Lord  Stanhope)  had  full 
authority  for  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  a  rev.  gentleman,  the  rector  of  a  parish 
in  Kent  within  that  union,  who  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  letter  which  he  now 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  would 
read  to  their  Lordships.  He  had  been 
taunted  with  having  produced  no  au- 
thority for  his  statements,  but  he  thought 
he  should  be  taunted  no  longer  with  that. 

The  letter  was  in  these  termi;  and  wae 


from  the  rector  of  Horsmonden,   Kent, 
dated  March  21,  1838  :— 

*'My  Lord, — Knowing  the  great  interest 
you  take  in  the  Poor-law  question,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  informing  your  Lordship  that  peti- 
tions will  shortly  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  from  the  chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen  of  sundry  unions  in  Kent.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 

Srove  that  they  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
ifiPerent  boards  over  which  the  petitioners 
preside ;  but  if  so,  the  deception  ought  to  be 
exposed,  as  I  believe  that  the  documents  were 
in  some  instances  signed  without  any  commu- 
nication whatever  with  the  guardians.  I  have 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  originated 
with  Mr.  Tufihell,  the  assistant-commissioner, 
who,  I  know,  summoned  a  meeting  of  chair- 
men and  vice-chairmen  at  Maidstone ;  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this  from  the 
high  commendation  bestowed  on  the  inter- 
ference of  the  commissioners  and  their  assist- 
ants, which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has 
often  been  deemed  both  uncalled  for  and 
vexatious  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  signed  the  petitions  have  a  right 
to  their  own  opinion  respecting  the  principle 
of  the  new  Poor-law ;  but  when  they  say,  tnat 
'  few  or  no  cases  of  hardship  arising  from  its 
operation  have  come  to  their  knowledge,'  they 
assert  what  every  unprejudiced  Member  of  the 
boards  over  which  they  preside  must  know  to 
be  grossly  incorrect. 

''  If  this  petition  should  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  your  Lordship's  pre- 
sence, I  feel  persuaded  you  will  prevent  its 
going  forth  to  the  world  as  speaking  the  gene- 
ral sentiments  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

''  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  my  own  parish, 
and  the  neighbouring  one  of  Brenchley,  the 
rate-payers  generally  see  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  law.'' 

He  would  also,  with  their  Lordships* 
permission,  read  another  letter  from  the 
same  rev.  gentleman,  which  went  to  sup- 
port his  (Earl  Stanhope's)  view  of  the 
question : — 

**  My  Lord, — ^You  were  kind  enough  to  say 
you  would  present  another  petition  on  the 
Poor-law  from  my  parish ;  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  forward  one  to  your  Lordship.  It  speaks 
of  the  lamentable  consequences  resulting;  from 
the  refusal  of  out-door  relief,  and,  m  my 
experience  as  an  ex  officio  guardian  and  as  a 
clersyman,  I  can  vouch  for  the  justice  and 
truth  of  this  designation.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  speak  of  fatal  consequences. 
I  will  not  confine  myself  to  what  we  read  of 
the  dreadful  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Bowen 
in  the  Bridgewater  union.  I  speak  of  facts 
to  which  I  can  testify  myself.  Nearly  all  the 
persons  who  were  ordered  into  the  Tunbridge 
union  workhouse  from  my  parish  this  winter 
have  been  more  or  less  ill  since  thev  left  it. 

Several  have  lost  members  of  their  families « 
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But  the  case  within  my  own  knowledge,  which  | 
speaks  most  loudly  against  the  harsh  and  cruel 
refusal  of  out-door  relief  is  this :— A  poor 
man,  residing  in  my  parish^  but  belonging  to 
Brenchley,  was  temporarily  out  of  work. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  his  character. 
He  and  his  family  were  ordered  into  the 
bouse.  Not  long  had  he  been  there  before 
bis  children  were  taken  ill.  He  lost  one  fine 
boy;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  being  much 
attached  to  their  children^  and  fearing  they 
should  be  deprived  of  more  of  them,  they 
resolved  to  leave  the  House,  though  quite 
uncertain  whether  they  could  procure  work  or 
not.  I  saw  the  poor  man's  wife  before  she 
went  into  the  house,  and  after  she  came  out, 
and  I  wiLB  shocked  at  the  change.  She  was 
previously  as  fine  a  looking  and  as  healthy  a 
young  woman  as  ever  I  saw ;  and  when  she 
returned  home  she  was  the  picture  of  debility 
and  destitution.  She  never  regained  her 
health ;  and  soon  after,  being  attacked  with  a 
sudden  severe  seizure  of  cold,  she  was  un- 
able, from  sheer  prostration  of  strength,  to 
contend  against  it,  and  she  died  in  a  very  few 
days,  leaving  a  husband,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  five  or  six  young  children, 
to  lament  their  sad  and  irreparable  loss.  This 
was  a  victim  of  the  harsh  and  unchristian  pro- 
visions of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  I 
have  little  doubt  (humanely  speaking)  that 
bad  a  little  temporary  out-door  relief  been 
afforded  to  this  family,  the  poor  boy  who  died 
in  the  workhouse  and  his  unfortunate  mother 
would  at  this  moment  be  alive.  I  believe 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
brought  forward.  This  I  give  on  my  own 
authority,  and  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  make 
whatever  use  you  please  of  the  statement. 
The  name  of  the  man  is  Thomas  Bury. 

**  P.  S. — In  the  Ticehurst  union,  they  are 
now  unable  to  take  paupers  into  their  house, 
from  the  fact  of  the  small  pox  being  pre- 
valent there ;  but  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  most  cruel  law,  the  guaraians 
afford  relief  to  the  unfortunate  unemployed 
labourers  as  scantily  as  possible.  Their  plan 
is  this.— If  a  man  has  a  irery  large  family, 
they  make  him  walk  from  any  part  of  the 
union  to  Ticehurst,  where  work  is  found  for 
him  at  Is.  8d.  per  day,  for  three  days,  and 
these  earnings  are  all  that  he  and  his  family 
have  to  live  upon  for  the  week.  If  his  family 
be  small,  he  has  only  two  days'  work.  I  give 
this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  clergyman 
of  that  union.  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy  agree  with  me  in  condemning 
the  harsh  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that,  unless  your  Lordship's  bene- 
volent exertions  to  mitigate  them  are  crowned 
with  success,  a  rise  among  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  fand  who  could  wonder  at  it)  may  be 
expected.^' 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  thought,  that  the 
noble  Earl  ought  to  submit  the  case  men- 
tioned in  the  (etter  \9  U)^  Qprn^utt^  sit- 


ting to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  AcU 

Earl  Stanhope :  I  did  not  read  it  as  a 
public  letter ;  1  read  it  as  a  private  letter, 
and  I  stated  who  was  the  author  of  it. 

Viscount  Sydney  said,  that  the  petition 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded  had 
been  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  the  different  unions 
in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  unquestionably  had  been  con- 
vened at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Tuffnell,  the 
Poor-law  Commissioner.  Mr.  Tuffnell, 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
petition.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  one 
of  the  guardians,  and  he  (Lord  Sydney) 
had  proposed  it  for  adoption.  It  had  been 
carried  bv  a  very  large  majority,  and  not 
one  of  the  chairmen  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians had  omitted  to  sign  it.  It  might, 
therefore,  very  fairly  be  taken  as  the  peti- 
tion of  the  different  unions  in  that  district 
of  Kent. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said  that,  in  order  to 
give  the  noble  Earl  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing the  case  which  he  had  just  mentioned 
investigated  by  a  Committee,  he  would 
now,  without  any  circumlocution,  move 
that  the  papers  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  which 
had  been  presented  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  of  the  House  of  the  26th  day  of 
March,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  would  also  move  that  the  letter  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  just  read  be  also  re- 
ferred to  the  same  Committee,  and  he 
would  further  move  that  such  Committee 
do  examine  into  the  several  cases  alluded 
to,  and  report  the  evidence  taken,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  such  Con\mittee 
thereon.  [The  noble  Baron  named  the 
Peers  whom  he  wished  to  have  appointed 
on  the  Committee.]  He  had  not,  he  said, 
put  the  name  of  Earl  Stanhope  upon  it ; 
but  if  that  noble  Earl  would  assist  in  the 
inquiry,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
have  that  noble  Earl  upon  it.  The  noble 
Earl  had  told  him  on  a  former  occasion 
that  he  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  Committee,  and  that  he  would 
not  give  it  any  information.  If  the  noble 
Earl  had  reconsidered  his  former  determi- 
nation, he  should  have  no  objection  to 
add  his  name,  with  that  of  Lord  King, 
to  those  which  he  had  named  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  trouble  the  House  with  many 
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he  had  communicated  to  the  chBirman  of 
the  Committee  Bitting  in  another  place, 
and  in  that  letter  Mr.  Bull  stated  that  he 
found  upon  inquiry  that  the  woman  had 
not  been  scourged  at  all.  He  did  not 
thinlL  that  any  further  inquiry  into  that 
allegation  was  required,  and  it  might 
therefore  as  well  be  expunged  from  the 
papers  which  the  noble  Barou  had  referred 
to  the  Committee.  The  proposed  investi- 
gation  was  therefore  too  extensive  in  this 
respect ;  but  then,  to  make  matters  square, 
it  wag  too  deficient  in  another  respect, 
which  he  would  briefly  mention.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  much  of  the  extreme 
injustice  to  which  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
gioners  were  subjected,  in  being  exposed 
thus  perpetually  to  attacksfrom  anonymous 
accusers.  Now,  before  they  made  such  a 
complaint,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
show  that  where  they  had  been  attacked 
by  accusers  who  had  giyen  their  names, 
they  had  made  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
those  accusations.  Some  cases  of  complaint 
had  been  stated  anonymously  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  parties  to  be 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  there  had  been  ia- 
numerable  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
under  the  new  law  furnished  by  parties 
who  had  given  both  their  names  and  their 
addresses.  He  should  much  like  to  know 
whether  any  investigation  bad  been  made 
into  those  cases.  He  had  at  that  moment 
in  his  desk  at  home  a  letter  from  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  residing 
in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  not  one  of  his 
usual  correspondents  on  the  Poor-law, 
That  clergyman  said,  "  1  and  others  of  my 
brethren  could  give  you  important  inform- 
ation as  to  the  working  of  the  new  law,  but 
we  are  afraid  to  do  so ;"  and  he  made  this 
request  at  the  end  of  his  letter — "  I  must 
request  of  you  that  my  name  may  be  kept 
a  complete  secret."  [//far.]  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  noble  Duke  (Richmond) 
was  present  to  cry  out "  Hear"  He  hoped 
that  that  noble  Duke  would  not  only  hear, 
but  ponder  well  on  these  facts.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  subject  of  that  letter 
was  nothing  less  than  treason,  and  so  it 
was ;  but  not  against  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  but  against  the  three  kings  of 
Somerset-house,  who  were  far  superior  to 
the  Queen  in  power.  The  letter  enclosed 
merely  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  nevr  Poor- 
law,  which  the  writer  thought  might  be 
published  with  advantage.  Now,  if  a 
beneficed  clei^yman  of  the  Church  of 


regard  to  himself,  he  mnst  just  observe 
that  be  found  hts  own  name  in  the  papers 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord.  They  had, 
however,  be«n  printed  so  very  recently, 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine 
them,  and  to  see  whether  they  agreed  with 
the  originals.  With  respect  to  one  of  the 
cases,  which  he  had  formerly  referred  to, 
he  had  now  the  permission  of  his  corre- 
spondent in  Sussex  to  state  his  name, 
which,  Vithout  his  permission,  no  power 
on  earth,  not  even  the  authority  of  that 
House,  would  have  extorted  from  him. 
If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  summon  his  correspondent  as  a  witness, 
bis  correspondent  would  be  able  of  himself 
to  furnish  the  Committee  with  innumer- 
able cases,  more  indeed  than  would  be 
sufficient  to  occupy  its  attention  for  the 
remamder  of  the  session.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  no  wish  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Committee  ;  neither  had  he  any  wish 
to  decline  being  a  member  of  it,  supposing 
their  Lordships  should  name  him  as  one  of 
its  members.  He  attached  little  value  to 
the  investigation  which  it  was  about  to 
undertake,  opposed  as  ha  was  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  most  unconstitutional,  and 
he  would  eren  add,  most  unchristian  mea- 
sure. Besides,  the  investigation  itself  was 
on  one  side  too  limited,  and  on  the  other 
too  extensive.  He  supposed  that  the 
noble  Baron  intehded  to  include  within  it 
the  observations  of  his  rev.  friend,  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Bradford.  One  of  Mr.  Bull's 
allegations  was,  that  a  cripple  had  been 
sent  to  one  of  these  new  asylums,  as  a 
noble  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  designate 
one  of  these  places  of  punishment  for  all 
persons  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
paupers,  and  had  there  been  treated  with 
great  severity.  There  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  that.  Another  of  Mr.  Bull's 
allegations  was  regarding  a  pauper  who 
had  committed  suicide  in  one  of  the  Poor- 
lew  bastiles,  and  on  whom  a  verdict  of 
insanity  was  returned.  Mr.  Bull  had  said 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  a  verdict  of 
"  Wilful  Murder  "  against  those  who  had 
combined  to  oppress  the  poor,  meaning 
nothing  thereby  except  that  the  suicide 
was  owing  to  the  severity  either  of  those 
who  framed,  or  of  those  who  enforced,  the 
existing  law.  The  third  of  Mr.  Bull's 
allegations  was,  that  in  one  of  the  new 
workhouses  a  young  woman  had  been 
flogged  like  a  soldier  for  some  offence, 
which  was  not  named.  He  had  received 
from  Mr.  Bnll  the  copy  of  a  letter,  which 
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England  was  so  extremely  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  having  his  name  divulged,  when 
the  whole  corpus  delicti  was  the  writing  of 
some  verses,  good  or  bad,  against  some 
features  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 
could  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  those 
who  were,  or  might  become,  personally 
subject  to  the  severities  of  that  cruel  and 
most  detestable  law,  should  feel  some  re* 
luctance  to  encounter  the  consequences  of 
public  exposure?  He  certainly  should 
move,  that  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  Marriott,  dated 
Horsmouden,  April  28,  1838,  be  printed. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  his  whole  object 
was,  that  inquiry  should  take  place  into 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  stories 
which  were  told  against  the  New  Poor- 
law,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  in  some 
districts,  had  produced  very  considerable 
eifect.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  his 
noble  Friend,  that  the  rev.  Mr.  Bull  now 
confessed,  that  the  stories  he  had  told 
were  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
But  he  for  one  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  representation;  he  would  have  Mr. 
Bull  himself  before  the  Committee,  to 
extract  from  him,  on  oath,  a  statement  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  representa- 
tions he  had  made  at  excited  meetings  in 
one  of  the. most  populous  parts  of  the 
country.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  com- 
plain that  the  inquiry  had  not  been  made 
more  extensive;  but  he  (Lord  Whamcliffe) 
could  only  specify  such  cases  as  he  could 
lay  his  finger  on.  If  his  noble  Friend 
would  furnish  him  with  others  deserving 
of  inquiry,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
move  an  additional  instruction  to  the 
Committee.  He  believed  the  effect  of  this 
inquiry  would  be  to  dissipate  much  of  the 
prejudice  which  existed  with  respect  to  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  show  that 
many  of  the  charges  which  had  been  so 
industriously  circulated  against  it  were 
without  foundation.  In  truth,  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  enter  upon  it  with  a  mind 
wholly  unbiassed,  with  a  deternrination  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  give  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  according  to 
the  evidence. 

Committee  appointed,  and  the  docu- 
ments ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  it. 

Amendment  of  the  New  Poor-law.] 
Lord  Wynford  pursuant  to  notice,  begged, 
leave  to  lay  on  the  Table  a  bill  to  amend 
the  New    Poor-law   in   certain    particu- 


lars* The  noble  Lord  was  understood  to 
say,  that  whatever  opinion  he  might  have 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  board  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  described  as  **  the 
three  kings  of  Somerset-house,''  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  propose  any  change  in  that 
respect,  particularly  as  a  year  and  a  half 
had  only  to  elapse  before  the  whole  sub- 
ject-matter must  undergo  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  Parliament.  Nor.did  he  propose 
the  entire  repeal  of  the  Act,  although, 
undoubtedly,  many  were  anxious  to  go 
that  length.  His  amendments  iramediatdy 
referred  to  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
exercised  in  certain  cases  under  the  bill. 
Their  Lordships  had  heard  to-night  of 
many  grievous  abuses,  which  should  be 
put  a  stop  to,  and  which,  if  distinctly 
proved,  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 
But  he  would  not  dwell  on  those  abuses, 
because  he  considered  the  present  law  of 
the  land  sufficient  to  puAish  every  abuse 
of  authority ;  and  he  had  often  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  for  those  who  de- 
claimed upon  such  topics  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  discussed  tnem  in  newspapers, 
to  institute  prosecutions  against  the  parties 
Implicated.  It  was  not  by  discussions  in 
newspapers,  it  was  only  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, such  questions  could  be  clearly  and 
calmly  considered.  If  the  parties  were 
found  guilty,  they  would  be  promptly  and 
severely  punished.  Every  one  of  the  cases 
which  had  been  brought  forward  was 
entitled  to  consideration ;  but  he  was  al- 
most led  to  believe  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  them,  or  prosecution  of  the^supposed 
offenders  would  have  taken  place.  Every 
public  officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
neglect  or  abuse  of  his  office  was  liable  to 
be  indicted.  In  the  Bridgewater  Union, 
for  instance,  where  some  of  the  poor  were 
represented  to  have  been  actually  poi- 
soned, others  nearly  poisoned,  and  all  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  much  injured  by 
unwholesome  gruel,  there  must  have  been 
the  greatest  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  in  not  instituting  proceed- 
ings against  the  authorities;  for  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  poor-law  guardians, 
overseers,  and  all  persons  concerned,  might, 
in  that  case,  have  been  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter. In  the  same  way,  with  respect 
to  those  emaciated  miserable  beings  whose 
health  had  been  destroyed  in  the  work- 
house, there  was  no  cruelty  which  could 
be  practised  against  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try which  was  not  punishable.    Nor  let  it 
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be   said,  that  prosecutions  in  such  cases 
were  attended  with  great  expense,  for,  by 
a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  the  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  awarding  costs,  and  on 
a   most  liberal  scale,  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanours.   The  law  being  then  sufficient 
to  punish  abuses,  every  public  officer  being 
indictable  for  any  abuse  of  his  authority, 
and  there  being,  in  several  cases,  penalties 
denounced  against  public  officers  for  in- 
fringements of  this  Act,  he  did  not  intend 
to  propose  any  new  clauses  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  abuses.   But  still  there  were 
many  most  objectionable  clauses  in  the 
bill,  and  his  intention  was  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  evils  done  by  the  legislature, 
and  which  the  Legislature  only  could  cor- 
rect, not  to  those  which  the  present  law 
of  the  land  was  sufficient  to  redress  or 
remove.     He  maintained,  that,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  very  extraordinary  and  de- 
spotic powers  which  had  been  given  to 
the  commissioners,  or  the  three  kings  of 
Somerset-house,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
called    them,  they  had    made  by-laws, 
which  were  not  only  not  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  land,  but  contrary  to  them, 
and  yet  to  be  considered  equally  binding 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land.     Very 
great  ruin,  injustice,  and  mischief,  had, 
in  many  cases,  resulted  from  those  by- 
laws, or,  as  he  would  call  them,  ejeni 
departures  from  the   law  of  the    land. 
From  the  period  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, down  to  the  Gilbert  Act,  the  prin- 
ciple which  pervaded  all  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  was,  when  a  man  could 
not  get  work  himself,  it  must  be  procured 
for  him.     If  be  would  not  take  it,  if  he 
neglected  it,  or  performed  it  in  an  impro- 
per  manner,  the  law.  provided   that   he 
should  be  committed   to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  months.     That  law  was  sanctioned 
by  Scripture  itself,   which  said,  '*  He  that 
will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat."     But  in 
no  Scripture,  in  no  book  of  morals,  in  no 
law  of  this  land,  founded  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice,  could  it  be  laid  down 
that  a  man,  whether  he  would  work  or 
not,  should  be  immured  in  what  was  called 
a  workhouse,  but  what  in  fact  was  a  pri- 
son.    According  to  the  present  Poor-law, 
and  the  directions  gken  under  it,  the  un- 
fortunate  labourer  who  sought  relief  in 
consequence  of  some  temporary  difficul- 
ties,  some  depression   of  agriculture,  or 
some  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
was    refused   all   assistance   without  the 


walls  of  a  workhouse.  He  was  quite  dis- 
gusted with  the  language  which  some  of 
the  assistant-commissioners  had  used  on 
this  subject.  They  said  the  workhouse 
was  the  only  proper  test  of  destitution. 
Industry  was  the  true  test.  The  principle 
of  all  the  Poor-law  legislation  of  this 
country  was,  when  the  applicant  could 
not  get  work,  that  work  should  be  found 
for  him ;  but  the  principle  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  was,  if  a  man  could 
not  find  work  himself,  maintenance  should 
be  given  him  only  in  a  prison.  The  prin- 
ciple was  clearly  expressed  in  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  distinctly  laid 
down  by  that  excellent  judge  the  late 
Lord  Tenterden,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  parish  overseers  to  find  work  for  the 
applicant.  What  he,  therefore,  proposed 
in  that  respect  was,  that  the  guardians 
should  not'  send  a  man  to  the  workhouse, 
but  offer  him  work  when  he  applied  for 
relief ;  if  he  refused  to  work,  being  con- 
victed in  the  regular  way,  not  by  the 
arbitrary  law  of  the  commissioners,  but 
on  evidence  before  two  magistrates,  be 
might  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction 
for  three  months,  and  if,  after  coming  out, 
he  applied  for  relief  a  second  time^  there 
being  some  evidence  of  his  being  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person,  unwilling  to  work, 
relief  should  be  refused  except  on  the 
condition  of  his  being  confined  in  the 
workhouse.  Perhaps  he  might  be  told 
this  would  break  in  on  the  principle  of 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act ;  but  that 
Act  itself  broke  in  npon  every  law  and 
maxim  of  this  country.  By  his  next 
clause  he  meant  to  propose  the  introduc- 
tion of  provisions  to  enable  guardians  to 
find  work  for  the  paupers  within  their 
unions.  Heretofore  the  Legislature  had 
frequently  provided  work  for  persons  who 
had  been  previously  engaged  in  manu- 
factures; but  for  persons  brought  up  to 
agriculture  they  had  never  made  any  pro- 
visions; they  had  never  made  the  least 
provision  *for  the  employment  of  agricul- 
turists, excepting  an  occupation  of  a  very 
unwholesome  kind.  His  clause  immedi- 
ately following  this  would  be  one  to  enable 
the  guardians  of  each  union  to  take  a 
piece  of  land,  at  a  convenient  distance 
ftom  the  workhouse,  in  order  that  persons 
whose  habits  unfitted  them  for  any  other 
pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  employment. 
As  ho  said  before,  however,  the  great  ob- 
ject was,  to  enable  guardians  to  find  work 
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for  the  paupers,  an  advantage  which, 
whatever  might  be  their  industry,  they 
could  not  now  obtain  in  workhouses,  for 
there  were  very  few  of  those  establishments 
In  which  employment  could  be  procured. 
He  had  lately  visited  three  workhouses, 
and  nothing  like  work  could  be  found  in 
them.  [The  Earl  of  Radnor :  Were  there 
any  able-bodied  men  in  those  houses?] 
He  could  assure  the  noble  Earl^  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  there  were  several 
able-bodied  men  in  those  houses.  He 
asked  them  why  they  did  nothing,  and 
their  reply  was,  that  they  could  g^t  no 
work.  Now  this  state  of  things  was  not 
only  exceedingly  to  be  deplored,  as  re- 
garded even  the  expense  to  the  rate-payers, 
but  as  regarded  its  efiTects  upon  the  minds 
of  the  paupers  themselves,  for  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  encourager  of  vice  than 
idleness.  Everyone  of  his  proposed  changes 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
original  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with 
the  state  of  the  law  under  Gilbert's  Act. 
One  thing  he  conceived  to  be  perfectly 
evident,  that  no  change  could  be  for  the 
worse.  Human  beings  were  reduced  by 
the  present  law  to  the  most  wretched  con- 
dition which  the  power  of  Parliament,  great 
as  it  was,  could  reduce  them.  One  in- 
stance amongst  many  to  which  he  would 
refer,  was  that  of  a  poor  man  atBicted  with 
gravel,  who  was  able  to  earn  only  5^. 
a-week;  the  parish  allowed  him  5^.  more, 
and  on  this  his  family  were  enabled  to  live : 
lOf.  a-week  certainly  did  not  supply  them 
with  a  very  luxurious  board,  but  they  were 
not  in  a  state  of  starvation.  When  the 
new  law  came  into  operation,  the  poor 
father  of  this  poor  family  no  longer 
received  his  5s,  a-week  from  the  parish. 
He  and  his  family  could  not  live,  though 
they  might  starve  upon  the  5s,  a-week 
only,  which  he,  sufiTering  under  disease, 
was  able  to  earn ;  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  and  go  into  the  workhouse.  Thus 
was  great  cruelty  inflicted;  it  was,  how- 
ever, not  merely  an  act  of  cruelty,  but  of 
extreme  bad  policy  and  bad  economy,  for 
each  member  of  this  family,  when  shut  up 
in  the  workhouse,  cost  the  parish  2s.  lid, 
a-week  ;  five  children  and  two  parents  cost 
the  parish  upwards  of  20s,  a-week ;  in- 
stead of  5s,,  which  was  the  charge  under 
the  old  law.  These  particulars  he  had 
from  his  noble  Friend  near  him,  who 
received  the  statement  from  rate- payers 
in  the  parish,  suffering  from  this  and  other 
increased  expenses  arising  out  of  the  pre- 


sent state  of  the  law.  The  recurrence  of 
such  evils  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by 
some  clauses  that  he  intended  should  form 
a  part  of  his  measure.  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  under  the  old  system,  farmers 
sometimes,  nay,  too  frequently,  contrived 
to  eke  'out  the  scanty  wages  which  they 
gave  their  men  by  obtaining  for  them 
some  allowance  weekly  from  the  parish. 
Now,  he  certainly  should  not,  so  far  as 
depended  upon  him,  allow  a  renewal  of 
this  practice.  His  Bill  would  prevent  any 
allowance  to  able-bodied  men  who  were 
partly  supported  by  their  own  earnings, 
without  there  being  previously  instituted  a 
minute  and  searching  investigation;  and 
the  necessity  for  relief  should  in  all  cases 
be  certified  by  the  medical  ofiBcer  [6(  the 
parish  or  union.  Men  might  be  able- 
bodied,  might  be  industrious,  and  therefore 
in  the  receipt  of  a  weekly  payment  from  a 
farmer,  but  a  man  might  have  twelve 
children,  and  it  was  quite  clear,  that  no 
farmer  could  allow  the  father  of  such  a 
family  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  them  ; 
under  such  circumstances  he  saw  no  reason 
why  parochial  relief  should  not  be  afforded, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  case  was 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  made  out,  for 
unquestionably  no  agricultural  labourer 
received  payment  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
[A  noble  Lord :  They  did.]  No,  it  was 
impossible;  no  farmer  would  be  so  liberal 
— none  so  foolish — as  to  allow  it.  He 
meant  to  provide,  that  if  a  poor  man  had 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  children 
incapable  of  work,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  relief — that  he,  his  wife  and  children, 
should  not  be  dragged  to  the  workhouse 
and  placed  in  confinement,  to  their  own 
manifest  injury,  and  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  parish.  In  his  opinion,  families 
could  never  be  well  brought  up  unless  some 
such  regulations  were  adopted.  He  did 
not  propose  to  restore  the  old  law ;  in 
many  respects  it  was  most  unjust,  and  had 
led  to  most  abominable  crimes ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  law  was,  in  a  variety 
of  particulars,  exceedingly  exceptionable, 
especially  as  regarded  bastardy.  The 
mode  of  determining  the  putative  father 
was  extremely  imperfect  and  expensive. 
Instead  of  sending  thp  parties  to  the  ses- 
sions, he  proposed  that  the  woman  should 
bring  her  complaint  before  one  magistrate, 
that  then  all  the  witnesses,  together  with 
the  accused,  should  appear  before  three 
magistrates,  and  they    should  hear   the 
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whole  of  the  evidence,  and  not  call  on  the 
woman  to  do  more  than  swear  to  the 
paternity  according  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  for  she  could  not  always  be  positive, 
and  he  would  not  hold  out  any  tempta- 
tions to  commit  the  crime  of  perjury  ;  he 
would  place  no  one  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  be  liable  to  an  examination  offering  the 
least  inducement  to  commit  that  or  any 
other  offence.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  no 
con6rmation  of  the  statement  of  the 
mother  should  ever  be  required,  for  if  it 
were,  there  would  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
100  be  no  order  made.  If  there  were  a 
general  investigation  set  on  foot,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  mother  taken,  and  all  the 
witnesses  examined  whose  evidence  could 
throw  a  light  on  the  question,  nothing  fur- 
ther ought  to  be  required,  and  most  cer- 
tainly he  should  oppose  the  practice  of 
throwing  on  the  mother  the  whole  expense 
of  maintaining  the  child.  It  was  a  hor- 
rible injustice,  more  than  once  eloquently 
exposed  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  at  the 
table.  He  had  recently  been  informed, 
that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  three  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  had  been  gotten  with  child  by  men 
of  twenty-five;  ought  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  those  unfortunate  girls  to  be 
subjected  to  the  expense  consequent  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  beast  who  seduced  them 
before  they  had  attained  an  age  at  which 
they  could  judge  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act  to  which  they  were  consenting  ? 
Still  he  should  take  care  that  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  children  should  be  no 
advantage  to  the  mothers — payment  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  should  be 
made  to  the  guardians,  and  likewise  for 
the  charges  of  lying-in,  no  matter  whether 
the  male  or  the  female  parent  defrayed  the 
expenses.  Whenever  there  was  any  fear 
of  any  individual  becoming  chargeable  on 
the  parish,  precaution  by  deposits  and 
security  with  the  guardiaAs  should  at  the 
outset  be  taken.  He  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  female  parent  being  made  to 
pay,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  justice  that  she 
should,  for  it  did  happen  that  women  of 
mature  age,  though,  of  course,  not  past  the 
time  of  child-bearing,  induced  boys  to  get 
them  with  child.  The  investigation  of 
that  question,  as  well  as  the  other,  he 
proposed  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  three 
magistrates ;  but  these  provisions  he  hoped 
to  form  so  as  that  no  advantage  should 
accrue  to  any  party  from  the  number  of 
VOL.XLn.    {gSJ} 


natural  children  born,  and  as  little  injury 
as  possible  to  the  children  themselves.  He 
proposed,  further,  that  all  children  should 
remain  with  their  mother  for  the  first  year  ; 
during  that  period  of  their  lives  she  could 
yield  them  assistance  which  no  other  hu« 
man  being  could ;  but  after  that,  it  was 
much  better  that  they  should  be  in  the 
workhouse ;  there  they  would  stand  a 
chance  of  being  more  advantageously  and 
virtuously  brought  up  than  in  the  family 
of  such  a  mother.  Then  the  present 
Poor*law  made  the  order  in  bastardy 
remain  in  force  for  seven  years.  He  pro- 
posed, that  it  should  be  in  force  so  long  as 
the  child  remained  chargeable.  Another 
alteration  which  he  intended  to  propose 
related  to  the  size  of  the  unions;  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  much  too  large — to 
remove  a  poor  agricultural  labourer  sixteen 
or  seveuteen  miles  from  the  place  in  which 
his  previous  life  had  been  spent  amount- 
ed in  his  eyes  to  banishment;  it  would  be 
viewed  by  him,  as  total  banishment  would 
by  a  person  in  a  higher  walk  of  life.  On 
this  point,  the  size  of  the  unions,  he  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  old  provision  of  Gil* 
bert's  Act — that  no  union  should  extend 
to  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles  from 
the  workhouse,  nor  to  a  greater  distance 
than  ten  miles  from  the  place  at  which 
the  guardians  assembled.  The  law  gave 
the  poor  man  an  appeal  to  the  guardians, 
but  how  could  he  take  advantage  of  that 
privilege  if  he  had  not  access  to  them  at 
their  place  of  meeting  ?  Moreover,  he 
should,  when  necessary,  be  furnished  with 
a  conveyance — he  spoke  feelingly  on  the 
subject — if  he  were  a  pauper,  how  could 
he  attempt  to  walk  five  miles,  or  two? 
He  could  not  attend  a  board  of  guardians, 
and  the  lame  man  who  had  no  convey- 
ance must  submit  to  any  order,  however 
arbitrary.  Their  Lordships  would  see 
that  his  objects  were  to  secure  the  poor 
from  oppression  rather  than  protect  the 
rates,  for  he  would  rather  sacrifice  all  the 
land  of  England  than  the  comforts  of  the 
poor.  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  he  thought  most  objectionable  in  the 
present  system,  as  well  as  the  denial  of 
beer  in  some  cases.  He  found,  that  in 
several  of  the  union  workhouses  the  ar« 
tide  of  beer  was  prohibited.  This,  he 
thought  was  unfair.  Many  of  the  poor 
agricultural  labourers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  beer  at  their  meals.  It 
was  an  article  of  necessity  to  them.  In 
his  bill  there  would  be  a  clause  to  this 
2B 
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effect^  that  every  anion  should,   at  its 
expensei  provide  Deer  for  the  old  and  im- 
potent inmates.    There  was  one  part  of 
the  present  Poor-law  Act  for  which  he 
could  find  no  reason.    It  was,  that  no 
parent,  friend,  or  old   master  should  be 
allowed  to  give  to  any  inmate  of  a  work- 
house any  present  or  gift,  or  any  addition 
to  their  allowance  which  would  add   to 
their  comforts.    As  an  illustration  of  this 
practice  he  might  mention  a  case  which 
had  been  related  to  him  on  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  whose   statement  could 
not  be  doubted.     His  friend  had  informed 
him  that  in  a  workhouse  in  Kent,  a  poor 
old  woman  had  been  for  some  time  an 
inmate.     Her  daughter,  who,   although 
unable  to  support   her,  was  anxious  to 
contribute  as  much  as  she  could  to  her 
parent's  comfort,  brought  her  on  one  oc- 
casion a  seed-cake,  but  the  well-inten- 
tioned gift  was  intercepted  by  the  master 
of  the  workhouse,  and  never  reached  its 
intended  object,  because,  forsooth,  it  was 
against  the  rule  and  discipline  by  which  the 
House  was  governed.    Many  similar  cases 
could  be  mentioned ;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  many  instances  in  which  the  friends, 
relations,  or  former  masters  of  paupers 
were  prevented  from  administering  to  their 
comforts   by  small   presents  of   articles 
which  the  workhouse  did    not    supply. 
This  was  because  the  regulations  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  all  their  severity.     What  he 
should  propose  in  this  respect  was,  that 
any  person  who  should  feel  disposed  to 
administer  to  the  comforts  of  any  inmate 
of  a  workhouse  by  any  little  article  of 
food  or  drink,  spirituous  liquors  excepted, 
should  not  have  their  intention  frustrated 
by  the  will  of  the  roaster  or  guardian. 
Another  clause  of  his  bill  would  provide 
a  separate  ward  for  such  paupers  as  were 
labouring  under  infectious  diseases.  There 
had  been  instances  in  which  persons  la- 
bouring under  typhus  fever  were  in  the 
same  room  with  healthy  paupers.    This 
was  a  practice  which  ought  to  be  checked, 
not  alone  with  reference  to  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse,  though  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  it,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  community  at  large.    There 
had  been,  he  was  aware,  a  power  of  that 
kind  given  to  magistrates  in  quarter  ses- 
sions, but  he  believed,  that  it  had  been 
virtually  repealed.     If,  however,  it  should 
appear,  that  the  magistrates  bad  the  power, 
he  was  disposed  to  leave  it  in  their  bands. 


Another  point  in  the  present  law  was, 
that  if  a  man,  reduced  to  the   neces* 
sity  of  going  into  the  workhouse,  had  any 
property,  it  was  taken  from  him.    Now,  if 
a  man  bad  money  in  the  savings-bank,  for 
instance,  he  thought  the  interest  of   it 
might  be  taken  while  he  remained  in  the 
workhouse,  but  the  principal  should  be 
reserved  for  him  when  he  came  out,  or 
should  be  left  for  his  family.     He  had  not 
introduced  any  clause  on    that  subject; 
but  if  his  bill  should  go  to  a  Committee, 
he  would  move  one  which  should  reserve 
the  property  of  the  pauper  for  such  pur- 
poses as   he   had    mentioned.     His   bill 
consisted  of  many  clauses,   any  one  of 
which  might  be  left  out  without  injury, 
and  the  bill  might  remain.     He  should  be 
happy  to  adopt    any  amendment  which 
would  improve  the  bill.     His  great  object 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  without  going  into  any  of  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raised  against  some  parts 
of  the  present  law,  he  trusted  the  poor 
would  find  the  Peers  firm  and  resolved  on 
their  behalf.       With  these    remarks  he 
would  now  move,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
first  time. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  declared  his 
wish  to  be,  to  give  labour  before  relief  to 
the  poor.  He  wished  to  know  from  him 
whether  there  was  any  clause  in  his  bill 
which  went  to  compel  the  letting  of  land 
in  a  parish  to  the  board  of  guardians,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the 
poor? 

Lord  Wynford :  Certainly  not. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 
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HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  I,  1838. 

MiNUTsa.1  Dillf.  Read  a  first  time  -.^Haiuo  Towns  Slave 
Trade. 

PetiUmui  preMnted.  tfy  Mr.  Jabisb,  from  parUict  in  Cum- 
berland, fbr  the  Abolition  at  Negro  Apprenticeship  on 
the  Ist  of  August.  1838.— By  Mr.  Flkmino.  from  the 
county  of  Hants,  to  appropriate  cuiplus  Church  revenue 
to  Spirituid  purposes. — ^By  Mr.  J.  H.  LowTHSn.  from  the 
Medical  PmctitioncrB  of  York,  that  no  individual  be  ad- 
mitted to  practise  Modidnc  or  Surgery  without  having 
received  a  regular  Medical  Education.— -By  Mr.  Chal* 
Mima,  from  Dundee,  against  the  Priioiui'  (Scotland)  Billi 
and  from  Dunbar  and  Cupar,  for  a  low  and  uniform  rate 
of  Postage. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland.]  Mr. 
Hume,  on  rising  to  bring  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  said  that 
he  was  aware  that  questions  of  tlie  nature 
of  that  to  which  he  was  about  to  draw  the 
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attention  of  the  Hoaae  ought  to  originate 
generally  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  held  them  to 
have  been  negligent  and  wanting  in  zeal  as 
regarded  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of 
the  country.  Had  not  this  apathy  existed 
on  their  part,  they  would  not  have  allowed 
the  annuity  to  the  King  of  Hanover  to 
have  been  paid  so  long.  No  man  could 
be  more  anxious  than  he  was  that  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family  should  have  an 
adequate  provision  made  for  them  accord- 
ing to  the  station  which  they  occupied ;  at 
the  same  time  he  had  been  decidedly 
averse  to  extravagant  practices  such  as 
those  which  had  led  to  the  late  arrange- 
ment of  the  civil  list.  He  thought  the  al- 
lowance which  had  been  made  for  the  civil 
list  was  most  extravagant.  It  had  been 
his  lot  to  oppose  votes  or  grants  to  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  &c., 
and  it  now  remained  for  him  to  show 
whether  he  could  in  this  instance  make  a 
case  to  induce  the  House  to  go  along  with 
him.  It  was  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
in  the  present  year  the  civil  list  was 
60,000/.  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  late 
reign ;  and  it,  therefore,  became  the  duty 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchenuer  to  see 
what  reductions  might  be  made  m  respect 
to  grants  made  to  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Every  one  must  be  aware  that 
these  grants  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  them  in  comfort  and  aignity. 
The  message  of  George  the  3rd.,  to  the 
Commotis,  in  1772,  was  to  request  them 
"  to  make  a  competent  provision  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.** — 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  a  sum  of 
60,000/.  was  voted  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  six  sons  then  living.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1777,  observed,  that  it  had 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  country  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  in  order  to 
render  them  independent  of  the  Ministers, 
whilst  it  bound  them  by  interest  and  sen- 
timent to  protect  that  constitution  under 
which  they  enjoyed  their  incomes.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  quite  concurred  in  the 
principle  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Fox.  He  thought  the  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family  should  have 
an  adequate  income,  in  order  to  render 
them  independent  of  the  Minister,  and  to 
ensure  their  attachment  to  the  constitution. 
It  was  because  he  believed,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  now  King  of  Hanover, 
was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  perform  the 


latter  part  of  the  understanding  that  he 
was  anxious  to  submit  his  motion  to  the 
House.  By  the  financial  accounts  of  last 
year,  it  fappeared,  that  21,000/.  were  paid 
to  the  King  of  Hanover,  besides  a  sum  of 
2,000/.  or  3,000/.  to  his  son,  on  which 
latter  amount  he  did  not  desire  to  state 
anything.  In  bringing  forward  this  mo- 
tion he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  single  ob- 
servation, however  much  he  might  differ  in 
political  opinion  from  the  King  of  Hano- 
ver, which  should  be  offensive.  He  wished 
his  remarks  to  be  directed  purely  to  the 
King  of  Hanover,  as  one  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  this  country.  It  appeared  that  by 
the  18th  George  the  3rd.,  a  sum  of 
60,000/.  was  given  to  the  sit  sons  per 
annum,  each  to  receive  10,000/.  That 
Act  provided,  however,  that  on  the  death 
of  one  or  more  of  the  sons,  then  this  al- 
lowance should  be  equally  divided  amongst 
the  survivors;  and  tnat,  if  two  sons  should 
die,  the  portion  of  the  second  should  also 
be  divided  amongst  the  survivors ;  and  so 
on  until  each  should  receive  15,000/.  The 
deaths  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Kent 
subsequently  occurred,  leaving  the  sur- 
vivors in  the  possession  of  15,000/.  in* 
stead  of  10,000/.  each.  In  1806,  when 
Mr.  Grey,  seceded  from  the  administra- 
tion, which  was  usually  termed  **  The 
Talents,"  an  Act  was  passed  (46  Geo* 
3rd),  by  which  6,000/.  annuity  was  added 
to  the  amounti  which  had  been  granted  by 
18  Geo.  3rd.  This  raised  the  allowance, 
which  at  the  time  was  only  12,000/.  to 
18,000/.  But  by  the  deaths  of  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Kent  the  income,  which  had 
been  originally  10,000/.,  became  15,000/. 
which  with  the  6,000/.  granted  by  Act 
46  Geo.  3rd.,  c.  145,  made  31,000/.  at 
which  sum  the  income  remained.  The 
Act  46  Geo.  3rd,  granted  6,000/.  a-vear  to 
each  of  the  princes,  in  addition  to  former 
allowances  which  had  been  granted  during 
the  pleasure  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the 
3rd,  but  it  appeared,  that  that  was  not  the 
object  which  it  had  been  wished  to  carry 
out,  and  by  the  47th  George  the  3rd, 
these  sums  were  granted  to  the  several 
princes  for  their  lives,  after  the  demise  of 
the  Sovereign  ;  21,000/.  a-year  was  se- 
cured to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  if  he 
iiad  remained  in  England,  and  whilst  he 
remained  here  there  could  not  be  any  thing 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  these  two  sums,  which 
were  intended  for  tlie  maintenance  and 
comfort  of  the  princes,  as  branches  of  the 
2B2 
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royal  family,  living  in  England  under  the 
British  constitution.  Now  he  objected  to 
the  King  of  Hanover  receiving  this  annuity 
of  6,000/.,  first,  because  that  Sovereign 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  granted.  He 
was  in  such  a  position  that  he  might  be 
placed  in  hostility  against  the  very  Go- 
vernment which  allowed  this  annuity.  The 
King  of  Hanover  was  a  member  of  the 
German  diet,  he  had  already  joined  in 
those  commercial  restrictions  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  German  States. 
If  any  circumstances  should  hereafter 
arise  which  should  oblige  the  diet  to  de- 
clare war  against  England,  the  King  of 
of  Hanover  would  be  bound  immediately 
to  act  and  join  in  the  war,  and  to  furnish 
his  contingent  of  men  and  munition.  Now 
be  (Mr.  Hume)  maintained,  that  as  these 
acts  had  altered  the  sums,  so  an  Act  of 
Parliament  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  ought  now  to  do  that 
which  it  should  have  been  the  duty  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  have  done — namely, 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  these  annuities, 
amounting  to  21,000Z.  to  the  King  of  Ha- 
nover, whilst  King  of  Hanover.  There 
were  no  circumstances  which  could  occur 
which  would  not  admit  of  Parliament 
dealing  with  this  annuity  in  the  way  he 
proposed.  If  the  King  of  Hanover  should 
become  King  of  England,  even  then  this 
country  would  not  continue  this  allowance, 
because  a  new  arrangement  altogether 
must  be  made.  The  King  of  Hanover  had 
become  an  independent  potentate,  and 
could  no  longer  hold  fealty  to  the  Queen 
of  England.  His  situation  was  changed, 
and  with  that  change  the  payment  of  the 
money  ought  to  be  suspended.  Having 
dwelt  on  the  character  of  the  annuities 
which  had  been  granted,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man observed,  that  he  thought  these  grants 
were  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which 
was  made  to  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards 
King  of  Belgium.  The  latter  grant  was 
placed  on  a  much  stronger  footing.  That 
grant  was  made,  not  with  reference  to  any 
change  of  situation,  but  it  was  secured  to 
the  prince  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life^  if  he  should  survive  the  Princess. 
But  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Belgium  had 
rendered  it  unnecessary  that  any  measures 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  him.  Now 
he  put  the  present  motion  on  the  simple 
ground,  that  the  annuity  granted  to  i\\e 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  one  of  the  royal 
family,  was  intended  to  maintain  him  in 


England,  he  having  no  other  income.  Bat 
he  had  since  changed  his  situation  or  po- 
sition— he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  of  England — he  was  an  independ- 
ent Sovereign,  having  a  separate  and  ade- 
quate income.    The  people  of  England 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon,  therefore,  to 
pay  any  portion  of  this  income,    l^hese 
were  the  simple   grounds    on  which    he 
rested  his  case.     It  might  be  argued  that 
the  King  of  Hanover  considered  it  to  be  an 
annuity  for  life,  and  that  he  had,  under 
that  conviction,  made  arrangements  to  pay 
off  his  debts  out  of  this  annuity.     He  had 
no  right  to  incur  debts-^he  had  an  in- 
dependent income,  and    if  he   incurred 
debts  he  was  not  an  independent  man 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  longer — 
he  kept  out  of  view  any  opinion  he  might 
entertain  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, or  any  other  of  the  royal  family ; 
he  put  the  question  upon  the  ground  that, 
by  the  changed  situation  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  the  implied  contract  was  broken. 
He  did  not  propose  to  take  the  annuity 
awav,  but  to  suspend  it  whilst  the  Duke 
of  Cfumberland  should  continue  King  of 
Hanover.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  the  annuity  of 
6,000;.  granted   by  46  Geo.  3rd,  c.  145, 
and  47  Geo.  3rd,  c.  39;  and  of  the|an- 
nuity  of  15,000/.  granted  by  1  Geo.  4th, 
c.  108,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  now   King  of  Hanover,  so 
long  as  his  Royal  Highness  shall  continue 
to  be  King  of  Hanover. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
abstained  from  all  political  allusions,  and 
had  brought  forward  his  motion  with  good 
taste  and  discretion,  in  reply  to  which  he 
would  briefly  state  to  the  House  the  reason 
of  his  opposition  to  the  motion.  The  hon. 
Member  had  said,  that  the  Government 
should  have  brought  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  but  it  would  be 
his  endeavour  to  show  the  injustice  of  the 
motion,  and  consequently  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  introduced  by  Ministers.  The 
hon.  Member,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech,  had  said,  that  the  present  civil  list 
was  more  expensive  than  any  preceding 
one.  This  was  a  common  error,  and  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  contra- 
dieting  the  assertion^  as  the  country  would 
enjoy  a  great  saving  by  the  present  civil 
list.  The  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  or  not  the  annuity  could  be  sub* 
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peaded  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Farliament.  It  was  true,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  supreme  power,  but  still  it  was  a 
contracting  party,  and  should  not  put  a  new 
construction  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
deprive  tlie  King  of  Hanover  of  an  annuity 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  Arguments 
had  been  brought  forward  by  high  author, 
ities  in  that  House  in  order  to  prove,  that 
annuities  should  cease  when  the  object  for 
which  they  were  granted  no  longer  existed. 
He  had,  however,  with  great  humility,  and 
to  the  utmost  oif  his  ability,  attempted  to 
controvert  such  a  principle,  and  had  con- 
tended, that  when  Parliament  made  an 
unconditional  grant,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
withdraw  it ;  and  he  would  ask  the  House, 
whether  any  condition  was  attached  to  the 
annuity  during  life  voted  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  now  the  King  of  Hanover  ? 
There  was  no  power  given  by  the  Act  to 
withdraw  this  annuity.  It  was  granted 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  it  was  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  Act  that  would  lead  to  an 
opposite  construction  ;  unless  they  were  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  that  the  intention  of  the  mnt 
was,  that  it  was  for  supporting  the  Duke 
in  his  attendance  to  his  political  duties,  and 
that  with  the  cessation  of  those  duties,  the 
annuity  should  also  cease;  but  this,  he 
thought,  was  most  repusnant  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  How  did 
the  fact  stand?  Had  they  wished  to 
impose  any  conditions  when  the  annuity 
was  given,  they  had  the  means  of  doing  so ; 
but  Uiis  had  not  been  done.  Now,  look  to 
the  annuity  of  Prince  George  of  Hanover, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In 
that  case,  the  Act  wished  to  impose  certain 
conditions  on  the  grant-^first,  as  to  the 
education,  and  next,  as  to  the  residence,  of 
the  Prince;  and  then  the  terms  were 
express  and  determinate.  On  that  account, 
therefore,  when  the  hon.  Member  said  they 
ought  not  to  mix  up  this  question  with  the 
grant  to  the  son,  they  should  remember, 
that  the  conditions  in  this  case  had  been 
accomplished,  and  therefore  the  annuity 
had  ceaBed ;  but  there  had  been  no  condi- 
tions of  thb  sort  imposed  in  the  present 
case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
however,  said  there  was  a  condition  impli^, 
although  not  inserted,  and  that  was — the 
attendance  of  the  Duke  to  his  political  du. 
ties,  which  he  could  not  perform  if  he 
resided  abroad*  Now,  if  the  conditions 
had  really  been  the  performance  of  political 
d^tieS)  new  as  this  construction  was,  he 


thought  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  complained  earlier  of  the  absence  of 
the  Duke,  and  of  the  non-performance  of 
the  duties  alluded  to,  for  the  condition 
would  have  been  broken  as  much  by  the 
Duke's  permanent  absence  as  was  now  the 
case  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Ha- 
nover. He  could  not,  however,  find  in  the 
Act  any  rule  or  construction  from  which 
even  the  inference  of  that  condition  could 
be  drawn.  But  then  they  came  to  the  other 
alternative.  Was  the  case  properly  made 
out  for  violating  the  engagement  and 
breaking  the  contract  which  was  recorded 
by  the  Act  •£  Parliament,  by  which  they 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
during  his  natural  life,  the  sum  of  21,000/. 
per  annum  ?  Were  they,  he  would  ask, 
prepared  to  break  that  engagement  ?  If 
so,  where  should  they  stop  in  violating 
contracts  of  a  similar  kind  ?  What  prin- 
ciple would  they  adopt  in  breaking  others, 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  or  the  claims  of 
economy  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  render  it  desirable?  There  was, 
however,  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
import  of  the  Act,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sible ground  ureed  for  the  violation  of  this 
engagement  which  might  not  be  applied  to 
all  others.  Indeed,  the  case  was  stronger 
than  he  had  stated  it.  When  annuities 
were  granted  to  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Parliament  might  have  considered 
the  possibility  of  those  members  at  some 
day  succeeding  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  if  they  had  wished  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  this  annuity  to  the  Duke  only 
while  he  remained  Duke  of  Cumberland,  it 
was  open  to  the  Legislature  at  that  day  to 
have  so  restricted  it.  Now,  Parliament  had 
granted  another  annuity  with  as  much 
formality  and  fixity  as  this — he  alluded  to 
Prince  Leopold,  now  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  upon  that  illustrious  person  a  Crown 
had  fallen,  as  in  the  present  case ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  said,  that  on  that  occasion  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  as  soon  as  the  event  took  place. 
But  Ministers  then  said,  that  the  annuity 
had  been  given  by  Act  of  Parliament 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  Prince,  and 
that  they  never  would  become  parties  to 
take  away  what  had  been  secured  by  law, 
and  yet  there  were  the  same  grounds  for 
doing  it  then  as  now.  It  was  true,  that  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  with  a  princely 
generosity,  and  with  a  highly  honourable 
and  independent  feeling,  for  which  he 
merited  the  greatest  praise,  had  considered 
it  bis  duty  to  give  up  the  whole  of  biQ 
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annuity,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fixed 
charges,  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
suhject  hy  his  residence  in  England  ;  that 
he  had,  as  befitting  his  character  of  a  king, 
abandoned  the  whole,  except  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  in  this  country,  which  he  owed 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  kindness 
he  had  met  with  in  England.     Had  he  not 
reserved  this  portion,  the  feelings  of  the 
country    would  have  been  outraged:  old 
servants  of  the  Princess  would  have  been 
unrewarded,  and  there  would  have  been 
but  one  feeling,  not  of  indignation,  but  of 
deep  regret,  that  those  duties  should  have 
been  unperformed — or  were  they  to  have 
been   furnished    from    Belgian,    and  not 
British,  resources  ?     Would  this,  he  would 
ask,    have    been    right?     Unquestionably 
not ;  and  he  thought  the  distinction  was 
right,  thai   on  account  of    providing  for 
certain  duties  connected  with  this  country, 
the  Prince  should  have  reserved  a  certain 
portion    of    his   British    resources,    and 
abandoned  the  rest     But  if  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  had  not  taken  this  step,  it 
would  not  have  been  generous  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  attempt  to  remove  from 
him    the  annuity  they  had  given  for  his 
natural  life*    In  all  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  this,  the  stability  of  engagements 
was  the  essence  of  prosperity,    and  they 
could  not  be  violated  without  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  I^egislature*     It  was  of  the 
greatest    importance    to    the   country   to 
maintain  the  character  of  its  recorded  en- 
gagements, since  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial country  in  existence,  evidenced,  he 
thought,  by  the  enormous    mass  of  debt 
which  it  had  contracted.     He    had    no 
objection    to    saving    when    it  could   be 
honestly  and  honourably  effected,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  encounter  anything,  even 
the  opposition  of  his  own  Friends  in  the 
House,  rather  than  purchase  economy  by  a 
departure    from  the  principles  of  justice. 
On    these    grounds  he   must  oppose   the 
motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.     It  might  or 
might  not  have  been  prudent  to  anticipate 
the  contingency,  but  they  had  no  right  now 
to   interpret    the    Act    contrary    to    the 
interests  of  the  party  contracting  for  the 
purpose  of  economy*    The  hon.  l^ember 
had  stated,  that  he  understood  this  money 
was  received  to  satisfy  the  existing  engage- 
ments of  the    King  of   Hanover   in  Sns 
country*    If  that    were  urged,  it  might 
perhaps  be  properly  urged,  but  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  not  taken  their  present 
course  from  having  had  any  oommusication 


with  his   Majesty.      It  would  have  been 
unbecoming  to  do  so,  because  he   trunted 
that,  under  all  circumstances  with   which 
his    Majesty    was  connected,  they  would 
discharge  their  duties  with   justice*      He 
knew  nothing,  however,  of  those  debts  or 
incumbrances ;  but  this  he  was  convinced 
of,  that  no  individual,  in  any  station  oi' 
life,  whether  royal  or  private,  could  quit 
this  country  without  some  engagement  and' 
some  duties  which  he  might  have  to  attend 
to  afterwards.     But    if  even  the  matter 
were  just,  on  other  grounds  he  should  op- 
pose   this    motion,    as   the    engagements 
which  his  Majesty  had  contracted  in  this 
country  ought  not  to  be    paid  from  the 
resources    of    Hanover.     On  the  ground, 
then,  that  the  bargain  was  made  for  the 
term  of  natural  life,  which  no  construction 
of  the  Act  could  set  aside,  he  must  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Warburion  thought,  that  a  com- 
parison could  be  hardly  made  between  the 
cases  of  Prince  Leopold  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  the  grant  to  the 
former  was  a  kind  of  stipulation  in  the 
marriage  settlement,  whilst  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  voluntary 
grant,  to  maintain  him  in  his  dignity  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  So  long,  therefore,  as  he  remained 
in  this  country,  the  public  had  a  kincf  of 
quid  pro  quo,  first  in  his  character  of 
prince  of  the  blood,  and,  secondly,  in  his 
character  as  a  legislative  peer.  When 
those  powers  ceased,  the  annuity  ought  to 
cease  ;  and  it  was  known  that  his  Majesty 
could  never  give  even  a  proxy  as  a  peer, 
except  at  the  commencement  of  a  session. 
After  the  commendation  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  King  of  the  Belgians  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
certainly  expected  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentlerran  would  have  made  a  similar 
proposal  as  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  that  the  Duke  only  wished  to  retain 
his  annuity  until  his  debts  were  paid. 
Then  the  parallel  would  have  been  exact; 
but  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  he  would  not  break  a  bargain 
which  had  been  entered  into,  he  roust  say 
that  he  could  not  construe  the  act  of  Par- 
liament in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  voting  for  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  because  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
they  ought  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  any 
persons.    The  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
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had  said,  that  the  annuity  was  granted  to 
the  King  of  Hanover  in  his  character  as  a 
peer  of  this  country  ;  but  if  he  meant  by 
this  to  induce  the  House  to  depart  from 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  consideration  of 
any  conditions  which  they  might  perhaps 
have  contemplated,  he  thought  his  views 
were  not  justified.  When  the  grant  was 
made,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  a 
peer ;  the  money  was  granted  to  the  King 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  might  afterwards  become 
peers ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  were  to  vio- 
late  the  specific  conditions  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  let  it  at  least  be  done  with 
something  like  a  shadow  of  justice.  He 
thought,  however,  that  if  the  House  ac- 
ceded to  propositions  of  this  kind,  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  such  a 
course  would  give  rise  to  the  greatest  evils 
connected  with  public  engagements. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  as  anxious 
as  anyone  to  maintain  the  credit  and  good 
faith  of  the  country  in  respect  to  its  en- 
gagements ;  but  this  annuity  had  been 
granted  on  the  condition  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  being  in  England,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  now.  He  had,  indeed, 
become,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
civilly  defunct,  and  he  therefore  objected 
to  his  receiving  this  money. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  62  ;  Noes 
97  ;  Majority  35. 

lAsl  of  the  Ayes. 


Abcrcromby ,  hn.  G .  R. 
Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Biewitt,  R.  J. 
Broihertoo,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Clay,  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
DeoDistoun,  J. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Elliot,  hoa.  J.  £. 
Fieldeoy  J. 
Fioch,  F. 
GiUon,  W.  D. 
Grattao,  H. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H, 
Harvey,  D,  W, 


Hawcs,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Humphery,  J. 
Uuiton,  R. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mactagrgart,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Pattison,  J. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Bundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Stansaeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Tliornley,  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Ward,  H.  G, 
Williams,  W. 


Wood,  Sir  M. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Warburton,  H. 


List  of  the  Noss. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baines,  £• 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Black  stone,  W.  S. 
Bradahaw,  J. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Camac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Coropton,  H.  C, 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Cre?swell,  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
D'laraeli,  B. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Ellis,  J. 
Fector,  J.  M, 
Filmer,  Sir  E, 
Fleming,  J. 
Fox,  G.  L* 
Fremantle,  Sir  T, 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone.  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquis  of 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingham,  R. 
Irving,  J. 
Jenkins,  R, 
Kelly,  F. 
Kirk,  P. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
NichoU,  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J- 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Priogle,  A. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J, 
Stuart,  V, 

Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  E. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T, 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vemer,  Colonel 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Dalmeny,  Lord 
Steuart,  R. 


GosFEL  Propagation  Society 
(NEwrouKDLAND).]  Mr.  Hume  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following 
motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  : — 

^'  Return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  now 
forming  the  society  incorporated  on  the  7th  of 
February,  106t),  by  King  Charles  2nd,  by  the 
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name  of  the  *  Company  for  the  Propagation  of 
llie  Gospel  in  New  Kngland,  and  ihe  parts  ad- 
jacent in  America  ;*  together  with  an  account 
of  the  several  lands,  whether  freehold,  copv* 
hold,  or  leasehold,  and  distinguishing  the 
same ;  also  the  tithes  now  held  and  enjoyed 
by  such  company,  stating  the  annual  value 
of  such  lands,  and  in  what  parish  or  parishes 
of  England  such  lands  are  situated  ;  also  an 
account  of  all  other  stock,  funds,  or  property, 
belonging  to  the  said  company  or  held  in  trust 
for  its  use  or  purposes ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
annual  accounts  as  made  up  for  the  year  1837 
or  the  year  1836." 

The  hoD.  Member  said,  he  considered 
that  the  property  held  by  this  society  was 
public  property,  and  that  consequently  a 
public  account  of  its  management  ought 
to  be  rendered.      Hitherto  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  company  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  self-elected  society, 
and  the  public  had  been   up  to  this  time 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers.    He  thought  it,  therefore,  fit  and 
proper  for  that  House  to  call  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  company, as  the  funds  were  subscribed 
for  public  purposes,  and  by  the  charter 
they  were  to  be  publicly  applied.  It  might 
be  said,  that  an  application  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  the  proper  way  to  obtain 
an  inquiry  into  the  management  and  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  ;    but  the  fact  was, 
that  a  suit  had  been  instituted  by  a  private 
individual  only  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  statement  of  the 
assets  of  the  company,  but  it  was  com- 
promised, and  he  believed,  that  all  other 
suits  of  a  similar  kind  which  had  been 
instituted  had  been  closed    without  any 
satisfactory  information  having  been  ob- 
tained.   The  public,  therefore,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  affairs  of  this  company ;  and 
considering  the  object  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
funds  had  been  obtained,  he  would  ask, 
was  it  unreasonable  for  Parliament  to  de- 
mand a  return  of  the  nature  he  proposed 
to  move  for,  when  the  society  were  in  the 
receipt  of  a  large  income  subscribed  by 
the  public  ?     He  wished  to  charge  no  one 
with  misconduct,  nor  was  it  his  intention 
to  insinuate  that  there  had  been  any  mis- 
application of  the  funds ;    but,  under  ail 
the  circumstances,  he  did  think,  that  the 
public  were  fairly  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion which  he  asked  for.     Private  indivi- 
duals were  not  able  to  institute  suits  to 
obtain  a  statement  Qf  the  as$vts  of  the 


company,  as  those  suits  would  cost  400/. 
or  600/.,  and  therefore,  as  he  considered 
the  funds  of  the  society  to  be  public  funds, 
the  House,  he  concluded,  had  a  right  to 
call  for  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  income  and  expenditure.     The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  making  his  motion. 
Mr.  Gibson  rose  to  oppose  it,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that   the    hon.  Member 
would  withdraw  it.     If,  however,  the  bon. 
Gentleman  should   press  the  motion,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  as  he  did  not 
think  the  return  moved  for  was  of  such  a 
kind  as  that  House  had  any  right  to  de- 
mand.   The  hon.  Gentleman  called  for  a 
return  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
a  private  body  ;    for,   although  existing 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  society  was  composed  of  private 
individuals,  the  funds  also  being  the  result 
of  private  subscriptions.  He  admitted,  that 
there  were  cases   where  the    Legislature 
might  properly  interfere  with  the  funds  of 
corporate  bodies;    but  there  were  other 
cases  where  any  interference  by  the  Le- 
gislature was  highly  improper,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  societies  where  a  statement 
of  their  income  ancf  expenditure  could  be 
obtained  by  an  application  to  the  common 
tribunals  of  the  country  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  law,  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  make   demands  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem« 
ber.     There  never  had  been  any  grant  of 
money  by  Parliament  to  the  society,  for, 
although   it  existed  by  a  charter,  it  was 
supported  altogether  by  private  subscrip-' 
tion.     Its  management  was  subject  only 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
unless  the  hon.  Member  could  show  that 
the  Chancellor  had   neglected  his  duty, 
and  allowed  the  funds  to  be  misapplied, 
the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 
It  had  been  insinuated,  that  the  members 
of  the  company  were  unwilling  that  any 
investigation  should  take  place ;   but  he 
was  authorized  to  say,  that  they  did  not 
shrink  from  the  fullest  inquiry,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  every  document 
that  might  be  called  for,  to  the  parties 
who  had  a  just  right  to  demand  tnem— 
namely,  the    Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  charter  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs.     What  he  objected  to  was, 
the  House  ordering  a  private  company  to 
give  up  their  papers,  when  P^rlistment  had 
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no  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  their  affairs.  { 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  original  object 
for  which  the  company  was  instituted  had 
been  obtained,  ana  that  its  existence  was 
no  longer  necessary ;  but  he  held  in  his 
band  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Colborne  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  society,  in  which  the 
exertions  of  the  society  in  Canada,  and  in 
other  parts  of  North  America,  were  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation, 
and  their  efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  that  country  at 
the  present  thne  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  hon. 
Member  had  correctly  irtated,  that  a  suit 
had  been  instituted,  between  the  years 
1834  and  1836,  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  very  returns  for  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  moved  were  laid  before 
his  Lordship  upon  that  occasion.  A  de- 
cree bad  been  issued  so  lately  as  1836 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  had 
completely  set  at  rest  the  question  as 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  funds, 
and  all  those  doubts  and  suspicions  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ipswich  had  opposed  this  Motion  on 
two  grounds.  First,  that  these  trusts 
were  in  the  nature  of  private  property ; 
secondly,  that  any  abuses  that  might  have 
crept  in  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Courts  of  equity,  who  bad  the  power  to 
administer  justice  respecting  them.  He 
differed  from  both  these  propositions,  and 
contended,  that  those  trusts  were  in  their 
nature  public.  They  were  trusts  estab- 
lished on  a  public  foundation,  and  devoted 
originally  to  the  highest  purposes.  He 
knew  no  subject  of  higher  interest  than 
that  to  which  these  funds  had  been  ori- 
ginally devoted.  With  respect  to  the 
next  proposition,  that  in  case  of  malver- 
sation there  were  means  within  the  ordin* 
ary  tribunals  by  which  all  abuses  might 
be  corrected — ^now,  than  this  there  could 
be  nothing  farther  from  the  truth  in  point 
of  fact.  It  was  now  twenty  years  since  a 
commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  all  charities  in  this  country.  Many 
means  had  been  resorted  to,  both  at  the 
time  of  its  appointment  and  since,  to  de- 
feat the  ends  of  that  commission,  and  it 
was  not  until  recent  times,  when  inquiry 
bad  become  co-extensive  wiih  abuse,  that 
any  of  the  objects  of  the  commission  had 
been  usefully  carried  into  effect.  That 
commission  ^eased  to  exist  io  the  year 


1837.  It  had  produced  thirty  of  the 
largest  volumes  of  reports  that  had  ever 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  had  cost  the  country  nearly  a  quar  er 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  one  to  point  out  the 
advantages  that  had  resulted  from  that 
inquiry.  But  supposing  that  commission 
even  to  be  still  in  existence,  it  could  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
motion,  as  the  terms  in  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  appointed*  limited  its 
operations  to  England  and  Wales.  He 
quite  agreed  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  do 
anything  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
converting  this  House  into  a  court  of 
equity,  into  which  suitors  might  come 
when  they  were  disappointed  elsewhere; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  gave  the 
Courts  of  equity  a  virtue  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  for  he  said,  that  you  had 
only  to  go  into  them  and  chronicle  the 
abuse  of  which  you  complained  and  you 
were  sure  of  redress.  Now,  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  He  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  many  suits 
had  begun  in  his  lifetime  the  termmation 
of  which  would  be  after  his  epitaph  was 
written.  There  was  no  public  charity 
which  ever  would  remain  quiet  or  be  con» 
tent  to  give  up  whilst  it  had  a  penny  to 
spend  in  defending  itself,  and  the  abuses 
might  exist  chin  deep  yet  the  attempt  to 
correct  them  by  any  process  of  law  would 
be  a  work  of  years.  It  was  a  common 
saying,  that  wherever  there  was  a  wrong 
there  was  a  remedy.  However,  this  was 
one  of  those  philosophic  placidities  which 
only  found  a  dwelling  in  unsophisticated 
minds,  but  which  was  never  found  to  exist 
in  reality.  He  thought,  that  this  return 
ought  to  be  eranted,  as  it  was  only  just 
and  proper  that  Parliament  should  have 
some  account  before  it  of  the  administra- 
tion of  those  funds. 

The  Solicitor- General f  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  obloquy  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark,  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny. No  case  whatever  had  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  motion.  If  the  House 
were  to  take  up  matters  which  were  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
and  once  overstep  the  line  which  left  those 
matters  to  the  proper  tribunals,  he  did  not 
see  where  their  inferences  was  to  end. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  stated 
that  considerable  embarrassment  exists 
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at  present  with  respect  to  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  he  would  wish  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  suggest  any  mode  by  which  that 
embarrassment  could  be  lessened;  but 
undoubtedly  that  object  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  transfer riivg  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Law  into  that  House.  There  was 
no  specialty  in  the  case  presented  by  the 
hon.  Member.  It  appeared,  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  were  open,  and  that  even  a 
decree  had  been  made  on  the  subject 
within  the  Uist  twelve  months.  He  saw 
great  danger  and  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
justified  in  calling  for  the  account,  be- 
cause it  was  clear  that  the  functionaries 
who  ought  to  have  cognizance  of  the 
matter  would  not  examine  it  in  the  man- 
ner contemplated  by  the  charter. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  27 ;  Noes 
56:  Majority  29. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Archbold,  Robert 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Oulwer,  £.  L. 
Dick,  Quintin 
Finch,  F. 
Halse,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill, Loid  A.M.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
liurophery,  John 
Langdale,  hon.  C* 
LushingtOD,  €• 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 


Pechell,  C. 
Philips,  George  R. 
Pryioe,  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Turner,  R. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N«  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  Andew 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TBLLBRS. 

Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hume,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abercromby,  hn.  G.  R. 

Acland,  The.  D. 

Adam,  Admiral 

Barnard,  E.  G. 

Beamish,  F,  B. 

Chandos,  Marquess  of    Hurt,  F. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C.  Jermyn,  Earl 


Holmes,  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R, 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 


Craig,  W.  G. 
Darby,  O. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 


Johnstone,  Hope 
Kirk,  Peter 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefevre,  C.  8. 
Long,  W, 


Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C.    Lygon,  hon.  General 


Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
French,  F. 
Fresh6eld,  J.  W. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 


Mahon,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
OTerrall,  R.  M, 
Palmerston  Viscount 
Parker,  J, 
Perceval,  Colonel 
PhiUpotts,  J, 


Rickford,  W. 
Round,  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  tt.  V. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson, rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 


Vcrner,  Colonel 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wyndhara,  Wad  ham 

TELLERS. 

Solicitor  General 
Gibson,  Mr. 


Outrages  on  Protestants.  (Ire- 
land).] Mr.  Colquhoun  rose  to  move, 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  for  a  Return  of  all 
Outrages  and  Assaults  committed  on  the 
person,  property,  and  placA  of  worship 
of  Protestant  Ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  Ireland ;  also  a  Return  of  all  Out« 
rages  and  Assaults  committed  on  per* 
sons  engaged  in  communicating  religious 
instruction  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  from 
June,  1835,  to  the  present  time.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  that,  in  submitting 
this  motion  to  the  House,  he  wished  to 
direct  attention  to  a  few  facts,  as  bearing 
most  importantly  upon  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  towards  that  country.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  evils  of  Ireland 
arose  from  the  continued  impost  of  tithes, 
in  which,  it  was  alleged,  all  the  heart- 
burnings and  discords  which  rent  that 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  had 
their  origin.  He  regretted  the  absence 
from  his  place  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  because  he  meant  to 
confute  the  statements  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fair,  just,  or  impartial,  than  the 
administration  of  Lord  Mulgrave  in  Ire« 
land,  and  tliat  nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  that  country.  Upon  that  subject  he 
would  not  undertake  to  pronounce  an 
opinion;  he  would  content  himself  with 
stating  a  few  facts  connected  with,  and 
bearing  upon  the  question.  It  had  been 
said,  he  repeated,  that  hitherto  tithes  had 
been  the  cause  of  exciting  all  those  feel* 
ings  of  animosity  which  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  by  settling  that  question, 
peace  and  tranquillity  would  be  established. 
A  few  facts  would  serve  to  show,  that  this 
was  certainly  a  very  questionable  asser- 
tion. What  had  been  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual wholly  unconnected  with  tithes, 
he  alluded  to  that  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hogg, 
a  curate  in  the  county  of  Leitrim?  That 
Gentleman  drew  nothing  from  tithes,  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  tithes,  but  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
pastoral  exertions,  particularly  in  the  erec- 
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tion  of  scriptural  schools  for  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  his  parishioners. 
He  was  universally  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bours of  all  classes,  but  there  came  a 
denunciation  against  him  from  a  quarter 
to  which  he  would  presently  allude,  and 
in  the  month  of  October,  1836,  his  school 
was  set  fire  to ;  in  the  November  follow- 
ing, his  out*houses  were  set  on  fire,  and 
this  unfortunate  curate,  when  escaping 
from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling,  was 
fired  at  and  nearly  wounded  by  assassins. 
This  was  not  f  mere  assertion,  for  the  fact 
was  proved  by  proclamations  in  the  Dub^ 
tin  Gazette^  the  rewards  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  police  force  in  the  house 
of  there?,  gentleman  for  the  protection  of 
himself  and  his  family.  To  this  rev. 
gentleman  the  hostility  was  not  therefore 
on  account  of  tithes,  but  because  he  had 
discharged  the  philanthropic  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  educate  his  Roman  Catholic 
parishioners.  Then  followed  the  case  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Benson,  a  curate  in  the 
King's  County,  who  had  established 
evening  service  on  the  Wednesday  in 
each  week.  That  was  an  offence  (and 
not  from  his  connexion  with  tithes)  for 
which  he  was  to  be  visited  with  the  penalty 
of  death.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  fired 
at  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836,  and  only 
escaped  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
the  fire-arms  used  by  the  assassin.  To 
show  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things, 
he  would  mention  a  case  in  the  month  of 
July,  1837 ;  he  would  withhold  the  name 
from  th6  public  for  reasons  he  bad,  but 
was  ready  to  communicate  it  in  private  to 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. This  case  was  also  one  of  a  curate, 
unconnected  with  tithes,,  but  who  had 
also  set  up  schools,  and  preached  and 
instructed  in  the  house  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  his  parishioners.  He 
was  denounced  by  the  same  quarter  as  in 
the  former  instances — he  was  warned  that 
his  honse  would  be  burnt,  he  despised 
the  warning,  and  persevered.  His  house 
was  set  set  on  fire,  and  another  warning 
followed,  that  he  himself  would  be  at- 
tacked. That  second  warning  also  he 
despised,  and  still  persevered  in  his 
course  with  an  intrepidity  worthy  of 
his  cause,  and  not  until  the  poor  Roman 
Catholics  who  frequented  his  lectures  were 
attacked  and  molested,  did  he  desist  from 
his  labours,  He  gave  these  three  speci- 
menS)  and  was  content  with  them,  though 


he  might  easily  multiply  them  to  meet  the 
assertions  of  a  very  high  authority — no 
less  than  (he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  where  the 
noble  Lord  made  those  statements — he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  allude  to  those  pub- 
lications which  might  have  reported  the 
noble  Lord  incorrectly,  but  he  was  at 
liberty  to  allude  to  a  speech  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  published  to  the  country 
as  his  declared  opinions  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  He  found  in  that  speech,  as  well 
as  in  the  sources  from  which  it  had  been 
derived,  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  answer 
to  a  statement  of  a  noble  Duke,  was  made 
to  say,  that  <'  since  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  ofiice  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
no  clergyman  had  been  murdered  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  there  had  been  no  mur- 
derous attacks  on  account  of  religion. 
That  statement  was  most  satisfactory,  if 
correct ;  but  would  the  House  believe,  that 
one  month  after  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, the  rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  a  clergyman 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  was  murdered 
in  broad  day  light  ?  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
sought  by  his  statement  to  communicate 
to  the  other  House  and  to  the  country  that 
the  lives  of  Protestant  clergymen  were 
safe  in  Ireland.  Would  the  House,  how- 
ever, believe,  that  when  referring  to  the 
returns  moved  for,  and  obtained  by  bis 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Bandon,  he  found,  that  in  two  years  no 
less  than  twelve  violent  assaults  upon 
clergymen  were  proclaimed  in  the  Gazette, 
for  which  rewards  were  offered;  and, 
doubtless,  there  had  been  many  more  of 
which  tlie  Gazette  had  taken  no  notice. 
But  he  would  take  one  part  of  Ireland, 
one  diocese,  that  of  Casbel  and  Emly, 
which  embraced  the  County  of  Tipperary 
—a  county  which  the  House  and  the 
country  had  recently  been  informed,  by  a 
learned  judge,  was  m  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity.  He  would  take  a  few  facts 
connected  with  that  diocese.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  the  rev.  Mr.  Coot  was  fired 
at,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life — 
and  in  that  case  a  reward  of  502.  had 
been  offered.  The  next  was  the  rev.  Mr. 
Herbert,  of  Newinn,  who  was  attacked 
and  wounded.  The  next  the  rev.  Mr. 
Galwey,  of  Clonbeg ;  then  the  rev.  Mr. 
Banner,  who  was  attacked  and  nearly 
murdered  in  his  own  yard ;  and  lastly  he 
would  instance  the  case  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Scott,   of  Pallas  Oreen,  who  was  three 
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times  attacked,  and  three  times  escaped, 
because  information  bad  been  sent  to  him 
by  an  individual  who  had  an  insurance 
upon  his  life.  These,  with  the  case  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Bagnal,  of  Ballintcmple,  made 
six  instances  within  the  period  of  Lord 
M  ulgrave's  Government,  where  clergymen 
had  been  made  the  special  objects  of 
attack,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  How  then  was  it  possible  that 
the  House  or  the  country  could  receive 
the  assertion  that  the  lives  of  the  clergy- 
men were  safe  in  Ireland  when  it  appeared 
that  matters  stood  thus  ?  What  did  the 
noble  Lord  mean  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  to  say,  that  the  clergymen  were 
safe  because  the  assassins  were  bad 
marksmen.  It  was  with  unmingled  sur- 
prise, he  heard,  that  a  nobleman  should 
have  the  courage  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
But  these  cases  which  he  had  mentioned, 
were  those  of  Protestant  curates,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tithes.  Still, 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  curates  were 
tainted  with  tithes.  He  would,  therefore, 
take  the  case  of  persons  who  were  not 
even  curates,  and  who  derived  no  emolu- 
ment from  tithes — he  meant  that  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  islands  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  them,  he  would 
say,  that  they  were  just  like  the  inde- 
pendent or  Wesleyan  missionaries  to  the 
Pacific  or  Western  Islands,  and  all  he 
asked  was,  that  the  lives  of  the  mission- 
aries in  Ireland  should  be  as  safe  as  the 
missionaries  to  Otaheite,  and  that  they 
should  be  as  secure  under  the  impartial 
and  vigilant  (as  it  was  termed)  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Mulgrave  as  their  fellow- 
labourers  were  under  that  of  the  barba- 
rous chieftains  of  these  savage  islands.  In 
the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  rev. 
Mr.  Nangle  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Achill,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^ 
and  that  he  was  welcomed  there  warmly 
b^  tlie  inhabitants  upon  whom  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  priest  had  no  effect,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
ary became  very  considerable.  At  that 
time  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  the 
island  was  a  rev.  Mr.  0*Meara,  who  was 
not  thought  to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  his 
denunciations ;  he  was  removed,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  the  rev.  Mr.  ConoIIy, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  of  fitter  tempera- 
ment for  that  object.  That  rev.  gentle- 
man denounced  Mr.   Nangle  in  unmea- 

9ttr^  terroS|  but  even  all  his  efforts  failed 


to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Achill  to 
turn  their  hands  against  the  missionary, 
who  had  gained  their  veneration  and 
esteem;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  a  period  signalised  by  the  pro* 
cession  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  through  Ireland, 
no  less  a  personage  than  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  Dr.  M'Hale,  visited  Achill 
with  twelve  priests.  That  he  might  not 
underrate  the  character  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  he 
would  show  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
spoken  of  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman thus  described  him : — "  He  is  a 
man  of  gigantic  talents,  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments,  the  most  profound  the- 
ologian of  his  church— 41  man  whom  he 
was  proud  to  call  his  venerable  friend."  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Tory  Association,  in 
Dec.  1834,  this  was  recorded  of  Dr. 
M'Hale  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin.  However,  Dr.  M'Hale  went 
to  the  island  of  Achill,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  he  was  about  to  state,  could 
not  be  doubted  by  the  House,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  been  proved  in  courts  of  jus« 
tice,  and  before  a  Committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  In  the  first  place, 
what  had  been  proved  to  be  the  language 
used  by  some  of  those  twelve  priests  in 
the  chapel  of  Achill  to  their  poor  illiterate 
followers?  He  heard  a  portion  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
people  were  thus  exhorted : — "  Hold  no 
communication  with  those  missionaries; 
neither  borrow  nor  lend,  buy  nor  sell  to 
them  ;  shew  them  no  kindness ;  withhold 
from  them  common  courtesy ;  they  are 
accursed  of  God  and  his  Church,  and 
should  be  abhorred."  Another  of  those 
priests,  named  Conolly,  had  been  proved 
to  have  said,  '*  If  any  one  of  them  (the 
missionaries)  comes  up  to  you  in  the  field, 
knock  him  down  with  your  spade,  or  stab 
him  with  your  pitchfork."  By  others, 
women  had  been  directed,  if  the  mission* 
aries  came  to  their  house,  to  be  prepared 
with  scalding  water,  and  their  husbands 
with  sharpened  pitchforks,  and  to  direct 
them  against  the  missionaries.  Such  bad 
been  the  language  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  M'Hale  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  other  of  his  twelve  priests,  and  the 
effect  was  immediate ;  the  men  were  at- 
tacked ;  the  women  were  assaulted ;  even 
children  did  not  pass  unhurt,  and  the 
missionaries  themselves  had  scarcely  es- 
caped with  their  lives.    Now,  in  order  to 
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people  themselves  differed  from  those  of 
the  priests,  he  begged  to  bring  forward  one 
fact.    After  all  this  violent  language,  and 
all  the  outrageous  attacks,  so  latelv  as  last 
spring,  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Clare  Island,  requested  one  of  the  nAis- 
sionaries  (the  rev.  Mr.  Baylie)  to  come 
and  live  amongst  them,  and  give  them  the 
comfort  of  his   pastoral  assistance.     He 
went,  was  most  gratefully   received   and 
welcomed,  and  all  went  on  well  until  July 
last,  at  the  period  of  the  general  election. 
The  House  trould  not  fail  to  have  ob- 
served, that,  in  Achill,  all  had  been  peace 
and  tranquillity  until  Dr.  M'Hale  and  his 
priests  visited   it.      In  Clare   Island  the 
same  was  the  case  from  March,  until  July, 
1837,  when  Dr.  M'Hale  and  his  apostolic 
missionaries  of   peace  landed   at    Clare 
Island.     On  a  former  evening  the  noble 
Lord,  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,   had  said,    that  he  strongly  con- 
demned all  political  harangues  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  of  the  established  Church, 
and  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord    would 
equally  condemn  such  language  as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archbishop  in  Ireland  had 
adopted.     In  July  last  the  elections  came 
on,  and  Dr.  M*Hale  had  sent  an  excuse 
for  not  being  present  at  the  hustings  of  a 
particular    county    in    Ireland.       What 
would  be  said  if  any  of  the  archbishops  or 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  hustings  of  Middle- 
sex or  Surrey  ?     What  a  shout   of  in- 
dignation   would    be    heard    from     the 
benches  opposite— *and  yet  Dr.  M'Hale, 
in   a  letter    published  in    the    newspa- 
pers, regretted  that  he  could  not  be- pre- 
sented at  the   hustings    of   the   county 
of  Mayo;  and  why?    Because  he  said, 
his  presence  was  reauired  to  put  out  the 
venomous  fanatics  who  had  invaded  Achill. 
Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  Dr. 
M'Hale*s  crusade  against  the  missionary 
of  Achill  ?     He  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life  and  take  refuge  under  the  protection 
of  the  coast  guard,  and  the  islanders  told 
the  coast  guard  that  they  had  the  arch- 
bishop's orders  to  take  his  life.     Such 
were  the  provocations  to  bloodshed  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  by 
their  bishops  and  archbishops.     He  could 
multiply  instances  of  their  interference  for 
this  purpose.    There  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stoney,  who  was  guilty  of  holding  a  con- 
troversy with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  for  this  offence  was  attacked  on  the 
highway.    He  did  not  say  anything  of  the 


soundness  of  Mr.  Stoney's  controversial 
doctrines,  possibly  he  might  not  like  them 
much ;  but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  have  his  head  broken  for 
an  argument.    There  were  lectures  g^ven 
in  Dublin  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  on 
points*  of  doctrine  respecting  which  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  at  issue,  and  Dr.  Wiseman 
some  time  ago  gave  lectures  in  London  on 
the  same  subject.    All  this  was  very  fair 
and  very  proper ;  but  was  it  to  be  endured, 
under  the  benignant  and  vigorous  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Mulgravc,  that  Mr.  Stoney 
should  not  have  a  controversy  with  Priest 
Hughes  without  being  attacked  on  the 
highway  ?     He  had  still  a  more  pungent 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  influence  which 
the  Catholic  priesthood  exercised.    It  was 
the  case  of  a  simple  steward,  Mr.  Tully, 
of  Halston,  who  had  spoken  to  his  neigh- 
bours, who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
little  too  much,  and  of  indulging  in  other 
vices,    and  advised   them   to  read   their 
Bibles,  and   leave  off  their  intemperate 
habits.     Now,  one  would   have   thought 
that  this  was  no  very  grievous  offence ;  but 
it  seemed  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  it  was  an  offence  for  which 
the  man  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  parish  priest  denounced  him  from  the 
altar  on  the  ]6th  of  September,  1836,  and 
on  the  very  same  day,  two  hours  after- 
wards, four  ruffians  repaired  to  the  house 
of  this  Presbyterian  steward,  and,  not  find- 
ing him  at  home,  beat  his  servant  nearly 
to  death,  of  which  offence  they  were  con- 
victed at  the  Quarter  Sessions.     There 
were  numerouis  other  cases  in  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  had  ventured  to  read 
the  Scriptures  had   been  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  that  ought  to  be  visited 
with  death.     The  Scripture-readers  were 
denounced  by  the  priests,  and  they  de- 
clared that  no  man  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a  Roman  Catholic.    They  pro. 
nounced  most  dreadful  curses  against  all 
who  should  venture  to  disobey  their  in- 
junctions, and  the  following  was  a  speci- 
men  of  the  style  of  their  anathemas — 
"  one  hundred   thousand  curses  against 
any  man  who  would  take  a  Bible  from  a 
Protestant."     He  must  say,  then,  that 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  even  controvert- 
ing doctrines  held  to  be  essential  by  per- 
sons belonging  to   the   Roman   Catholic 
communion,  ought  not  to  bring  peril  of 
life  and  person  with  it ;  and  that  if  these 
denunciations,  made  by  the  priests  from 
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the  altar^  led  to  assaults  upon  the  parties 
against  whom  these  denunciations  were 
directed,  it  became  the  law  of  England  to 
step  in,  and  to  give  them  protection  for 
their  lives  and  property.  He  had  it  on 
the  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Winning, 
that  whole  families,  teachers,  and  scholars, 
had  been  most  inhumanly  abused,  and 
that  his  informant  had  seen  them  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  their  faces  dis- 
figured, and  their  eyes  closed.  He  would 
not  weary  the  House  by  entering  into  the 
details  of  many  more  cases  of  this  kind, 
but  there  were  two  to  which  he  would  ven- 
ture to  advert,  as  they  afforded  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  a  Roman  Catholic  was  placed  in 
jeopardy  if  he  dared  to  think  for  him- 
self. A  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster 
had  the  audacity  to  go  to  a  Protestant 
Church ;  on  the  same  Sabbath,  in  open 
day,  on  the  high  road,  that  man  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  parish  priest  took  out  of 
the  murdered  man's  pocket  some  Protest- 
ant books,  and  said  to  the  assembled 
people,  who  were  looking  at  the  bleeding 
victim,  that  his  death  was  a  judgment  of 
OoD.  Again,  in  the  parish  of  Ballinrobe, 
an  old  woman  at  the  point  of  death  sent 
for  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  place, 
and  when  he  asked  her  how  it  was  that 
she,  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  sent  for  him 
to  attend  her  in  her  last  moments,  her 
reply  was,  '<  I  have  been  a  Protestant 
these  ten  years,  but  I  never  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  because  I  knew  that  if  I 
did,  every  member  of  my  family  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  or  would  be 
exposed  to  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
unwearying  persecution.*'  Thus  that  wo- 
man, with  such  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  she 
would  not  leave  the  world  without  receiv* 
ing  spiritual  consolation  from  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  had  been 
ol)h'ged  to  suppress  her  own  convictions 
for  ten  long  miserable  years,  because  she 
dreaded  what  the  consequences  would  be 
to  her  family.  And  let  the  House  mark 
what  the  consequence  was.  It  became 
known,  that  the  woman  had  died  a  Pro- 
testant, and  her  family  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  parish  ;  these  were  the  proofs  of  im- 
partial justice,  of  vigorous  amninistration, 
and  of  (he  unbounded  and  halcyon  tran- 
quillity that  was  to  be  found  under  the 
Government  of  T^rd  Mulgrave.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Attempts  had  been  made, 
by  assaults  upon  Protestant  clergymen, 


to  put  down  free  worship  in  Ireland.  He 
had  met  with  twenty-three  oases  of  this 
kind  in  the  course  of  his  own  limited  6x« 
perience  of  Ireland.  [Hear.'}  He  had 
met  with  these  twenty-three  cases  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  if  he  bad  pos« 
sessed  that  more  extended  acquaintance, 
and  that  larger  connection  with  Ireland, 
which  the  gentlemen  who  cheered  enjoyed; 
he  doubted  not  that  those  cases  would 
have  increased  a  hundred  fold.  He 
would,  however,  give  a  specimen  of  those 
which  had  come  within  his  own  know'^ 
ledge.  In  Waterford,  in  1837,  as  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  perfectly 
knew,  the  service  was  violently  inter* 
rupted,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  which  it  was 
performed.  In  Limerick,  in  1836,  a  cler- 
gyman, not  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  He  did  not 
mention  the  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  Carlow,  but  an  occurrence  which 
showed  that  not  merely  the  Church  of 
England,  but  Protestantism,  was  to  be 
extirpated  if  possible,  took  place  in  Bally- 
shannon,  in  November,  1837,  when  a 
Wesleyan  congregation  was  assailed.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  1836,  the  dean  of 
Cashel  was  attacked  in  the  Church-yard 
with  violence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
from  reading  the  service  for  the  dead.  In 
Carlow,  Mr.  Emerson  was  attacked  in 
like  manner.  He  knew  what  would  be 
the  defence  which  would  be  set  up  in 
answer  to  his  charge  —  provocation  by 
controversy;  but  he  would  then  re- 
peat his  former  question— were  we  in  a 
free  country,  and  had  we  a  right  to  enjoy 
liberty  of  opinion  ?  Mr.  Emerson  and  Dr. 
Adams,  however,  could  not  be  charged 
with  exciting  the  ill-will  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  controversy,  for  when  they 
were  interrupted  they  were  performing 
the  last  services  over  the  dead.  Such 
were  the  facts  of  which  he  had  given 
specimens.  He  asserted,  then,  that  in  the 
first  place,  curates,  possessing  no  con- 
nexion with  tithes,  were  attacked,  and 
that  missionaries  were  hunted  as  if  they 
were  wild  beasts,  and  that  these  conse- 
quences flowed  from  the  denunciations  of 
the  priests,  and  not  from  the  bad  feeling 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Such 
were  the  facts.  What  then  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government?  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government 
had  told  the  country,  that  there  unhappily 
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did  exist  in  Ireland  combination  to  a 
conBiderable  extent,  but  that  it  was  a 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
land,  and  that  as  to  any  combination  of 
a  bigoted  kind  existing,  no  such  thing 
was  to  be  found.  Now,  with  such  facts 
staring  him  in  the  face,  how  could  the 
noble  Lord  have  dismissed  them  from  his 
mind  when  he  delivered  that  sentience? 
The  noble  Lord  then  boasted  of  his  vigor- 
ous administration  of  justice.  What  were 
the  facts  ?  The  noble  Lord  proclaimed  in 
his  Gazette  certain  rewards  for  the  dis- 
covery of  criminals.  The  sum  of  13,000/. 
was  offered  for  detection,  and  how  much 
did  the  House  think  was  paid  ?  It  ap- 
peared from  the  noble  Lord's  own  returns 
that  320/.  was  paid,  so  that,  out  of  every 
forty-one  offences,  so  gross,  so  flagrant, 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  offer  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders,  forty  were 
unpunished.  Out  of  every  forty-one  re- 
wards forty  were  unclaimed,  and  one 
claimed.'  Next  the  noble  Lord  attacked 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  attributed  to 
their  conduct  the  heartburnings  by  which 
the  country  was  distracted.  He  was  not 
there  to  defend  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 
It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  htm  to 
attempt  to  do  so,  when  they  were  ready 
and  able  to  defend  themiel ves ;  but  this 
he  would  say,  that  in  one  of  the  two 
cases  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  in 
proof  of  what  he  had  advanced,  he  at- 
tacked a  noble  Friend  of  his,  who  in- 
stantly rose  in  his  place,  and  extracted 
from  the  noble  Lord  a  confession,  that  the 
only  authority  which  he  had  for  the  state* 
ment  was  derived  from  the  miserable  pages 
of  a  country  newspaper.  He  knew,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  say,  that  since  that 
time  fresh  information  had  transpired. 
But  that  circumstance  did  not  affect  the 
correctness  of  his  allegation — that  when 
the  noble  Lord  made  the  charge  his  only 
information  was  derived  from  newspaper 
authority.  But  suppose,  that  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  were  guilty  of  all  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  laid  to  their  charge,  how 
wa^  it  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  tell  the 
country  of  Dr.  M'Hale's  itinerant  visit  to 
Achill,  and  of  the  mild  and  benignant 
influence  which  flowed  from  his  instruc. 
tions?  If  that  were  the  only  accusation 
which  he  had  to  bring  against  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  say,  that  he  considered 
ihe  Government  was  deeply  responsible 
for  the  suppression  of  facts  with  which 


they  must  have  been  acquainted.  Thisi 
then,  was  one  charge ;  but  he  had  another 
to  prefer.  Not  only  had  they  not  inter- 
fered to  protect  the  Protestants,  but  they 
had  themselves  abetted  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  In  1835  the 
priests  of  Connaught,  with  Dr.  M'Hale  at 
their  head,  addressed  Lord  Mulgrave  in  a 
strain  declaratory  of  their  anxiety  to  see 
harmony  and  tranquillity  maintained  in 
Ireland.  The  reply  of  Lord  Mulgrave 
contained  a  passage  in  which  he  said  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
expect  to  see  them  distinguished  by  the 
brotherly  love  which  so  well  befitted  their 
station.  One  short  month  after  this 
amiable  interchange  of  blandishments,  the 
priests  of  Connaught  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  excite  the  people  against 
their  Protestant  brethren.  The  noble 
Lord,  as  the  House  knew  by  the  case  of 
Captain  Vignolles,  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  homilies  of  advice.  Did  he  send, 
he  would  ask,  a  letter  to  those  agitators, 
and  say,  *'  I  thought  you  were  ministers 
of  peace,  but  I  find  you  ministers  of  war  V* 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  noble 
Lord  had  addressed  to  Dr.  M'Hale  any 
exhortation  of  that  kind.  All  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  was  to  encourage  his  right 
rev.  correspondent  to  go  on  in  the  course 
which  he  bad  begun.  When  the  magis- 
trates at  Tuam  refused  to  interfere  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  outrage  which  occurred  there, 
they  were  not  dismissed,  as  was  the  case 
with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Armagh.  Again,  when  a  con- 
stable laid  hold  of  a  Protestant  preacher 
and  put  him  in  prison,  so  far  was  he  from 
being  punished,  that  be  was  promoted  to 
be  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  Again,  when 
the  constable  at  Waterford  declined  to 
interfere  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  on 
the  occasion  of  the  riots  in  the  cathedral, 
and  desired  the  clergy  to  keep  the  peace 
themselves,  the  Lord-lieutenant  certainly 
told  him  that  he  had  done  very  wrong, 
but  he  was  not  punished  for  his  miscon- 
duct. But  he  had  not  done  yet.  When 
the  Government  of  Ireland  was  in  fear  of 
Protestant  processions,  nearly  all  the 
troops  in  the  country  were  marched  down 
to  Ulster  in  order  to  keep  the  peace :  was 
any  force  sent  to  preserve  tranquillity 
among  the  islanders  of  Achill  ?  A  church- 
yard was  desecrated  in  Carlow,  but  no 
reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of 
the  offenders  ;  and  although  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  parties 
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coDcerned  in  the  outrage  of  Derry,  it  was 
only  after  many  representations  had  been 
maae  to  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
Again 9  a  Protestant  clergyman  was  at- 
tacked,  and  what  was  the  reward  offered 
by  the  Irish  Government  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  murderer?  The  sum  of  50/. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  district,  the  dairy  of  a  notorious 
agitator  was  broken,  and  the  reward  of- 
fered by  the  Lord  lieutenant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  most  nefarious  and  unparalleled  out- 
rage was— how  much  did  they  think? 
75/. !  He  should  have  ventured  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  life  of  any  man,  much 
more  that  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was 
of  more  value  than  the  contents  of  any 
dairy ;  but  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  Government  had  exerted  itself 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  Protes- 
tant worship  and  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland.  There 
was  one  remark  often  made  in  this  House 
in  which  he  fully  agreed,  that  there  had 
been  much  maladministration  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Governments  in  Ire* 
land.  Without  referring  (o  the  Adminis- 
trations since  the  Union,  adverting  only 
to  those  of  the  last  century,  he  could  not 
but  admit,  that,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
Whigs  or  Tories,  there  had  been  one  cha- 
racteristic vice  in  the  Irish  Government, 
that  it  had  deferred  to  the  wishes,  and 
consulted  the  interests,  of  a  small  portion, 
too  often  of  some  leading  families  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
had  governed  in  deference  to  the  views  of 
a  few,  and  it  mattered  not  to  him  though 
these  few  were  Protestants,  and  boasted 
of  their  exclusive  regard  for  Protestantism. 
But  it  did  not  improve  the  matter,  that 
the  present  Government  adopted  the  like 
vicious  system,  only  that  the  interests 
which  they  consulted,  and  the  views  by 
which  they  were  guided,  were  those  of  an 
opposite,  though  of  an  unequally  narrow 
section.  Their  policy  was  directed  by  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  and  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  worst  effects,  of  the  worst  and 
most  intolerant  section  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood. On  this  ground  he  could  not  but 
arraign  in  the  strongest  terms  the  system 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  the  returns,  as 
previously  specified. 


Viscount  Morpeth  begged  to  state,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  merely,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  that  often  as  the  notice  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  appeared  on  the 
votes  of  the  House,  he  had  never  received 
from  him  any  intimation  that  he  intended 
to  urge  any  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
motion,  or  that  he  intended  to  do  more 
than  'simply  to  move  for  the  information 
which  he  was  both  ready  and  willing  that 
the  hon.  Member  and  the  House  should  be 
supplied  with.  Having  been  wholly  un- 
informed, therefore,  as  to  the  particular 
cases  which  it  was  the  hon.  Member's  in- 
tention to  bring  before  the  House,  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  should  he  able, 
with  respect  to  all  the  cases  the  hon. 
Member  had  mentioned,  to  join  in  the 
discussion  with  him  very  fully;  but  he 
should  not,  at  the  same  time,  shrink  from 
ffrappling  with  the  inferences  the  hon. 
Member  had  drawn  from  his  statements. 
He  had  no  need  to  observe  that  many  of 
the  details  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  fail  to  excite  in  his  mind,  and  in 
the  minds,  he  should  think,  of  every  one 
present,  feelings  of  the  deepest  concern  and 
of  unqualified  reprobation.  They  partook 
largely  of  some  of  the  worst  ingredients 
in  the  bitter  cup  of  human  woes  and 
wrones,  religious  bigotry  and  persecution. 
Too  long  had  that  cup  overflowed  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  was  not  speaking  in  pallia- 
tion  of  the  offences  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  he  was  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  sad  experience  and  consenting 
history  ;  that  in  that  unhappy  country,  all 
sects  and  parties  had,  in  their  time,  given 
but  too  many  opportunities  for  recrimina- 
tion, and  too  many  incentives  to  reprisal. 
As  a  Protestant  himself,  he  trusted  that  he 
was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  the  faith  to  which  he  adhered, 
but  he  should  be  still  more  wanting  in 
truth  if  he  claimed  for  the  Protestants  on 
the  soil  of  Ireland  an  entire  acquittal  of  the 
charge  of  having  given  offence  and  of 
having  provoked  hostilities  from  the  vota- 
ries of  the  other  creed.  He  would  not  go 
very  far  upon  this  point  however,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  found,  that  if  a  iair 
view  were  taken  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  it 
would  be  seen  at  once  that  all  the  wrongs 
which  were  complained  of  did  not  proceed 
from  one  side  only.  The  instances  of  vio- 
lence were  not  confined  to  the  Catholics, 
but  there  were  numerous  instances  of  dis- 
respect being  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
places  of  worship,  and  of  outrages  being 
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committed  in  them;  and  cases  might  be 
quoted  in  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
had  behaved  with  ereat  violence  even  to 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  new  na- 
tional system  of  education.  A  communi- 
cation had  reached  the  Government  not 
long  ago,  in  the  year  before  last,  which  he 
would  read.     It  was  as  follows:-- 

''In  the  month  of  September,  1836,  it  was 
considered  not  only  useful  but  necessary  to 
have  a  bell  placed  on  the  chapel  of  Loughgall, 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  people  on 
Sundays  to  morning  and  evening  prayers,  as 
also  to  toll  for  funerals.  To  effect  this,  a  vo- 
luntary subscription  was  set  on  foot :  not  only 
did  Roman  Catholics,  but  Protestants,  contri- 
bute generously.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
1837,  the  bell  was  placed  in  the  belfry,  and 
continued  to  toll  unmolested  for  some  Sun- 
days. But  it  was  clearly  observable  to  all,  in 
the  month  of  September,  that  the  spirit  of  party, 
which  had  been  scarcely  visible  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, began  to  appear  as  openly  as  ever. 
Many  circumstances  tended  to  arouse  this 
spirit.  The  beating  of  drums  became  much 
more  frequent  on  Beaver's-hill,  Cock-hill, 
Clonmain,  and  in  the  other  places  where  it 
had  been  partially  discontinued  ;  the  Orange 
lodges,  which  in  this  neighbourhood  had,  in- 
deed, never  been  closed,  were  more  numerously 
attended ;  shooting-matches  were  carried  on  at 
Robert  Orr's  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cha« 
pel;  threats  were  held  out  that  they  would 
soon  pull  down  what  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
raisea;  an  emissary  was  sent  to  the  Birches  to 
call  upon  others  to  assist  in  wrecking  Lough- 
gall  chapel.  This  person,  named  John  Louns- 
dale,  was  heard  declaring,  that  all  was  already 
planned — ^that  a  number  of  armed  men  were 
to  come  from  the  Birches,  as  many  from  Killy- 
man,  to  destroy  the  chapel.  This  can  be  at^ 
tested  by  John  M'Guick,  of  Derryvinney. 
l*he  officiating  clergyman,  having  got  timely 
intimation  of  the  premeditated  attack,  called 
on  the  police  for  assistance ;  but  as  their  pre- 
sence was  observed,  the  attempt  was  post- 
poned to  a  later  time ;  this  first  intended  attack 
was  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  (September),  information  was 
given  to  policeman  Cavanagh,  of  the  Charle- 
mont  station,  that  a  party  were  to  proceed  that 
night  to  the  work  of  destruction  at  Loughgall 
chapel ;  the  informant  is  a  respectable  Protest- 
ant (whose  name  must  remain  secret,  unless 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  disclosed),  who 
wrote  to  the  captain  of  the  police  in  Armagh, 
recommending  him  to  prevent  such  an  outrage. 
A  police  force  of  seven  men  was  sent  out,  and 
arnved  at  the  chapel  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  20th,  just  in  time  to 

Erevent  the  completion  of  tne  deed;  the 
oughgall  police  not  being  there,  who  did 
know  the  localities,  and  the  others  not  being 
acquainted  with  them,  gave  the  wreckers  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape,  after 
leaving  all  the  implements  behind  them  which 
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they  had  carefully  brought,  viz.,  ropes,  a 
cable,  a  crow-bar,  a  ladder,  a  sack  of  hay  to 
mount  the  roof  with,  and  two  handspikes. 
From  tliis  time  it  was  openly  announced,  that, 
despite  police  or  any  force,  tliey  would  ac« 
complish  their  design.  The  police  sergeant, 
Wilson,  heard  it  often  declared  ;  an  increase 
of  four  men  was  added  to  his  station ;  they 
patrolled  occasionally  on  the  Chapel-road  at 
night,  and  oAen  met  with  threats  and  insults. 
At  length,  on  the  6th  of  October,  word  was 
brought  both  to  the  clergyman  and  the  police, 
that  preparations  were  making  in  different 
parts  for  an  open  and  violent  attack  ;  and  al- 
though a  police  force  of  twelve  men  were 
ready  to  repulse  the  attack,  yet  fearful  of 
affording  a  pretext  for  a  renewal  of  the  hor- 
rors and  wreckings  that  occurred  about  three 
years  since  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  rather 
than  the  people  be  exposed  to  these  mid- 
night marauders,  the  officiating  clergyman 
directed  the  bell  to  be  taken  down«  As  had 
been  threatened,  they  did  come  in  consider- 
able numbers.  In  the  Birches,  they  were 
seen  assembling  by  Samuel  Ilanlon*  About 
a  dozen  of  that  party  were  seen  returning 
home,  all  armed,  at  twelve  at  night,  by  Mat- 
thew  M'Niece,  About  twenty  of  the  Diamond 
party  were  not  only  seen  returning  by  Eliza- 
beth M*6uick,  armed,  and  all  dressed  in  white 
trousers,  but  were  spoken  to  ;  they  threatened 
to  shoot  her,  broke  all  her  windows,  and  de- 
stroyed some  articles  of  furniture  about  the 
house.** 

Another  instance  which  he  would  name 
was  of  rather  a  ludicrous  character,  but  it 
still  served  to  show  the  feeling  of  the 
people.  A  calf's  head  was  placed  on  the 
altar  of  a  Catholic  chapel  on  a  Saturday 
night.  He  would  next  refer  to  a  procla- 
mation  in  The  Dublin  Gazelle,  March 
31,  1837:— 

'*  On  the  17th  instant,  a  number  of  men 
(amongst  whom  was  one  named  John 
Shannon)  sworn  to  belong  to  the  Orange 
Lodge,  No.  115,  met  at  the  house  of  J.  Lind-* 
say,  publican,  of  Tanderage,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  severely  beat  a  man  named  John 
Hughes,  for  refusing  to  utter  profane  party 
expressions ;  and  on  the  following  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  said  Hughes  having  lodged 
informations  for  the  assault,  a  large  party  broke 
into  the  house  where  he  was  sleeping,  and 
pushing  him  on  the  fire,  held  him  there  until 
he  was  seriously  burned.^' 

The  next  case  which  he  would  read  had 
reference  to  Mr.  Gore  Jones. 

'<  When  the  verdict  against  Mr.  Gore  Jones 
was  made  known,  the  Orangemen  paraded  the 
streets  of  Portglenone  and  Kilrcc  on  the  2Bth 
of  June,  1837.  They  burned  tar-barrels,  to- 
gether with  the  effigies  of  Mr.  Jones  and  a 
most  exemplary  Catholic  clergyman,  shouting, 
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*  To  hell  with  the  Pope  and  traitor  Jonef  I' 
Stones  were  thrown  at  the  police  when  ihejr 
made  an  attempt  to  discharge  their  duty ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  excited,  that  no  Catholic 
dared  to  open  his  door  during  the  night." 

At  the  Ballymahon  Petty  Sessions,  of 
Nov.  20,  ]  837>  three  gentlemen,  he  did 
not  wish  to  mention  names,  but  some  of 
whom  were  magistrates,  and  one  of  whom 
was  one  of  the  persons  returned  in  the 
judges'  Ust  as  high  sheriff  for  next  year, 
were  charged  with  rioting,  and  a  violent 
assault,  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  drunk,  after  a  foxhunter's 
dinner,  and  assaulted  some  countrymen  on 
the  road,  shouting  at  the  same  time,  ^'  Fox 
for  ever  I"  «'  To  hell  with  Higgina,  Daw- 
son, and  M'Gaver  (three  priests)!  where 
are  they  now  ?  Well  trample  on  the  Papist 
spirit,  as  we  ever  did."  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen had  a  pistol,  which  he  presented  at 
a  witness.  informations  were  received 
against  the  party,  who  were  bound  over  to 
appear  at  quarter  sessions.  He  would  next 
quote  a  case  which  was  most  painful  in  its 
nature. 

"  On  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (28th 
June,  1837),  at  MuUyash-mountain,  county  of 
Monaghan,  a  number  of  children  were  amusing 
themselves  round  a  bonfire,  which  had  been 
kindled  in  honour  of  the  festival  (a  Catholic 
Observance),  when  some  men  from  a  higher 
position  on  the  mountain,  fired  a  volley, 
Killing  two,  and  wounding  two  others,  all 
children  of  an  honest  and  inoffensive  Catholic 
farmer.'' 

It  might  be  observed,  that  this  charge 
was  not  brought  home  to  any  party,  and 
that  it  was  not  fair,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  charged  to  the  Protestants.  He 
was  quite  content  that  this  mode  of  consi- 
dering the  question  should  be  adopted, 
provided,  however,  it  was  carried  out ;  for 
ifit  were  adopted  in  one  case,  it  must  also 
be  adopted  in  another,  and  it  was  not  fair, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Whitty  and  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  Catholics, 
as  it  had  not  been  distinctly  brought  home 
to  them.  There  was  another  murder  com- 
mitted at  Ballyjamesdufi^  which  was  de- 
scribed to  have  oeen  committed  only  on  a 
hellish  Papist.  He  was  not,  then,  to  be 
told  that  all  the  outrage  and  provocation 
was  on  one  side.  Unhappily,  in  a  country 
torn  by  contending  parties  like  Ireland, 
outrages  would  take  place;  but  they  could 
not  be  imputed  to  one  particular  class  by 
any  persons  who  would  fairly  look  to  the 
outrages  that  hod  been  committed  in  the 
north  of  Ireland— the  wrecking  of  houses, 


and  the  ejectment  of  the  tenantty.  He 
did  not  think,  then,  that  it  was  either  fair 
or  candid  to  represent  all  the  outrages  and 
offences  as  coming  from  only  one  party  in 
politics  or  relicion.  But  whatever  had 
been  the  effect  in  previous  times,  this  he 
could  safely  venture  to  say,  in  vindication 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  Inland  and  of  himself,  that  it 
had  been  their  single  and  undivided  desire 
to  give  full  protection  to  all  parties  and  to 
all  persons,  of  whatever  religious  denomi* 
nation,  to  give  to  all,  without  distinc- 
tion or  difference,  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  and  to  put  down  every  shape  and 
form  of  outrage.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  want  of  equality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  government,  and  remarked  on  the 
disproportion  that  existed  between  the  re- 
wards offered  for  the  commission  of  out- 
rages, and  the  amounts  that  were  really 
claimed  and  paid.  On  this  point,  he  would 
refer  to  former  experience ;  he  would  refer 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  what  had  happened 
under  former  governments  in  Ireland,  and 
it  would  appear  that  although  a  great 
number  of  rewards  were  offered,  there  were 
very  few  instances  of  these  rewards  being 
claimed.  Was  that  fact,  then,  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  present  time  as  a 
charge  against  Lord  Mulgrave*s  govern* 
ment.  Neither  himself  nor  that  noble  Lord 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  school— and  his 
noble  Friend  had  shown  this  in  every  dime, 
and  to  persons  of  all  colours— where  they 
would  acquire  those  feelings  which  would 
make  them  indifferent  to  religious  liberty ; 
and  for  himself  he  would  add,  that  he 
never    would  be   a    party    to    gag  the 

gospel.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that 
e  had  omitted  from  his  present  mo- 
tion all  outrages  which  arose  from  the  col- 
lection of  tithes ;  but  whether  this  arose 
from  that  being  the  origin  of  almost  all 
the  mischief  and  excitement,  he  could 
not  say.  But,  independently  of  this,  he 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  flay, 
that  there  existed  a  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  of  Pro- 
testants generally,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment actually  connived  at  this  organised 
system  of  terror.  Now,  whether  the 
persons  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
these  outrages  had  made  a  confidant  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  bad  sent  information 
to  him  which  they  had  not  thought  fit  to 
communicate  to  the  Government,  he  could 
not  tell;  but  he  hoped  when  the  docu- 
ments were  produced — and  he  would  take 
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one  that  th«jr  should  be^  accompaDied  with 
the  correspondence  and  statements  which 
would  explain  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
regard  to  these  alleged  outrages^that  they 
would  thowy  that  there  had  not  been  want- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  the 
disposition    to   take    ail    proper  steps    to 
expose  and  punish  them.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber alluded  to  a  speech  that  had  been  made 
laat  year  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
noble  £arl  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Go^ 
vemment^  in  which  he  stated,  that  since 
the  period  at  which  he   took  upon  him- 
self  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
no  Protestant  clergyman  had  lost  his  life 
in  Ireland  by  violence  or  outrage.      He 
admitted,  that  his  noble  Friend  had  omitted, 
no  doubt  from  the  foreetfulness  of  the 
momenti  the  case  of  Mr*  Dawson,  who 
was  murdered  durinff  the  first  month  of 
his  noble  Friend's  iSministration  in  Ire- 
land.    But  if  the  character  of  the  Govern, 
ment  was  to  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  outrages  against  Protestant  clergy- 
men and   Protestants  generally,  he  could 
olaim   for  the  Government  to   which  he 
belonged    a  very    favourable   contrast  as 
compared  with  former  administrations,  for 
the  life  of  no  Protestant  clergyman  had 
been  lost  during  the    last    three    yean, 
and|   therefore,   virtually,  to   almost  the 
fullest  extent,  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  home  out.    The  same, 
however,  could  not  be  said  in  behalf  of 
those  governments  with  which  the  pre. 
sent   was  placed  in  contrast.    The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
made  such  statements  as  that  which  he 
had  that  night  addressed  to  the  House. 
One  had  recently  appeared  in  a  country 
newspaper  in  Ireland  advocating  the  same 
political  principles  and   actuated  by  the 
same  feelings  as  evidently  influenced  the 
hon.    Gentleman    on    this    subject.     He 
should  quote  the  passage  he  alluded  to 
from  The  Tipperary  ConstUution,  which 
was  a  strong  Conservative  newspaper,  and 
which,  by  the  nature   of   the  language 
used,  manifested  the  character  which  in- 
fluenced it  :«— 

"Our  vain  viceroy  is  reported  to  have 
stated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
thai « no  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
had  received  either  insult  or  injury  during  his 
abominable  administration.^  How  he  could 
thus  dare  to  trifle  with  the  outraged  feelings 
of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  we  will  not 
venture  to  say ;  but  if  he  made  such  assertioUf 
he  has  a  very  mulied  conscience  indeed.  In 
our  last  we  furnished  a  list,  of  those  clergy, 
men,  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  were 


victims  of  Popish  persecution,  not  only  in 
property  and  person,  but  even  unto  death; 
many  attacks,  however,  of  an  atrocious  and 
savage  nature,  are  omitted,  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  them 
this  very  Mulgrave,  or  his  ghost,  has  o6'ered 
sundry  rewards.  The  following  catalogue, 
alphabetically  arranged,  includes  those  we 
have  already  published,  and  others  which  have 
come  within  our  limited  observation.  We 
hesitate  not  to  say  there  are  many  more,  and 
rely  upon  the  exertions  of  our  Conservative 
contemporaries  to  make  good  the  deficiencies. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  the  English 
public  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
vapourings  of  Lord  Mulgrave/' 

Then  follows  the  list  of   the  alleged 
outrages : — 

"The  Church  of  Ireland,  at  the  present 
day,  aflbrds  as  frightful  a  list  of  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  true  religion  as  that  given  by 
John  Fox.    Sonie  hon.  Member  should  move 
that  the  list  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
to  show  the  fell  spirit  with  which  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  have  been  persecuted.    The  spirits 
of  those  men,  who,  in  our  own,  and  in  olden 
times,  witnessed  a  good  confession  and  sealed 
it  with  their  blood,  call  upon  us,  in  this  season, 
big  with  impending  calamities,  to  gird  our- 
selves for  the  defence  of  our  holy  religion— 4o 
unfold  in  the  strength  of  the  living  God  a 
cause  which  they  sustained  with  their  argtM 
ments  and  cemented  with  their  blood.     Pro« 
testantism,  though  slumbering,  has  in  herself 
the  elements  of  might.     Let  her  awake,  then, 
and  quickly.    The  Philistines  of  Popery  are 
preparing  to  pounce  tipon  her,  and  plunder 
her  of  her  precious  privileges.    Let  her  spread 
her  wings,  and  be  ready  to  bear  down  upon 
her  foes.    Yes,  brothers,  let  us  show,  that  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  if  it  hss  lain  dormant, 
has  never  been  extinguished ;  but  that  there 
are  staunch  and  true  hearts  among  us,  who 
hold  religion  dearer  than  their  substance.   Let 
us  bind  ourselves  by  the  name  of  him  who 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  privileges  bequeathed  us,  and  to 
hand    down    the   true   religion    established 
among  us  unsullied  to  posterity,  that  it  may 
become  to  future  generations  the  same  bless- 
ing and  safeguard  it  has  been  to  the  past.** 

Now,  in  this  list  of  outrages  on  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  there  were  fotur  cases  of 
Protestant  clergymen  who  were  set  down 
as  murdered,  all  of  whidh  occurred  long 
before  either  his  noble  Friend  or  himself 
was  connected  with  the  government  of 
Ireland.  There  was  another  case— -namely, 
that  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Grady,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  been  pounded  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  respecting 
which  he  had  a  few  observations  to  make. 
In  answer  to  this  statement  in  The  Tip* 
perary     CansiUuihn    respecting  the  rev. 
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Mr.  Grady,  a  namber  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir  printed  a  document  in  another 
newspaper,  denying  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  which  had  been  made  a  promi. 
nent  topic  of  remark  on  the  frightful  state 
of  Ireland  in  some  recent  newspapers. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
including  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
churchwardens,  and  the  postmaster;  and 
out  of  these  eighteen  persons  eleven  were 
Protestants.  This  document  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Having  seen  a  publication  in  The  Tip- 
perary  Constitution  of  the  12tb  of  December 
instant,  purporting  to  be  a  list  of  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church  who  had  been 
killed  or  persecuted  within  a  short  period,  and 
finding  that  the  list  has  obtained  circulation 
througii  the  columns  of  some  English  papers, 
we,  the  undersigned  Protestant  and  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Carrick-on-Suir, 
feel  ourselves  called  upon,  in  justice  to  the 
character  of  tlie  town,  and  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  to  declare,  that  the  part  of  that  publica- 
tion which  represents  the  rev.  Mr.  Grady  as 
having  been  '  pounded  to  death  in  the  streets  of 
Carrickon-Suir'  is  a  mis-statement.  Mr.Grady^s 
death  happened  in  1829,  and  was  caused  by 
accident.  A  quarrel  having  occurred  be- 
tween some  of  a  party  of  the  76th  regiment, 
then  quartered  in  town,  and  some  soldiers  of 
the  65th,  who  were  marching  through,  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  part  of  the  populace  joined, 
and  a  boy  was  killed.  Mr.  Grady,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  and  had  been  dining  that  day  at 
Mr.  Wall's,  of  Coolnamuck,  was  sent  for,  to 
suppress  the  riot;  on  proceeding  through  the 
street  his  horse  came  in  contact  with  that  of  a 
policeman,  who  was  riding  at  a  rapid  pace 
against  him ;  the  concussion  was  so  violent 
that  Mr.  Grady  was  thrown  off,  and  his  spine 
so  dreadfully  fractured  that  he  expired  in  four 
days  after.  This  unfortunate  accident  occurred 
on  the  8th  June,  1829;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  the  rev.  Mr.  Grady  was  extremely  and 
deservedly  popular,  and  that  his  death  was 
deplored  and  lamented  by  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  town,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
flock.— Carrick^n-Suir,  Dec.  30,  1837." 

So  much  for  the  story  of  the  clergyman 
pounded  to  death  in  the  streets  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  Such  was  the  ingenuity  of  fac- 
tion, and  the  perversion  of  truth  iu  which 
it  indulged.  Again,  although  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  bring  forward  a  case 
of  murder,  he  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
case  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hogg.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  exercise  his  diligence  in 
making  inquiry  into  this  case,  he  would 
find  that  the  suspicions  in  that  case 
were  traced  to  other  grounds  than  sect- 


arian or  religious  di&renoe.    When,  hcnr« 
ever,  the    hon.  Gentleman  was  bringing 
his  charges  against  Lord  Mulgrave's  Gou 
vemment    for   what  had  taken  place,  he 
did  not  allude  to  the  language  used  by  that 
noble  Lord  in  reference  to  some  proceed* 
iugs  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  respecting  the  ejectment  of 
the  peasantry.     On  that  subject,  however, 
he  should  be  happy  if  Lord  Bandon  would 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  giving 
even  some  further  explanation  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  an 
outrage  that  had  taken  place  in  the  church- 
yard  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Derry, 
in   consequence  of  the   Roman   Catholic 
clergyman  going  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  some  religious   ceremonies  at 
the  grave  of  a  lady  of  that  creed.    That 
subject  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  had 
thought  after  the  discussion  of  the  other 
night  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  House 
seemed  to  be  that  of  satisfaction  with  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government      The 
hon.  Gentleman   also   alluded  to  certain 
proceedings  that  were  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  church  of  Tuam,  and  he  com- 
plained, that  the  Government  did  not  die- 
miss   the  mapstrate  who  refused  to  take 
cognisance  ox   the  matter.     It   appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  magistrate  who* 
had  been  called  upon  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  risk  of  popular  tu- 
mult in  case  Mr.  Nolan  was  allowed  to 
preach.     He  had  himself  written  to  the 
magistrate  on  the  subject,  and  had  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  censure  him  for  the  con. 
duct  he  pursued   on  this   occasion:    he, 
therefore,  could  not  on  this  point  be  charged 
with  conniving  at  a  breach  of  the  law,  and 
with  not  being  willing  to  allow  full  liberty 
of  preaching.     As   ror  what   had  taken 
place  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's statement.     The  Government  had 
taken  every  step  in  its  power  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice,  not  subsequently  to, 
but  previous  to,  the  memorial  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  being  presented  to 
the  Government      It  was  said,  that  the 
outrage  had  taken  place,  and  the  parties 
had  been  enabled  to  escape,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  vigour  manifested  hy  the 
Government.    He  could  only  say,  that  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Government  to  prosecute  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  the  alleged  outra^,  declared 
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that  he  had  taken  every  means  in  his  power 
to  vindicate  the  law.  He  stated^  that  he 
called  upon  the  solicitor  for  the  memorialists, 
and  told  him  his  ohject  was,  to  ohtain  such 
information  as  would  enable  him  to  bring 
the  offending  parties  to  trial,  and  if  possible 
to  convict  them  \  and  he  also  said,  that  he 
made  the  application  for  his  assistiince  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  with 
which  hb  excellency  had  honoured  him. 
He  added,  that  previous  to  the  trials  some 
communications  took  place,  and  this  Gen- 
tleman stated  to  him  what  he  thought 
certain  witnesses  would  prove^  but  he  de- 
clined co-operating  with  him  on  their  trials. 
So,  then,  it  appeared  the  fact  was,  that  the 
solicitor  employed  to  conduct  the  prosecu. 
tion  and  carry  on  the  indictment  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  was  refused  assistance  in 
those  proceedings  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
memorialists,  and,  thereforci  he  was  unable 
to  bring  those  who  committed  this  outrage 
in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford  to  justice, 
llie  hon.  Member  had  imputed  to  tne  Go- 
vernment a  want  of  2eal  and  good-will  in 
putting  a  stop  to  such  outrages  as  those  that 
had  been  committed  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Waterford,  and  above  all,  he  charged 
them  with  the  desire  of  preventing  the 
preaching  such  truths  from  the  pulpits  of 
Protestant  places  of  worship  as  the  rev. 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the 
offices  of  divine  worship  felt  it  their  duty 
to  put  forth.  Now,  what  were  the  orders 
that  had  been  issued  by  the  Government 
on  this  subject  ?  The  mayor  of  Waterford, 
on  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  case  to  which 
he  had  just  adverted,  stated  that  he  did  not 
interfere  on  the  occasion  because  he  had 
previously  warned  the  rev.  gentleman 
against  pursuing  the  course  which  he  bad 
intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  of  doing, 
and  he  had  urged  him  not  to  discharge  the 
high  functions  of  his  sacred  office  in  a  way 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  riot  and  con^ 
fusion.  On  this  answer  being  received 
from  the  mayor  of  Waterford,  the  Lords 
Justices,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Lieu* 
tenant,  addressed  the  following  communi- 
cation to  him : — 

^  The  Lords  Justices  are  satisfied  that  the 
mayor,  in  adopting  this  course,  was  actuated 
by  a  very  laudable  desire  to  prevent  any  db- 
.  turbance  of  the  public  peace ;  but  their  ex« 
cellencies  are  apprehensive  that,  in  his  anxiety 
to  attain  this  desirable  end,  be  may  have  over- 
looked the  important  object  of  preserving  to 
every  clergyman  the  free  and  unrestricted  ex- 
ercise of  his  right  to  preach  in  any  place  of 
worship  legally  offered  to  him  for  sudi  puxw 


pose,  and  to  discuss  any  such  subject  as  that 
announced  in  the  accompanying  placard.  Their 
excellencies  would  suggest,  that  the  roorfe  ad- 
visable course  for  a  magistrate  to  adopt,  if  he 
apprehends  any  breach  of  the  peace  on  such 
an  occasion,  would  be,  to  give  public  warning 
of  his  intention  to  have  taken  into  custody 
any  one  who  shall  interrupt  the  preaching  and 
thereby  be  the  cause  of  a  public  disturbance. 
With  respect  to  preaching  out  of  doors,  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  tlie  duty  of  a  ma- 
gistrate to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but, 
with  regard  to  preaching  within  doors  his  ob- 
ject should  be  to  impress  on  those  whose 
feelings  are  likely  to  be  hurt  and  excited  by 
such  discourses,  that  they  have  themselves  to 
blame,  if  they  hear  language  and  sentiments 
which  are  offensive  to  them.  The  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  addressed  to  them  is  not  com- 
pulsory ;  but  if  they  choose  voluntarily,  and 
of  their  own  accord,  to  be  present,  they  must 
observe  the  decent  demeanour  becoming  those 
attending  a  place  of  worship.  The  magistrate 
has  full  power  to  enforce  such  propriety  of 
conduct ;  and  the  law  has  put  at  his  disposal 
ample  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  authority, 
if  it  should  be  resisted." 

He  must  also  say,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  represented  the  preaching  the. 
truths  of  the  gospel  to  be  such  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  stated  that  when  it  was  done 
openly  and  boldly,  it  was  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  life  and  limb,  he  mani- 
fested anything  but  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  in  Ireland.  The  fear 
of  what  had  been  so  strongly  painted  by 
the  hon.  Member,  did  not  deter,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  rev.  Mr.  Gregg  from 
challenging,  in  the  midst  of  a  population, 
the  very  lojge  proportion  of  which  were 
Roman  Catholics,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  a  contest  with 
him  on  the  tenets  of  their  Church.  The 
hon.  Member  had  not  alluded  to  a  case  that 
had  recently  occurred  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, where  a  rev.  Gentleman  had  been 
prevented  preaching.  What  were  the  facts  of 
the  case  ?  The  rev.  Gentleman  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  namely,  the  rev. 
TuUy  Cribbace,  after  complaining  that  he 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  for  preaching  on  the  28th  of  May, 
18d7>  in  the  open  air,  went  on  to  say  :-— 

^The  opposition  to  my  preaching  in  this 
city,  arises  entirely  from  the  high  church  and 
close  corporation  parties,  who  perceive  that 
my  doctrine  being  so  well  received  by  the 
intelligent  and  serious  of  all  parties,  was  cut- 
ting up  by  the  root  their  exclusive  influence. 
In  their  first  statement  contained  in  the  com- 
mittal, they  honestly  bring  forward  the  grounds 
of  their  opposition,  and  these  are  nothing  but 
my  religious  principles,  held  by  all  Presby^ 
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terians  and  Dissenters,  and  to  attack  the 
preaching  of  which,  therefore,  is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  of  Toleration." 

Thus  ber  Majesty's  Government,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  flew  to  the  vindication 
of  reIifi;ious  liberty  and  full  licence  of 
preaching  against  the  high  church  and 
corporation  party  of  the  city  of  Jjondon- 
derry,  who  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  bad  also  dwelt  on  the 
state  of  the  island  of  Achil],  and  on  the 
great  number  of  outrages  and  offences 
which  he  alleged  were  committed  against 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  it.  He  did 
not  deny,  that  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
existed  there,  and  certainly  in  some  respects 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
this  would  restore  peace.  What,  however, 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  had  re- 
ference only  to  the  complaints  made  on 
one  side.  Now  he  (Lord  Morpeth)  would 
read  a  communication  which  had  been  made 
to  him,  by  the  chief  constable  of  police  of 
the  district,  whom  he  had  directed  to  make 
a  report  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
flicting statements  sent  to  him  from  all 
parties  respecting  what  was  taking  place 
in  this  island.  It  might  also  be  proper  for 
him  to  state,  that  the  chief  constable  from 
whom  he  received  this  document,  was  not 
appointed  by  the  present  Government,  but 
had  been  in  office  since  1823,  and  that  he 
was  an  officer  of  hieh  character  and  great 
experience.     He  said  :— - 

**  I  have  read  the  annexed  documents.  The 
object  of  the  Achill  mission  is  to  make  con* 
verts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  a 
most  violent  and  vindictive  feeling  of  a  sec- 
tarian kind  is  engendered  thereby,  and  exists 
between  the  clergymen  of  both  persuasions 
who  reside  in  the  island,  and,  as  it  generally 
happens,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  The 
rev.  Mr.  Conolly,  the  parish  priest  there,  re- 
presents that  his  religion  ana  its  teachers  are 
neld  up  to  the  public,  and  exhibited  in  the 
most  revoltins  terras;  that  tracts  are  printed 
and  published  in  the  colony ;  letters  inserted 
in  newspapers,  and  doctrines  preached  at 
their  chapel,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  its  teachers  are  maligned  and 
abused  ;  it  is  said,  that  they  teach  a  system  of 
religion  which  they  know  to  be  false;  that 
they  keep  their  poor  deluded  flocks  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  and  withhold  the  lights  of 
the  gospel  from  them  for  the  purposes  of 
lucre;  that  they  i^ake  merchandise  of  their 
souls,  and  they  are  represented  (to  make 
use  of  the  words  of  my  informant)  '  as  being 
bttle  better  than  devils.'  Tliis  naturally  ex- 
cites in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  feeling 
pf  irritation;  and  they  not  only  encourage^ 


but  absolutely  command,  their  flocks  to  insult, 
to  hoot  after,  and  to  give  every  species  of  an- 
noyance to  every  person  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  colony ;  and  but  that  the  fear 
of  the  law  restrains  them,  they  would  use  them 
much  worse.    About  three  or  four  months  ago 
I  spoke  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Harley,  who  is  curate 
to  Mr.  Conolly,  and  I  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  indecency  and  impropriety  of 
encouraging  the  peasantry  to  treat  those  per* 
sons  in  this  manner ;  he  did  not  in  the  least 
deny  that  the  flock  was  encouraged,  and  even 
commanded,  to  pursue  this  line  of  conduct ; 
but  he  justified  it,  as  he  said  it  was  only  a  re- 
taliation for  the  manner  in  which  their  religion 
was  maligned  and  insulted,  and  which  he  de- 
scribed to  roe  in  the  manner  I  have  stated 
above.     It  is  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  go  so  far  as  to  direct  their  parishioners 
not  to  furnish  them  with  necessaries  which 
they  may  have  occasion  for,  such  as  provisions, 
manure  for  their  ground,  &c.    As  to  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Nangle  and  the 
rev.  Mr.  Baylie  in  the  annexed  documents,  it 
is  likely  there  is  some  foundation  for  them, 
although  I  have  little  doubt  they  are  exagger- 
ated, as,  from  what  has  taken  place  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  know  these  gentlemen  are 
in  the  habit  of  magnifying  every  little  incident 
which  occurs ;   but   whilst  they  continue  to 
treat  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and   its 
teachers  with  the  contumely  which  they  invari- 
ably do  upon  every  occasion,  they  must  expect  to 
receive  those  species  of  annoyances.  Anything 
which  the  law  takes  cognizance  of,  the  magis- 
trates who  preside  at  Newport  petty  sessions, 
which  are  held  every  week,  viz..  Sir  Richard 
O'Donel,   Mr.  Connell   O'Donel,    and  Mr. 
Stewart,  will  afibrd  them  ample  redress ;  these 
magistrates,  although  few  in  number  are  most 
efiicient,  and  act  with  the  greatest  strictness 
and  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
The  police  who  are  stationed  in  the  island 
have  received  general   directions   to   aflbrd 
them,  not  only  protection,  but  every  facility 
in  a  legal  way  for  obtaining  redress  for  any 
grievance  they  may  have  to  complain  of ;  they 
accompany  them  whenever  they  require  their 
assistance  for  protection,  and  on  several  occa* 
sions  they  have  been  called  on  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  they  have  facilitated  their  having  sum- 
monses served  for  them,  by  giving  protection 
to  the  summons  server,  which  they  thought 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  their  com« 
plaints  before  the  magistrates ;  and  they  have 
endeavoured  (hot  I  am  sorry  to  say  ineflecta* 
ally)  to  try  to  restrain  the  people  from  shouting 
and  hooting  after  them.    As  to  the  case  of 
Cassidy,  the  national  schoolmaster  which  is 
represented  in  a  document  drawn  up  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Baylie,  and  signed  '  Matthias  Baines/ 
if  Mr.  Baylie  had  brought  it  before  the  magis* 
trates,  he  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  redress. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Holean,  also  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  national 
schools  there,  vras  lately  convicted  before  the 
magistrates^and  sentenced  to  two  months'  im« 
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prisoDiuent  or  a  fioe  of  two  pounds,  for  a  very 
unprovoked  assault  committed  by  him  and 
another  man  on  two  persons  connected  with 
the  Achili  colony.  Doih  these  men  who  com- 
mitted the  assault  were  punished  by  the  magis- 
trates— a  proof  they  are  ready  to  do  their  duty 
when  called  on.  Uolean  suffered  his  confine- 
menty  and  has  since,  as  I  am  informed,  returned 
to  his  situation  as  schoolmaster.  I  see  no 
remedy  for  these  disgraceful  and  annoying 
proceedings,  but  having  the  law  carried  into 
effect  with  strictness  and  impartiality^  and 
which  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say,  the  magis- 
trates are  anxious  to  effect." 

The  hon.  Member  also  alluded  to  the 
case  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Duff  with  the  preaching  of  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Delany.  It  happened  that 
Captain  Dufif  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  officers  under  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  his  wish 
to  state,  that  his  arrest  of  Mr.  Delany  and 
his  conduct  to  that  individual  were  not 
unauthorised  and  unjust ;  but  he  had  been 
censured  for  his  conduct  in  this  respect. 
The  decision  that  he  had  come  to  on  this 
question  had  been  reversed,  and  he  had 
been  removed  from  the  station  where  he 
was  placed.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Duff  thought,  that  he  was  doing  his 
duty,  and  pursuing  that  course  which  was 
calculated  to  preserve  peace,  and  he  was 
not  singular  in  this  respect,  but  still  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not  held 
by  the  Government  to  have  been  justifi- 
able. He  would,  however,  read  a  letter 
on  this  subject  which  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Government  by  Mr.  M. 
Saunderson,  of  Castlejamcs  town,  the  gen. 
tleman  to  whom  it  was  written.  The 
letter  came  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
a  Protestant  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Belturbet,  July  6, 1836. 

*'  Sir,—* Feeling  aware  of  the  anxiety  you 
have  always  evinced  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  county,  and  having,  as  a  magistrate,  often 
experienced  the  value  and  importance  of  your 
good  advice  on  many  occasions,  I  beg  now  to 
state  a  circumstance  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred here,  in  which  the  peace  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  vitally  connected,  and  which  I 
beg  to  solicit  from  you,  as  deputy-lieutenant, 
your  assistance  and  counsel  how  I  shall  pro- 
ceed should  a  similar  occurrence  take  place, 
which  I  have  reason  to  suppose  may  be  the 
case.  On  Wednesday  th^  32nd  June,  a  per- 
son styling  himself  the  rev.  Mr.  Delany,  a 
reformed  priest,  preached  in  the  Methodist 
meeting-house  against  the  errors  of  Popery, 
inviting  all  Roman  Catholics  to  come  and 
hear  him.    A  large  congregation  of  persons 


assembled^  and,  although  his  language  on  that 
occasion  called  forth  much  disapprobation  and 
discontent,  he  got  a  patient  hearing.  On 
Friday  the  24th  June,  he  called  upon  mc 
to  state  his  intention  to  preach  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  market-place  of  this  town ;  that 
he  apprehended  a  riot  would  be  the  result, 
and  requested  I  would  take  proper  steps  to 
protect  him.  After  taking  his  sworn  deposi- 
tions to  that  effect,  I  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  the  awful  responsibility  he  incurred  in 
assembling  such  a  multitude  of  persons  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  religious  opmions,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  police  lorce  I  then 
had  at  my  command  being  8u£Scient  to  prevent 
a  riot,  should  such  occur*  I  persuaded  him 
to  preach  in  the  Methodist  house,  to  admit  his 
congregation  by  tickets,  and  I  was  confident 
there  would  not  be  any  disturbance.  In  this 
he  took  my  advice.  For  some  time  previous 
immense  crowds  of  people,  of  all  creeds, 
were  assembling  to  this  place  of  worship,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  (seven  o'clock)  the 
reverend  gentleman  took  his  position  in  the 
window  of  this  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  persons  outside  to  hear  him.  On 
his  commencing  to  preach  great  shouting  and 
hallooing  began  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  his  oeing  heard,  and  a 
general  excitement  took  place.  Mr.  Nixon,  a 
magistrate  who  was  there,  used  his  exertions 
to  preserve  the  peace;  and  having  but  four 
police,  and  not  finding  his  influence  of  any 
avail  in  obtaining  order,  called  on  a  party  of 
the  Scots  Grey,  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
Before  the  dragoons  had  reached  the  scene  of 
action,  T  had  arrived,  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  meeting  having  sent  to  me  for  my  pro- 
tection. I  found  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
riot.  The  moment  I  made  my  appearance  I 
was  saluted  by  great  cheering  from  the  crowd ; 
and  after  remonstrating  with  them  and  re- 
questing them  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting- 
house, they  took  my  advice,  assuring  me  there 
would  not  be  any  rioting.  I  regret  to  say, 
the  rev.  Mr.  Delany's  conduct  upon  the  occa- 
sion was  not  that  of  a  Christian  minister  of 
the  gospel  who  wished  to  preach  peace  and 
conciliate  all  parties.  Not  deeming  me  suffi- 
ciently active  in  using  coercive  means  with 
the  dragoons  to  obtain  for  him  a  hearing,  he 
addressed  the  multitude  in  something  very 
near  the  following  words,  pointing  to  me, 
saying,  *  I  was  a  Popish  Protestant,  and  I 
would  take  as  much  delight  in  the  spilling  of 
his  blood  as  the  veriest  Papist  in  that  assem- 
bly.' Was  this  the  description  of  language 
which  should  be  used  by  thepreacher  of  peace 
and  goodwill  to  men?  This  address  had 
caused  such  indignation  and  excitement 
amongst  the  crowd,  who  were  well  aware  I 
was  using  my  best  exertions  to  obtain  peace 
without  bloodshed,  that  Mr.  Nixon  brought 
the  military  into  the  preaching-house  yard,  and 
turned  the  people  out.    The  reverend  gentle-* 
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man  shortly  after  ceased  ])reaching,  and  I  | 
escorted  him  in  safety  to  the  head  inn,  and 
dispersed  this  immense  mob  without  a  single 
breach  of  the  peace.  This  statement  I  can 
substantiate  by  the  testimony  of  most  respect- 
able witnesses  if  required ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent, if  some  strong  measures  are  not  adopted 
to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  taking  place, 
bloodshed  will  be  the  result. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Fleming. 

"  To  Alexander  Saunderson,  Esq.,  8cc.  &c. 
Deputy  Lieut.,  Castlejamesiown." 

In  pursuing,  bowc?er,  tbc  conduct  which 
he  did,  and  in  arresting  Mr.  Delany,  the 
Goveniment  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  the  proceeding,  and  removed  Mr.  DufF 
from  his  situation  in  that  county.  As  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
respecting  Mr.  Duff,  he  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  that  gentleman  had  been  made 
a  sub.inspector  long  before  the  period 
alluded  to  by  him.  To  show,  however, 
that  the  doctrines  of  peace  preached  by  Mr. 
Delany  were  not  exactly  in  conformity  with 
his  practice,  he  might  mention  that  Mr.  De- 
lany had,  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Dufl''s 
removal,  been  trie^  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  an  assault,  and  had  been  found  guilty, 
and  had  been  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment.  The  hon.  Member  quoted 
some  instances  uf  violent  language  that 
had  been  used  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. No  man  could  reprobate  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage, not  only  as  derogatory  to  religion, 
but  as  disgraceful  to  the  sacred  functions 
of  a  clergyman.  But  was  this  an  offence 
to  be  met  with  only  on  one  side — was  the 
use  of  this  species  of  provocation  limited 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  ?  He  would  read 
another  oflicial  report  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, which  would  show  the  nature  of 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Delany  and 
others  towards  the  clergymen  professing 
the  creed  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.     It  was  as  follows :— - 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival  at 
Killisnndra  yesterday  morning,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Macleod,  CM.,  requisition  as  per 
copy  annexed  had  been  previously  sent  to 
Cavan  and  Belturbct,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Saun- 
derson and  Mr.  Galbrailh,  for  the  attendance 
of  the  troops.  It  being  the  market-day,  and 
for  some  days  previously  announced  that  Mr. 
Delany  would  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass  in  English,  disturbance  was  naturally 
expected.  lie  commenced  at  about  two  and 
ended  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  Vast  crowds 
were  assembled ;  and  on  his  return  from  the 
meeting-house  nothing  but  the  troops,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  being  drawn  right  across  the 


streets,  could  have  restrained  the  people,  who 
followed  as  far  as  they  could,  yelbng  and 
cheering.  We  had  police  patrols  kept  up 
through  the  town,  which,  with  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  leaders,  had  the  desired  effect, 
though  the  people  were  exasperated  beyond 
description.  Mr.  Galbraith,  J.  P.,  applied  for 
some  police  to  be  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  but  which  wo  declined  allowing.  It 
may  not  bo  unnecessary  to  remark,  Uiat  yes- 
terday neither  Mr.  Martin  nor  Mr.  Saunderson 
appeared  at  the  meeting-house,  whether  from 
disgust  at  Mr.  Delany 's  expressions,  or  an 
order  of  the  primate,  1  am  unable  to  say;  and 
in  order  to  convey  to  his  excellency's  mind, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  some  cause  for 
being  exasperated,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  Mr.  Delany 's  expressions,  which  I 
myself  heard  on  lliursday,  as  also  chief  con- 
stable Keek.'' 

And  here  he  would  remark,  and  he  did 
so  with  great  regret  and  reluctance ;  but 
as  a  free  picture  had  been  drawn  by  the 
honourable  Member  of  the  violent  language 
used  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  he 
thought  that  he  was  bound  in  justice  to 
show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  provoca- 
tions which  they  received  from  the  other 
side.  These  were  the  expressions  used  by 
Mr.  Delany  on  the  occasion  in  question  :*- 

**  Now,  as  to  the  sacrament,  mind,  my 
hearers,  the  Scripture  tells  you  not  one  bone 
of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  broken.  Though  the 
priest  give  you  fifty  pieces  of  bread,  and  tell 
you  thereby  making  fifty  little  Jesuses;  and 
that  they  first  put  it  into  the  chalice,  and  mix 
it  with  the  wine,  take  a  drink,  and  then  have 
a  belly  full  of  little  Christs." 

On  this  expression  loud  and  general 
laughter  took  place,  Mr.  Delany  being  the 
first  to  lead  in  it  by  sneeringly  remarking, 
'^  He  had  not  yet  lost  the  knack  of  doing 
the  business."  When  such  language  was 
used  by  those  who  called  themselves  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  and  by  divines  of  a 
Church  which  professed  to  regard  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  conse- 
crated, he  could  only  designate  it  as  being 
in  his  own  view  the  most  disgusting  and 
offensive  ribaldry,  but  in  the  view  of 
sincere  Roman  Catholics  it  must  have  as- 
sumed a  character  that  made  him  cease 
almost  to  wonder,  that  they  should  have 
forgotten  even  the  sanctity  of  the  roof 
under  which  they  were  assembled,  and 
only  have  remembered  that  God  is 
greater  than  his  temple.  There  was 
another  case  to  which  he  should  refer, 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  allude 
to  amongst  the  attacks  which  he  said  had 
been  made  on  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Ireland^  not  because  the  hon.  Gentleman 
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was  unwilling  that  his  canvass  should  he  I  painful  necessity  I  was  then,  as  I  am  at  present, 
filled  up,  for  he  talked  of  his  limited  know-    under,  of  seeking  to  recover,  by  legal  proceed- 


ledge  of  Ireland,  and  added  that  he  should 
leave  it  to  others  to  fill  up  the  picture  that 
he  had  attempted  to  draw.  The  following 
letter  was  addressed  by  an  hon.  Member 

m 

to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 

in  Ireland: — 

^  Reverend  Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  indulge 
me  with  the  particulars  of  the  attack  made  upon 
your  Church,  and  threatened  upon  your  house 
and  family,  on  February  3,  1837.  What  1 
particularly  wish  to  know  is — 1st.  If  you  had 
given  any  provocation  to  the  Romish  party,  by 
preaching  against  their  doctrines!*  2nd.  If 
your  suspicion  lights  upon  any  parties,  and 
whether  that  part^  is  out  of  your  parish ;  if  the 
general  terms  on  which  you  are  with  your 
Roman  Catholic  parishioners  are  amicable? 
3rd.  If  you  can  trace  any  instigation  of  the 
priest  to  the  assault?  4th.  What  steps  the 
Government  have  taken  to  detect  and  punish 
the  offenders  ?  5th.  If  you  know  of  any  other 
assault  on  the  persons  or  property  (not  tithe 
property)  of  the  clergy  since  the  summer  of 
1835?  I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  my  ap- 
plying to  you  on  public  grounds,  and  will 
kindly  favour  me  with  an  early  answer. 
Address  to  me,  London.— I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.  COLQUHOUN." 

He  would  now  read  the  reply  sent  to 
this  communication,  in  which  he  hoped  the 
House  would  perceive  that  the  4th  question, 
relating  to  the  steps  which  the  Government 
of  Ireland  had  taken  in  respect  to  this  out- 
rage, was  satisfactorily  answered  :— 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  my 
apparent  neglect  in  delaying  to  reply  tp  your 
favour  of  the  9th  instant,  but  it  was  caused  in 
some  measure  by  your  letter  having  been  sent 
to  a  wrong  post  town,  whence  it  was  for- 
warded by  a  circuitous  route  from  Dublin,  just 
as  I  was  leavinff  home  on  business  of  import- 
ance. In  compliance  with  your  request  to  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  an  attack  made 
upon  my  church  and  threatened  on  myself,  I 
have  to  mention,  that  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 16, 1837,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
windows  of  the  church  of  Cloumethan  were 
demolished  by  a  mob  during  the  preceding 
night.  Of  course  I  lost  not  a  moment  afler- 
wards  in  acquainting  the  Government  here  with 
the  unhappy  occurrence,  and  the  result  was, 
that  my  communication  received  most  prompt 
attention.  An  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  outrage  was  immediately  set  on 
foot,  and  was  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders  was 
proclaimed  and  published  in  The  Gazette; 
rewards  for  private  information  were  also  held 
out,  though,  I  lament  to  add,  without  success. 
No  doubt  whatever  exists  that  in  this  case  the 
Sissault  on  the  church  was  occasioned  by  the 


ings,  a  large  amount  of  clerical  income  due  by 
my  Roman  Catholic  parishioners.    One  indi* 
vidual,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion, openly  declared,  that  '  if  Mr.  Short  had 
remained  quiet  about  his  tithes,  neither  him- 
self nor  his  church  would  have  been  annoyed.' 
So  strong,  in  truth ,  is  the  combination  existing 
in  this  country  against  the  payment  of  tithe, 
and  so  close  the  confederacy  formed  bv  the 
rural  population,  in  many  districts,  to  shelter 
those  who  are  guilty  of  aggression  against  the 
Established  Church,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  amount  of  reward  that 
could  be  named  would  be  found  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  conviction  of  the  offending  parties. 
The  influence  of  terror,  so  well  understood  in 
Ireland,  most  commonly  operates  to  deter  per-i 
sons  from  giving  information,  and  I  am  even 
disposed  to  think,  that  sometimes  funds  are 
not  wanted  to  stimulate  the  ill-disposed  to  acts 
of  violence,  and  afterwards  protect  them  from 
the    consequence.      However  this    may  be, 
very  active  exertions  were  used  by  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  local  magistracy  under  their 
authority,  to  detect  the  offenders  on  the  late 
occasion,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  has,  with  much  consideration, 
ordered  a  protection  post  of  police  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  my  premises.    But,  sir,  much  as  I 
have    reason    to    value    the    assistance   thus 
afforded  as  a  means  of  guarding  my  church 
from  further   outrage,  and,    perhaps,  of  in- 
creasing my  personal  security,  the  experience 
of  every  day,  coupled  with  considerations  of  a 
different  nature,  force  me  to  acknowledge  that 
I  would  feel  much  greater  confidence  in  a 
timely  legislative  enactment  that  should  at 
once  rescue  the  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  those  heart-sickening  conflicts  in  the  asser- 
tion of  our  temporal  rights,  which  unquestion« 
ably  weaken,  and  will  soon  destroy,  every 
vestige  of  moral  influence  we  ma^  as  yet  retain 
among  the  people.    I  know,  mdeed,  that  I 
speak  not  only  my  own  but  the  sentiments  of 
many  wiser  and  better  men  than  myself  (some 
having  greater,  some  less,  interest  in  the  matter 
of  tithes),  when  I  declare  it  to  be  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  were  it  even  as  certain  as  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  contrary  that  our  clergy  can  succeed 
for  a  few  years  longer  in  recovering  a  portion 
of  their  income  through  the  agency  of  law  pro* 
ceedings,  still  it  must  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice 
dearly  purchased — no  less  than  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  itself.    By  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
spiritual  influence  which  she  would  fain  seek 
to  maintain  in  the  hearts  and  affiections  of  all 
mankind — an  influence  that  is  not  confined  to 
the  membera  of  her  own  pale,  but  would  en- 
deavour to  win  its  way  even  amongst  those  who 
most  '  oppose  themselves.'    I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  this  digression,  but  having  the 
honour  of  writing  to  a  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Legislature,  1 1  could  not  resist   the 
impulse  I  feel  just  to  glance  at  a  subject  that 
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strikes  me  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  in 
the  present  juncture.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, in  reply  to  your  query, '  whether  I  know 
of  any  other  sssault  on  the  persons  or  property 
(not  tithe  property)  of  the  clergy  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1835?^  that  I  know  not  of  any." 

Now,  really,  when  he  saw  the  laborioiu 
arts  to  which  GeDtlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  resorted — the  persevering 
spirit  of  inquisition — the  anxious  hunting 
out  of  grievances— the  ingenious  suggestions 
of  complaints — wishing  to  know,  for  in- 
stance, on  what  general  terms  the  person 
addressed  was  with  regard  to  the  Catholics 
of  his  parish,  and  whether  he  could  attri- 
bute anything  of  what  had  occurred  to  the 
priest — when  he  considered  all  the  means 
of  inviting  accusation  which  had  been  put 
in  operation  for  the  occasion,  he  must  say  he 
was  less  tempted  to  wonder  than  he  other- 
wise should  have  been,  that  the  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  had  been  able  this  evening  to  pro- 
duce even  such  a  budget  of  complaints  as  he 
had  unfolded ;  and,  in  acceding  to  the  hon. 
Member's  motion,  though  on  other  occasions 
he  may  have  directed  some  of  his  inquiries 
and  hints  in  more  credulous  quarters  than 
in  the  case  last  quoted  to  the  House,  he 
had  no  doubt,  that  when  those  returns 
were  presented  they  would  prove  that  the 
Government  of  Ireland  had  been  uniformly 
and  as  successfully  exerting  itself  for  the 
repression  of  outrages,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  and  of  individual 
safety. 

Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  accused  the  Catholic 
priests  of  taking  part  in  political  matters, 
be  should  reflect  whether  the  clergymen  of 
the  Protestant  persuasion  were  not  equally 
amenable  to  that  charge.  The  clergy 
were  openly  and  avowedly  partisans,  parti- 
culariy  at  elections ;  and  he  could  not  see 
why  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  should 
be  less  at  liberty  in  that  respect  than  those 
of  any  other  denomination.  He  could 
assert,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  several 
Catholic  tenants  in  his  own  borough  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  houses  by  Pro- 
testant clergymen  for  the  votes  they  had 
given  at  the  election.  With  respect  to 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  taking  away  the  Protestant 
Bible  from  the  Protestants,  he  could  only 
say,  that  in  this  country,  and  that  very  re. 
cently,  something  of  an  equally  unjustifi- 
able description  had  occurred.  He  would 
remind  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Middlesex  house  of  correction 
bad  lately  stated  to  the  magistrates,  that 


he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take 
away  the  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books 
from  the  prisoners  of  that  persuasion,  and 
substitute  Protestant  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books  in  their  room.  It  was  not  fair 
then,  to  represent  such  interferences  as, 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  could  not 
be  more  earnestly  anxious  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reform* 
ation  in  Ireland  than  he  was.  But  there 
were  individuals  who  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  those  religious  opinions  to  which 
they  professed  adhesion,  and  poisoned  the 
sources  of  what  was  common  to  all  reli- 
gious persua8ions*»religiou8  charity.  This 
was  the  class  of  the  community  whom  the 
hon.  Gentleman  strongly  and  naturally 
represented  on  the  present  occasion — those 
who  exaggerated  religious  prejudices,  and 
wished  to  add  to  political  division  the 
bigotry  of  religious  dissension.  Admiring, 
as  he  did,  the  country  to  which  the  hon* 
Member  belonged,  admiring  it  for  its 
eminence  in  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace, 
he  must  say,  that  they  owed  the  greater 
part  of  the  religious  heartburnings  and 
animosities  which  now  distracted  Ireland 
to  the  mischief-making  Scotchmen  who  had 
come  amongst  them.  Scotchmen,  who. 
Judging  from  their  own  narrow  minds  and 
illil&rcu  feelings,  had  sought  to  impart  to 
that  country  not  what  was  generous  and 
enlightened  in  their  own,  but  that  which 
was  peculiar,  and  had  done  more  mischief 
to  the  cause  of  religious  truth  in  Ireland 
than  all  the  exertions  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  ever  could  remedy.  There 
seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  pacifying  religious 
differences ;  the  establishment  of  the  KiU 
dare-place  Society  was  a  great  step  to  that 
end,  but  a  mission  of  Scotchmen  had  visited 
Ireland,  of  whom  Mr.  Pringle  and  Captain 
Gordon  were  chosen  as  the  apostles,  who, 
in  the  height  of  their  presumption,  in  the 
intensity  of  their  self-confidence,  conceived 
themselves  qualified  by  calling  meetings  in 
market-places  to  settle  the  most  profound 
and  mysterious  questions  of  theology,  points 
on  which  the  wisest  men  of  Christendom 
had  been  at  issue  for  ages.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  ill-feeling  which 
now  existed  to  the  prejudicial  efforts  of 
these  religious  mountebanks.  God  knew 
at  that  time  they  had  enough  of  political 
contention ;  but  the  spirit  of  disagreement 
had  not  yet  worked  its  way  into  the  fright- 
ful arena  of  polemical  discussion.    Before 
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the  Scotch  mission  religious  parties  in  Ire- 
land were  advancing  calmly  and  quietly  in 
perfect  peace^  and  there  would  now  have 
been  little  animosity  but  for  the  machine* 
tions  of  these  men — men  steeped  in  fana- 
ticism^  who    cast  aside  all  that  was  va- 
luable in  religion,  and  retained  only  the 
fiery  intolerance  of  zealots.     If  these  men 
had  not  come  among  the  Irish,  they  would 
have  stood  in  a  very  different  position  with 
respect  to  religious  truth  from  that  which 
they  now  occupied.     Hon*  Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  cheered  the  letter  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  the  clergyman  referred  to  by  his 
noble  Friend,  as  if  the  questions  put  in  it 
had  been  plain  and   ingenuous  questions. 
But  he  should  like  to  know  if  these  ques* 
tions  were  sent  over  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  some  Scotch  seeker 
of  grievances — he  would  not  suppose  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
he  would  suppose  that  a  Cameronian  mi- 
nister was   asked   to  state  the  grievances 
which  he  might  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
6f  any  Erastian  supporter  of  prelacy.    Was 
it  not  easy  in  this  way  to  get  up  any  num- 
ber of  charges,  |and  would  not  effects,  the 
most  injurious  to  the  religious  peace  of  the 
country,  be  produced  by  such  a  system  ?  A 
more  complete  attempt  to  establish  an  in- 
quisition as  to  a  certain  point  was  never 
made  by  an  individual  who  possessed  no 
greater    authority  or  influence  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock.     In  Venice 
a  power  was  eiven   of  casting  criminal 
charges  against  individuals  into  the  mouth 
of  the  lion ;  but  that  marble  lion  was  un- 
conscious of   the  means  taken  to  bring 
forward  those  accusations.    Now,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  certainly  no  lion ;  but  he 
was  at  least  as  capable  of  receiving  inform- 
,  ation  as  any  open-mouthed  image  of  a  lion 
that  ever  was  made  the  receptade  of  secret 
charges.     like  the  marble  Hon  at  Venice, 
he  was  all  mouth,  all  eyes,  all  ears,  to 
admit  information,  but  no  more  capable  of 
making  a  true  use  of  the  information  he 
received.     Nor  did  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ceive any  information  but  such  as  it  was 
rible  to  turn  to  his  purpose.    In  short, 
believed  the  marble  lion  might  have 
made  an  equally  just  and  proper  use  of  his 
information  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  so  satisfactorily  applied  his  information 
in  the  overflowing  of  his  Christian  charity, 
and  in  the  abundance  of  his  good-will,  to 
the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity m  Ireland.    The  charges  made  by 
me    hon.  Gentleman    against  his    noble 
Friend  (Lord  Morpeth)  {md  the  Executive 


of  Ireland  reminded  him  in  their  character 
of  Falstaff — there  was  the  small  morsel  of 
bread  or  truth  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
sack  or  falsehood.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  throughout  judged  merely  as  a  partisan, 
seen  through  a  distorted  medium,  and  ap^ 
plied  the  prism  which  he  held  to  his  eyes 
in  order  to  distort  at  once  and  to  discolour 
every  object  he  looked  upon.     He  would 
say,  without  meaning  any  disrespect,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  treated  these  subjects 
in  such  a  partisan  spirit,  that  he  could 
attach  no  sort  of  importance  to  the  declara* 
tions  he  made.     The  hon.  Gentleman's 
account  of  his  conversation  with  Mr,  Price, 
as  compared  with   Mr.  Price's  own  evi- 
dence, upon  oath,   before    the   House  of 
Lords,  would  furnish  an  excellent  example 
of  how  far  the  hon.  Gentleman's  declara- 
tions were  to  be  defended.     The  difficulty 
of  getting  at  truth  in  Ireland— *such  was 
the  prevalence  and  violence  of  party  spirit 
•—was  notorious ;  the  difficulty  was  enor- 
mous even  to  those  who,  like  himself,  lived 
in  and  were  acquainted  with  Ireland ;  but 
how  much  more  difficult  must  the  task 
become  to  a  casual  visitor !  Yet  that  casual 
visitor,  if  he  were  not  consummately  con- 
fident in  the  force  of  his  own  talents,  ought, 
at  least,  to  feel  some  misgivings  as  to  his 
power  of  overcoming  that  difficulty,  which 
those  who  lived  in,  and  were  acquainted 
with,  the  country  felt  so  strongly — ought, 
at  least,  to  use  that  information  which  he 
had  such  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  for 
the  purpose   of  disseminating  that  good 
feeling  among  the  people  of  Ireland  which 
all  her  well-wishers  desired   to  see  esta- 
blished, instead  of  using  that  information 
as  a  farthing-candle,  as  a  beggarly  rush- 
light, to  blow  up  the  magazine  of  com- 
bustibles which  unfortunately  existed  in 
that  country.  These  discussions  were  pain- 
ful to  the  House ;  and  much  more  painful 
to  Irish  Members.     But,  however  painful, 
were  they  able,  except  in  the  spirit  of  most 
furious  partisanship,    to  say  that   either 
party,  in  this  contest  in  Ireland,  was  per* 
fectly  right  ?     No  bue  on  his  side  of  the 
House  would  attempt  to  justify  those  out- 
rages, on  which  so  much  had  been  said. 
But  the  question  was,  how  it  was  possible 
to  improve  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  ?    It  was  not  for  those  who  brought 
forward  discussions  of  this  kind— it  was 
not  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  step  in  to 
add  to  the  exasperation  of  party  feeling, 
which  was  so  prevalent,  without  incurring 
a  fearful  responsibility.     The  advance  of 
religion  in  that  countxy  was  not  to  be 
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effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  political 
discuBsion,  and  they  who  had  the  good  of 
that  country  at  heart  would  proceed  inde- 
pendently, he  hoped,  of  the  exertions  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  their  successful  en- 
deaTours  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable 
object. 

Mr.  Qaulhum  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
the  roost  singular  speech,  he  must  say, 
especially  considering  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  which  preceded  it,  that  ever  it 
had  been  his  fortune  to  hear  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House.  In 
the  opening  of  his  speech  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had   inculcated   the  superior 
importance    and    obligation    of   charity, 
while  he  had  dealt  largely  in  every  impu- 
tation that  could  be  cast  on  his  hon.  Friend, 
whether  as  regarded  his  religious  opinions 
or  his  political  acts,  and  that  in  expressions 
not  quite  consistent,  he  thought,  with  that 
charity  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
professed,  and  which  enforced  the  doctrine 
of  doing  no  evil  to  one's  neighbour.    But, 
not  content  with  casting  those  aspersions 
on  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  extended  them 
to  the  country  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
was  a  native.     [iVb,  no.]     He  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did   not  represent   the  hon. 
Member  as  being  peculiarly  objectionable, 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  in  dealing 
with  a  different  nation  and  a  church  to 
which  he  did  not  belong.     He  must  ex- 
press the   greatest  astonishment  at  the 
line  taken    by    the    right  hon.   Gentle- 
man in   his  speech;  he  could  not  per- 
ceive the  proprietv  of  indulging,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  indulged,  in  diatribes 
of  this  kind  against  a  whole  people,  or 
speaking  of  certain  of  them  as  itinerant 
mountebanks.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  even  gone  the  length  of  expressing  a 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock;  but 
in  doing  so  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
certainly  forgotten  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.     Did  the 
noble  secretary  deny  the  existence  of  those 
outrages  which  they  must  all  lament? 
Quite  the  contrary.    The  noble   Lord's 
answer  was  '*  1  don't  dispute  the  facts  of 
these  outrages  on  clergymen,  but  I  make 
my  defence" — a  defence  the  most  ex- 
traordinary he  must  confess  that  ever  he 


any    Administration— '' by  showing    that 
outrages  as  violent  in  their  nature  have 
been  perpetrated'on  other  clergymen  by  the 
opposite  party ;  both  parties  are  violent ; 
each  oppresses  the  other."     But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  indulged  himself  in 
another  observation,  and  that  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature  that  ever  he  had  heard 
of;  for  he  had  said,  that  these  casual 
visitors  of  Ireland  were   in  the  habit  of 
forming  very  loose  estimates  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in   Ireland;    they  could 
form  no  idea  of  what  policy  it  might  be 
right  to    employ  towards  that  country, 
from  any   thing  they  could  see  [in  a  six 
weeks'   view.     They  ran  away  with  the 
most  absurd  notions  on  the  subject,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  warned 
the  House  against  adopting  their  repre- 
sentations.    Now    this,    perhaps,   might 
have  been  a  valid  objection  on   the  part 
of  any  other  set  of  men  than  those  who 
occupied   the   Ministerial    benches,  who 
founded,  he  believed,  their  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  and  to  political 
credit — for  on  what  was  the  great  measure 
founded  which   had  lately   been  canied 
through   the   House — on  what  was    the 
Poor  Relief  Bill  for  Ireland  based  ?    Why, 
on  the  information  which  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  had  gathered  from  one  who  was 
but  six  weeks  in  the  country.     Had  they 
relied  in  constructing  that  measure  on  the 
experience  and  information  of  persons  well 
acquainted   with  Ireland,  who    had  been 
engaged  for  years  in  collecting  information 
on  the  subject  ?     No ;  they  relied  on  the 
representations  of  a  casual  visitor^  who 
was  described  as  having  travelled  through 
the  country  with  more  than  the  usual  rate 
of  velocity.     But  he  supposed  it  would  be. 
said  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  not  a  Scotch- 
man and  not  liable  to  that  obliquity  of 
vision   which  belongs  to   casual  visitors. 
With  respect  to  the  letter  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  address  to  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
they  were  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  is  was  on  his  part  an  extremely  im- 
proper way  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  facts  to  invite  a  clergy- 
man who  had  been  grossly  insulted  to  give 
some  details  respecting  the  grievous  in- 
juries which  he  had  sustained.     The  facts 
were  not,    however,    if  he  remembered 
rightly,  denied  by  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland.     His  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
I  for  Kilmarnock,  had  asked  for  information 
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communicated  to  him,  and  because  he  did 
so,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  according  to 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman,  that  he  was 
writing  to  an  individual  to  induce  him  to 
trump  up  a  story.     He  had  heard  that 
letter  read,  and  he  must  say  that  he  saw 
nothing  objectionable  in  it.     He  had  risen 
ta  vindicate   his  hon.  Friend  from   the 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him 
by  an  hon.   Member,  who  from   having 
made  charity  his  particular  boast,  had  laid 
himself  particularly  open  to  retort  for  his 
uncharitable  insinuations.     He  lamented 
as  much  as  any  man  the  religious  animosi* 
ties  which  unfortunately  prevailed  in  Ire. 
land.    The   hon.  Member  might  believe 
him  or  not,   as  he  pleased,  but  he  did 
lament  exceedingly  the   violence    which 
prevailed  in  Ireland  in  all  discussions  on 
religious  subjects.     He  would  not  attribute 
the  existence  of  those  religious  animosities, 
as  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  did>  to 
individual  gentlemen  going  from  Scotland 
into  Ireland  on  a  missionary  tour;  nor  yet 
would  he  attribute  it  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Kildare-street  society.     He  believed, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  means  which 
that  society  took  to  disseminate  religious 
instruction,  a  degree  of  interest  had  been 
excited  in  Ireland  on   religious  subjects, 
which  had  made  Protestants,  Presbyterians, 
and  Catholics,   peculiarly  anxious  when 
they  were  discussed.    Tliat  feeling  no  one 
could  blame ;    and  if  it  had  led  for  the 
present  to  a  degree  of  religious  excitement 
which    had    not  previously  prevailed,  he 
was  convinced  that  by  promoting  general 
discussion  upon  religious  topics  it  would 
ultimately  work  more  good  tnan  evil ;  and 
that  after  the  storm,  which  it  had  for  a 
time  created,  had  passed  by,  the  country 
would  benefit  by  having  had  its  attention 
thus  pointedlv  called  to  subjects  of  the 
most  deep  ana  solemn  importance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
explanation,  disclaimed  having  made  any 
attack  either  upon  Scotland  or  upon  the 
Scottish  character.  His  allusion  had  been, 
not  to  Scotchmen  generally,  but  to  two 
Scotch  gentlemen  in  particular,  Mr. 
Pringle  and  Captain  Gordon ;  and  he 
would  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  aposto- 
lical mission  of  the  latter  gentleman  had 
created,  if  not  all,  nearly  all,  the  religious 
animosity  now  existing  in  Ireland.  There 
was  another  point,  also,  on  which  he 
wished  to  set  himself  right  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
represented  him  to  have  denied  theexistence 


of  the  outrages  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilmarnock  had  referred.  Now,  he 
had  done  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would 
not  be  found  any  man  on  either  side  of 
the  House  capable  of  denying  or  palliating 
these  outrages. 

Mr.  Wyse  rose  for  the  purpose  of  justi 
fying  the  mayor  of  Waterford  for  not 
interfering  on  the  occasion,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  referred. 
His  interference  upon  that  occasion  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  led  to  a  far  more 
serious  disturbance  of  the  peace  than  that 
which  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
invectives  which  i^he  preacher  in  thecathe« 
dralcast  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  whom 
he  had  specially  invited  to  hear  his 
discourse.  The  exaggerated  character 
which  had  been  given  to  that  disturbance 
by  the  hon.  Member,  led  him  to  infer,  that 
there  would  be  similar  exaggeration  in  some 
of  the  other  outrages  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. He  reminded  the  hon.  Member 
that  if  he  really  was  anxious  to  spread 
among  the  people  of  Ireland  religious 
truth,  the  first  step  which  he  ought  to 
take  was,  to  treat  them  with  religious 
charity.  If  the  hon.  Member  had  had 
any  regard  to  his  character,  as  an  im- 
partial man,  he  would  have  included  in  his 
motion  a  return  of  the  number  of  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  upon  the 
national  schools  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  number  of  insults 
heaped  upon  the  masters  of  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  pupils.  Until  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  motion  included  a  return  of 
that  kind,  he  should  consider  him  as  a 
mere  partizan,  and  not  as  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  replied  :  He  would  not  . 
allude  to  the  personal  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him.  With  regard 
to  those  brilliant  metaphors  which  had 
been  cast  upon  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  marble  lion,  and 
the  inquisition,  and  such  figures  of  speech, 
he  could  afford  to  pass  them  by,  as  not 
requiring  any  notice  from  him ;  and  as  to 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, drawn  from  some  Tipperary  news- 
paper, of  the  name  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  containing  facts  which  he  had 
never  stated,  and  referring  to  attacks 
upon  clergymen  whose  very  names  he 
had  never  heard,  to  which  he  had  made 
no  reference,  and  which  were  no  more 
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connected  with  the  present  debate,  nor 
with  his  statements,  than  with  any  other 
debate— on  these  he    should    not    con- 
descend  to  waste  one  word  of  comment* 
But  there  was  one  fact  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  on  which,  indeed,  he  had  dwelt 
with  some  detail— the  case  of  Athill,  on 
which   the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  pro- 
duced the  report  of  his  own  constabulary, 
and  that  report  was  so  satisfactory,  cor- 
roborated the  statements  he  had  made, 
and   illustrated  so   clearly  the  policy  of 
Government,  that  the  House  would  per- 
mit him  to  make  a  single  remark  upon  it. 
It  appeared,  that  the  constable  that  lately 
reported  the  state  of  Achill  to  the  Irish 
Government  had  said,  that  the  Protestant 
missionaries  had  employed   violent    lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines.     He  by  no  means  justified  such 
language,  if  it  had  been  employed ;  but 
what  he  had  contended  was,  that  what- 
ever was  the  language  which  a  contro* 
versialist  was  pleased  to  employ,  whether 
violent  or  otherwise,  however  much  to  be 
deprecated  in  point  of  taste,  was  not  to 
be  visited   upon  the  party    by  personal 
assault,  nor  was  his  life  to  be  endangered, 
because  he  had  applied  strong  language 
to  any  set  of  doctrines;  and  yet  the  same 
report  which  the  noble  Lord  had  read, 
and  which  condemned  the   language  of 
one  party»  denounced  not  the  language, 
but  the  acts  of  the  other.     It  declared, 
just  as  he  had  stated,  that  the  priest  of 
Achill  had  instigated  the  people  to  per- 
sonal  outrage    and    murderous  assaults 
upon   these  missionaries,  and  that,  not* 
withstanding    all   the    exertions  of   the 
police,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
restrain  a  part  of  the  people  from  obeying 
these  atrocious  mandates  of  priestly  in- 
cendiaries.    Here  was,   from  the  lips  of 
the  noble  Lord,  from  the   police  report 
which  he  himself  had  produced,  the  full 
confirmation   of  the  statement  in  regard 
to  this  case  he    (Mr.    Colquhoun)  had 
made ;  and  he  ventured  to  predict,  that 
the  returns  for  which  he  had  moved,  if 
made  out  fully,  would  supply  to  all  his 
other  statements  an  equally  distinct  cor- 
roboration. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  a  considerable 
force  had  already  been  maintained  in 
Ireland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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MmvTsft.]    nui.    Reid  «  first  time  t— ConaoUdAtod  ruad. 

Pfttittom  priMitod.  By  tiie  Duke  of  CurvsuurD,  ftom 
OateibeBd,  and  by  the  Marqu«is  of  Suoo,  tarn  Akton. 
Amenham,  Bucks,  Shei»ton,  Belfiut,  aad  from  the  Fe- 
males  of  Whitehayen,  for  the  AboUtion  of  Kegro  Appn». 
tSeeship.-«By  tfio  Marquess  of  Sumo,  fttm  flie  High 
Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury  of  the  oountv  of  Mayo,  ^itint 
the  IrUh  Poor  Relief  BilL~By  the  Duke  of  RicBMoito, 
ftom  the  Deaa  and  aergy  of  Waterfbrd,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  and  othor  Inhafaitanta,  that  thedafna 
of  the  able-bodied  and  the  Impotent  fttuper  might  not  be 
confounded  in  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  BiU. 


»>»■■**  ««»»#*'»v#*  — 


Contagion.]  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
said,  he  rose  to  present  a  petition,  which, 
though  it  came  from  a  single  individual, 
related  to  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
the  pauper  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
As  the  statements  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion  were  of  a  very  grave  and  serious  kind, 
he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  be  knew 
nothing  about  the  petitioner,  and  that  he 
could  not  give  his  personal  attestation  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  adverted  to 
by  him,  but  which,  the  petitioner  said,  he 
was  prepared  to  prove.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  made  inquiry  as  to  one  important 

allegation  set  forth  by  the  petitioner 

namely,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  in- 
vention to  promote  the  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  bodies,  which  had  been 
approved  of  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie ;  and 
this  he  had  ascertained  to  be  the  fact. 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  by  the  1 3th 
section  of  the  Act  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
William  4th,  which  related  to  schools  of 
anatomy,  it  was  directed,  that  the  bodies 
of  paupers,  after  undergoing  anatomical 
examination,  should  be  interred ;  but  that 
instead  of  paupers*  remains  being  so  in- 
terred, the  common  practice  was  to  put  a 
large  mass  of  the   remains  of  different 
persons  together  in  vessels  and  to  bury 
them  promiscuously.    The  petitioner  then 
stated,  that  he  had  discovered  a  mode  of 
promoting    the    rapid   decomposition   of 
animal  bodies,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was  calculated  to  be 
of  considerable  public  benefit,  by  diminish- 
ing the  chances  of  contagion.     The  right 
rev.  Prelate  said  he  should  move,  after 
the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table,  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  certain  cases  that 
had  occurred  under  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  ought  to  have  made  some  inquiry 
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into  these  sUtemenU  before  be  proposed 
to  refer  the  petition  to  a  Committee  of 
that  House.  He  much  regretted,  that  the 
right  re?.  Prelate  had  not  acquired  some 
information  as  to  the  truth  of  those  alle- 
gations before  be  bad  taken  so  much 
pains  to  make  them  public.  But,  whether 
they  were  true  or  not,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  possible  connexion  the  subject 
of  the  petition  had,  or  could  have,  with 
the  new  Poor-law.  If  there  had  been  a 
Committee  sitting  on  the  Anatomy  Bill, 
he  could  understand  why  such  a  petition 
should  be  referrecl  to  it ;  but  he  could  not 
imagine  why  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  alluded  to  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  It  would,  however,  appear  as  if 
some  persons  wished  to  throw  on  the 
Poor-law  Bill  the  odium  of  certain  affairs 
which  were  said  to  have  occurred  under 
the  Anatomy  Act,  but  with  which  (sup- 
posing they  turned  out  to  be  true)  the 
new  Poor-law  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  already 
stated,  that  he  did  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition,  but  he  had  also  stated,  that 
the  petitioner  pledged  himself  to  prove 
their  truth.  That  being  the  case,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  those  allegations.  In  his 
opinion  their  Lordships  would  not  do 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  receive  a  pe- 
tition respectfully  worded,  and  allow  the 
petitioner  to  substantiate  his  statements. 
He  admitted,  with  the  noble  Earl,  that 
the  matter  complained  of  did  not  affect 
the  new  Poor-law,  but  he  contended  that 
it  did  affect  establishments  formed  under 
that  act ;  for  the  bodies  referred  to  by  the 
petitioner  were  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
died  in  the  union  workhouses  of  this  me- 
tropolis, and  were  disposed  of,  as  he  al- 
leged, in  a  very  improper  manner.  He 
(the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  did  not  say,  that  a 
single  point  of  the  petitioner's  statements 
was  correct,  but  he  hoped  that  the  peti- 
tioner's allegations  would  be  inquired  into, 
and  if  he  had  made  false  representations 
on  this  subject,  he  ought  to  be  covered 
with  that  shame  and  disgrace  which  he 
deserved . 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  had 
looked  over  the  petition,  and  he  could  not 
see  one  syllable  about  union  workhouses 
in  it.  [The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  I  can  set 
the  noble  Duke  right.]  '*  One  at  a  time, 
if  the  right  rev.    Prelate  pleases;    it  is 


more  regular  in  this  House.''  The  peti- 
tion spoke  of  parishes,  without  stating 
whether  they  were  under  the  union  work- 
house system  or  not.  The  Committee  to 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  wished  this 
petition  to  be  referred  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  would  move  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a  separate 
Committee,  to  report  specially  on  this 
subject.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  report  of  such  a  Committee  would  be 
made  in  a  very  short  time ;  and,  if  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  were  proper 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  could  be  done 
in  the  present  Session.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  the  opinion,  that 
if  what  the  petitioner  alleged  was  the  fact, 
it  was  quite  proper  that  the  subject  should 
be  inquired  into. 

Viscount  Melbourne  apprehended  that 
it  was  very  unusual  to  present  a  petition 
calling  for  inquiry  without  special  grounds 
being  laid  down  in  support  of  the  proposi* 
tion.  In  this  case  no  grounds  were  laid 
down  for  any  such  inquiry  as  that  pro- 
posed. It  would  have  been  proper,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
himself  to  have  ascertained  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  petitioner 
before  he  called  for  a  Parliamentary  in-« 
quiry. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  when  a 
Committee  was  sitting  to  investigate  cer- 
tain matters  connected  with  the  interest  of 
the  poor,  he  conceived  that  it  might  also 
inquire  whether  the  statements  contained 
in  this  petition,  and  which  also  affected 
the  poor,  were  well  founded  or  not.  Had 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  on  the 
House  to  appoint  a  Committee,  he  cer- 
tainly in  that  case  should  have  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
inquiry  into  these  allegations.  These 
allegations,  which  were  certainly  of  a  very 
grave  character,  seemed  to  him  so  far 
worthy  of  attention,  as  they  came  from  an 
individual  who  was  the  inventor  of  a  very 
important  process,  which  might  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  reiterated  his  state- 
ment that  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
petition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  In 
fact,  there  was  nothing  in  the  petition 
which  related  in  any  way  to  that  Act. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  petitioner,  might  be  a 
very  respectable  man  for  aught  he  knew, 
but  he   confessed  that  this  petition  ap« 
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peared  to  hitn  to  be  a  puff  for  Mr.  Ro- 
berts's invention. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  the  petition  had 
nothing^  to  do  with  the  Poor-law  Bill,  but 
had  reference  rather  to  the  Anatomy  Re- 
gulation Act. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Church  Commission.]  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  begged  leave  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  as  to  the  course 
which  Ministers  meant  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Church  Commissioners.  Did  they  mean 
to  go  on  with  the  bills  for  carrying  those 
recommendations  into  effect  in  the  present 
Session  ?  It  was  of  great  importance  that 
he  and  his  reverend  brethren  should  be 
apprised  of  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  respecting  those  measures, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
otherwise  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
convenience,  at  once,  of  themselves  and 
of  their  respective  dioceses.  Another 
reason  why  he  deemed  this  information 
necessary  was,  because  he  saw  by  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 
Committee  on  this  particular  subject  would 
be  moved  for  on  that  very  evening.  If 
that  Committee  were  granted,  it  would 
have  to  deal  with  matters,  and  would  im- 
mediately interfere  with  business^  which 
appertained  to  the  Commissioners,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  preamble  of  the  Act  under 
which  they  were  appointed.  Supposing 
that  Committee  to  proceed,  its  labours 
would  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute,  which  the  noble  Viscount,  a  short 
time  ago,  declared  he  would  resist  any 
intention  of  interfering  with.  He  alluded 
to  the  6th  and  7th  William  4th,  cap.  37. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
proceed  with  the  Benefices  Pluralities  Bill, 
and  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  church 
leases  under  deans  and  chapters,  as  early 
as  circumstances  and  the  state  of  the  other 
business  would  permit 

Malta  Commission.]  The  Earl  of 
Ripon  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
for  a  return  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  Commission  sent  out  to  Malta  in  1837. 
Those  expenses,  he  must  say,  were  in- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for 
economy  ought  to  have  created  a  deep 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  every  unnecessary 
expenditure.  He  should  briefly  advert  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Commission,  and 


he  should  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  was 
altogether  useless  and  unnecessary.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  were  no 
matters  respecting  that  island  which  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  Government^ 
but  he  denied,  that  there  were  any  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  Government 
in  running  away  from  its  own  responsi- 
bility, and  putting  it  on  the  shoulders  of 
others,  to  inquire  and  recommend  what 
remedies  should  be  applied.  The  Secre* 
tary  of  State  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
any  information  he  might  want;  all  he 
had  to  do  was,  to  send  out  a  dispatch  to 
the  Governor,  and  he  would,  at  once, 
have  got  more  information  than  any  that 
could  be  obtained  by  gentlemen  sent  out 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
island.  He  could  say,  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  in  the  archives  of  the  Colonial- 
office  abundant  information  was  to  be 
found  on  this  subject.  The  reports  of 
this  Commission,  though  they  had  cost 
the  country  about  5,000/.,  were  not  worth 
51,  The  Commissioners  had  reversed  the 
old  maxim^  **  Ex  nihih  nihil  Jitt"  for  they 
positively  made  a  great  deal  out  of 
nothing.  Let  the  House  just  consider 
what  had  been  done.  A  commission  had 
been  issued  by  the  noble  Lord.  Two 
gentlemen  had  been  sent  out  as  Commis- 
sioners, one  of  them,  of  course,  a  barrister 
of  six  years'  standing.  Now,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  there  was  not,  at  present,  so 
flourishing  a  set  of  men  as  your  barristers 
of  six  years'  standing.  Their  Lordships 
heard,  occasionally,  of  the  distress  of  the 
shipping  interest,  of  the  mercantile  inter- 
est, of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  also 
of  the  poor  under  the  new  system  by 
which  their  affairs  were  administered  :  but 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  devise  a 
pretext  for  asserting  that  your  barristers 
of  six  years'  standing  were  not  in  roost 
flourishing  circumstances.  Those  learued 
gentlemen  had  not  only  the  usual  chances 
of  success  in  their  profession,  if  they  had 
any  talent,  but  they  had  also  the  flattering 
prospect  of  a  good  commissionership  be- 
fore them,  if  they  had  no  talent.  Though 
they  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  great 
seal,  a  commission  under  the  great  seal 
came  easily  within  their  grasp.  Besides, 
a  barrister  of  six  years'  standing,  whose 
talents  he  did  not  mean  to  depreciate,  a 
relation  of  his  own,  whose  talents  were 
thrown  away  upon  the  commission,  was 
appointed  upon  it.  The  first  report  which 
they  had  presented  was  a  very  long  one ; 
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their  Lordships  need  not  be  afraid  of  his 
reading  it  to  them.  It  contained  not  less 
than  fifteen  pages.  It  was  upon  that  very 
new  subject  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Now,  was  it  necessary  to  send  out  a  Com- 
mission 1,200  miles  to  obtain  a  report  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  The  veriest  tyro 
in  the  Temple  could  have  drawn  up  a  re- 
port on  that  subject,  and  the  noble  Lord 
could  have  got  as  much  information  upon 
it  as  he  wanted  from  any  of  the  clerks  in 
Downing- street.  After  stating  the  friendly 
and  hospitable  reception  which  they  had 
received  from  all  parties  in  the  island,  and 
after  stating  how  comfortably  they  were 
lodged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor, 
the  Commissioners  commenced  their  re- 
port to  the  noble  Lord  with  a  long  string 
of  grandiloquent  common-places  on  the 
law  and  on  the  administration  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  printing  and  publishing  in 
the  island  of  Malta.  Now,  surely,  a  report 
on  that  subject  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Attorney- General  of  the  island, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  expensive 
process  of  a  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sioners then  went  into  a  long  discussion 
on  the  origin  and  legality  of  the  censor- 
ship. He  could  have  understood  their 
reasons  for  entering  into  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  censorship  was  instituted 
under  this  grand  master,  or  under  that, 
had  their  report  been  addressed  to  his 
noble  Friend  behind  him  when  he  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  for  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  happened 
to  be  also  president  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. But  why  they  should  have 
entered  into  such  a  discussion,  when  the 
origin  of  the  censorship  was  of  little  im- 
portance, provided  it  was  legal,  he  could 
not  for  his  life  understand.  They  came, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
censorship  ought  to  be  removed,  and 
then  they  hit  on  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  protracting  their  composition ; 
for  they  put  forward  a  series  of  objec- 
tions to  the  very  removal  which  they 
themselves  recommended.  They  met 
these  objections  very  successfully,  and 
then  came  back  to  their  former  conclusion, 
enumerating  very  scientifically  a  few  of 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  an 
independent  newspaper,  "  if  it  were  con- 
ducted with  skill  and.  integrity."  Now, 
was  it  necessary  to  send  a  commission  to 
Malta  to  enumerate  these  advantages  ? 
One  of  these  advantages  was  so  grandi- 
loquently expressed  in  point  of  style,  that 
VOL.XL1L    {Sffi} 


he  must  be  permitted  to  read  it  to  their 
Lordships.     It  was  as  follows : — 

'^  The  structure  and  policy  of  the  English 
Government,  the  opinioas  and  sentiments  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  Malta,  are  now 
understood  imperfectly  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Maltese.  By  furnishing  its  readers  with 
political  news  from  England,  and  especially 
with  reports  of  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Par* 
liament,  an  independent  newspaper  would 
gradually  diffuse  in  Malta  correct  conceptions 
of  these  important  subjects.'* 

The  next  step  of  the  Commissioners, 
after  assuming  that  the  monopoly  of 
printing  and  the  censorship  would  be  re- 
moved, was  to  submit  to  the  Government 
a  mode  of  introducing  the  liberty  of 
printing  and  publishing  in  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  recommendations.  The 
third  recommendation  was  of  so  peculiar  a 
kind  that  he  must  bring  it  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships.  They  found 
out ,  that  there  was  so  little  disposition  to 
read  in  the  island  of  Malta,  that,  unless  it 
was  helped  by  the  Government, "  an  in- 
dependent newspaper  conducted  with  skill 
and  integrity"  could  not  possibly  go  on. 
They  said,  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
newspaper  of  such  a  character  should  be 
maintained  in  the  island,  and  then  they 
entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  chances 
whether  it  could  be  so  maintained.  They 
said,— 

"  The  Government  Gazette  is  published 
once  a- week,  at  3d. ;  and  in  November,  1836, 
its  weekly  sale  amounted  to  356  copies.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Harper's  estimate,  101  of 
these  were  sold  to  Englishmen,  and  255  to 
Maltese  and  foreigners  ;  219  were  sold  for 
the  use  of  the  island,  and  137  for  that  of 
foreign  countries.  Besides  the  356  copies 
which  were  sold,  115  were  given  to  various 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with 
the  Government.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  copies  sold  has  been  nearly 
stationary." 

Now,  he  must  again  ask  their  Lordships 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  two  gentle- 
men should  be  sent  at  great  expense  from 
this  country  to  Malta  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  making  a  discovery  of  this  kind  ? 
They  concluded,  however,  their  third 
recommendation  in  the  following  curious 
manner : — 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  third  recommendation,  that  it 
might  he  considered  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  influence  the  newspaper 
unduly  ;  and  to  obviate  this  objection,  we 
would  advise  that  the  reasons  of  the  Govern* 
2D 
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meat  for  giving  iu  support  to  the  newspaper 
should  be  stated  frankly  to  the  public." 

Now,  wicked  wags  did  say,  that  even  in 
this  country  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Government  to  influence  certain  news- 
papers, he  would  not  say  unduly ;  and, 
he  did  not  know  what  sum  he  would  not 
give  to  see  bis  noble  Friend's  *'  frank 
statement"  of  his  reasons  for  giving  his 
support  to  those  newspapers.  So  much 
for  this  report  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  so  much  for  the  justification  of  his  as- 
sertion, that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send 
out  a  commission  1,200  miles  to  make  it. 
Moreover,  it  had  taken  these  two  able 
commissioners  no  less  than  five  months  to 
concoct  this  report.  It  appeared  from 
their  report  that  they  had  set  sail  from 
Marseilles  on  the  10th  of  October,  had 
arrived  at  Valetta  on  the  20th,  but  had 
not  been  freed  from  quarantine  till  the 
26th.  Their  first  report,  however,  was  not 
dated  before  the  10th  of  March,  1837. 
Well,  one  would  have  supposed,  that 
within  one  month  after  that  report  had 
been  received  a  despatch  would  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  country  withdrawing 
the  censorship,  and  that  all  Malta  would 
be  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  "  an 
independent  newspaper,  conducted  with 
skill  and  integrity."  But,  no  ;  it  took  five 
months  to  concoct  the  report,  and,  of 
coursci  it  took  an  equal  time  to  concoct 
the  reply  to  it.  Well,  then,  was  a  des* 
patch  sent  out  to  Malta  at  the  end  of  five 
months  ?  No.  At  the  end  of  six  ?  No. 
At  the  end  of  seven  ?  No.  Eight 
months  elapsed  before  the  Government  at 
home  determined  what  it  would  do  on  this 
subject ;  and  then,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1837,  Lord  Glenelg  wrote  a 
very  characteristic  despatch  to  Major 
General  Sir  H.  Bouverie.  He  would  read 
the  first  two  paragraphs  of  it : — 

'<  You  are  already  aware  that  the  report  of 
his  Majesty's  commissioners  at  Malta,  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  the  press  in  that  island 
has  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  the  se- 
rious attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular statement  of  the  causes  which  have  hi- 
therto prevented  me  from  announcing  their 
final  decision  on  this  question.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  delay  has  been  unavoidable, 
and  that  it  has  in  no  degree  arisen  from  indif- 
ference to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  with  which  the  com« 
missioners  have  advocated  an  extensive  alter- 
ation of  the  law  of  Malta  respecting  the  pub- 
lication of  printed  writings." 


One  would  have  thought,  that  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  that  despatch  would  have  been  soffi- 
cient  to  enable  bis  noble  Friend  to  brings 
this  mutter  to  a  practical  conclusion.  But 
no ;  the  law  has  not  yet  been  altered,  the 
censorship  has  not  yet  been  removed,  and 
the  Maltese  yet  remain  in  that  miserable 
state  of  darkness,  from  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  commissioners  to  rescae 
them  by  the  establishment  of  **  ao 
independent  newspaper,  conducted  with 
skill  and  integrity.*'  The  commisstoog 
their  Lordships  ought  to  be  aware,  en- 
titled the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Government 
and  trade  of  the  island.  They  had  in* 
quired  in  consequence  into  the  state  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  into  the  duties  levied 
upon  all  corn  imported  into  Malta.  Now, 
where  was  the  use  of  our  having  a  Board 
of  Trade,  with  its  president  and  vice-pre» 
sidents ;  a  Board  of  Treasury,  with  its 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  other 
officers ;  and,  above  all,  a  Board  of  Cus* 
toms,  with  its  able  Commissioners,  if  we 
were  also  obliged  to  send  out  a  barrister  of 
six  years  standing,  and  another  gentleman 
to  do  what  any  and  all  of  these  Boards 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  of  themselves  ?  It 
appeared,  too,  that  nothing  was  too  small 
for  the  notice  of  those  commissioners. 
Formerly  the  Government  always  kept  a 
stock  of  wheat  to  supply  the  inhabit* 
ants.  It  had  now  been  oeemed  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  keeping  up  of  that  stock. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  sell  it, 
and  this  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  Government  stock  of 
wheat,  now  in  the  charge  of  the  grain  depart- 
ment, we  think  that  it  may  be  most  conve- 
niently disposed  of  in  three  or  four  sales,  by 
public  auction  or  by  tender,  such  sales  to  take 
place  at  intervals  not  greater  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  We  further  think,  that  public  notice 
ought  to  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  decides  to  sell  its  remaining 
stock,  and  that  the  first  sale  should  take  place 
shortly,  as  a  considerableqoantity  of  the  wheat 
is  in  a  state  in  which  it  will  be  deteriorated 
by  further  keeping." 

It  was  unintelligible  to  him  how  the 
Commissioners  could  have  been  called 
upon  to  report  on  so  small  a  subject  as 
this;  but  it  was  still  more  unintelligible  to 
him  how  they  could  have  been  sent  out  so 
far,  at  such  an  expense,  for  such  a  trifling 
i  quiry.  Again,  in  consequence  of  a 
despatch  which  he  had  himself  sent  out 
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when  Secretatv  for  the  Coloniesi  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  duties  was  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  corn  into  Malta.  The 
Commissioners  recommended,  that  the 
graduated  scale  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  a  fixed  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
it  instead.  His  noble  Friend  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  proposition  of  these 
politicai  economists  should  be  adopted; 
and  yet,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  the 
noble  Lord's  colleagues  in  another  place 
were  opposing  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  com  here  at  the  very  time  he  was 
writing  that  despatch.  Leaving  his  noble 
Friend  to  reconcile  that  diflference  with 
his  colleagues  as  he  best  might,  he  would 
again  repeat  what  he  had  so  oflen  asserted 
before,  that  it  was  impossible  to  show,  that 
there  were  any  valid  grounds  for  saddling 
the  country  with  the  expense  of  this  com- 
mission. But  that  expense  had  been 
incurred,  and  incurred,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  state  of  the  revenue  being  unfa- 
vourable, required  the  greatest  vigilance. 
The  balance*sheet  at  the  close  of  last  year 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  exhi- 
bited on  the  6th  of  January,  1838,  a 
deficiency  of  not  less  than  between 
700,000/.  and  800,000/.,  and  the  quarter 
ending  the  5th  of  April  presented  a  state 
of  things  still  worse ;  and  now,  instead  of 
having  a  sixpence  of  surplus  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  funded  or  unfunded 
debt,  there  would  be,  he  would  not  say  an 
alarming,  but  still  a  very  considerable,  a 
very  serious  deficiency  of  revenue,  as  com- 
pared with  expenditure,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  to  increase  that  portion  of  the 
unfunded  debt  known  by  the  name  of  the 
deficiency  bills.  But  that  was  not  all; 
not  only  had  the  revenue  suffered  greatly 
during  the  past  year,  it  appeared  from  a 
paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
that  House,  that  every  one  of  our  great 
staple  manufactures  exported  to  foreign 
countries  had  considerably  fallen  off  last 
season  as  compared  with  former  years. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  our  expenditure  ? 
Here  there  would  necessarily  be  a  consi- 
derable increase.  The  building  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come  form  an  annual  charge  of 
between  200,000/.  and  300,000/.  ;  he  did 
not  expect  to  see  them  completed  under 
2,000,000/.  The  country  was  also  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  operations  which 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  There 
was  the  piebald  operation  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  nobody  knew  whether  we 


were  at  war  or  not ;  at  all  events  the  mill* 
tary  stores  which  this  country  had  supplied 
would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
They  had  also  sent  an  army  to  Canada  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men— one  of  the  finest 
armies  that  ever  existed  ;  and  the  expense 
of  their  transport  and  keeping  them  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  perfect  equipment 
ready  to  proceed  to  Upper  or  Lower  Ca- 
nada, to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick, 
as  circumstances  might  require,  would  be 
very  great  indeed.  All  these  facts  war- 
ranted the  exercise  of  what,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  bo  considered  an 
over  captious  jealousy  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  such  commissions  as  the 
present.  He  really  thought  it  would  be 
wise  in  Government  not  to  be  quite  so 
hasty  in  the  appointment  of  these  commis- 
sions, with  such  extensive  powersi  for  it 
was  no  trifling  matter  to  invest  men  with 
the  power  of  examining  persons  on  oath, 
imposing  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  committing  to 
gaol  such  as  did  not  appear,  or  would  not 
give  evidence  for  fourteen  days.  He  did 
not  grudge  these  Commissioners  the  sums 
they  were  to  receive,  although  he  could 
not  help  thinking  they  had  been  sent  to 
Malta  for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing ; 
but  if  any  further  information  should  be 
necessary,  he  ventured  to  suggest  to  his 
noble  Friend,  that,  as  the  summer  was 
coming  on,  and  as  it  was  to  be  supposed 
after  the  coronation  he  would  be  tolerably 
at  liberty,  he  might  take  an  excursion  to 
Malta  himself;  it  was  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  place,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  his  noble  Friend  would  not  only 
experience  great  hospitality,  but  derive 
much  amusement  ana  all  the  information 
in  two  or  three  weeks  which  he  could 
require  satisfactorily  to  settle  the  whole  of 
these  questions. 

Lord  Glenelg  felt  very  much  obliged  to 
his  noble  Friend,  for  the  good-humoured 
advice  he  had  given  him  as  to  the  proper 
care  of  his  health,  and  assured  him,  that 
he  should,  if  possible,  carry  his  advice  into 
effect  if  his  noble  Friend  honoured  him 
with  his  company,  or  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  appoint  his  noble  Friend  a  third 
Commissioner ;  and  he  thought,  from  what 
he  knew  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  from  the 
compositions  of  his  which  had  emanated 
from  him  in  the  Colonial -office,  that  a 
report  from  him  might  perhaps  rival  the 
report  upon  which  his  noble  Friend  had  so 
much  commented^  and  which  was  then 
before  the  House.    The  subject,  however, 
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was  not  one  well  calculated  for  the  display 
of  humour,  and  in  order  to  be  humorous 
his  noble  Friend  had  deviated,  he  thought^ 
from    his  usual  candour.      Knowing  the 
discursive  genius  of  his  noble  Friend,  he 
vk^as  not  surprised  to  find  him  in  his  speech 
wandering  away  from  the  dryness  of  the 
subject  itself.     According  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  Commissioners, 
their   personal    expenses  were  to  be    3/. 
a-duy,    and  their  secretary  30s.     Up  to 
February  last,  the  Commissioners  mighty 
according  to  that  arrangement,  have  ex- 
pended 3,000/.;  but  their  expenses  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  1,690/.     As  far 
then  as  regarded  the  necessity  of  economy, 
which  had  been  suggested,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  had  been  already  anticipated  by  the 
Commissioners.    The  paper  which  was  on 
the    table,    purported    to     be    the    first 
report  of  the  Commissioners.    The  second 
part  was  not  yet  before  them,  and  when 
his  noble  Friend  bad  undertaken  to  judge 
of  the  result,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
it  would  have  been  both  more  fair  and 
more  candid  on  the  part   of  his   noble 
Friend  to  have  waited  until  the  whole  of 
the  papers  were  before  their  Lordships, 
when  the  subject  could  be  properly  dis* 
cussed.    The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
were  not  the  question,  no  matter  how  small 
or  how  large  they  might  be;    but  the 
whole  question  was  this — was  the  Com- 
mission likely  to  be  useful  ?     Was  it  re- 
quired?    It  could  not  be  a  matter  of  any 
consequence,  so  far  as  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  Commission  was  con- 
cerned, by  whom  the  expenses  were  to  be 
defrayed ;  but  it  was  to  oe  remarked,  that 
as  the  Commission  was  intended  to  be  for 
the  bene6t  of  the  people  of  Malta,  the 
expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Malta;    therefore,  the   last 
portion  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend, 
however  applicable   it  might   be    to   the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  was  not 
at  all  applicable  to  this  question.      But 
he  could  not  help  remarking,  when  objec- 
tions were  made  as  to  necessary  expenses, 
they  did  not  come  very  well  from  that 
side  of  the  House,  which  wished  to  entail 
upon  the  country  unnecessary  expenses  in 
the  coronation.       His  noble  Friend  had 
asserted,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  Commission.      He  wished  to  state  to 
the  House  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the    formation    of   the  Commission.     In 
1835,  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  and  representations 


had  been  made  by  Maltese  subjects  to 
the  Colonial  Department,  in  which  great 
complaints  were  made  of  the  injustice 
with  which  Malta  had  been  treated  by 
England.  It  had  been  contended,  that 
England  was  not  sufficiently  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  Malta,  and  that  there  were 
institutions  in  Malta  which  were  not 
adapted  to  that  country.  He  referred  their 
complaints  to  the  local  government  of 
Malta,  and  required  a  report  upon  them  ; 
he  also  invited  those  who  made  the  com- 
plaints to  go  before  those  who  were  to 
inquire  into  them,  or  to  have  representa-^ 
tions  made  to  them,  and  when  this  was 
done  he  desired  the  report  to  be  commu* 
nicated  to  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try. The  witnesses  did  not  then  come 
forward,  because  there  was  an  opinion 
prevalent  that  su^ects  ought  not  to  com- 
plain against  the  Government.  On  read- 
ing the  report  afterwards  sent  to  him  by 
the  local  government^  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  satisfactory.  But  then  his  noble 
Friend  had  said,  that  there  was  one  persoa 
whom  he  could  have  called,  and  who  could 
have  given  him  all  the  information  possi- 
ble, if  his  opinion  were  asked  for ;  and  his 
noble  Friend  referred  to  Sir  F.  Ponsonby. 
He  admitted  the  authority  of  Sir  F.  Pon- 
sonby;  but  then  his  noble  Friend  waa 
under  a  mistake  in  supposing,  that  that 
authority  was  not  referred  to.  He  had 
requested  Sir  F.  Ponsonby  to  read  that 
report,  and  Sir  F.  Ponsonby  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  that  it  was  a  report  not  at 
all  tending  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  Malta.  The  Governor,  who  was  actmg 
for  Sir  F.  Ponsonby,  accompanied  that 
report  with  a  letter,  stating  that  the  agita- 
tion in  the  colony  could  not  be  allayed 
unless  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reported  upon  the  matters  of  com- 
plaint. The  question  then  to  be  consi- 
dered was,  whether  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  investigation  should  be 
conducted  in  any  other  manner.  Sir  F. 
Ponsonby  agreed  with  him,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  Commissioners  on 
the  spot,  and  he,  therefore,  was  desirous 
of  having  a  commission.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  commission  carried  on 
upon  the  spot  before  the  people  of  Malta 
would  be  that  which  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  satisfy  them.  One  preliminary 
question  which  the  Commissioners  had  to 
solve  was  this,  to  what  extent  more  liberal 
iostitutipns   could   be   given    to  Maltai 
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haTing  regard  to  the  paraiDOuHt  consider- 
ation of  its  importance  as  a  military  and 
naval  station.  The  noble  Lord  had  allnded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  a  free  press  should  be  estab- 
lished; the  noble  Lord  was  aware  that 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
on  that.  Even  amongst  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  free  press,  there  were  some 
who  entertained  widely  different  senti- 
ments  respecting  it.  The  noble  Earl  had 
complained  of  the  delay  that  had  occurred 
in  the  proceeding^  of  the  commission.  He 
begged  to  assure  the  House,  that  he  could 
account  for  that  delay  if  it  were  thought 
desirable ;  but  he  should,  for  the  present, 
content  himself  with  declaring  that  there 
was  no  delay  which  was  not  necessary. 
With  reference  to  the  general  remarks  of 
the  noble  Earl  on  the  subject  of  commis- 
sions, he  must  observe,  that  he  thought 
the  noble  Earl  would  not  deny  that  many 
important  matters  had  been  brought  to  a 
prosperous  issue  by  commissions  having 
been  appointed.  The  principle  of  ap- 
pointing commissions  with  a  view  to  the 
carrying  of  great  measures  had  not  been 
acted  upon  exclusively  by  the  present 
Government.  There  was  a  commission 
named  in  the  year  1830,  and  the  course 
pursued,  on  that  occasion,  proved  that  the 
noble  Duke  did  not  consider  that  by  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  threw  off  its 
responsibility.  This,  also,  was  proved, 
that  a  commission,  in  this  country,  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  that 
commission  was  issued.  The  objects  then 
contemplated  were  an  inquiry  into  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Colonies,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  denied,  that  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  1830  was  not 
satisfactory,  which  was  attributable,  not 
to  any  deficiency  in  zeal  or  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  the 
Commissioners,  but  to  their  inability  to 
obtain  in  this  country  the  information 
that  was  necessary.  It  was  intended 
that  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
now  speaking  should  go  to  the  root  of 
the  evils  at  that  time  existing,  and 
forming  the  ground  of  the  complaints 
that  were  made  ;  but  it  left  every  one  of 
the  great  questions  untouched.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  Sir  F.  Ponsonbv  reduced  by 
many  thousands  of  poands  the  amount  of 


the  annual  expenditure  of  Malta,  which 
he  effected  by  a  reduction  of  the  salaries, 
but  very  much  more  remained  to  be  done 
to  place  the  affairs  of  that  country  in  a 
satisfactory  position.  It  was  easy,  after 
abuses  had  been  discovered  and  corrected, 
to  say  all  this  might  have  been  done  upon 
the  information  already  possessed,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  expense  of  sending  out 
a  commission  was  unnecessary;  but  if 
the  improvements  were  such  that  they 
might  have  been  made  without  a  reference 
to  Malta,  why  were  they  not  made  when 
his  noble  Friend  was  at  the  head  of  the 
department  over  which  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  preside  ?  If  the  result  of  send- 
ing out  the  commission  had  been  a  dis* 
covery  that  the  complaints  which  had 
been  made,  were  wholly  destitute  of  found- 
ation, and  that  the  dissatisfaction  had  no 
reasonable  ground,  even  then  a  great  ob* 
ject  would  have  been  attained,  but  most 
unfortunately  it  was  discovered,  that 
abuses  did  exist,  and  that  the  complaints 
in  many  iinportant  particulars  were  well 
foundecl.  The  commission  of  the  present 
Government  ascertained  that  this  small 
territory  Was  overloaded  with  expensive 
establishments ;  that  they  were  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  country  ;  that  the 
judicial  establishment  was  maintained  at 
a  vast  expense,  that  it  did  not  answer  its 
purpose  efficiently,  and  that  it  failed  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Maltese.  The  Commissioners  found, ' 
that  with  respect  to  the  charities,  abuses 
existed  of  a  nature  much  resembling  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  administration  of 
the  charities  in  this  country,  prior  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law.  They  found,  that 
eleemosynary  relief  had  been  afforded  to' 
a  great  extent,  that  it  had  continued  for 
years,  that  it  was  increasing  to  an  extent' 
which  threatened  to  devour  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and-  that  its  tendency  was 
to  add  increase  to  pauperism.  He  did  not 
charge,  the  Commissioners  did  not  charge, 
intentional  abuse ;  they  merely  stated  the 
fact,  that  abuse  existed.  They  found, 
further,  that  the  legislative  system  was  not 
such  as  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
country;  some  amelioration  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  With  respect 
to  many  of  these  subjects,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  completed  their  inquiries,  and' 
reported ;  as  regarded  others,  their  report 
was  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The 
Commission  itself  was  drawing  to  a  closci 
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but  be  must  say,  tbat  till  tbe  whole  of  the 
reports  were  before  their  IfOrdsbips,  they 
could  not  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  its 
efficiency.  It  naturaliv  created  great  dis- 
content among  tbe  Maltese,  when  they 
saw,  that  high  salaries  were  paid  in  many 
instances  without  any  performance  of 
duty,  and  that  they  were  appropriated 
exclusively  by  Englishmen.  Besides,  the 
improvement  which  was  required  in  the 
management  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  tbe  Commissioners 
found,  that  there  existed  offices  with  large 
salaries,  without  the  performance  of  any 
duty  being  attached  to  them,  and  these 
sinecure  appointments  were  appropriated 
exclusively  by  the  English.  This  natu- 
rally created  great  discontent  among  the 
Maltese.  The  Commissioners  found  also 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  English 
and  the  Maltese ;  they  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes  :  there  was  not  only  a 
general  exclusion  of  the  Maltese  from  the 
higher  offices,  but  they  were  generally  de- 
graded, if  he  might  so  say.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  had  been,  that  the  Maltese 
felt  themselves  deeply  humiliated,  and 
their  sense  of  the  injustice  to  which  they 
were  exposed  produced  among  them  ge- 
neral discontent,  and  great  jealousy  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  English.  If  the  only 
good  resulting  from  the  commission,  were 
its  putting  an  end  to  this  unnatural  and 
unjust  distinction  between  tbe  two  races, 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  benefit  of  so  much 
importancoy  as  fully  to  compensate  for 
its  appointment.  Should  it  be  contended 
that  the  Maltese  were  not  to  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  rising,  because  their  ig- 
norance unfitted  them  for  a  higher  station, 
the  fair  reply  was,  that  it  was  both  unjust 
and  cruel  to  make  the  ignorance  which 
was  the  consequence  of  their  having  been 
kept  down  hithertQ,  an  excuse  for  keeping 
them  down  still  longer.  He  would  main- 
tain, that  there  was  no  station  to  which 
they  were  competent,  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  altogether  excluded,  and  to 
allege  against  them,  that  they  were  in- 
competent, was  to  stamp  with  the  deepest 
disgrace  our  past  government  of  them. 
Who  could  doubt,  that  they  were  as 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  offices  of  state  as  any  other  per- 
sons? He  admitted,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  higher  interests,  the  secretary  or  the 
assistant-secretary  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
English ;  but,  conceding  this,  what  reasons 
wsro  there  why  either  the  comptroller  pf 


the  treasury,  the  collector  of   tbe    laod 
revenues,  tbe  master  or  the  captain  of  ibe 
port— why  should  those  offices   of   high 
station,  which   had   hitherto  been    much 
overpaid  and  confined  to  the  Cngliah — 
why  should  they  be  so  absolutely  denied 
to  the  Maltese  ?  The  Commissioners  had 
reported,  that  in  their  judgment  they  ought 
not  to  be,    and    the    Government    had 
adopted  that  opinion.    It  having  been  re« 
solved  to  exclude  the  Maltese  from  tbe 
higher  offices,  it  was  considered  necessary 
in  some  measure  to  compensate  them,  and 
the  policy  had  been  adopted,  therefore,  of 
creating  a  number  of  petty  offices,  which 
were  required  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
secure  the  Maltese  in  their  allegiance.    It 
had  been  resolved  to  amend  this  state  of 
things,  and  it  was  proposed  to  place  the 
Maltese  in   such  of  the  offices  as  they 
might  be  found  qualified  to  fill,  on  salaries 
equal   to  about  half  the  amount  of  the 
sums  that  had  been  lavished  on  the  Eng- 
lish.     He    looked  confidently  to    their 
Lordships  to  support  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  their  endeavours  to  do  justice 
to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Malta. 

The  D^ke  of  Wellington  said,  I  should 
be  most  unwilling  at  this  late  hour  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations 
which  I  could  offer  on  the  subject,  if  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Glenelg)  had  not 
adverted  to  the  Commission  named  to  in- 
quire into  the  Colonies  when  I  was  in  office. 
With  respect  to  that  Commission,  I  have 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  it  and  all'other  commissions  on 
the   same  subject  appointed  since  that 
period.    The  Commission  referred  to  was 
one  presided  over  by  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  late  Lord  Rosslyo,  and  it  had  for  its 
object  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  revenue 
and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  colonies  and  dependencies  of  tbe 
country.    I  have  to  say,  my  Lords,  there 
is  this  difference  between  tbat  Commission 
and  all  others  appointed  since  that  period 
— that  Commission  never  cost  the  country 
a  single  penny.    It  worked  zealously  and 
indefatigably — it  conducted  its  inquiries 
with  judgment  and  sound  discretion — and 
it  made  a  most  valuable  report  on  the 
matters  referred  to  its  consideration.    On 
that  report  we  acted,  my  Lords,  and  on 
that  report,  my  Lords,  I  believe  you  will 
find  all  the  colonial  reforms  which  have 
since  then  been  effected  were  founded.    I 
clai%  tberefpre,  from  thte  HQu«e  tbat  they 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Commission 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord  is  distinct 
and  altogether  different  in  its  nature, 
objects,  and  effects,  from  the  Commission 
referred  to  by  my  noble  Friend  behind  me. 
It  performed  a  most  essential  duty  well 
and  faithfully;  it  did  important  ser?ices  to 
the  state ;  and  it  cost  the  country  nothing. 
It  gave  the  Government  and  the  public 
the  means  of  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
revenues,  and  the  amount  of  the  expendi. 
ture  of  the  various  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies in  possession  of  this  country ;  and  it 
gave  also  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  re* 
forms  which  were  necessary,  and  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  they  have  since 
been  made  effective.  I  shall  not  now,  my 
Lords,  advert  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Baron; 
but  this  I  feel  called  on  to  say,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  their  report.  This  Com« 
mission  was  appointed  here,  and  sent  over 
from  this  country  to  Malta  for  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only,  and  that 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only,  I  maintain 
they  have  effected.  That  purpose  was  to 
make  a  written  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
free  press  in  the  island,  a  report  which 
enabled  the  noble  Baron  to  write  his 
despatch  on  the  same  subject  eight  months 
afterwards.  That  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  September,  its  ostensible  object 
being  to  inquire  into  various  matters  con- 
nected with  Malta ;  but  for  nearly  the  first 
twelve  months  it  did  nothing  besides  mak- 
ing a  proposition  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
press  in  that  island*  I  must  here  confess, 
my  Lords,  that  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  such  trifles  would  seem  to 
be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  so, 
were  it  not  for  the  covert  objects  which 
they  coneeal.  His  Majesty,  in  his  royal 
order  appointing  this  Commission,  called 
its  attention  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  civil  Go- 
vernment of  Malta ;  but  that  which  he  does 
not  mention  in  it«^thac  of  which  not  a  single 
word  is  said  by  him— I  will  not  say  cer- 
tainly, that  it  was  excluded  in  terms— was 
a  free  press.  There  was  not  one  syllable 
about  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  document.  But,  with  this  fact  staring 
them  in  the  fece^  what  do  these  gentlemen 
6»1  They  are  nominated,  and  set  sail 
from  this  country  in  September — ^they 
land  in  Malta  in  October— -and  the  first, 
the  very  first,  thing  they  do  on  their  land- 
iugy  b  to  conweace  at  once  an  inquiry 


into  the  state  of  the  press  in  that  de- 
pendency, although  there  was  not  one 
word  about  it  in  the  recital  of  matters 
which  their  attention  was  called  to  by 
his  Majesty's  Commission,  as  if  a  free  press 
was  a  thing  of  the  last  importance  to  that 
island.  At  the  end  of  six  months — all  of 
which  were  spent  in  this  inquiry — they 
make  their  report — that  document  which 
has  so  deservedly  drawn  on  itself  the  com- 
ments of  my  nuble  Friend.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  a  free  press  in 
Malta,  I  crave  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  for  a  moment,  and 
I  beg  the  House  to  bear  them  in  mind. 
What  is  Malta?  It  is  a  fortress  and  a 
seaport — it  is  a  great  naval  and  military 
arsenal  for  our  shipping  and  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  hold  it  by  conquest, 
and  by  treaty  after  conquest.  We  hold  it 
as  an  important  post,  as  a  great  military 
and  naval  arsenal^  and  as  nothing  more. 
My  Lords,  if  these  are  the  facts,  we  might 
as  well  think  of  planting  a  free  press  on 
the  fore  deck  of  the  admiral's  flag  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  casernes  of 
the  batteries  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  camp 
of  Sir  John  Colborne  in  Canada,  as  of 
establishing  it  in  Malta.  A  free  press  in 
Malta  in  the  Jtalian  language  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Of  the  hundred  (  thousand  indivi- 
duals who  compose  the  population  of 
Malta,  three-fourths  at  least  speak  nothing 
but  the  Maltese  dialect,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Italian  language.  Of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  at  least  three-fourths  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  What  advantages,  then, 
can  accrue  to  the  people  of  Malta  from 
the  establishment  of  a  free  press  ?  We  do 
not  want  to  teach  our  English  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  understand  Italian.  A  free 
press  will  find  no  readers  among  them 
either.  Who,  then,  is  it  for  ?  These  gen- 
tlemen say,  that,  unless  the  Government 
support  a  free  press  in  Malta,  it  cannot 
exist  of  itself,  and  they  suggest  an  expense 
of  800/.  a^year  in  its  favour.  They  have 
done  nothing  more  than  this  that  I  am 
aware  of  since  their  appointment,  and  it  is 
plain,  that  the  savings  spoken  of  by  the 
noble  Baron  as  having  been  effected  by 
their  recommendation, are  completely  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  project  of  a  free  press. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  and  greatly  unbe- 
coming of  the  Government  to  form  such 
an  establishment,  of  such  a  description,  in 
such  a  plaee  as  Maha;  and  the  more 
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particularly,  as  the  object  for  which  it  it 
made,  must  be  both  of  a  dangerous  ten* 
dency  to  this  country,  and  fraught  with 
evil  to  others.     The  free  press  which  they 
propose  is  to  be  conducted,  not  by  foreign 
Italians,  but  by  Maltese,8ubjectsof  her  Ma- 
jesty, enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  we 
do.      Now,  what  does  this   mean  ?      It 
means  that  the  licence  to  do  wrong  is  un- 
limited.    If  it  were  conducted  by  foreign 
Italians  you   could   have  a   check  upon 
them  if  they  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
would   tend  to  compromise  us  with  our 
neighbours— you  could  send  them  out  of 
the  island — you  could  prevent  their  do- 
ing injury  in  that  manner  by  various  ways. 
But  here  you  have  no  such  check — ^you 
have  no  check  at  all — your  free  press,  in 
that  respect,   is  uncontrollable.      If  the 
free  press  chooses  to  preach  up  insurrec- 
tion in  Italy  from  its  den  in  Malta  you 
have  no  power  of  preventing  it.     Were 
the  conductors  foreign   Italians  you  could 
lay   your  hand  on  them  at  once,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  as  aliens ;  but  you  cannot  do 
that  with  the  Maltese  subjects,  enjoying 
the  same  right  and  possessing  the  same 
freedom  as  ourselves.    I  did  hope,  that  we 
should  have  been  cured  by  this  time  of 
our  experiments  on  exciting  insurrection 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe— in  the 
dominions  of   neighbouring  Princes —in 
the  territories  of  our  allies.     I  did  think 
that  we  had  received  a  sufficient  lesson  in 
these  matters  to  last  us  a  long  time,  even 
for  ever,  in  the  results  which  have  taken 
place  through  such  interference  in   Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Italy — ay,  and  in  Canada 
too— and  that  they  had  put  an  end  to  our 
dangerous  mania  for  exciting  insurrection 
in  foreign  countries.    Such,  my  Lords,  I 
assert  is  the  object  of  a  free   press  in 
Malta — to  excite  insurrection  in  the  domi- 
nions of  our  neighbour  and  ally,  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia — and  I  confess 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  Government, 
considering  the   results   that  have  taken 
place,    from   the   doctrines   promulgated 
by  it,  that  they  have  not  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  suppress,  instead  of  en- 
couraging and  supporting  it ;  and  that  they 
had  not  sent  out  their  Commissioners  with 
full  power  to  do  so,  rather  than  instructed 
them  to  call  for  its  establishment.     But  I 
shall  leave  the  subject.     In  the  report  al- 
luded to  by  the  noble  Baron,  I  see  that 
Mr.  Nugent  and  Sir   Frederick   Hankey 
are  recommeuded  to   be  removed  from 


their  offices,  and  pensioned  off  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Maltese ;  but  I   see  nothing 
in  the  report  at  ail  calculated  to  raise  the 
Maltese  in  their  own  estimation.    I  repeat, 
my  Lords,  that  Malta  is  an  English    set- 
tlement— a  dependency,   the  business  of 
which  must  be  carried  on  for  the  safety  of 
this  country  and  for  nothing  else.    If  any 
other  principle  be  admitted — if  any  other 
purpose  besides  this  be  had    in    view — 
then  we  shall  lose  it  as  a  garrison  and  a 
harbour  most  important  to  our  interests — 
most  essential  to  our  strength     in    the 
Mediterranean.    As  relates  to  the  pecu- 
niary concerns  of  the  island  the  Govern- 
ment was  carried  on  there  by  a    gallant 
Friend  of  mine  before  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  on  the  most  economical 
and  inexpensive  plan,  and  I   believe  in 
that  respect  there  never  was  any  country 
which  required  reform  less.     In  reading 
this  document  and  adverting  to  the  facts 
connected  with  it  I  can  come  to  but  one 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  namely,  that 
the  commission  was  framed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  patronage,  and  for  nothing  else 
except  patronage — and  that  its  results  if 
not  anticipated  and  prevented,  will  lead 
to  the  propagation  of  mischief,  and  turn 
out  both   disgraceful  and    dangerous   to 
this  country. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  there  certainly 
was  this  difference  between  the  former 
commission  and  the  present,  as  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  Duke,  namely, 
that  the  former  commission  was  a  gratu- 
itous one,  and  consequently  put  the 
country  to  no  expense,  while  the  recent 
commission  was  a  paid  one.  The  question, 
however,  was,  not  whether  the  commission 
was  a  paid  one,  but  whether  the  inquiries 
it  was  appointed  to  prosecute  were  such  as 
it  was  prudent  or  proper  to  make ;  and 
that  such  was  the  case  was  clear,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  this  Government  and  the 
former  on  the  subject  was  simply  that  the 
present  Government  considered  that  the 
inquiry  could  not  be  carried  on  satisfac- 
torily except  on  the  spot,  on  the  island  it- 
self, while  the  noble  Duke  thought  it 
could  be  carried  on  quite  as  satisfactorily 
at  home.  Now  he  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  question  which  mainly  created 
discontent  at  Malta  was  a  local  one 
between  the  people  of  Malta  and  its  Go- 
vernment, it  was  in  the  highest  degree  po- 
litic and  expedient,  not  to  say  essential, 
that  the  inquiry  into  it  should  be  made  by 
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an  iotelligent  and  independent  commission 
on  the  spot.  He  must  say,  that  he  had 
been  considerably  surprised  at  the  light 
and  easy  manner  in  which  the  noble  Earl 
who  brought  forward  the  question  had 
treated  the  matter.  '*  Oh  !"  tlie  noble 
Earl  seemed  to  say,  **  what  can  you  pos- 
sibly want  with  inquiries  into  the  subject 
of  a  free  press  ?  No  such  inquiry  as  this 
is  at  all  necessary.  Every  body  feels  that 
a  censorship  on  the  press  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  longer  remain,  and  which  must  be 
abolished.'*  He  should  suppose,  however, 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  had  a 
little  undeceived  the  noble*  Earl  on  this 
point.  Th^(  speech  must  have  shown  the 
noble  Earl  how  much  it  was,  that  the 
Government  had  to  consider  and  to  weigh 
on  this  subject.  Whatever  the  noble  Earl 
might  think  of  the  facility  of  coming  to  a 
determination  on  this  subject,  however  ge- 
neral the  noble  Earl  might  conceive  to  be 
the  admission  that  the  censorship  of  the 
press  should  and  must  be  done  away  with, 
he  could  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  there 
were  many  different  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject;  that  persons  of  great  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  power,  viewed  this  matter  with 
very  considerable  alarm  ;  and  of  this  he 
should  imagine  that  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Duke,  which  he  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  which  he  was  much  surprised  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  anticipated,  must  have 
pretty  clearly  informed  the  noble  Earl. 
He  most  undoubtedly  agreed  with  his 
noble  Friend  on  this  point,  and  he  had 
been  heartily  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Earl 
adopt  such  a  tone,  and  talk  of  the  matter 
as  he  had  done,  but  he  was  well  aware, 
that  the  subject  would  not  be  so  viewed 
by  others;  that  there  were  persons  who 
would  take  a  very  different,  a  much  more 
serious,  view  of  the  question,  and  he  con- 
ceived, that  the  views  so  taken  of  the 
subject  by  many  influential  persons  were 
sufficient  to  justify  Government,  both  in 
the  eyes  of  his  noble  Friend  and  of  the 
noble  Duke,  for  the  delays  which  had  taken 
place,  for  not  having  hurried  the  matter, 
for  the  procrastination  which  had  been 
made  matter  of  charge  against  them. 
He  had  already  observed,  that  the  noble 
Earl  treated  the  matter  somewhat  gaily, 
but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with 
the  noble  Duke^  who  viewed  it  in  the  most 
serious  light.  The  noble  Duke  stated 
it,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  commission 
was  issued  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  report  on   ji  free  press  in 


Malta,  and  this  with  the  view  of  exciting 
rebellion  in  the  Italian  states,  and  a  spirit 
of  liberalism  throughout  Europe.  He 
could  only  say,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  inten- 
tion; he  could  safely  repudiate  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  any  feeling  of 
that  nature,  or  the  slightest  wish  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  any  European  state, 
more  particularly  an  allied  and  friendly 
one ;  and  he  must  beg  to  say,  that  the 
report  appeared  to  him  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect,  that,  going 
thoroughly  into  the  subject,  it  established, 
as  completely  as  could  be  established  by 
argument,  the  fact,  that  there  was  no 
hazard  of  the  kind  stated  by  the  noble 
Duke, — no  reason  whatever  for  appre- 
hending the  evil  consequences  which  the 
noble  Duke  anticipated.  The  noble  Earl 
talked  of  the  report  as  a  mere  theoretical 
affair,  which  anybody  could  have  drawn 
up  at  home,  but  he  could  not  concur  in 
this  view  of  the  case.  He  had  always 
understood,  that  theories  were  of  no  use 
except  as  founded  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  or  situation  to  which  they 
had  to  be  applied,  and  this  principle  was 
not  to  be  departed  from  even  in  the  case 
of  Malta,  notwithstanding  the  noble  Duke 
had,  somewhat  inconsiderately,  thought 
proper  to  designate  it  as  a  mere  fortress, 
and  to  liken  it  to  the  deck  of  a  man-of- 
war.  He  would  merely  add,  that  he 
entirely  concurred  in  all  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  that  he  saw  none  of  the  dangers 
which  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  appre- 
hend. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Yeomanry.]  Lord  John  Russell,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  with  the  business  ap- 
pointed for  that  evening,  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations  upon  another  subject. 
He  found,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
bate that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  yeomanry,  an  impression  had  gone 
abroad,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment, within  some  limited  period,  say 
within  a  year,  to  propose  the  reduction  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country.  Now,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  nothing  that 
had  come  from  her  Majesty's  Government 
tended  at  all  to  countenance  such  a  pro- 
position. His  own  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  constitute  a  militia 
force  on  a  basis  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  Of  course,  if  that  militia  force 
were  consolidated  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  would  hereafter  come  to  be 
a  question,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  up  that  force,  and  the  yeomanry  to- 
gether; but  nothing  that  he  had  said 
tended  at  all  to  imply,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  yeomanry  altogether. 

Sir  kobert  Peel  was  afraid,  the  expla- 
nation which  the  noble  Lord  had  given, 
would  not  remove  from  the  minds  of 
many  persons  interested  in  the  mainte. 
nance  of  the  yeomanry,  the  impression 
under  which  they  laboured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  debate  the  other  night. 
There  might  have  been  an  apprehension 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government 
to  dissolve  that  force  after  a  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed  ;  but  even  if  that  apprehen- 
sion was  removed,  there  would  still  remain 
another  unfortunate  impression,  because 
he  thought  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
what  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  was,  that, 
if  in  the  case  of  an  unforeseen  disturbance, 
there  should  be  an  unfortunate  necessity 
to  apply  for  some  stronger  force,  the  yeo- 
manry would  not  be  that  force. 

Lord  John  Russell:  What  I  stated  the 
other  night  was,  that  I  thought  one  of  the 
great  uses  of  a  yeomanry  was  to  prevent 
disturbances  takmg  place,  from  the  know- 
ledge that  that  yeomanry  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  What  I  stated  further 
was,  that  I  thought  in  case  of  disturbance 
it  was  far  more  advisable  to  resort  to  a 
regular  force.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  regular 
forces  do  not  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  resort  to  the 
yeoofiaDry ;  but  I  must  still  entertain  the 
opinioD;  that  the  caUing  in  of  the  yeo- 


manry is  far  more  likely  to  continue  the 
ill-will  and  dissension  in  different  parts  of 
the  community,  than  the  calling  In  of  the 
regular  force. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  of  what  use  will  be  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  large  yeomanry  force 
in  the  neighbourhood,  if  there  is  to  be  an- 
other impression  that  such  force  will  not 
be  called  out. 

Lord  John  Russell:  Now  really  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  just  said, 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  state  what 
I  had  hoped  I  had  clearly  stated  before. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  most  desirable 
force  to  call  out,  if  disturbance  exists; 
but  if  there  is  not  a  sufficie'ht  force  in 
the  neighbourhood,  then  the  yeomanry 
must  be  resorted  to,  although  I  wish 
another  force  should  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Church  Leases.]     Lord  John  Russell 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;    and  considering  that   he   was 
then  addressing  a  new  rarliament,  and 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  had  not  heard  the 
previous  discussions  upon  the  question^  he 
had  had  some  doubt  on  his  mind  whether 
it  might  not  be  desirable  on  the  present 
occasion  to  go  generally  through  the  mea- 
sures of  ecclesiastical  reform  to  be  proposed, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners and  the  Government   in  con- 
junction,  or  by  the  Government  alone, 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  several  select 
Committees  which,  from  time  to  time,  had 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  but, 
after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  abandoned 
that  intention,  thinking  it  might  be  incon- 
venient to  mix  up  a  subject  which  called 
for  the  immediate  and  undivided  attention 
of  the  House  with  other  questions  which 
must  come  at  different  periods  before  them 
for  their  discussion  and  deliberation.     He, 
however,  still  thought  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  question  of  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  necessary  for  him 'to 
state,  in  a  few  words,  some  matters  which 
did  not  of  right  belong  to  the  immediate 
appointment  of  the  Sdect  Committee  he 
was  about  to  move  for,  but  to  which  some 
allusion  was  rendered  the  more  necessary 
by  the  frequent  appeals  made  to  the  public, 
seeking  to  represent  the  present  ministry 
as  disposed  to  deprive  the  church  of  the 
property  which  legally  belonged  to  it,  and 
to  apply  it  to  purposes  othes  than  those  foi: 
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which  it  was  originally  intended.  That 
was  not  the  immediate  subject  before  the 
House ;  but  still  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  emphatically— and  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  make 
the  statement— that  no  proposition  had 
ever  emanated  from  the  present  Govern- 
ment which  was  calculated  to  deprive  the 
church  of  the  property  it  had  heretofore 
enjoyed,  or  to  affect  the  incomes  belonging 
to  its  members,  whether  of  its  hierarchy  or 
of  its  subordinate  members  down  to  the 
lowest  curate.  He  would  take  the  liberty 
of  statinff,  in  the  first  place,  without  going 
into  all  the  details  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  property,  what,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  records,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  returns  under  the  ec- 
clesiastical commission,  was  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  By  those  re- 
turns it  appeared  that  the  gross  annual 
revenues  of  the  several  archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees  in  England  and  Wales  was 
181,631/.,  the  gross  annual  revenue  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,284,241  /.; 
the  gross  annual  separate  revenues  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  75,854/. ;  the  gross  annual  reve. 
nue  of  the  benefices,  S,197i225/. ;  making 
altogether  a  gross  annusd  revenue  of 
3,7 38,95}  L  Then,  with  regard  to  the  net 
revenues,  the  returns  were  to  the  following 
effect:— The  net  annual  revenue  of  the 
several  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  sees 
was  160,29^/.,  affording  an  average  of 
5,936L }  the  net  annual  revenues  of  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  208,289/. ; 
the  net  annual  separate  revenues  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  66,465/.;  the  net  annual  revenues 
of  the  benefices  with  or  without  cure  of 
souls,  3,004,721/.;  making  a  total  net 
revenue  of  3,439,767/.  Now,  although 
they  had  by  an  act  of  Parliament  respecting 
tithe  provided  for  the  commutation  of 
tithe  into  rent-charge,  and  although  they 
had,  by  another  act,  with  respect  to  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  ordered  a  different 
distribution  of  those  revenues,  yet  by  nei- 
ther of  those  acts — ^neither  by  the  act  re- 
specting the  commutation  of  tithe,  nor  by 
tne  act  providing  for  the  different  distribu- 
tion of  the  episcopal  revenues,  nor  by  the 
moposition  of  last  year  connected  with 
Church  leases— was  the  gross  annual  in- 
come of  the  Church  proposed  to  be  di- 
minished.  Taking  into  account  the  various 
sources  of  the  income  of  the  Church-Stak- 
ing into  account  the  increase  which  had 
occuned  in  several  of  the  rent-charges  by 


the  operation  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act — taking  into  account,  also,  and  above 
all,   the  fees  which   had  been  taken  in 
places  where  small  incomes  bad  been  re- 
turned to  the  Commissioners,  he  thought 
that  the  gross   annual   revenues  of   the 
Church  might  be  stated  at  about  four  mil- 
lions, or  the  net  annual  revenues  at  not 
less  than  three  millions  and  a  half.     Now 
that  was  the  property  with  which  thev  had 
to  deal,  and  however  it  might  be  distributed 
eventually,  however  right  or  wrong   the 
Church  Commissioners  mieht  be  in  their 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  revenue,  they 
found  the  Church  to  be  possessed  of  that 
precise  amount  the  Government  proposed 
that  the  Church  should  be  kept  in  pos« 
session  of.    Whether  it  were  fit  or  nght 
that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  should  have  an  income  of  22,000/L 
a-year  each,  or  that  those  incomes  should 
be  diminished,  as  the  Church  Commission 
had  proposed,  or  whether  it  were  right 
that  the  existing  cathedral  chapters  should 
be  maintained,  or  whether  it  were  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  reduced  from  the 
present  number  of  twelve  to  four,  according 
to  the  proposition  which  was  made  by  the 
Government ;    this,  at  least,  could  not  be 
doubted  or  disputed,  that    however   the 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be  distri^ 
buted,  the  annual  income  of  the  Church 
was,  according  to  all  the  propositions  which 
the  present  Government  had  already  or 
would  hereafter  bring  forward,  to  remain 
to  the  Church,  and  to  continue  the  properly 
of  the  Church  for  those  special  purposes  of 
religious  instruction  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally confided  to  it.     Now,  he  must  say, 
seeing  this  was  the  case,  that  some  of  those 
bursts  of  indignant  vituperation  which  had 
been  so  lavishly  aimed  at  the  present  Go- 
vernment might   have  been  spared,   and 
that  those  who,  he  contended,  did  but  little 
honour  to  their  clerical  character  by  at- 
tending political  dinners,  might  as  well 
have  stated  to  their  listeners  what  the 
facts  really  were,  instead  of  indulging  in 
base  and  groundless  harangues,  imputing 
to  the  Government    acts,    motives,    and 
opinions  of  which  its  members,  both  coL 
lectively  and  individually,  knew  nothing. 
He  would  abstain,  however,  from  entering 
further  upon  this  point,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  the  general 
question  to  which  he  had  to  call  the  notice 
of  the*  House.    He  might  here  observe^ 
that  those  who  had  petitioned  the  House 
upon  this  subject  did  not,  as  far  as  he  could 
collect,  object  to  its  beUig  thoroughly  in^ 
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miired  Into.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  pe- 
tition from  Scarborough,  just  presented  to 
the  House,  and  he  round,  that  it  by  no 
means  objected  to  an  inquiry  into  whether 
Church  property  might  not  be  improved  by 
legislative  interference,  but  stipulated  that 
any  increased  revenue  which  might  so 
arise  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Church.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Lancashire,  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  these 
petitioners.  That  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  if  any  additional  property  could  be 
acquired  by  an  act  of  Parliament  directed 
to  the  better  management  of  Church  lands, 
such  property,  being  solely  the  creation  of 
that  act  of  Parliament,  would  belong,  not 
to  the  Church,  but  to  the  state;  an  argu- 
ment which,  if  adopted,  would  allow  the 
sum  got  by  such  means  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  war  in  Canada,  or  any  pur- 
pose equally  secular.  Into  that  argument. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  that  he  should 
enter,  because,  without  attempting  to  say 
in  what  way  the  increased  property  to  be 
derived  from  the  better  management  of  the 
Church  lands,  should  be  hereafter  applied, 
he  and  his  colleaG;ue8  held  it  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, that  it  should  be  devoted  to  a  purpose 
clearly  and  deeply  connected  with  the 
Church.  Many  hon.  Members  opposite, 
he  believed,  were  of  opinion  that  these 
funds  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  people.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  prefer- 
able application  would  be  to  devote  them  to 
getting  rid  of  what  had  constituted  for 
many  years  past,  a  subject  of  contest,  dis- 
sension, and  dispute-— he  meant  church- 
rates  ;  and  with  this  view  to  dedicate 
them  to  a  purpose  which  nobody  could 
deny,  was  connected  with  the  Church, 
namely,  to  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church  itself.  Having  stated  thus  much 
with  respect  to  the  general  object  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  in  view,  and  presuming 
that  it  was  neither  necessary,  nor  indeed 
expedient,  that  they  should  then  discuss  or 
decide  what  should  be  the  eventual  appli- 
cation of  the, fund  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  created,  he  should  at  once  ad- 
dress himself  to  what  he  considered  were 
the  two  points  for  their  immediate  consi- 
deration— the  one  being,  that  some  change 
in  the  system  of  leasing  church  lands  was 
necessary,  and  that  an  inquiry  with  that 
view  would  be  proper;  and  the  other,  that 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  inquiry 
would  be  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  NoWf  with  regard 
(0  the  first  of  those  objects,  he  thought 


that  no  very  long  argument  was  neceaaary 
to  show,  that  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  existing  system  of  manag- 
ing church  property  which  conduced  neither 
to  the  interest  of  the  Church,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  immediate  holders  of  that  pro- 
perty, nor  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     Between  church  property 
and  other  property  in  land  there  was  this 
obvious  difference,  that  persons  holding  it 
had  only  an  immediate  interest  in  it  for 
their  lives,  and  that  after  their  lives    it 
went,  not  to  their  heirs,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  succeed  them  in  the 
station  in   virtue  of  which  they   became 
entitled  to  its  revenues.      It,   therefore, 
most  naturally  followed,  that  the  Insfaop, 
or  other  owner  for  the  time  being,  should 
seek,  without  any  regard  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  should  hold  it  next,  to  make 
as  much  out  of  it  while  in  his  possession 
as  he  could ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  obvious  that  on  general  principles  a 
tenure  which  might  be  a  short  one  was  a 
tenure   injurious  to   the  improvement  of 
the  property.     It  was  for  this  reason  he 
conceived,  that  the  Legislature  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  8th,  gave  power  to  let  church 
lands  with  certain  continuity  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.     One 
might  suppose  from  that  condition,  and, 
indeed,  it  might  have  then  been  the  pre- 
vailing notion,  that  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
years  or  for  three  lives  was  nearly  similar  ; 
but,  of  course,  they  all  knew  that  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  a  lease  for  three  lives 
was  equivalent  to  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
years.     But  the  Legislature  that  gave  the 
power   to  which   he  alluded,  at  various 
times  altered  its  conditions,  making  with 
regard  to  some  of  those  leases  rules  and 
regulations  which   it  did    not   extend    to 
others.     There   was  one  of  those  rules 
which  made  a  very  essential  regulation  in 
respect  to  church  property — ^namely,  that 
which  related  to  concurrent  leases.     If  a 
bishop  should  suppose,  that  a  sufficient  fine 
had  not  been  paid  for  a  twenty-one  years 
or  three  lives'  lease,  it  was  made  competent 
for  him,  at  the  expiration  of  each  seven 
years,  or  of  the  third  life,  to  grant  what 
was  termed  a  concurrent  lease,  by  which 
another  life  was  put  into  the  original  lease. 
That  rule  was  not  extended  to  the  case  of 
lands  held  by  deans  and  chapters.     The 
consequence  of  that  regulation  was  what' 
might  be  expected — a  great  deal  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  on  all  sides— in  many  in- 
stances  much  disadvantage  to   the  land- 
I  holders  under  those  leases ;  but,  diief  ia 
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importaaoe  and  extent,  manifest  duadran* 
tage  to  the  Church  itself.  It  was  obviously 
the  advantage  of  the  bishops,  dean,  and 
chapter,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  holding 
church  lands  in  right  of  his  temporary 
position  in  the  Church,  to  obtain  as  large 
fines  as  possible,  and  hence  was  occasioned 
at  various  times  very  great  detriment  to  the 
estates  of  the  church,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  occurred,  that  the  successor  to  a 
bishopric  found,  upon  obtaining  possession 
of  his  see,  that  its  revenues  were  very 
much  diminished  from  what  they  formerly 
were.  He  should  beg  leave  to  read  to  the 
House  some  instances  which  had  occurred 
of  property  having  been  injured  in  the 
manner  he  had  described.  The  first  in- 
stance he  should  take  dated  so  far  back  as 
the  Restoration;  and  as  it  was  detailed 
very  clearly  in  two  passages,  the  one  ex- 
tracted from  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  2nd,  and  the  other 
from  the  Life  of  Clarendon,  written  by 
himself,  he  should  trouble  the  House  by 
reading  them.     Bishop  Burnet  said— 

"  Almost  all  the  leases  of  the  church  estates 
over  £nglaDd  were  fallen  in,  there  baring 
been  no  renewal  for  twenty  years.  The  leases 
for  years  were  determined ;  and  the  wars  had 
carried  off  so  many  men,  that  most  of  the 
leases  for  lives  were  fallen  into  the  incum- 
bents'  hands.  So  that  the  church  estates  were 
in  them ;  and  the  fines  raised  by  the  renew- 
ing the  leases  rose  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half.  It  was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  let  those 
who  were  now  promoted  carry  off  so  great  a 
treasure.  If  the  half  had  been  apt)lied  to  the 
buying  of  tithes,  or  glebes  for  small  vicarages, 
here  a  foundation  had  been  laid  down  for  a 
great  and  effectual  reformation.  In  some  sees 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  was  raised,  and  applied 
to  tlie  enriching  the  bishops'  families.  Some- 
thing was  done  to  churches  and  colleges — in 
particular  to  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  and  a 
noble  collection  was  made  for  redeeming  all 
the  English  slaves  that  were  in  any  part  of 
Barbary.  But  this  fell  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  expected.  In  this  the  Lord  Cla^ 
rendon  was  heavily  charged,  as  having  shown 
that  he  was  more  the  bishops'  friend  than  the 
church's.  It  is  true  the  law  made  those  fines 
belong  to  the  incumbents ;  but  such  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  deserved  that  a  law  should 
have  been  made  on  purpose.  And  with  this 
overset  of  wealth  and  pomp  that  came  on  men 
in  the  decline  of  their  parts  and  age,  they  who 
were  now  growing  into  old  age  became  lazy 
and  negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the 
church:  they  left  preaching  and  writing  to 
others,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to  ease 
and  sloth." 

The  corresponding  passage  from   Lord 
Clarendon's  life  was  to  this  effect : — 


**  The  old  bishops  who  remained  alive,  and 
such  deans  and  chapters  as  were  numerous 
enough  for  the  corporation,  who  had  been 
long  kept  fasting,  had  now  appetites  proper- 
tionable.  Most  of  them  were  very  poor,  and 
had  undergone  great  extremities;  some  of 
the  bishops  having  supported  themselves  and 
their  families  by  teaching  schools,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  like  low  condescensions ;  and 
others  saw,  that  if  they  died  before  they  were 
enabled  to  make  some  provision  for  them, 
iheir  wives  and  children  must  unavoidably 
starve ;  and  therefore  they  made  haste  to  enter 
upon  their  own.  They  called  their  old  tenants 
to  account  for  rent,  and  to  renew  their  estate 
if  thev  had  a  mind  to  it;  so  tlie  old  tenants 
and  the  new  purchasers  repaired  to  the  true 
owners  as  soon  as  the  King  was  restored,  the 
former  expecting  to  be  restored  again  to  the 
possession  of  what  they  had  sold,  under  an 
unreasonable  pretence  of  a  tenant  right  (as 
they  called  it),  because  there  remained  yet  (as 
in  many  cases  there  did)  a  year,  or  some  other 
term,  of  their  old  leases  unexpired,  and  be- 
cause they  had,  out  of  conscience,  forborne  to 
buy  the  inheritance  of  the  church  which  was 
first  offered  to  them,  and  for  the  refusal  thereof, 
and  such  a  reasonable  fine  as  was  usual,  they 
hoped  to  have  a  new  lease,  and  to  be  re-ad- 
mitted to  be  tenants  of  the  church.  The  other, 
the  purchasers  (amongst  which  there  were 
some  very  infamous  persons),  appeared  as 
confident,  and  did  not  think  that,  according 
to  the  clemency  that  was  practised  towards  all 
sorts  of  men,  it  could  be  thought  justice  that 
they  should  lose  the  entire  sum  they  had  dis- 
bursed upon  the  faith  of  that  government,  which 
the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to:  but  that 
they  should,  instead  of  the  inheritance  they 
had  an  ill  title  to,  have  a  good  lease  for  lives 
or  years  granted  to  them  by  them  who  had 
now  the  right.  But  the  bishops  and  clergy 
concerned,  had  not  (he  good  fortune  to  please 
their  old  or  their  new  tenants.  They  had  been 
veiy  barbarously  used  themselves,  and  that 
had  too  much  quenched  all  tenderness  towards 
others.  They  did  not  enough  distinguish  be« 
tween  persons ;  nor  did  the  suffering  any  man 
had  undergone  for  fidelity  to  the  King,  or  his 
affection  to  the  Church,  eminently  expressed, 
often  prevail  for  the  mitigation  of  his  nne  ;  or 
if  it  did  sometimes,  three  or  four  stories  of  the 
contrary,  and  in  which  there  had  been  some 
unreasonable  hardness  used,  made  a  greater 
noise,  and  spread  farther  than  their  examples 
of  charity  and  moderation.  And  as  honest 
men  did  not  usually  fare  the  better  for  any 
merit,  so  the  purchasers  who  offered  most 
money,  did  not  fare  the  worse  for  all  the  vil-  * 
lanies  they  had  committed.  And  two  or  three 
unhappy  instances  of  this  kind  brought  scandal 
upon  the  whole  Church,  as  if  they  had  been  all 
guilty  pf  the  same  excesses,  which  they  were 
far  from." 

Now,  what  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  might  under  the  existing  system  of 
chnrch  leases,  be  very  often  tlip  case,  an4 
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indeed  instances  were  not  wanting  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  having  occurred 
during  the  reiensof  late  sovereigns.  There 
were  two  similar  instances  on  record  of 
hishops  having  made  inordinate  fortunes, 
hy  availing  themselves^  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  Churchy  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  its  interestSi  of  the  lasdty  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  church  leases.  He  might  men. 
tion  one  instance  in  which,  through  the 
management  of  a  hishop,  a  revenue  of 
1\,0(X)L  a-year  was  reduced  to  one  of  be* 
tween  4,0002.  or  5,0002.  a-jear.  Young 
lives  were  put  in  the  leases,  for  which  the 
present  bishops  received  large  fines,  and 
though  the  lessees  were  not  injured,  the 
see  was  impoverished.  In  Somersetshire,  in 
1750,  a  case  occurred  of  a  lease  granted  on 
three  lives  of  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  which  was  of  great  injury  to  the 
succeeding  bishops.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  that  of  Henry  8th,  and  which  had 
been  framed  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  by  the  introduction  of  young 
lives  into  the  leases,  the  property  of  the 
Hshops  might  be  much  deteriorated.  But 
it  might  be  doubted,  at  the  same  time,  whe- 
ther anything  were  gained  by  this  practice, 
and  the  law  for  the  existing  holders  of  the 
leases.     Their  interest  in  them  was  oom- 

Saratively  small,  and  the  fines  they  paid, 
iminished  their  means  of  improving  the 
estates  they  hekL  He  believed,  that  the 
lessees  were  not  much  benefited,  but  in  the 
end)  the  property  of  the  Church  was  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  then  Parliament 
was  asked  to  provide  by  means  derived 
from  the  State  tor  those  purposes  for  which 
tlie  property  of  the  Church  would  have 
amply  answered,  if  it  had  been  properly 
husbanded.  He  could  refer  to  several  more 
instances  in  which  this  had  been  the  case* 
He  did  not  know  the  particular  merits  of 
those  cases^  and  it  was  possible,  that  in 
many  of  them  it  was  right  that  leases 
should  take  place,  and  that  they  should  be 
extended  to  a  period  of  ninety.nine  years ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  dan- 
gerous that  these  matters  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  private  Acts  of  Parliament, 
whether  in  the  cases  of  prebends  with  small 
incomes,  which  by  this  means  might  be 
doubled,  or  perhaps  even  trebled,  or  of 
other  lessors,  whose  interest  it  was,  to  ob- 
tain as  much  as  possible,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  controlling  power  to  see,  that 
those  acts  sufficiently  provided  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  In  many  instances, 
where  property  had  been  so  disposed  of, 
there  had  been  an  increasing  population ; 


and  the  Chuidi  Commissioners  had  lately 
told  Parliament,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  provision  made  for  the  purpose.  But  if 
any  steps  had  been  taken  eighty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago,  similar  to  those  he 
now  proposed,  the  spiritual  wants  of  that 
increasing  population  would  be  duly 
provided  for,  and  there  would  exist  no 
reason  for  making  such  a  complaint. 
[''Hear."]  He  was  glad  to  hear  th 
cheer,  beoeiuse,  taking  even  the  mode  of 
appropriation  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, it  was  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
obiect  to  an  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
Although  they  had  ruled  the  country  for 
so  long  a  time  on  the  established  prin^ 
ciple,  that  thefe  was  much  ground  for  in- 
quiry, yet  that  inquiry  had  never  been 
made ;  but  he  must  say,  he  was  glad 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
thought  it  desirable  to  see  better  regula* 
tions  with  respect  to  this  property. 
Now,  in  the  period  between  the  years 
1750  and  1814,  not  less  than  thirty-five 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed, 
which  very  greatly  affected  those  estates, 
and  their  alienation.  There  was  another 
instance,  too,  with  respect  to  church 
property  in  coal  mines,  in  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  when 
the  fines  paid,  almost  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  property.  In  one  case,  40,000/. 
had  been  paid  by  the  Marquess  of  Lon« 
donderry,  and  since  the  year  181 9^  he 
had  paid  not  less  than  100,000/.  for  fines 
which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham.  He  thought  it  very  wrong, 
that  these  large  sums  should  be  paid  into 
the  private  pockets  of  particular  bodies, 
without  reference  to  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  had  stated  these  cases,  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  church  property  was 
held,  and  frequently  disposed  01 ;  and  he 
thought  they  sufficiently  proved,  that  it 
was  sometimes  disposed  of  in  a  way  not 
conformable  to  the  original  intention,  and 
not  desirable  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  country.  In  his  opinion,  the  best 
manner  in  which  the  inquiry  could  be  ef- 
fected was,  by  means  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  this  opinion  was  principally 
founded  on  the  occurrences  of  last  year, 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  brought 
forward  his  motion  with  respect  to  church 
leases,  and  church-rates.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  made  several  calculations,  by 
which  he  had  shown,  that  not  less  than 
250,000/.  per  annum  might  be  obtained 
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from  tliifl  property  for  such  purposes  as 
Parliament  might  consider  the  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church;  but  those  calcu- 
lations had  been  disputed  by  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House^  almost  all  of 
whom  denied,  that  they  were  legitimate. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  was^  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend^  who  had  time  to 
consider  this  question,  had  stated,  that 
if  this  property  were  calculated  after  the 
manner  of  deferred  annuities  of  thirty 
years,  instead  of  twenty-four  years,  several 
millions  would  be  lost  by  the  country.  The 
reverse  was  his  opinion ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that,  by  proper  arrangements,  an 
annual  surplus  of  300,000/.  would  accrue. 
When  such,  however,  were'the  differences 
of  opinion,  it  was  but  just  and  fair  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  be  wrong 
in  their  calculations;  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  might  be  right  in  theirs ;  but,  at 
least,  this  was  clear,  that  it  was  very  in- 
convenient to  enter  upon  any  consideration 
of  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  subject 
while  the  facts  on  which  alone  that  arrange- 
ment could  be  advantageously  founded  were 
in  doubt  or  denied.  There  were  many 
other  statements  which  were  made  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  that  were  likewise  dis- 
puted, with  respect  to  leases  being  granted 
at  seven  per  cent  when  money  was  bor- 
rowed at  five  and  five  and  a-quarterper  cent; 
and  those  statements  also  ought  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  ttdshx  be  said, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  m&e  that  in- 
quiry in  another  manner  than  l^  a  Select 
Committee  of  that  House.  But  j£  it  were 
made  by  Government,  or  by  any  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Government, 
the  whole  proceeding  would  be  liable  to 
cavil,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result  would 
at  once  be  denied  by  the  other  side.  If  it 
were  made  by  the  Church  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  influenced  by  the  great  discre- 
pancy of  opinions  which,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  existed  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  Commission  as  to  the  mode  of 
managing  the  property  in  question.  Left, 
therefore,  in  such  hands,  all  chance  of  a 
satisfactory  result  might  be  relinquished. 
There  was  also  another  consideration.  The 
House  might  like  some  account  of  the  past, 
to  see  whether  anything  like  a  provident 
attention  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Church 
had  been  manifested,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  those  interests  had  been  entirely 
abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  members  of  certain  families.     If  such 


an  inquiry  as  that  were  to  be  refeired  to 
the  Church  Commissioners,  they  could  not 
enter  into  it  without  subjecting  themselves 
to  great  odium ;  for  they  would  be  bound 
to  institute  an  examination  into  cases  in 
which  Bishops,  and  Deans,  and  Chapters 
were  concerned.  It  was  not  fit,  therefore, 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the 
Church  Commission.  Ought  any  other 
Commission  to  be  appointed  }  In  general 
the  House  did  not  seem  to  think,  that  the 
appointment  of  Commissions,  where  it  could 
be  avoided,  was  desirable.  At  least,  he  was 
sure,  that  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Lincoln  were  present,  that  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  paid  Commission.  If,  ther^ 
fore,  there  was  a  necessity  that  an  inquiry 
of  the  kind  should  be  instituted ;  if  that 
inquiry  could  not  be  advantageously  re- 
ferred to  the  Church  Commission,  or  to 
any  other  Commission  ;  if,  were  it  under- 
taken by  Government,  the  correctness  of 
the  report  would  lead  to  endless  disputes, 
what  could  be  better  than  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  case ;  thus  laying  a 
safe  foundation  on  which  Parliament  might 
afterwards  legislate  ?  He  besged  leave  to 
observe,  that  the  motion  with  which  he 
intended  to  conclude,  would  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  determine  the  future  ap« 
plication  of  any  increased  value  which  it 
might  be  found  practicable  to  give  to  church 
leaaes.  Undoubtedly  his  own  opinion  still 
remained  what  it  was  last  year;  namely, 
that  if  an  annual  increase  could  be  obtained 
of  250,000/.  or  260,000/.,  it  would  be 
better  to  apply  it  to  putting  an  end  to  all 
the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which  at 
present  existed  on  the  subject  of  Church- 
rates  ;  and  to  prevent  those  disputes  and 
conflicts  which  now  annually  took  place 
in  vestry  meetings.  A  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  stated,  that  he  had  con« 
ferred  on  the  subject  with  several  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  Commission,  and 
that  it  was  their  opinion,  that,  if  an  in. 
creased  value  could  be  given  to  the  pro- 
perty  in  question,  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  increase  of  the  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  people.  He  did  not  deny,  that  that  was 
an  object  which  deserved  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, it  was  very  desirable  that  that 
instruction  should  be  extended  to  the  whole 
community.  It  was,  however,  a  question 
of  preference,  and  the  answer  to  it  must 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  amount 
that  might  be  obtainoi,  and  on  the  situa« 
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tion  of  the  country  at  the  time.    If  the 
amount  should  be  as  large  as  he  supposed  it 
would  be,  and  if  the  excitement  in  the 
country,  produced  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  Church-rates,  were  not 
exceedingly  violent,  a  portion  of  the  amount 
might  be  so  applied.     But,  otherwise,  he 
thought  the  application,  recommended  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  last  year,  was  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted.     Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  sure,  that,  after  the  present 
year.  Parliament  ought  to  apply  itself  to 
the  establishment  of  some  definite  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.    It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unjust  to  the  lessees  of  church  pro- 
perty, if  the  question  were  to  be  kept 
several  years  in  suspense.     Even  in  their 
present  state,  their  property  was  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  persons  holding  in  fee 
simple.   '^  Attempts  have  been  made,"  said 
Mr.  Butler,  in  his  edition  of  '^  Coke  upon 
Littleton,"  '*  to  establish  an  obligation  on 
landlords  to  renew,  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded.   The  renewal,  therefore,  is  still  a 
matter  of  favour  and  of  chance ;  but  is  so 
far  valuable,  that  it  enhances  the  price  of 
property  on  sales."    His  object  and  his 
wisn  were,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lessee,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  community,  that  this  state  of  things 
should  be  altered.    He  was,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, in  moving  for  a  Committee,  to  pro- 
pose that  every  possible  light  should  be 
thrown  by  that  Committee  on  the  nature 
of  Church  property,  with  a  view  that,  after 
the  Committee  had  ascertained  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Parliament  might  take  into 
consideration  the  best  mode  of  legislating 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  any 
increased  value  that  it  might  be  found 
practicable  to  create.    He  had  stated  to  the 
House  what  was  the  application  which  he 
should  prefer ;  but  it  would  be  most  inex- 
pedient and  unwise,. in  appointing  a  Select 
Committee,  to  bind  them  at  all  upon  that 
point.     When  the  Committee  had  made 
their  report,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
considenng  what  further  step  to  take.    All 
that  he  now  wished  for  was,  a  fair,  full, 
and  honest  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  coming 
subsequently  to  a  wise  and  deliberate  de- 
termination.    The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  '*  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
granting  and  renewing  leases  of  the  landed 
and  other  property  of  the  Bishops,  Deans, 
and  Chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  England  and  Wales ;  and  into  the  prob- 
able amount  of  any  increased  value  which 
might  be  obtained  by  an  improved  manage- 


menti  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Established  Church,  and  of 
the  present  lessees  of  such  property." 

Mr.  Liddell    rose  to   give    a  distinct 
negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  bad  just  spoken,  and  he  as- 
sured the  House  that  he  did  so  with  an 
unfeigned  sense  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
such  a  course  would  place  him.     His  con- 
nexion  with    Durham   rendered  him   as 
anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
lessees  of  church  property,  as  he  was  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  church.     He 
wished  to  do  justice  to  both,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  he  felt  desirous  to 
state  his  opinion  in    regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
important   question    before    the    House. 
The  present  Government  was  charged  on 
strong   grounds    with    having    unsettled 
many  things,  and  it  was  certainly  true, 
that  they  had  settled  but  a  few.    When, 
therefore,  the  noble  Lord  opposite  came 
forward  to  propose  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  granting  and  re- 
newing leases  of  the  landed  and  other 
property  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, and  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the  prob- 
able amount  of  any  increased  value  which 
might  be  obtained  by  an  improved  manage- 
ment— and  when  he  considered  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject  of  that  inquiry, 
and  reflected  on  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  relation  to  other  great 
questions — when  he  considered  all  these 
things,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
what  the  object  was  which  the  Government 
had  in  view.     That  object  he  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  from  the 
speech  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
just  concluded,  and  it  was  only  towards 
the  termination  of  that  speech  he  had  been 
able  to  form  any  idea  in  regard  to  the 
object  of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  Gom 
vernment.     The  noble  Lord  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  give  any  pledge  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  amount  he  anticipated 
from  an  improved  management  of  church 
property,  nor  did  he  state  with  much  dis- 
tinctness how  he  himself  wished  the  sum 
which  might  be  derived  to  be  applied ;  yet 
he  had  stated  with  sufficient  plainness  his 
own  view  of  the  matter  to  be,  that  the 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  abolition 
of  church-rates.     As,  however,  the  ques* 
tion  of  church-rates  had  not  been  brought 
formally  before  the  House,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  many  observations 
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on  that  important  question.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  at  the  present  time  to  say, 
that  he  objected  to  the  plan  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government  for.  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  church-rates  last 
year;  and  though  his  mind  was  open  to 
the  consideration  of  any  safe  and  judi- 
cious scheme  which  might  be  brought 
forward  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who 
complained  of  the  burden  of  church-rates, 
yet  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  he 
decidedly  objected,  and  would  oppose  it 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  opposed 
the  present  proposal  of  the  Government  on 
two  grounds, — first,  because  he  wished 
justice  to  be  done  to  the  Church ;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  wished  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  lessees  of  church  property. 
Be  considered,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  were  far  from  being  adequate  to 
provide  spiritual  instruction  for  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  would  be  to- 
tally inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  which 
would  yearly  increase  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.  With  the  increased 
demand  which  would  be  made  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  by  a  vast  popula- 
tion, yearly  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  they 
woold  not  be  found  too  large  by  any  ad- 
dition which  might  be  made  to  their 
amount  by  any  mode  of  management 
which  should  be  adopted.  In  introducing 
a  subject  so  important,  he  did  expect  that 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  have  ap- 
plied himself  a  little  more  particularly  than 
ne  had  done  to  those  abuses  which  were 
stated  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  indeed,  carried  them  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
period  of  Charles  2nd,  and  Clarendon, 
and  had  referred  the  House  to  nume- 
rous Acts  of  Parliament  in  support  of 
the  views  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
advanced.  But  the  instances  advanced 
by  the  noble  Lord  had  little  bearing  on 
the  question  before  the  House,  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  called  on  them  to 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  on  a  subject 
so  vast  and  important,  he  did  expect  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  given  them 
present  instances,  showing  where  an  im- 
proved management  of  Church  property 
was  necessary.  He  might  be  witling  to 
admit,  that  the  manner  of  granting  leases 
of  Church  property  was  not  the  most  judi- 
cious for  improving  the  property  of  the 
Church ;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
applied  himself  to  the  subject,  and  had 
VOL.  XLIL  {JiSi} 


confined  his  remarks  to  a  few  general 
principles  which  he  had  advanced.  He 
might  be  willing  to  admit,  that  some 
abuses  in  some  instances  existed,  and  that 
a  primd  facie  case  might  be  made  out  by 
the  Government;  and  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Northumberland,  had  last 
year  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  in  support  of  the  general 
principles  they  had  advanced,  brought 
forward  some  cases  drawn,  he  believed, 
from  the  state  of  Church  property  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  To  the  cases  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
alluded,  he  would  take  leave  shortly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  last  year  said,  *^  I  would  ask 
any  Gentleman  to  look  at  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  Tyne — at  the  aspect  of  the  north 
bank,  and  the  south  bank  of  that  river. 
I  see  on  one  side  the  enormous  improve- 
ments in  value  which  have  been  effected 
—wild  lands  reduced  in  to  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
wearing  an  aspect  of  prosperous  industry^ 
and  successful  euterprise."  He  presumed 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  in  these  remarks 
to  his  own  side  of  the  Tyne,  where  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  that  of  high 
cultivation,  and  where  agriculture  was 
prosperous ;  but  the  noble  Lord  went  on 
to  say  : — "  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
I  see  not  only  no  improvement  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  property,  but  a  positive 
deterioration  in  all  the  property  upon  its 
shores."  Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  noble  Lord,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  say,  that  as  far  as  his  experi- 
ence went,  and  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  to  which  the  re- 
marks of  the  noble  Lord  had  reference, 
that  the  statement  of  the  uoble  Lord  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  was  a  state- 
ment for  which  there  was  no  foundation. 
From  his  own  experience,  he  could  declare 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of 
the  property  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  belonging  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  les- 
sees. But  one  assertion  was  as  good  as 
another,  and  he  would  therefore  appeal 
to  other  evidence  in  proof  of  the  erro- 
neous position  advanced  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  in  support  of  the  opinion  which 
he  himself  had  expressed.  He  could 
hardly  imagine  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
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fiewed  the  country  he  had  alladed  to 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
helieve,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  obtained 
his  information  from,  and  made  his  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  others.  In 
answer,  however,  to  the  observations  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  in  corroboration  of 
his  own  statement,  he  begged  leave  to 
read  ah  extract  from  a  memorial  from  the 
leaseholders  of  South  Shields,  which  had 
been  prepared  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
prehensions created  by  the  proposal 
brought  forward  in  that  House  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer last  year  in  reference  to  church 
leases.  They  stated — ''  that  they  were 
lessees  of  lands  or  tenements  under  the 
right  rev.  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham," and  that  *'  they  view  with  great 
alarm  the  scheme  for  enfranchising  Church 
leaseholds  contained  in  the  proposition 
recently  brought  forward  for  the  abolition 
of  church-rates,  as  the  terms  of  that 
scheme,  as  they  have  been  explained  to 
the  country,  would  be  ruinous  to  many  of 
your  memorialists,  and  injurious  to  all ; 
that  your  memorialists  have  to  observe, 
that  the  owners  of  the  fee  have  them- 
selves derived  great  benefit  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  lands  held  by  your  memo- 
rialists have  been  improved ;  that  in  the 
parish  where  their  property  lies,  the  soil  is 
mtrinsically  of  an  unproductive  character, 
and  would  yield  but  a  small  return,  whereas 
by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  the  agricul- 
tural land  is  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion." They  further  stated,  and  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  this  part  of  the  memorial, 
that  '*  many  proprietors  of  leaaeholds*were 
incumbered  by  mortgages  or  settlements 
whose  entire  unappropriated  income  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  proposed  rent-charge, 
and  who,  without  funds  at  hand  to  apply 
to  speculative  improvement  of  their  pro- 
perty, would  be  reduced  to  beggary; 
whereas  if  the  measure  ^ere  optional 
gpreat  panic  amongst  incumbrancers  would 
be  allayed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
within  a  period  inconsiderable  in  extent 
even  these  leaseholders  would  eventually 
be  enfranchised  by  the  progressive  savings 
of  the  present  tenants,  or  by  voluntary 
transfers  into  wealthier  hands."  The  me- 
morialists then  went  on  to  pray,  that  an 
measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Churc 
property  might  be  optional.  But  what 
distinguished  those  tenures  of  property 
held  by  the  memorialists  was,  the  certainty 
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of  their  renewal,  and  that  certainly  had 
conduced,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  town  and  of  the  sar* 
rounding  country.    The  certainty  of  re- 
newals under  the  present  system  inspired 
confidence  in  the  leaseholders,  and   the 
effect  of  that  confidence  was  the  erection 
of  extensive  glass-works,  and  other  im- 
portant undertakings,  at   once  beneficial 
to  individuals  and  to  the  country  gene- 
rally.    As  an  instance  of  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  certainty  of  renewals,  be 
would  take  leave  to  mention  the  formation 
of  an  extensive  railway  passing  through 
the    property  belonging    to   the    see  of 
Durham,  and  which  must  have  cost  a  sum 
not  less  than  150,000/.;  and  could  it  be 
imagined,  he  would  ask,  that  any  specu- 
lators would  lay  out  their  money  on  such 
expensive  undertakings  if  the  certainty  of 
a  renewal  of  their  leases  was  destroyed  ? 
A  deep  responsibility,  therefore,  attached 
to  the  Government,  whose  conduct  had 
unsettled  the  confidence  which  existed  ; 
for  previous  to  their  measures  relating  to 
Church  leases  the  most  perfect  confidence 
as  to  renewals  existed.     Had  any  party 
—had  either  the  Church  or  lessees  peti- 
tioned the   House  on    the   subject,  and 
asked  the  Legislature  to  interfere ;  or  wae 
there  any  dispute  between  the  parties  till 
the  plans  of  the  Government  were  brought 
forward  on  the  subject  of  church-rates? 
No ;    no  one  had  petitioned ;   none  had 
asked  for  the  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, nor  were  there  any  disputes  between 
the  Church  and  its  lessees.     In  a  country 
like  England  the  Government  ought  to  be 
ever  foremost  in   giving  support  to  the 
tenures  by  which  property  was  held,  in* 
stead  of  being  the  first  to  disturb  those 
tenures,  and    to  weaken  the    confidence 
which  they  inspired.     But  he  would  leave 
this  part  of  the  question — he  would  leave 
the    case   of  the  leaseholders  of  South 
Shields;   and  it  now  became  his  duty  to 
ofl^er  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  the 
tenure  by  which  coal-mines  were    held. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  question  which, 
although  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  England,  and  to 
the  county  of  Durham  in  particular,  had 
not  received  that  attention  which  it  de- 
served.     The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
indeed  adverted  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  and 
he  had  made  no  observations  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
encountered  in  eflccting  an  alteration  in 
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the  maDftgemenl  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty.  As  this  was  a  most  important  part 
of  the  question  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Committee,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  refer  to  documents,  which 
he  would  do  as  briefly  as  possible.  In 
regard  to  collieries»  a  great  portion  of 
those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tyne  were 
exhausted,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
those  which  were  now  worked  lay  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  Of  these,  one-third, 
as  regarded  extent,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Church,  and  that  third,  as  respected 
value,  was  equal  to  one*haIf  of  the  whole. 
The  Church  was  also  in  possession  of 
several  lead- mines,  but  he  would  not  par- 
ticularly advert  to  those,  as  the  arguments 
applicable  to  the  coal-mines  were  applic- 
able also  to  the  lead  mines.  For  the 
proper  working  of  the  collieries  the  erec- 
tion of  expensive  steam  machinery  was 
necessary,  and  it  might  fairly  be  stated, 
that  the  expense  of  the  preparations  re- 
quired for  the  working  of  coal-pits  was 
from  100,000/.  to  200,000/.  At  the  very 
outset  of  such  undertakings  there  was  an 
enormous  expense  to  be  encountered  for 
sinking  the  pits.  Formerly,  when  coal 
was  to  be  found  near  the  surface,  that 
expense  was  trifling ;  but  now  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  sink  the  pits  down  to  the  seam, 
and  it  frequently  happened,  notwithstand- 
ing great  experience  and  the  most  judi- 
cious advice,  that  the  proprietors  of  ooal» 
pits  were  obliged  to  shin  their  ground 
from  not  finding  coal  in  the  position  first 
attempted,  while  not  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first  position  the  seam 
wished  to  be  arrived  at  would  be  found. 
Great  additional  expense  was  thus  in- 
curred, and  all  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
undertaking.  These  collieries  were  gene- 
rally worked  by  companies,  and  the  first 
object  was  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal  to  produce  a  return  for  the  capital 
expended,  and  that  capital  could  only  be 
prudently  laid  out  when  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  its  being  reimbursed  within 
the  period  of  the  lease.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  secure  of  the  lease,  and 
that  the  field  of  coal  could  be  advantage- 
ously worked,  the  next  object  was,  to  secure 
a  conveyance  for  the  coal  from  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  right  of 
way.  The  length  of  the  conveyance  fre- 
quently extended  eight  or  nine  miles,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  possessed  the 
power  of  granting  a  right  of  way  in  a  great 
many  cases.   The  charge  for  that  right  of 


way  was  not  directly  made,  but  an  addi- 
tional charge  was  made  upon  tlie  lessees 
in  the  shape  of  rent  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  coal  through  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Here,  then,  was  an  important 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
appoint,  and  whatever  changes  in  the 
management  of  Church  property  were'  to 
be  made,  justice  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  required  that 
those  charges  for  right  of  way  ought  to  be 
considered  and  respected.  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  any  observations  on 
the  rent  paid  for  those  collieries,  but  would 
proceed  at  once  to  another  part  of  the 
subject.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  coal- 
fields taken  from  the  Church  as  remote 
speculations,  and  not  from  the  prospect  of 
any  immediate  emolument.  There  were 
many  cases  where  leaseholders  of  collieries 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
time  when  the  coal-fields  worked  by  them 
at  present  should  become  exhausted.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  infinite  oonsider- 
ation  to  protect  the  lessees  from  injustice* 
(The  hon*  Member  read  a  statement 
respecting  the  township  of  Wallsend,  which 
had  given  its  name  to  so  large  a  propor* 
tlon  of  the  coals  bow  sent  to  London,  and 
which  stated,  that  the  mines  there  had 
been  worked  for  many  years  on  the  faith 
of  the  existing  leases.)  On  the  coal  lands> 
he  continued,  depended  the  prosperity  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  anything  which 
shook  the  oonfidence  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  would  afieot  that  pros* 
perity.  The  disfranchisement  of  Church 
property  in  that  neighbourhood  might  have 
that  efiect,  and  no  measure  could  be  satis- 
factory and  effectual  which  was  not  left 
to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  those  parties, 
on  principles  of  mutual  interest.  He  did 
not,  however,  understand  that  a  free 
choice  was  to  be  left  by  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  true,  the  noble  Lord  asked  for  a 
Committee ;  but  was  it  not  the  object  of 
Government  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
property?  The  Government  had  shown 
a  determination  to  avail  itself  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  valuable  property,  stimulated 
by  the  clamorous  demands  of  those  who 
had  been  their  active  supporters,  and  who 
were  distinguished  for  anything  rather 
than  an  attachment  to  the  Church  or  Con- 
stitution of  the  country.  With  these 
observations  he  would  leave  the  case  of 
the  lessees,  only  entering  his  protest,  as  the 
guardian  of  their  interests  in  that  Houie, 
2E2 
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against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  points  to 
which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  advert. 
But  in  the  first  place  he  would  state,  that 
it  was  his  intention,  in  case  his  first  motion 
of  a  direct  negative  did  not  succeed,  to 
move  an  amendment  in  accordance  with 
that  moved  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
last  year,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
direct  the  application  of  any  available 
funds  to  the  diminution  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  want  of  adequate  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people.  This  led  him  to 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  to  which  he 
begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House*  Admitting  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Church  in  the  county  of  Durham,  be  must 
remind  the  House  and  the  country  of  the 
charities  which  had  emanated  from  eccle- 
siastical bodies  in  that  district.  There 
was  the  great  Bamborough  charity,  and 
many  others,  from  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  obtained  the  highest 
advantages,  all  of  which  had  their  rise  in 
the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  the 
Church.  He  must  remind  them,  also, 
of  the  great  munificence  of  the  late  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  and  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  of  the  increase  of  the 
income  of  small  livings  to  a  higher 
amount,  and  of  the  public  charities  of  the 
two  late  bishops,  Barrington  and  Van 
Mildert.  A  great  deal  more,  too,  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  this  respect  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  benefices 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham  under  300/. 
a-year,  and  of  its  wants  as  regards  new 
churches.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
peared, that  there  were  in  that  diocese 
twenty- two  bishops'  livings  under  the 
value  of  300/.  a-year,  exclusive  of  surplice 
fees,  and  which  were  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop,  or  so  situated,  by  his  having 
property  m  the  parishes,  as  to  raise  them 
to  the  amount  of  300/.  a-year,  exclusive  of 
surplice  fees,  under  the  Act  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  passed  in  1831. 
From  this  statement  it  also  appeared,  that 
there  were  thirty-four  dean  and  chapter 
livings  under  300/.  a-year,  to  which  the 
same  circumstances  were  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  dean  and  chapter's  power 
of  raising  them  to  300/.  a-year ;  and  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty  livings, 
not  in  the  bishop's  or  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter's patronage,  and  uuder  the   annual 


value  of  300/.  If  the  just  and  imperative 
claims  of  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  and  the  dean  and  chapter  on 
the  surplus  funds  were  granted  to  the  full 
amount  required,  and  if  half  the  amount 
necessary  for  augmenting  livings  in  other 
patronage  than  that  of  the  bishop  or  dean 
and  chapter  were  granted, on  condition  that 
lay-patrons  or  lay -impropriators  furnish 
the  remaining  half,  a  principle  now  acted 
on  by  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board  in 
augmenting  poor  livings,  the  total  annual 
amount  required  would  be  21,323/.,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Archbishop's  Act,  and 
according  to  the  plan  suggested,  2,067/. 
With  respect  to  new  churches  in  the 
diocese,  the  bishop  had  promised  an 
endowment  to  the  new  church  at  Shildon 
of  300/.  a-year,  and  the  same  sum  to  a 
new  church  at  Stockton.  There  were 
churches  ready  to  be  consecrated,  in  the 
course  of  building,  or  in  contemplation  of 
being  built,  at  Gateshead,  North  Shields, 
Seaham  Harbour,  Darlington,  and  other 
places,  to  the  amount  of  eight  churches, 
at  300/.  a-year  each.  Besides  these, 
there  were  many  new  churches  wanted  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  diocese,  where 
the  population  was  rapidly  increasing ;  so 
that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  a  reserve 
should  be  made  from  the  episcopal  or 
chapter  revenues  for  the  endowment  of 
new  churches  still  wanted  of  an  annual 
sum  of  not  less  than  2,000/.  The  whole 
summary  of  this  statement  showed,  that 
on  a  moderate  scale  of  augmentation, 
there  ought  to  be  a  reservation  of  an  an- 
nual sum  of  not  less  than  21,000/.  out  of 
the  alleged  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  diocese,  and  it  was  but  common 
justice,  that  the  ecclesiastical  wants  of 
the  diocese  of  Durham  should  be  fully  pro- 
vided for,  both  as  regards  the  inhabitants 
and  the  right  disposition  of  the  revenues 
left  for  its  specific  ecclesiastical  require- 
ments, before  any  portion  of  those  reve- 
nues was  applied  to  any  other  purpose 
whatever.  The  poverty  of  the  population 
in  the  places  where  churches  were  re- 
quired rendered  it  necessary  to  come  to 
the  see  for  money  for  these  purposes,  and 
that  population  increased  m  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  With  regard  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  (Howick)  had  last  year  said  as 
to  the  amount  of  dissent  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  had  attributed  it  to  no 
better  reason  than  the  collision  which  he 
stated  was  constantly  taking  place  between 
the  Church  and  the  holders  of  its  leaaes 
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he  most  say,  he  was  astonished  at  any 
such  statement  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  coald  give,  he  thought,  a 
much  better  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
that  dissent  than  the  dislike  of  church- 
rates.  The  cause  of  it  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
foondin  the  increased  amount  of  spiritual 
want,  the  natural  result  of  so  great  an 
increase  of  the  population  by  the  opening 
of  coal  mines  in  many  parts  of  that 
country,  where  there  had  only  been  before 
uncultivated  and  unprofitable  wastes.  It 
was  among  this  population  that  the  want 
of  spiritual  instruction  was  felt ;  and  how 
was  it  possible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  dissent  should  be  the  conse- 
quence? Did  he  blame  the  dissenters 
for  trying  to  reclaim  this  moral  waste? 
Assuredly  not;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  he  had  given  a  better  rea- 
son than  the  noble  Secretary  at  War 
for  the  increase  of  dissent  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman enumerated  many  parishes  in 
which  the  population  had  increased  by 
thousands,  and  said,  that  if  he  found  a 
county  which,  like  this,  stood  in  need  of 
more  spiritual  assistance  than  its  own 
Church  could  give  it,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  revenues  of  that  Church,  except  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  spiritual  wants.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
delivery  of  the  first  charge  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham — not  a  Tory  bishop,  let 
it  be  remembered,  but  a  liberal  Whig 
bishop— and,  in  speaking  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  great  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  see  for  the  purjpose  of  supporting  other 
bishoprics,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  took  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  that  Act  of  the  Le- 
gidatnre  in  the  following  terms  : 

*^  Neither  can  I  disapprove  of  the  alienation 
of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  see,  large 
as  they  were  in  amount,  and  of  lale  years  even 
increased.  A  reasonable  deduction  might  be 
made  with  great  good  to  the  Church,  and  yet 
leave  a  sufficiency  for  personal  and  necessary 
domestic  expenses ;  yet  I  think  a  larger  sum 
might  have  been  appropriated,  considering  the 
urgent  claims  which  tbe  diocese  presents  on 
his  fostering  care  and  assistance,  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  bishop.  Perhaps  this  diocese  dif- 
fers from  most  others,  if  not  in  peculiar  features 
of  country,  yet  in  the  singular  and  most  ap- 
palling frequency  with  which  changes  of  popu- 
lation take  place  in  it.  There  is  no  diocese  in 
which  so  many  thousands  are  found  to  lie  so 
scatteied  as  to  be  thrown  at  a  most  inconve- 
i^ent  distance  from  existing  places  of  worship; 


nor  is  there  perhaps  any  diocese  in  which  such 
numerous  instances  occur  of  the  inhabitants  so 
rapidly  increasing,  or  being  so  suddenly  created* 
Where  a  barren  moor  lately  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  desert,  never  inhabited,  and  but 
rarely  visited  by  man,  a  railroad  may  perhaps 
be  formed,  or  a  coal  pit  opened  out;  and 
suddenly  a  swarthy  people  flock  around  ;  cot- 
tages are  built,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
appear  diligently  employed  in  gaining  their 
daily  bread,  but  seeking  in  vain  for  that  bread 
which  sustains  the  vital  principle  even  to  ever- 
lasting ages.  Lastly,  I  fear  there  is  no  diocese 
which  presents  so  many  instances  of  redundant 
population  and  scanty  endowment;  for  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  in  large  parishes, 
the  care  of  one  man,  however  zealous  and 
active,  will  not  suffice.  The  united  exertions 
of  two  or  more  are  probably  required,  while 
the  income  may  not  afford  adequate  remune« 
ration  even  to  the  laborious  and  conscientious 
incumbent.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases  a  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of 
chapels  and  providing  for  the  due  discharge  of 
sacred  duties  in  them.  In  other  cases  it  must 
he  apparent  that  schools  should  be  built,  and 
diligent  and  well-qualified  masters  appointed 
to  superintend  over  them.  In  some  parishes, 
again,  however  urgent  may  be  the  want  of 
assistance  to  the  incumbent,  his  income  is  so 
limited,  or  his  family  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
cannot  provide  him  with  that  aid  of  which  he 
is  so  deeply  sensible  his  parishioners,  as  well 
as  himself,  stand  in  need.  Now,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  late  splendid  amount  of  episcopal 
income  in  this  diocese  enabled  the  bishop  to 
apply  immediate,  and  often  sufficient,  aid.  If 
the  repair  of  an  old  chapel  or  the  building  of 
a  new  one  became  necessary,  if  a  school  were 
to  be  erected  or  a  schoolmaster  paid,  or  if  the 
deficient  income  of  a  parish  created  a  neces- 
sity for  some  additional  means  of  income,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  tbe  Bishops  of  Durham ; 
and  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  them,  and  more 
especially  to  my  immediate  and  lamented 
predecessor,  to  say,  that  they  seem  to  have 
lield  their  almost  princely  revenues  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  and 
freely  imparted  to  all  as  all  had  need.  With 
these  ready  resources  for  pressing  emergencies, 
with  these  ample  funds,  they  were  able  to  sup- 
ply at  once  new  wants,  and  to  remedy  exist- 
ing inconveniencies,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  diocese  attracted  less  observation.  In- 
deed, the  very  pressure  of  the  wants  apparently 
secured  their  being  but  little  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  diocese  itself.  But  when  a 
change  was  propounding,  and  it  became  cer- 
tain that  no  small  portion  of  the  episcopal 
income  would  be  withdrawn,  it  was  natural 
and  proper  that  the  state  of  the  case  should 
be  represented  to  those  with  whom  rested  the 
effecting  of  the  proposed  change,  and  that  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  diocese  should  be 
proclaimed.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  was  not 
one  of  those  who  felt  any  anxious  disposition 
to  object  to  the  arrangement  which  was  thei^ 
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proposed  and  confirined ;  and  though  not 
without  considering  Uiat  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  revenues  of  the  see,  nor 
without  reflecting  on  the  heavy  and  inevitable 
expenses  which  were  entailed  upon  its  pos- 
sessory I  yet  trust  I  acted  in  this  matter  with  a 
judicious  eye,  not  to  parsimony,  but  to  becom- 
ing retrenchment,  leaving  the  bishop  enough 
at  the  same  time  for  domestic  and  family  pur- 
poses, and  something  to  afford  to  charities  and 
other  public  uses.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  more  useful 
to  the  diocese  if  some  greater  latitude  had 
been  left  to  the  bishop  for  supplying  the  ex- 
traordinary wants  of  the  elergy.  And  I  have 
only  to  express  an  eameat  wish  that,  in  any 
future  arrangements  which  may  be  made, 
whether  in  revising  such  as  have  now  received 
the  force  of  law,  or  in  any  other  contemplated 
changes,  all  the  resources  which  are  drawn 
from  one  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  fund  of 
the  diocese,  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
devoted  to  the  assistance  and  improvement  of 
the  others." 

This  quotation  he  considered  to  be  of 
importaQce,  as  it  expressed  the  opinions 
of  a  risht.  rev.  prelate  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  Government.  This 
languaget  on  the  part  of  a  bishop  who 
was  appointed  by  the  noUe  Lord  himself, 
must  place  the  Doble  Lord  in  tbb  di- 
kmma.  He  mast  either  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  right  rev.  prelate's  opinions,  or 
be  must  give  up  all  claim  to  be  con. 
sidered  a  friend  of  the  Church.  He  had 
now  perforncied  his  duty.  He  had  been 
desirous  to  state  to  the  House  of  Commons 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  true  interests 
of  the  lessees  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Except  in  a  few 
instances  no  complaint  existed  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  tne  present  tenure,  or  with 
regard  to  the  effects  which  it  produced. 
Wbea  he  called  the  attentioo  of  the 
House  and  the  Governmeiit  to  the  state 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  manufacturing  property 
that  might  hereafter  be  employed  therein, 
be  hoped  he  had  been  able  to  show  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  make  the  course  taken, 
with  respect  to  all  these  interests,  a  safe 
and  a  wise  course.  He  trusted,  whatever 
change  her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  be 
desirous  to  make,  that  such  change  would 
be  carried  into  effect  with  a  due  regard 
and  a  just  consideiation  of  all  the  import- 
ant interests  involved*  This  could  not  be 
done  unless  a  voluntary  agreement  weie 
continued  instead  of  any  attempt  at  a 
compulsory  arrangement.  He  thanked  the 
House  for  the  attention  with  which  be 


had  been  listened  to,  and  would  conclude 
by  tnoving  as  an  amendment  to  the  motiou 
of  the  noble  Lord,  to  leave  out  the  words 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  ; 
and  by  stating,  that  should  the  motion  for 
a  Committee  be  carried,  he  would  then 
move  the  addition  of  the  following  words : 
— *'  With  the  view  of  applying  such 
amount  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
evils  which  flow  from  the  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  pastoral 
superintendence  by  miuisten  of  the  £s- 
tablisbed  Church." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  any  stranger  had 
entered  the  House  at  any  time  during  the 
delivery  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
he  would  have  supposed  that  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord  was  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  a  part  of  her  revenues.  The 
whole  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  be  a  series  of  complaints  against  some 
one  individual  or  the  other,  who  had  in* 
tentions  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  £a« 
tablished  Church.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  hon.  Member  considered  himself  to  be 
a  good  son  of  the  Established  Church; 
but  for  his  part  he  could  not  regard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  be  an  honest  son  of  thai 
Church  if  he  sought  to  support  it  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  were  not  connected 
with  it.  Why  did  not  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  who  was  now 
sitting  beside  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  the 
other  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  why  did  not  they,  when 
in  power,  bring  forward  a  proposition  to 
appropriate  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  inferior 
clergy.  Was  it  ever  done?  If  it  ever 
was  done  it  had  not  come  to  his  know- 
ledge.  He  did  not  know  of  any  appropria- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  bishops  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inferior  clergy.  However, 
that  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Durham  had  expressed 
great  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church.  Now,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  entertained  any  real  re- 
spect for  religion,  and  was  anxious  to 
support  that  Church  which  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  the  best,  ought  he 
not  to  evince  his  sincerity  by  proposing  to 
give  it  that  support  by  means  which  wece 
already  in  his  own  power  ?  Waa  it  just 
and  proper  to  put  his  bands  into  the 
pockets  of  the  dissenters,  and  rob  them 
of  their  property,  in  order  to  maintain 
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that  Church  from  which  they  conscienti- 
ously dissented  ?  What  was  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  ?  Not  to  rob  the 
Church  t  this  he  most  distinctly  denied  ; 
but  to  require  ft  to  support  its  own  fabrics 
out  of  its  own  resources.  There  was  every 
inducement  for  men  to  belong  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church :  honours  and  emolu- 
ments were  connected  with  iU  Was  it 
fair,  then,  that  men,  in  number  almost 
equal  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
itself,  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
withdrew  themselves  from  that  Church, 
and  made  a  sacrifice  of  all  those  honours 
and  emoluments,  should  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  fabrics  of 
that  Church  from  which  they  derived  no 
advantage,  or  be  designated  the  despoilers 
of  that  Church,  because  they  objected  to 
cmitribute  to  the  augmentation  of  its  al- 
ready excessive  resources?  Robbers  of 
the  Church  indeed  I  Why,  all  history 
proved,  that  if  there  were  any  robbers  of 
the  Church,  they  were  to  be  found  within 
its  own  fold.  The  bishops  themselves  had 
been  its  greatest  spoliators.  There  was 
not  a  single  dissenter  in  the  country  who 
had  ever  had  one  farthing  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  hardly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  who  had  not  received  some  por. 
tion  of  the  dissenters*  property.  But  this 
was  a  system  which  was  incompatible  with 
a  state  of  quiet  or  satisfaction  among  that 
greatly  increasing  part  of  the  community. 
They  wilKngly  supported  their  own  places 
of  worship,  but  they  most  loudly  com- 
plained of  being  required  to  support,  also, 
those  of  the  Established  Church.  If,  in- 
deed, the  members  of  the  Church  were  to 
come  forward  as  paupers  and  make  an 
appeal  to  the  dissenters  for  their  contri- 
biftiovis,  he  knew  not  what  they  might  be 
disposed  to  do  towards  assisting  their 
fellow  Christians,  though  of  a  different 
denomination ;  but  when  it  was  notorious 
that  the  Church  had  ample  wealth  to 
maintain  its  own  establishment,  it  was  too 
miieh  to  expect  that  those  who  had  their 
own  pkees  of  worship  to  uphold,  should 
pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  churches 
to  which  they  did  rrot  belong.  The  com* 
pkiints  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  against  the 
Minifilers  who  bad  stepped  forward  as 
■K^ators  between  the  dissenters  and  the 
menibers  of  the  Charch,  with  a  view  to  do 
justice,  if  possible,  between  them,  were 
most  VBgeneroos.  He  had  seen  nothing 
in  the  ^mdacl  of  the  nobk  Lord  which 


showed  the  least  desire  on  his  part  to 
trench  on  the  property  of  the  Church. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  the  noble 
Lord  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  Church,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  a 
fund  for  its  maintenance  out  of  its  own 
means,  and  thereby  relieve  it  from  the 
hostility  of  the  dissenters,  who  had 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  support  it.  He 
had  already  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  robbers  of  the  Church 
were  those  whose  duty  it  especially  was,  to 
uphold  it  in  all  its  integrity.  As  a  proof  of 
the  justice  of  his  assertion,  he  would  refer 
the  House  to  the  way  in  which  the  manor  of 
Tottenham,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Church,  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  ap« 
propriated  to  a  noble  family,  a  member  of 
which  was,  when  the  act  of  spoliation  was 
committed,  prin>e  minister  of  this  country. 
By  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  all  the 
property  from  St.  Giles's  up  to  Hampstead, 
worth  nearly  two  millions  of  money,  was 
alienated  from  the  Church,  reserving  only 
to  the  dean  of  St.  Paurs  the  paltry  sum  of 
300/.  a-year.  To  this  act  of  spoliation  it 
was  proved,  that  those  who  were  called  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  the  Church 
lent  their  aid.  Could  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Durham  name  any  dissenter  who 
had  ever  robbed  the  Church  of  one  farthing 
of  money,  or  one  acre  of  land  ?  This  was 
not  the  only  instance  that  could  be  brought 
to  justify  him  in  asserting  that  the  most 
professing  friends  of  the  Chirrch  had  been 
her  greatest  spoliators  by  appropriating  Urge 
portions  of  Church  property  to  the  benefit 
of  private  families.  With  these  indisput- 
able facts  before  them,  was  it  not  too 
much  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
charge  the  Ministers  with  bringing  for- 
ward the  present  measure  for  their  own 
peculiar  and  party  purposes  ?  What  was 
the  object  which  the  Government  had  in 
view?  They  were  anxious  to  put  down 
the  discontent  tkow  prevailing  among  large 
bodies  of  men  towards  the  established 
Church,  deeming  it  neither  fitting  nor 
seemly  that  the  existing  contest  between 
the  dissenters  and  members  of  that  Church 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  and  extend, 
h  was  time  that  the  dissenters  should  no 
longer  be  subjected  to  the  burden  which 
they  had  for  a  century  past  been  compelled 
to  sustain.  He  was  told,  indeed,  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  gteat  change.  Granted, 
but  they  were  in  a  constant  state  of  change, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
ad^  the  laws  to  the  cireamfltances  of  the 
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time.  It  was  not  intended  that  one  single 
lessee  should  be  injured  by  the  present 
measure ;  but  he  would  affirm,  that  the 
present  leases  had  very  often  been  im- 
properly made,  and  that  an  inquiry  ought 
to  be  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  surplus  revenue  could  be  re- 
alised for  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  Government.  He  believed,  that  the 
result  of  such  an  inquiry  would  be  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  objected  to  the  present  motion 
that  there  were  means  within  the  Church 
itself  for  upholding  its  own  fabrics,  and 
thereby  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  that  Church  of  rescuing  it 
from  the  stigma  now  fixed  upon  it  by  the 
system  of  extortion  pursued  towards  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  it.  Let  that  be 
done,  and  an  end  would  at  once  be  put  to 
those  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which 
existed  between  the  dissenters  and  the 
established  Church,  to  the  real  detriment 
of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Goulbum  observed,  that  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Friends,  or 
whether  those  who  entertained  views  differ- 
ent from  him  and  them,  were  the  truest 
friends  of  the  Church  was  a  question  he 
did  not  intend  to  enter  upon.  It  was  one 
upon  which  it  was  impossible  that  either 
be  or  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  arrive  at 
a  just  and  similar  opinion;  but  he  did 
claim  the  right  to  entertain  an  opinion  as 
to  the  force  of  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  with  respect  to  some  of 
them  he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  he  thought  it  was  not  quite  con- 
sistent in  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  expect 
that  the  House  would  accede  to  his  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject,  when  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  utterly  uninformed  of  a  fact 
which  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  other  Member  in  the  House.  The 
House  would  hardly  concur  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  assertion  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had,  when 
in  office,  forborne  to  adopt  measures  for 
curing  the  evils  arising  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  be- 
cause the  House  would  recollect  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  the  minister  to  pro- 
pose that  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed specially  to  inquire  into  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  with  a  view  to 
remedy  those  enormous  evils  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  namely,  the  desti- 
tution of  the  people  of  spiritual  instruction 


and  pastoral  superintendence.  The  hon* 
Gentleman  rested  assured  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  one  of  those  who  had 
never  taken  any  measures  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  previously  existed  in  the 
Church.  However,  he  would  not  on  this 
occasion  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  upon  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment. The  speech  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  delivered,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  he  should  therefore  rather 
address  himself  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  opened  this  debate.  The 
question  with  which  they  had  to  deal  was, 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated,  whether  it 
were  fitting  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  Church  property;  and  whether,  if  such 
an  inquiry  were  to  take  place,  the  surplus 
revenues  which  might  be  derived  from  it, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  religious  in-* 
struction  of  the  people,  or  to  other  public 
purposes.  In  urging  his  views  of  this 
question  upon  the  House,  the  noble  Lord 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  an  attempt 
to  defend  the  Ministers  upon  whom  he 
said  the  general  imputation  had  been  cast 
of  their  having  a  disposition  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  to  misappro- 
priate its  revenues.  The  noble  Lord 
stated,  and  stated  truly,  that  that  was  the 
general  imputation  cast  upon  the  Govern-* 
ment  throughout  the  country.  In  making 
that  admission,  he  quite  concurred  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  he  had  stated  what 
was  the  general  feeling ;  and  if  he  were 
asked  whether  he  considered  that  that 
feeling  was  a  correct  one,  he  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  The  manner  in  which  the  noble 
lord  was  dealing  with  the  property  of  the 
Church,  was  well  calculated  to  create  an 
impression  that  he  did  not  view  that  pro- 
perty as  being  in  its  nature  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended ;  namely,  ecclesi* 
astical  purposes,  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  Church.  The  argument  by  which 
the  noble  Lord  defended  himself  against 
what  he  thus  stated  to  be  the  general  and 
popular  feeling,  was  this :  he  first  detailed 
the  gross  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  then  stated,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  afforded  protection  to  that 
portion  of  Church  property  consisting  of 
tithes,  by  commuting  tithes  into  a  rent- 
charge  ;  that  they  had  secured  adequate 
iDcome3  to  the  bishops ;  and  that  no  me^* 
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sure  which  the^  intended  to  pursue,  was 
calculated  to  diminish  the  present  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  Church.  By  thus 
showing,  that  the  object  of  the  Ministers 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  present  in- 
come of  the  Church,  the  noble  Lord  con- 
ceived, that  he  had  satisfactorily  defended 
himself  and  his  colleagues  from  the  charge 
of  having  the  disposition  to  invade  that 
property.  He  would,  however,  on  the 
other  hand  say,  that  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord's  measure  was  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  making  any  improvement  in 
Church  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church ;  that  in  all  time  to  come,  what- 
ever might  be  the  improvements  in  other 
species  of  property,  or  however  great 
might  be  the  want  of  religious  instruction 
by  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  there  should,  never- 
theless, be  no  power  for  improving  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  and  of  increasing 
the  means  of  affording  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  people,  and  further  he  would 
say,  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  proposing 
such  a  meaure,  and  making  such  a  decla- 
ration, sufficiently  showed,  that  he  was  not 
sensible  of  the  real  objects  for  which 
Church  property  was  originally  created, 
and  that  by  doing  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  it  by  improvement  he 
did  as  effectually  invade  the  property  of 
the  Church,  and  destroy  its  usefulness  as 
if  he  had  proposed  to  deal  with  the  actual 
income  which  the  Church  at  this  moment 
possessed.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Liddell) 
had  adverted  to  the  property  which  the 
Church  possessed  in  mines  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  had  pointed  out  the  im- 
pediments which  would  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  improvement,  if  the  Church 
were  not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  value  of  such  a  description  of 
property.  What  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained, when  this  measure  should  be 
brought  into  full  operation,  that  there 
would  be  any  means  of  preventing  the  po- 
pulation of  that  district  from  becoming 
barbarised  and  uncivilized  for  want  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  He  should  like  to 
know  what  would  have  been  the  situation 
of  this  country  now,  if  previous  ministers 
had  acted  upon  a  scheme  similar  to  that 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
adverted  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  8th,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  If  the  minister  of  that 
day  had  come  forward  and  said,  **  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  Established  Cburch---I  will 


limit  its  income  to  the  amount  which  it  at 
present  possesses — think  not  that  I  for  a 
moment  wish  to  lessen  that  amount ;  no, 
I  will  secure  to  it  for  ever  all  that  it  now 
enjoys;"  though,  by  the  by,  they  had 
no  assurance  of  this  kind  from  the  noblo 
Lord.  But,  supposing  this  language  to 
have  been  held  by  such  a  minister,  what, 
he  would  ask,  would  have  been  the  situa- 
tion of  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  Why,  instead  of  having  to  deplore 
as  they  now  had,  that  there  were  towns  and 
cities,  counties  and  districts  in  which  the 
evil  of  a  deficiency  of  religious  instruc- 
tion now  prevailed,  they  should  have 
had  to  lament,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  there  were  no  adequate 
funds  for  providing  any  kind  of  religious 
instruction;  and  that  this  country,  instead 
of  being  what  he  was  happy  in  believing 
it  to  be,  one  of  the  best-conducted  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  would  have  held  a  far 
different  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  would  have  been  found  in  that 
state  of  weakness  and  wickedness  which 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  all  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
people.  But  was  this  all  that  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  do  with  the  property  of 
the  Church  ?  No.  The  noble  Lord  might 
flatter  himself,  that  he  was  maintaining  its 
amount,  but  he  would  unquestionably  di- 
minish its  security.  The  present  measure 
involved  the  principle  of  converting  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  into  the  holders 
of  rent-charges  upon  the  estates  they 
themselves  at  present  possessed.  The 
mode  by  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  augment  the  means  which  were  to  be  at 
his  disposal  for  gublic  purposes  was,  that 
the  clergy  in  future,  instead  of  being  ter- 
ritorial possessors,  should  be  the  mere 
holders  of  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of 
the  estates  heretofore  their  own  property. 
In  so  doing,  the  noble  Lord  would  mate- 
rially change  the  security  of  that  property. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  said, 
that  the  dissenter  had  a  right  to  object  to 
pay  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  which 
was  to  be  made  applicable  to  religious 
purposes  which  he  did  not  approve  of.  If 
this  argument  were  well*founded,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  supposing  a 
dissenter  to  be  the  party  by  whom  this 
rent-charge  was  to  be  paid,  whether  he 
thought  that  such  a  rent-charge  would  not 
be  considered  a  greater  grievance  than  the 
petty  charge  now  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  church-rates?    In  the  first  place^ 
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then,  be  contended,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was,  by  tbe  present  measure,  invading 
Church  property,  inasmuch  as  he  deprived 
the  Church  of  all  future  increase  of  that 
property,  by  its  gradual  improvement; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  he  invaded  it 
by  diminishing  its  security  and  altering 
its  character.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
soot  that  he  should  now  meet,  as  he 
liad  met  before,  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  with  a  direct  negative.  He  thought, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  an  inquiry  by 
a  Committee  of  that  House  was  not  the 
mode  in  which  a  question  of  this  descrip- 
tion ought  to  be  dealt  with.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  the  House — and  he  entirely 
agreed  with  him — that  tbe  facts  brought 
under  consideration  last  year  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ought,  at 
least,  to  be  ascertained  before  any  further 
proceeding  was  taken.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  consequences 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  Government  had 
been,  to  produce  considerable  confusion 
with  regard  to  this  species  of  property, 
and  to  injure  the  interest  of  the  lessor  as 
well  as  of  the  lessee.  The  effect  was,  to 
interrupt  the  regular  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations relatire  to  Church  property,  to 
the  amount  of  many  hundreds  a  year, 
and  to  alarm  those  who  had  entered  into 
engagements  and  settlements.  Not  know- 
ing the  changes  of  all  sorts,  which  could 
not  be  anticipated,  and  which  were  likely 
to  occur,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  fear,  that  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty would  not  be  advanced  by  the  vio- 
lation of  agreements  which  were  likely  to 
occur.  He  agreed  with  ^the  noble  Lord, 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  settled ; 
but  was  it  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  deter, 
mined  by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee? 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  appropria- 
tion. Oh,  no,  that  was  open  to  the  con* 
sideratioQ  of  the  Committee ;  *'  and  if/' 
said  the  noble  Lord  (and  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  that  opinion),  *'  after  the 
Committee  shall  have  reported,  the  House 
of  Commons  continues  perpetually  debat- 
ing the  question  of  appropriation,  without 
coming  to  any  decision,  it  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  country."  What, 
then^  was  the  obvious  course  of  proceed- 
ing? If  the  differences  with  regard  to 
appropriation  must  be  ultimately  settled 
in  ordef  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  or  the 
iaieresta.of  the  parties  concerned,  was  it 


not  plain  and  obvious,  that  they  ought  to 
settle  first  the  question  of  appropriation, 
which  was  indispensably  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord's  own  views,  to 
the  final  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
then  enter  into  the  inquiry,  not  by  a 
Committee,  but  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  tbe 
Crown,  as  to  the  b«st  mode  in  which  the 
surplus  should  be  appropriated?  What 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
inquiry  before  a  Committee,  what  were  the 
facts  to  be  inquired  into,  and  what  were 
the  reasons  on  which  the  noble  I^rd 
grounded  his  application  for  such  a  tri- 
bunal ?  He  thought  the  first  reason  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  stated  was,  that  fan 
right  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had'disputed  the  correctness  of  certain 
calculations  made  as  to  the  value  of  rever- 
sions by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  To  clear 
up  tbe  doubts  on  this  point,  it  was  neces« 
sary,  it  was  said,  to  appoint  a  Committee. 
Why,  of  whom  did  the  noble  Lord  mean 
to  constitute  this  Committee  ?  Was  it  to 
be  composed  of  senior  wranglers,  men 
habituated  to  the  calculations  of  annuities, 
or  did  he  mean,  that  it  should  include  those 
only  whom  he  seemed  disposed  to  nomi- 
nate in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  ?  Did 
he  think  that  the  opinion  of  sixteen  Gen* 
tlemen  of  a  Select  Committee  as  to  the 
correctness  of  arithmetical  calculations 
could  add  to  the  value  of  statements  made 
(o  that  House?  Surely  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  maintain,  that  a  Committee  of 
that  House  ought  to  be  appointed  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy 
of  calculations,  and  sa3ring  whether  or  not 
reversions  were  of  a  certain  value.  But 
another  important  object  was,  to  ascertain 
the  doubtful  point,  whether  the  bishops 
should  be  allowed  to  take  five  or  seven  per 
cent.,  which  the  parties  paid  to  them  for 
renewal.  But  even  if  the  Committee,  when 
formed,  should  be  able  to  clear  up  the 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  annuities,  and  to 
report  the  facts  relating  to  the  question 
(which  any  man,  with  ordinary  ability, 
who  was  willing  to  take  the  trouble  might 
solve)  as  to  whether  five  or  six  per  cent, 
was  taken  on  fines,  these  were  questions^ 
with  which  that  House  had  now  nothing 
to  do.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  came 
forward,  and  wanted  250,000^.  last  year 
for  church-rates,  it  was  important  to  know 
whether  hia  catculatio&eweceaccfiniteor 
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DoU  But  the  question  now  was,  as  to 
the  better  maDagement  uf  Church  lands 
and  property,  through  means  of  a  Com- 
mittee. It  had  ceased  to  be  matter  of 
ealculation,  and  it  had  now  become  a 
question  of  principle,  whether,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  would  be  best  conducted.  The 
noble  Lord  had  also  told  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  into  Committee,  because 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed, 
dealing  with  Church  property  in  a  manner 
of  which  he  did  not  quite  approve.  He 
could  not  agree  in  the  opinion,  if  Parlia- 
ment had  interposed  to  give  relief  from 
the  restraints  of  the  law,  when  found  in- 
convenient to  the  party  possessing  this 
property^  and  this  after  it  had  been  en- 
tailed—he could  not,  he  repeated,  concur 
in  the  view  that  this  interference  afibrded 
any  ground  whatever  for  instituting  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place.  Though  these  Acts 
might  or  might  not  have  been  judicious, 
they  were  like  other  Acts  affecting  private 
property ;  entails  were  broken,  and  family 
arrangements  rendered  it  necessary  that 
agreements  should  be  departed  from,  in 
order  that  the  property  itself  might  be 
improved.  The  two  kinds  of  property 
stood  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  and 
he  never  could  believe,  that  Parliament 
gave  the  property  of  the  Church  the  faci- 
lities which  it  had  afforded  to  private  pro- 
perty, that  an  inquiry  ought  therefore  to 
be  made  by  Committee,  in  which  not  only 
that  property  which  was  the  subject  of 
ibrmer  legislation,  but  all  other  of  aimilar 
description  must  be  inquired  into^  and 
those  transactions  brought  to  light  which, 
with  respect  to  private  property,  had 
kitheito  been  held  sacred,  and  which  never 
would,  he  hoped,  be  brought  under  the 
cogniasance  of  Parliament.  But  another 
ground  for  this  inquiry,  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  was,  the  great  misappropriation  of 
the  large  income  which  the  deans  and 
webendsof  Durham  derived  from  that  see. 
The  Dohle  Lord  tokl  them,  that  large  fines 
were  received  on  the  renewal  of  leases^ 
and  that  these  were  not  applied  to  the 
rebgious  instruction  of  the  people.  Now, 
whether  that  were  the  case  or  not,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  determine ;  but,  if  he  were 
to  bi^ve  the  statement  made  by  his  boo. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Durham,  who  spoke 
after  the  noble  Lord,  he  should  say,  that 
if  there  was  any  one  see  more  than  another 
IB  wiueb  the  inoome  of  the  prelates  had 


been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion,  the  see  of  Durham 
was  the  bishopric  by  which  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  greatest  advantage  had  been 
conferred.  But  with  this  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  Was  the  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  legal  and  ordinary  application  of  the 
income  enjoyed  by  the  bishop,  and  was  it  to 
be  a  question  of  inquiry,  how  far  the  deans 
and  prebends  spent  their  incomes  in  pnK 
moting  the  purposes  of  peace,  charity,  and 
benevolence?  If  these  were  the  questions  in 
which  this  Committee  was  to  be  employed, 
he  should  say  at  once,  that  its  inquiries 
would  be  endless,  but  that  it  must,  while 
it  continued,  involve  questions  of  a  deli- 
cate and  painful  consideration,  and  dis- 
close affairs  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  just  con- 
clusion. He  would  tell  the  ncl^le  Lord 
what  course  Government  ought  to  take. 
If  they  deemed  the  management  of  Church 
property  capable  of  improvement,  they 
ought  to  look  into  the  statutes  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  see  in  what  way  it 
might  hereafter  be  regulated.  Let  them 
see  how  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times  required,  that  regulations  should  he 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  let  them,  having  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
come  down  and  propose  to  Parliament,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  the  measures 
which  they  might  think  necessary  to  re- 
medy the  evil  they  had  discovered.  But 
the  Government  shrunk  from  that  task ; 
they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  courage  to 
undertake  it,  and  they  preferred  throwing 
the  inquiry  on  a  Committee,  and  trusting 
to  a  chapter  of  accidents  to  see  whether 
the  termination  of  the  inquiry,  after  three 
or  four  Sessions^  might  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  afterwards  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  a 
Committee,  constituted  by  the  noble  Lord's 
recommendation,  a  prepisured  plan  might 
be  submitted,  and  their  assent  to  it 
gained;  but  then  tbis  was  a  cloak  for 
doing  that  under  their  authority  whick 
should  rest  on  his  own  responsibility. 
But  if  the  noble  Lord  sincerely  believed 
that  the  inquiry  which  he  had  sketdhed 
out  should  be  thoroughly  gone  int<v  ^ 
would  tell  him,  that  so  far  from  settling 
the  question  this  year,  that  the  Com* 
mittee  must  continue  to  sit  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  be  ultimately  dissolved 
without  leading  to  anything  but  danget 
and  coofttsion.    The  auUe  Lord  admtte4 
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that  the  commission  of  which  he  was  a 
Member  did  not  think  it  right  to  enter 
into  the  questioD  of  Church  leases,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Committee  now  ap« 
pointed  would  have  to  investigate  what 
were  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Church  property,  with  a  view  of  deriving 
increased  means  to  assist  the  Established 
Church  in  the  quarters  in  which  it  was 
found  most  deficient.  The  noble  Lord 
thought  the  Commission  unfit  for  the  con- 
sideration^ of  such  topics,  as  an  inquiry 
into  private  concerns,  and  was  unwilling 
to  impose  on  it  so  invidious  a  task.  What, 
then,  was  the  Committee  to  inquire  into 
matters  which  were  considered  of  too 
invidious  a  character  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  ?  Were  they  to  have 
dragged  before  the  Committee  those  pri- 
vate concerns  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
fused to  allow  to  be  investigated  by  a 
Commission  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in 
common  with  several  prelates  ?  The  noble 
Lord  had  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question  which  had  been  much  debated 
in  the  last  Session,  as  to  how  far  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  not  previously  in 
existence,  might  be  applied  to  those  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  considered  expe- 
dient to  devote  it.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject; but  he  begged  the  House  to  look 
back  to  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of 
Church  property,  and  they  would  see,  that 
tithes  were  originally  as  much  the  pro- 

gerty  of  the  corporation  to  which  they 
elonged  as  any  other  species  of  private 
property ;  and  after  restrictions  had  been 
imposed  by  Parliamentary  enactments, 
first  on  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
next  on  that  of  the  Crown,  to  prevent 
dilapidations  to  the  injury  of  the  suc- 
cessor, it  was  not  competent  to  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  discovered  that  these  re- 
strictions prevented  improvement,  to  claim 
a  right  to  the  surplus  which  might  result 
from  this  course  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference and  injustice  being  discontinued. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  further 
arguing  against  a  Committee.  He  should 
only  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the 
second  motion,  which  referred  to  the  appro- 
priation, of  the  surplus  which  might  ulti- 
mately result  from  the  improved  manage- 
ment of  this  property.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  on  that  occasion  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  general 
piirpoiM  of  the  Stale.    His  opinions  on 


that  point  were  well  known  and  remained 
unaltered ;  but  this  he  thought,  that  every 
man  in  the  House  who  ever  addressed  it 
on  this  subject  admitted,   that   if  there 
were  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
itself,  they  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  satisfied.    He  asked  the  noble  Lord, 
then,  if  he  were  determined  to  undertake 
the  hazard  of  an  inquiry,  at  least  let  the 
manner  be  defined   in  which  the  money 
was  to  be  appropriated,  and   let   it   he 
strictly  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Church, 
if  it  were  found  to  stand  in  need  of  ii. 
The  noble  Lord's  resolutions,  though  they 
entered  into  a  variety  of  other  topics,  en- 
tirely omitted  any  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  at  large  in  the  appro- 
priation of  religious  instruction    to    the 
people.     He  asked   the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he    had    forgotten    the    statements 
which  he  himself  made  with  respect  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  ?     He 
would  not  go  into  details,  but  he  would 
show  the  House,  from  the  noble    Lord's 
own  statement,  what  were  the   religious 
necessities  of  the  country.     It   appeared 
that  in  one  diocese  there  were  four  pa- 
rishes, with  a  population  of  166,000  souls, 
for  the  care  of  which  there  were  only  11 
clergymen,  and  in  which  there  was  church 
accommodation  for  little  more  than  8,000 
persons.     In  another  diocese,  in  24  pa- 
rishes, containing  a  population  of  730,000 
there  were  but  46  clergvmen,  and  church 
accommodation  for  only  60,000.     In  a 
third  diocese,  9  parishes,  with  a  population 
amounting  to  230,000,  had  onlv  19  cler- 
gymen, and   was  provided  with  church 
accommodation  for  only  27,000,  making 
a  total  in  only  three  dioceses  of  37   pa- 
rishes containing  1,200,000  persons,  in 
which  not  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
provided    with  Church    accommodation, 
and  in  which  there  were  but  75  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church.     Here,  then, 
was  but  one  instructor  to  every  17,000  of 
the  population,  and  he  would  ask,  how  it 
was  possible  under  these  circumstances  to 
exercise  that  pastoral  care  and  superin- 
tendence which  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  system    of  religious    instruction 
pursued  by  the  Church  of  England.    If, 
then,  when  they  were  told,  that  even  with 
all theexertionsof thedi8senter8,who  were 
labouring  in  one  common  field  with  the 
Church  to  rescue  the  population    from 
ignorance  and  vice,  six  or  seven  •tenths  of 
the  people  were    destitute    of    religious 
instructioni  lurely  there  was  not  a  man  in 
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the  country  who  would  not  say,  that  these 
urgent  wants  of  the   country    must    be 
supplied.    The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  said,  that  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  was  all  very  well,  but 
the  getting  rid  of  Church -rates  was  a  pre- 
eminent point,  because   the  payment  of 
church-rates    by  the   dissenters    was    a 
grieyance  of  which  they  had  a  right  to 
complain.     But  was  it  possible  that  the 
noble  Lord  could  hesitatejwhen  called  on 
to  make  his  election  between  relieving  the 
dissenters  from  a    payment  of  50,000/. 
a-year,  and  providing  a  million  of  the 
population   with  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  ?     This  was  the    preference 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  called  upon   to 
show.    The  hon.   Member  for  Kilkenny 
could  not  say,  that  the  amount  annually 
paid  by  the   Dissenters,  in  Church-rates 
exceeded  50,000/.,  and  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  deny,   that  one  million  of  the 
people  were  without  the  means  of  religious 
instruction.      He  would  say,  then,  that 
without  any  feeling  of  hostility  against 
the  dissenters,   he  could  not  consent  to 
apply  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the 
purpose  of  relieving  them  from  a  payment 
which  the  state  called  upon    them    to 
make,  while  by  applyine  it  in  another  di- 
rection he  could  insure  tor  so  large  a  body  of 
the  population  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth,  and  the  practice  of  a  virtuous  life. 
He  maintained,  that  the  House  had  no 
right  to  apply  Church  property  in  any 
other  manner.     He  knew,  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing a   House  in  which  many  of  its 
Members  dissented  from  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  he  appealed  to  them  with 
as  much  confidence  as  others  when  he 
addressed  them  on  behalf  of  a  population 
so  lamentably  deficient  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  religious  instruction,  and  he  was 
sure  that,  however  much  they  might  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  a  payment  of  which 
they  did  not  approve,  they  would  rather 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  people  adequately 
provided  with  religious  instruction,  even 
though  that  instruction  were  afforded  by 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,     He 
should  certainly,  in  the  first  instance,  vote 
for  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Liddell),  and  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee ;    and  if  that 
part    of  his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment 
were  unfortunately  lost,  he   should  then 
certainly  vote  for  that  second  part  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  resolution,  which  called  on 
the  House  to  define  strictly  the  manner  in 


which  the  property  of  the  Church  should 
be  applied,  if  by  an  improved  method 
of  managing  its  property  any  increase  of 
revenue  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W,  Evans  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  what  was  the  real  object 
of  inquiry.  That  object  was,  to  obtain 
such  information  as  would  enable  the 
House  to  frame  some  measure  for  the 
more  advantageous  leasing  of  Church 
lands.  It  was  only  by  an  inquiry  that 
such  an  object  could  be  promoted.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pretended  to  wish 
for  such  an  object,  and  still  he  opposed 
the  inquiry.  When  the  inquiry  was  com- 
pleted the  property  could  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  perhaps  of  any  other  Church.  He  cer* 
tainly  thought  the  most  rational  mode 
was*first  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  then  to  deliberate  as  to  its  dis- 
posal. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  the  property 
vested  in  the  Bishops  was  their  own.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen meant  to  assert  that  they  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it.  If  they  had  such 
right  he  hoped  it  would  be  made  to  assist 
the  welfare  of  the  Church.  He  thought 
this  inquiry  was  very  desirable  on  many 
points.  In  Durham  the  Church  was  sup- 
posed to  have  enormous  property,  and  as 
there  were  many  misapprehensions  re- 
specting it,  it  was  right  that  the  public 
should  have  the  correct  account.  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  did  not 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  income  ;  this  in- 
quiry would  set  them  right.  Some  Gen- 
tlemen might  call  the  supporters  of  this 
motion  enemies  of  the  Church — he  denied 
that  they  were.  If  he  had  only  entered 
the  House  while  the  Member  for  North 
Durham  was  speaking,  and  had  not 
known  at  what  side  he  stood,  he  should 
have  thought  he  was  making  a  speech  in 
support  of  the  inquiry,  and  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  manner  of  leasing  the  Church 
property.  He  would  trouble  the  House 
with  a  few  details  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  leases  of  collieries  were  affected  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  mines  were 
let  at  101/.  a-year,  the  applicant  paid  a  fine 
of  150/.  and  an  annual  rent  of  1/.  a-year, 
and  by  renewing  the  fine  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  he  could  get  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  Thus,  in  seven  years 
what  had  he  paid?  In  seven  years  157/. 
for  a  property  which  be  believed  ws^ 
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well  worth  lOOi.  a-yeftr.  Thus  the  Church 
lost  nearly  700/.  He  did  not  think  the 
country  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  mode  of  leasing.  He  did  not  think 
it  conducive  to  the  {(lory  of  God  or  the 
increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
But  this  was  a  part  of  the  subject  he 
would  not  pursue  farther.  He  believed 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good;  that  they  had 
raised  the  stipends  of  many  Ministers,  and 
built  several  new  churches.  They  had 
also  done  a  very  generous  and  munificent 
thing  in  alienating  from  themselves 
100,000/.  worth  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  an  university  in  their 
city.  He  wished,  certainly^  thai  that  uni- 
versity had  been  less  esclusive ;  but  they 
had  made  it  as  open  as  Cambridge,  and 
permitted  all  men  to  attend  lectures  al- 
though none  but  churchmen  could  obtain 
degrees.  He  would  support  the  motion 
with  great  pleasure ;  he  thought  it  was 
one  that  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
this  country. 

Sir  i?.  InglU  said,  that  thehon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny— -to  whom,  as  his  old  opponent 
on  such  subjects,  he  would,  with  permission 
of  die  hon.  Member  for  North  Derbyshire 
(Mr.  Evans),  first  advert — had  observed, 
that  if  any  one  bad  entered  the  House 
during  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Durham  he  would  have  supposed, 
that  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters was  to  rob  the  Church.  Now,  he 
would  tell  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
entered  the  House  since  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Durham  addressed  it,  that  the 
tendency  of  his  observations  was  to  prove, 
that  the  lessees  had  a  qualified  independent 
property  in  the  leases  which  they  enjoyed ; 
that  they  were  subjected  to  considerable 
expense  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
property  $  and  that  they  were  disturbed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  by  the  continual 
agitation  of  this  question  ;  and  that  nego- 
liutions  for  the  renewal  of  the  leases  which 
would  have  been  concluded  long  before  this 
time,  had  been  in  consequence  suspended ; 
and  to  prove  also,  that  great  spiritual  des. 
titution  existed  in  the  county  which  he 
represented,  and  in  which  the  great  lessees 
resided.  He  did  not  deny  what  his  noble 
Friend  who  introduced  the  subject  had 
stated,  that  however  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment might  have  been  concealed  by 
the  form  in  which  the  motion  was  couched, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  country 
that  the  question  the   House  had  now  to 


decide  waa,  whether  a  portion  of  the  pn^ 
perty  now  belonging  to  the  Churdi  should 
he  diverted  from  the  objects  to  which  it  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Church.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Derbyshire  bad 
said,  they  ought  first  to  consider  what  was 
the  value  of  the  property  before  they  pro* 
oeeded  to  appropriate  it.  But  he  would 
submit,  that  there  was  a  primary  questton 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  not  given  a 
satisfactory  answer — namely,  what  right 
they  had  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  If  it 
were  public  property,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  contended,  then  the  simple 
question  was,  to  what  objects  would  it  be 
best  to  appropriate  it ;  but  if,  as  he  held, 
it  was  property  with  which  the  State  had 
no  right  to  meddle,  inasmuch  as  the  State 
had  no  more  given  it  to  the  Church  than  it 
had  given  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
the  laree  property  he  had  amassed,  then  he 
maintained  they  had  no  more  right  to  inves- 
tigate its  condition  or  management  than 
they  had  to  inquire  into  the  private  affairs 
of  the  hon.  Member.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated  distinctly,  that  his  own  wish  would 
be,  to  appropriate  the  property  resulting 
from  an  improved  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical revenues  to  the  redemption  of 
church-rates.  Now,  he  put  it  to  his  noble 
Friend,  whether,  if  he  obtained  the  Com- 
mittee for  which  he  had  asked,  he  would 
not  take  pretty  good  care,  in  naming  the 
Committee,  that  the  majority  of  it  should 
consist  of  persons  who  were  pledged  to  such 
an  appropriation  of  the  expected  surplus  as 
he  himself  desired.  Therefore,  he  trusted 
that  no  hon.  Member  would  vote  for  this 
Committee  who  was  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  such  a  conclusion  as  that  to  which  he 
was  sure  the  Committee  nominated  by  the 
noble  Lord  would  arrive.  He  knew  it  was 
a  very  popular  argument  to  say,  *'  We 
want  only  to  inquire,  we  do  not  wish  at 
all  to  pledge  any  one,  we  only  wish  to  know 
the  exact  amount  and  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  but  he  would  remind  the  House, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  invited  them  to 
this  inquiry  had  himself  prejudged  the 
issue,  by  stating  what  his  own  individual 
preference  would  be  ;  having,  at  the  same 
time,  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  it  by 
appointing  the  individuals  who  should 
conduct  the  inquiry.  He  believed*  how- 
ever, the  noble  Lord  would  be  very  willing 
to  suffer  tlie  decision  to  be  suspended,  not 
for  SIX  weeks  or  for  six  months  only,  but 
for  six  years,  and  he  did  not  think  the  sup- 
position  an  uncharitable  one,  when  he 
recollected,    that  on    the   12th   of  June, 
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1SS7$  the  noble  Lord  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  question^  Parliament  having  then  been 
assembled^  he  believed,  as  long  as  five 
months,  and  that  the  noble  Lord  had,  in 
the  present  Session,  not  chosen  to  make  the 
proposition  till  the  ninety  •third  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  House,  when  it  had  been 
announced  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that 
the  corotiation  would  take  place  on  the 
28th  of  June,  beyond  which  event  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  Session  would  be  long 
protracted.  The  noble  Lord,  in  fact,  had 
told  the  House,  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
legislate  on  this  subject  during  the  present 
year.  Was  there  any  prospect  that^  the 
field  of  the  proposed  inquiry  being  so  ex- 
tensive, the  interests  at  stake  so  vast,  it 
could  be  concluded  before  a  considerable 
portion  of  another  Session  had  elapsed? 
He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Committee 
would  investigate  the  butchers*  and  ba- 
kers* bills  of  the  prebendaries  of  Durham, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Derbyshire 
expected,  but  the  materials  of  the  inquiry 
were  so  plentiful  that  it  might  easily  run 
through  two  entire  Sessions.  All  the 
arguments  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
adduced  in  reference  to  the  right  of  pro- 
perty of  the  present  possessors  of  cathedral 
interests  would  apply  with  quite  as  much 
force  to  any  other  species  of  life  tenants. 
He  admitted  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  and  lay  property,  but  it 
was  not  a  distinction  which  could  authorise 
them  to  rob  the  one  while  they  protected 
the  other.  The  interest  of  the  bi^ops  and 
the  deans,  the  noble  Lord  said,  was  a  life- 
interest,  descending  not  to  their  heirs,  but 
to  their  successors ;  but  io  what  did  this 
case  differ  from  the  case  of  tenants  of  any 
entailed  property  whatever?  All  the 
abuses  on  which  the  noble  Lord  had  dwelt 
were  created  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
noble  Lord  had  argued  throughout  as  if  the 
bishops  and  prebendaries,  in  their  indivi- 
dual character,  and  by  their  individual 
authority,  had  alienated  church  lands  ;  but 
he  (Sir  II.  Inglis)  said,  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  was  responsible,  since  without 
their  authority  the  transactions  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  complained  could  not  have 
been  effected.  The  abuses  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Lord  were  abuses  chargeable  on 
individuals;  and  what  justification  could 
they  form  for  depriving  parties,  who 
had  faithfully  discharged  their  trust,  of 
powers  which  they  had  not  abused  ?  Let 
them  punish  the  wrongdoer,  and  de- 
prive him    of  the  power  of  doing  wrong 


for  the  future;  but  why  punish  inno- 
cent men,  who  were  not  even  suspected^ 
and  were  certainly  not  accused?  Admit, 
ting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  leases  had  been  improvi- 
dently  granted,  thoueh,  from  some  inquiries 
he  had  made,  he  believed  the  proportion  of 
ca^es  to  which  suspicion  attached  was  very 
small,  compared  with  those  which  were  en« 
tirely  unexceptionable,  still  the  objections 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  urged  against 
the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  remained  entirely 
unchanged.  The  noble  Lord's  motion 
would  convert  the  proprietors  of  what  was 
called  the  first  estate  of  this  realm,  who 
possessed  property  of  as  ancient  date  as  any 
class  of  men,  into  annuitants.  This,  he 
contended,  would,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  a  gross  violation  of  law  and  of 
right.  It  was  a  measure  to  which  nothing 
but  the  gravest  abuses,  not  suspected  but 
proved,  not  proved  against  a  few,  but 
against  a  great  majority,  could  justify  a  le- 
gislature in  consenting.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  had  asked  the  House  why  the 
establishment  was  to  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  other  religious  sects.  He  would 
meet  that  question  by  another.  Did  the 
Established  Church  ask  to  be  thus  supported? 
Did  it  wish  for  more  than  to  be  allowed  to 
possess  the  full  produce  of  its  own  property, 
and  appropriate  it  in  its  own  way  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  no  grounds 
for  accusbg  the  Church  of  robbing  any 
other  portion  of  the  community,  or  depriv- 
ing the  dissenter  of  anything  which  he  had 
a  right  to  retain.  He  had  over  and  over 
again  shown,  in  answer  to  this  charge,  that 
the  church-rate  was  a  tax,  not  on  the  dis- 
senter as  such,  but  on  the  property  held  by 
him,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  property, 
whether  held  by  Turk,  Jew,  infidel,  or 
heretic,  would  be  burdened  with  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  rate  as  if  held  by  the 
most  orthodox  churchman  who  ever  held 
a  pew.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  adverted  to  a  minor  point,  which, 
though  in  strictness  it  ought  not  to  influ- 
ence their  decision  on  the  present  question, 
he  was  yet  unwilling  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  argument  of  numbers  had  often  been 
pressed  by  that  hon.  Member  to  induce 
them  to  comply  with  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand, and  he  now  told  them  that  the 
number  of  the  dissenters  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  churchmen.  He  would  require 
to  have  this  fact  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  in  whose  accuracy  and  inform- 
ation he  had  more  confidence ;  for  firom  all 
the  inquiries  he  ha(l  been  able  to  make,  par- 
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ticukrly  from  the  information  furnislied  to 
the  House  respecting  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, he  was  convinced  the  hon*  Memher 
was  greatly  in  error^  and  that  so  far  from 
being  equal  in  number  to  the  churchmen, 
the  dissenters,  including  even  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  so  considered,  the  Wes. 
leyan  Methodists,  did  not  amount  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  population,  allowing 
the  largest  proportion  consistent  with  truth. 
No  man,  he  was  sure,  possessed  of  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance   with   the  statistics  of 
England  would  say,  that  they  amounted  to 
one-half.     Before  he  sat  down,  he  must 
beg  the  noble  Lord  to  consider  how  much 
more  might  have  been  done  by  a  different 
application  of  his  principle  in   respect  to 
Church  propecty.     If  he  had  given  the 
proprietors  of  Church  property,   whether 
bishops,  or  deans  and  chapters,  the  power 
of  managing  their  property  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  at  present,  the  result  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord.     The  principle  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  evoked-^the  principle  of  interfering 
with  property  against  the  holders  of  which 
no  fldlegations  were  brought — would  apply, 
and  with  increased  effect,  wherever  there 
were  allegations  made.    The  noble  Lord 
would  have  the  same  grounds  as  those  now 
alleged  for  taking  into  his  hands  all  the  cor. 
poration  property  in  England.    The  noble 
IxntL  could  not  apply  this  principle  to  one 
class  of  property  without  exposing  every 
other  class  of  property  whatever  to  be  simi- 
larly dealt  with.     He  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Durham  in  the  ar- 
guments he  had  used  in  answer  to  the  noble 
Lord  ;  he  concurred  also  in  the  second  of 
the  propositions  now  before  the   House^ 
which,  if  he  and  his  Friends  should  have 
the  nusfortune  to  be  beaten  on  the  first, 
would  go  to    appropriate  the    improved 
value  of  this  property,  if  any,   to  the  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  instruction  ;  and  he  sup- 
ported it,  because  it  did  not  pledge   the 
House  to  any  particular  mode  of  distnbution 
of  the  surplus— because  it  did  not  state^  that 
the  administrators  of  that  surplus  should  be 
this  new  Commission.     Objecting,  as  he 
did,  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  Commis- 
sion^ he  could  not  have  consented  to  intrust 
to  it  the  power  of  dealing  with  and  adminis- 
tering the  property  of  the  Church  ;  and  as 
that  second  proposition  did  not  propose  to 
take  the  property  of  the  Church  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  present  masters,  he  gave  it  his 
most  cordial  concurrence.    If  he  might  say 
so,  he  must  express  his  hope  that  no  hon. 


Gentleman  who  did  not  concur  with  the 
Doble  Lord's  plan  for  the  disposal  of  Church 
property  would  be  induced  to  give  his  vote 
m  support  of  the  present  motion,  notwith- 
standing that,  in  appearance,  it  went  only 
to  institute  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that 
the  Committee  nominated  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  a  Committee  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  the  noble  Lord  had  in 
view,  to  take  away  its  property  from  the 
Church — property  which  might  better  have 
been  applied  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  to  convert  it  to  the  relief  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England.  But,  he 
would  say,  this  change  was  not  desired  by 
the  landed  proprietors  of  England,  because 
there  never  was  such  a  display  of  right 
feeling  and  attachment  to  religion  as  was 
manifested  last  year,  when  thousands  peti- 
tioned the  House  not  to  be  relieved  from 
a  tax,  but  to  continue  to  pay  it.  Never 
before,  he  believed,  in  the  history  of 
England,  had  it  been  known,  that  the 
petitions  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  were  as 
numerous  as  those  against  it.  Believing, 
then,  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  LorcL 
was  hostile  to  the  security,  not  only,  of  the 
property,  but  of  what  he  considered  still 
more  essential,  the  stability  and  influence  of 
the  Church,  he  should  give  his  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  Pease  cordially  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  in 
the  sentiments  which  he  had  just  expressed 
to  the  House,  that  the  signatures  of  the 
petitioners  did  represent  the  opinions  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  affixed  to  the 
petitions;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  another  class  of  equal  importance  who 
complained  that  they  were  not  fairly  dealt 
with,  and  that  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  not  properly 
cared  for.  With  regard  to  the  remark 
which  had  fallen  as  to  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  he  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  any  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained on  the  subject.  No  person  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it 
laboured  under  very  great  disadvantages 
on  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  there  was  no  man,  he  was  persuaded, 
who  was  not  desirous  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  by  which  justice  could 
be  obtained  both  to  the  lessors  and  the 
lessees.  It  was  said, that  no  petitions  had 
been  presented  on  the  subject,  but  he  had 
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had  the  honour  to  present  one  from  Dar- 
ham,  praying  the  House  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  subject,  the  petitioners 
stating  themselves  to  be  followers  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  alleging,  that 
nothing  would  redound  more  to  its  credit 
than  that  some  alteration  should  be  made 
in  that  particular.  These  persons^  too, 
were  placed  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  a  just  view  of  the 
case,  and  their  opinion  was,  in  conse- 
quence, entitled  to  more  weight,  for  they 
held  their  lands  from  ecclesiastical  land- 
lords. In  those  lands,  the  amount  of 
septennial  fines  per  annum  was  2,247/.  17s. 
5|d,  the  amount  out  of  rents  337/.  13s. 
ll^d.y  the  amount  of  corn  tithes  793/.  7s. 
10^.,  and  the  amount  of  modus  in  lieu  of 
hay  tithe  2/.  14s.  10^(/.,  while  the  sum^of 
2,228/.  3s.  6d.  was  received  for  otb^r 
rents  of  lands  and  small  tithes;  so  that 
the  annual  income  which  was  derived  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  was 
5,609/.  17s.  7J(f.  No  person  who  went 
through  the  lands,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Billington,  could  avoid  remarking  the 
striking  difference  between  the  state  of 
the  farms  and  farm  buildings  there,  in 
those  which  were  held  under  lay  land- 
lords, and  those  held  under  the  Church ; 
and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  advantageous  to 
the  farmers,  that  they  should  hold  under  a 
tenure  different  from  that  under  which 
their  lands  were  demised  tothem^  and  that 
an  alteration  in  the  law  in  this  particular 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  lessors 
and  lessees,  for  both  parties  were  now  fre- 
quently brought  into  collision  with  each 
other,  in  a  manner  highly  unsatisfactory  ; 
feelings  of  disrespect  being  thus  induced 
in  the  minds  of  the  lessees  in  reference  to 
those  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  honour 
and  obey.  He  knew  that,  in  most  in- 
stances,churchmen  could  not  be  considered 
as  bad  landlords,  but  in  many  instances 
sentiments  such  as  he  had  described  were 
produced  by  their  conduct.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Gregson  to  Lord  Dungan- 
non,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  after 
referring  to  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed 
for  imposing  restrictions  on  the  renewal  of 
leases  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  he  said, 

**  To  all  this,  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  will 
answer,  that  the  Acts  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ; 
be  it  80,  and  in  my  opinion  so  would  a  proper 
adjastment  for  the  redemption  of  the  lease- 
holds.   I  apprehend  that  no  man  of  common 
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sense,  who  has  purchased  or  become  entitled, 
by  descent  or  otherwise,  to  a  leasehold  estate 
under  the  Church,  is  absurd  enough  to  imagine 
that  he  is  to  have  his  property  enfranchised 
without  paying  an  adequate  consideration ; 
for  my  own  part,  as  a  leaseholder,  and  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  in  this  respect  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  many  others,  it  is  only  desired 
to  have  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
our  position,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  meet 
the  matter  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  would 
be  glad  to  come  into  such  terms  for  redemp- 
tion as  Parliament  may  deem  alike  advantage- 
ous to  the  church  and  the  lessees ;  for  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  that  the  scale  of  ad- 
justment should  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  than 
under  the  schemes  of  any  set  of  Commis- 
sioners.'' 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  subject 
of  dormant  leases,  and  on  this  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  the  same  letter.  Mr. 
Gregson  said, 

'*  Can  it  then  be  doubted,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  Church,  for  the  lessees,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  country,  that  this  dormant 
capital  should  be  brought  into  play?  We 
hear  and  read  enough  of  the  advantages  of 
emigration  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  the 
Swan  River,  &c.,  where  it  is  stated,  that  the 
surplus  capital  of  England  may  be  so  benefi- 
cially employed  J  and  are  we  not  constantly 
taunted  with  our  delays  in  rendering  justice  to 
the  unfortunate  sister  kingdom,  where  English 
capital  would  instantly  find  its  way,  if  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  was  tranquil  Used. 
Now,  I  would  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  it  is  not 
quite  as  reasonable  to  expect,  that  this  English 
capital  should  be  brought  into  action  in  our 
own  country  ?  What  great  improvements  and 
advantages  would  not  instantly  accrue  to 
England  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  lease- 
holds !  Every  one  would  have  an  inducement 
to  adopt  a  more  advantageous  system  of  culti- 
vation, to  drain,  plant,  build,  and  efiect  per- 
manent improvements,  which  have  never  been 
applied  to  the  leasehold  properties  in  England, 
except  to  a  trifling  extent,  where  the  property 
happens  to  be  situated  in  some  thriving  com- 
mercial district." 

Most  of  the  Church  property  in  the 
county  of  Durham  was  situated  in  the  very 
best  part  of  the  county ;  but  it  w&^  by  no 
means  the  most  improved  property.  That, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Shields  was  an  exception  to  this ;  but  on 
this  point,  he  would  read  a  further  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gregson  :-— 

"  I  have  been  induced  particularly  to  refer 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  during  one  of  the  discussions  in 
the  late  Parliament,  the  improved  state  of  the 
property  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
at  and  near  South  Shields  was  instanced  as  a 
2F 
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proof  of  the  statement  to  which  I  haTe  just 
alluded ;  and  this  fact  was  panicalarly  referred 
to^  and  relied  upon,  by  a  Gentleman  in  Par- 
liament^ for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect ; 
but  everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  locality 
of  South  Shields  knows  very  well  that  it  falls 
exactly  within  the  exception  I  have  referred 
to.  South  Shields  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  England,  and 
where  the  coal  trade,  manufactories,  and 
almost  every  branch  of  commerce,  are  carried 
on  to  an  amazing  extent ;  the  whole  of  the 
property,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south  and  west  of  that  town,  except  that  which 
has  been  enfranchised  of  late  years,  is  lease- 
hold under  the  Church ;  and,  therefore,  any 
man  desirous  of  connecting  himself  with  trade 
there,  has  no  other  choice  than  the  buying  or 
leasing  dean  and  chapter  property;  thus  its 
present  state  of  value  and  cultivation  is  ac- 
counted for." 

He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Church 
was  a  bad  landlord ;  but  he  denied  the  as- 
sertion that  bad  been  made  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  leasehold  property  held  under 
the  Churcbi  and  renewable  e?ery  seven 
years  on  a  fine,  was  equivalent  to  freehold. 
He  wasconvineed,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
people  of  Durham  could  not  be  convinced 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  fact,  how. 
ever,  was,  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  fine  levied  varied  very  much,  and  in 
many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge 
had  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  contrary  to  common  sense 
to  suppose,  that  men  would  lay  out  their 
money  in  improving  land  when  they  had 
not  a  permanent  or,  at  least,  a  long  interest 
in  it.  With  reference  to  this  subject  he 
would  read  a  further  extract  from  the 
letter  he  had  just  quoted :— « 

''  But  let  any  one  go  through  the  country 
generally,  and  he  will  soon  find  the  leasehold 
lands  are  very  far  short  of  those  in  fee-simple 
in  respect  to  every  improvement,  and  it  must 
inevitably  be  so.  Are  men  likely  to  employ 
their  money  in  improvements  whilst  their  in- 
terests are  liable  to  be  so  afiected  by  increasing 
fines  for  renewals  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  persons  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system  will  be  found  to  come  for- 
ward and  slate  it  to  be  their  belief  that  the 
Church  property  is  as  beneficially  employed  as 
it  could  be  under  any  change  of  management ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  persons 
should  take  this  narrow  view  of  the  question." 

He  trusted,  that  the  House  would  give 
him  credit  for  not  wishing  to  bring  forward 
the  statements  which  be  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  on  this  subject  from  anything 
like  sectarian  views.  With  regard  to  the 
establishment,  he  dissented  from    it  on 


conscientious  grounds,  but  he  had  nerer 
there  or  elsewhere  said  anything  with  re- 
spect to  it  which  he  had  not  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  to  state.  On 
every  ground,  both  of  security  to  the  et** 
blishment  itself  as  well  as  of  justice  to  the 
dissenters,  he  thought  it  essential,  that  the 
present  system  of  levying  church-rates 
should  be  got  rid  of.  The  hardships  ex- 
perienced under  the  present  system  were 
most  oppressive  to  many  who  conscien- 
tiously dissented  from  the  establishment. 
An  instance  of  this  had  recently  come 
under  his  own  knowledge.  He  held  in 
his  hand  an  account  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending a  levy  that  was  made  on  the  pro* 
party  of  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  Gateshead  for  the  sum  of  12s.  M,  due 
for  church-rates,  for  which  a  cart  was 
seized  of  the  value  of  10/.  He  would 
read  the  details  as  they  were  specified  in 
the  bill  of  costs : — 


6 


Cart  sold  for 

Church-rate,  1834-5      -      12s.  Qd, 

Cost  of  summons,  order, 
and  warrant  of  dis- 
tress, and  service  of 
summons  and  order  8 

Church-rates,  1835-6    -      11 

Cost  of  summons,  order, 
and  warrant  of  distress, 
and  service  of  summons 
and  order  -  8    G 

Levying  distress  in  both 
cases  and  possession 

Appraisement  « 

Stamp  for  ditto 

Auctioneer's  expenses,  ad- 
vertisements, &c.  and 
expenses  of  sale  1 4    3 


4 


s. 

10 


0 


8 
2 
2 


6 
3 

7 


3     8     6| 


Balance  to  return  to  Mr.  Oliver       £l     1     5\ 

The  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement,  and  produce  a 
degree  of  animosity  and  ill  will  which  every 
sincere  Christian  must  deeply  deplore.  He 
trusted,  that  the  House  would  have  regard 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  would 
consent  to  the  inquiry  which  was  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  with  a  view  to  the 
regulation  of  the  interest  of  both  the 
lessors  and  the  lessees  of  this  property, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  the  getting 
rid  of  the  evils  which  were  now  ex- 
perienced. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  two 
questions  before  the  House,  and  although 
it  might  be  necessary  to  take  a  division  on 
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both  these  questions,  it  was  expedient  that 
the  first  shoald  be  disposed  of  before  they 
involved  themselves  in  the  decision  on  the 
second.    Feeling  that  this  would  be  the 
most  convenient  course^  and  also,  that  it 
would  coincide  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  he  should  proceed  to  discuss  the 
two  propositions  involved  in  that  night's 
debate.    The  first   proposition  was,  that 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  should  be    appointed    to    inquire 
whether  by  a  better  system  of  management 
they  could  not  give  an  increased  value  to 
Church    property;     and    supposing    the 
House  to  assent  to  this  proposition,  and 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
then  they  would  have  to  consider  whether 
they  would  not  attach  to  it  the  co-ordinate 
proposition,  that  if  it  should  appear  that 
any  improved  value  could  be  obtained  by 
a  better  system  of  managing  Church  pro- 
perty, the  amount  so  obtained  should  be 
devoted  to  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  divine 
worship  in  connection  with  the  Church. 
He  should,  however,  resist  the  proposition 
for  inquiry,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
could  not'  lead  to  any  beneficial  or  satis- 
factory result :  but,  if  the  House  should 
assent  to  the  proposition,  he  trusted  that  it 
would   be  convmced  that  both  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  attached  to  the  Church 
it  was  necessary    to    addpt   the    further 
proposition,    that    they  ,  should     require 
that    provision     should    be    made   that 
any   improved  value    given   to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  should   be  devoted 
strictly  to  spiritual  purposes.  Before  they 
could  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
on  this  point  they  must  listen  to  the  evi- 
dence that  would  be  brought  forward  to 
show  that  imperative  demands  existed  for 
supplying  increased  means  of  accommoda- 
tion and  religious  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church ;  and  if 
they  were  satisfied  by  the  evidence  so  ad- 
duced that  such  absolute  necessity  existed, 
he  was  convinced,  that  they  would  not  re- 
lieve themselves  nor  the  landed  property 
of  the  country — for  that  was  the  question 
— from   the  obligations  under  which  the 
owners  inherited  their  estates,  or  from  the 
obligations  under  which  the    purchasers 
acquired  their  estates,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  such  landed  property  at  the 
time  of   inheritance   or   acquisition  was 
liable  to  the  support  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church.     The  question  was  not  merely 


that  of  relieving  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  dissenters,  for  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  church-rates  was  contributed  by  the 
dissenters  themselves;   but  whether    the 
great  landed  property  of  the  country,  the 
owners  themselves  being  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  be  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  fabrics 
of  the  Church,  and  the  burden  be  thrown 
upon  the  Church  itself.    The  matter  must 
not  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  for- 
mal words    of  the   proposition,   not  by 
merely  looking  to  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion, but  by  historical  reference   to  past 
proceedings,    and  by  observance  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  now  made  this  ap- 
plication.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
they  had  had  propositions  made  to  them 
on  that  subject.     In  the  year  1834,  the 
Qovemment,  then  presided  over  by  Lord 
Grey,  but  to  which  roost  of  the  present 
Members  of  the  Government  were  at- 
tached, made  a  proposition  to  the  House 
on  the    subject   of  church-rates.     They 
thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  system   of  church-rates,  and   in 
lieu  of  it  they  offered  a  system  which  sub- 
stantially in  principle  was  a  fair  one ;  it 
was,  not  that  the  burden  of  church-rates 
should  be   thrown   on  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  the  Church  or  on  any  de- 
scription  of  ecclesiastical  property,  but 
that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the 
expense  of  maintaining  tbe  fabrics  of  the 
Church.    The  proposition  was,  that  they 
should  relieve  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the   dissenters  by  taking   from  tnem 
the  charge  of  church-rates  and  making  an 
accurate  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
these  rates  and  the  charge  to  which  the 
people  were  liable  on  this  account,  that 
in  lieu  thereof  they  should  make  a  grant 
from  the  consolidated  fund.     Lord  Al« 
thorp,  who  made  the  proposition  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said 
that  it  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
a  Church  Establishment,  to  which  it  was 
essential  that  either  the  community  or  the 
State  should  maintain  the  fabric  of  the 
Church.    The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he 
was  most  anxious  to  relieve  the  conscien- 
tious dissenter  from  this  charge ;   but  he 
contended  that  if  the  community  did  not 
bear  this  charge  the  State  must.    This 
proposition  was  carried  by  a  large  major- 
ity.     He  believed  it   was  carried   by  a 
majority  of  116;    but  the  proposition  was 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Government. 
2F  2 
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250,000Z.  was  the  sum  that  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  advance  from  the  consolidated 
fund  in  lieu  of  these  rates.  Thus  ihe  pro- 
position was  made  ,&nd  the  system  of 
levying  church-rates  was  condemned; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  before,  it  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  took  upon  themselves  to 
make  a  substantive  proposition  to  put  an 
end  to  church-rates.  After  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  took  upon  himself  to 
propose  another  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  and  made  a  number  of  calculations 
respecting  the  value  of  Church  property, 
with  a  view  of  showing,  that  by  a  different 
system  of  management  an  improved  value 
could  be  given  to  it.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  then  call  for  inquiry ;  he 
did  not  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mitteee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  on  the 
mere  shallow  pretence  that  a  difference 
existed  between  himself  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
and  the  Government  as  to  the  valuation 
being  taken  at  twenty- five  or  thirty  years' 
purchase.  This  was  also  a  matter  which 
no  Committee  of  inquiry  was  competent 
to  settle  satisfactorily ;  but  which  any  per- 
son accustomed  to  calculations  could  settle 
in  a  very  short  period.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  forward  his  plan  with- 
out stating,  that  there  was  the  pretext  for 
inquiry,  and  in, support  of  his  proposition 
he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  and  the 
House  that  he  should  gain  by  the  improved 
management  of  ecclesiastical  property  a 
clear  income  of  255,000/.^  and  that  thus 
he  should  have  6,000/.  to  spare  beyond 
the  amount  required  in  lieu  of  church- 
rates.  Some  fortuitous  agency  appeared 
to  interfere  in  this  matter,  for  wanting 
250,000/.  a  year,  he  came  down  to  Par- 
liament and  said,  that  he  had  found  the 
means  of  getting  255,000/.  a  year.  This 
plan  was  not  only  brought  forward,  but 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  Leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  founded  on  the 
resolution,  the  report  of  which  was 
adopted  by  a  very  small  majority ;  but 
this  subject  was  abandoned  in  that  shape 
by  the  Government.  They  then  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  proposition  to 
move  for  a  Committee.  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  that  250,000/.  should  be  granted 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  lieu  of 
church-rates,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
llxchequer,  imagining  that  he  bf^d  found 


a  mode  of  getting  255^000/.  from  the  im- 
proved management  of  Church  property, 
his  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Government, 
and  could  any  man  then  say,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  inquiry  was  not  to  get 
a  substitute  for  church-rates?  Look 
at  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  contended  for  by  him 
and  by  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  although  they  had  the 
disclaimer  of  the  noble  Lord  of  any  in- 
tention on  his  part  to  bind  Parliament  to 
any  specific  measure  by  the  present  pro- 
position, they  also  heard  it  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
on  the  subject  remained  unchanged ;  and 
after  this,  would  any  person  sav,  that  he 
did  not  believe,  that  the  object  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  Committee  of  Inquiry  was,  to 
find  a  substitute  for  church-rates  oat  of 
the  property  of  the  Church?  Would 
those,  then,  who  were  adverse  to  removing 
this  burden  from  the  landed  property  of 
the  country  and  throwing  it  on  the  Church 
— would  those  who  regarded  such  a  pro- 
position as  being  fraught  with  injustice, 
allow  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  which  had 
this  object  in  view?  Would  they,  by 
appointing  this  Committee,  excite  such 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
unfriendly  to  the  Church  ?  And  if,  how- 
ever, they  did  succeed  in  showing,  that 
they  could  realise  250,000/.  a-year  out  of 
the  improved  management  of  Church 
property,  would  it  not  be  urged,  that  the 
only  way  of  removing  the  discontent  of 
the  dissenters  was  by  devoting  this 
amount  as  a  substitute  for  church-rates. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  in  the  next 
Session  they  must  come  to  some  settlement 
of  this  subject,  as  the  matter  could  not 
be  longer  delayed;  the  question  of  ap- 
propriation would  become  so  great,  that 
they  roust  settle  it.  If  such  were  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  Lord,  how  was  it 
that  this  proposition  for  even  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  not  made  until  the  3d  of 
May.  What  possible  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  not  proposing  the  nomination 
of  the  Committee  within  a  week  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  November  last? 
The  Committee  was  appointed  last  year 
in  July,  but  they  did  in  reality  nothing. 
The  Parliament  met  again  in  November, 
and  although  the  present  system  of 
church-rates  had  been  condemned  in 
1834  by  a  resolution  to  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  parties,  although  it 
had  been  sirioe  tb^n  twice  cpademn^*- 
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why  noty  he  would  ask,  with  the  view  to 
prevent  discassion  and  ill-blood,  allow 
them  an  opportunity  to  shape  a  measure, 
or  to  bring  in  a  bill  with  all  its  details  of 
proceeding  with  the  inquiry  before  the 
Select  Committee.  He  did  not  bring  any 
charge  as  to  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  noble  Lord,  for  he  dared  to  say,  that 
his  intentions  were  pure ;  but  if  ever  there 
was  a  proposition  calculated  to  deceive 
both  parties,  both  dissenters  and  church- 
men, he  was  satisfied  that  this  was.  The 
coronation  was  to  take  place  on  the  28th 
of  June,  and  the  proposition  was  not 
made  till  the  3d  or  May,  and  the  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  system  were  so  great  that  they 
must  be  settled  next  Session.  The  noble 
Lord  must  have  some  measures  either  in 
contemplation,  or  had  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  some  measure  in  his  mind.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  some  measure,  why  not  at  once  openly 
announce  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  not  to  remain  passive,  and 
let  the  battle  respecting  Church-rates  be 
fought  in  every  vestry-room  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  aggravate  the  evils  which 
had  been  so  much  complained  of  by  him. 
If  the  noble  Lord  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  next  year,  how  was 
it  that  the  Committee  was  not  appointed 
until  the  3d  of  May,  when  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  it  could,  before  the  termination 
of  the  Session,  make  a  satisfactory  report 
or  arrive  at  any  result,  when  they  would 
have  to  examine  persons  holding  property 
under  the  Church  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom — from  Durham,  from  Somerset- 
shire, and  from  Middlesex  ?  But  was  the 
Committee  to  be  left  to  its  own  unaided 
efforts  without  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment ?  If  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
no  plan  to  propose  and  no  principle  to 
announce,  and  admitting,  that  the  question 
must  be  settled  next  Session,  was  that 
not  a  conclusive  reason  for  appointing  the 
Committee  at  an  earlier  period?  The 
noble  Lord  had  announced,  that  the 
matter  must  be  settled  next  year,  but  he 
had  laid  down  no  principle  to  govern  the 
inquiry  of  the  Committee  which  he  pro- 
posed. It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
nowever,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should 
allow  the  inauiry  to  be  proceeded  with, 
that  it  should  have  distinctly  before  it  the 
principle  which  was  to  be  acted  upon  on 
the  result  of  its  proceedings  being  known. 
Bi«  objection  to  ioquiryi  however/ wasi 


that  it  was  the  ready  means  of  escaping 
from  a  difficulty,  and  getting  rid  of  re- 
sponsibility;  and  also  it  enabled  the 
Government  either  to  adhere  to  their  own 
opinions  or  to  abandon  them  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  thus  leave  the  question 
in  a  hopeless  state.  But  supposing  his 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  to  be  overruled,  would  the 
House  allow  any  residue  of  Church  pro- 
perty that  might  be  obtained  to  be  applied 
to  other  than  spiritual  purposes?  By 
that  he  meant  the  increase  of  the  stipends 
of  Ministers  of  the  Church  in  places 
where  they  were  at  present  inadequate, 
and  also  the  increase  of  the  means  of 
attendance  at  religious  worship.  How- 
ever desirous  he  might  be  of  relieving  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  dissenters,  he 
was  sure  that  those  whom  he  addressed, 
the  gentlemen  of  England,  and  the  peers 
of  England,  would  not  consent  that  their 
property  should  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  to  which  it  had  always  been  liable 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  He  trusted, 
that  the  House  would  listen  to  the  author- 
ities which  he  should  quote  on  this 
subject,  to  show  the  imperative  claims  the 
Church  had.  If  he  were  to  quote  the 
authorities  only  of  ministers  of  this 
Church,  or  of  those  of  kindred  opinions, 
and  who  were  most  friendly  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, many  might  be  disposed  to 
attach  little  weight  to  them ;  but  the 
authorities  which  he  was  about  to  quote 
were  above  all  cavil  and  objection; 
for  he  would  not  refer  to  any  docu- 
ment on  the  subject  which  did  not  bear 
the  signatures  of  Melbourne,  J.  Rus- 
sell, and  T.  Spring  Rice.  If  he  proved 
the  wants  and  the  claims  of  the  Church 
on  such  evidence,  he  believed  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
charged  the  noble  Lord  with  being  a 
utensil  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  utensil  had  now 
been  moulded  by  others  to  opinions  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  himself  and  friends. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  the  evidence  he 
alluded  to,  he  would  remark, that  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated,  that  he  had  never  institu* 
ted  inquiry  into  ecclesiastical  matters  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  evils  that 
existed  in  the  Establishment,  and  of  making 
an  improved  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues — lopping  off  surplus  revenue  that 
might  ej^ist  ia  one  placoi  and  making  c^ 
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new  appropriation  in  another — during  the 
time  thai  he  and  his  Friends  were  in  office. 
Now  this  was  a  very  ungracious  observa- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  for  all  the  mea- 
sures that  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
respecting  the  Church  had  been  the  result, 
and  had  been  founded  on,  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  during  his 
administration.  He  appointed  this  Com- 
mission in  February,  1835,  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  considering 
the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  their  revenues  and  the  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by 
Goromendaro  to  bishoprics,  benefices  with 
cure  of  souls — that  the  state  of  the  several 
cathedral  and  collegiate  Churches  in 
England  and  Wales  should  be  also  taken 
into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  measures  as  may  render 
Ihem  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Established  Church ;  and  that  the  best 
mode  should  be  devised  of  providing  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  in  their  re« 
spective  benefices."  Thus  was  this  Com- 
mission instituted,  and  its  inquiries  were 
directed  to  be  made  into  the  topics  he  had 
just  described,  and  he  was  happy  to  sav^ 
that  these  suggestions  that  he  bad  made 
had  been  found  effectual  by  carrying  the 
good  will  of  the  Church  with  him.  He  took 
a  double  guarantee  for  effecting  the  re« 
forms  which  he  proposed,  by  carrying  with 
bim  the  friends  of  the  Church.  The  noble 
Lord,  by  the  course  which  he  had  proposed, 
bad  alienated  from  him  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Commission  had  been 
broken  up  because  the  inquiry  was  pro- 
ceeded with  against  that  implied  good 
faith  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  on.  The  result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings had  been  what  he  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  follow,  namely,  increased 
agitation  with  respect  to  church-rates, 
merely  in  consequence  of  keeping  these 
matters  in  suspense,  and  by  shaiong  with 
a  palsied  hand  that  which  they  nad  not 
strength  or  courage  to  use»  By  these 
means  the  edifices  of  the  Church  had  been 
kept  from  repair  in  many  districts,  and  the 
property  of  the  lessees  in  Durham  and 
Cumberland  and  Middlesex  and  other  dis- 
tricts had  been  lessened  in  value.  Another 
res«U  of  iliese  proceedings  bad  been  to 
alarm  tbi  ineiiai  ot  the  Cbvrch^  and  ta 


induce  them  to  abandon  their  reforms ; 
and  the  legislature  had  now  no  longer  the 
highest  and  gravest  authorities  in  support 
of  plans  of  reformation. .  He  would  say, 
with  respect  to  the  Establishment,  that 
although  there  had  only  been  a  lapse  of 
three  or  four  years,  that  the  Oovemmeot 
was  no  longer  able  to  make  alterations, 
nor  could  they  command  the  passing  of 
those  measures  of  reform  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  and  this  was  the  reason  for 
their  seeking  refuge  by  their  moving  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee* 
He  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  when 
they  might  review  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  and  they  had  a  fair  right  to  pro- 
pose a  new  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church ;  but  be  would  at  once  tell  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  Uiat  they 
were  now  no  longer  masters  of  questions 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  There  was  a 
powerful  party  in  that  House,  and  there 
was  a  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
above  all,  there  was  a  party  more  power* 
ful  than  either,  he  meant  public  opinion, 
which  rallied  round  the  Church  in  &ufii« 
cient  strength  to  prevent  the  Establishment 
suffering.  If  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think 
so,  why  was  he  now  content  with  merely 
moving  for  a  Committee.  Why  not  at 
once  introduce  the  nieaaure  which  was  in- 
troduced last  year  with  respect  to  this 
subject,  and  which  was  introduced  in  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  pare* 
chial  Churches  and  Chapels  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  due  celebration  of  dif  ine  wor* 
ship  therein,  a  permanent  and  adequate  po- 
vision  be  made  out  of  an  increased  value  given 
to  Church  lands  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  management,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  proceeds  of  pew  rents,  the  collection  of 
church-rates  ceasing  altogether  from  a  day  to 
be  determined  by  law,  and  that  in  order  to  &• 
cilitate  and  give  early  effect  to  the  resolution^ 
the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury 
be  authorised  to  make  advances  on  the  security, 
aud  repayable  out  of  the  produce  of  such 
Church  lands." 

The  Ministers  then  said,  that  they  wonU 
not  wait  for  inquiry,  as  their  mwds  had 
been  made  up  by  the  evideope  before 
yon ;  bnt  you  proposed  at  once  to  issue 
the  sum  required  for  the  temporary  pay* 
ments  out  of  the  cons<4idnted  fund,  and, 
in  short,  gel  rid  at  once  of  church-nteti 
and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  improved 
value  to  be  given  toCbuxdi  pcoper^.  Tbt 
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noble  Lord,  however,  now  tfaid,  thai  he 
would  not  at  present  propose  or  say  any- 
thing with  reference  to  fa  tare  appropri- 
ation^ but  that  he  would  first  have  inquiry 
and  see  whether  there  was  a  surplus  before 
he  determined  how  it  should  be  appropri- 
ated—>that  he  would  (Satch  his  hare  before 
he  determined  how  il  should  be  dressed, 
and  before  he  invited  the  guests.  Now, 
the  question  was,  whether  the  Oovern- 
ment  were  not  bound  to  specify  the 
conditions  on  which  they  proposed  to 
enter  upon  this  inquiry,  and  the  appro- 
priation which  they  contemplated  mdking 
of  any  revenues  which  might  be  shown 
under  it  to  be  available.  The  noble  Lord 
had  found  it  convenient  on  the  present 
occasion  to  confine  his  line  of  argument 
to  a  few,  he  must  say,  rather  invidious 
reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  certain 
members  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  to  instances  of  misconduct  for  which 
he  thought  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Par- 
liament had  been  more  responsible  than 
the  parties  themselves.  It  was  far  from 
bis  intention  to  screen  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  mis- 
management of  Church  property.  In- 
stances of  parsimony  and  penury  on 
the  part  of  those  placed  in  high  stations, 
were  very  reprehensible ;  but^  at  the  same 
timoy  he  must  contend,  that  a  wholesale 
system  of  spoliation  by  those  who  were 
bound  to  protect  properly  devoted  to 
sacred  purposes  was  infinitely  worse.  In 
questions  of  this  nature,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  concerned,  two 
or  three  instances  of  misconduct  were  not 
eon^lostve  against  the  whole  body«  Let 
them  throw  the  blame  upon  those  to  whom 
it  was  due,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  them 
not  include  a  general  body  in  their  in- 
culpation who  were  free  from  the  impu- 
tation. In  the  first  place,  the  instances 
of  abase  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
referred  were  committed  many  years  ago ; 
and  moreover,  and  above  all,  they  were 
acts  for  which  Parliament  wais  itself 
responsible,  and  who  would  now  more 
closely  adhere  to  its  duty  by  watching 
narrowly  every  private  bill  which  tended 
to  alienate  Church  property  from  eccle« 
ataeiical  purposes.  Bat  what  had  been 
taki  of  the  general  body  of  the  deans  and 
c^HipteTs  by  the  Church  Commissioners, 
inelnding  the  noble  Lord  himself,  in  their 
report?  Why,  that  <<  they  had  exhibited 
great  liberality  in  embellishing  and  im- 
protiag  iko  febriet  of  the  Cfanrcb;  to  the 


evident  diminution  of  their  own  incomes. 
With  this  testimony  to  the  general  con* 
duct  of  the  clergy  as  a  body,  he  would 
say,  that  a  few  instances  of  abuse,  which 
occurred  some  years  since,  and  which 
could  not  now  be  remedied,  were  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  condi-^i 
tions  under  whioh  they  were  to  enter  upon 
the  present  inquiry.  The  report  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  was  signed,  amongst 
others,  by  "  Melbourne,  T.  Spring  Rice, 
and  John  Russell ;"  and  from  that  report 
it  appeared,  amongst  other  statements, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  3,528  bene- 
fices under  1501.  per  annaro,  and,  that 
on  many  of  them  were  no  glebe-hOuses, 
and  on  many  others  the  houses  were  not 
fit  for  residences.  The  same  report  also 
stated,  that  there  were  many  poof  livings 
for  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
provide  except  by  appropriating  them  to 
the  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  Now,  this  was  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  relied,  and 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House 
whilst  be  read  the  extracts :— - 

'^  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  £cc1e« 
siastical  Revenues  Commission,  that  there  are 
no  less  than  3,528  benefices  under  150/.  per 
annum.  Of  this  number  thirteen  contain  each 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000;  fifty-one 
a  population  of  from  5,000  to  10,000;  251  a 
population  of  between  2^000  and  5,000 ;  and 
1,125  have  each  a  population  of  between  500 
and  2,000.  On  every  one  of  these  benefices  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  resident 
clergyman;  but  unless  their  value  be  aug- 
mented, it  will,  in  many  eases,  be  impossible 
to  secure  this  advantage.  The  necessity  of 
such  augmentation  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  dianges  which  we  are  about  to  recom- 
mend in  the  laws  relating  to  pluralities  and 
residence.  The  means  which  can  be  applied 
to  effect  the  improvement  are  very  far  short  of 
the  amount  required.  Even  were  no  addition 
to  be  made  to  the  income  of  benefices  having 
a  population  below  500,  it  would  take  no  less 
a  sum  than  235,000/.  per  annum  to  raise  all 
benefices,  having  a  population  of  between 
500  and  2,000,  to  the  annual  value  of  200/.; 
those  having  a  population  of  2,000  and  up- 
ward, to  300/. ;  and  those  having  5,000  and 
upwards,  to  400/.  per  annum.^ 

Again  :— 

'^  The  most  prominent,  however,  of  those 
defects  whioh  cripple  the  energies  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  circumscribe  its  useful- 
ness, is  the  want  of  churches  and  ministers 
in  the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  populs^tion 
has  been  so  rapid  as  to  outrun  the  means  pos* 
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sessed  by  the  Establishment  of  meetiag  its 
spiritual  wants :  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  left  desti- 
tute of  the  opportunities  of  public  worship 
and  Christian  instruction,  even  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  exertions  of  those 
religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church/' 

*^  The  evils  which  flow  from  this  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  pas- 
toral superintendence,  greatly  outweigh  all 
other  inconveniencies  resulting  from  any  de* 
fects  or  anomalies  in  our  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
while  these  evils  are  the  most  urgent  of  all, 
and  most  require  the  application  of  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  they  are  precisely  those  for 
which  a  remedy  can  be  least  easily  found. 
Hie  resources  which  the  Established  Church 
possesses,  and  which  can  properly  be  made 
available  to  that  purpose,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  be  husbanaed  or  distributed,  are 
evidently  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case ;  and  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is^  gra- 
dually to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  etil/' 

Some  time  since  a  reform  was  proposed 
of  this  precious  state  of  things  by  a  cur- 
tailment of  tbe  income  of  bisbops,  but 
even  that  was  found  to  give  only  a  surplus 
of  130,000/.,  whilst  no  less  than  235,000/. 
was  required  to  raise  a  certain  number  of 
livings  to  any  thing  like  a  decent  income. 
The  question,  therefor^,  which  he  had  to 
submit  was  this :  Supposing  they  were  to 
be  able  to  realise  an  improved  value  of 
200,000/.  or  250,000/.  on  Church  pro- 
perty, would  they  apply  it  to  relieve  the 
land  from  the  payment  of  church-rates, 
or  would  they  attempt  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  which  were  described  in  this 
report,  inadequate  as  those  resources, 
according  to  this  very  report,  would  be, 
to  do  more  than  diminish  the  intensity  of 
the  evil  ?  Under  the  circumstances  he 
would  submit,  that  it  was  their  imperative 
duty,  before  they  entered  upon  this 
inquiry,  to  state  the  views  and  objects 
with  which  it  was  undertaken.  When 
the  House  considered,  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  **  there  were 
sixteen  parishes  or  districts,  each  having 
a  population  above  10,000,  the  aggregate 
being  235,000,  with  church  room  for 
about  29,000,"  and  admitting  the  dis- 
tinction which  was  urged  between  church* 
rates  and  tithes,  he  would  ask  whether 
the  House  was  prepared  to  proclaim  that 
because  men  dissented  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  they  should  be  relieved 
altogether  from  the  support  of  its  fabric? 
He  entreated  tbe  House  to  reflect  whether, 


if  this  principle  were  admitted,  tbey  might 
not  find  another  conscientious  scruple  to 
start  up  against  the  payment  of  rent- 
charges  upon  land.  Wherever  property 
had  come  into  the  present  possessor's 
hands  by  inheritance,  had  he  not  received 
it  subject  to  this  charge?  Wherever  he 
had  obtained  it  by  purchase,  his  religious 
scruples  had  not  prevented  him  from  sub- 
mitting to  an  abatement  in  price  propor- 
tionate to  these  burdens;  and  this  was  a 
condition  of  property  which  he  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  who  dissented  from 
the  Established  Church  of  this  country, 
was  equally  bound  to  submit  to.  If  this 
new  principle  were  adopted,  why  might 
not  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  or  any  other 
great  landed  proprietor,  insist  that  his 
religious  scruples  prevented  his  payment 
of  these  charges,  and  urge  a  claim  against 
the  support  of  a  Church  with  which  he 
did  not  communicate,  with  equal  justice 
with  the  dissenters  ?  The  House  should, 
in  his  opinion,  consider  that  this  was  a 
tax,  not  upon  individuals,  but  upon  pro- 
perty, and  whether  Lord  Althorp  was  not 
justified  when  he  said,  that  the  State,  and 
not  the  Church,  should  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  worship; 
but,  above  all,  the  House  should  consider 
whether  it  was  not  their  imperative  duty, 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  to  tliem 
in  these  reports  of  the  Church  Commis- 
sion, to  apply  any  surplus  which  might 
become  available  towards  providing  tbe 
means  of  religious  worship  in  districts 
which  were  so  destitute  of  it;  and  he 
hoped,  that  with  all  these  considerations 
in  their  minds  the  gentlemen  of  England 
would  pause  before  they  sanctioned  a 
measure  which,  with  whatever  view  or 
object  it  might  be  propounded  must  have 
the  effect  of  discharging  their  own  estates 
from  charges  to  which  they  had  beea 
hitherto  subject,  and  depriving  the  Church 
of  those  revenues  upon  which  they  bad 
heard,  upon  the  highest  and  most  un- 
doubted testimony,  it  had  the  most  urgent 
and  imperative  demands. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  had,  with  great  convenience  to 
himself,  and  perhaps  to  the  House,  also, 
combined  in  his  speech  two  questions  which 
were  not  necessarily  combined  in  the  mo- 
tion now  before  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
ford had  both  assumed  that  no  individual 
could  vote  for  this  Committee  of  Inquiry 
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without  he  also  proposed  to  sanction  the 
appropriation  of  any  funds  which  might 
become  available  by  an  improved  manage- 
ment of  Church  property  towards  the  re- 
pairing of  the  church.  It  might,  perhaps^ 
be  very  convenient  to  these  hon(»urable  Gen- 
tlemen to  take  this  course  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  appeal  against  it,  as  he  had  a 
precedent  in  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  different  principle.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  referred,  many  individuals  differed  as  to 
the  ultimate  appropriation  of  any  surplus 
of  Church  property,  but  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  unprepared  to  defend  the  pre- 
sent management  of  it.  What  he  would 
ask  now  was,  whether  those  Gentlemen, 
who  had  just  heard  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  the  statements  which  he 
had  cited  from  reports,  corroborating,  as 
all  these  statements  would^  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  property — would  these 
Gentlemen,  however  they  might  have  voted 
on  former  occasions  on  the  subject  of 
church-rates,  refuse  to  take  any  step  which 
might  lead  to  an  improved  value  of  Church 
property  ?  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  consent  to  go  intoJCommittee  with  a 
pretence,  disguising  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view  in  taking  up  this  inquiry.  The 
first  proposition  which  he  wished  to  prove 
before  the  Committee  was  one  which  he 
had  already  on  a  former  occasion  ventured 
to  state,  namely,  that  it  would  be  possible, 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee,  to  give  an  improved  value,  a 
value  which  was  not  now  existing,  to 
Church  property.  The  second  object  which 
he  had  in  view  as  a  friend  of  the  Church, 
not  by  any  means  undervaluing  its  claims, 
was,  that  it  might  experience  that  first  of 
all  advantages,  of  existing  in  peace  and  con- 
cord with  the  world.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, for  the  purpose  of  argument  had 
stated,  that  if  the  property  of  the  Church 
were  proved  to  be  susceptible  of  the  im- 
provement he  contemplated  in  it,  he  would 
not  suffer  that  improvement  to  be  applied 
to  any  but  strictly  spiritual  purposes.  Did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  maintain 
the  position,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric  of  the  Church  was  not  a  strictly 
spiritual  purpose  ?  If  so,  he  could  quote 
^e  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
against  himself,  for  in  speaking  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Irish  Churdi,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  applying  the  property  of  the 


Church  to  the  maintenance  of  its  fabric. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  same  principle  to  two 
precisely  simil&r  cases,  and  not  turn  round 
upon  the  Ministry  now  and  accuse  them  of 
wishing  to  divert  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  purposes  not  ecclesiastical.  But 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  £ngland-^an  appeal  which  he 
trusted  would  never  be  made  in  vain.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  reminded  the  gentle- 
men of  England  that  they  had  purchased 
or  inherited  their  estates  subject  to  these 
burdens,  and  he  asked  them  whether  they 
would  now  come  forward  to  free  their 
estates  from  these  liabilities  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church  ?  In  1 835  he  apprehended 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  notions  of 
the  generosity  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land were  not  quite  so  high.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  what  were  the  words  which  he 
put  into  the  King's  Speech,  and  what  the 
explanation  which  he  gave  of  them  to  the 
House  ?  In  the  King's  Speech  the  gentle- 
men of  England  were  not  represented  to  be 
so  calmly  resigned  to  these  burdens  upon 
their  property  as  to  disdain  being  relieved 
from  them ;  on  the  contrary,  a  paragraph 
was  purposely  framed,  holding  out  a  pro- 
mise of  ''  relieving  the  land  from  the  bur- 
dens to  which  it  was  at  present  subject ;" 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
at  all  upon  the  subject,  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  got  up  in  his  place, 
and  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther, amongst  these  local  burdens  upon 
land,  that  of  church-rates  was  intended  to 
be  included?  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man answered  in  the  affirmative.  These 
promises  were  then  held  out  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  country  gentlemen  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Government,  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  just 
then  discovered  their  generous  feeling 
which  their  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
malt-tax  enabled  him  more  thoroughly  to 
appreciate.  But,  really,  the  House  should 
know  a  little  how  these  things  were  ma- 
naged sometimes ;  and,  in  describing  it,  he 
bebeved  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  betrayal 
of  confidence,  as  such  things  occurred  at 
times  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  The  manner  and  order  of 
the  proceeding  was  this:  the  Minbter  of 
the  day,  and  uie  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
address,  were,  of  course,  on  an  extremely 
amicable  and  good  understanding  upon  all 
matters  in  reference  to  the  spirit  and  th^ 
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topics  to  be  particularly  touched  upon  in 
the  course  of  moving  the  address;  but  it 
frequently  happened  that  there  were  one  or 
two  little  matters  of  too  delicate  a  nature 
to  be  so  prominently  thrust  forward ;  and 
then  a  more  cautious  and  unobtrusive  mode 
of  proceeding  was  deemed  desirable.  Ac* 
cordingIy»  it  was,  doubtless,  agreed  upon 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  noble 
Lord>  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  the 
subject  of  church-rates  was  one  which  had 
better  not  be  too  distinctly  treated  of,  for 
fear  of  awaking  the  alarm  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford,  and  putting  the  friends 
of  the  Church  in  a  commotion,  and  laying 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  truckling  to 
the  demagogues  and  foes  of  the  clergy. 
These  were  the  considerations,  which, 
doubtless,  had  their  due  weight  on  that 
occasion  >  and,  accordingly,  it  was  resolved, 
as  the  safer  course,  to  thrust  a  general 
observation  about  the  *'  local  burdens  on  the 
land"  into  the  King's  Speech,  and  then  get 
the  noble  Lord  to  put  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  intended  to  include  that  of 
church-rates.  But  to  come  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  before  the  House,  he  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  were  agreed  upon  one 
point,  namely,  in  a  wish  to  relieve  the  land 
from  the  payment  of  church-rates.  But 
the  right  non.  Baronet's  objects  were  to 
free  the  landed  gentry  from  a  local  assess- 
ment, which  would  be  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
The  object,  on  the  other  hand,  of  her 
Majesty  s  Government,  and  he  would  state 
it  boldly,  was  not  to  relieve  the  present 
payers  of  church-rates,  but  to  put^  an  end 
to  a  contest  between  the  Church  and  Dis- 
senters, and  restore  cordiality  and  con. 
cord  between  them.  In  speaking  of  the 
proposition  of  Lord  Althorp  in  1834,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  would  effect  a  very  great  im* 
I)rovement  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
aw,  and  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  a 
freat  deal  of  heart-burning ;  yet  the  right 
on»  Baronet,  who,  at  the  time,  voted  for 
that^'poposition,  had,  to-night,  if  his  ears 
had  not  deceived  him,  spoken  of  that  pxo. 
position  as  one  which  had  tended  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  Church. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  No,  not  so.  I  said 
that  condemning,  as  that  proposition  did, 
the  present  system  of  church-rates,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  permitted  to  continue  so 
long  without  the  substitution  of  a  better 
system  for  it,  had  led  to  agitation  which 
had  struck  at  the  root  of  aU  Church  pro- 
perty. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  If 
the  right  hon«  Baronet  had  really  any 
doubt  as  to  what  had  struck  most  forcibly 
at  the  root  of  all  Church  property,  and  more 
especially  of  church-rates,  he  would  refer 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  eloquent 
denunciation  of  church-rates,  delivered  in 
1834,  by  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  who 
was  then  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  had  spoken  of  them  as 

Sroductive  of  evils  innumerable  and  of 
iscords  interminable.  He  was  prepared 
to  contend,  that  the  confusion  and  agitation 
which  now  prevailed  on  this  subject,  was 
not  produced  by  the  measure  of  1834,  or 
by  any  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  but  by  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  systenu  The  many 
evils  involved  in  it  had  worked  out  its 
condemnation,  a  long  time  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  any  measures  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  He  admitted  frankly,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  losing  some  votes,  that  his 
wish  to  go  into  Committee  proceeded  from 
an  expectation  that  by  its  inquiries  they 
would  be  enabled  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  prevailed  at  present,  and 
to  find  funds  for  the  extinction  of  church- 
rates.  He  admitted  that  fairly  and  openly, 
for  he  should  be  sorry  to  jnin  a  single  vote 
under  false  pretences.  Even  if  he  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  plan  now  proposed  hj 
her  Majesty's  Government,  he  should  say 
to  any  Gentleman  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  present  evils  of  the  church-rate  system 
were  known,  "  You  may  difi&r  from  me  as 
to  the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  but  will  you  refuse  to  go  into 
an  inquiry  which  wiU  enable  you  to  ensure 
a  better  management  of  all  Church  pro- 
perty  ?  "  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  had  told  the  House,  that  it  had  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
that  property,  for  it  belonged  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  Church  alone.  Now,  he  put  it 
to  the  House  whether  it  were  possible  for 
any  man  seriously  to  maintain  that  argu- 
ment. Had  not  the  House  legblated  upon 
Church  property  over  and  over  again? 
What  had  been  the  whole  course  of 
their  legislation  from  the  days  of  Henry 
8th  down  to  those  of  Georae  4th  ?  Was 
it  not  shown  by  the  long  series  of  enabling 
and  disabling  statutes,  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
abuse  of  the  leasing  powers  of  the  Church  ? 
and  would  the  House  now  gravely  tell  him 
that  it  had  a  right  to  legislate  on  such 
subjects  without  inquiry,  and  that  it  had 
not  a  risht  to  inquire  into  them  in  ocdev 
to  legi^te  the  better  upon  them  a£ter«i 
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wards  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to 
tliink,  that  this  question  of  a  Committee 
was  brought  forward  as  a  miserable  sub* 
terfii^y  and  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
Administration.  Now»  that  charge  had  been 
frequently  made  against  the  Government 
out  of  doorsy  but  had  never  been  openly  pre- 
ferred against  it  within  the  walls  of  Par* 
liament.  He  would  deal  first  of  all  with 
the  case  then  before  the  House,  and  would 
afterwards  proceed  to  give  precedents  for 
the  present  mquiry.  Now,  what  was  the 
justification  of  this  inquiry  ?  He  did  not 
propose  it  for  the  sake  of  settling  the 
arithmetical  view  of  it,  for  that  had  been 
settled  already,  and  the  mistake  into  which 
the  riffht  lum.  Bonmet  had  fallen  was  so 
natural^  that  after  his  confession  of  it,  he 
would  not  say  a  word  further  respecting  it ; 
but  he  had  brought  the  measure  originally 
forward  as  a  lar^  proposition,  not  only 
large  in  its  principles,  but  also  most  com- 
pUoited  in  its  details.  Suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying 
the  principle  of  these  resolutions,  was  there 
any  man<— «nd  here  he  would  appeal  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  South  Dur- 
ham—who had  spoken  on  the  third  night 
of  the  debate  last  year,  and  who  had  moved 
a  negative  on  the  resolution  then  proposed 
—was  there  any  man  who  did  not  know 
that,  even  after  they  were  agreed  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure^  it  would  be  im* 
possiUe  to  work  out  its  details  satisfactmly, 
as  between  lessor  and  lessee  in  different 
parts  of  England,  with  all  the  differences 
which  must  be  inade  between  house  pro- 
perty,  and  arable  i)roperty,  and  mining 
]NNyperty,  without  going  into  Committee  to 
prevent  urjustiGe  being  done  to  some  one? 
iie  therefore  said,  that  he  was  not  advocat- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Committee  by 
way  of  a  subterfuge,  or  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing protection  for  the  Government.  No, 
he  was  advocating  it  for  the  aake  of  recon- 
ciling  various  aim  conflicting  interests ;  he 
was  advocating  it,  not  for  the  purpose  6^ 
working  out  and  verifying  Mr.  Finlaison*s 
cakulatians,  but  fur  Uie  purpose  of  seeing 
justice  done  to  all  parties,  to  the  Church  as 
well  as  to  the  lessee,  uid  of  ascertaininff 
whether  a  better  management  of  Church 
]»operty  might  not  produce  a  surplus  of  in- 
come capaUe  cf  being  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  churdi-rates,  if  the  House 
should  think  with  him  that  it  should  be  so 
iqnpl^>  w  to  the  providing  more  extensive 
means  for  religious  instruction,  if  the 
House  dbottld  be  of  opinion  that  that  was 
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a  more  legitimate  appropriation  of  it.  If 
hon.  Members  had  any  doubts  on  that 
subject,  let  them  tliink  of  the  consequences 
to  which  the  present  leasing  system  almost 
of  necessity  led.  Let  them  only  refer  to 
the  description   which  had   been  recently 

f'lven  in  print  of  the  last  hours  of  certain 
rotestant  bishops,  who  at  that  awful  period 
were  called  upon  not  to  think  of  the  eter- 
nal concerns  of  that  world  which  they  were 
approaching,  but  of  the  temporal  concerns 
of  that  wond  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving.  Let  them  think,  of  their  cal- 
culating fines  with  their  dyin^  breath,  and 
of  their  signing  new  leases  with  a  tremu« 
lous  and  expiring  hand.  That  was  not  his 
statement,  but  the  statement  of  a  rev* 
clergyman,  who  had  spoken  of  the  pen 
having  been  forced  into  the  hand  of  a  para, 
lytic  dignitary  of  the  church,  in  order  that 
he  might  sign  some  leases  of  a  beneficial  na* 
ture  to  his  family.  Let  them  think  of  these 
things.  And  here  let  him  express  his  surprise 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon*  Member 
who  had  spoken  second  in  this  debate,  and 
who  had  said,  with  great  ndiveU,  ''What! 
do  you  attach  so  bttle  importance  to  the 
light  of  a  religious  truth,  as  to  consider  it 
possible  that  any  pastor  of  a  Christian 
church  could  have  his  mind  influenced  at 
such  a  moment  by  any  fleeting  temporal 
concerns?"  Now,  with  all  deference  to 
that  hon.  Member,  he  must  say,  that  the 
hon.  Member  could  not  value  more  highly 
than  he  did  everything  that  related  to 
spiritual  concerns,  but  that  man  must 
know  little  of  human  nature  who  did  not 
know  that  even  when  the  heart  was  ele« 
vated  to  the  highest  thoughts,  it  might  be 
diverted  from  them  by  a  regard  for  tem- 
poral concerns  ?  Did  not  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  know,  that  tithe  was  a  consideration 
which  was  sometimes  suspected  of  having 
affected  the  thoughts  even  of  the  most 
meritorious  churchmen  ?  And  had  he  not 
heard  it  stated,  that  sordid  views  and 
grasping  bargains  had  oflen  been  meiu 
tioned— he  d^  not  say  justly—- as  imputa. 
tions  against  the  clergy,  which  impeded 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties^ 
and  curtailed  their  proper  and  legitimate 
influence  over  their  flocks?  He  appealed 
to  Gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Church  property,  and  saw  it  lying 
sometimes  ungranted,  and  frequently  un* 
improved,  because  the  Church  did  not  afllbrd 
a  proper  premium  for  the  labour  and  capital 
which  might  be  expended  upon  it— he 
appesJed,  he  said,  to  them  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  great  boon  to  the  couulx;  if  som# 
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mode  could  be  devised  of  placing  soch 
property  under  better  management  ?  Look 
at  ancient  times— look  at  tbe  monastic 
buildings  planted  in  places  which  appeared 
to  be  thriving  and  flourishing  under  their 
protection.  Look^  on  the  other  hand,  at 
the  desolation  which  seemed  to  involve  all 
kinds  of  property  which  now  belonged  to 
the  Churdi.  Did  that  arise  from  any  supe- 
riority of  the  monastic  orders  over  the 
clergy  of  our  Church  ?  Far  from  it.  No, 
it  arose  from  tbe  bad  laws  which  now 
regulated  Church  property— from  those  laws 
which  Government  now  asked  the  House 
to  correct.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
that  niffht  warned  them  against  pursuing 
any  such  course.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  warned  the  Members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  command  the  carrying  of  any 
measures  that  were  injurious  to  the  Church; 
and  in  giving  that  warning  he  hail  been 
cheered  loudly  by  the  Friends  behind  him. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did 
not  regret  that  cheer ;  for  neither  his  col- 
leagues nor  himself  stood  there  to  propose 
any  measure  that  was  injurious  to  the 
Church.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
then  cheering  might  take  every  precaution 
that  enactments  could  afford  them  to  pre- 
vent her  Majesty's  Government  from  carry- 
ing such  measures.  They  might  exert  such 
powers  to  the  utmost.  They  would  not 
injure  her  Majesty's  Government  by  them, 
for  her  Majesty's  Government  would  never 
be  parties  to  any  one  such  injurious  mea- 
sure. No ;  it  might  be  the  policy  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  insinuate  such  in- 
tentions against  the  Government  ;  but 
those  insinuations,  or  rather  those  denun. 
ciations  as  to  their  intentions^  were  made 
more  readily  at  festive  meetings  and  in 
hustings'  speeches  for  party  purposes,  than 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  Ministers  were  present  to  answer  for 
themselves.  He  believed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  dealt  so  lavishly  in  such 
denunciations  did  not  partake  of  that  over- 
weening confidence  which  they  publicly 
professed.  His  reason  for  entertaining 
that  notion  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  declared  that  evening,  with  an 
indiscretion  which  did  not  naturally  belong 
to  him — which  was  contradicted  by  the 
whole  previous  tenour  of  his  useful  and 
honourable  public  life— 'Which  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  declaration  which  he  had 
publicly  made  in  that  House,  to  the  unut- 
terable regret  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
ysually  acted^  that  no  Government  could 


be  sustained  in  future  except  it  acted  on 
the  principles  of  the  House  of  Commons 
whicn  was  returned  by  the  Reform  Bill— 
his  reason,  he  repeated,  for  entertaining 
that  notion  was,  that  ^e  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, forgetful  of  his  former  declaration, 
had  that  evenine  said  to  his  opponents  in 
the  Ministry,  "  You  cannot  command  suc- 
cess for  any  measure  that  is  injurious  to 
the  Church,  for  there  is  a  party  in  this 
House,  and  a  party  in  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  will  prevent  you."  He  did  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  talking  of 
a  party  in  that  House,  and  of  a  party  in 
the  country — for  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  then  speaking  of  the  constituencies 
which  they  represented — but  he  did  blame 
the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  for  saying,  in  the 
face  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
with  respect  to  measures  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  ''  there  is 
a  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  will 
prevent  you  from  commanding  their  suc- 
cess. That  was  an  avowal  which  he  did 
not  think  that  an  hon.  Member  of  such 
great  experience  and  such  general  caution 
would  coolly  repeat  on  another  occasion. 
Returning,  however,  to  the  immediate 
question  before  the  House)  he  would  merely 
remark,  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  did 
not  ask  the  House  to  do  any  wrong  to  the 
Church;  they  only  asked  the  House  to 
take  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  and  the  lessee^of  the  Church,  as 
had  been  resorted  to  in  the  best  times  of 
Tory  Government  by  a  Tory  Administra- 
tion, for  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  the  lessees  of  the  Crown  on  the  other. 
The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  much  about  Church  and 
State,  and,  in  the  well-regulated  sense  of 
those  words,  that  was  his  cry  too.  But 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  the 
Church  above  the  State;  for  they  said, 
that  it  was  sacrilegious  to  apply  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  lands  of  the  Church  the 
same  rule  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  scrupled 
to  apply  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  lessees  of 
the  lands  of  the  Crown.  Let  the  House 
approach  this  subject  with  firmness,  but 
with  kindness — let  us  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee, not  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Government,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  truth— of  reconciling  not 
antagonist,  but  conflicting  interests— -of 
seeing  whether,  independently  of  any 
question  of  extinguishing  church-rates, 
they  could  not  improve  the  condition  of 
the  land,  and  the  value  of  property  vested 
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in  mines  and  manufacturosy  thereby  im-  |  **  The  bishop  was  entitled  to  let  his  land  by 
proving  the  general  condition  of  tbe  people  Act  of  Parliament.  He  was  sure  that  the  boa. 
themselves;  and  of  ascertaining  whether  Member  would  not  deny,!  that  it  was  from  an 
they  could  not  give  to  the  Church,  by  an    ^^^  ^^  Parliament  that  the  Church  derived  its 

.     ^       J  _      ? .  ^r  't,^  -.«««««*„    4.v«    power  over  these  leases,  and   that  the  Act 

improved  management  of  its  property,  the    ^^^^^^^  ^y^^^  .^  ^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^^j  ^^^ 

means  of  affording  additional  religious  m-  tigh^p  j^  grant  a  lease  for  more  than  twenty, 

struction  to  the  people,  as  hon.  Cjentlemen  one  years.  It  had  been  said,  that  this  provision 

opposite  contended,  or,   as  her   Majesty's  was  intended  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 

Ministers  suggested,  the  means  of  restoring  property  of  the  Church ;  but  what  had  been  the 

peace  to  the  community,  and  of  putting  an  practical  eifect  of  it  ?  The  practical  effect  had 

end  to  the  turmoil  and  confusion  which  been,  that  from  a  remote  period  the  bishops 

had  so  long  prevailed  on  the  subject  of ,  ^^^  ^^t^  j"  5'>«  ^*^»^  J^^a?i»<^iP?ii°»j^^ 

church-rates.      Her  Majesty's     Ministers  '  ^r^^^^''^'.'"^  P^'"'  ^^  "«*^*'  ^"^^"^ed  to  their 

3.«..       •  .  •^i_».    successors, 

proposed  this  inquiry,  not  as  enemies,  but  | 

as  friends  of  the  Church,  in  a  just  and  j  And  the  noble  Lord  had  added, 
kindly  manner.  If  the  facts  to  be  elicited  i  <*  xhat  this  bill  proposed  to  add  to  the 
before  the  Committee  should  not  support  Church  the  power  oi  granting  leases  in  perpe- 
him  in  the  assertions  which  he  had  ad-  j  tuity,  instead  of  confining  Uiem  to  grant  leases 
vanced  that  evening,  there  was  an  end  to  for  twenty*one  years  only.  This  would  be  a 
the  whole  of  his  argument ;  but  if  the  gwat  advantage  to  the  tenant,  as  it  wonld 
facts  should  support  his  assertions,  then,  ?naWe  him  to  sell  his  lease  in  perpetuity ;  and 
whether  hon.  Members  should  or  should  Ji.^  this  very  property,  which  was  neither 
not  be  prepared  to  support  the  Ministers  in    ^^^  P^P^^^^  <>t  the  Chuich  nor  the  tenant  m 


their  second  resolution,  great  good  would 
be  accomplished ;  for  it  would  soon  become 
apparent  that  a  measure  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
community  would  also  add  greatly  to  the 
respectability  and  wealth  of  the  Church 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question  :— Ayes  277;  Noes  241 : 
Majority  36. 

Mr.  Liddell  moved,  at  the  end  of  the 
question,  to  add  the  words  "  with  a  view 
of  applying  such  amount  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  evils  which  flow  from 
the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence 
by  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church." 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  it  was  his 
intention,  after  the  able  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  not  to  have  said  one  word  in 
reply;  but  as  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
seemed  to  think,  that  the  proposed  appli- 
cation was  a  desecration  of  Church  pro« 
perty,  and  that  any  surplus  could  not 
lawfully  be  applied  to  tbe  abolition  of 
church-rates,  and  as  this  great  (principle 
was  directly  involved  in  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman — an  Amendment  in- 
tended to  fetter,  not  the  Committee,  but 
the  House  itself.  He  (Lord  John  Russell) 
would  read  a  few  passages  from  the 
speeches  of  hon .  Gentlemen  opposite.  In 
the  debate  on  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  for  Ireland,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  had  said,  that 


fee,  which  the  Government  were  now  prepared 
to  sell  under  this  Act  of  Parliament.'' 

So  that,  according  to  the  noble  Lord's 
statement,  leases  might  be  granted  in  per* 
petuity,  and  the  increased  value  was  not 
the  property  of  the  Church.  And  what 
said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tamworth,  on  the  same  subject?  He 
said,  that 

**  He  did  not  object  to  the  appropriation  of 
some  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  a  purpose  which  he  considered  to 
be  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  which,  he  believed, 
would  tend  to  increase  its  utility.  He  was 
prepared,  and  he  now  only  repeated  those 
sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  last 
Parliament ;  he  was  prepared,  he  repeated,  to 
admit,  that  he  thought  that  no  settlement  of 
the  question  relating  to  the  Church  would  sue* 
ceed,  which  did  not  involve  an  arrangement 
on  the  suhject  of  church-cess,  and  vestry 
rates." 

It  may  be  expedient,  or  it  may  not  be 
expedient,  continued  the  noble  Lord,  it 
may  be  wise,  or  it  may  not  be  wise,  to 
apply  any  portion  of  the  funds  arising  from 
the  better  management  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  as  a  substitute  for  'chureh- 
rates ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how,  after 
the  words  whii^h  I  have  read,  delivered  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  folly 
admitting  the  principle,  they  can  now 
maintain  that  those  additional  funds 
ought  not  to  be  so  applied.  I  have  not 
another  word  to  say. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  But  I  have  another 
word,  and  I  appeal  to  high  authorities — 1 
appeal  especially  to  the  authority  of  the 
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noble  Lord  himself  in  the  discuMion  rela- 
tive to  the  charch-rates  in  England,  which 
took  place,  be  it  remembered,  after  the 
precedent  which  he  now  says  had  been  set 
in  Ireland.    The  noble  Lord,  then 

<*  Declared  that  his  opinion  remained  un« 
changed ;  and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
state,  by  means  of  church-rates,  or  of  some 
other  public  fund,  to  maintain  the  buildings  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  in 
a  state  of  repair" 

And,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  the  noble  Lord  added,  that 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  anxiety  of  the 
Dissenters,  they  could  not  have  been  in  igno- 
rance or  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Two  years  ago  Lord  Altborp 
brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  in  which  the 
principle  was  declared  that  Church-rates 
should  not  be  abolished,  unless  the  State  pro- 
Tided  a  substitute.  He  had  never  said  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  that  principle,  or  at 
least  anything  to  lead  the  Dissenters  to  sup- 
pose that  Ministers  meant  to  abolish  Church* 
rates  without  an  equivalent."  *^  or  that  such  an 
equivalent  was  to  be  found  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Church."  "To  that  principle  he  had 
adhered,  and  to  it  he  intended  to  adhere.  On 
various  occasions  he  had  explained  bis  views 
to  the  Dissenters,  and  they  were  satisfied  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  any  bill 
diat  would  accomplish  their  wishes.*' 

At  the  same  time  that  this  alteration  of 
Church  property  is  under  consideration, 
we  have  the  report  of  the  Church  Com  mis- 
mission,  signed  by  the  noble  Lord,  by 
Lord  Melbourne  and  by  Mr. Thomas  Spring 
Rice,  in  which  it  is  said, 

''  One  mode  of  rendering  these  incomes  of 
tlie  bishops  less  uncertain,  would  be  to  allow 
the  existing  leases,  both  for  lives  and  for  terms 
of  years,  to  expire.  But  any  plan  for  accom- 
plishing this  object  must  involve  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  upon  the  security  of  the 
episcopal  estates,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
bishops  for  the  loss  of  the  fines  which  accrue 
to  them  under  the  present  system,  and  which 
form  an  important  part  of  their  incomes.  The 
practical  result  of  such  an  operation  would  be 
to  transfer  to  the  parties  lending  their  money 
that  interest  in  the  episcopal  estates  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  lessees.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  any  general  measure  for  allowing  the 
leases  for  lives  and  terms  of  years  to  expire ; 
although,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  in 
some  degree,  the  inconvenience  now  arising 
from  the  gpreat  variations  in  the  annual  amount 
of  the  episcopal  incomes,  we  recommend  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  conversion 
of  leases  for  lives  into  leases  for  terms  of 
years 


And  now  I  bav6  not  one  word  more  to 
say, 

The^House  again  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:*—Ayes  254;  Noes  265:  Major- 
ityll. 
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Campbell,  W.  F. 
Carnac,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R,  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.  L. 
Chester,  H. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clay,  William 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  Edward  Bolton 
Collier,  John 
Collins,  W. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 


Craig,  W.  O. 
Crawford,  W. 
Croropton,  Samuel 
Curry,  William 
Dalmeoy,  Lord 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*Eyncourt,C.T. 
Divett,  £. 
Duckworth,  S. . 
Duff,  James 
Duke,  Sir  James 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Capt.  D. 
Dundas,  Fred. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Easthorpe,  John 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  John  £• 
Erie,  William 
Etwell,  Ralph 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J. 
Fenton,  John 

Ferguson,  Sir  R. 

Fergusson,  R.  C. 

Ferguson,  Robert 

Finch,  F. 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  R. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 

Fleetwood,  P.  H. 

Fort,  John 

Gillon,W  Downe 

Gordon,  Robert 

Grattan,  J. 

Grattan,  Henry 

Greene,  T. 

Greenaway,  C. 

Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 

Grey,  Sir  G. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Grote,  G. 

Guest,  J. 

Hall,  B. 

Hallyburton,  Lord 

Handley,  Henry 

Harcourt,  G.  G. 

Harlandy  W.  Chas. 

Hastie,  A. 

Hawes,  B. 
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Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  John 
Heathcote»  O.  J. 
Heneage,  £. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M. 
Ilindley,  C. 
Hobbouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Holland,  R. 
Horsnian,  E. 
Hoskins,  Kedgwin 
Howard,  F.J. 
Howard,  P,  H. 
Ho  wick.  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutton,  R. 
Ingham,  R. 
James,  William 
Jervis,  John 
Jerris,  S. 
Johnson,  General 
Johnstone,  Hope 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knight,  H.  G, 
Laboiichere,  H. 
Lambton,  Hedworth 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Leireson,  Lord 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Long,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Lushington,  Charles 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Maher,  John 
Marshall,  William 
Marsland,  Henry 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  Fox    • 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Milton,  Viscount 
Moreton,  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  David 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Callaghan,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Paget,  Frederick 


Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 

Pechell,  Captain  R. 
Pendanres,  E.  W. 
Phillips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  Mark 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotts,  John 
Pinney,  William 
Ponsonbv,  hon.  J. 
Power,  James 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pry  me,  George 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Pusey,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon,  T.  S. 
Rich,  Henry 
Rippon,  Cuthbert 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  William 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Chas* 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scholefield,  Joshua 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Iiord 
Sharpe,  General 
Shell,  Richard  L. 
Slaney,  R,  A . 
Smith,  J.  A» 
Smith,  Robert  W. 
Somerville,  Sir  W. 
Speirs,  Alexander 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Standisb,  Charles 
Stanley,  W.  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 
Stewart,  James 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sluart,  V. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stile,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Thorneley,  Thomas 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  William 
Verney,  Sir  H.  Bart. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 


Villien,  Charles  P, 
Vivian,  Major 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  Richard 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G, 
Westenra,  J.  C. 
White,  A, 
White,  Luke 
White,  Samuel 
Wilbraham,  G. 


Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
WilUams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T,  E. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E. 
Steuart,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Conrt,  Captain 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alford,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Capt. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwoods.W. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Baker,  Edward 
Baring,  Francb 
Baring,  W.  B. 
Barneby,  John 
Bell,  M. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blair,  James 
Blakemore,  R. 
Blannerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  Henry  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broad  lev,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E, 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H.  D. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon,  R.  IL 
Codrington,  C.  W . 
Cole,  A.  II. 


Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  E.  M. 
Corry,  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
DTsraeli,  B. 
Dottin  Abel  Rous 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunbar,  George 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  bon,  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  N.  S. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fector,  John  Minet 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
Fleming,  John 
Foley,  Edw.  Thomas 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Fox,  G.L. 
Freshfield,  J. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  Ormsby  J.  R. 
Gore,  Ormsby,  W. 
Goulburn,  H. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
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Granby,  Marquess  of 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Grimsditchy  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon.  £.  U. 
Hales,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  J. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  £dm.  B. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  Sidney 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Visct. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  James  Weir 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  Wm. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  6. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestre,  Viscount 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irving,  John 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  Richard 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Jones,  John 
Jones,  Theobald 
Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
Ker,  David 
Kirk,  P. 

KnatchbulI,Sir  Edw. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C. 
Lefroy,  Thomas 
Liddell,  H.  T, 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Lowther,  J.  H.   * 
Lucas,  Edward 
Lvgon,  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  E, 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  George 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  R.  M. 
Miller,  W.  Henry 
Mony^nny,  T.  G. 


Mordaunty  Sir  J.,  bt« 
Neeld,  John 
Nicholl,  John 
Noel,  W.  M. 
Norreys,  Viscount 
Northland,  Viscount 
O'Neill,  General 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  John 
Packe,C.W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A. 
Patten,  John  Wilson 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pemberton,  Thomas 
Percei^al,  Colonel 
Perceval,  G.  J. 
Planta,  Joseph 
Polhill,  Frederick 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  Wm.»  hart 
Richards,  Richard 
Rickford,  W. 
RoUeston,  L. 
Rose,  Sir  George 
Round,  C«  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  George 
St.  Paul,  H. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  Abel 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart^  John 
Stuart,  H. 
Stormoot,  Lord 
Sturt,  Henry  Charles 
Sugden,  Sir  E, 
Teign mouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick 
Trevor,  hon.  G. 
"[^rell.  Sir  J. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Lord 
Walsh,  Sir  John 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  Thos.  C. 
Wilbrahami  hon.  B. 


Williams,  Robert 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T, 
Wood,  Thomas 
Wyndham.  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.C.  W. 


Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Young,  Sir  W. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T.  W. 


Paired  off. 


FOR. 

Aglionby,  Major 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Anson,  Col. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Byng,  right  hon.  G. 
Bulwer,  £.  L: 
Childers,  L.  W. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Currie,  Raikes 
Dunlop,  J. 
Edwai^es,  Col. 
EUice^  right  hon.  £. 
Ellice,  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  B. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Hecton,  C.  J. 
Howard,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Loch,  J. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  C. 
Potter,  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Roche,  D. 
Shelbume,  Lord 
Townley,  R.  S. 
White,  H. 
Wood,  M. 
Woulfe,  S. 


AGAINST. 

Stanley,  £. 
Howard,  W. 
Bentiock,  Lord  G. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Peel,  John 
Dick,  Q. 
Irton,  S. 
Hope,  H. 
Tollemache,  F. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Pigot,— 

Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Daner,  G.  £• 
Palmer,  G. 
Dungannon,  Vise. 
Mackinnon,  W. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Kerrison,  Sir  £. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Chapman,  A. 
Fielden,  W. 
Shirley,  E. 
Harcourt,  Bart. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Maidstone,  Vise. 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Ellis,  J. 
Litten,  J. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

The  following  Members  voted  in  the  First 
Division  with  the  Ministers,  and  in  the 
Second  against  them* 

Coote,  Sir  C.  Knight,  G. 

Eliot,  Jjord  Lemon,  Sir  G. 

Greene,  T.  LoDg>  W. 
Harcourt,  G.  G.  (Ox-    Pusey,  P. 

fordshire).  Slaney,  R,  A. 

Heathcote,  G.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Ingham,  R.  Wall,  C.  B. 
Johnstone,  H. 

Left  the  House  after  the  First  Division. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Williams,  R.  (Dorset- 

Glynne,  Sir  S.  shire). 

As  these  additions  supply  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  obtained  by  repeating  the 
whole  of  the  lists  on  the  second  division  we 
suppress  them. 
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HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  May  4,  1838. 

Miinmt.]  PetttioDipKaented.  By  theEarlofWicKLow^from 
CkMUud  and  a  place  in  Donegal,  against  tbo  Poor-law  Bill 
for  Ireland.— By  the  Marqueas  of  Clanricardb,  seyenil 
petitions,  by  Lord  DxirirAir,  ftom  Woking,  by  the  Earl 
of  CAMPJiitnowN.  tnm  Southamptonand  WolYerhampton, 
by  Lord  Dundab,  firom  a  parish  in  Yorlcsliire,  by  the 
Earl  of  Vabborouoh,  from  Newport  and  Barton,  and  by 
the  Marquess  of  Suoo,  from  Cl^duun,  Godahning, 
Dungannon,  Dromore,  and  Mailing,  for  the  Abolition  of 
N«gn>  Apprenticeship.— By  Earl  Stanhopb.  Arom  Ap- 
pleby, St.  Paul  (Deptford),  and  fW>ro  Sheriff-hill,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  New  Poor-law  Aet — ^By  Lord  Ridssoalb, 
firom  the  guardians  of  the  Witney  Union,  that  no  altera- 
tion might  take  place  in  the  Act^»By  the  Marquess 
of  LowDOwnsRET,  ttom  Londonderry,  against  the  present 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Viscount 
MiLBOUiUf B,  ftom  Pertii,  Elgin,  Dundee,  and  Dumfiries, 
against  any  ftirther  grant  of  public  money  to  the  Churdi 
of  Scotland;  also  ftom  Ballymoney,  and  various  other 
places  in  the  county  of  Cork,  praying  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Tithe  qnestioo. 


Poor*Law8    (Ibbland).]      The  Earl 
of    Wickhw  presented   a    petition    from 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  agreed  to  at  a 
meeting    duly   convened    by    the     high 
sheriff,  and  attended  by  persons  of  all  per. 
suasions  and  parties  in  that  County.     The 
petitioners  prayed  their  Lordships  not  to 
pass  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill.     They 
stated^  **  that  in  adopting  the  workhouse 
system^  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land had  been  overlooked ;  they  objected 
to  placing  large  masses  of  the  population 
in  a  state  of  restraint,  and  they  expressed 
their  hostility  to  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  granted  to  the  Commissioners^  which, 
in  their  opinion^  were  much  greater  than 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  any  body  of  men.." 
He  |believed,  that  petitions  of  a  similar 
nature  would  emanate  from  all  the  counties 
and  from  all  parties  in  Ireland.     He  never 
recollected  a  measure  against  which  there 
appeared  such  unanimity  amongst  all  classes 
as  prevailed  with  respect  to  this  bill.    But^ 
at  the  same  timc^  he  must  say,  that  there 
was  so  decided  an   opinion   amongst  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  United  Empire, 
that  the  period  had  arrived  when  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Irish 
poor,  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  right 
in  that  House  to  reject  this  measure^  unless 
their  Lordships  were  prepared  to  propose 
some  substitute  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.    Having  paid  more  attention 
to  this  subject  than  he  had  ever  bestowed 
on  any  other  question,  he  must  say,  that 
the  more  he  considered  it,  the  more  diffi- 
cult he  found  it ;  and  as,  on  his  own  part, 
he  was  bound   to  state,  that  he  had  no 
substitute   to  propose,   therefore,   he  felt 
that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  giving 
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his  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  Committee, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  receive  many  improve- 
ments ;  and  its  second  reading  should  re- 
ceive his  support. 

The  Marquess  'of  Lansdotvfie  had  peti-* 
tions  to  present  from  the  grand  juries  of 
the  King's  County  and  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  on 
this  subject  was  of  so  much  importance,  he 
wished  the  petitions  to  be  reau  at  lengthy 
in  order  that  their  Lordships  might  know 
what  that  opinion  really  was,  and  whether, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure.  The  principle  of 
the  bill,  he  contended,  was  the  applying  of 
the  workhouse  system  to  able-bodied  pau- 
pers in  Ireland;  and  he  believed  those 
petitions  were  against  that  principle. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  agreed  in 
what  had  fallen  frem  the  noble  Marqueas 
(Clanricarde),  as  to  the  principle  of  this 
measure.  He  was  astonished  that  the  Go- 
vernment should,  on  this  subject,  go 
against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
yet  take  his  advice  in  every  other  matter 
connected  with  his  unfortunate  country. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  was  most  falla- 
cious, and  the  measure  would  prove  a 
curse  to  the  country. 

Petitions  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Doctor  M'Hale.]  Viscount  Lorton  : 
My  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  question, 
I  consid^i^d  it  my  duty  to  propose  to  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  previously  to  the  adjourn- 
ment for  the  recess,  I  roust  now  revert  to 
the  subject,  and  in  very  few  words,  allude 
to  the  series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  noble 
Lord  holding  a  high  official  situation.  My 
Lords,  when  your  Lordships  are  aware  of, 
and  consider  the  spirit  in  which  these  most 
instructive  epistles  are  indited-^I  say, 
most  instructive,  because  they  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
plainly  developing  the  objects  and  designs 
of  a  certain  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
thus  clearly  pointing  out,  though  uninten- 
tionally, the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  for 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  also  because  they  show 
the  contempt  and  dissatisfaction  they  ex- 
press as  to  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion conceded  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  Protestant  religion  j  and, 
lastly,  because  they  indicate  contempt  for 
the  Government,  by  the  peculiar  selection 
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of  an  official  functionary  as  a  medium  for 
setting  the  law  of  the  land  at  defiance — I 
say,  my  Lords,  when  all  this  is  considered, 
your  Lordships  must  be  quite  satisfied 
that  any  comment  upon  these  letters  be- 
comes unnecessary.  But,  my  Lords,  as 
they  contain  a  gross  infringement  upon 
the  law,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed,  or  with  impunity,  for,  my 
Lords,  to  the  overbearing,  tyrannical^  bi- 
goted, and  implacable  conduct  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  attributed 
the  barbarous  condition  of  at  least  three 
provinces  in  Ireland,  and,  if  not  decidedly 
opposed  by  Parliament,  will  ever  render 
that  portion  of  the  empire  a  perfect  scene 
of  desolation ;  and  here  I  must  assure  your 
Lordships,  notwithstanding  anything  that 
may  have  been  said  or  insinuated  to  the 
contrary,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  those  persons  quite  within  the 
sphere  of  their  clerical  duties,  and  thus,  by 
acting  with  common  firmness  and  equity, 
the  poor  Protestant,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholic,  would  be  relieved  from  the  most 
dire  oppression.  My  Lords,  I  feel,  perhaps, 
the  demded  and  very  deplorable  state  of 
Ireland  the  more  keenly  and  bitterly,  from 
having  had  four  highly  respectable  and 
inoffensive  Protestant  tenants  basely  and 
brutally  murdered,  and  others  severely  in- 
jured, within  a  short  space  of  time.  As 
yet,  no  convictions  have  taken  place,  and 
I  am  apprehensive  that  none  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diabolical  and  tremendous 
combination  that  pervades  the  land,  prov- 
ing, that  no  justice  can  be  had  in.  Ireland 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  com- 
mon law.  My  Lords,  having  now  taken  a 
very  cursory  but  correct  view  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  I  shall  not  further  encroach  upon 
your<  Lordships'  time,  but  as  some  noble 
Lotda  may  be  now  assembled  who  were  not 
present  wheik  this  subject  was  first  touched 
upon,  1  shall  request  permission  to  read 
that  clause  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  which  was  enacted 
as  a  guard  against  the  assumption  of  titles 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
by  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
noble  Viscount  having  read  the  claase: 
[see  ante,  p.  542.]]  Now,  my  Lord», 
the  question  which  the  noble  Viscount 
is  requested  to  give  an  answer  to,  and 
I  trust  it  may  be  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  loyal  Protestants  of  this  great 
empire,  is,  whether  any  steps  hare  been 
taken,  or  arc  to  be  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
Rome  having  assumed  the  high  rank  and 


title  of  an  archbishop  of  the  united  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  by  affixing  the 
name  of  John  To  am  in  concluding  certain 
inflammatory  letters  addressed  to  one  of 
her  Majesties  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
Before  sitting  down,  I  must  beg  to  assure 
the  House,  that  it  is  without  any  party 
feeling  whatever  I  have  stood  forward. 

Viscount  Melbourne,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  noble  Lord,  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  for  several  reasons  which 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  particu- 
larise, but  in  all  of  which  he  concurred, 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  institute  a  prose* 
cution  in  the  case  which  had  been  men. 
tioned  as  coming  under  the  clause  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  the  an- 
swer which  they  had  just  heard  given  by 
the  noble  Viscount  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  discreditable  that  he  had 
ever  heard  fall  from  any  noble  Lord  in  that 
House.  The  noble  Viscount  knew  that 
the  law  had  been  violated,  he  had  heard 
the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  read, 
and  yet,  for  reasons  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count would  not  condescend  to  make 
known  to  their  Lordships,  it  appeared 
that  he,  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  was 
prepared  to  sanction  a  breach  of  the  law. 
This,  indeed,  was  fine  encouragement  for 
breadies  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  he* 
lieved,  that  the  individual  who  had  been 
referred  to,  took  his  course  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  a  prosecution  against  him. 
Now,  it  was  not  befitting  in  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  to  enter  into  the  motives  of 
any  individual  whatever ;  but  if  there  was 
a  breach  of  the  law,  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  care  to  have  the  violator  of  the  law 
punished.  It  was  their  duty  to  see  the 
law  carried  into  efiftct.  They  had  heard 
of  the  extraordinary  violations  of  the  law 
which  were  perpetrated  in  Ireland — they 
had  been  even  told  by  the  noble  Viscount 
who  had  asked  the  question,  that  some  of 
his  tenantry  had  been  butchered  without 
there  being  the  least  probability  of  any  of 
tlie  guilty  parties  bemg  brought  to  con- 
viction. It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  they  were  told  by  the  noble  Viscount, 
in  the  face  of  the  House,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sanction  a  breach  of  the  law. 
That  he  must  repeat,  was  highly  dis- 
creditable to  the  noble  Viscount. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  must  say, 
though  there  was  no  occasion  for  going 
into  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  dis- 
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caasion^  that  his  opinion  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Earl.  Whether  he 
regarded  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  noble 
Viscount  in  that  House  as  a  peer,  or  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  could  not  but 
look  upon  the  answer  given  as  a  most  wise 
and  a  most  discreet  answer  to  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite  who  had  indulged  his 
curiosity.  If  the  noble  Earl  entertained 
the  opinions  which  he  had  just  expressed, 
instead,  then,  of  confining  himself  to  such 
a  strong,  such  a  forcible,  but  not  a  reason* 
able,  mode  of  language,  what  the  noble  Earl 
ought  to  do,  what  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded as  the  wisest  course  for  the  noble 
Earl  to  pursue,  would  be  to  submit  a  dis- 
tinct motion  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  bring 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  case.  He  had  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  the  Irish  goyern* 
ment  had  exercised  equal  discretion  and 
judgment  in  this  matter.  A  government 
prosecutioa  ought  not  lightly  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  but  if  the  noble  Earl  and  others 
felt  so  strongly  in  this  matter,  it  was  open 
to  them,  as  well  as.  to  the  Oovemment  to 
institute  a  prosecution.  He  believed, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  act  to  prohibit 
the  noble  Earl  from  prosecuting  Dr. 
M'Hale.  The  effect  of  a  prosecution  by 
them  would  be  the  same  as  far  as  the  right 
rer.  Prelate  was  concerned,  who  had  no- 
toriously violated  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  country  would  be 
very  different.  The  efiect  of  a  govern- 
ment prosecution  might  be  a  very  serious 
matter,  It  was  not  fair  to  say,  that  a  go- 
vemtnent  sanctioned  a  breach  of  the  law 
because  it  did  not  think  it  prudent,  proper, 
or  necessary  to  institute  a  prosecution  for 
a  particular  offence.  They  were  aware, 
that  former  breaches  of  the  law  had  taken 
place  in  former  times,  under  other  govern- 
ments, and  yet  those  governments,  most 
wisely,  in  his  opinion,  had  abstained  from 
prosecutions.  Was  it  not,  he  asked,  per- 
fectly plain  to  every  person  who  read  the 
letters  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  had 
been  referred  to;,  that  nothing  would  be  so 
gratifying  to  him  as  a  prosecution  in  the 
way  now  asked  for,  ana  it  would,  too,  be 
far  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  fine  of  50^  could  be  injurious. 
He  thought,  that  the  noble  Earl,  before  he 
had  uttered  so  violent  a  reprehension  of 
the  noble  Viscount's  answer,  should  have 
shown  that  some  good  was  to  be  attained 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  person  alluded 
to.     There  was  no  doubt  that  there  had 


been  a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  statute, 
that  was  perfectly  useless,  too,  for  sustain, 
ing  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Dr« 
M'Hale.  It  was  a  different  thing,  how- 
ever, to  entertain  an  opinion  of  his  con- 
duct, and  to  censure  the  Government  for 
not  instituting  a  prosecution  against  him» 
and  to  charge  them  for  this  wi£  a  neglect 
of  their  duty,  and  to  call  down  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  Parliament.  He  thought 
that  the  judgment  exercised  by  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland,  was  a  most  sound  one;  and  the 
noble  Earl,  instead  of  merely  expressing 
strong  opinions,  ought  to  bring  forward  a 
distinct  motion,  censuring  his  noble  Friend* 
if  the  noble  Earl  did  so,  he  did  not  enter- 
tain  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  their 
Lordships  would  coincide  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  the  course  pursued,  which 
was  now  so  much  censured,  had  been  most 
wise  and  judicious^ 

Viscount  Lor  ton  observed,  that  the 
noble  Mar<|uess  coincided  with  the  noble 
Earl  in  thinking,  that  the  course  pursued 
by  Dr.  M*Hale  was  a  violation  of  the  sta- 
tute. The  noble  Marquess,  however,  was 
mistaken  in  supposins  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  curiosity  which  had  induced  him  to  put 
the  question  to  the  noble  Viscount.  He 
denied  it ;  nor  was  the  question  put  in  any 
party  spirit.  He  hoped  he  was  as  fax  from 
curiosity  as  the  noble  Marquess,  and  that 
the  noble  Marquess  felt  as  me  from  party 
spirit  as  he  did  at  that  moment.  He 
snonld  be  exoeedingly  sorry  to  put  such 
a  question  in  any  party  spirit;  but  as 
the  noble  Marquess  had  recommended  his 
bringing  forward  a  motion,  he  could  only 
say,  that  when  he  had  consulted  with  some 
of  his  noble  Friends  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  faring  forward  such  a  motion 
He  thought,  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass.  Perhaps, 
in  the  next  session,  they  would  have  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  endeavouring  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  opposite  benches.  How  were 
their  Lordships  to  know  *'  Peer  Tuam " 
from  "  John  Tuam  "?  *«  Peer  Tuam  "  was 
the  legitimate  archbishop,  and  yet  '*  John 
Tuam  "  might  be  trying  to  make  his  way 
into  that  House. 

The  Earl  of  Winckilsea  regarded  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  law  was  properly  enforced.  If  the 
noble  Viscount  disapproved  of  the  Act, 
why  did  he  not  seek  to  have  it  repealed  ? 
Tlie  breach  of  the  Act  had  been  committed 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  individual  committed 
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the  breach  of  the  law  in  corresponding 
with  the  Government.  Now^  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  deal  out  even-handed 
justice  to  all  parties.  Strong  laws  had 
been  passed  against  the  expression  of  Pro- 
testant feeling,  and  in  some  instances  those 
laits  had  been  rigidly  enforced.  They 
ought  to  be  enforced  with  equal  rigour 
against  Dr.  M*HaIe.  He  fully  participated 
in  the  feelings  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  noble  Earl. 

Viscount  MeUxmme  observed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  said,  that  he  did  not  con- 
descend to  tell  them  his  reasons  for  the 
course  he  had  adopted.  Now,  he  begged 
to  ask  their  Lordsnips^  whether  he  had  said 
anything  which  justified  that  language? 
He  had  said,  that  there  were  ''reasons 
which  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  par- 
ticularise/' and  noble  Lords  must  recollect^ 
that  these  questions  were  only  asked  and 
answered,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
courtesy,  and  for  the  general  convenience 
of  business.  It  was  not  usual,  nor  was  it 
necessary,  to  enter  into  general  reasons  or 
arguments,  nor  indeed  to  do  more  than 
distinctly  and  clearly  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  spoken  last  said,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  every  statute 
or  to  move  for  their  repeal.  That,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  the  case*  It  was  not  the 
du^  of  the  Government  to  enforce  evdry  Act 
of  Parliament,  nor  could  any  such  doctrine 
be  held  or  maintained.  He  would  suggest  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was  at  £^11  times  to 
•be  considered,  whether  prosecution  would 
.'be  prudent  ?  He  had  the  strongest  reason 
-for  believing,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent. He  begged  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
consider,  whether  they  ought  not  to  in- 
quire a  little  whether  that  which  had  been 
assumed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate 
.could  be  proved,  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  a  breach  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
were  to  recollect,  that.it  was  a  penal  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  must,  therefore,  be  most 
'  carefully  and  strictly  construed. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklom  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Viscount  had  given  that  reason  which 
he  now  urged,  he  should  not  have  made  any 
observation  upon  it.  He  did  not,  however, 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  think  that  the 
Act  had  not  been  violated.  If  the  noble 
Viscount  had  said,  that  he  had  a  doubt 
.  whether  the  Act  had  been  violated^  then 
he  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  then  he  found  that  the  noble  Viscount 
had  first  admitted,  that  the  law  had  been 
violated^  and  then  addedj  that  for  reasons 


which  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  or  neoes- 
sary  to  mention,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  prosecute  for  the 
violation  of  the  law.  Such  a  declaration 
and  such  an  avowal  drew  from  him  the 
expression  of  his  surprise,  especially  when 
they  came  from  the  noble  Viscount.  From 
what  had  taken  place  now,  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  sanctioning  a  breach  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  he  was  prepared  to  expect, 
that  henceforth  all  the  prelates  in  Ireland 
who  had  abstained  from  the  violation  of 
the  Act,  would  sign  their  names  with  the 
same  titles  they  had  used  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  They  would  have  the  prelates 
in  Ireland  assuming  titles  which  did  not 
belong  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  considered,  that 
very  great  inconvenience  arose  from  these 
incidental  discussions,  by  asking  questions 
when  no  notice  had  been  given.  If  noble 
Lords  had  notice,  they  could,  by  looking  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  and  seeing  what  was 
the  bearing  and  what  the  effect  of  the 
clause,  before  they  came  to  a  discussion,  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it.  He 
must  say,  that  he  thought  the  noble  Earl 
had  put  a  construction  upon  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount  which  wap 
not  exactly  fair.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
stated  positively,  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  he  understood 
him^  in  the  second  instance,  to  say,  that 
the  law  was  a  penal  statute,  and  that  it 
must  be  construed  strictly.  It  was  then 
to  be  remembered,  that  iu  directing  a  pro- 
secution they  were  to  consider,  whether  or 
not  there  was  sufiicient  proof  to  convict  a 
person  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  this  statute.  That  was  what 
he  understood  the  noble  Viscount  to  have 
stated.  As  well  as  he  recollected  the  sta- 
tute, the  prosecution  must  be  a  Govern, 
ment  prosecution.  It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  any  individual  to  prosecute  ;  it  must  be 
the  Attorney-General.  He  would  not  find 
fault  with  the  decision  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  noble  Viscount,  not  to  order 
a  prosecution,  until  he  was  quite  clear  of 
having  proofs,  so  as  that  a  conviction 
might  be  brought  home  to  the  person  pro- 
secuted. He  must  say,  that  there  was  no 
very  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  noble  Viscount  for  this ;  but  he  must 
protest  against  the  House  being  brought 
into  discussions  of  this  description. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  confounded  the  two 
answers  given  by  the  noble  Visco^intj  he 
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had  mixed  the  first  and  second  together. 
if  the  ooble  Viscount  had  said  on  the  firsts 
that  which  he  declared  on  the  second,  he 
should  have  made  no  observation.  In  his 
first  answer  he  had  said  nothing  about  the 
difficulty  of  a  prosecution — if  the  noble 
Viscount  had  done  so,  he  should  not  have 
said  a  word ;  the  observations  he  had  made 
were  called  forth  by  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  noble  Visount. 

Viscount  Melhoume^iA  said,  that  there 
were  reasons  which  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  particularise,  but  in  which  he  con- 
concurred  with  the  Irish  Government  in 
not  thinking  it  expedient  to  institute  a 
prosecution  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  had  been  referred  to. 
He  now  added,  that  there  was  not  such 
proof  of  the  signature  as  to  bring  it  dis- 
tinctly under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

S  ubject  dropped. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  A   1838 

MuroTBBbl  Bilk.  Read  a  lint  time:— Freenm't  Ad- 
miMioii.— Read  »  Moond  time:  —  RcgistratioQ  of 
Voten. 

Petttiooi  preaented.  By  Lord  C.  Ruaasu,  flrom  Bedford, 
fay  Lord  WoaaLST,  ttaax  a  place  in  LinoohuhtTe,  by  Lord 
Lowmaiit  two  ftom  the  ooimty  of  Wertmoielai^,  by  Mr. 
jAMca,  iererai  from  places  in  Cumberland,  by  Captain 
Wnrif  moTOif,  from  a  place  in  Woroettershire,  by  Mr.  O. 
OoRB,  Jun.,  from  Caemanronahiie,  by  Sir.  O.  Strick- 
land, from  Doocaater,  Kendall,  Dent,  and  another  place 
in  Northumberland,  by  Sir  R.  Phiufps,  from  Haverford- 
west, by  Lord  DuircAir,  from  Southampton,  by  Mr. 
Rouirn,  from  Halstead,  by  Mr.  Cbri8Tophsb,  several 
from  plaeca  In  Lincolnshire,  by  Sir  R.  FanomoN,  from 
Londonderry,  by  Mr.  PsAas,  from  Stoditon-onFTees, 
WelUqgtott  (Shropshire),  Tymsmouth,  Burton,  Kendal, 
and  other  places  in  Northumberland  and  Westmorland, 
and  by  Mr.  Semeant  Jaouoji,  from  the  Baptistir  Society 
«t  Dublin,  from  the  dty  of  Armagh,  and  from  the  Hiber- 
nian Anti^lATcry  Society,  against  the  West-Indi*  Appren- 
ticeship system*— By  Ifr.  Sergeant  jAcsaow,  also,  fhnn 
three  parishes  in  Cork,  three  parishes  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  from  a  jdace  in  Queen's  county,  against  the 
present  system  of  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Romrn, 
from  the  Agiieoltnml  Association  of  Cokfaester,  and  by 
Mr.  CHuaxoPHnn,  firom  Shrewsbury,  against  the  BUI  for 
grinding  bonded  com  ft»r  Exportation. — ^By  Mr.  E. 
Tonrairr,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  BcUkst,  in 
flnrour  of  the  BiD.— By  Lord  DARuvirroiv,  fifom  a  place 
in  Wilts,  and  by  Mr.  CRRXsropajia,  several  petitions  from 
Lincolnshire,  to  appropriate  Cbuidi  property  to  Eccle- 
siastical purposes.^ — By  Lord  Lowtrsr,  from  the  mer* 
chanti,  banken,  and  othen  of  BelfrMt,  by  Mr,  ScaoL*- 
Fiaui,  from  Birmingham,  and  by  Mr.  PnibLipa,  finm 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mandiester,  against  the 
present  rales  of  postaget— By  Mr.  Brthxll,  from  the 
Eaat  Ridiiv  of  Yoriuhire,  for  the  repeal  of  certain 
profviakna  in  the  Manii^  and  Registration  Acts.— By 
Cq^tain  Goboon,  ttaax  certain  parties  periomUly  inter- 
ested in  the  sut^ect,  and  by  Mr.  Kin naird,  firom  the 
psovoat,  mayor,  and  town-couneil  of  Perth,  for  alterations 
in  the  Prison  (Scotland)  BUL— By  Lord  San  now,  from 
the  booksdlers,  printers,  and  others  at  Liverpool,  by  Sir 
J-  Traanx,  from  Colehester,  and  by  Mr.  Hawbb,  from 
the  eomposlbon  and  pruawnin  at  Messrs.  dowesli  olBoe, 
HftlBii  (IM  Copyright  BiUi— By  Mr,  Sbaw,  fron  the 


Corporation  of  Dnblio,  complatoing  that  the  Royal 
Hospital  of  Kilmainham  was  not  carried  on  on  its  former 
footing.~By  Captain  PBCHai.L,  from  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Dalrymplc,  at  Brighton,  complaining  of  the 
aggrossioas  of  the  French  Fishermen  against  the  Engllih 
Fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. — ^By  Mr.  Hkathcotk, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  for  rating  Small  TciicmeDtSL — By 
Mr.  GRiMRDfTCH,  firom  the  Medical  Prsctttioners  of  Mao- 
clesfleld,  against  the  Apothecaries  Act— By  Captain  Mbt- 
NKLL,  fhun  Lisbumc,  against  tho  Poor-law  (Ireland) 
BilL 


Pluralities.]  On  the  Order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Benefices'  Plurality  Bill 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Hume,  before  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair>  was  anxious  to  state  his  reasons  why 
he  objected  to  this  bill,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee  to  provide 
against  the  appointment  in  plurality  to  any 
person  holding  any  benefice  or  cathedral 
preferment.  The  declared  object  of  the 
reform  which  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed 
was,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
but  this  bill  would  not  have  the  effect 
which  every  man  was  anxious  to  sec — 
namely,  an  efficient  reform  of  that  Estab. 
lishment.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Church  In« 
quiry  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  delusion ; 
for,  whilst  they  held  out  hopes  of  a  cor- 
rection of  the  abuses  of  non-residence, 
they  proposed  only  such  alterations  as 
would  continue  the  very  abuses  complained 
of  for  a  still  longer  term.  He  believed, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  such  an  efficient  reform  as  would 
furoish  the  means  of  obtaining  additional 
religious  instruction,  of  the  want  of  which 
the  House  had  lately  heard  so  much  com- 
plaint from  hon.  Members  opposite.  Last 
night,  when  the  noble  Lord,  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  moved  for  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  management  of  Church 
property,  the  proposal  had  been  met  by  an 
amendment  to  give  special  instructions  to 
the  Committee  to  confine  the  surplus  to 
pay  for  an  increase  of  religious  instruction. 
The  object  of  those  who  considered  them- 
selves sincere  friends  of  the  Church,  and 
who,  though  they  might  be  friends  of  an 
establishment,  were  not  friends  of  the 
Establishment  as  now  maintained,  was  to 
increase  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  if  this  were  really  the 
object,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  show,  that 
Parliament  ought  to  take  the  management 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been 
intrusted  with  the  sole  management,  and 
bad  but  very  inadequately  attended  to  thQ 
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trust  reposed  in  them.  They,  as  trustees, 
did  uot  apply  the  funds  of  the  Church  to 
the  objects  which  they  sought,  or  rather 
he  would  say,  had  not  in  reality  sought, 
but  pretended  to  seek.  The  great  evils  of 
the  present  Establishment  were  Pluralities 
and  the  Non.residence  of  the  Clergy,  and 
great  inequality  of  stipends,  producing  in 
reality  a  sinecure  Church  in  many  instances. 
He  thought,  that  every  man  should  agree 
with  him  in  thinking,  that  every  clergyman 
should  be  resident  in  the  parish,  and  should 
attend  to  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  which  were  required  of  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  adequately  paid  for  the 
same.  Now,  he  did  not  propose  to  meddle 
with  existing  interests,  but  as  the  absence 
of  sufficient  means  for  religious  instruction, 
and  the  want  of  money  to  support  the 
fabrics  of  the  churches,  were  assigned  as 
reasons  why  the  Dissenters  should  continue 
to  be  burthened  with  the  payment  of 
church-rates,  this  discussion  became,  in 
fact,  part  of  the  church-rate  question,  and 
he  would  endeavour  to  show  how  a  remedy 
might  be  applied  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
call  of  church-rates.  To  him  (Mr.  Hume) 
as  an  individual,  the  remedy  might  appear 
to  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  it  would  ulti- 
mately be  effectual,  and  would,  in  point  of 
fact,  be  short  as  regarded  the  Church  ;  be- 
cause what  was  long  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, was  short  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 
He  would  prove  his  case  by  a  reference  to 
parliamentary  documents  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  were 
in  the  hands  of  every  Member.  In  the 
parliamentary  paper  of  last  Session  No.*^60 
of  1 837 f  he  found,  that  the  total  number  of 
benefices  was  10,571 ;  of  that  number  the 
incumbents  were  non-resident  in  5,425 
and  the  total  number  of  resident 


cases. 


clergy  was  5,146.  The  parliamentary 
paper  was  very  curious,  and  every  Member 
ought  to  study  it  welt  He  held  in  his 
hand  an  extract  from  it,  which  he  would 
refer  to.  There  were  non-residents  by  ex- 
emptions, or,  in  other  words,  a  privilege 
granted  to  the  incumbents  to  take  the  pub- 
lic money  without  doing  any  duty  in  2,255 
cases,  and  in  some  dioceses  to  the  number 
of  325 ;  there  were  licensed  non-residents 
1,704;  there  were  also  from  vacancies, 
suspensions,  sinecures  and  suspensions  450 
absent  from  duty;  and  there  were  1,01 6 
absent,  without  licence  or  exemption,  making 
together  of  5,425  non-residents  in  the  num- 
ber of  10,571  benefices ;  and  thus,  notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  paidto  bishops  to 
see  that  the  duties  were  properly  discharged, 


there  were  no  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
number  of  resident  clergymen,  who  were 
allowed   to  neglect   their  duties  without 
licence  or  excuse !     It  would  be  very  un- 
fair, however,  if  he  did  not  state,  that,  out 
of   the  whole  number  of  non-residents, 
there  was  a  certain  number  who  did  duty 
in  the  respective  parishes  in  which  they 
lived.     That  number  amounted  to  1,646; 
and,  if  this  were  added  to  the  former  num- 
ber of  5,146,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
total  number  of  resident  clergymen  doing 
religious  duty  in  some  places,  was  only 
6,792,  out  of  the  full  number  of  10,571.* 
But   what   was  the  reason  why  all  the 
clergy  did  not  discharge  their  duty  ?     He 
knew  that  it  would  be  said,  that  it  was 
because  in  certain  places  the  incumbents' 
incomes  were  too  small;  but,  before  he 
gave  his  own  statement,  in  contradiction  to 
this  assertion,  he  would  refer  to  an  author- 
ity which  was  not  to  be  doubted,  to  the 
authority  of  a  noble  Lord,  the  father  of  a 
noble  Lord  whom  he  then  saw  in  his  place 
(Lord  Sandon).  Twenty-seven  years  ago  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby  had  introduced  a  bill  to 
remedy  the  gross  abuses  which  were  admit- 
ted then  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  pay  of 
the  curates,  which  he  considered  quite  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  incum- 
bents.   Lord  Harrowby,  in  introducing  that 
bill,  had  said,  "  That  unless  prompt  and 
efficacious  remedies  were  applied,  we  were 
tending  towards  the  most  alarming  of  all 
situations,  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
Established  Church  would  not  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  was, 
therefore,'*  said  his  Lordship,  *'  one  of  the 
most  pressing  duties  of  the  Legislature  to  give 
the  subject  full  and  deliberate  consideration." 
namely— 'to  provide  some  remedy  for  non- 
residence  and  pluralities.     And  he  (Mr. 
Hume)   believed,  that  if  what  had  been 
recommended  by  that  noble  Lord  had  been 
adopted,  the  state  of  the  Church  would  be 
far  different  from  what  it  was  at  present ; 
that  instead  of  finding  upwards  of  5,425 
non-resident  clergymen  there  would  not  have 
been  2,000,  and  that  the  state  of  dissent 
would    not    be    what    it    now    was    in 
this  country.     The  Dissenters  were  called 
upon  to  pay  to  support  the  fabrics  of  the 
Established  Church,  when,  if  her  interests 
had  been  properly  guarded  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  tid^e  charge  of  them,  there 
would  not  be  that  necessity,  nor  would 
there  now  be  that  want  of  church  room 

*  See  Table  in  following  pag«. 
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and  of  spiritual  instruction  of  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  so  loudly  complained. 

*  AaSTRACT  OF  PARUAMEMTARY  RETURNS  (No  f  60,of 
1857 )«  SHOWING  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  CLEROY  IN 
THE  TWENTY-SIX  DIOCESES  IN  ENGLANDAND  WALES. 
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If   the  guardians  of  the  Church  really 
wished  that  the  Estahlished  Church  should 
be  the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the  people^ 
they   would  have    increased    the    church 
accommodation  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tion made  to  the  numbers  of  the  popula* 
tion,  and  they  might  have  done  so  by 
abolishing    sinecures    and  equalising    in- 
comes.   In  1812  the  population  of  Eng« 
land  and  Wales  was^  in  round  numbers^ 
10^300,000;   and  this  year  it   ought  in 
round  numbers  tobe  reckoned  at  1 5,000,000. 
There    had    thus    been    an    increase    of 
4,700,000  in  the  population,   but  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  1812,  additional  church  acoommoda-* 
tion  was  provided  only  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  increase,    leaving  a    deficiency  of 
church  accommodation  of  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.     It  was  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  there- 
fore, that  dissent  bad  increased.    It  was 
not  proper  or  consistent  with  the  practice 
in  other  cases,  that  persons  who  had  only  a 
life  interest,  and  were  not  interested  in 
the  reversion,  should  have  the  sole  managei* 
ment'of  the  property  of  the  Church;  in 
the  reversion  the  public  had  an  interest, 
and  the  public,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
see  that  it  was  not  misapplied.     Hence  it 
was,  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  mea« 
sure  proposed  by   the  noble  Lord   with 
respect  to  Churtii  property;  that  an  in* 
quiry  should  be  instituted  not  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Church    in   agsregate,    and  also  in 
detail  j  so  that  if  abuses  had  existed  in 
past  time,  and  as  they  still  continued,  we 
ought  to  set  about  applying  a  remedy  to 
them  for  the  future.     Under  the  present 
system  good  management  was  not  to  be 
expected,    but  as  the  want  of   religious 
instruction  had  been  held  up  as  a  reason  for 
charging  the  Dissenters  with  the  payment 
of  church-rates,  he  was  particularly  anx- 
ious  that  every  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  value  of  the  Church  property  and 
into  its  distribution.     In  1812  the  number 
of  livings  in  the  Established  Church  was 
the  same  as  they  were  now,  but  in  1812 
there  were  only  4,302  places  for  dissenting 
worship,    whilst    in  January,    1836,   the 
number  of  dissenting  chapels  had  increased 
to  8,490,  of  which  197  were  Presbyterians, 
1,850  were  Independents,  1,250  were  Bap- 
tists,    Wesleyans    and    others,     making 
an  increase  of  dissenting  places  of  worship 
nearly  double  of  what  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  suggested  his 
amendments.     In  some  places  dissent  had 
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made  surprising  progress ;  and  the  inability  | 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  teach  or  preach  in  Welsh  will  account 
for  the  very  great  increase  of  dissent  in 
North  and  South  Wales.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  of  dissenting  chapels  in 
Wales,  and  it  was  curious  to  mark  their 
rapid  and  progressive  increase  in  numbers. 
In  1715,  when  the  Church  revenues  in 
Wales  were  the  same  as  at  present,  there 
were  only  thirty  .five  dissenting  chapels  in 
the  whole  of  Wales.  In  the  year  1810 
they  had  increased  to  9^4>  but  in  1832 
they  amounted  to  1,428.  There  were  now 
829  places  of  worship  for  the  Church 
Establishment  in  the  principality,  and 
though  there  had  been  a  slight  increase 
since  1715,  the  number  might,  for  con- 
venience sake,  be  taken  to  have  been  the 
same  at  that  period,  so  that  whilst  the 
number  of  churches  was,  in  1715,  829^ 
and  the  number  of  dissenting  chapels  was 
only  thirty-five,  there  were  now  829 
churches  to  1 ,428  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship.* And  here  he  might  briefly  observe 
on  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  who  had  been 
lately  delivering  lectures  in  this  metropolis 
on  the  necessity  for  an  Established  Church, 
to  promote  religion  amongst  the  people. 
That  eminent  divine  had  said,  that  the 
intensity  of  desire  and  demand  of  man  for 
religious  instruction  was  not  like  his  desires 
for  other  exigencies,  and  he  had  argued 
that  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  force 
the  desire  for  religious  instruction  by 
means  of  an  establishment.  Now,  he 
denied  the  fact  j  the  whole  history  of  man, 
even  in  the  rudest  state  of  civilization, 
showed  that  he  would  pay  attention  to 
religious  observances  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other, and  he  believed,  that  the  desire  was 
shown  as  much  when  there  was  no  State 
establishment  as  when  one  existed.     Dr. 


*  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Jones's 
History  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct,  throws  light  on  the  text : 
— -*'  The  Church  patronage  in  South  Wales  is 
shared  between  laymen,  the  Crown,  and  sine- 
curists  in  England  and  Wales  j  hence,  under 
the  influence  of  personal  friendship  or  poli- 
tical connexion  the  parishes  are  filled  with 
ministers  unsuited  to  them.  The  bishops 
usually  take  but  very  little  pains  to  encourage 
deserving  pastors,  and  often  prefer  English- 
men to  Welsh  benefices.  Pluralities  and 
absenteeism  exist  to  a  great  extent.  Thus  a 
very  small  fund  is  left  for  the  generality  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 
Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  farms, 
situated^ofieii  in  distinct  parishes  from  those 


Chalmers  was  a  friend  of  free  trade  in 
everything  except  in  his  own  profession  ; 
he   was  in   this  respect  much  like   those 
other  Gentlemen  who  could  see  great  good 
in  free  trade  in  every  thing  except  in  their 
own  line,  he  was  a  friend  to  free  trade 
generally,  but  a  free  trade  in  religion  he 
held  not  to  be  good.     But,  he  would  ask, 
was  non-residence  and  pluralities  a  com- 
plaint of  a  recent  date.     He  was  not  able 
to  cite  an  older  authority  in  this  respect 
than  was  contained  in  the  second  epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  chapter   3, 
verse  10,   where    St.   Paul  thus  writes: 
"  For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this 
we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat."     And   he 
thought  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  receive 
their  pay  unless,  according  to  this  authority, 
they  worked.     In  short,  that  all  sinecures 
should  cease.  He  believed,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  as  the  true  Church,  adopted 
that  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  their  rule  of 
conduct,    and  they   ought,  therefore,    to 
attend  to  him  when  he  guarded  even  the 
Thessalonians  against  this  evil.     On  this 
ground  it  was  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  founded 
his  motion  against  pluralities.  But  the  clergy 
were  like  the  rich  young  man  described  bj 
St.  Matthew,  chap.  1 9,  v.  20,  who  asking, 
"  What  lack    I    yet }"    was   told,    "  Go, 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,    and   thou  shalt  have   treasure    in 
heaven,  and  come  and  follow  me :  but  when 
the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  posses- 
sions." (v.  22.)     So  the  churchmen,  when 
they  were  told  to  give  up  pluralities  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  of  religion,  they 
went  away  sorrowful,  because,  though  they 
professed  their  desire  to  afford  additional 
religious  instruction,   they  had  got  their 
possessions,  and  they  could  not  part  with 
them.     But  if  these  authorities  were  too 

which  they  serve.  A  great  many  of  them 
serve  two  or  three  places  of  worship  every 
Sunday;  in  many  churches  service  is  per- 
formed only  once  a  day,  and  that  at  an  incon- 
venient hour.  These  abuses  exist  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  Wales ; 
but  in  Cardiganshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Car- 
marthenshire, this  is  the  general  course  of 
things.  Of  seventy-one  parishes  in  Cardigan- 
shire (including  chapels  of  ease),  not  more 
than  thirty  are  held  by  residents.  At  the  same 
time  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  squan- 
dered in  sinecures,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  benefits  (real  or  imaginary)  in  richer  dis- 
tricts, are  very  unjustifiable  under  local  cir- 
cumstances. 
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old,  he  would  come  to  those  of  a  more 
recent  date.     Bishop  Burnet  said, 

**  1  do  not  enter  on  the  scandalous  practices 
of  non-residence  and  pluralities  which  are  shel- 
tered by  so  many  colours  of  law  among  us ; 
whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  from  whence  we 
Iiad  those  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed 
herself  from  this,  under  which  we  still  labour 
to  our  great  and  just  reproach.  This  is  so 
shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  with  detestation  and 
horror," 

But  the  abuses  had  been  continued  not- 
withstanding this  denunciation,  and   the 
clergy    were    under    the    same    embar- 
rassment as  the  rich   young   man  ;    they 
were  too  fond  of  their  riches,  and  thought 
that  they  ought  not  to  part  with  them. 
Having  now  shown  that  there  was    an 
authority  against  pluralities  in  Scripture, 
he  would  proceed  to  point  out  their  practical 
evils.     In  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  page  40,  he  found  that  the 
Church    of    England     had     thirty-seven 
bishops,  and  that  the  number  of  benefices, 
including  sinecure  rectories,  amounted  to 
10,540  ',  that  the  aggregate  annual  income 
of  the  Church  amounted  to  3,197>224/. ; 
and    that    the    net  income  amounted  to 
3,000,471^     But  there  were  also  in  every 
parish,  so  many  fees  coming  to  the  clergy 
for  Easter  offerings,  marriages,  burials,  &c. 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  instead 
of  the  income  being  three  millions — taking 
also  into  consideration  the  additional  value 
which  each  living  was  now  found  to  possess 
since  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  as 
shown  by   the  returns  under    the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act — the  net  income  of  the 
Established  Church  was  not  less  than  four 
millions  sterling.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
return   showed,  that    there    were    5,230 
curates,  and  the  House  would  be  pleased  to 
observe  what  the  amount  of  their  stipends 
was,  only  424,693/.  paid  to  curates,  being 
for  one-half  the  number  of  churches  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment,  the  revenue 
of  which  was  four  millions  sterlins.     So 
that  424,693/.  only  were  paid  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  spiritual  duty  in  one-half  of 
the  benefices  of  the  Church  Establishment. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  the  abuse  and  not 
the  want  of  funds  of  the  Church  which 
really  prevented  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  increase  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people  ?     The  statement  he  held  in 
his  hand  of  the  stipends  of  these  curates 
would  show  the  small  amounts  paid  to  the 
working  clergy,  and  was  well  worth  the 
f^^tention  of  every  man  who  wished  to  see 


the  labourer  paid  for  his  hire.     The  hon. 
Member  read  the  following  table  :— 

Abstract  of  the  Stipends  of  Curates  serving 
Benefices  where  the  Incumbents  are  Non- 
Resident— for  1835  (pp.  260  of  1837.) 

STIPEND.  No.  of  Curates. 

£10  and  under  £40 103 

40   80 1441 

80   100 1075 

Under£lOO    2619 

100 160 631 

160   200 M 

£  100  and  under  £  200 682 

200 250 

250 340 

£200  and  under  £ 340 

There  are  paid  from  surplice  fees  2 ; 
seat  rents  2;  and  47  receives  the 
whole  income  of  the  living 

No  returns  from  40 ;  4  receive  no  sti- 
pend     


51 
44 


Summary  for  non-residents    3438 

Summary  with  and  for  incumbents  . .   1792 

Making  the  total  number 5230 

as  stated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

There  were,  however,  178  benefices  from 
which  no  return  was  made;  and  if  the 
value  of  these  benefices,  taken  on  an  average 
of  those  from  which  returns  had  been  re« 
ceived,  were  added  to  the  others,  it  would 
increase  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clergy.  He  also  held  in  his  hand  an  ex- 
tract from  some  returns  which  showed,  that 
of  benefices  under  the  yearly  value  of  150/. 
there  were  2,017 ;  between  150/.  and  200/. 
there  were  730 ;  between  200/.  and  BOOL 
there  were  893 ;  and  above  300/.  no  less 
than  1,335.  Actually,  therefore,  there 
were  2,958  incumbents  in  the  Church  of 
England  with  incomes  scarcely  above  what 
was  the  minimum  of  income  received  by  the 
Scotch  clergy.  But  what  was  the  division 
of  the  property  of  the  Church?  First, 
70,700/.  wsuH  voted  to  ten  bishops,  and  that 
they  called  a  reform ;  and  the  House,  in  its 
wisdom,  had  voted  148,400/.  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  whole  of  the  twenty*eight 
bishops  and  archbishops?  and  this  was 
what  was  designated  an  amendment  or 
reform  of  the  Church.  Let  the  House  con- 
trast this  vast  amount  with  the  state  of  the 
curates'  incomes.  Ten  bishops  had  sums 
varying  from  15,000/.  a-year  to  5,200/., 
others  had  5,000/.,  and  some  4,500/.^  but 
by  the  return  it  appeared  that  there  were 
5j230  curates,  out  of  which  number  3,438 
were  resident  as  curates,  performing  service 
in  livings  where  the  incumbents  were  not 
resident,  and  would  the  House  believe,  that 
no  less  than  2,619  of  them  had  incomeii 
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less  than  100^  per  annum?  It  appeared 
that  the  incomesof  103  amounted  to  lO^and 
were  under  40/.,  I4i>  had  incomes  ahove 
40/,  and  under  80/.^  and  1 ,0^5  had  incomes 
varying  from  80/.  to  100/.  It  seemed  as  if 
those  members  of  the  Church  were  left  to 
starve  who  really  did  the  important  duty. 
Of  these,  only  forty- four  received  the 
full  amount  of  their  stipend.  He  was  told, 
that  many  of  the  livings  were  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  pluralities,  but  he 
found,  by  the  Parliamentary  return  that 
there  was  more  pluralities  amoue^  the 
wealthy  than  the  poorer  livings.  There 
were  ninety-eight  cases  of  plurality  where 
the  incomes  of  the  two  livings  were  under 
the  sums  of  50/.  and  200/. ;  447  cases  be- 
tween 100/.  and  200/. ;  352  cases  between 
150/.  and  200/.;  and  31 6  where  both 
livings  were  under  200/.  each,  while  of 
cases  of  plurality  where  both  the  livings 
were  above  200/.  each  there  were  no  fewer 
than  643.  There  were,  besides,  412  cases 
in  which  the  plurality  was  of  three  livings, 
fifty-seven  of  four  livings,  and  three  of  five 
livings,  making  in  all  2,268  pluralities. 
After  this  statement,  it  could  not  be 
affirmed  that  the  plurality  existed  princi- 
pally among  the  smaller  livings.  The 
report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Com- 
missioners  of  1832,  states,  that  485  clergy- 
men held  1,217  places  of  preferment, 
including  1,013  benefices,  receiving 
654,574^  yearly — an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  paid  to  all  the  curates  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  addition  to  that  large  amount, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know,  by  the  re- 
turn, what  were  the  incomes  of  the  sine- 
cure or  non-resident  benefices — 2,017  were 
under  150/.  each  ;  730  were  from  150/.  to 
200/.  each ;  SQS  from  200/.  to  300/.  each ; 
1,302  above  300/.  a-year ;  and  thirty-three 
the  value  not  returned — making  4,975 
where  the  incumbents  are  non-resident. 
The  enactments  in  the  bill  would  legalize 
pluralities,  and  leave  between  3,000  and 
4,000  of  those  existing;  and,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  an  inadequate  remedy 
to  the  evils  now  existing.  Were  poverty, 
the  real  cause  of  pluralism  and  non-resi- 
dence, the  poorest  class  of  livings  would  be 
generally  held  in  plurality  ;  but  he  had 
already  shown  by  the  returns  that  there 
were  more  pluralities  in  benefices  having 
400/.  and  upwards.  So  much  for  the 
error  in  that  assertion;  and  unless  the 
House  would  abolish  pluralities,  the  abuse 
would  continue,  as  it  appeared  by  a  state- 
ment carefully  prepared,  that  in  the  last 
two  years,  although  pluralities  were  unpo«* 
pular,  a  large  number  had  been   made. 


There    had    been    557    presentations     to 
livings,  singly,  by  the  Crown,  bishops  and 
laymen ;    and    158    pluralities    had    Ix^en 
made  in  the  same  time,  and  139  livings 
had  been  given  to  clergymen  holding  bene- 
fices before,  making  the  number  of  297 
pluralities  created  m  the  last  two  years. 
He  thought  the  House  should  abolish  plu- 
ralities for  the  future ;  and  as  the  livings 
fell  in,  the  amount  of  their  incomes  should 
be  equalised*  by  adding  to  the  poor  livings 
from  those  which  exceed  400/.  and  SOOL 
a-year,andthis  sum  would  be  practicable  in  a 
few    years    by  the    following   statement. 
There  are  4,86l  livings  under  200/.  a-year; 
and  there  are  4,606  parishes,  without  par- 
sonages.    To  raise  all  livings  to  200/.  eacfaj 
the  sum  of  4079275/.  yearly  would  be  re* 
quired.     There  are  2,294  livings,  having 
from  400/.    to   7j306/.   each,  and    these 
would  supply   579,700/.  yearly,   for   the 
smaller  livings  leaving  these  2,294  at  40O/1 
a-year,  for  smallest  parishes  and  the  larger 
parishes   500/.    each.       There  are  3,281 
livings,  the  incomes  of  which  are  between 
200/.  and   400/.   which  might  remain  as 
they  are.     The  patronage  of  the  Church  ia 
almost  one-half  in  the  Crown  and  bishops, 
and  one«half  in  laymen  ;  and  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  equalisa- 
tion  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to  do  so. 
He  strongly  blamed  the  Government  for 
not  having  set  an  example  to  the  Church 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Crown  presenta- 
tions.    As  he  found,  on  reference  to  The 
Gazette,  that  within  the  last  two  years  the 
Crown  had  given  away  no  less  than  forty- 
nine  livings  to  pluralists,  whilst  the  bishops 
had  given  ninety-six,  and  the  deans  and 
chapters  forty-eight.     By  what  considera- 
tions for  the  interest  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  the  welfare  of  the  people  had 
they  done  so,  when  they  knew  the  feelings 
of  the  people  to  be  adverse  to  this  system  } 
He  had  hoped  to  have  seen  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  reform  the  abuse  themselves ; 
but,  finding  no  symptoms  of  their  doing  so, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
fere and  put  a  stop  to  the  system.    The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving,  that 
'*  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
provide  against  the  appointment  in  plurality 
to  any  benefice  or  cathedral  preferment 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  bilL" 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  question  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  had  brought  before  the 
House,  and  he  believed,  that  he  might 
leave  a  considerable  part  of  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  Friendj  which  was  an  answer  to 
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Dr.  Chalmers,  —  very  properly  to  Dr. 
Chalmers.  But  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  went  to  the  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  pluralities.  That  question  had 
been  gravely  considered  by  the  Church 
Commissioners,  and  he  would  presently 
read  the  statement  which  they  had  made 
upon  this  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  j  he  thought  they 
should  bare  their  residences  on  their 
liTings,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  attend 
diligently  to  the  spiritual  want  of  their 
parishioners.  He  thought  that  principle  so 
unobjectionable,  that  if  it  were  practicable 
it  should  be  enforced.  But  the  statement 
to  the  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the 
parishes  in  England,  made  upon  personal 
inspection,  went  to  show  the  necessity  of 
not  hastily  throwing  aside  pluralities  alto- 
gether. It  appeared  that  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  10,200  benefices. 
Those  returns  showed,  that  amongst  them 
there  were  ^97  under  50/.  a-year ;  1,629 
between  50/.  and  100/. ;  and  1,602  be- 
tween 100/  and  150/.;  so  that  there 
were  1,926  benefices  under  100/.,  and 
there  were  3,928  under  150/.  The  Com- 
missioners  stated,  that  in  many  of  these 
benefices  there  was  no  glebe  house,  and 
that  they  did  not  afford  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction,  except  by  intro* 
ducing  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbouring 
parish.  The  Commissioners  recommended, 
that  where  pluralities  were  allowed,  they 
should  be  restricted  to  narrow  limits. 
The  limits  which  this  bill  proposed  was 
within  ten  miles.  It  would  be  for  the 
Committee  to  decide  whether  that  were  a 
proper  restriction  i  whether  it  were  on 
too  large  or  too  narrow  a  scale ;  but  he 
did  not  think,  seeing  the  smallness  of 
many  of  these  livings,   that   to  abolish 

Sluralities  altogether  would  be  wise ;  nor 
id  he  think  it  was  an  argument  for  the 
abolition,  that  there  might  be  pluralities 
attached  to  considerable  livings.  The  bill 
proposed  to  limit  that  practice  within  ten 
miles,  but  some  might  think  that  not  suf- 
ficient, but  he  believed,  that  the  feeling  of 
most  persons  in  the  House  was,  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  abolish  pluralities 
altogether.  He  should  be  glad,  indeed,  if 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  income  of 
each  living  was  sufiScient  to  support  its 
clergyman.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
remedy  was  to  be  applied,  unless  his  hon. 
Friend  contended  that  it  should  be  done 
by  taking  away  a  portion  from  each  parish. 
That  was  to  say^  supposing  a  living  worth 
100/.,  and  another  of  700/,  fell  vacant,  he 


would  take  away  the  patronage  to  make 
up  400/.  to  each.  That  might  be  the 
course  which  his  hon.  Friend  would  think 
it  right  to  propose  ;  but,  for  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
bill  framed  on  these  principles,  because  he 
thought,  that  a  proposition  of  that  kind 
must  be  most  injurious  and  most  unpopu- 
lar. For  instance,  if  the  tithes  of  par- 
ticular  parishes  were  taken  from  those 
parishes  and  appropriated  to  other  pa- 
rishes, it  woulu  cause  great  discontent. 
He  knew,  that  in  many  instances  great 
objections  had  been  made  to  the  alienation 
of  tithes  to  the  purposes  of  equalizing 
livings.  For  these  reasons,  without  seeing 
his  way  clearly  as  to  how  he  could  carry 
into  effect  the  proposition  which  the  hon* 
Gentleman  haa  moved,  without  entering 
into  the  general  question  of  pluralities, 
he  should  oppose  the  instruction  of  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Sir  Robert  Ifi^lis  said,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune, or,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind suggested,  the  good  fortune,  of  only 
hearing  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  He  would,  there- 
fore, confine -his  reply  to  that  part  he  had 
heard.  In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  had  read  some  returns,  and  argued 
that  plurality  of  livings  plundered  the 
Church  and  left  the  working  clergy  to 
starve.  Now,  he  recollected  that  some 
time  since,  when  certain  returns  were 
ordered  in  the  other  House,  it  appeared 
that  one  individual  held  six  livings,  the 
annual  income  accruing  from  all  of  which 
only  amounted  to  300/.,  and  if  that  plu- 
rality were  to  be  designated  as  plunder, 
he  had  only  to  remark,  that  it  was  so  on  a 
very  small  scale.  With  respect  to  the 
hon.  Member's  recommendation  of  raising 
small  livings  by  taking  away  from  larger, 
he  must  remark  that  such  a  principle  was 
neither  founded  on  justice  nor  on  law.     A 

Eatron  of  a  living  had  as  much  right  to 
is  income  as  any  gentleman  to  his  private 
property.  Perhaps  the  sale  of  advowsons 
was  indefensible,  but  still  it  was  allowed 
by  law,  and  if  he  purchased  at  Garraway's 
Coffee-house  a  large  advowson  at  a  high 
price,  whilst  another  purchased  a  small 
one  for  a  trifling  sum^  did  it  stand  to 
reason,  would  it  be  just,  that  the  incomes 
of  each  should  be  equalized?  The  next 
observation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
which  he  wished  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  House,  was  respecting  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  "  begging- box/*  which 
was  sent  round  to  collect  alma  for  thg 
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derg^.     Was  it  possible  that  this  remark 
was  applied  to  the  King's  letter,  or  to  the 
Queen's  letter — a  circular  proclaimed  one 
year  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel;    in  another^  on 
iN^half  of  the  National  Society;   and   in 
another   year,   for  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting tne  Building  and  Enlarging    of 
Churches  ?    The  discussion  raised  by  the 
hon*  Member,  ought  to  have  taken  place 
upon  the  second  reading,  or  on  the  motion 
that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  expressed  in 
detail  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill. 
He  should  for  the  present  content  himself 
with  observing,  that  he  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  question   the   proposition  that 
great  advantages  would  be  derived  from 
having  in  all    possible  cases  a  resident 
clergy.     It  was  equally  conceded  by  par- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  every 
clergyman  should  have  a  sufficient  income. 
The  question  then  was,  could  this  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mode  effectual  to  secure 
residency  in  the  clergy  ?     He  thought  it 
was  not  such  a  measure  as  would  effect, 
ually  secure  that  desirable  object.     There 
was  much  in  the  bill  which  he  would  not 
characterize  as  hostile  to  the  Church,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  such  a  spirit 
actuated  the  framcrs  of  the  bill ;  but  there 
was  much  in  the  bill  which  displayed  a 
suspicion  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
was  not  prepared  to  do  their  duty  con- 
scientiously* in  respect  to  residence.     The 
bill  evinced  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
clergy;  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  vest 
in  the  bishops  a  power  which  he  was  not 
disposed  to  grant  them.     In  this  respect 
he  would  observe,  that,  favourable  as  he 
was  to  general  residence,  he  believed,  that 
constant  residence  could  not  be  enforced 
without  sacrificing   hieher  objects.     For 
these  reasons  he  should  so  fiiur  give  his 
support  to  her  Majesty's  Government  as 
to  vote  against  the  instruction  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Hatves  observed^  that  if  curates 
could  perform  the  duties  of  a  church  for  a 
small  salary,  there  was  no  force  in  the 
argument  that  pluralities  were  necessary 
for  the  incumbents.  Church  property 
was  only  trust  property,  and  if  the  curates 
discharged  the  duties  of  non-resident  rec- 
tors and  vicars,  they  had  the  greatest 
right  to  the  income  of  the  parish.  The 
Commissioners  had  admitted  the  principle 
of  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  as  to 
the  abolition  of  pluralities,  and  Dr.  Burton 
Qf  Oxford  had  also  spoken  in  its  &vour. 


The  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  observed,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  this  motion  had  been  brought  forward 
at  the  time  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  would 
not  have  been  more  disposed  then  than 
now  to  advocate  the  measure.  He  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  done  great  service  by 
his  Amendment,  as  the  proceedings  of  thai 
night  would  tend  to  show  who  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  present  system. 

Sir  H.  Veme^  opposed  the  motion,  but 
supported  the  Bill  which  he  considered 
would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  coun« 
try  if  some  of  the  clauses  were  rendered 
more  astringent,  but  that  the  Amendment 
would  defeat  many  of  its  objects,  and  be 
productive  of  great  harm  to  the  country. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  .Hume's 
motion  —  Ayes  37;  Noes  107:  Major- 
ity 70. 

List  of  the  Aybs. 


Baines,  £. 
Blewitt,  R.  J.     ^ 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.  L.  C. 
Collier,  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
XbringtOD,  Viscount 
Orattan,  H. 
Harvey,  D,  W. 
Hector,  C-  J. 
Hind  ley,  C. 
Horsman,  £. 
Humpbery,  J. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  General 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lushiogton,  C. 
Marsland,  H. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 


O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Pattison,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Rippon,  C. 
Bundle,  J. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stonsfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strutt,  £. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
ViUiers,  C.  P. 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
HaweSj  B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abercromby,  hn.  G.  R. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Attwood,T. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bell,  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Blackburn e,  I. 
Browurigg,  S. 
Bruges,  W.  L.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Canning,  rt  hn.  Sir  S. 
Chester,  U. 
Olive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Compton,  XL  C« 


Courtenay,  P. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dairy m pie.  Sir  A. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W, 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Egerton,  W .  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £• 
Estcourt,  T. 
Estcourt,  T. 
FarDham,E.  B. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C« 
Filmer,SirE. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Freroantle,  Sir  T. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon,  Ut 
Greenaway,  C. 
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Grimsditchy  T. 
Halfoid,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodgson,  R. 
IloskinSy  K. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H, 
Jackson,  Serjeant 
Johnstone,  II. 
Kemble,  U. 
Kirk,  P. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightly,  Sir  C). 


Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  0.  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  K.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  M. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  R. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 


Laboucbere,  rt.  hn.  U.    Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  £. 


Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Macleod,  R. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Nicholl^J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parker,  R.  T. 


Teignmouth,  Lord 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  £. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  T. 


Grimsditch,  T. 
Halford,  H, 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  H.G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Liddell,  hon.  IL  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.F. 
Macleod,  R. 
Maule,  hon.  F, 


Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T«  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Sunley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Sugden,  rt  hn.  Sir  E. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  £. 


Parnell,  rL  hn.  Sir  H.  Worsley,  Lord 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  Young,  J. 
Perceval,  Colonel  tellers. 

Perceval,  hon.  G.  J.  Parker,  J. 

Pusey,  P.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

House  in  Committee. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  second  Clause, 
whicn  after  limiting  the  preferments  to  be 
held  by  spiritual  persons,  provides  '^  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  archdeacon  from  holding 
together  with  his  archdeaconry  two  be- 
nefices." 

Mr.  Charles  Lushington  moved  that 
for  the  word  *'  two  "  the  word  ''  one  "  be 
substituted. 

The  Committee  divided — On  the  ori- 
ginal proposition — Ayes  71  >  Noes  32  : 
Majority  39- 

List  of  the  Ates, 

Abercromby,hn.  G.  R.    Courtenay,  P. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Crompton,  S. 

Baily,  J. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B . 

Bennet,  J. 


Morpeth,  Viscount 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J,  A.     Wood,  &.  W. 

Nicholl,J.  Wood,  T. 

OTerrall,  R.  M. 

Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H.    Wood,  T. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


TELLERS. 

Solicitor-General 


Baines,  E. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Collier,  J. 
Currie,  R. 
Curry,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
.Hall,  B. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Pryme,  G. 


Rice,  E.  R. 
Rippon,  C. 
Rondle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Turner,  W. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Yates,  J.  A* 

TELLERS. 

Lushington,  C. 
Hume,  J. 


Bramston,T.  W. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chester,  IT. 
Chetwynd,  Minor 
Comptouy  H.  C 


Dalmeny,  Lord 
Darby,  G. 

Dundas,  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C . 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greepaway,  C. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  3  which  enacts  that  no  spi- 
ritual person  holding  any  cathedral  prefer- 
ment, and  which  shall  exceed  the  yearly 
value  of  .  shall  accept  or  take  to  hold 
there^vith  any  benefice  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of        /.,  being  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  mored,  that  the  first 
blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  proposition,  and 
sugg;ested  that  the  sum  should  be  500/. 

The  Committee  dirided  on  the  original 
proposition  —Ayes  65  5  Noes  44 :  Ma- 
jority  21. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Abercromby,hon.G.B.    Acland,  T.D* 
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Bailey,  J.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B.        Kemble,  U. 

Benett,  J.  Knight,  U.  G. 

Bramston,  T.  W.  Knighlley,  Sir  C. 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

Chester,  H.  Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 

Compton,  H.  C.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Courtenay,  P.  Macleod,  R, 

Cravvford,  W.  Maule,  hon.  F, 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Morpeth,  Viscount 

Darby,  G.  Nicholl,  J. 

Dundas,  Captain  D.  CFe^'alt,  R.  M. 

East,  J.  B.  Parker,  J. 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Pamell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 

Estcourt,  T.  Pendarves,  E.  W.  W, 

Estcourt,  T.  Pusey,  P. 

Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C.  Round,  C.  G. 
Fort,  J.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Freshfield,  J.  W.  Sandon,  Viscount 

Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes  Sibthorp,  C.olonel 

Gladstone,  W.  E.  Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  E. 

Goring^  H.  D.  Surrey,  Earl  of 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Teignmouth,  Lord 

Greenaway,  C.  Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 

Grimsditch,  T.  Vernon,  G.  H. 

Halford,  H.  Virian.J.E. 

Ilarcourt,  G.  S.  Winnington,  T.  E. 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.  Wood,  C. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B.  Wood,  T. 

Hoskins,  K.  Worsley,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B.  tellers. 

Hurt,  F.  Solicitor-General 

Ingham,  R.  Rich,  H. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Barnard,  E,  G.  Marshall,  W. 

Bewes,  T.  I.  Marsland,  H. 

Blewitt,  R.  J.  O'Connell,  J. 

Bridgeman,  H.  Philpotts,  J. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Pryme,  G. 

Brughes,  W.  H.  L.  Rice,  E.  R. 

Bryan,  G.  Rippon,  C. 

Bulwer,  E.  L.  Rundle,  J. 

tiusfield,  W.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Collier,  J.  Stanley,  W.  O. 

Crompton,  S.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Currie,  R,  Stewart,  J. 

Curry,  W.  Strutl,  E. 

Dennistoun,  J.  ^iyle.  Sir  C. 

Evans,  W.  Turner,  W. 

Hall,  B.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Hawes,  B.  Vigors, -N.  A, 

Hawkins,  J.  H.  Williams,  W. 

Heathcoat,  J.  Williams,  W. A, 

Hector,  C.  J.  Wood,  G.  W. 
Hindley,  C. 

Humphery,  J.  tellers. 

Hutton,  R.  Hume,  J. 

Lushington,  C.  Warburton,  H. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  that  the 
second  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
fire  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hawes  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  words  ''exceeding  the  yearly 
value  of        /.''  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  it  would  be  a  saving 


of  time  if  the  noble  Lord  would  at  once^ 
state  his  idea  as  to  what  the  amount  of  a 
cathedral  preferment  and  a  benefice  toge- 
ther ought  to  be.  According  to  the  pre* 
sent  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  that 
amount  was  to  be  1,500/.;  would  the 
noble  Lord  state  what  he  considered  ought 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  two  benefices  to 
be  held  by  the  same  individual  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  at  present 
it  was  provided,  that  a  person  holding  a 
benefice  of  the  value  of  500/.  should  not 
hold  any  other  exceeding  the  value  of 
500/.  It  had,  however,  been  proposed 
that,  instead  of  naming  the  particular 
value  of  the  two  benefices,  it  should  be  de- 
clared, that  the  two  benefices  should  not 
together  exceed  a  particular  sum.  In  that 
case  he  should  sav,  that  the  amount  ought 
to  be  1,000/.  With  respect  to  cathedral 
preferments,  it  was  to  be  assumed,  that 
they  were  bestowed  in  the  shape  of  re- 
wards on  men  of  merit  and  distinction  in 
the  Church ;  he,  therefore,  did  not  think 
the  sum  of  1,500/.  was  an  extravagant 
income  for  such  persons  to  receive. 

Mr.  Hawes  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  considering  Uiat  cathedral 
preferments  were  always  bestowed  ou  men 
of  distinguished  talent  and  learning.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed,  that  much  of 
that  preferment  was  riven  in  consideration 
of  fumily  and  politiciu  connections  wholly 
without  reference  to  desert. 

Mr.  Goulburn  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  1,500/.  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
travagant sum  to  be  enjoyed  by  persons  of 
merit  in  the  Church.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  would  for  a  moment  call  to  mind 
the  names  of  those  members  of  the  Church 
who  had  been  most  eminent  as  divines,  and 
as  authors  of  works  for  the  promotion  and 
dififusion  of  sound  religious  truth,  he  would 
discover,  that  they  were  the  very  persons 
who  had  in  general  obtained  cathedral 
preferment,  at  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  there  were  many  persons  who  had 
enjoyed  such  preferment  who  were  not 
men  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
Motion— -Ayes  77 ;  Noes  47  :  Majority  ao. 

lAsl  of  the  Ayes. 

Abercromby,hn.  G.  R 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  Sir  C. 
Bailey,  J. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Benett,  J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 


Chapman,  A. 
Chester,  H. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  IL  C. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Crawford,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
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Dimdasy  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  £. 
EgertODy  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Eslcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fergus80D,rt.  hon.R,C. 
Fort.  J. 

Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milne 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  II.  D. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grimsditch^  T. 
Halford,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M 
Hodgson,  R. 
Iloskins,  K. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt.F. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  IL 
Keroble,  H. 
Knight,  H. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere^  rt.  bn.  II. 


Law,  hon.  C.  £• 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Mackenzie,  W  F. 
Macleod,  R. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
NichoU,  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H 
Pendarves,  E.  W.W.' 
Round,  C.  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  V. 

Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  E. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wiunington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W, 
Wood,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Solicitor-General 
Dalmeny,  Lord 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bulwer,  W.  L. 
Busiield,  W. 
Collier.  J. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curry,  W. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Hall,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. 
Lusbington,  C. 
Marshall,  W. 


Marsland,  H. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Phillpoits,  J. 
Pryme,  G. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rippon,  C. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J, 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Turner,  W, 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
V  gors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W,  A. 
VVorsely,  Lord 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLER   . 

Hume,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 


Clause  ai>reed  to. 

On  Clause  4th,  that  no  clergyman  should 
hold  two  benefices  unless  within  ten  miles 
of  each  other, 

Mr.  Rippon  proposed,  that  these  words 
should  be  inserted  :«-**'  Unless  the  income 


derived  from  such  second  benefice  be  in* 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  services  of  the 
officiating  minister."  The  hon.  Member 
then  continued :  So  much  virtuous  indig« 
nation  has  been  at  various  times  poured 
forth  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  against  the  practice  of  holding 
benefices  in  plurality,  that  I  am  desirous 
now  to  test  the  sincerity  of  those  profes- 
sions.  The  noble  Lord  states,  that  the  pre- 
sent  position  of  the  Church  Establishment 
does  not  allow  the  abolition  of  pluralities 
altogether,  but,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  restrain  them  as  far  as  may  be  at- 
tainable. Pluralism  is  an  insult  to  oom« 
mon  sense  and  common  justice ;  a  corrupt 
perversion  and  appropriation  of  the  Church 
revenue  from  the  object  for  which  it  was 
assigned ;  it  is  vicious  in  principle  and 
destructive  in  practice.  I  maintain,  that 
every  parish  which  furnishes  sufficient  in« 
come  for  payment  of  an  officiating  minister 
has  a  right  to  the  services  of  a  resident 
pastor,  who,  receiving  the  emolument  of 
the  benefice,  personally  discharges  its 
duties ;  who  has  a  fixed,  abiding,  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nock-^ 
whose  exertions  are  not  limited  to  the 
pulpit,  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  liturgy, 
but  who,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  tends  his 
charge ;  who  encourages  and  warns  them  ; 
animates  and  consoles  them ;  adjusts  their 
disputes,  and  aids  them  by  his  counsels ; 
in  a  word,  who  watches  over  and  advances 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity.  I 
also  maintain,  that  money  drawn  firom  the 
labour  of  a  parish,  should  properly  be  spent 
within  it ;  and  I  denounce  that  shameless 
practice  which  this  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
proposes  to  legalise,  of  permitting  a  clergy- 
man to  take  a  second  living,  to  become  a 
mere  speculator  in  spiritual  service,  a  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  means  of  a  mercenary  substitute, 
which  he  may  provide  at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  such  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Church  market,  pocketing,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  cupidity,  the  difference 
in  amount  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  furnished  price — between  the  price  re- 
ceived from  the  parish  and  the  pittance 
paid  to  his  hireling  jobber.  What  interest 
can  a  needy  curate  have  in  the  welfiffe  of 
a  parish  ?  He  is  here  to*day  and  there 
to-morrow,  itinerating  from  cure  to  cure 
as  the  temptation  of  better  wages  leads 
him.  How  often  do  we  read  in  the  public 
pa|)ers,  "  Wanted  a  title  for  orders,  salary 
no  object."  Thus  clerical  labourers  are 
always    abundant,   generally   necessitous 
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and  the  pluralist  will  be  enabled  to  fit  ap 
and  work  his  pulpits  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  only  case  in  which  a  plurality 
can  be  necessary,  even  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  is  where  the 
revenue  of  the  benefice  is  insufficient  to 
purchase  the  services  of  an  officiating 
minister,  and  in  such  case  I  would  propose 
that  such  poor  living  should  be  appended 
to  a  wealthy  living,  and  the  excess  of  the 
one  miffht  eke  out  and  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  the  other;  but  in  this  case  plu- 
ralities would  be  forced  upon  the  clergy— 
not  sought  by  them  as  at  present.  If  you 
examine  the  present  practice,  you  will  find 
that  the  smallest  livings  are  not  held  in 
plurality — you  will  find,  that  the  curate 
who  performs  the  duty  of  the  second  living 
receives  only  a  part  of  the  income,  whilst 
the  pluralist  preserves  the  larger  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  benefice  for  his  own 
enrichment.  I  ask  you  to  affirm  this  pro- 
position, that  the  man  who  personally 
ministers  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people,  shall  receive  the  revenue  set  apart 
for  reward  of  such  service.  I  remind  you 
that  the  Legislature,  as  trustee  of  Church 
property^  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  the 
public  purpose  for  which  it  was  assigned 
— ^the  religious  instruction  of  the  people-— 
be  fully  provided  for.  Church  patronage, 
like  state  patronage,  is  held  in  trust  Tor 

Eublic  purposes,  and  is  intrusted  to  private 
ands  only  to  be  employed  for  the  common 
good;  the  sole  object  for  which  these 
endowments  were  made  was,  the  spiritual 
wel&re  of  society.  Presentation  is  only 
rightly  exercised  by  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  many,  and  there  is  a  condition  at- 
taching to  Church  property,  that  the  re- 
ceiver shall  personally  afford  religious  in- 
struction to  those  who  provide  his  payment. 
In  the  olden  time,  the  monks  took  the 
country  churches  and  placed  curates  within 
them  ;  their  plea  was  hospitality.  In  our 
day,  those  clergy  who  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  influence  or  connection,  are 
it  seems,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  this 
odious  practice;  the  excuse  will,  doubtless, 
be  dignity.  Alas !  Sir,  a  selfish  pretence 
is  never  wanting  when  profit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. There  are  now  above  2,000  curates 
performing  the  duties  of  livings  held  in 
plurality ;  the  salaries  paid  to  these  sub- 
stitutes do  not  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
80/.  a-year;  and,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  curate  receives  only  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  living,  while  he  virtually 
performs  the  office  of  its  incumbent.  Give 
po  him  th&t  which  fairly  belongs  to  him^ 


the  revenue  of  the  benefice.      His  neoes* 
sities  are  as  great,  his  respectability  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  the  pluralist. 
Let  him  who  serves  the  altar  take  the  gift 
which  is  placed  upon  it  for  reward  of  such 
service.    Give  to  every  parish    that  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  income  for  payment  of  an 
officiating  minister,  its  own  resident  bene« 
ficed  incumbent     Restrict  pluralities  as 
far  as  you  are  able;   do  justice   to  the 
people  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  ;  put 
an  end  to  this  trading  in  the  service  of 
God,  this  prostitution  of  his  worship  to 
the  purposes  of  eain  ;  elect  these  money- 
changers from  his  temple,  and  permit  not, 
I  pray  you,  this  system  of  sanctified  swind- 
ling. Consider  the  usefulness  of  the  Church 
rather  than  the  gorgeousness  of  its  Estab. 
lishment,  and  regard  the  interests  of  so* 
ciety  rather  than  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  clergy.     Let  us  hear  no  more  of  pam- 
pered pluralists  and  starving  curates,  nor 
longer  witness  the  splendid  mockery  of 
religion,  with  its  lowliest  and  most  abject 
degradation.     I  now  beg  leave  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  I  have  given  notice. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  and  toexpose  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  rest  my  proposition.     I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  all  personal  allusions  which 
might  serve  to  illustrate  the  abuses  of  the 
system  of  which  I  complain  :  it  has  been 
my  desire  to  avoid  every  remark  which 
could  by  possibility  excite    an   irritated 
feeling.     I  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  who 
commends  this  Bill  for  our  adoption  to 
show  the  injustice,  the  unreasonableness, 
or  the  impracticability  of  the  change  I 
propose.     I  challenge  him  to  prove,  that 
the  interests  of  religion — the  one  only 
object  for  our  regard — ^would  be  otherwise  ^ 
than  advanced  by  its  adoption.     I  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  House ;  what- 
ever  may  be  their  decision,    at  least  I 
shall  enjoy  this  satisiaction,  that  I  have 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
ability,  to  remove  that  vile  stain  which 
defiles  and  disgraces  our  national  Church 
Establishment — the  holding  of  benefices  in 
plurality. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  surprised,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  allowed  that  there 
should  be  any  exception  at  all  to  the  rule 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  lay  down  so 
absolutely,  more  especially  when  he  called 
to  mind  the  very  vague  mode  of  discrimi. 
nating  adopted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  **  income  should  not  he  insuffi- 
cient to  remunerate  the  service  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman."    He  did  not  think  U 
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a  joflt  proposition  to  abolish  P*^falities  I  circumstance,  as  in  the  county  which  he 
altogether,  but  he  would  state  shortly  the  I  represented  the  benefices  were  very  often 
objects  at  present  proposed.    At  present  a  {  of  very  considerable  extent. 


clergyman  could  not  hold  two  benefices 
unless  they  were  within  thirty  miles  of 
each  other,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
a  circle  of  forty-fire  statute  miles ;  and 
within  that  distance  a  dispensation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enabled  him  to 
hold  benefices  in  plurality.  Now  it  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Bill  to  reduce  the 
distance  from  forty -five  to  ten  miles.  By 
tbis  change  there  must  be  a  very  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  benefices  so 
held,  and  one  much  greater  than  in  the 
arithmetical  proportion  of  forty-five  to  ten, 
because  a  circuit  of  forty-five  miles  might 
comprehend  many  benefices  of  this  descrip- 
tion, whereas  there  must  be  but  very  few 
within  one  of  ten  miles.  When^  therefore, 
he  said  that  there  would  be  a  diminution 
of  one- fourth  in  the  number  of  pluralities, 
he  was  sure,he  was  understating  the  altera- 
tion which  must  take  place.  But  there 
would  also  be  the  greatest  possible  dif- 
ference as  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergyman.  At  a  distance  of  forty-five 
mil^  it  was  impossible  that  such  superin- 
tendence shoula  be  actively  carried  into 
operation ;  but  it  was  perfectly  easy,  not 
only  according  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of 
every  man  of  common  sense  and  observa- 
tion, that  a  clergyman,  with  the  facilities 
which  now  existed  of  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  could 
readily  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  should  not  quote  authorities,  but  would 
refer  to  one  person  who,  though  not  a 
clergyman,  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
zeal  in  the  aflFairs  of  religion.  He  alluded 
to  Cowper  the  poet,  who,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Unwin,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  a  bene- 
fice being  offered  to  him,  and  added,  that 
considering  he  held  another  it  would  be 
considered  a  plurality,  only  that  the  second 
living  was  but  ten  miles  from  the  first,  and 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  safely 
and  properly  held.  For  these  reasons,  and 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  should  oppose  his 
motion. 

Lord  jF,  Egerton  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  how  the  distance  of  ten  miles  was  to 
be  measured.  Was  it  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  boundaries  of  either  benefice,  or  from 
church  to  church?  He  thought  such  a 
point  ought  not  to  be  left  in  doubt  by  the 
Legislature,  and  he  was  the  more  induced 
tp  call  the  noble  Lord's  attention  to  the 
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The  Solicitor  General  remarked,  that 
there  was  no  doubt,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
that  the  distance  could  be  computed  from 
any  part  of  the  one  parish  to  any  part  of 
the  other,  but  it  would  certainly  be  desir- 
able to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  measure  tbe  distance  from 
church  to  church.  He  believed,  that  the 
parish  of  Halifax  was  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  miles  in  extent. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead  had  entirely  mis- 
taken the  place  in  which  he  should  have 
introduced  his  amendment,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  a  little  too  late  in  proposing  it. 
The  second  clause  provided,  that  more 
than  two  benefices  should  not  be  held  toge- 
ther 3  then  the  third  clause  enacted,  that 
they  should  not  exceed  a  certain  value; 
and  now  the  fourth  <;lause  related  to  dis- 
tance ;  here,  however,  the  hon.  Member 
had  introduced  the  question  of  value.  He 
submitted,  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  whole  operation  of  the  Bill 
would  be  destroyed  by  it.  Who  was  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  sufiSciency  of  the  remu- 
neration ?  Was  it  to  be  the  clergyman  or 
the  parishioners,  or  the  hon.  Member 
himself?  The  amendment  was  totally 
inapplicable,  and  could  not  be  supported. 

Mr.  Rippon,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
his  only  object  in  moving  the  amendment 
was  to  put  an  end  to  jobbing. 

Mr.  Wallace  begged  to  express  his  con- 
currence in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  Church  of  Scotland,  he  said, 
particularly  called  for  some  measure  of  the 
Kind.  He  never  knew  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  who  was  not  willing 
to  be  transferred  to   a    better   benefice. 

t Great  laughter.']  Gentlemen  might  laugh, 
>ut  those  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  took  a  solemn  oath  against  re- 
moval, and  still  (he  would  declare)  lie 
never  knew  one  of  them  refuse  to  go  to  a 
better  benefice. 

Proposition  negatived. 
Mr.  Pryme  moved,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  same  clause,  that  the  words  <'  con. 
tiguous  to"  should  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  words  '^within   the  distance  of  ten 
statute  miles  from"   in  the  clause,  the 
object  of  the  amendment  being  to  prevent 
any  spiritual  person  from  holding  a  bene- 
fice with  any  other  benefice,  unless  imme- 
diately adjoining  that  he  already  held. 
Amendment  withdrawn. 
2H  ^,_^.^j:.i-.*^ 
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On  Clause  8  (difpentationt  not  to  be 
allowed), 

Mr.  fV,  Gladstone  proposed,  that  the 
clause  be  omitted. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  agree  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Committee  dinded  on  the  question  that 

the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill : — Ayes 
138;  Noes  l6:^Majorit7  122. 

List  of  the  Ay£s« 

Aclandy  Sir  T.  D.  Ileathcoat,  J. 

AnsoD,  hon.  Colonel  Heron,  Sir  R. 

Arcbbold,  R.  Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 

Bainesy  £•  Hind  ley,  C* 

Baring,  bon .  W.  B.  Hobhouse,  r  t.  bn.  Sir  J. 

Beamish.  F.  B.  IloUond,  R. 

Benett,  J.  Hope,  G,  W, 

Bewes,  T.  Hoskins,  K. 

Blewitty  R.  J.  Houstoun,  O. 

BluDt,  Sir  C.  Hughes,  W.  B. 

Braroston,  T.  W.  Hume,  J. 

Bridgeman,  H.  Hurt^  F. 

Broadlevy  H*  James,  W, 

Brocklehorst,  J.  Jonea»  J. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Kemble,  H. 

Brotherton,  J.  Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L.  Laboucbere,  rt.  hn.  H. 

Bryan,  G.  Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Bulwer,  E.  L.  Lushing  ton,  C. 

Busfield,  W.  Lygon,  bon.  General 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Marshall,  W. 

Cavendish*  hoot  C.  Marsland,  H. 

Cayley,  £.  S,  Melgund,  Viscount 

Chalmers,  P.  Mildmay,  St.  P.  J. 

Chetwynd,  Major  Miles,  W. 

Chute,  W.  L.  W.  Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  R.  Nicholl,  J. 

Currie,  R.  OBrien,  C. 

Curry,  W.  Paget,  F. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Palmerston,  Viscount 

Dennistoun,  J.  Parker,  M. 

Douglas,  Sir  G.  £.  Pechell,  Captain 

Duke,  Sir  J .  Pendarves,  E.  W .  W, 

Buncombe,  T.  Philips,  M. 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Dundas,  Captain  D.  Pry  me,  G. 

East,  J.  B.  Pusey,  P. 

Ebrington,  Viscount  Rice,  E.  R. 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  £.  Rich,  H. 

Erie,  W.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Estcourt,  T.  Round,  C.  G. 

Fazakerley,  J.  N.  Rumbold,  C.  E. 

Fielden,  J.  Rundle,  J, 

Ferguson,  R.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Filmer,  Sir  P.  Russell,  Lord  C. 

Freshfield,  J.  W.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Gaskell,  Jas.  Miines  Sandon,  Viscount 

Greenaway,  C.  Scbolefield,  J. 

Harcourt,  G.  S.  Seymour,  Lord 

Harland,  W.  C.  Shcppard,  T. 

Hawes,  B.  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Hawkins,  J.  H.  Smith,  R.  V. 

Hayter,  W.  G.  Stanley,  E.  J. 


Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strutt,  £. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 


Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 


Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P,  Wilshere,  W. 

Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T.  Winnington,  T.  E. 

Verner,  Colonel  Winnington,  U.  J. 

Vemey,  Sir  H.  Wood,  T. 

Vernon,  G.  H.  WrighUon,  W.  B. 
Vigors,  N.  A.  tellers. 

Vivian,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  Gordon,  R. 

Walker,  R.  Parker,  J. 

List  of  (he  Noes* 

Acland,  T.  D.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Courtenay,  P.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Estcourt,  T.  Perceval,  Colonel 
Goulburn,  rt  hon.  H.    Planta,  right  hon.  J. 

Greene,  T.  Scarlett,  hon.  R, 

Grimsditch,  T.  Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Halford,  H. 

Holmes,  W.  tellers. 

Johnstone,  H.  Gladstone,  W.  E. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  Iwing  proposed,  Mr-  Law  mored 
to  add  the  following  proviso  :-^ 

''  ProTided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  in  the  actual  po9m 
session  of  two  benefices  from  resigning  one  of 
such  benefices,  and  from  taking  another  in  lieu 
thereof  (the  licence  and  permission  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province,  or  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  both  provinces,  if  the  benefices  be 
situate  in  both  provinces  and  of  the  patron  or 
patrons  of  such  benefices,  to  be  signified  in 
writing  under  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  and 
patrons  respectively  being  thereunto  first  bad 
and  obtained.)  Provided,  also,  that  the  distance, 
although  the  same  may  exceed  ten  miles 
between  the  benefices  to  be  holden  together  by 
means  of  such  exchange,  be  less  than  the  dis« 
tance  between  the  respective  benefices  in  the 
possession  of  such  persons  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  act ;  and  that  such  exchange  be 
subject  also  to  the  restrictions  as  to  value 
to  which  the  future  holding  of  two  benefices  is 
rendered  liable  by  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  the  proviso 
as  destructive  of  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  considered  the 
proposed  clause,  and  conceived  that  its 
admission  would  ereatl v  break  in  uprm  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  without  on  the  other 
hand  eflfecting  any  advantage. 

Sir  E,  Sugden' did  not  see,  that  the 
amendment  struck  at  any  of  the  provisions 
which  had  already  passed.  If  admitted  it 
would  be  only  as  an  exception,  and    it 
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might  proi^adTantageoas  without  being  of  J  asmuch  as  the  indmduals  to  whose  in 


any  disad?antage  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  measure. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said^  that  every  possible 
xestrictton  had  heen  imposed  hy  the  Act, 
and  there  could  be  no  danger  in  adoptinji; 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend.  All 
that  he  was  anxious  for  was,  to  give  the  in- 
cumbents the  same  privileges  which  they 
now  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  bene6tting  a 
few  individuals ;  but  beyond  a  doubt  it 
would  go  far  towards  defeating  the  spirit 
of  the  bill.  The  clergy  might  job  away, 
then,  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  solong  as 
the  benefices  were  not  within  a  given  dis* 
tance.  He  could  not  accord  in  those  sug- 
gestions, feeling  as  he  did  so  strongly  that 
its  inevitable  e&ct  would  be  to  protect  the 
grievance  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
bill  to  remove.  So  long  as  approximation 
was  not  insisted  on,  the  jobbing  which 
was  so  loudly  complained  of  at  present 
might  still  go  on. 

Mr.  Esicourt  would  be  happy  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  amendment  of  nis  hon.  an 
learned  Friend  if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  consent  to  add  the  words  ^*  value  and 
population/'  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
motives  which  actuated  his  hon.  and 
learaed  Friend  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment. He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
required  as  a  mode  of  protection  to  nnmer* 
ous  individuals  holding  benefices,  who  cer- 
taintly  deserved  much  protection  and 
su(>port  at  the  hands  of  tne  Members  of 
that  House. 

Mr.  Lam  would  feel  the  highest  plea- 
sure In  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
his  hon,  Fnend.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  his  amendment  should  be,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  In  accordance  with  the  general 
clauses  of  the  bill.  He  had  scarcely  been 
fkirly  dealt  with  when  it  was  said  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  that  his 
Amendment  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  not  an  opposition  to  the 
principle  to  make  such  an  improvement  as 
his  Amendment  would  decidedly  produce. 
Surely,  if  an  Ecclesiastical  person  held  two 
benefioes  within  a  distance  allowed  by  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  were  allowed  him  to  eon- 
tract  the  distance*  it  could  neither  injure 
the  principle  nor  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
In  speaking  of  the  indiriduala  whose  rights 
he  wished  to  secure  by  this  Amendment  a 
phrase  had  been  used  by  an  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  which  phrase  was  very  ill  applied,  in- 


terest he  looked  in  that  Amendment  were 
far  from  those  described  in  that  observation. 
He  alluded  to  the  terms  jobbers  and  job- 
bing. Those  indiriduals  were  not  jobbers, 
nor  had  they  any  feelings  in  common  with 
those  who  were  described  by  that  term* 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  too  fond  of  using 
that  word  when  speaking  of  the  clergy. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  in  any 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
if  this  Amendment  were  carried.  If  it 
proved  a  convenience  or  an  advantage  to 
contract  the  distance  how  could  it  do  any 
injury  in  the  case  to  which  he  adverted  ? 

Mr,  Hatves  said  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  would  be  defeated  in  spirit  by  that 
Amendment.  Where  the  object  was  to 
bring  two  parishes  together,  the  &ct  of 
contracting  the  distance  from  a  hundred 
miles  to  f^y  or  from  fifty  to  twenty-five 
miles  woula  not  surely  produce  that  effect. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  Bill,  nor  would  it  pn>« 
duce  the  good  e&cts  which  were  aiUi 
ticipated  by  its  supporters. 

Sir  H.  V^mey  concurred  in  this  opinion : 
the  direct  effect  of  the  proviso  would  be  to 
fiicilitate  the  holding  of  pluralities,  whidh 
it  was  precisely  the  object  of  tho  BUI  (o 
discourage. 

Tho  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  proriso  be  added:*— Ayes  50 1 
Noes  106:  Majority  56. 

List  qf  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
BramstoD,  T.  W. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  U 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Cole,  Lord 
Courtenay,  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C,  £. 
£ast,  J.  B. 
EgertOD,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Famham,  £.  B* 
Freshfield^  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Glynn,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hoo.  H« 
Graham,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 

Grimsditeb,  T* 
Hal  ford,  IL 
2  H2 


Harcourt,  G,  S» 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B; 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H« 
LfMkharty  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Parker,  M. 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Binclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  O. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sugden,  right  hon.  Sir 

Teignmouth,  Lord 
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Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vernon y  G.  H. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 


TELLERS. 

Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Shawy  hon.  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


AUager,  Captain 
Andover,  Visct« 
Archboldy  R. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Broad  ley,  II. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
BasBeld,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 


Lefevre,  C«  S. 
Lushington,  C. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Milton,  Viscount 
Morpeth*  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Paimerston,  Viscount 
Pecheli,  Captain 
Philipps,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pusey,  P. 


Cavendish,  hon.G.  H.  Rice,  £.  R. 

Cayley,  E.  S.  Rice,  rt.hon.  T.  S. 

Chalmers,  P.  Rich,  H. 

Chetwynd,  Major  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  R.  Rumbold,  C.  E. 

Dalmeney,  Lord  Bundle,  J. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Buncombe,  T.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D.  Scholefield,  J. 

DundaSy  Captain  D.  Scale,  Colonel 

Ebrington,  Viscount  Seymour,  Lord 

Erie,  W.  Sheppard,  T. 

Evans,  W.  Smith,  R.  V. 

Fort,  J.  Spencer, hon.  F« 

OordoDy  R.  Stanley,  W.  O. 

Greene,  T.  Siansfield,  W .  R.  C. 

Greenaway,  C.  Steuart,  R. 

Harland,  W.  C.  Strutt,  E. 

Hawes,  B.  Talfourd,  Sergeant 

Hawkins,  J.  H.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

llayter,  W.  G,  Thomson,  rt  hn.  C.  P. 

Heathcoat,  J.  Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 

Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Hobhouse,  right  hon.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Sir  J.  Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B.  Wallace,  R. 

HoUond,  R.  Warburton,  H. 

Hoskins,  K.  Ward,  H.  G. 

Howard,  F.  J.  White,  A. 

Ho  wick,  Viscount  Williams,  W. 

Hume,  J.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Hurt,  F.  Wilshere,  W. 

James,  W.  Winniugton,  T.  £. 

Johnstone,  H.  Winnington,  U.  J. 

Jones,  J.  Worsley,  Lord 
Kemble,H.  tellers. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F.  Stanley,  £.  J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  ho.  H.  Parker,  J. 

Original  clause  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed,  the  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

ExcHKQUEB  B1LLS.3     The  House  in 
Committee  of  Supply , 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
that  the  sum  of  24,440,5502.  be  mnted 
for  the  payment  of  Exchequer  bills  now 
outstanding. 

Mr.  fV,  Williams  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  stating  that,  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  last 
October,  from  1  ^d.  per  cent,  per  diem  to 
2ld.,  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  liad  thrown  away  as  much  of  the 
public  money  as  would  cover  the  recent  defi' 
cit  in  the  revenue,  600,000/.  By  the  present 
arrangement,  that  is,  continuing  them  at 
2d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  the  country  would 
lose  at  least  200,000/.  He  denrecated 
such  a  course  of  proceeding,  ana  main- 
tained that  the  loss  incurred  on  the  occa- 
sion arose  from  the  incompetence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Hume  desired  to  know  how  many 
millions  of  the  unfunded  debt  had  been 
reduced  in  the  last  year,  and  how  many  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  in  this  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de« 
dined  answering  the  last  question ;  hut, 
with  respect  to  the  former,  he  stated,  that 
the  debt  in  1836  was  28,976,000/. ;  in  1837* 
26,976,000/.;  and  in  1888,  24>440,000/. 
He  denied  altogether  the  accuracy  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry's  indue* 
tions,  and  asserted,  that  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber's suggestion,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to 
the  same  calamitous  results  as  he  affected 
to  lament.  Whenever  the  hon.  Member 
thought  proper  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  subject  he  should  be  ready  to  meet 
it»  but  if  the  Government  now  attempted 
to  force  down  the  rate  of  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills  it  would  only  cause  an  overw 
speculation  in  the  money  market,  and 
entail  on  the  country  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences from  which  it  was  only  just  re- 
covering in  respect  to  a  recent  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  not 

Srepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  theory  laid 
own  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity 
or  propriety  in  givine  a  large  interest  for 
money  raised  by  Exchequer  bills.  It  was 
a  dangerous  position  to  adopt,  that  a  Mi- 
nister was  justified  in  influencing  the 
money  market  by  such  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  carry- 
ing his  principle  farther  than  he  intended. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  raise  the  interest 
of  his  Exchequer  bills  to  make  them  float 
in  the  market.  However,  be  never  intended^ 
to  influence  the  money  market  by  this* 
proceeding* 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  rule  which  was  touDd  best 
for  indiridualsy  in  such  a  case,  was  also  the 
best  for  States,  that  was,  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could. 

Resolution  agreed  to.     House  resumed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  May  7,  1838. 

MiNUTBS.]  PetiUont  prewnted.  Dy  the  Eirl  of  Stkaih 
BROKB,  fhom  Stockport,  by  the  Duke  of  Chnrmukno, 
from  DaolMur,  tat  the  roducUoo  of  Poitiige.— By  Earl 
Orst,  from  Sunderland,  and  Newcastle,  by  the  Earl  of 
WicKLow,  from  BaUyihannon,  by  the  Harqueti  of 
Su«o,  firom  Wdlington,  Thornton,  Croydon,  Lbbuin, 
South  Shieldf,  Isle  of  Orkney,  and  other  places,  and  by 
Lord  DnrMAN,  from  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Man- 
diester,  and  from  North  Shields,  prayhig  for  the  Imme- 
diate Abolition  of  Nsgro  ApprentieaBhip.— By  the  Earl  of 
RoaBBSBBY,  fkom  a  place  in  Seotland,  gainst  additional 
Endowment  ftxr  the  Sootdi  Churdi.-^By  Ae  Bishop  of 
DBBBr,  from  Raphoe,  against  parts  of  the  system  of 
Natianal  Edoeation  (Irdaad). 

National  Education.]  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  on  rising  to  present  a  petition 
m>m  Manchester*  spoke  to  the  following 
efiect* :  My  Lords,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  intruding  frequently  upon  your  time : 
and  1  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  my  wish 
not  to  detain  you  unnecessarily  at  present. 
But  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to 
which  1  call  your  attention,  and  the 
number  and  respectability  of  the  peti- 
tioners, whom  on  this  occasion  I  represent, 
compel  me  to  trespass  upon  your  patience, 
while  I  enter  upon  some  details  connected 
with  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  ; 
the  causes  which  may  impede  the  adop. 
tion  of  a  general  system ;  and  also  the  man- 
ner,  in  which  the  cause  has  been  taken  up 
by  foreign  nations. 

My  Lords,  the  petition  which  I  am  about 
to  present  to  you,  is  signed,  I  understand, 
by  24,000  persons.  1  consider  it,  my 
IxnrdSy  honourable  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, but  especially  honourable  to  the 
Gentlemen  with  whom  this  petition  origin- 
ates ;  that  they  hare  bestowed  so  much 
pains  upon  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
80  important  as  the  education  of  the 
people.  A  set  of  Gentlemen  at  Man- 
chester, to  whom  time  must  be  peculiurly 
valuable,  employed  as  they  are  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  of  vast  magnitude;  yet 
have  not  hesitated  to  devote  that  time  to 
inquiries  into  the  evils  by  which  many  oi 
their  poorer  brethren  are  oppressed,  and 
into  toe  best  means  of  remedying  them. 
Tliey  have  found  a  deplorable  want    of 

f  From  a  report  published  by  Ridgeway. 


education  prevailing ;  and  their  prayer  is 
that  you  will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
great  and  interesting  subject  of  national 
education. 

By  this  term,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  the  petitioners  restrict  tneir 
wishes  to  a  system  of  education,  actually 
comprehending  all  the  children  of  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia  for 
instance.  The?  would  be  glad,  no  doubt, 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  have  a  really  na^ 
tional  system  of  instruction  for  all.  But 
I  understand  them  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  such  modes  of  improving  and  extending 
the  present  means  of  education,  as  shall 
be  at  once  effectual  and  practicable.  For, 
I  find  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  society  for  promoting  National  Educa- 
tion, a  resolution  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms  :^- 

^'That  this  Society  shall  endeavour,  by  pe« 
titions,  and  other  constitutional  means,  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  a  legislative  provision, 
securing  to  all  classes  of  the  community  an 
improved  and  a  permaneut  system  of  Edu- 
cation." 

Now  to  this  resolution  I  entirely  sub- 
scribe; and  in  this  sense  I  advocate  the 
prayer  of  this  petition. 

When  I  proposed  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  deteilsi  belonging  to  this  very  in- 
teresting subject,  it  was  far  from  my 
intention  to  enter  upon  them  at  much 
length  ;  still  less  to  anticipate  any  dis- 
cussion, which  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  upon  a  Bill  laid  before  you  by  a 
noble  and  learned  Friend ;  whose  efforto 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  have  been  so  unwearied  and 
so  praise-worthy.  But  it  appears  to  me 
desirable  to  allude  to  some  topics,  con- 
nected with  the  matter  of  the  petition  3  if 
it  were  only  to  prepare  your  Lordships  for 
a  more  full  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  at  some  future  time. 

Amonff  the  questions,  then,  about  which 
the  friends  of  national  ^ucation  have  been 
more  or  less  divided,  are, — 1st.  Whether 
it  should  be  compulsory  or  not  ?  2nd. 
Whether  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  educated 
together  or  separate  ?  I  find  this  to  be  a 
subject,  about  which  the  Glasgow  Educa. 
tional  Society  have  formed  a  strong  opinion. 
They  consider  it  to  be  highly  desirable  that 
Loth  sexes  shall  be  trained  together,  both 
in  school  and  in  the  play-grounds ;  but  all 
under  the  inspection  of  their  teachers. 

Another  question,  upon  which  difilerent 
opinions  are  entertained  in  this  and  in 
other  oQontries,  is,  whether  siaiuJt«oeou8| 
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or  mutual^  instruction  is  to  be  preferred  ? 
It  is  we)]  known,  that  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction  was  matured  some  thirty  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  Joseph  Laocas. 
ter  and  Dr.  Bell.  The  system  has  been 
eenerally  adopted  in  this  country.  But 
forei^ers  appear  disposed  to  reffard  it,  as 
tending  to  make  but  a  superficiiu  impre»- 
aion; 

Again,  it  is  asked,  at  what  age  it  be 
desirable,  that  the  business  of  education 
should  commence }  and  to  what  extent  it 
should  be  gratuitous  ? 

But  the  great  difficulty  of  all-^tliat 
wbicb>  I  fear,  is  at  present  almost  insur^ 
mountable,  as  to  the  suocess  of  any  scheme 
of  education  strictly  national,  is,  in  what 
manner  religious  instruction  is  to  be  con- 
veyed ?  It  is  admitted,  I  believe  b^*  all, 
who  in  this  country  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education,  that  it  should  be 
founded  upon  religion  as  its  only  proper 
basis:  and  that  the  bible  shall  be  taught. 
But  then,  each  particular  denomination  of 
Christians  is  anxious  to  have  their  own 
peculiar  views  of  doctrine  entertained  and 
upheld.  And  amidst  such  a  diversity  of 
opinions,  as  prevails  in  this  country,  by 
what  means  are  we  to  select  any  one  plan 
that  will  satisfy  all  ?  My  Lords,  the  peti- 
tioners do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  any 
particular  plan,  but  they  venture  respect- 
fully  to  suggest,  what  appears  to  them  the 
best  calculated  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
which  I  am  describing  :— 

''They  desire  to  eipress  their  conviction 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  society  of  prescribing  bible 
classes  in  every  school,  and  placing  the  entire 
volume  of  the  holy  scriptures,  without  note  or 
Gonmtnt,  in  the  hands  of  every  child  (except- 
ing from  this  rule  Catholics  and  Jews  only),  is 
the  best  system  hitherto  devised  for  meeting 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  varieties  of 
religious  sects  in  this  countiy.*' 

My  Lords  1  I  heartily  wish  that  some 
plan  could  be  devised,  which  would  so 
reconcile  existing  differences,  as  to  allow 
of  one  common  course  of  religious  instruc* 
tion  at  school)  while  the  catechism,  or 
peculiar  doctrines  of  each  denomination, 
night  be  reserved  for  the  appropriate  in- 
struction of  the  sabbath^y.  But  I  have 
no  ground,  upon  which  to  rest  a  hope, 
that  such  a  ulan  is  likely,  at  the  present, 
either  to  be  oevised  or  adopted* 

Nevertheless,  my  Lords,  the  amount  of 
evil,  arising  either  'from  the  total  want  or 
the  partial  defects  of  education,  is  so  great, 
that  tfery  practicable  effort  shooU  be  made 


to  lessen  it ;  and  surely  no  time  should  be 
lost,  in  taking  some  steps— in  making  at 
least  a  beginning — with  a  view  to  remedy 
it. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  deficiency  of  means 
of  education  in  Scothind,  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  Lordships  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Stow,  a  director  of  the  model  schools, 
Glasgow. 

**  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  (he  says) 
that  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  (inde- 
pendent of  infants  from  two  to  six)  ought  to 
be  at  school : 

"Tliere  are  of  children  in  attendance  at 
school,  out  of  the  population  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
only  one  child  out  of  every  twenty-five ;  Paisley, 
Abbey  parish,  one  out  of  eighteen  ;  Dundee, 
one  out  of  fourteen ;  in  large  districts  in  Glas- 
gow, one  out  of  fifteen  or  sixteen;  smaller 
districts  in  Glasgow,  one  out  of  twenty«four. 
In  132  parishes,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Elgin  and  Banff,  in  1832,  there  was  only  one 
in  every  eleven. 

*'  By  a  survey  lately  made  over  the  whole 
town  of  Paisley,  it  appeared  that,  independent 
of  a  vast  number  of  adults,  nearly  3,000  chil- 
dren above  six  or  seven  years  of  age  were  un- 
able  to  read ;  and  that  much  of  the  education 
received  was  merely  a  smattering  at  evening 
schools,  after  being  fatigued  wiUi  the  day  s 
work." 

As  to  a  very  populous  and  important 
part  of  England ; 

**  Estimating  the  population  of  Liverpool  at 
230,000,  it  was  found,  that  12,000  children,  of 
all  ages,  were  receiving,  at  the  cost  of  the 
parents,  an  education  of  a  very  low  order; 
13,000~partly  at  the  expense  of  the  parents, 
partly  from  charity — a  more  effective  educa-' 
tion;  3,700  some  little  instruction  in  Sunday 
schools;  4,000  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
educated  in  superior  private  schools ;  leaving 
not  less  than  30,000  children,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ftfteen,  receiving  no  education 
either  really  or  nominally/' 

The  report  then  proceeds  :— 

*' Taking  this  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  quan« 
tity  and  quality  of  the  education  received  by 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  this 
country,  and  oomparing  it  with  what  may  be 
done,  and  what,  in  other  civilised  countries, 
has  been  done,  for  the  education  of  the  same 
class ;  the  result  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon,  without  some  feeling  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  state  of  Edu« 
cation  is,  compared  with  that  in  other 
countries  :<— • 

''  In  Natsao,  the  popnlatioo  were  educated 
in  the  proportion  of  one  in  six ;  ia  Saxony,  one 
in  six ;  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  in  four  ; 
in  Protestant  Switserlaadyone  in  five;  in  £ng- 
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landy  the  oomioal  education  was  only  one  in 
eight;  but,  in  many  large  towns,  any  real 
education  was  only  given  to  one  in  seven- 
teen." 

But  it  will  be  said  that,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect this  sad  state  of  things,  a  considerable 
expense  must  be  incurred.  In  Scotland 
alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in  order 
to  put  matters  on  a  right  footing  as  re- 
spects education,  no  less  an  outlay  would 
be  required  than  362,580/. ;  of  which  about 
50,000/.  might  be  considered  an  annual 
charge. 

As  to  England^  I  have  no  materials 
upon  which  to  build  any  safe  calculation. 
But  I  was  lately  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Soaety,  (which  society,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  about  to  make  creat  efforts 
in  order  to  improve  and  extena  its  opera- 
tions), wliere  it  was  calculated  that  15,000 
additional  schoolmasters  would  be  wanted. 
These  masters  must  be  better  trained  than 
heretofore ;  so  that,  whether  the  calcula^ 
tion  be  correct  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  in  England,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, very  great  expense  must  be  incurred 
before  an  improvement,  such  as  the  petition 
calls  for,  can  be  made  upon  our  present 
systems  of  education.  But  then,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  effects,  antici- 
pated from  better  and  more  comprehensive 
modes  of  instruction,  are  to  encourage 
habits  of  industry,  and  to  diminish  every 
species  of  vice  and  crime.  You  may, 
therefore,  confidently  look  for  a  decrease  of 
that  expenditure  which  is  now  occasioned 
by  police ;  by  your  prisons,  and  prosecu> 
tions.  Here  again,  1  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  research  and  intelligence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury. 

"  What  was  the  increase  of  cost  arising  from 
crime,  the  fruits  of  ignorance  ?  Look  at  the 
county  rates.  In  1792,  jails  92,000/.;  in 
1832,  177,000/.;  prisoners'  maintenance,  in 
1792,45,700/.;  in  1832,  127,000/.;  prosecu- 
tions, in  1792,  34,000/.;  in  1832,  157,000/.; 
constables,  in  1792,  659/.;  in  1832,  26,000/. ; 
total,  in  1792,  172,359/. ;  in  1832,  487,000/. 
Thas,  the  expenses  directly  from  crime,  trebled 
in  fioirty  yean^  whilst  population  is  only  in- 
creased sixty  per  cent.  The  metropolitan 
police  alone  cost  210,000/.  per  annum,  to  re- 
strain crimes,  which  a  good  education  might 
have  much  prevented,  or  diminished.'' 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  indulge  ■  hope  that, 
in  the  present  financial  state  of  the  country, 
ber  Majesty's  Ministers  would  feel  them- 
selres  warranted  in  incurring  expenses  to 
the  amount  that  I  have  mentioned ;  even 
if  the  various  difficulties  to  which  I  hare 
adveftedf  oonld  be  setis&otorily  remored. 


I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  would 
gladly  make  an  effort  to  supply  the  la. 
mentable  deficiency  which  has  been  shown 
to  exist  in  the  means  of  education ;  if  they 
could  feel  it  consistent  with  their  duty»  as 
guardians  of  the  puUic  revenue*  And  I 
trust,  they  will  be  able  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements, by  which  a  commencement  at 
least  may  be  made  in  forwarding  this  truly 
national  object. 

It  is  very  evident,  my  Lordsi  that  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  must  be  to 
establish  Normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters.  Upon  this  point,  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Manchester,  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  borou^  of 
Salford,  is  at  once  clear  and  and  judici- 
ous:— 

**  That  in  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools,  the  funds  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses would  be  more  usefully  employed  than 
in  any  other  manner;  for  they  oonsider  it  hope- 
less to  expect  an  extensive  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  schools  until  the  teachers  have  first 
been  qualified  for  the  task  of  education." 

Here  then  a  commencement  mav  be 
made  in  this  vitally  important  work;  a 
commencement  at  once  safe  and  effective. 
I  must,  then,  before  I  conclude,  respectfully 
impress  upon  her  Majesty's  Government 
the  necessity  of  making  such  a  beginning. 
I  trust  they  will  be  enabled,  without  in- 
convenience, to  make  some  advance  to  the 
National  Society,  and  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  in  order  to  assist 
the  exertions  they  are  making  towards  the  * 
formation  of  Normal  schools.  I  would  also 
suggest,  that  some  grant  should  be  made 
to  the  Educational  Society  at  Glasgow, 
who  are  at  this  time  employing  them- 
selves with  much  success  in  improving  the 
system  of  education  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain.  By  thus  extending  aid,  so  greatly 
wanted  and  so  loudly  called  for,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  show  their  anxiety 
to  wipe  off  this  reproach  from  our  national 
character  and  institutions.  You,  my  Lords^ 
will,  I  trust,  zealously  support  them  in 
any  efforts  they  are  disposea  to  make  in 
such  a  cause ;  for,  as  you  regard  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  wdfare  of  your  country- 
men,  as  you  prefer  innocence  to  criu:e, 
comfort  to  misery,  peace  and  good  order 
to  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  you  must 
be  disposed  to  give  the  most  favourable 
consideration  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition* 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 
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Poor-Laws  (iRBiiANB).]    The  Earl  of  had  not  promised  way  report  to  Govera. 

fVicklorv,  on  presenting   a  petition   from  ment  on  tne  subject.     With  respect  to  the 

places  in  the  county  of  Wicklow^  disap-  observations  of  his  noble  Friend   on  his 

proving  of  the  bill  before  the  House  for  the  right,  he  must  confess  he  did  not  clearly 

relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  would  take  understand  what  he  wished  to  have, 

the  opportunity  to  ask  the  noble  Viscount  Earl  Filzwilliam  wanted  to  know  the 

at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Nicholls  had  ar<- 

a  question  connected  with   this  subject,  rived  at  his  conclusions. 

He  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Nicholls,  j      Petition  laid  on  the  table, 

the  Poor-law  Commissioner,  had  been  re-  ; 

cently  on  a  visit  to  Belgium,  and  Holland,  The  Coronation — Marshal  Soult.]] 

by  order  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  had  a  ques- 

order  to  ascertain  how  the  regulations  with  tion  to  put  to  the  noble  Viscount  connected 

respect  to  the    poor  in    those   countries  with  the  Coronation.  He  did  this  the  more 

worked.      The  report  upon  this  subject  readily,  because  he  was  convinced  that  he 

being  closely  connected  by  analogy  with  would  receive  a  much  more  satisfactory 

the  bill  now  before  their  Lordships  House,  answer  than  he  bad  lately  received  on  this 

would  be  of  great  value,  and  he  should  be  subject,  and   one  which  would  be   more 

glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Viscount  whe-  agreeable  to  that  House  and  the  public 

ther  any  steps  had  been  taken  for  its  pro-  at  large.     It  appeared  from    the  public 

duction  ?                                ''  journals  that  her  Majesty's  name  had  been 

Earl  FUzwilliam  would  take  the  occa-  brought  into  discussion  in  a  most  indeoo- 
sion  to  suggest  also  to  the  noble  Viscount  rous  manner  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
that  he  and  many  of  their  Lordships  felt  ment  of  the  individual  who  was  to  repre- 
extremely  anxious  to  know  the  grounds  sent  the  French  government  upon  the  oc^ 
upon  which  Mr.  Nicholls  had  founded  the  casion  of  her  Majesty's  coronation  ;  and  it 
report  which  he  had  last  year  presented,  further  appeared  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  given  them  two  reports  the  individual,  to  whom  it  was  originally 
of  his  six  weeks'  tour  in  the  north  of  Ire-  intimated  that  the  appointment  would  be 
land  in  1836,  and  of  his  six  weeks*  tour  given,  had  at  the  request  of  her  Majesty, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  1837,  but  he  had  been  cancelled,  and  an  illustrious  marshal 
never  'stated  the  grounds  upon  which  he  appointed  in  his  place.  He  could  con- 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  he  ceive  nothing  more  improper  than  mixing 
therein  submitted  to  Parliament.  It  would  up  the  name  of  our  most  Gracious  Sove* 
be  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  before  this  reign  with  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
most  important  subject  was  disposed  of,  court,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  Viscount 
affecting  as  it  did  the  whole  state  of  so-  would  favour  the  House  with  a  distinct 
ciety  in  that  large  portion  of  the  empire,  declaration  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
that  their  Jjordships  should  know  the  had  no  share  whatever  in  recommending 
grounds  upon  which    Mr.   Nicholls  had,  the  appointment- 

if  he  might  use   the  expression,  thrown  ;      Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  he  cer« 

overboard  all  the  reports  and  labours  of  a  tainly  could  give  the  answer  which  the 

most  industrious  Commission,  which  was  noble  Marquess  seemed  to  anticipate  and 

engaged  for  several  years  on  this  subject,  expect,  namely,  that  her  Majesty's  Go. 

and  advised  Parliament  to  legislate  in  a  vernment  had  taken  no  share  whatsoever 

manner  directly  contrary  to  that  recom-  in  the  appointment, 

mended  by  the  latter.     He  trusted^  that  , 

his  noble  Friend  would  give  as  satisfactory  ^      Yeomanry.^    The  Earl  of  Wtnchilsea 

an  answer  on  this  subject  as  to  the  question  rose  pursuant  to  notice  to  move  for  copies 

of  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  of  any  correspondence  which    had  taicen 

Viscount  Melbourne  believed  it  was  true  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  now  travelling  in  the  Home  Department  and  the  Lord-lieu« 

Belgium  and  Holland,  and    he  believed  tenant  of  the  county  of  Hertford^  relative 

also  that  he  was  paying  close  attention  to  to  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry  corps  in 

the  establishments  relating  to  the  poor  in  that  county.  He  would  trespass  but  a  very 

those  countries.     He  was  not  aware,  how-  few  moments  on    the    attention  of  the 

ever,  that  that  gentleman  had  been  sent  House  in  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 

out  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  motives  which  induced  him  to  move  for  a 

the  Home  Department;    on  the  contrary,  |  return  of  that  correspondence.    In  looking 

he  believed  not^  and  that  Mr,  Nicholls  at  the  printed  returns  on  the  table  h^ 
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found  that  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry 
corps  in  England  and  Scotland  had  been 
characterised  by  one  uniform  rule>  which 
was  this — ^that  in  those  counties  in  which 
separate  troops  existed  these  troops  had 
been  reduced ;  and  the  only  exception  was 
afforded  in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford.  He  had  been  led  to  understand  that^ 
in  the  first  communication  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county  it  had  been  inti- 
mated that  a  separate  troop  was  to  be  dis- 
banded ;  but  subsequently,  on  account  of 
something  which  had  passed  between  the 
Loud-lieutenant  and  the  Goremment^  the 
reduction  of  that  corps  was  abandoned,  and 
two  regiments  in  another  part  of  the 
conntv  were  then  reduced.  Now,  he  ex- 
pectea  to  find  in  the  correspondence  some 
satisfactory  statement  or  ground  upon 
which  that  first  order  was  cancelled,  and 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the 
opinion  very  generally  established  in  the 
county  that  the  separate  troop  had 
been  continued  on  account  of  feelings 
of  a  purty  character,  for  he  was  bound 
to  state,  that  this  troop  was  commanded 
by  a  constant  and  strenuous  supporter 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.  He  had 
another  object  in  moving  for  these  re- 
turns^ because  he  expected  that  it  might 
place  upon  some  intelligible  principle,  the 
conduct  of  the  Government^  and  the  mo- 
tives by  which  they  had  been  actuated  in 
recommending  her  Majesty  to  reduce  that 
highly  constitutional  and  useful  force.  It 
hnd  been  stated,  by  the  noble  Viscount,  and 
his  colleagues  elsewhere,  that  one  ground 
for  the  reduction  was  that  of  economy. 
Now  thst  was  likely  to  be  a  very  popular 
reason,  especially  at  a  time  when,  as  he 
believed,  they  had  not  a  stiver  at  their 
command — but  that  would  not  avail  them 
in  this  case,  for  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  state,  that  the  single  troops  were  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  expense  of  the  regi- 
ments, with  which  all  the  expenses  of  the 
staff  were  connected.     In  looking  at  the 

?apers,  he  found,  that  in  the  county  of 
lants,  there  were  eight  separate  troops, 
fiftv-four  men  a  troop,  whereas  a  regiment 
haa  been  retained  in  which  there  were  129 
men  to  a  troop.  He  found,  further,  that 
a  regiment  had  been  retained,  which  could 
have  been  spared  better  than  any  one  of 
the  single  troops ;  for  it  was  situated  be- 
tween rour  military  stations,  Portsmouth, 
Windsor,  Winchester,  and  Hounslow.  In 
Somersetshire,  a  body  of  yeomanry  had 
been  retained,  exceeding  1,000  in  number, 
larger  than  tkst  of  almost  any  other  county 


except  Yorkshire ;  and  he  had  learnt  that 
the  two  gentlemen  commanding  those  two 
very  strong  regiments,  were  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  Government.  In  Surrey,  he 
found,  that  the  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  reduce  the  corps  of  a  gentleman, 
a  highly-distinguished  officer  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's  service,  and  they  had  kept  three 
troops  confined  to  one  district  of  the  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  Berkshire,  he  begged 
to  state  that,  on  behalf  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  his  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea's)  personal 
friend,  that  he  had  been  much  hurt  at  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  bv  a 
noble  Lord  in  another  place ;  and,  for  him- 
self, he  would  say,  that  whatever  animad- 
versions the  noble  Lord  might  be  pleased 
to  pass  upon  his  conduct,  he  should  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  meet  any  odium  which 
could  he  thrown  upon  him.  He  was  per* 
fectly  prepared  to  stand  upon  that  letter 
which  he  nad  written,  and  ne  did  contend, 
that  if  this  Government  intended  to  keep 
up  that  force,  their  conduct  had  been  cal- 
culated to  give  great  offence.  So  far  from 
agreeing  in  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  firmly  believed,  that,  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  m  case  of  any  local  disturb- 
ance, the  yeomanry  was  a  most  useful, 
lenient,  ana  effective  force.  In  such  cases, 
they  were  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  in  consequence 
of  many  of  the  corps  being  known  to  the 
leaders,  as  well  as  to  the  misled  peasantry, 
great  mischief  was  prevented— loss  of  life 
as  well  as  property.  Then,  again,  the  moral 
influence  arising  from  the  characters  of 
members  of  these  corps,  was  highly  bene- 
ficial, for  he  had  heard  of  instances  in  which 
words  dropped  from  one  of  the  yeomanry 
corps,  haa  prevented  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  even  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Upon  these  grounds,  and  for  these  reasons, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  move  for  the  re- 
turns which  he  had  mentioned. 

Viscount  Melbourne  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  papers.  He  believed 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  would  be  stated 
in  those  papers ;  but  what  principle  or  mo- 
tives might  there  be  given,  he  did  not 
know ;  nor  was  he  at  all  aware  how  far  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  proceeded  might  be  explained ; 
but  if  the  noble  Lord  expected,  that  that 
would  be  fully  discussed,  he  believed  he 
would  be  considerably  disappointed.  The 
facts  stated  by  the  noble  Earl  with  respect 
to  the  county  of  Hertford,  were  undoubt- 
edly true ;  in  the  Brst  instance,  the  Go- 
vernment had  directed  the  separate  corpa 
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to  be  reduced;  and  had  subaequently 
thought  proper  to  retain  it  upon  grounas 
which,  if  he  were  to  state  them,  might 
draw  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  his  noble 
Friend,  the  censure  of  noble  Lords,  for  in- 
sulting those  gentlemen  who  might  com- 
mand the  troops  in  question.  It  was  not 
a  particularly  gracious  thing  to  particu- 
larize the  comparative  merits  of  diiferent 
troops ;  but  he  would  sav,  that  one  ground 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  in 
this  particular  case,  proceeded  upon  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  state  of  that  part  of 
the  county  in  which  that  single  troop  was 
situated,  and  accordingly  they  had  thought 
proper  to  effect  the  reduction  in  the  other 
troops  of  the  county.  Could  anything  be 
more  proper,  or  more  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  the  county  ?  And  if,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  similar  representations  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  service  of 
the  troops,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  have  paid  the  same  attention 
to  them.  But  the  noble  Earl  opposite  said 
that  this  was  done  for  party  purposes — that 
it  was  all  done  to  favour  political  friends. 
If  that  were  the  case,  the  Government 
were  very  unlucky — very  unfortunate ;  for 
they  had  been  very  generally  taxed  with  a 
fault  of  a  contrary  description :  they  had 
been  much  complained  of  for  reducing,  in 
many  cases,  troops  which  were  commanded 
by  persons — (he  did  not  mean  to  charge 
them  with  acting  from  any  political  mo- 
tives)— but  jiersons  who  were  supposed  to 
follow  the  Administration.  He  did  not 
expect  the  noble  Lord  would  have  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  dislocation  of 
aU  the  yeomanry  corps  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  was  consequently  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  him.  But  the  noble  Earl 
had  not  gone  at  all  into  the  case  of  a 
county  with  which  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected — ^the  county  of  Northampton ;  and 
there,  at  least,  he  supposed  the  reduction 
had  not  fallen  on  troops  which  were  com- 
manded by  officers  of  his  political  opinions. 
If  he  had  been  aware  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject  for 
the  present  occasion,  he  would  have  been 

Srepared  to  show  good  reasons  for  the  re- 
uction  of  each  particular  troop.  It  had 
been  remarked,  tnat  what  his  noble  Friend 
bad  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
extremely  offensive  and  insulting;  but 
if  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State,  Uiat  this  force  was  not,  in  all 
cases,  suitable  to  the  suppression  of  civil 
disoordj    was  to   be  considered   in  that 

lights  how  could  therd  be  any  free  dis- 


cussion }  Or  how  could  any  one  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  on  any  subject  ?  Could 
they  be  told,  that  the  mere  expression  of 
an  opinion,  which  might  be  erroneous,  was 
an  insult  to  those  gentlemen  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  those  persons  whose 
care  it  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  as  to  justify  them 
in  acting  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
acted?  The  sensibility  of  those  persons 
was  perfectly  absurd.  It  was  the  right  of 
every  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  pronounce  such  an 
opinion— to  declare  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  was  founded — and  why  he  acted  upon 
it  He  had  no  objection  to  the  introduo 
tion  of  the  papers ;  and  if  the  noble  Earl 
should  wish  to  have  the  question  brought 
forward,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
inquire  into,  and  investigate  the  facts, 
and  to  defend  more  at  length,  and  in  detail, 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  Government,  before  re- 
ducing the  yeomanry  corps,  at  least  to 
have  consulted  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties  on  the  subject.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  with  which  he  was  more  im- 
mediately connected  the  reduction  had  been 
particularly  inopportune,  and  might  be  at* 
tended  with  considerable  inconvenience. 
He  regarded  the  yeomanry  as  a  peculiarly 
constitutional  force,  eminently  calculated  in 
most  cases  to  repress  disturbances;  but 
when  he  recollected  that  there  were  no 
cavalry  or  infantry  barrack,  and  no  yeo- 
manry force  between  Dorchester  and  Ports- 
mouth, a  part  of  the  country  which  un- 
fortunately had  not  been  altogether  free 
from  outrage,  there  was  not  only  ground 
of  complaint,  but  a  heavy  responsibility 
rested  on  those  who  had  disbanded  the 
yeomanry.  The  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  yeomanry  from  that 
part  of  the  country  was  particularly  un- 
fortunate at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  Dorchester  labourers  had  just  returned, 
and  he  hoped  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  beg 
the  noble  Viscount,  who,  he  thought,  did 
not  altogether  agree  with  his  noble 
Colleague  in  another  place  on  this  subject, 
— he  hoped  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  in. 
duce  the  noble  Viscount  to  reconsider  the 
matter. 

Lord  Porttnan  said,  that  the  Dorchester 
labourers  had  been  already  paraded  through 
their  own  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
quite  as  little  notice  as  in  London,  proba- 
bly because  they  were  better  known.  He 
must  say,  that  he  agreed  very  much  with 
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the  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Winchilsea)  as  to 
the  extreme  impolicy  of  the  mode  adopted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  yeomanry.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  measure  had  been 
taken  not  in  the  most  cautious  or  the  most 
advisable  manner.     He  thought  that  the 
measure  required  something  like  careful 
inquiry^  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  it 
had  taken  place.     He  could  never  forget 
the  services  rendered  by  the  yeomanry  in 
1830  in  the  suppression  of  disturbance  and 
riot.    The  noble  Earl  who  moved  for  this 
return  stated  that  in  Somersetshire  a  regi- 
ment had  been  retained  on  account  of  the 
politics  of  its  commander.     Now,  he  could 
inform  the  noble  Earl  that  a  most  active, 
and  sealoufl,  and  powerful  supporter  of  the 
Government  in  that  county  was  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  western  divisioni  and  the 
troop  which  this  gentleman  commanded 
had  been  disbanded,  whereas  the  regiment 
that  had  been  retained  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Tynte,  who  was  no  longer  a  Mem« 
ber  of  Parliament.     There  was  one  point  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  he  meant  the  acceptance 
of  volunteer  yeomanry  without  pay.     He 
doubted  very  much,  in  a  constitutional 
view  of  the  subject,  whether  it  was  right 
to  have  any  force  in  this  country  which  was 
not  under  the  full  control  of  Government, 
by  receiving  its  pay.     He  happened    to 
know    that    the  *  services  of  a  troop  in 
Somersetshire  had  been  accepted,   which 
had  been  recommended  by  a  Gentleman  of 
opposite  politics,  and  it  therefore  did  not 
anse  from  party  feeling.     He  thought  that 
great  care  and  discretion  was  required  in 
accepting   the  volunteer  services  of  any. 
Lord  Sondes  said,  that  as  his  conduct  had 
been  adverted  to,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  on  this  subject,  he 
begged  to  assure  the  noble  Viscount  and 
the  Government  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion in  writing  that  letter  to  attempt  in 
any  way  to  insult  them.     He  had  done  all 
he  could  to  render  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county  with  which   he  was  connected  as 
efficient  as  possible,  but  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  tne  Government  he  had  found  so 
many  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  go  on.     He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  issuing  political  manifestoes  to 
armed  bodies ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  been 
judged   unfit    any    longer   to  command 
them.     He  had  no  intention  of  carrying 
arms  or  oommandinff  armed  bodies,  unless 
her  Majesty  should  call  on  him  to  do  it ; 
but  he  might  appeal  to  the  Loxd  Lieuteo-  < 


ant  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  whether  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  trust  him  with  such 
a  command. 

LorAWkamcliffe  covkld  not  understand  if, 
as  had  been  said  ny  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  were  not  proper  troops  for 
quelling  disturbance,  why  they  were  main- 
tained at  all ;  but  the  Gh)vernment  did  not 
know  the  use  or  advantage  of  the  yeomanry 
corps.  He  had  known  instances  in  which, 
if  tnere  had  been  only  the  regular  troops, 
riots,  especially  in  manufacturing  towns, 
would  have  proceeded  to  a  very  alarming 
extent.  In  Sheffield,  on  one  occasion,  the 
soldiers  had  been  called  out,  and  had  fired 
upon  the  people,  many  of  whom  were 
killed}  but  if  the  yeomanry  had  not  been 
able  to  protect  them  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  must  have  ensued,  and  many 
more  persons  have  been  killed.  The  yeo-* 
manry  were  further  said  to  be  an  improper 
body,  because  they  were  generally  known 
to  those  against  whom  they  had  to  act ; 
but  if  that  were  the  case  what  became  of 
the  old  constitutional  bodies  of  posse  com- 
miialus  and  special  constables  and  magis« 
trates?  It  had  astonished  him  to  hear 
that  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  stating  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  first,  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  force  to  employ  on  occasions 
of  civil  disturbances ;  and  next,  to  insinu- 
ate that  their  continuance  would  onlv  be 
temporary,  until  another  force  could  be 
found. 

The  Marquess  of  Ijansdowne  said,  that 
after  the  many  instances  the  House  had 
had  of  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
practice  of  discussing,  even  under  dis- 
guise, the  proceedings  of  another  place, 
the  noble  Baron  opposite^  throwing  away 
that  disguise,  and  speaking  distinctly  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  produced  the 
strongest  instance  of  that  inconvenience, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  referred  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  place  in  a  way  the  most  un* 
satisfactory:  for  the  noble  Baron  stated 
that  which  was  perfectly  absurd,  if  the 
expression  had  been  used  to  which  the 
noble  Baron,  if  he  referrd  at  all,  should 
have  referred  with  considerable  accuracy. 
He  rose,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing his  decided  belief  that  the  terms 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  noble  Friend 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  terms 
which  he  had  employed  ;  for  these  terms 
neither  expressed  his  opinions  or  those  of 
his  colleagues,  for  his  noble  Friend  was 
made  to  say  this-— '<  that  it  was  inexpedient 
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for  a  Goyernment  professing  economy  to 
keep  up  a  force  whicn  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  employ/'  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  his  noble  Friend  might  point  out 
particular  instances  of  service  in  which  he 
might  not  think  this  force  appropriate; 
and  although  he  was  fully  prepared  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  general  utility  of  the 
force  in  the  county  of  which  he  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  still  he  could  subscribe  to  that 
opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Haretvood  bore  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  yeomanry.  He  must 
say^  that  the  impression  produced  on  his 
mind  was»  that  the  yeomanry  were  to  be 
summarily  dealt  with. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  said,  that  at 
Manchester  there  was  more  blood  shed  by 
the  yeomanry,  than  there  would  have  been 
by  the  regular  troops^  or  by  the  militia. 
He  protested  ugainst  the  yeomanry  cavalry 
being  considered  the  most  constitutioniu 
force  that  could  be  employed.  He  pre- 
ferred the  employment  of  the  militia* 

The  Duke  of  fVellineton  said,  that  al- 
though many  noble  Lords  doubted  that  the 
yeomanry  were  the  most  eligible  force  for 
putting  down  disturbances,  yet  he  was  in- 
clined to  a  contrary  opinion.  The  first 
consideration  was,  in  every  case  to  put 
down  any  disturbance  that  might  arise 
with  as  little  delay  as  circumstances  pjer- 
mitted.  He  should  always  be  for  putting 
down  disturbance  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  life.  He  therefore  thought,  that 
whatever  force  partook  most  of  a  preventive 
character  must  be  considered  the  most 
eligible.  He  believed,  that  the  yeomanry 
best  answered  to  that  description,  and  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  when  troops 
were  present,  or  supposed  to  be  near  the 
spot,  it  rarely  happened  that  disturbances 
arose.  This  he  considered  to  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
the  yeomanry.  He  further  thought,  that 
if  troops  were  to  be  called^  cavalry  were  to 
be  preferred  to  infantry. 

The  Eari  of  Winchilsea  replied,  he 
should  not  then  go  into  the  question  of 
the  loss  of  life,  but  limit  himself  to  this 
observation,  that  if  the  case  of  Bristol  were 
compared  with  others,  it  would  be  found  a 
comparison  greatly  in  &vour  of  the  yeo« 
manry. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  7,  1838. 

Pluralities.]  House  in  Committee 
on  the  Plurality  of  Benefices  Bill. 

On  Clause  22  (no  spiritual  person  bene- 
ficed or  performing  ecclesiastical  duty 
shall  engage  in  trade,  or  buy  to  sell  again 
for  profit  or  gain,  excepting  in  cases 
of  keeping  schools,  &c.,  buying  and  sell- 
ing anything  for  the  bond  fide  use  of  the 
family,  or  buying  and  selling  cattle,  &c., 
for  the  use  of  his  own  lands,  &c.)  being 
read, 

Mr.   Courtenay  rose  to  propose   the 
amendments  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
and  said,  that  the  clause  as  it  then  stood 
would  inflict  great  injustice  on  clergymen. 
For  instance,  if  a  clergyman  had   lent 
100/.  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
latter  owing  to  misfortunes  in  trade  had 
become  bankrupt,   possessing  no    assets 
except  shares  in   canals,   or  joint  stock 
banks,  an  assignee  is  appointed,  who  be- 
comes as  it  were  trustee  for  the  clergyman 
and  thus  the  latter  would  become  indi- 
rectly a  trader,  which  might  destroy  his 
chance  of  receiving  anything  in  liquidation 
of  the  sum  which,  in  the  generosity  of  his 
heart,  he  had  advanced  to  a  poor  parish- 
ioner.    The  hon.   Member,  after  a  few 
other  preliminary  remarks,  in  which   he 
stated,  that  the  clause  was  full  of  absurd- 
ities, concluded  by  moving  the    following 
amendment : — 1st,  in  lines  16  and  17  to 
strike  out  ''  And  that  every  bargain   so 
made  contrary  to  this  act  shall  be  utterly 
void  as  to  such  spiritual  person."    2d,  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  to  add  the  following 
additional  proviso  : — "  Provided,  always, 
that  no  prohibition  nor  restriction  on  the 
trading  or  dealing  of  any  spiritual  person, 
or  of  any  other  person  for  him,  or  to  his 
use,  contained  in  this  act,  shall  extend, 
or  be  deemed  to  extend,  to  any  trading  or 
dealing  by  him,  or  by  any  other  person  to 
his  use,  in  any  case  where  such  trading  or 
dealing  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  carried 
on,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  any  number  of 
partners    exceeding  the  number  of  six  ; 
nor  in  any  case  where  any  trade  or  deal- 
ing, or  any  share  in  any  trade  or  dealing, 
shall  have  devolved  or  shall  devolve  upon 
any  spiritual  person,  or  upon  any  other 
person  for  him  or  to  his  use,  under  or 
by  virtue  of  any  devise,  bequest,  inheri* 
tance,    intestacy,   settlement,  marriage, 
bankruptcy,  or  insglvency*" 
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The  Aitamey^Oeneral  admitted,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  point  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member,  but  as  it  had 
been  argued  by  high  authorities,  that 
according  to  the  present  law  if  any  clergy- 
man should  become  a  shareholder  in  a 
joint-stock  bank  all  contracts  of  that  bank 
would  become  null  and  void,  consequently 
it  was  necessary  to  put  some  restraint  on 
the  trading  of  clergymen,  and  as  the 
amendments  proposed  would  not  tend  to 
that  purpose,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  hon.  Member's  motion. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  that  although  he 
agreed  in  substance  with  the  amendment, 
still  there  should  be  some  check,  lest  cler- 
gymen might  become  individual  traders, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  give  the  diocesan  a  power  of  control 
over  any  clergyman  who  had  become  a 
trader.  As  both  sides  of  the  House  seemed 
anxious  to  modify  the  clause,  he  should 
recommend,  that  it  stand  over  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  g^ve  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  its  merits. 

Mr.  Courtenay  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  some  similar  amendment  to  that  pro- 
posed by  him  should  be  introduced  ;  but 
if  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
would  take  the  subject  in  hand,  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Clause  postponed. 

On  the  27th  Clause, 

Sir  R.  Inglis  recalled  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  petition  which  he  had 
presented,  from  the  dean,  sub-dean,  and 
chapter  of  the  College  of  Christchurch,  at 
Oxford,  praying  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net observed,  that  there  was  this  peculiar 
circumstance  about  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners, namely,  that  the  chapter  of 
Christchurch  was  not  merely  a  chapter, 
but  a  college.  All  that  they  wanted  was, 
as  respected  themselves,  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  law.  The  hon.  Baronet 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — Ayes  52 ;  Noes  75  : — Majority  23. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Baker,  E. 
Boldero,  ILG. 
Brainston,  T.  W- 
Bfuges,  W.  H.  L. 
Holler,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 


Duncorobe,  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 


Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Marsland,  T. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
MauDsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W,  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 


Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Ri 
Rae,Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Teig  nmou  th ,  Lord 
Villiers,  Lord 

TELLEES. 

Inglia,  Sir  R.  li. 
Estcourt.  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Alsager,  Captain  O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Anson,  hon.  Colonel 

Baines,  E. 

Barnard,  £.  G. 

Barrington,  Viscount 

Barry,  G.  S. 


Berkely,  hon.  C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotliertott,  J. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Busfield,  W. 
Cavendish,  G.  H. 


O'Callaghan,  C. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Paget,  F. 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholeiield,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheppaid,  T. 


Chapman,  Sir  M. L.C.    Slaney,  R.  A. 
Childers,  J.  W.  SUnsfield.  W.  R.  C. 


Chandog,  Marquess  of    Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Compton,  U.  C.  Fleming,  J. 


Collier,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff,  J. 

Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fergusson,  C. 
Fiuroy,  Lord  C. 
Gordon,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphrey,  J. 
Hutt,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lttshington,  C. 


Stewart,  James 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V, 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Turner,  £. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  G,  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  H. 
Warburton  U. 
White,  A. 
Williams  W. 
Wood,C. 
Wood,T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
WrighUon,W.  B. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stewart,  R. 
Parker,  J. 


The  Maniuess  of  Chandos  moved  to 
extend  the  exemption  contained  in  the 
clause  for  the  head  masters  of  colleges, 
and  public  schools,  to  the  lower  masters. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:—Ayes  60 ;  Noes  76 :  Majority  16, 
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Acland,  T.  D.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
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Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bnigea,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 


Maidstone,  Viscount 
MarsUnd,  T. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 


Canning,  rt.  hn.  SirS.    Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Cavendish,  bon.  G.  H.    Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 


Cayley,  E,  S. 
Cole,  Lord 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fleming,  J. 
Fresbfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Ja3.  Milnes 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Griroston,  Viscount 
Halford,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
lus'iis,  Sir  R.  H. 


Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Perceval,  hon.  G*  J. 
Price,  R. 

Rae,  ru  hn.  Sir  W. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  Major  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Worsley,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Praed,  W,  M. 


lAit  cf  the  Nobs. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Baines,  £• 
Barnard,  £.  O. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Braroston,  T.  W, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Chapman,  SirM.L.C. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Divetl,  E. 
Duff,  J. 

Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerly,  J.  N. 
Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C* 
Hastie,  At 
Hawes,  B. 
Uni,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Humpherv,  J. 
Kemble*  n. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knight,  H.  O. 
Lereson,  Lord 


Lister^  E.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rich,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M; 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J, 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sand  on.  Viscount 
SchoIe6e1d,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Spiers,  A. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J, 
Stuart,  V. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  J.  H. 


Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir 

R.  H. 
Warburton,  H. 


White,  A. 
Wood,C. 
Wood,  T. 
Wrightson,  W,  B. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 


Gordon,  R. 

Mr.  Havoes  moved  to  add  a  proviso 
limiting  the  value  of  any  benefice  to  which 
the  clause  applied  to  500/. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend-* 
ment : —  Ayes  45 ;  Noes  68  :  Major- 
ity 23. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Attwood,  T. 
Bewes,  T. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Curry,  W. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerly,  J.  N. 
Fitzrov,  Lord  C. 
Kembie,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
0*Brieu,  C. 


O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Pinney,  W. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pryme,  G. 
Roche,  W. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  V. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  IL 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Yates,  J.  A. 

T£LL£ES. 

Hawes,  B. 
HumC;  J4 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Blackburne,  L 
Blackett,  C. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Busfield,  W. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Courlenay,  P. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn.  C. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Halford,  H. 


Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hoskius,  K. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Marsland,  T. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Murrray,  rt.  hu.  J.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Perceval,  hon,  G.  J. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  riglit  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
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Turner,  £. 
VerDon,  G.  H. 
Viviaoj  right  hon.  Sir 

Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 


SandoD,  Vitconnt 

Seymour,  Lord 

Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Stanley^  £•  J. 

Stanley,  Lord 

Sturl,ILC. 

Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  £. 

Surrey,  Earl  of 

Teignmouth,  Lord 

Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T.    Gordon,  R. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  the  clause  stood 
the  deans  of  all  cathedrals  and  the  head 
masters  of  Winchester,  Westminster,  and 
Eton,  schools,  and  the  head  warden  of 
Durham  University,  could  hold  livings  to 
any  amount,  and  at  any  distance  from 
their  residences;  he  therefore  should 
move,  that  the  clause  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  clause  as  amended  stand 
£art  of  the  bill : — Ayes  69 ;   Noes   34  : 
lajority  35. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,T.  D. 
Abager,  Captain 
Baker,  £. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Boldero,  U.  G. 
Bruges,  W.  U.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J,  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Basfield,W. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 


Marsland,  T. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  James 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Pendarveg,  E.  W.  W. 
Perceval,  G.  J. 


Cavendish,  hn.  G.  IL    Praed,  W.  M. 


Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
£a8t,  J.  B. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fazakcrly,  J.  N. 


Pusey,  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Sandon,  Viscount 


Fergusson,  right  hon.  Sibthorp,  Colonel 

K.  C.  Stanley,  £.  J. 

Filmer,  Sir  £.  Stanley,  Lord 

Frcshfield,  J.  W.  Steuart,  R. 

Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes  Stewart,  James 

Gordon,  R.  Stuart,  V. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  U.  Sturt,  II.  C. 


Halford,  U. 
Hodgson,  K. 
IJoskins,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  A. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Kemble,  U. 
Knight,  U.  G. 
Labouchere,  rt.   hon. 

U. 
Lockbart,  A*  M. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

List  of  the  Noes. 
Brocklehurst,  J.  Brotherton,  J. 


Sugden,  Sir  £• 
Surrey,  Karl  of 
Teign mouth.  Lord 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Turner,  £. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Seymour,  Lord 
Parker,  J. 


Bryan,  O; 

Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Curry,  W. 
Daviea,  Colonel 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Easthope,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Fitzroy,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  A.  F. 
Lister,  E,  C. 
Lushington,  C* 
Marsland,  II. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


Protheroe,  E. 
Pryme,  G. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Warburtou,  H. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Worsley,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Hawes,  B. 
Hume,  J. 


On  Clause  28, 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  moved  to  extend  the 
exemptions  contained  in  the  clause  to  the 
proctor,public  orator,  librarian, or  registrar, 
of  the  Universities,  on  the  ground  that  the 
salary  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  desirable  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  church  preferment. 

The  Solicitor'-'General  objected  to  the 
exemption,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the 
orator  should  be  constantly  resident  during 
the  terms,  although  his  duties  might  only 
occupy  him  for  a  short  time  each  day.  If 
it  were  intended  to  exempt  him,  he  ought 
to  have  been  included  in  the  27th  section, 
which  contained  the  general  exemption. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  had  not  so  in- 
cluded them  because  they  were  anxious 
to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  number 
included  in  the  general  exemption. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Sir  Robert 
Inglis's  motion  ; — Ayes  30  ; — Noes  52  : 
Majority  22, 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Burr,  II. 

Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Courtenay,  P. 
East,  J.  B. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Goring,  H.  D, 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Halford,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 


Lockart,  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Marsland,  T. 
Monypenny,  T.G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Parker,  M. 
Praed,  W,  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Round,  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Tcignroouth,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Goulburn,  IT. 
IngliSySir  ii.  H. 
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List  of  the  Noss. 

Adam,  Admiral  Morpeth,  Visct. 

Alsager,  Captain  O'Brien,  C. 

Barnard  £.  G.  Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 

Brocklehurst,  J.  Fendarves,  £.  W.  W. 

Brotherton,  J.  Protheroe,  £. 

Brugei,  W.  H.  L.  Pusey,  P. 

Bryan,  G.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Busfield,  W.  Round,  C.  G. 

Butler,  hon.  Colonel  Rundle,  J. 

Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Childers,  J.  W.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Curry,  W.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Surrey,  Earl  of 

Davies,  Colonel  Talbot,  J.  H. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Dundas,  Captain  D.  Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 

Ebrington,  Viscount  Turner,  E. 

Evans,  W.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Gordon,  R.  Wood,  Sir  M. 

Hawes,  B.  Wood,  G.  W. 

Heathcote,  J.  Worsley,  Lord 

Hoskins,  K«  Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Hume,  J.  Yates,  J.  A. 
Kemble,  H. 

Lister,  £.  C.  tellebs, 

Lushington,  C.  Wood,  C. 

Marsland,  H.  Parker,  J. 

Mr.  Pryme  then  moved  an  addition  to 
the  clause  to  the  effect  of  exempting  from 
residence  on  their  benefices,  spiritual  per- 
sons holding  professorships  and  wholly 
resident  within  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  annually  lecturing  therein. 
There  were  many  professors,  such  as  those 
of  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, 
whose  time  was  engrossed  out  of  term  in 
making  experiments  on  which  to  found 
their  lectures,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances he  submitted  their  residence  for 
such  an  object  in  the  Universities,  ought 
to  be  held  as  equivalent  to  residence  on 
their  benefices. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  amendment  proposed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The  bill  as 
drawn,  had  made  a  distinction  between 
permanent  and  temporary  exemptions, 
and  that  distinction  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  by  his  proposition  would  do 
away  with  altogether.  The  parties  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sought  to 
relieve,  had  undertaken  two  duties — viz., 
professorships  at  Universities,  and  a  cure 
of  souls.  Now  this  bill  provided,  that 
while  the  individual  who  held  both  these 
duties  should,  while  engaged,  giving  lec- 
tures at  the  University,  be  reckoned  as  re- 
sident on  his  benefice,  yet  that  when  not 
90  engaged;  his  presence  at  his  cure  should 


be  required,  with  the  exception  of  three 
months  in  each  year,  when  he  would  be 
exempted  altogether.  Now,  he  could  not 
think,  that  this  was  at  all  an  unfair  or  se- 
vere regulation,  and  being  unwilling  to 
carry  exemptions  from  residence  on  bene- 
fices any  further,  he  should  give  his  nega- 
tive to  the  present  proposition. 

Mr.  Pryme  would  not  press  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
viso to  the  effect  that  a  clergyman,  on 
leaving  his  benefice  to  perform  other 
duties,  should  give  notice  thereof,  and  of 
the  grounds  of  his  absence,  in  writing  to 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  who 
should  afiix  the  same  in  some  conspi- 
cuous place  within  the  walls  of  the 
church. 

Lord  John  Russell  opposed  the  amend- 
ment as  unnecessary.  In  the  schedule  of 
the  bill,  certain  questions  as  to  absence, 
and  the  cause  of  absence,  were  required 
to  be  put  annually  by  the  bishop  to  each 
incumbent,  and  those  questions,  so  an- 
swered, could,  without  great  difiBculty,  be 
returned  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Ootdbum  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  parishioners,  if  they  attended 
church,  woula  not  see  their  pastor  in  the 
pulpit,  and  could  easily  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  if  such  absence  was  too  long, 
they  would  by  the  law  created  by  this  bill 
have  a  remedy.  Surely,  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  require  a  rector  to  stick  up 
handbills,  announcing  that  he  was  going 
out  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  the  regula- 
tion he  proposed  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  parishioners  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  was  neglecting  his  duty.  It 
appeared  from  a  return,  that  no  less  than 
1,016  clergymen  had  been  absent  from 
their  livings,  and  that  even  their  bishops 
were  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their  ab- 
sence. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
of  adding  the  proviso  : — Ayes  21 ; — Noes 
76:  Majority  55. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Bryan,  G. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Curry,  W . 
Evans,  G. 
Heathcote,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  d  D.  O. 


Lister,  £.  C. 
Marsland,  T. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Turner,  £. 
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Ttaraery  W.  tellers. 

Vigors,  N.  A.  Humey  J. 

Woody  Sir  M.  LoshiDgtoo,  C. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  The.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
AlsBger,  Captain 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Basleld,W. 


Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  U. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscl. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  W.  M. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Parker,  J. 


CaTendish,  hon«  G.  U.    Parker,  M. 
Childers,  J.  W .  Parker,  T.  A.  W. 


Chute,  W.  L.  W. 

Cole,  Visct. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Couitenay,  P. 
Dalies,  Colonel 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
£stcourt,T. 
E^ans,  W. 


Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  II. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Price,  R. 
Pryme,G. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 


Fergu9Son,Tt.hon.R.C.    Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Freshfield,  J.  W.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 


Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 


Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Teigumouth,  Lord 


Goulburn,  rt.  hon.'  II.     Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 


Grimsditch,T. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Uarcourt,  G.  S, 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
lieathcote.  Sir  W. 
Hodgson,  K. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Kemble,  H. 


Verney,  H. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
WrighUon,  W.  B. 
Yates,  J.  A. 


TELLERS. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 
Wood,  C. 

The  Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

On  Clause  29, 

Sir  obert  Inglis  moved  to  substitute 
for  the  word  "  ftve/*  in  line  22,  the  word 
**  six,*'  in  order  to  give  persons  who  held 
cathedral  preferment,  together  with  a  be- 
nefice, the  same  privilege  as  to  leave  of 
absence  as  was  enjoyed  by  clergymen  not 
having  that  kind  of  preferment,  but  hold- 
ingtwo  benefices. 

Lord  J.  Russell  objected  to  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  a  party 
holding  two  benefices  was  supposed  to 
reside  in  one  of  them  during  the 
whole  of  nine  months,  the  other  parish 
which  he  held  in  plurality  being  at  so  very 
short  a  distance  from  his  first  preferment. 
If  he  agreed  to  the  Amendment  of  bis  hon. 
Friend,  and  allowed  of  three  months*  ab- 
sence in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  holding 
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cathedral  preferment,  the  result  would  be, 
that  only  half  a  year  could  in  any  way  be 
given  to  his  benefice,  at  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  reside  for  three  months  on  his 
prebend. 

Mr.  £a«/'8upported  the  Amendment,  as 
he  thought  that  clergymen  holding  cathe- 
dral preferment,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 
par  with  others. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the 
word)  five. — Ayes  70:  Noes  28;  Major- 
ity 42. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


^dam.  Admiral 
Alsager,  Capt. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Bewes,  T. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Dalroeney,  Lord 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Capt.  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  6. 
Fellowes,  £• 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 

H.  C. 
Goring,  II.  D. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Halford,  H. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Ileathcoat,  John 
Hume,  J. 
James,  William 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Johnstone,  Hope 
Kemble,  H. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lusbington,  Charles 
Macleod,  11. 
Marshall,  William 

List  of 

Acland,  T.  D. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Cole,  Visct. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Harcourt,  0.  S, 
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Marsland,  Henry 
Moueypenny,T.  G. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  W.  M. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  IL 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Turner,  £. 
Turner,  William 
Verney,  Sir  H.  Bart^  ^ 
Vernon,  G.  H.         ' 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
White,  Samuel 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  II.  J. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Wood,  C. 

the  Noes. 

Healhcote,  Sir  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.B, 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Marsland,  T. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
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Praed,  W.  M, 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


PluraUiiei* 
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Plufidiiiei. 
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Teignmoutb,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
East,  J.  B. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  42  (by  which  incumbents  are 
required  to  answer  questions  put  by  the 
bishop)  was  next  read. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  thought  this  clause  inqui- 
sitorial. Who  were  to  send  those  ques- 
tions ?  The  clause  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought,  that  the  whole 
power  of  putting  those  questions  was  left 
to  the  council.  The  bishop  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit  and  put  them.  He 
also  objected  to  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Sir  R.  Inglii  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  beginning  in  line  nine,  **  together 
with  such  other  questions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  directed  by  her  Majesty 
in  Council." 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought,  that  there 
was  an  unseasonable  jealousy  about  the 
use  of  these  words.  The  bill,  as  it  was 
printed,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  an 
absurd  suspicion  to  think,  that  any  ques- 
tions would  be  put  which  ought  not  to  be 
put.  The  Crown  had  already  a  greater 
power  by  law  than  would  be  given  by  this 
clause.  However,  if  the  Committee 
thought,  that  the  words  should  be  left  out, 
he  should  not  object  to  their  omission.  The 
words  ordered  to  be  struck  out. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Hawes  objected,  that  the  clause  as 
it  now  stood  did  not  contain  any  penally 
on  the  clergyman  for  refusing  to  answer 
the  questions  put  in  the  schedule.  Those 
questions  were  put  to  enable  the  bishop  to 
make  certain  returns  which  the  bill 
directed  him  to  make,  and  for  the  omis- 
sion to  make  which  he  was  liable  to  an  in- 
dictment. If  the  clergyman  could,  with 
impunity,  refuse  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him,  the  bishop  could  not  discharge 
the  duty  which  the  bill  imposed  upon 
him.  If  a  clergyman  were  refractory,  and 
refused  to  answer  all  questions,  what 
could  the  bishop  do  as  the  bill  now 
stood  ? 

Mi.  Hume  would  move,  that  in  case  of 
any  clergyman  refusing  to  answer  ihe 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  schedule,  he 


should  be  fined  four  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  his  living. 

The  Solicitor-Oeneral  said,  that  the 
Committee,  in  coming  at  a  result  that 
might  be  considered  expedient,  ought  not 
to  establish  a  bad  precedent  and  a  dan- 
gerous principle.  The  great  objection  to 
the  Court  or  Star-Chamber  was,  that  it 
fined  a  man  for  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  him,  and  that  it  also  as- 
sumed the  power  of  fining  him  for  any 
admission  against  himself.  Such  a  pre- 
cedent as  the  hon.  Member's  Amendment 
would  be  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
precedent,  for  it  was  a  principle  of  British 
law  that  no  man  was  bound  to  answer  a 
question  which  might  tend  to  criminate 
himself. 

Mr.  Hume :  Then  what  was  the  use  of 
having  a  schedule  of  questions  which  were 
to  be  put  to  the  clergy  if  they  were  not 
bound  to  answer?  It  was  quite  non- 
sense. 

Sir  H,  Verney  thought  there  was  no 
greater  hardship  on  the  clergy  to 
answer  questions  put  to  them  than  there 
would  be  in  putting  questions  to  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy,  which  they  were 
bound  to  answer  when  they  related  to 
their  duties. 

Lord  Ebringitm  thought,  that  if  the 
Legislature  had  power  to  direct  the  ques- 
tions, there  should  be  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  answers. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amende 
ment,  Ayes  33;  Noes  110:  Majority  77. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Baines,  E.  Russell,  Lord  C. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C.  Salwey,  Colonel 

Bulwer,  E.  L.  Scholefield,  J. 

Busfield,  W.  Stanley,  W.  O. 

Clay,  W.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.  C,  Turner,  VV. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Dundas,Capt.C.W.D.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Rbringlon,  Viscount  White,  A. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L.  White,  S. 

Evans,  G.  Wilbraham,  G. 

liindley,  C.  Wilde,  Sergeant 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F.  W^illiams,  W. 

Lister,  E.  C.  Wood,G.  W. 

Marshall,  W.  Worsley,  Lord 
Marsland,  H.  tellers. 

Protheroc,  E.  Hume,  J. 

Rundle,  J.  Hawes,  B. ' 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Abercromby,  hn.  G.  R.  Bailey,  J. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Bailey,  .J.  jun. 

Adam,  AdTnir<il  Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 

A  ins  worth,  P.  Bewes,  T. 

I  Alsager,  Captain  Blair,  J. 
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Blunt,  Sir  G. 
Broadley,  H. 
])rookl^ur»t»  J* 
Brothertoni  J. 
Bruges,  W.  U.  L, 
Burroaghes,  II.  N. 
Cavendish, hon.  G.  II. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
OodringtODyC.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A*  H* 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  U.  0. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.J* 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  rt.  hn.  C. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  R« 
Ooulborn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Guest,  J.J. 
Halford,  H. 
Harcoort,  G.  8. 
Hawkesy  T. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.B. 
Hoohouse,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ing1is,SirR.  II. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 


Lod^bart,  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  |W«  F* 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  U. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Mooypenny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  rt«  hn.  J.  A. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  W.  M. 
O'Ferrall,  II.  M. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Prime,  G* 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaw,  right  hon,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  J. 
Sibthorpe,  Colonel 
Stenley,  £.  J. 
Slanart,  R. 
Sturt,  H.  0. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tliomson,  rt.  hn.  0.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £,  T. 
Vomer,  Colonel 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  11. 
Wallace,  R. 
White,  L. 
Wilkins,  W.  A. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  H.J. 
Wood,T. 

I^LLEBS. 

8olicitor*General 
Wood,  C. 


Claute  agreed  to, 

Ciauiea  to  the  46th  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday  Map  8, 1838 

MimnrM.]  Pt/dtiaoB  piciented.  By  tho  Bitbop  of  Exi- 
TBs,  from  Stoekport,  by  Locil  Kino,  from  GuUdfoid,  by 
the  Earl  of  Cabli8lb»  from  several  places  in  Cumber- 
land,  by  the  Marquev  of  Suoo,  from  Debenham,  the 
partahea  of  St.  George  and  St.  John,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Great  Yannotttb,  for  the  AboiiUon  of  the  Apprenticeship 
System  in  the  West  Indies.— By  (he  Bishop  of  Excrna, 
from  Clare  (Suflblk),  expressive  of  deep  alarm  at  the  en- 
cfOfldtmcnts  of  Pi^pery,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 


Act  of  1819^— By  YlaoDiuit  BaRM90Bj»)  from  Carlow, 
and  Visooimt  Loktoit,  fttim  Roeoommon,  against  the  Irish 
Poor-law  BilU— By  Viscount  Lobton,  from  Antrim, 
against  the  pratcnt  syttsin  of  Ediwation  is  Ireland* 

Roman  Catholic  Oath.]  The  Earl 
of  Shrewibury  said :  My  Lords,  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  allow,  that  it  is 
not  without  provocation,  nor  from  any 
desire  to  trespass  unnecessarily  upon  you, 
that  I  am  about  to  address  you  on  the 
present  occasion.  So  long  as  the  accu- 
sations against  us  appeared  to  be  unsup- 
ported either  by  argument  or  by  fact,  we 
were  willing  to  trust,  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  case,  to  the  common 
justice,  and  common  sense,  of  the  country ; 
and  to  the  ample  historical  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  points  in  question.  But 
now,  that  new  circumstances  have  come 
to  light,  which  throw  a  semblance  of  truth 
around  the  statements  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  who  Has  so  frequently  obtruded 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath 
upon  the  House  and  upon  the  public,  I 
do  think  that  an  explanation  of  those 
circumstances  is  imperatively  demanded 
of  us.  The  great  accusation  against  us 
in  the  present  instance  appears  to  be,  that 
Catholics  having  pledged  their  oath  as  the 
security  for  their  good  conduct  towards 
the  Church,— -that^  that  security  has  not 
only,  for  a  long  period,  beea  most  shame- 
fully, nay  systematically,  violated  in  many 
quarters, — ^but  that  now  it  is  absolutely 
null  and  of  no  avail  in  any,-*being  alto- 
gether abrogated  by  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  which  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  in  his  prying  and  unwearied  zeal, 
has  ferretted  out  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  laid,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
upon  your  Lordships'  table. 

The  accusation  goes  on  to  say,— that 
Dr.  Murray  was,  all  the  while,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  and  that 
at  length  the  secret  is  divulged  of  the  tre- 
mendous demoralisation  of  Ireland. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  pledged  myself  to 
show,  that  the  oath  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics,  both  in  ^nd  out  of  Parliament, 
remains  precisely  in  the  same  position  in 
which  it  stood,  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  this  wondrous  correspondence.  But  as 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  depending 
solely  upon  the  evidence  to  bear  it  out,  I 
trust  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  read 
that  which  I  have  obtained  from  those 
who  are  alone  competent  to  '^give  it, 
namely,  the  vicars  apostolic  acting  for  the 
see  of  Rome  in  this  country.  It  will 
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occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes.  I  should, 
however,  premise  that  the  oath  in  question 
has  been  matter  of  history,  and  subject  to 
cavil  and  discussion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  ever  since  the  year  1791, — for  the 
oath  of  1829  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
which  preceded  it. 

Without  entering  upon  unnecessary 
detail,  it  seems  right  that  I  should  remind 
your  Lordships, — since  the  right  rev. 
rrelate  neglected  to  do  so,— -that  in  1814, 
an  approbation  of  this  oath  was  forwarded 
to  this  country  by  Mons.  Quarantotti, 
then  prefect  of  the  Propaganda ;  but, 
that  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Govern* 
ment  to  Rome  in  the  following  year, 
Pius  7th  withdrew  this  approbation,  be- 
cause the  oath  was  not  to  be  approved. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask — why  these  two 
published  and  important  documents  were 
so  carefully  overlooked  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  ?  Even  a  visit  to  0owning-street 
was  not  necessary  for  their  production, — 
no !  they  lay  ready  at  hand  upon  the 
shelves  of  his  own  library!  But,  my 
Lordti  they  would  have  shown,  that  the 
uon^pproval  of  Rome,  was  no  such 
wonderful  discovery, — the  whole  sting  of 
the  controversy  would  have  been  drawn, — 
and  the  Catholic  oath  and  Archbishop 
Murray,  might,  for  the  time  at  least,  have 
reposed  in  peace  I 

Why,  my  Lords !  even  the  very  corre- 
spondence moved  for  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  stands  forth  in  testimony  against 
him; — the  very  paragraph  on  which  he 
grounds  the  whole  of  his  accusation,  itself 
points  to  those  very  documents; — but 
such  was  his  haste  and  his  taste  for  accu- 
sation, that  even  that  was  not  sufficient 
warning,  that  he  should  inquire  before  he 
condemned.  To  what  that  inquiry  would 
have  led,  your  Lordships  will  presently  see. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  face  of  this 
official  disapproval  of  Rome,  the  four  vicars 
apostolic,  and  their  two  coadjutor  bishops, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1829|  came  to 
the  following  resolution : — 

''  We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  oath  in  the 
New  Bill  may  be  safely  taken  by  Catholics ; 
and  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  light  of 
Members  of  Parliament." 

Now,  my  Lords,  since  that  period, 
three,  at  least,  of  these  vicars  apostolic, 
and  several  of  the  Irish  prelates,  have 
visited  Rome ;  but  not  one  word  of  repri- 
mand has  ever  been  uttered  for  this  their 
sanction  to  th^  non-approved  oath : — the 


reasons  for  which  will  sufficiently  appear 
in  the  following  documents. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  right  rev. 
Dr.  Baines,  V.  A.  of  the  Western  District 
of  England,  dated  York,  April  28th*  As 
the  first  part  of  it  relates  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  oath,  and  that  not  being  the 
immediate  question  before  the  House,  I 
see  no  occasion  to  trouble  your  Lordshipt 
with  it: — 

"  Of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Cardilial 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  on 
the  19th  December,  1835, 1  had  no  knowledge 
till  it  was  lately  noticed  in  Parliament,  but  I 
had  long  been  aware,  that  if  the  authorities  of 
the  Holy  See  were  consulted  on  the  oath,  and 
required  to  give  an  answer,  that  answer  could 
be  no  other  than  what  the  Bishop  of  Malta 
received,  viz^  a  refusal  either  to  approve  or 
condemn. 

"  This  is  evidently  the  purport  of  the  letter 
of  the  Cardinal  Secretary.  It  does  not  give, 
but  evades  a  decision.  To  assert  that  the  oath 
is  condemned  by  that  letter,  because  it  is  de- 
clared not  approvable  at  Rome,  is  an  unwar- 
rantable deduction.  Your  Lordship  will  readily 
perceive  the  wide  difference  there  is  between 
not  approving  the  formula  of  an  oath,  and 
condemning  that  oath  as  unlawful  to  be  taken, 
lliere  may  be  a  hundred  reasons  for  the  former 
which  would  not  justify  the  latter.  That  the 
Pope  should  approve  a  formula  so  loosely  and 
incautiously  worded,  containing,  moreover,  in- 
sinuations grossly  injurious  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  the  Holy  See  in  particular, 
was  impossible ;  but  that  his  holiness  should 
condemn  as  unlawful  an  oath  which,  with  his 
full  knowledge  and  connivance,  had  been 
taken,  for  so  manv  years,  as  a  lawful  oath,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
of  these  kingdoms,  was,  as  your  Lordship  well 
knows,  equally  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Pius  VIH., 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
viz.,  on  the  4th  May,  1829,  and  the  views  of 
his  Holiness  respecting  the  oath,  were  pre- 
cisely those  I  have  mentioned.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  I  did  not  seek  this  inter- 
view  with  the  intention  of  laying  the  oath 
before  the  Pope,  or  even  mentioning  it  to  him, 
not  considering  this  a  case  which  required  a 
reference  to  the  Holy  See,  and  knowing  how 
averse  that  high  authority  is  to  be  troubled 
with  questions  which  do  not  exclusively  belong 
to  it^  particularly  such  as  are  not  wholly  of  a 
religious  character. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord^ 
"  With  the  highest  respect, 
''  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 
"P.A.Baihes,V.A.W.'» 

"  P.  S. — I  have  conferred  with  the  other 
Vicars  Apostolic  on  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  it  ex- 
presses their  sentiments  also.** 

'*  To  the  right  hon,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
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The  next,  my  Lords,  is  a  letter  from 
the  most  rev.  Dr.  Murray,  whose  name 
has  been  so  often  and  so  unwarrantably 
introduced  into  their  discussions; — 

'<  Dublin,  4th  April,  1838. 

"  My  Lord,— In  replying  to  your  Lordship's 

inquiry,  if  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  had 

any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  oath  proposed 

U>  be  taken  by  the  Catholics  in  the  Emanci- 

fiation  Bill  of  1829,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
loly  See,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  any  communication  whatever 
took  place  between  the  Irish  prelates  and 
Rome,  on  the  subject  of  that  oath.  I  had, 
myself,  no  such  communication,  and  I  never 
heard  that  any  prelate  or  priest,  or  other  per- 
son had,  until  I  learned  from  the  public  papers 
within  the  last  few  days,  that  the  subject  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Holy  See  by 
the  Bishop  of  Malta.  The  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland  were  persuaded,  that  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  the  oath  was  a  point  of 
morality  on  which  they  were  themselves  com- 
petent to  come  to  a  decision,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  any  other  quarter.  It  is,  however,  fair 
to  add,  that  I  have  at  all  times  disapproved  of 
that  oath  as  unnecessary,  insulting,  and  cal- 
culated to  excite  conscientious  scruples  in 
timorous  minds,  when  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  animus  of  Parliament  iu 
proposing  it.  But  whilst  I  could  not,  in  this 
sensoi  approve  of  it,  I  have  never  condemned 
it  as  unlawful ;  and  I  need  hardly  assure  your 
Lordship,  that,  when  taken,  I  would  be  wholly 
incapable  of  asserting,  or  even  hinting,  that  it 
does  not  impose  on  the  consciences  of  those 
who  take  it,  a  religious  obligation  of  observing 
it  strictly,  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning 
in  which  it  was  proposed. 

*  As  to  the  malignant  charges  respecting 
this  oath,  which  have  been  recently  circulated 
under  the  head  of  Parliamentary  Intelligence, 
against  me,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
I  will  not  stoop  to  notice  them — they  do  more 
harm  to  the  accusers  than  to  the  accused. 
The  very  writer  who  penned  them  could  not 
have  believed  them  to  be  true. 

'<  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the 
highest  respect, 

«  My  Lord, 

^  Your  Lordship's  faithful,  humble  Servant, 

"  D.  Murray. 
«  The  right  hon. 
the  Earl  of  Slirewsbury,  fcc." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  the  oath  is,  at  any  rate,  just  as 
efficacious  now,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  the  whole  weight  and  virtue 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  argument,  being 
built  on  the  contrary  presumption,  neces- 
sarily falls  to  the  ground. 

I  will  not  trust  myself  to  dwell  upon 
bow  iittle  it  seems  consistent  with  the  jus- 
tice} and  charity,  and  good*wUI  to  all  men, 


which  ought  to  shine  so  conspicuously  in 
one  of  so  exalted  a  station  in  any  Christian 
community  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  to 
have  brought  forward  such  grave  and 
deadly  charges,  upon  such  loose  and  in- 
sufficient grounds— grounds  which  a  mo- 
ment's inquiry  would  have  dissipated — 
charges,  not  merely  against  so  respectable 
and  so  respected  a  personage  as  Archbishop 
Murray,  but  against  a  whole  priesthood, 
— and  through  that  priesthood,  against 
every  member  of  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  the  pastors.  Neither,  my  I^ords,  I  can 
assure  you,  are  the  other  arguments  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  of  any  stronger  texture ; 
nay,  not  half  so  plausible  and  so  strong, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  this,  have  in« 
duced  him  thus  to  give  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation. 

«  It  was  painful  to  him,''  says  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  ''  to  make  these  remarks  upon  tlie 
bishops  and  clergy  of  another  comrounion,  but 
it  was  a  duty  from  which  he  would  not  shrink, 
for  he  felt  it  to  be  deeply  important,  that  their 
Lordships  should  see  the  real  causes  of  the 
tremendous  demoralization  of  that  country ;  it 
was  to  the  directions  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
mandates  of  the  bishops,  that  they  roust  refer 
that  utter  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  the  entire  inattention  to  all  that  had  been 
deemed  sacred  in  life." 

After  all,  my  Lords,  I  suspect  it  was 
much  more  painful  to  roe  to  hear  those 
denunciations,  than  it  was  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  utter  them.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  will  neither  insult  the  under- 
standing of  the  House,  nor  degrade  the 
religion  I  profess,  by  any  detailed  defence 
against  such  foul  and  insulting  charges. 
I  will  simply  defy  even  the  most  prying 
scrutiny  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  show, 
that  a  severer  code  of  morality,  touching 
the  observance  of  oaths,  has  been  ever 
taught  at  any  period,  or  in  any  country, 
or  by  any  Church,  than  is  now,  and  ever 
has  been,  by  this  most  deserving,  but  most 
calumniated  clergy  of  Ireland. 

My  Lords,  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  not 
argue  the  interpretation  of  this  oath ;  I  will 
merely  state  it  as  my  ultimate  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  course ;  you 
must  either  disfranchise  and  disqualify 
us  altogether,  or  we  must  be  considered 
equally  honest  in  our  intentions,  and  free 
in  our  judgment,  as  to  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  injurious  to  the  Church,  as  any 
other  members  of  the  Legislature.  And  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  this  topic,  for  matter  of  debatCi 
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as  injurious  both  to  the  privilegos  and  the 
dignity  of  PaTliament. 

From  the  manner,  too,  in  which  it  is 
ever  treated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate, — 
though  happily  by  him  alope, — it  becomes 
necessarily  offensive  to  some  of  his  hearers, 
since  he  never  fails  to  connect  it  with 
questions  of  polemic  oontroversy,  which, 
1  am  sure,  oif  all  thingi,  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  excluded  from  these  wails. 
Heaven  knows  we  have  contentions  enough 
amongst  us,  without  seeking  for  any  fresh 
cause  of  disagreement. 

And  I  think,  my  Lords^  if  it  were  only 
upon  this  ground,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
deprecate  the  course  pursued  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  who,  twice  within  three  weeks, 
introduces  the  subject  to  the  House,  with 
speeches  of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  length — makes  detailed  comparisons 
between  the  two  Churches — gives  his  own 
exposition  of  our  doctrines — takes  up  some 
crude,  abstract  proposition,  and  by  the 
roost  strained  and  unwarrantable  construc- 
tion, adapts  it  to  his  own  views — passes 
off  an  attack  upon  the  abuses  of  the 
Church,  as  an  attack  upon  the  Establish- 
ment itself— calls  up  in  judgment  before 
him  even  the  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
and  convicts  him  ottt  of  his  own  mouth, 
but  upon  fabricated  evidence — not  content 
with  the  calumnies  of  modern  days,  goes 
back  nearly  200  years,  to  quote,  (aye, 
and  to  misquote  too,)  what  I  can  call  by 
no  other  name,  than,  the  lying  venom  of 
an  excommunicated  friar,  as  good  and 
honest  testimony  against  us,-^and  then, 
to  crown  all,  pronounces  a  solemn  denun- 
ciation of  manifest  and  wanton  perjury 
against  the  priesthood  of  a  whole  Church, 
upon  some  ignorant  and  hasty  surmise  of 
his  own  111 

My  LordS)— the  risht  rev*  Prelate  draws 
largely  upon  the  credulity,  and  presumes 
much  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  audience, 
and  not  a  little,  I  suspect,  upon  the  want 
of  able  advocates  for  the  accused. 
Secure  of  a  momentary  triumph,  because 
he  knows  full  well,  that  none  can  answer 
at  the  instant,  accusations  which  it  has 
taken  weeks  of  labour  and  of  study  to 
concoct,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  comes 
down,  ready  oharged  from  his  great 
magaxine  of  eombustibles,  and  drives 
headlong  over  his  unsuspectinff  victim  I 
From  thd  thinnesi  of  your  Lordships, 
benches  on  occasion  of  these  displays, 
the  victory,  'tis  true^  seems  bul  little 
appreciated  hare ;  but  to  compensate  for 


its  failure  in  the  House,  it  is  blaxoned 
forth  with  seven-tongued  trumpets  out  of 
doors. 

Would  to  heaven,  my  Lords,  this  evil 
were  arrested  !  But  if  you  would  do  so, 
you  must  look  deeper  than  the  surface. 
And  here,  I  trust,  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  travelling  out  of  my  way,  by 
saying  a  few  words  upon  what  I  conceive 
to  be,  the  true  cause  of  all  this  trouble 
and  turmoil. 

My  Lords, — the  continued  agitation  of 
those  questions,  the  satisfactory  adjust* 
ment  of  which,  has  long  been  acknow* 
ledged  upon  all  hands,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
ii,  I  take  it,  the  sole  source  of  the  whole 
evil.  The  Church  was  declared  to  be  in 
danger,  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  her 
friends,  that  few  stopped  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  her  defence.  It  was  a  much  easier 
task  to  lead  the  ignorance,  and  to  excite 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  than  to 
reason  them  into  the  approbation  of  that 
which  was  manifestly  unjust  and  unte- 
nable. To  decry  their  presumed  enemies, 
therefore,  was  the  policy  to  be  adopted ; 
and  all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  in- 
vented during  three  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion were  raked  together  for  the  purpose ; 
while  the  most  '*  ingenious  devices*'  were 
resorted  to,  to  render  the  poison  still  more 
palatable  to  the  public  taste.  What  was 
advanced  with  so  much  boldness,  and 
maintained  with  such  unrelenting  per- 
tinacity, could  not  be  false  ;-^and  too 
many  (like  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
Association)  soon  became  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  Catholicity  was 
the  most  deadly  curse  that  ever  afflicted 
the  nations  of  the  earth ; — too  many  (like 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  chiefly  perhaps 
through  his  instrumentality,)  were  just  as 
forcibly  persuaded,  that  we  belonged  to  a 
Church  "whose  priesthood,^  (and  I  use 
his  own  words)  **  had  effectually  laboured 
to  remove  every  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  an  oath,  and  which  was  justly  loaded 
with  the  scandal  and  the  guilt  of  perjary  •" 
Delusive  as  are  these  convictioni,  it  b 
not  for  me  to  question  their  sincerity  i  for 
doubtlessly  in  this  great  conspiracy 
against  troth  and  justice,  there  were  some 
honest  men  to  lead»  and  many  honest 
individuals  to  follow. 

I  have  long  admired  the  integrity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite^  (Earl  of  Wincbilsea) 
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who,  if  be  has  not  presented,  has  at  least 
seconded  the  presentation  of  petitions  to 
this  House,  on  the  sobject  of  this  oath, 
from  the  Protestant  Association.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  deeper  regret,-- for 
his  sanction  gave  them  a  character  they 
might  not  otherwise  have  deserved — that 
I  have  noticed  that  noble  Earl  to  take  the 
lead  at  meetings  convened  for  no  other  pur- 
pose that  I  can  discover,  (for  they  are  not 
deliberative  assemblies,)  convened  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  vilify  the  religion 
of  one  third  of  the  population  of  these 
islands ; — meetings,  at  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  gainsay,  and  refute  the  calum- 
nies and  misrepresentations,  so  ostenta- 
tiously brought  forward,  for  the  purpose, 
(for  I  can  see  no  other)  of  exciting  a 
popular  clamour  against  the  religious 
principles  of  those,  whose  only  crime  is  in 
seeking  for  a  further  mitigation  of  the 
evils  they  have  so  long  endured,  and  the 
partial  and  unjust  continuance  of  which, 
is  now  the  only  bar  to  the  internal  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire.  But, 
my  Lords,  this  was  a  consummation,  not 
to  be  endured,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be — most  falsely  do  I  think  supposed 
to  be*^inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

My  Lords,  I  accuse  no  one  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  No  one,  I  trust, 
is  more  willing  than  I  am,  to  make  the 
most  ample  allowances  for  the  prejudices 
of  education,  and  for  the  blindness  with 
which  misguided  zeal  seems  to  overspread 
the  understanding.  I  state  the  facts, 
without  impugning  the  motives ; — but  the 
fact  is,  that  from  those  meetings,  the  most 
false,  foul,  and  calumnious  statements  are 
sent  forth  to  the  world, •-•to  travel  uncon- 
tradicted from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other, — exciting  a  spirit  of  undeserved 
and  unchristian  hatred,  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  what  was  once,  (and  for  a  long 
and  a  brilliant  period  too)  the  established 
Chiistianity  of  these  countries. 

Wby^  my  Lords!  if  Catholicity  were 
what  it  is  daily,  nay,  hourly  represented 
to  be,  by  that  portion  of  the  public  press, 
opposed  to  the  existing  Government  of  the 
country — if  it  were  what  it  is  constantly 
assarted  to  bOi  by  that  multitude  of  farthing 
Iraota,  so  widely  and  so  industriously  cir- 
calatedy  under  the  sanction  of  some  of 
your  Lordships  ^if  it  were  what  it  has 
too  often  been  stated  to  be,  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  reporters)  before  **  fashion- 
lri>le  assemblages  of  female  beauty"  at 


Exeter  Hall — if  it  were  this,  or  any  thing 
like  this,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
this, — it  would  be  a  system  which  had 
long  since  been  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  vice  and  iniquity.  Nol  it 
never  would  have  needed  the  exuberant 
aseal  now  brought  into  play  against  it,  for 
its  destruction ;  if  it  were  this,  or  any  thing 
like  this,— 'it  were  a  religion,  the  professors 
of  which,  I  am  sure,  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted  upon  the  same  benches  with 
your  Lordships !  No,  it  never  would  have 
needed  a  petition  to  dislodge  us,  for  we 
never  should  have  been  here ! 

My  Lords,— 4hese  calumnious  aspersions 
upon  our  religion,  to  any  calm,  reflect- 
ing mind,  should  carry  folly  and  absurdity 
—at  the  very  least,  doubt  and  hesitation — 
upon  the  very  face  of  them.  Catholics,  my 
Lords,  are  not  a  mere  handful  of  ignorant 
people  scattered  throughout  a  desert  ;— 
they  are  the  millions,  occupying  the  most 
civilized  portions  of  the  world,— mingling 
in  all  the  haunts  of  men,— attaining  to  the 
highest  eminence  both  in  literature  and  in 
science,— and  withal,  full  as  wise  in  their 
generation  as  others ;  "-and  are  these  the 
men,  my  Lords,  to  believe  in  the  follies 
and  abominations  imputed  to  them  by  their 
calumniators?  The  very  supposition  is 
absurd,  and  the  thing  altogether  incredible. 
I  ask  you  not  to  take  a  contradiction  to 
these  calumnies  from  me— I  ask  you  to 
hold  them  contradicted  by  150  millions  of 
Catholics  of  the  present  day— I  ask  you  to 
hold  them  contradicted  by  thousands  of 
millions,  by  the  good  and  the  great  of 
every  generation  that  has  preceded  us ! 

My  Lords,  I  have  thougtit  fitting,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  trespass  upon  you 
with  these  few  observations.  I  have  now 
to  implore  your  Lordships,  when  those 
questions  again  come  before  us,  which 
have  already  been  so  frequently  presented 
to  your  consideration  by  the  Crown,  though 
never  so  auspiciously  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,— I  implore  you 
to  bring  those  questions  to  a  happy  and 
successful  termination ;  and  thereby  also  to 
terminate,  or  at  least  to  calm,  that  religious 
war  which  is  now  raging  throughout  the 
country— «a  war,  vilifying  and  degrading  to 
religion  itself — a  war,  which  blinds  the 
judgment  and  perverts  the  reason  of  men 
— a  war,  which  gains  in  acrimony  just  in 
proportion  as  the  agitation  of  these  ques- 
tions is  prolonged,  and  which,  I  am 
satisfied,  owes  its  origin  to  them,  since  it 
exista  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
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dispensable  article  of  their  commanion. 
But  surely,  my  Lords,  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late must  have  known  better  than  that. 
Surely  he  must  have  known  that  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Fisher,  two  of 
the  most  virtuous  men  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived — men  who  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  any  age  or  to  any  country — 
and  numbers  of  others,  had  lain  down 
their  lives  upon  the  block  for  this  very 
article  alone !  Why,  my  Lords,  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  the  very  touch* 
stone  between  the  two  Churches — between 
Catholicity  and  schism ;  it  was  framed  for 
the  very  purposes  of  separation.  And 
Walsh,  my  Lords,  was  too  learned  a  man 
not  to  know  this,  just  as  well  as  the  right 
rev.  Prelate ! 

Walsh  was  a  mere  cat's-paw  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond's — and  that  for  the  very  worst 
of  purposes — to  sow  dissentions  amongst 
the  persecuted  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion, with  a  view  of  weakening  their  in* 
fluence  against  the  Government,  and  of 
creating,  what  Burnet  calls,  a  revolt  of 
the  soberer  part  of  that  Church. 

With  all  these,  and  many  other  imper- 
fections upon  him,  I  think  it  required 
some  little  art  on  the  part  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  introduce  Walsh  to  your 
Lordships  as  a  pious  and  an  honest  wit- 
ness against  the  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  there  was  art  here, 
how  much  more  has  been  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  quotation  with  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  favoured  us ! 

"  What,  (says  the  right  rev.  Prelate),  was 
the  history  of  the  necessity  for  enactments 
which  required  Catholics  to  take  an  oath  ab- 
juring the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  ?  It 
was  this — they  were  found  not  to  have  adhered 
to  their  other  engagements.  A  remarkably 
learned  and  pious  ecclesiastic,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  one  perfectly  conversant  with 
all  that  had  passed  in  these  troubled  times, 
named  Father  Walsh,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Irish  Remonstrance  of  1661,  addressed  to 
the  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, in  page  15  of  that  work,  gave  his  reasons 
for  that  oath  .— 

'' '  Their  missionaries  (i.  e.  their  Jesuit 
Priests).' " 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  rather  singular 
that  the  word  "  Jesuit"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original.  If  it  were  here  inserted 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  give  a  greater 
zest  to  the  calumny — to  make  it  more 
greedily  devoured  by  the  multitude — just 


I  still  hope  to  see  the  day  when  kindlier 
feelings  will  prevail, — feelings  that  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
has  so  often  treated  us  of  late,  seem  but 
little  calculated  to  promote, — and  that  we 
may  at  length  enjoy  the  same  religious 
peace  and  harmony  here,  which  now  so 
happily  subsists,  with  perhaps  one  slight^ 
and  1  hope  transient  exception,  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  in  which  there  is 
a  mixed  population  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

Gladly,  my  Lords,  would  I  have  con- 
cluded here,  were  it  not  for  another  point 
which,  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  notice,  namely,  the  quotation  from 
Walsh's  History  of  the  Irish  Remonstrance, 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  gave  us  in  his 
speech  of  the  1st  of  March,  and  to  which 
he  again  triumphantly  alluded  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect,  that  upon 
the  former  of  those  occasions  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  paraded  before  us  a  quotation,  cer- 
tainly a  most  calumnious  quotation,  from 
Walsh,  whom  he  represented  as  a  most 
learned,  pious  and  honest  man. 

Now,  my  Lords,  upon  inquiry, — and  I 
beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  these 
points,  since  so  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  character  of  this  person,— ^upon 
inquiry,  I  find,  that  this  pious  man  was  an 
excommunicated  friar !  And  where  do  I 
find  this  ?  Why,  under  his  own  hand,  in 
the  very  next  page,  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph of  the  work  from  which  the  quota- 
tion is  taken  I  And  why  was  he  excom- 
municated ?  For  violating  his  oath  to  his 
superiors !  So  that  I  think  he  is  not 
exactly  the  man  on  whom  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  again  bestow  the  epithet  of 
pious,  nor  exactly  the  man  on  whose  testi- 
mony he  would  rely  the  most  implicitly. 

Walsh,  my  Lords,  was  little  better  than 
an  apostate  ;  for  Burnet  says  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  most  honest  Catholic  he  ever 
knew,  because  he  was  almost  wholly  a 
Protestant.  But  Burnet  would  have  been 
shocked  to  learn,  that  Walsh's  honesty 
did  not  stand  true  to  him  to  the  end,  for 
in  his  latter  days  he  repaired  all  the 
scandal  he  had  given,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  and  again  became  wholly  a 
Catholic. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  told  us,  that 
Walsh    had   said,    that    Catholics  were    _         _ 

taught    to   dissemble  upon   the  oath  of  by  way  of  a  sauce  piquante — it  certainly 
supremacy,  because  that  was  not  an  in-  was  well  imagined ;  for  a  Jesuit,  of  all 
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men  in  the  world,  is  the  easiest  to  run 
down  upon  a  bad  name.  Neither  will  it 
avail  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  allege,  that 
the  missionaries  must  necessarily  have  been 
Jesnits.  It  was  no  such  thing.  They  were 
Franciscans,  (of  whom  Walsh  was  one), 
Capuchins,  Benedictines,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  Secular  Priests,  and  Jesuits ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  known,  I'll  be  bound 
to  say,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  one  in 
twenty  I 

"  *  Their  missioDartes  ( t.  e.  their  Jesuit 
Priests)  labour  to  infuse  into  all  their  peni- 
tents all  their  own  principles  of  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation  in  swearing  any  oath, 
even  of  allegiance  or  supremacy,  to  the  King, 
and  forswearing  anything  or  doctrine  whatso- 
ever, except  only  those  articles  which  by  the 
indispensaole  condition  of  their  communion, 
they  may  not  dissemble  upon  oath.  Tliat  the 
tenet  of  transubstantiation  is  one  of  these, 
therefore,  8tc.' 

'*  That  was  the  statement  of  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  much  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  And  it  was 
in  consequence  of  deceptions  which  had  been 
practised  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  the 
book,  from  which  he  had  read  the  extract,  was 
published  by  Father  Walsh." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
here  represents  Walsh — one  so  perfectly 
conversant  with  all  that  has  passed — he 
represents  him  as  speaking  in  his  own 
person — publishing  his  own  opinions — 
vouching,  good  pious  man  !  for  the  truth 
of  all  that  he  related!  But  what  will 
your  Lordships'  astonishment  be  to  learn, 
that  Walsh  is  not  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  is  not  representing  his  own  opin- 
ions, but  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he 
calls  the  law-makers— the  makers  of  the 
laws — of  the  persecuting  laws,  against  the 
Catholics  I 

Walsh's  argument  is  this — that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  so  many  enactments 
have  been  passed  against  Catholics,  merely 
on  account  of  their  real  religious  tenets, 
which  were  innocent  enough.  No !  says 
he,  the  law-makers  first  of  all  persuaded 
themselves — that  is  his  expression — per- 
suaded themselves,  that  Catholics  in  gene- 
ral, believed  in  the  deposing  doctrine  in 
its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  lawfulness  of 
dissembling  upon  oath ;  and,  having  per- 
suaded themselves  of  that,  then,  says  he, 
transubstantiation  was  attacked,  harmless 
as  it  is,  because  **of  the  mischief,"  (and 
I  use  his  own  words,)  "  which  they  con- 
ceive to  go  along  with  it,  through  the 
foll^  of  Roman  Catholics  in  these  domin- 
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tons."  The  law-makers  conceive,  that  the 
missionaries  go  about  deluding  the  people. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  what  Walsh  says. 
But,  so  far  from  declaring  that  they  do 
so,  (  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  represented 
htm)--he  who  was  so  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  that  was  passing — he  says  just 
the  contrary  !  For,  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph, he  makes  a  most  lamentable  out- 
cry, because  these  three  tests,  as  he  calls 
them — the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  of  James  1st,  the  Irish  Re- 
monstrance— were  all  three,  (and  I  again 
use  his  own  words)  **  with  so  much  rash- 
ness and  wilfulness,  and  so  much  vehe- 
mency  and  obstinacy,  declined,  opposed, 
traduced,  and  rejected,  amongst  them" 
(the  Roman  Catholics  in  these  kingdoms). 
Instead  of  asserting,  or  even  insinuating, 
that  Catholics  took  these  oaths  under  a 
dissembling  interpretation,  or  that  their 
doctrines  taught  them  so  to  do,  as  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve, Walsh,  (be  who  was  so  perfectly 
conversant  in  all  that  was  passing) — his 
accusation  and  reproach  all  along  is,  that 
they  declined  and  rejected  them !  So  that, 
my  Lords,  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in* 
tended  as  a  dishonour  to  us,  comes  out 
with  but  little  credit,  to  the  accuser. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  goes  on  to  say, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  decep- 
tions, that  had  been  practised  on  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  that  Walsh  wrote  his  book! 
But  where  does  the  right  rev.  Prelate  dis- 
cover this?  I  can  find  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  deception  seems  to  have  been 
all  upon  the  other  side.  Take  one  ex- 
ample out  of  many, — when  the  Synod  of 
1666  renounced  the  deposing  doctrine  in 
the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  unequivocal 
terms,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  refused  to 
receive  it,  because  it  was  not  in  his  own 
captious  form ;  for  that  only  could  answer 
his  object,  which  even  Carte  says,  and  he 
says  it  upon  the  authority  of  Ormond 
himself,  **  was  to  work  a  division  of  the 
Romish  clergy."  That,  my  Lords,  was 
Ormond*s  purpose,  and  it  was  for  that 
purpose  that  he  employed  Walsh  as  his 
tool. 

The  deceptions  practised  upon  Ormond  f 
If  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  just  reversed 
his  proposition,  and  had  said,  the  decep- 
tions practised  by  Ormond  and  Walsh 
upon  the  Catholics,  he  would  have  been 
much  nearer  to  the  truth,  though  perhaps 
much  further  from  his  mark  I 

Buty  says  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  they 
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were  found  not  to  liave  adhered  lo  their 
other  enga^gements,  therefore  a  slronger 
teat  was  necessary,  to  bind  or  to  exclude. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  those  other  engage- 
ments were,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  yet 
to  tell  us,  and  your  Lordships  have  yet  to 
learn.  But  it  was  a  point  with  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  pass  us  off  as  systematic 
violators  of  our  engagements — to  show  us 
up  as  old  offenders  on  this  count ! 

The  real  object  of  those  tests,  as  your 
Lordships  well  know,  was  not  mere  exclu- 
sion, but  extermination«^not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  any  violation  of  former  engage- 
ments— but  because,  on  the  most  false  and 
unjustifiable  pretences — for  purposes  of 
rapine  and  plunder  in  one  country— and 
io  gratify  the  bigotry  of  the  times  in 
another,  it  was  determined  to  pursue  a 
system  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unre- 
lenting persecution. 

But  they  were  found  not  to  have  ad- 
hered to  their  other  engagements !  What 
does  the  right  rev.  Prelate  mean  ?  If  he 
allude«-as  perhaps  he  may— -to  the  Rebel- 
lions, which  followed,  in  pretty  quick 
succession,  at  one  period  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  then,  my  Lords,  I  say,  if  after 
experiencing,  for  above  a  hundred  years, 
the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  treatment 
that  any  nation  has  ever  yet  been  known 
to  endure — and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  instead  of  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promises — the  solemn  and  oft-repeated 
promises — made  to  them  by  the  Crown 
and  bv  the  Government,  each  year  only 
brought  an  increased  activity  and  intensity 
to  their  sufferings — and  if,  as  a  last  hope 
against  extermination,  they  rebelled — and 
that  rebellion  is  to  be  styled  a  violation  of 
their  eugagements — then,  my  Lords,  I 
envy  not  the  man  who  designates  it  by 
such  a  name ! 

But  they  were  found  not  to  have  ad- 
hered  to  their  other  engagements  I  What 
does  the  right  rev.  Prelate  mean  ?— Why, 
I  ask,  did  he  refer  to  Walsh  at  all,  and  to 
those  troubled  and  calamitous  times  in 
which  be  lived  ?  If  it  were  to  warn  your 
Lordships  against  the  continuance,  even 
in  the  most  mitigated  form,  of  that 
wretched,  miserable,  and  crooked  policy, 
which  then  prevailed  in  Ireland,  I  should 
applaud  his  wisdom  and  respect  his  mo- 
tives. But,  if  to  torture  the  extravagant 
ravings  of  some  furious  partisan,  such  as 
Walsh  undoubtedly  was,  (and  a  more 
false  and  extravagant  writer  I  believe 
never  existed,) — if  to  torture  the  ravings 


of  this  pious  man,  into  a  criminal,  nay,  a 
slanderous,  accusation  against  millions  of 
his  fellow-subjects  of  the  present  day,  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  scruples  not  to  stir  up 
the  bitter  animosities,  and  to  revive  within 
our  memories  the  heart-rending  history  of 
that  ill-fated  period-*!  neither  admire  the 
means  nor  the  end  ! 

Here,  my  Lords,  is  an  end  of  my  case. 
—But,  I  ask,  why  so  many  blunders  on 
the  part  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate, — why 
so  many  mistakes  within  so  small  a  com- 
pass? Unfortunately  they  all  tell  des- 
perately against  us  !  all  place  Catholics  in 
the  most  odious  light!  all  tend  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate's  purpose!  Has  this, 
then,  been  purely  accidental?  or  is  it  one 
of  those  ingenious  devices  so  fashionable 
in  the  present  day?  I  leave  it  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  to  answer! 

Lord  VauXf  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  his  regret,  that  the  attacks  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  driven  the  noble 
Lord  to  bring  this  matter  before  their 
Lordships,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  himself  proposing  a 
form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  endeavour 
to  compress  his  observations  within  a  very 
small  compass,  but  he  was  afraid,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  occupy  their  time 
for  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  hour.  He 
would,  however,  set  aside  every  thing  of  a 
personal  nature ;  for  he  did  not  suppose 
that  either  of  the  noble  Lords  had  in- 
tended to  say  any  thing  to  hurt  his  feeU 
ings;  and  knowing  that  naturally  they 
must  be  anxious  for  their  brethren  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  was  quite  ready  to 
take  io  good  part  all  that  had  been  said  as 
to  the  disingenuousness  of  his  conduct. 
But  be  confessed,  that  he  did  feel  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House  should  have  thought 
fit  to  talk  of  his  having  accused  any  one, 
especially  of  those  sitting  in  that  House, 
He  would  have  defied  the  noble  Baron 
who  had  last  spoken,  and  who  had  not  on 
the  former  occasion  had  a  seat  in  the 
House,  to  have  spoken  as  he  had,  if  he  had 
known  the  clear,  distinct,  and  positive 
terms  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity 
and  careful  observation  of  their  oath,  not 
only  of  the  noble  Earl,  but  of  every  Romaic 
Catholic  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House.    Words   could   not  go  further; 
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ami,  having  raid  so  much,  he  hoped  that 
be  might  dispense  with  every  thing  which 
had  been  stated  in  this  and  former  debates 
connected  with  the  feelings  of  those  noble 
Lords.  The  main  question,  though  it  had 
been  overlooked,  and  a  reference  made  to 
the  histories  of  James  1st  and  Charles  1st, 
to  which  he  would  not  advert,  was  the 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Malta ;  and  he  had 
been  a  great  deal  surprised  to  hear  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
thought  fit  to  characterize  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  holy  father,  for  he  had  said 
that  the  answer  of  the  Pope  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Malta  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  an  evasion.  He  could 
scarcely  conceive  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  than  that  which  the  noble 
Earl,  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
imputed  to  the  holy  father  when  he  talked 
of  his  answer  being  an  evasion.  The  let- 
ter of  Cardinal  Burnett!  to  the  Bishop  of 
Malta  commenced  by  informing  him  that 
the  question  had  been  submitted  to  his 
Holiness,  and  it  might  safely  be  said  that 
any  authority  worth  consulting  upon  a 
pomt  of  conscience  might,  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  that  letter,  be  supposed  to 
intend  to  answer  the  question  put,  and  yet 
they  were  assured  the  answer  was  all  an 
evasion.  It  happened  that  the  words  in 
the  original  were  stronger  than  in  the 
translation ;  for  in  fact  the  Bishop  of 
Malta  applied  to  Rome  for  its  "  oracle  '* 
— that  was  the  very  word  used ;  and  at 
length  the  Court  of  Rome  gave  that  ora- 
cular response,  which  amounted  at  last  to 
this,  *<  that  the  Bishop  of  Malta  would 
see  the  obstacle  which  existed  to  his  be- 
ooming  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  a 
still  stronger  one  in  the  oath  which  was 
required  to  be  taken.  The  form  of  that 
oath  having  been  examined,  and  the  re- 
quisite information  obtained,  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  and  never  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  Holy  See."  That,  it 
wis  said,  was  clearly  an  evasion.  The 
noble  Earli  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  said  that  the  holy  Church  and 
father  had  determined  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  was  the  statement  of  an 
individual  who  had  talked  of  his  disin- 
genuoasness  in  not  reading  the  whole  of 
a  quotation.  He  had  been  charged  with 
wilful  suppression,  because  the  passage 
went  against  his  argument;  but  it  often 
happened  that  persons  took  a  false  esti- 
mate of  their  opoonent's  argument,  and 
be  would  stat0|  that  his  only  reason  for 


not  reading  the  whole  of  any  passage  hud 
been,  that  it  would  make  a  long  speech 
longer.  But  he  had  now  furnished  him- 
self with  more  little  documents,  which 
showed  that  applications  had  frequently 
been  made  by  the  Bishops  in  England  and 
Ireland  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  upon  the 
subject  of  oaths,  and  he  would  begin  with 
a  little  earlier  period.  He  would  not, 
however,  go  back  to  so  distant  a  date  as 
that  of  James  or  Charles,  but  he  would 
begin  with  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  laws  in  this  country.  In 
the  reign  of  George  3rd  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics bad  for  the  first  time  been  ad- 
mitted to  office  upon  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  of  the  13th  or  14th 
of  George  3rd.  Before  that  oath  was  taken 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  know  whether  they 
might  take  that  oath.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion they  implored  the  Pope  to  have  some 
feeling  for  his  poor  children  in  Ireland, 
and  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
prevented  from  taking  the  oaths  of  alle. 
giauce,  they  were  still  exposed  to  the  sys* 
tern  of  bitter  persecution.  The  Pope  was 
then  pleased  to  say,  that  he  would  indulge 
them  with  that  permission.  That  oath, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  all  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Protestants  of  this  country. 
In  1789  a  large  portion,  indeed  almost 
all  the  considerable  Roman  Catholics, 
amongst  whom  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
noble  Earl,  were  anxious  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  admission  to  the  whole  of  the 
Constitution,  and  desired  to  give  a  fur- 
ther pledge  of  their  civil  principles  on  the 
particular  points  on  which  the  most  ap- 
prehension was  entertained.  Accordingly, 
the  English  Committee  drew  up  a  pro- 
testation, in  which  they  declared  that  they 
did  not  hold  as  essential  points  of  their 
religion  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  his 
deposing  power,  or  his  right  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  They  pro- 
tested that  they  held  no  such  opinions, 
and  upon  that  protestation  an  oath  had 
been  framed,  to  be  introduced  into  a  bill 
for  further  relief,  certainly  with  the  con- 
currence— he  believed  the  assistance — of 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Subsequently,  when  they  looked  at  the 
form  of  the  oath,  the  vicars  apostolic  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  it  had  not  been 
sanctioned.  Their  censure  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  bishops  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  finally  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Pope.    Before  this  oensiu^ 
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was  thus  ratified  by  the  Pope  remon- 
strances against  it  were  addressed  to  the 
vicars  apostolic,  in  a  letter  from  the  Lords 
Stourton  and  Petre,  Sir  H.  Englefield, 
Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Messrs.  Townley 
and  Homeyold,  as  well  as  two  clergymen, 
one  of  whom,  the  rev.  John  Wilkes,  per- 
severing in  his  advocacy  of  the  oath,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  censure  of  it  by  the 
Pope,  was  punished  by  his  bishop,  and 
compelled  to  recant.  For  this  the  bishop 
received  the  especial  thanks  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  these  words : — 

''Mpst  Illustrious  and  rev.  Lord,  our  Bro- 
ther,— Your  Lordship's  despatches  of  the  18th 
of  October  afforded  singular  satisfaction  to 
their  eminences  the  fathers  of  the  congrega* 
tion.  They  were  gratified,  not  only  by  your 
report  of  the  present  prosperous  state  of  reli- 
gion in  England,  but  by  the  zeal  with  which 
you  had  subdued  the  boldness  of  the  mission- 
ary^  Joiej^  fFUkety  who,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  had  opposed  the  encyclical  letters  of 
the  vicars  apostolic  against  the  oath  proposed 
to  the  Catholics.  Your  conduct  in  compelling 
that  person,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  re« 
turn  to  his  duty  and  make  the  necessary  re- 
cantation, was  so  approved  by  their  eminences 
that  they  judged  it  suitable  to  decree  your 
Lordship  their  distinguished  thanks. 

"I  am,  your  Lordship's  brother, 
^*  L.  Cfardinal  Axtonblli,  President. 
*'Rome,  March  10, 1792.»' 

That  very  oath  had  been  drawn  up 
almost  in  the  terms  of  the  protestation,  and 
that  protestation  had  been  assented  to  b^ 
three  of  the  vicars  apostolic.  In  1813  it 
was  known  that  a  bill  had  been  brought 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
had  nearly  passed  that  House,  which 
contained  the  form  of  an  oath,  and  that 
oath,  as  well  as  the  other  provisions,  had 
been  submitted  by  the  vicar  apostolic  of 
London  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Catholics  were  at  liberty  to  take  that 
oath.  It  appeared  that  in  Ireland  the  feeling 
was  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  England ; 
for  in  England  they  were  as  eager  to  give 
security  as  they  were  in  Ireland  to  refuse 
it.  On  account  of  the  rescript  of  Cardinal 
Quarantotti,  received  on  that  occasion, 
it  appears  that  "  Doctor  Murray  went  to 
Rome  as  delegate  of  the  Irish  Popish 
Bishops,  to  make  their  remonstrances; 
that  rescript  was  revoked  by  the  Pope,  as 
having  been  issued  without  due  delibera- 
tion  in  his  absence,  and  this  matter  was 
referred  to  a  special  congregation.  The 
noble  Earl  forgot  to  inform  their  Lordships 
\bat  a   peat  majority  of  the  Roman 


Catholics  of  England  had  been  delighted 
with  the  rescript  of  Quarantotti,  and  had 
addressed  the  Pope  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  words  :— - 

"  That  they  had  lately  with  unspeakable  joy 
received  from  those  venerable  men  to  whom 
his  Holiness  had  in  his  absence  delegated  the 
power  of  inquiring  into,  and  sanctioning  by 
their  approbation,  the  conduct  of  the  faithful, 
a  rescript,  &c.;  and  expressing  their  confi- 
dence that  they  should  receive  the  assurance 
that  these  venerable  depositaries  of  his  author- 
ity during  his  captivity,  have  spoken  the 
genuine  and  full  sentiments  of  his  Holiness's 
paternal  heart  towards  the  faithful  of  these 
countries." 

As  the  noble  Earl  had  evinced  such 
anxiety  that  everything  should  be  brought 
forward,  he  was  astonished  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  important  document,  which 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  and 
had  been  sent  by  his  full  authority,  as 
containing  the  sentiments  of  the  Pope 
respecting  the  oath  which  he  would  permit 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  take.  The  noble 
Earl  had  not  been  informed  by  those 
individuals  who  had  supplied  him  with 
information  on  other  points  respecting 
a  letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  which  containea 
an  intimation  to  Dr.  Poynter  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Pope«  The  following  letter, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  had  been  addressed 
by  Cardinal  Litta  to  Dr.  Poynter,  the 
Bishop  Apostolic  of  the  London  district : — 

"Genoa,  April  26, 1815. 
"  Most  Illustrious  and  most  Reverend  Lord 
—Your  Lordship  has  lately  informed  me  of 
your  speedy  return  to  England,  earnestly 
entreating  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  his  Holiness's  ideas  respecting 
the  conditions  that  would  be  allowec^witha 
view  of  enabling  the  Catholics  to  obtain  from 
the  Government  the  wished-for  Bill  of  eman« 
cipation.  His  Holiness  has  been  pleased  to 
communicate  to  me  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  only  terms  which,  after  rejecting  all 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed,  his 
dear  Catholic  children  of  Great  Britain  may 
admit  with  a  safe  conscience,  should  the  Bill 
of  their  emancipation,  as  has  long  been  ex- 
pected, have  passed.  The  subjects  which 
come  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely, 
those  which  the  said  Government  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  security  of  themselves  and  the 
State,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  subjects  are  con- 
cerned, appear  anxious  to  settle  on  a  firm 
footing,  are,  first,  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In 
the  event  of  the  emancipation,  so  as  it  be 
favourable  to  the  Catholics  in  general,  bis 
Holiness  will  permit  them  to  adopt  for  their 
oath  any  of  the  three  forms  foUowingi  &c«" 
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**  In  DO  one  of  the  three  is  there  a  single 
word  respecting  the  Protestant  Estahlishmenty 
or  Protestant  succession  to  the  Throne.  One 
of  the  forms  has  the  following : — ^I  will  defend 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the  family  of 
his  Majesty." 

With  this  letter  there  were  given  three 
forme  of  oaths  of  allegiance  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  adopt. 
He  would  read  the  three  forms  if  the  nohle 
Earl  desired  it.  p!*he  Earl  o(  Shrewsimry : 
Had  no  wish  upon  the  subject.]  Not  one 
of  those  three  forms  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  take  as  a 
security  to  the  Church  and  State  of  Eng- 
land, contained  one  single  word  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  or  of  the  Pro« 
testant  Succession  to  the  Throne.  There 
was  a  glaringly  purposed  abstinence  from 
alluding  even  to  the  Succession  to  the 
Throne ;  but  it  only  permitted  the  Catho- 
lics to  swear  that  they  would  preserve  the 
Throne  in  the  family  of  his  Majesty.  The 
Pope  told  them  notto  give  any  such  security. 
The  noble  Earl  said  nothing  of  the  Ca- 
tholics going  to  Rome  with  the  oath ;  if 
they  did,  they  would  have  to  encounter 
the  frowns  of  Rome,  for  the  Pope  did  not 
forget,  though  the  noble  Earl  might,  the 
letter  which  had  been  written  by  Cardinal 
Litta  in  1815.  Now,  he  had  taken  it  that 
when  Archbishop  Murray  was  in  Rome 
when  the  discussion  was  going  on  about 
the  Bishop  of  Malta,  that  he  must  have 
known  something  of  the  matter.  There 
was,  too,  at  one  time,  a  Bishop  Apostolic 
of  the  district  which  the  noble  Earl  honoured 
with  his  residence.  That  Bishop  Apos- 
tolic, Dr.  Milner,  the  noble  Earl,  while  in 
his  district,  was  bound  to  obey  in  scrip- 
tural  matters.  Dr.  Milner  was  known  to 
be  a  very  violent,  but  not  always  a  very 
consistent  man,  but  who  still,  he  believed, 
was  as  honest  as  any  other  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  the  country.  Dr.  Milner's  opinion  was 
thus  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism : — 

'<0n  looking  back  to  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  'Pastoral'  (of  Dr. R.R.  Poynter,V., 
of  the  London  district),  its  writer  will  be  found 
to  have  expressly  asserted  that  it  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  Liegislature  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  religions  establishment  of  this  kingdom.' 
Now,  thia- evidently  supposes,  and  is  grounded 
upoir,  the  false  and  religious  principle  of  Eras- 
tos  and  Ilobbes,  that  any  Government  has  an 
inherent  right  to  establish  whatever  creed  and 
worship  it  may  at  any  time  prefer  within  its 
own  dominions.    To  consider  the  assertion 


apart,  and  as  it  is  laid  dovm,  it  is  evidently 
fuse  and  censurable,  upon  Catholic  principles, 
as  appears  from  the  following  syllogism  :~-It 
does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  to  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  schismatical  religious  estab- 
lishment, but  the  religious  establishment  of 
this  kingdom  is  schismatical ;  therefore,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Jjegislature 
of  this  kingdom  to  make  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  it.*' 

Now,  he  believed,  that  Dr.  Milner  knew 
more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  Church  than  any  one  of  the  author- 
ities which  had  been  quoted  by  the  noble 
Earl.  Upon  this  point  he  wished  to  state 
what  had  been  admitted  by  Dr,  Slevin 
(the  head  of  the  Dunboyne  establishment, 
connected  with  Maynooth  College)  before 
the  Commissioners  for  Education  in  lre« 
land.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  quoted  the 
following : 

*  Examination  of  the  rev.  N.  Slevin,  D.  D., 

Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 

and,  as  such,  Principal  Instructor  of   the 

Chief  Students  in  Divinity. 

Q.  *<  We  will  now  look  to  the  text  of  the 
decretal  itself:  Pro  juratione  incautH  imponi 
fecimus  Episcopo  posnam  congruentem;  et 
primb,  quia  non  juramenta  sed  perjuria  potiiis 
sunt  dicenda,  que  contra  utilitatem  ecclesias-t 
ticum  attentantur.  Is  not  the  position  clearly 
laid  down  in  that  passage,  that  an  oath  taken 
by  a  bishop  against  the  utility  of  the  Church 
amounts  to  a  perjury  ? 

A.  ''  All  will  acknowledge  that  an  unlawful 
oath  never  binds ;  an  oath  taken  against  the 
rights  or  real  utility  of  the  Church  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pope,  be  an  unlawful  oath,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  hind :  but  anything  that  is 
lawful,  according  to  the  just  laws  of  God  and 
man,  cannot  be  considered  opposed  to  the  real 
utility  of  the  Church.  The  Pope's  principle  is 
admitted  by  all.  I  am  not  bound  to  answer 
for  the  application. 

Q.  **  Wno  is  to  judge  in  that  case  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  oath  ? 

A.  ''In  things  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  of  course  the  Pope  considers  himself 
authorised  to  pronounce  whether  an  oath  be 
lawful  or  not ;  any  superior  who  considered 
himself  possessed  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  in  question,  would  also  consider  himself 
authorised  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  oath,  and  ought  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. A  Judge  or  m<%gistrate  will  declare  an 
oath  does  not  bind  when  he  finds  it  is  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  equity  or  to  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Dr.  Mliale,  who  was  professor  of  dogmati- 
cal theology,  was  asked  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Church  dispensing  with  oaths : — 

"  Dr.  M'Hale,  p.  283,  being  asked  respect- 
ing a  proposition  in  Bailly,'£xistet  in  Ecclesia 
potestas  dispensandi  in  Votis  et  Jurainentis*— * 
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a  propoaiiion  proved,  firati  from  Matt.  xv\\\^ 
*  Whataoever  you  shall  loose  on  eatth  shall  also 
bo  loosed  io  heaven/  admits  this  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  the  author,  but  he 
says  there  are  limits  to  this  power.  '  When  I 
say  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispen« 
sing  from  oaths  I  understand  that  the  Church 
is  then  the  interpreter  in  some  measure  of  the 
Divine  will.'  If  there  was  an  oath  or  a  vow 
which  was  impossible  in  its  performance,  or 
which  would  clash  with  other  duties  of  a  more 
imperative  nature,  as  there  may  be  sometimes 
conflicting  duties,  then  the  Church  is  only  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  the  Almighty  himself  in 
releasing  a  person  from  the  inconvenient  obli- 
gation of  an  oath  or  vow,  which  would  trench 
upon  a  superior  obligation.  In  casuistry  the 
shades  between  right  and  wrong  may  be  some* 
times  so  very  indistinct  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
an  ordinary  eye ;  then  the  Church,  being  the 
interpreter  of  the  Divine  law,  only  decides 
what  seems  best  in  the  particular  case.  The 
Chureh  is  the  judge  of  what  is  expedient  or 
not  in  a  doubtful  case^  and  like  every  other 
tribunal  may  be  deceived  in  any  particular 
case. 

'*  We  find  it  laid  down  in  p.  145  of  that 
Class  Book  (Bailly,  2d  vol.  on  '  Moral  Theo- 
logy/) that  the  following  are  just  causes  of  dis- 
pensation,  viz :— First,  the  honour  of  God ; 
second  the  utility  of  the  Church  ;  third,  the 
common  good  of  the  republic;  fourth,  the 
common  good  of  the  society*  V\lio  is  to  be 
judge  of  what  the  utility  of  the  Church  may 
require  ?— The  superiors  of  the  Church," — 
Moral  Theology,  140. 

**  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  our  doc- 
trine of  dispensation  of  oaths,  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  nothing  in  our  principles  at 
variance  with  those  of  sound  jurists  and  civi- 
lians of  every  creed.  If  any  person  should  take 
an  oath  which  may  clash  with  the  duty  which 
ho  owed  to  another  he  is  absolved  from  that 
oath ;  he  is  told,  '  You  are  not  bound  to  fulfil 
it.'  The  Church,  in  granting  the  dispensation, 
only  declares  to  the  individual  that  he  has  con- 
tracted, or  attempted  to  contract,  by  that  oath, 
an  obligation  which  is  contrary  to  another 
duty.  Every  duty  springs  from  God ;  and  as 
God  cannot  contradict  himself  by  requiring 
incompatible  duties,  the  Church  only  inter- 
prets the  Divine  will,  while  she  releases  him 
from  the  obligation  of  his  oaih.  In  extraor« 
dinary  cases  (cases  where  persons  may  reason 
each  way),  in  which  ordinary  persons  are  not 
able  to  decide,  I  am  always  to  oe  directed  by 
the  superior." 

*•  When  you  say,  that  the  Church  has  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  oaths,  do  not  you 
mean  the  superiors  of  the  Church,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Pope  ?  —  The  Pope  and  the 
bishops.  In  some  cases  the  bishops — in  all  the 
Pope,  that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are 
dispensable." 

**  Is  there  any  case  in  which  a  dispensation 
can  be  granted,  in  which  the  Pope  cannot  do 
it  of  himself,  or  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 


there  should  be  superadded  to  hia  power  the 
power  of  a  bishop  ? — No ;  I  know  not  any, 

''  Is  not  an  oath  strictly  a  religious  act  ? — 
Yes — ^ye  call  the  Almighty  to  witness. 

"  Doea  it  not  therefore  fall  correctly  within 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope,  as  oistinguished  from  discipline  ? — ^Yes, 
it  does;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  dispensa- 
tion should  clash  with  any  defined  clear  duty 
which  I  owe  to  any  authority,  I  am  of  course 
to  disregard  the  dispensation,  I,  myself,  being 
the  judge,  if  it  is  a  clear  case. 

He  thought,  then,  that  he  had  shown 
that  the  Pope  was  recognised  as  having 
the  power  of  declaring  what  oaths  were 
lawful  and  what  what  were  not,  and  of 
dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
when  it  was  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
utility  of  the  Church.    The  noble  Earl 
had  talked  at  very  great  length  of  the 
quotation  which  he  had  made  from  Father 
Walsb.     He  re-affirgked  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement.    He  thpught,  that  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  occurred  in  the  dedica. 
tion.     [The  Earl  of  Shrew$bury  :   No,  in 
the  preiitninary  dissertation.]    Then,  in 
the  preliminary  dissertation,  he  took  it 
that  Father  Walsh  spoke  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  he  thought  too,  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  person  to  Roman  Ca* 
tholics.  He  still  persisted  in  saying,  that 
he    was  warranted  in  all  be    had    de- 
clared ;  but  the  question  was  a  wearisome 
one,    and    it    would   now  take   up  too 
much  time  to  enter  into  it.    The  noble 
Earl  had  spoken  harshly  of  Father  Walsh. 
Bishop  Burnet  railed  him  "  an   honest 
man,*  and  though  it  was  probable  that  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Burnet  had  as  little 
weight  with  the  noble  Earl  even  as  his 
own—yet  still  he  must  call  Father  Walsh 
an  honest  man.  The  noble  Earl  regarded 
Father  Walsh  very  nearly  as  an  apostate, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  very  near  apos- 
tacy ;  he  should  have  liked  the  Father  the 
better  if  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  but 
it  seems  he  did  not;  he  *'  relapsed,*'  or,  to 
use  the  word  of  the  noble  Earl  *'  repented,'' 
and  he  then  might  be  said  to  be  as  good 
a  Roman  Catholic  as  any  other,  and  to 
have  died  in  peace  with  his  Church.  There 
was  one  remarkable  passage  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own    Times" 
which  he  could  not  avoid  reading  for  their 
Lordships.  It  was  expected  that  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  would  be  made  a  matter  of 
discussion   before    the   House  of  Lords. 
For  very  special  reasons  the  Government 
of  that  day  did  not  wish  for  a  discussion. 
Bishop  Burnet   afterwards  published   his 
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speech,  and  amongtt  other  good  things  it 
contained,  he  told  thie  remarkable  anec- 
dote. They  all  knew  that  Bishop  Burnet 
enjoyed  the  conBdence  of  the  King,  whoie 
name,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  en« 
tertained  of  him  by  the  noble  Earl,  would 
be  always  mentioned  with  respect  in  that 
House : 

''  The  late  King,  meaning  William  the  drd., 
who,  as  the  House  knew,  placed  great  confi* 
dence  in  Bishop  Burnet,  told  me,  that  he  un- 
derstood from  the  German  Protestant  Princes 
that  they  believed  the  confessors  of  Popish 
Princes  had  faculties  from  Rome  for  doing  this 
as  effectually,  though  more  secretly.  He  added, 
that  they  knew  it  went  for  a  maxim  among 
Popish  Princes  that  their  word  and  faith 
bound  them  as  they  were  men  and  members  of 
society  ^  but  that  their  oaths,  being  acts  of  re- 
ligion, were  subject  to  the  direction  of  their 
confessors;  and  that  they,  apprehending  this, 
did,  in  all  their  treaties  with  the  Princes  of  that 
religion  depend  upon  their  honour,  but  never 
asked  the  confirmation  of  an  oath,  which  had 
been  the  practice  of  former  ages.  The  Protest- 
ants of  France  thought  they  had  gained  an 
additional  security  for  observing  the  edict  of 
Nants  when  the  swearing  to  observe  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Coronation  oath ;  but  it  is 
probable  this  very  thing  undermined  and 
ruined  it/' 

It  was  notorious  that  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics did  not  adhere  to  their  engage- 
ments. He  believed  what  Dr.  Walsh  said 
about  supremacy.  It  was  proper  to  adopt 
transubstantiation  as  a  test,  because  it, 
being  an  essential  matter  of  religion,  could 
not  be  denied  as  other  matters  were  de- 
nied. As  to  the  charge  made  against  him 
of  interpolating  the  word  *'  Jesuit,''  it 
was  introduced  as  an  explanation  of  the 
passage,  and  he  believed,  that  no  one  who 
heard  him,  received  that  word  as  part  of  the 
passage  he  had  auoted.  As  to  what  were 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  Earl  in  reference 
to  this  country,  and  to  another  country 
very  near  it,  he  should  not  enter  into  those 
portions  of  the  subject,  but  he  would  only 
say  thi8-*-that  he  ventured  to  hope,  that  he 
was  as  sincerely  desirous  of  the  true  peace 
of  that  country  which  had  been  referred 
to,  as  much  as  the  noble  Earl  or  any  one 
else ;  but  then  he  would  not  cry  **  Peace, 
peace,*'  when  there  was  no  peace,  and 
until  honesty  and  truth  were  again  per- 
mitted to  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 

Lord  Stourton  was  understood  to  say, 
that  with  respect  to  the  oath,  concerning 
which  so  many  comments  had  been  made, 
that  those  taking  it  might  have  as  great 
an  objection  to  the  changing  of  the  leges 


Anglia  as  the  Barons,  and  they  would  be 
as  unwilling  as  their  ancestors  to  abandon 
the  Constitution  of  England,  or  to  expose 
it  to  danger.  The  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Peel  had  introduced  the  Catholic  oath 
showed  that  it  was  not  his  understanding 
— that  it  was  not  intended  to  fetter  men  in 
their  legislative  functions.  He  did  not 
think,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that 
a  very  straightforward  course  had  been 
pursued  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  his 
comments  upon  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Bishop  of  Malta.  The  Bishop  of 
Malta  was  in  a  country  completely  Catholic 
— it  was  almost  an  Italian  island,  and  he 
might  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
particular  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  his 
religion  might  have  been  compromised. 
In  such  a  case  his  taking  of  the  oaths 
might  not  have  been  approved  of.  As  to 
Cardinal  Quarantotti,  the  dispute  in  which 
his  name  was  mixed  up  was  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  dispensing  powers,  nor 
with  a  question  of  allegiance,  but  was  a 
mere  question  of  arrangement  respecting 
the  bishops.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
that  case  feared  that  the  nomination  of 
their  bishops  might  be  fettered  by  cabals 
at  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  That  they  were 
right  in  their  opposition  to  such  a  plan  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  declared  that  those  who  dissented 
from  a  particular  Church  should  not  have 
the  poiCer  of  giving  bishops  to  that 
Church.  He  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  were  attacked 
with  respect  to  this  oath.  They  were  not 
tortured  in  their  bodies,  but  thev  were  in 
their  minds.  They  were  met  with  it  when- 
ever they  appeared  abroad  ,  it  was  echoed 
*and  repeated  upon  all  sides ;  and  he  be<^ 
lieved,  however  ungracious,  it  was  thought 
too  advantageous  at  elections  to  be  given 
up.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  con- 
ciliatory system  which  had  been  adopted 
towards  Ireland  would  do  much  to  put  an 
end  to  that  wretched  state  of  things  which 
so  many  were  endeavouring  to  prolong. 
He  looked  for  a  happy  result,  notwith- 
standing Ireland  had  been  most  unfortu- 
nate; notwithstanding  the  privations  which 
the  people  had  endured,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  country  was  marked  with  misery, 
branded  with  degradation,  and  reduced  to 
a  degree  of  distress  which  did  not  belong 
to  any  Christian  country  in  Europe.  He 
trusted  that  much  good  would  be  the 
result  of  the  conciliatory  efforts  that  were 
now  made  by  the  present   Government. 
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This  was  hb  hope ;  for  he  could  not  but 
disregard  the  threats  of  those  who  talked 
of  re-conquering  Ireland  ;  of  having  an- 
other CromwelU  who,  after  a  ten  years' 
war  might  leave  the  country  unable  to 
resist  oppression,  or  a  recurrence  of  penal 
laws.  Situated  as  Ireland  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  America  and  France,  and  with 
the  examples  of  those  countries  before 
her,  while  there  was  a  rapidly  increasing 
intelligence,  and  in  the  present  day  many 
improvements  in  government  and  hu- 
manity, it  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  such  attempts  should  be  made ;  or, 
if  made,  that  they  could  be  successful. 
He  called  upon  noble  Lords  to  aid  in 
carrying  forward  a  settled  and  firm  prin- 
ciple of  conciliation,  not  to  consider 
whether  the  majority  of  Irishmen  were 
Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  that 
they  were  not  to  look  upon  Irishmen  as 
slaves ;  but  to  consider  how  they  were  to 
be  governed  as  free  men. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  did  not,  upon 
entering  the  House,  expect  to  take  part 
in  the  present  debate;  but  having  been 
personally  alluded  to,  he  felt  bound  to 
address  a  few  words  to  their  Lordships. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  claimed  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  religious  and  political  rights  of 
Protestant  Sovereigns  ;  for  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  there  was  no  political  ques- 
tion which  might  not  also  be  regarded  as 
a  religious  one.  He  contended,  that  the 
oath  could  be  properly  interpreted  only 
by  the  Protestants,  by  whom  it  was  framed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  institutions  of  this  country. 
He  believed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  have  taken  the  oath  without 
the  sanction  of  their  Church,  and  he  was 
equally  certain  that  the  Pope,  if  he  had 
thought  it  injurious  to  that  Church,  would 
have  given  them  a  dispensation  so  that 
they  might  not  observe  it.  He  altogether 
disclaimed  that  this  question  was  raised, 
as  the  noble  Earl  had  imputed,  for  pur. 
poses  of  political  agitation ;  the  object  in 
raising  it  was  the  security  of  Protestantism, 
which  he  was  ready  to  prove  was  the  only 
true  foundation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  was  no  friend  to  agitation ; 
all  who  knew  him  knew  he  was  a  man  of 
peace,  but  he  foresaw  that  there  was  no 
power  in  legislation  which  could  avert  a 
horrible  conflict  between  the  two  great 
religious  parties  of  this  empire.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church  was  exerted  for 
the  recovery  of  their  lost  domination  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland,  and,  if  it  succeeded  there.  Pro- 
testantism would  be  subverted  in  England. 
England  would  discover,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  she  ought  to  hare  fought  the 
battles  of  Protestantism  on  the  Irish 
shores.  Notwithstanding  the  observations 
of  the  noble  Earl,  be  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  attend  and  preside  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  Association  to  be  held 
to-roorrow.  The  noble  Earl  called  it  an  ex- 
clusive meeting;  and  certainly  it  was  so  far 
exclusive  as  that  they  were  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Church  and  State 
were  founded,  and  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  they  intended  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  posterity.  If,  however,  the 
noble  Lord  gave  him  the  challenge,  he 
was  ready  to  meet  him  on  either  the  Pro- 
testant or  the  religious  grounds,  and  a  fair 
controversy  should  take  place.  He  was 
ready  to  contend  against  the  noble  Earl, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  denied 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  was 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  No  man  could  be 
considered  a  free  subject  who  was  not 
allowed  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the 
greatest  blessing  the  Almighty  had  given 
us — his  reasoning  powers. 

Viscount  Lorton  thanked  the  noble  Earl 
for  having  brought  this  question  forward ; 
it  had  enabled  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to 
lay  before  their  Lordships  much  informa- 
tion in  connexion  with  it,  which  might  be 
exceeding  valuable  hereafler.  The  noble 
Earl  was  indignant  at  what  had  been  said 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland.  He  begged  to  read  to  their 
Lordships  a  few  words  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  an  address  delivered  by 
Baron  Richards,  who  was  known  to  be 
as  liberal  a  man  as  ever  sat  upon  the 
judicial  bench.  At  the  conclusion  of  four 
of  the  trials  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  his 
Lordship  said : — 

''  lie  could  not  but  grieve  over  this  de- 
praved character  of  the  people  who  could  be 
guilty  of  the  many  crimes  of  this  description 
(homicide),  which  had  come  before  him  during 
those  trials ;  and  several  of  those  homicides 
had  occurred  as  the  parties  were  returning 
from  the  roass<houses.  He  must  here  say  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  as  open  to  in- 
struction as  were  those  of  any  other^  and  if 
proper  precepts  were  instilled  into  them,  tbey 
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would  be  induced  to  abandon  the  outrages  in 
which  they  indulged.  He  was  certain  they 
could  be  humanized,  and  he  did  say,  that  a 
heavy  responsibility  rested  on  those  who  met 
these  people  in  the  house  of  God  ;  he  meant 
their  spiritual  instructors,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  them  from  violence  and  disorder,  and 
he  thought  this  could  be  done  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion.  Amongst  the  clergy  were 
many  excellent  men,  for  whom  he  entertained 
a  great  respect ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  considered  himself  bound  to  say,  that 
he  thought  the  people  of  this  country  as 
capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  pastors  as  the  people  of  any 
other  country  whatever.  It  was  by  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy,  more  than  by  the  law,  that  the 
people  could  be  humanized.  In  conclusion, 
his  Lordship  said,  it  was  awful  to  think,  that  a 
man  could  not  go  to  a  place  of  worship  with- 
out being  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  be  permitted  to 
continue.  The  law  must  be  enforced,  or 
abandoned  altogether." 

Now,  he  considered  this  a  very  high 
authority.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  mis- 
represented. He  denied  it.  He  would 
go  further^  and  assert,  that  if  they  were 
firmly  allied  to  this  great  empire,  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of 
tranquillity.  She  might  be  made  a  help 
and  source  of  great  strength  to  England, 
which  at  present  she  certainly  was  not  ? 
How  many  years  was  it  since  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  had  passed  ?  Surely  that 
measure  put  an  end  to  the  penal  laws ; 
not  one  of  them  was  now  existing.  Then 
why  had  not  the  country  improved  ? 
How  was  it  that  Ireland  was  in  the 
degraded  state  described  by  the  noble 
Earl.^  And  since  those  measures  had 
failed,  how,  be  would  ask,  was  she  to  be 
tranquillised  ?  Was  it  by  giving  her  up 
entirely  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
He  regretted,  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  meet  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea)  to-morrow  at  the  association  meet- 
ing ;  but  he  was  prevented  attending  by 
being  obliged  to  go  out  of  town.  He 
should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  sat 
on  his  Friend's  right  or  left  hand. 

Viscount  Melbourne  begged  to  say  a 
word  or  two  before  the  question  was  put. 
The  noble  Earl  had  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  portions  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  noble  Earl  by  certain  ec- 
clesiastical personages.  They  were  en- 
tirely private  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  noble  Earl  himself,  and  he  begged 
to  observe,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  move 
in  this  manner  for  the  production  of  such 
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documents,  and  he  thought  there  would 
be  a  very  great  objection  to  producing 
them.  In  the  first  place,  if  private  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  noble  Earl 
might  be  moved  for,  other  private  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  noble  Lord 
might  also  be  moved  for.  Then,  again , 
to  agree  to  the  motion  on  the  ground  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  made  it,  consented 
to  the  production  of  the  papers,  would  be 
open  to  objection  in  this  way,  it  would 
enable  any  noble  Lord  to  place  any  docu- 
ment he  pleased  on  the  journals  of  the 
House.  As  he  supposed  the  noble  Earl 
had  obtained  his  object  in  making  the 
statement  he  had  addressed  to  the  House, 
he  trusted  that  the  noble  Earl  would  have 
no  objection  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury : — My  Lords, 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  at  any 
length,  but  I  cannot  altogether  allow  my- 
self to  pass  over  unnoticed  some  of  the 
observations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
seems  to  forget  the  terms  of  his  challenge. 
He  comes  down  to  the  House  saying, — 
"  Oh !  I  have  found  it  all  out  at  last ;  here 
is  the  secret  of  the  tremendous  demoraliza- 
tion of  Ireland!"  and  then  throws  his 
papers  on  the  table  as  the  proof  of  hia 
discovery.  Now  it  is  to  that  point  that  I 
have  directed  my  attention,  while  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  hasbeen  completely  begging  the 
question,  by  running  into  matter  altogether 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose.  I  have  shown 
that  the  oath  is  just  where  it  was ;  that  it 
has  not  been  condemned  at  Rome;  and 
that  so  far  from  suppressing  evidence  to 
that  effect,  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  asserts, 
the  document  he  has  now  read,  namely, 
the  letter  of  Pius  VII.,  is  the  very  one  I 
accused  him  of  concealing  from  our  view; 
for  it  is  plain,  that  the  same  sentiments 
and  feelings,  respecting  this  oath,  have 
prevailed  at  Rome  at  all  times. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate,  though  he  ad- 
mits the  fact,  expresses  his  surprise,  that 
Dr.  Murray  should  have  known  nothing 
of  this  correspondence,  though  at  Rome 
so  soon  after  it  had  taken  place.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  was  myself  at  Rome  at  the 
very  time — Lord  Clifford  was  there  also  ; 
and  though  in  all  probability  this  very 
case  came  before  Cardinal  Weld,  and 
though  I  saw  Cardinal  Weld  and  Lord 
Clifibrd,  frequently,  yet  I  never  heard  one 
syllable  upon  the  matter,  so  little  did  it 
excite  attention,  and  of  so  little  importance 
was  it  considered.    The  case  is,  that^  as 
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far  as  it  regards  this  coantry,  the  oath 
has  never  been  laid  before  Rome;  nor 
could  Romei  with  the  information  she 
now  possesses,  judge  of  the  terms  of  this 
oath  according  to  the  animus  imponentis, 
by  which  its  interpretation  must  necessarily 
be  regulated :  and  if  Rome  has  sometimes 
expressed  itself  strongly  on  this  matter,  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  maintains  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  quotation,  and  says,  that  he 
thought  himself  fully  justified  in  inserting 
the  word  '*  Jesuit/'  because  those  were  the 
doctrines  which  they  held.  But  I  can 
assure  the  right  rev.  Prelate  that  neither 
the  Jesuits,  nor  any  other  class  of  men  in 
the  world,  ever  held  such  doctrines  or 
opinions  at  all.  As  to  the  quotation  in 
general,  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  col- 
late it  with  the  original  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  I  maintain  that  Walsh  is 
not  representing  his  own  opinions;  he 
could  never  have  imagined  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  Here  are  the  two  quotations 
(holding  them  up),  and  any  noble  Lord 
may  examine  them  who  will,  and  see  whe- 
ther what  I  have  stated  be  not  correct. 

As  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  I  am  sure  I  had  no  intention  of  say- 
ing any  thing  offensive  to  him,  far  from  it. 
I  have  by  me  here  the  first  number  of  the 
publications  of  the  Protestant  Association, 
and  though  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lord* 
ships  with  reading  any  extracts  from  it,  I 
am  sure  it  would  convince  you,  that  in- 
stead of  condemning  that  association  too 
severely,  I  have  not  been  half  severe 
enough ;  and  I  will  just  observe  in  passing, 
that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  case  (when 
polemic  controversy  was  in  question)  fairly 
stated  by  any  one  of  our  opponents. 

My  Lords,  it  is  desired  by  the  noble 
Viscount,  that  I  withdraw  my  motion; 
and  of  course  I  must  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  But  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  another  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing these  sort  of  discussions,  that  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
m  the  form  of  an  accusation — for  that  was 
the  form  in  which  they  were  there  laid — 
must  so  remain,  without  their  explana- 
tion. 

It  is  also  another  proof  of  the  inconve- 
nience, (though  I  do  not  know  how  your 
Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in  that),  of 
our  not  having  a  resident  and  ostensible 
minister  at  Rome.  A  satisfactory  expla- 
nation   of    this    correspondence    might 


readily  have  been  had,  and  your  Lord- 
ships would  have  been  saved  *'  so  much 
ado  about  nothing.''  It  is  really  lament- 
able to  see  the  time  of  the  House  taken 
up  with  such  matters,  which  can  only  irri»> 
tate  and  offend,  where  I  am  sure  it  is  high 
time  to  heal  and  to  conciliate. 
Motion  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  8,  1838. 

MmuTKa.]  Bills.  Readathirdtime:— Slave  Trade  (Swe- 
den) ;  Slave  Trade  (Ham  Towns) ;  and  Slave  Trade 
(Netherlandi). 

Seizure  by  the  French  Goverk- 
MENT.]  Dr.  Lushing  ton,  seeing  the  Se- 
cretarv  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment in  his  place,  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  seizure  of  certain  ships 
belonging  to  her  Majesty's  dominions  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1831,  there  were  two  vessels  carry- 
ing on  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
he  was  informed,  that  two  French  vessels 
of  war  then  came  down;  that  they  at- 
tempted to  compel  the  English  vessels  to 
sail  from  the  coast ;  that  they  seized  the 
guns  that  were  being  put  on  board,  and 
ultimately  seized  the  British  vessels  them, 
selves.  Ii)  the  month  of  February,  1835, 
a  blockade  was  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  that  coast  by  the  French  Government. 
A  vessel  called  the  Eliza,  and  other  vessels 
in  the  trade,  belonging  to  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  were  then  seized.  The  question 
he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether  or  not  the 
Government  had  preferred  a  claim  against 
the  French  government  for  reparation,  and 
whether  there  was  any  immediate  prospect 
of  its  being  brought  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion ?  Upon  the  answer  he  received,  would 
depend  whether  he  might  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  that 
subject. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  it  was 
quite  true,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member, 
that  certain  vessels  belonging  to  British 
subjects  had  been  interrupted  in  their 
commerce  on  the  coast  he  had  stated. 
The  first  was  antecedent  to  a  blockade, 
and  the  latter  after  it.  He  presumed, 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  learned 
Gentleman  that  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
should  enter  into  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action, but  he  could  state,  that  application 
having  been  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
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meat,  they  applied  to  the  French  Govern* 
ment  for  compensation.  That  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  French  Oo- 
▼emment  for  some  time;  a  reply  was 
made,  which  was  submitted  by  him  to  the 
claimants ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  Paris ;  to  that  communication 
he  had  not  yet  received  any  reply  commu- 
nicating  the  final  determination  of  the 
French  Government,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  claim 
was  founded  in  justice,  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  it  the  consideration 
to  which  it  was  entitled^ 

Dr.  Lushington  would  wait  a  shprt  time 
to  see  what  the  effect  of  any  communica- 
tion would  be ;  and  if  it  was  not  as  favour- 
able as  he  expected,  he  should  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

First  Fbuits  AND  Tenths.]  Mr^Baities 
rose  to  move,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  -the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
ahoUshing  the  First  Fruits  of  the  Clergy  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  mo]:e  effectual 
ratinff,  and  the  better  collection,  of  the 
Tenths  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  diergy.  In  adopting  this  course 
to  bnng  the  subject  under  the  lynsideration 
of  the  House,  he  followed  the  precedent 
established  upon  the  occasion  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  bringins  forward  the 
subject  of  the  Iruh  Church  Temporalities. 
On  that  occasion,  it  was  decided,  that  a 
resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  was  requisite  as  the  foundation  of 
every  measure  in  any  way  afiecting  the 
taxation  of  the  people.  He  feared  he  could 
not  propitiate  the  House,  by  promising  to 
trespass  but  a  short  time  on  their  attention; 
for  the  subject  was  most  important,  as 
involving  the  interests  of  a  most  influential 
and  useful  body  of  men — the  working 
clergy.  The  principle  of  first  fruits  and 
tenths,  was  of  a  date  as  ancient  as  the  esta« 
blishment  of  parishes.  The  hon.  Member 
traced  the  history  of  first  fruits  and  tenths 
from  the  period  of  their  earliest  institution 
down  to  the  well  known  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  read  the  addresses  presented  to 
her  Majesty  by  the  convocations  of  Canter* 
bury  and  York,  to  shew  what  were  its 
objects,  and  the  benefits  that  were  expected 
to  be  derived  from  it  to  the  poor  clergy. 
They  were  as  follow  :— 


"  Address  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  from 
the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  tbe 
Province  of  Canterbury  assembled  in  Con- 
vocatiOD,  on  the  15th  Feb.,  1704. 

**  We,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  together  with  the  Clergy, 
do  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  express  the  great 
and  deep  sense  that  we  have  of  your  Majesty's 
most  tender  compassion  for  the  poor  clergy 
of  this  Church,  who  have  hardly  wherewith  to 
support  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  and  of  your  Majesty's  gracious  inten- 
tions, even  by  bestowing  your  own  revenue, 
to  make  a  provision  for  them,  in  sueh  a  man- 
ner as  you  were  pleased  to  declare  in  your 
Majesty's  late  message  to  the  House  of  Com« 
mens. 

'*  We  cannot  be  thankful  enough  for  so  sin- 
gular a  blessing  as  we  enjoy,  io  a  Queen  who 
has  recommended  our  holy  religion  to  her 
subjects,  by  the  great  example  she  has  set 
them;  and,  particularly,  by  such  signal  in- 
stances of  piety  and  charity,  as  not  only  render 
her  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  true  Christians 
of  this  age,  but  leave  those  effects  behind 
them  for  which  her  Majesty  will  be  blessed 
in  all  succeeding  generations.'' 

The  Clergy  of  the  Convocation  of  York 
also  present^  to  her  Majesty  an  Address, 
in  which  they  said— 

**  Your  Majesty  not  only  takes  care  to  pre- 
serve  our  religion  in  purity,  and  to  protect 
our  Church  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges^ 
but  has  further  taken  care  also  that  the  roi« 
nisters  of  it  shall,  in  due  time,  have  a  com* 
patent  maintenance,  the  want  of  which  pro- 
vision was  the  g^eat,  if  not  the  only  blemish 
of  our  Reformation;  and,  therefore,  doublv 
blessed  will  your  Majesty's  memory  be  in  all 
succeeding  generations. 

'^  As  we  are  sure  that  this  pious  and  cha- 
ritable act  of  your  Majesty  is  highly  acceptable 
to  God,  so  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  it  will 
have  its  proper  effect  upon  all  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  especially  upon  us  the 
clergy." 

That  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  he  contended, 
had  been  a  miserable  failure,  having 
achieved  anythins  but  the  object  for  which 
it  was  intended.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ? 
The  list  of  small  livings,  taken  from  liie 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
which  he  would  now  read,  would  show :— « 

"  There  were  11  livings  under  10L  a-year; 
19,  from  10/.  to  20/.  a-year;  31,  from  30/.  to 
30/.;  63,  from  30/.  to  40/.;  172,  from  40/. 
to  50/.:  making  396  livings  under  50/* 
a-year. — There  were  305,  from  50/.  to  60/. ; 
307,  from  60/.  to  70/. ;  254,  from  70/.  to  80/. ; 
354,  from  80/.  to  90/.;  396,  from  90/.  to  100/. , 
total,  1,616,  making  1,912  livings  under  100/. 
a-year. — ^There  were  1,602  livings  from  100/. 
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i-year ;  and  1,352  from  150/.  to  2001. 
a-jear ;  so  Ihat  thare  were  4)668  livings  under 
200/.  a-yenr.  Beiides  Ibese,  Ihere  were  SfiBO 
cnracies,  Taryirg  ftom  40/.  a-year  lo  160/., 
and  areraging  B1  /.  per  annum  each,'' 

Now,  in  what  way  did  tbis  happen,  and 
why  had  the  Act  so  greatly  failed  in  its 
purpose?  He  did  not  mean  to  give  any 
offence  to  those  connected  with  the  subject, 
hut,  in  his  opinion,  the  governors  of  the 
Queen's  Bounty  had  not  done  theit  duty, 
and  had  not  attended  to  the  solemn  trust 
which  had  been  reposed  in  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  clergy,  by  the  munificent 
spirit  of  Queen  Anne.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  some  equirocal  expressions 
in  the  Act,  which  rendered  its  meaning 
difficult  to  be  properly  understood.  He 
alluded  to  the  passage  in  the  6th  section  of 
that  Act,  in  which  it  was  said,  "  that  the 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths  shall  hereafter  be 
assessed  and  paid  by  the  clergy,  according 
to  such  rates  and  proportions  only  as  the 
same  have  been  hitherto  rated  and  paid." 
He  thought,  however,  that  this  ought  to  be 
corrected,  for  where  any  law  operated  op. 
pressively  on  any  portion  of  the  people,  ii 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  revise  its 
enactments,  so  as  to  be  just  towards  all.  Hi 
certainly  must  say,  that  he  considered  the 
governors,  us  trustees  of  the  bounty,  and 
having  received  from  the  Queen  a  royal 
injunction,  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction 
of  duty,  in  not  construing  the  Act  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  clergy,  as  was 
enjoined  by  the  charter  of  Queen  Anne, 
appointing  governors  for  dispensing  the 
Bounty  Fund.  In  explanation  of  hisplan, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  be  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  that  first  fruiu 
should  be  altogether  abolished,  because  be 
considered,  that  the  payment  of  first  fruits 
acted  oppressively  on  the  clergy  during  the 
first  year  that  they  held  their  livings.  He 
would  not,  however,  stop  there ;  and  he 
further  proposed,  that  all  livings  under 
300/.  should  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tenths,  and  that  all  livings  above 
SOOi,  of  yearly  value,  should  be  charecd 
with  one-tenth  of  their  net  value.  He 
would  further  state,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  apply  these  regulations  to  the 
livings  of  clergymen  now  in  possession.  He 
pTDpcved,  that  they  should  remain  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  the  regulation  he 
suggested  should  only  take  effect  on  clergy- 
men to  he  hereafter  appointed.  What,  it 
would  he  aslccd,  would  be  the  efiect  of  this 
sclicmc  on  the  fund  deroted  to  the  support 
of  the  poorer  clergy  ?    By  a  calculation  he 


had  raade,  be  found  tbat  a  tenth  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  whole  livings  of  the 
clergy  would  amount  to  250,000^,  and  that 
that  sum  would  he  at  their  disposal  instead 
of  only  13,500/,,  the  amount  at  present 
derived  from  first  fruits  and  tenths.  That 
amount,  however,  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  plan  he 
proposed,  and  not  all  at  once,  because,  no 
clergyman  at  present  in  possession  of  a 
living,  would  be  affected  by  his  proposal ; 
and  It  was  only  on  future  presentations  lo 
benefices  that  his  plan  would  take  efiect  on 
those  benefices.  The  next  question  was, 
as  to  the  application  of  the  fund  to  be  thus 
raised  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  object 
they  ought  to  have  in  view  was,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  livings  of  the  poor  clergy. 
He  wished,  as  the  chief  object  of  his  mea- 
sure, to  increase  those  livings,  and  to  give 
to  the  working  clergy  a  clear  annual  in- 
come of  not  less  than  200/.,  and  he  wished 
also,  that  no  curate  should  have  less  than 
150/.  a-year.  Of  course,  various  Direc- 
tions would  be  made  to  any  legislative 
interference  on  the  subject.  He  would 
advert  to  some  of  the  most  prominent. 
From  the  valuation,  as  returned  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  appeared, 
that  the  -clear  yearly  revenues  of  the 
church  amounted  to  3,500,000/.  Deducting 
500,000/.  for  discharged  livings,  and  livings 
not  liable  to  payment  of  tenths,  the  amount 
would  be  3,000,000/.  The  tenths  of  which 
sum  would  yield  300,000/.,  and  the  first 
fruits  200,000/.,  making  500,000/.  The 
tenths  and  first  fruits  now  yielded  only 
13,500/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  486,500/^, 
being  less  than  a  thirty -seventh  part  of  the 
actual  first  fruits  and  tenths.  But  this 
part  of  his  plan  did  not  rest  on  his  au- 
thority alone.  Last  year,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  House,  to 
consider  the  mode  of  payment,  and  the 
application  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and 
the  Report  of  that  Committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  measures  similar  to  those 
which  be  bad  proposed.  Tbis  Committee 
recommended,  that  the  first  fruits  should 
be  abolished. 

"  But,  whenever  that  should  be  done,"  said 
lEiey,  "  we  incline  to  the  opiaion,  that  in  place 
of  the  present  tenths,  a  moderate  and  gra- 
duated impost,  according  lo  a  valuation  more 
nearly  representing  the  actual  income,  and 
upon  the  scale  adopted  for  the  Irish  livings, 
by  the  3rd  and  4th  William  4lh.,  c.  27,  might 
he  charged  upon  all  future  holders  of  benefices 
above  the  yearly  value  of  3001.,  the  produce  of 
which  impost  might  be  advantageously  applied 
-'  a  more  speedy  augtnenlatioQ  of  small 
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livings — tbe  proTision  of  a  retiring  pension 
for  infirm  incumbents  of  small  livings — and  to 
assist  in  the  endowment  of  new  churches  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
increase  of  population  will  never  cease  to 
create  a  necessity  for  extraordinary  aid/' 

His  plan  differed  from  that  suggested 
by  the  Select  Committee  in  one  par- 
ticular only,  namely,  that  while  the  Act 
regarding  Irish  Church  Temporalities  re- 
quired the  payment  by  a  graduated  scale, 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent., 
he  adhered  to  the  ancient  tenths,  as  more 
definite  in  their  name  and  character,  and  as 
daimiug  the  sanction  of  a  higher  antiquity. 
The  House  might  inquire  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  his  plan?  What  it  would 
produce  annually  for  the  poor  clergy  might 
be  thus  stated : — The  total  clear  income  of 
the  Church,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  was  3,500,000/. 
Deduct  1,000,000/.  for  livings  under  300/. 
a-year.  The  tenths  of  2,500,000/.  would 
be  250,000/.  The  sum  now  produced  by 
first  fruits  and  tenths  was  only  13,500/. 
The  annual  increase  would  therefore  be 
236,500/.  This  full  income  would  not  be 
attained  immediately,  but  would  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  20,000/.  a-year,  till  it  reached 
its  consummation.  Amongst  the  several 
objections  to  the  plan  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  propose,  the  first  was,  that  there 
were  no  petitions  on  the  table  from  the 
poorer  clergy,  complaining  of  their  situa- 
tion^-that  there  were  no  manifestations  of 
discontent : — nor  was  it  necessary  to  establish 
this  fact  by  petitions.  He  would  merely  ask, 
if  it  was  possible  that  a  gentleman,  or  even 
a  mechanic,  could  live  upon  an  income  of 
10/.,  20/.,  30/.,  40/.,  or  50/.?  It  was  scarcely 
the  remuneration  given  to  the  lowest  me- 
chanic, fiut  the  poorer  clergy  knew  how 
much  they  depended  on  clergy  of  the  hieher 
order.  They  abstained,  therefore,  tiom 
petitions,  complaining  of  their  condition, 
because  they  apprehended  they  might  give 
offence  to  those  whom  they  desired  not  to 
offend,  and  on  whose  favour  they  had 
to  depend  for  future  preferment.  He 
wished  hon.  Members  could  look  into 
his  bureau.  They  would  there  see  vast 
masses  of  letters,  which  clearly  showed 
what  the  feelings  of  the  inferior  clergy 
were  on  the  subject.  Their  complaints 
were  not  loud,  but  they  were  deep.  He 
would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  on  the 
subject  from  a  clergyman,  dated  March  15, 
1837.     It  was  as  follows : — 

^  Six-^l  fiocerely  hope  that  one  of  the  pur« 


poses  contemplated  by  your  motion  for  a 
return  of  the  suras  paid  as  first  fruits  and 
tenths  by  the  bishops  and  the  higher  beneficed 
clergy,  is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  clergy,  who  are  not  in  circum* 
stances  to  help  themselves,  and  whose  interests 
have  been  grossly  neglected  by  thoite  who  ought 
to  have  shown  themselves  anxious  protectors 
of  thera. 

**  While  the  tithes  have  been,  for  years, 
taken  by  bishops,  rectors,  and  impropriators, 
according  to  the  improved  value  of  land  aris- 
ing from  the  employment  of  increased  capital 
and  skill  in  its  cultivation,  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths,  which  form  the  fund  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  small  livings,  or  starvings,  of  the 
poor  clergy,  are  paid  according  to  a  valuation 
made  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  8th. — that 
is,  in  simple  truth,  the  actual  tenths  are  re- 
ceived, but,  in  most  cases,  not  one-tenth  of 
them,  or  of  the  first  fruits,  are  paid  to  tbe 
fund  in  question ;  and,  while  one  portion  of 
the  church  possesses  an  absurd  and  superfluous 
revenue,  the  other  is  left  in  a  state  of  degraded 
poverty. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bishops,  and  other 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  to  pro- 
pose, from  time  to  time,  new  valuations  of  the 
benefices,  and  other  offices,  and  to  give  thus 
to  the  poor  incumbents,  a  benefit  of  which  the 
dignitaries,  and  others  who  did  not  want  it,  so 
largely  partook.  ♦  •  • 

"  Have  they  discharged  this  duty  ? 
«  To  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

Another  letter  statecl,  that  the  writer 
was  a  married  man,  with  a  large  family ; 
that  his  wife  was  in  bad  health ;  that  his 
income  was  only  40/. ;  and  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  miserable  penury.  That  last  fact 
the  writer  need  not  have  stated.  The  only 
wonder  was,  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  first 
union  workhouse,  and  apply  for  relief. 
Another  letter,  which  he  (Mr.  Baines)  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House, 
was  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  containing  an  account 
of  a  few  of  the  rich  livings,  with  their 
real  values,  as  returned  by  the  clergy 
themselves,  in  1835;  together  with  the 
values  thereof  respectively,  as  stated  in 
the  Liber  Regis'^  The  letter  was  as  £oU 
lows: — 

M  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bountv  Fund,  and  the  cause  of  the 
poor  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
eyes  of  the  public  only  want  to  be  fairly 
opened  upon  this  subject,  to  secure  speedy 
and  ample  justice  for  those  whose  cause  yon 
advocate.  Go  on  fearlessly.  You  have  a 
righteous  cause  in  hand,  and  success  wii], 
ultimately,  crown  your  efforts.  I  rejoice,  that 
amongst  the  laity,  yea,  even  amongst  the  dissent* 

log  laityi  men  are  to  be  found  who  will  8taQ() 
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up  for  Ihe  rights  of  the  long-oppreised  poor 

clergy.  Vou  iiavc  Iheir  gooJ  v^l•ll(■^,  I  .mi 
sura,  lliDugh  many  of  llieni  Btc  so  thiniii- 
slanced,  ihnt  Ihey  dare  not  come  riiiv%.iril 
lioldty  to  defend  llicmselvei  :  it  is  from  ihn 
CAUse  that  the  evil  has  been  allonttd  to  aiuim 
fo  Kieal  a  head.  I  aeiid  jou  a  list  of  a  Tl-w 
of  Uie  rich  livings  in  various  p.irls  of  the  king- 
dcim,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  their  real  vahit', 
HI  staled  by  the  cler^  themselves,  in  their 
returns  to  the  Eccleiiiutic:il  Commiisioner^, 
'whicli  returns  were  mada  10  the  King  in  \li.i.'; 
and  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ; 
and  1  accompany  il  with  tha  vnlue  of  tliuii^ 
livings,  as  ihey  stand  in  the  King's  buuk-., 
that  is,  in  Ihe  lime  of  Hen™  Olli,  and  u|ioii 
-which  valualiou,  inslcad  of  upon  the  real 
■value,  Ihe  incumbents  pay  their  lenths  and 
first  fruits. 

Selection  of  Benefices  toilh  the  Teal  value 
of  each,  and  their  respective  values  as 
relarnert  in  the  Liber  Regit. 
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"  Tliese  livings  yield  lo  the  clergy,  who  are 
in  the  enjoymeot  of  them,  a  clear  income  uf 
64,775(.  a-year,  the  teiflh  of  which  sum  is 
G,463J,,  but  instead  of  paying  thai  sum  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy,  thty 
pay  oaly  lOQl.  4i.  n-year,  being  about  onu 
sixty>foutlh  part  of  the  real  tenths,  exclusive 
of  first  fruits. 

"  To  this  statement  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  will  be  ever  ready  lo  say,  '  We  have 

Said  our  first  fruits  and  tenths,  as  the  livy  has 
irected  tis,  and  therefore  we  have  wiihlield 


fVom  the  poor  clergy  nothing  which  they  had 
a  just  Ti)^t  to  claim.'  But  have  they  no  just 
claim  on  the  increased  value  of  these  livings  1 
Do  Ibe  tenants  who  hold  glebe,  &c.,  under  tha 
incumbents,  pay  their  rents  on  the  valuations 
of  1534,  or  according  lo  the  valuation  of  1834  I 
Let  the  above  statements  answer  that  question. 
If,  then,  the  incumbents  of  those  livings  have 
a  just  right  to  the  increased  value  since  1S34, 
have  not  the  poor  clergy  an  equal  right  lo 
their  increased  value?  Undoubtedly  they  have; 
and  yet  lliey  have  been  long  and  shamefully 
deprived  of  it.  Will  the  lay  members  and 
friends  of  the  Church  suffer  this  system  of  spo- 
''  '  m  to  continue  any  longer  ?  Will  Ibe  Con- 
itive  patty  any  longer  remain  silent  under 
this  gross  injustice  .*  Ur  will  they  not  at  once 
come  forwani,  and  demand  justice  for  the  poor 
clergy  7 

"  ■        Parsonage-house,  May,  iB3T. 
"To  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P." 

It  might  be  aud,  that  a  chunge  in  the 
value  of  livings  had  talien  place  in  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Henry  8th.,  Hnd  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  WM 
wholly  overlooked,  or  entirely  dlsr^arded 
in  the  statute  of  the  latter  sovereign.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  change  in 
the  value  of  Church  property  was  not  very 
great  at  the  time,  for  within  four  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
bishops  applied  for  an  alteration  of  its  prE>- 
visions,  upon  the  ground  "  that  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  tiien  paid  by  the  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  amounted  to  very  nearly 
the  full  value  thereof."  That  wasinthetime 
of  Queen  Anne.  He  would  now  show  to 
the  House  how  far  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  present  day  were  from  paying 
the  full  value  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths; 
he  would  shew  how  some  pud  only  Dn&- 
fourth  of  the  value,  many  only  one-sixth, 
others  only  one-eighth,  not  a  few  only  one. 
twelfth,  and  how  one  paid  only  one-thit^ 
tieth  of  the  real  value.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  read  a  atatement  of  the  present 
incomes  of  the  hierarchy,  togetherwith  the 
amount  paid  by  each  of  ^em  for  first  fruits 
and  tenths.  From  this  statement,  it  ap> 
peared,  that  the  income  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  amounted  to  ig,183/.,  whilst 
the  amount  paid  by  him  for  first  fruits 
was  only  ifiBftl.  leaving  a  defiuency  of 
l6,S00l.  The  income  ^  the  Archbishop 
of  York  was  12,689^,  whilst  the  amount 
paid  by  him  for  first  fruits  was  only 
1,449^  beinfi  a  deficiency  of  It,180f.  The 
first  fruits  ofthe  serenl  Ushopncs  lie  stated 
aa  foUows:— 
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London   ••••.. 

£13,929   .. 

£901   ..£13,028 

Durham 

19,066   .. 

1,638   .. 

17,428 

Winchester*  ••• 

11,151    .. 

2,873    .. 

8,278 

Bangor    

4,464   .. 

118   .. 

4,346 

Bath  and  Wells 

5,946    .. 

479   .. 

5.467 

Bristol 

2,351    .. 

294   .. 

2,057 

Carlisle   •••••• 

2,213   .. 

478   .. 

1,735 

Chester    

3,261   .. 

378  .. 

2,883 

Chichester  •••• 

4,229  .. 

609   .. 

3,620 

Bly 

11,105   .. 

1,921    .• 

9,184 

Exeter    

2,713   .. 

450   .. 

2,263 

Gloucester  .... 

2,282  .. 

203   .. 

1,999 

Hereford 

2,516   .. 

691    .. 

1,825 

Lichfield  and  > 
Coventry     > 

3,923  .. 

503   .. 

3,420 

Lincoln  

4,542   .. 

828   .. 

3,714 

Laudaff 

924   . 

139   .. 

785 

Norwich • 

5,395   .. 

834  .. 

4,561 

Oxford    

2,648   .. 

343  .. 

2,305 

Peterborough .  • 

3,103   .. 

373   .. 

2,730 

Rochester    •  •  •  • 

1,450   .. 

322   .. 

1,128 

St.  Asaph    . . .  • 

6,301    .. 

168   •• 

6,133 

St.  David's  .... 

1,897   .. 

383   .. 

1,514 

Salisbury 

iy3o9       t  m 

1,246   .. 

2,693 

Worcester  .... 

6,569   .. 

929  .. 

5,640 
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He  maintained,  that  a  system  which 
admitted  of  such  a  deviation  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  in- 
adequate,  unequal,  and  unjust  Bishop 
Burnet  said,  that  in  his  time,  the  payments 
for  first  fruits  and  tenths  amounted  to  from 
16,000/  to  17«000/.  a-year;  whereas,  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
m  the  value  of  property,  they  amounted 
only  to  13,500/.  a-year,  being  an  actual  de. 
preciation  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  of 
twenty- five  per  cent.,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  poor  clergy.  It  was  said,  that  if  the  pay- 
ment of  a  real  tenth  were  demanded  from 
the  clergy  upon  all  livings  above  the  annual 
value  of  300/.,  Parliament  would  be  acting 
very  oppressively  towards  them.  He  denied 
the  accuracy  of  that  proposition.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  at  all  apply  to 
present  incumbents,  and  with  respect  to 
those  who  came  hereafter,  it  certainly  could 
be  considered  no  hardship  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  good  living,  with  the  know* 
ledge  that  they  must  contribute  one-tenth 
of  its  income,  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting 
their  poor  brethren.  Ilie  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  some  time 
since  took  an  objection,  which  certainly 
must  be  admitted  as  having  some  force ;  he 
said,  that  many  persons  luid  come  into  pos- 
session of  advowsons  under  an  impression 
that  they  were,  at  all  times,  to  pay  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  according  to  the  rate  fixed 
ia  the  reign  of  Henry  8th.    He  acknow* 


ledgcd,  that  there  was  some  force  in  that 
argument — he  could  not  deny  it ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire (Lord  Stanley),  if  the  same  argu- 
ment was  not  equally  applicaft^le  to  the 
proposition  which  the  noble  Lord  brought 
forward  in  1834  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Another 
objection,  which  had  been  urged  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  was  this— namely,  that 
there  was  no  oth^  valuation  upon  which 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  first  fruits  and 
tenths,  except  that  of  Henry  the  8th.  That 
objection  was  now  no  longer  applicable, 
because  in  the  year  1835,  a  new  valuation 
was  made  by  the  clergy  themselves,  who 
were  not  likely  to  over  estimate  the  amount 
of  their  livings.  The  hon.  Gentleman  read 
an  extract  from  a  work  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
who  had  instituted  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  management  and  appbcation  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  Wales,  with  the 
view  of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  dissent 
in  the  principality.     Mr.  Johnes  said  ;-— 

"  The  first-fruits  and  tenths,  since  they  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  tlie  clergv,  have  been  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  rich  clergy,  but 
for  the  poor  clergy  they  have  done  scarcely 
anythiog.  What  will  be  thought  when  it  is 
stated,  that  a  vast  portion  of  these  reveoues 
have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  land  ?  I  say  added  to  their 
wealth,  for  such  is  practically  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving thero,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
charge  of  paying  their  own  carates.  Of  all 
the  abuses  in  the  Church,  the  grossest  is  the 
system  of  relieving  bishops  and  sinecurists 
from  the  maintenance  of  their  own  carates  by 
grants  oat  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  All  the 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon  which  be- 
long to  the  bishops,  the  dean,  and  the  arch- 
deacon, exhibit  these  abases.  We  are  not  to 
consider  the  present  possessors  of  these  bene- 
fices as  the  authors  of  tiie  abuses  alluded  to; 
but  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  which 
has  lavished  the  funds  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
miserable  as  they  are  in  amount,  upon  not 
the  poor  livings,  but  the  rich  livings,  to  save 
the  pockets  of  the  dignitaries  and  pluralists  of 
the  Church  from  the  payment  of  their  own 
curates.  The  parishes  of  Holt  and  Iscoed, 
like  Gresford,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  who  derive  from 
them  900/.  per  annum.  Here  abuse  is  added 
to  abuse,  and  their  endowments  are  eked  out 
by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty:  The  curate  of 
Iscoed  has  an  income  of  200/.  a-year,  of  which 
no  part  whatever  is  paid  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter;  it  consists  entirely  of  Bounty  money. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
most  liberal  grants  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
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are  those  which  have  been  made  to  parishes 
in  the  hands  of  bishops  and  sinecurists. 
Amongst  the  grievances  complained  of  in 
North  Wales  are  these :  the  exemption  of  the 
wealthy  clergy  from  the  payment  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  te^iths  according  to  the  strict  ancient 
Proportions,  the  universally  low  salaries  of  the 
ishops'  curates,  and  the  practice  adopted  by 
the  (fovernors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  of  ap- 
plying the  Bounty  fund  in  relieving  the  bishops 
from  the  support  of  their  own  Curates." 

Of  course  he  pledged  himself  for  nothing 
contained  in  that  statement,  but  he  had 
inquired  diligently    as   to    whether    Mr. 
Johnes  was  a  gentleman  upon  whose  state- 
ments he  might  implicitly  rely,  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  had  answered  him 
in  the  affirmative.     He  must  also  add  that 
the  work  itself  bore  strong  internal  evidence 
of  accuracy  and  truth.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  referred  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  which  met  upon  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  evidence  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Queen  Anne  s  Bounty,   who,  upon  being 
asked  whether  a  poor  clergyman,  who  had 
only  a    single    benefice    of   60/.    a-year, 
would  have  any  better  chance  of  having 
his  living  augmented  than  the  clergyman 
who  held  two  livings,  one  of  60L  a-year 
and   the  other  of  SOOL  a-year,  answered, 
"  No ;     he    would    have   only   the   same 
chance."    He  thought  that  this  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  v/as  entitled  an  Act 
**for     the    augmentation    of    the    main- 
tenance of  the  poor  clergy ;"  and  surely 
a  pluralist  with  860/.   a-year  could  not 
fairly  come  under  that  designation.     He 
.  hoped  he  had  now  established  the  three 
propositions    he    was    anxious    to     press 
upon  the  conviction  of  the  House:  first, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Queen  Anne 
that    her    bounty   should    afford    compe- 
tent livings  for  all  the  poor  clergy— se- 
condly, that  it  had  entirely  failed  to  pro- 
duce that  effect — and,  thirdly,  that  it  was 
high  time  some  remedy  should  be  applied. 
The  remedy  he  hud  suggested  to  the  House 
he  hoped  was  conceived  in  moderation,  and 
would    receive   the    approbation  of   those 
Gentlemen  with  whom  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  CO  operate^  or  into  whose  hands 
he  should  be  very  glad   to  confide    the 
whole  matter,   because    it  was    from  no 
personal  ambition    nor  any  selfisli  object 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  it   up. 
But  finding,  year  after  year  and  age  after 
age,   the  same  abuses  going  on  and   no 
member  of  the  Church  coming  forward  to 


redress  them,  he  had  at  length  volunteered 
his  services,  impertinently  perhaps,  in  the 
cause  of  the  poorer  clergy.     He  had  only 
to  add,  that  he  looked  with  a  confident  ex- 
pectation to  receive  the   support   of   that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House.    From 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
hour  no  ministry  had  done  so  much  for  the 
Established  Church  as  the   Ministry  who 
now  held   the   reins  of  Government.     If 
anybody  doubted  the  accuracy  of  that  ob- 
servation, he  would  undertake  at  any  time 
to   make  it  good.     To  a  Ministry,  then, 
which  had  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
reform  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
he  looked  with  a  confident  expectation  of 
support,  when  he  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition so  fraught  with  justice  to  those  who 
took  the  labouring  oar  in  the  Church,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  their  holy  office 
conscientiously,    and  with   great    ability. 
He  repeated,  that  he  confidently  expected 
the  support  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  a 
period  was  now  arriving — the  coronation 
of  the  Queen — which  would  afford  them  a 
fit  opportunity  of  enabling  our  young  and 
gracious  sovereign,  Victoria,  to  give  fresh 
vitality  to  the  benevolent  principles  laid 
down  by  Queen  Anne.     He  would  not  say 
whether  the  Government  would  or  would 
not  violate  its  duty  if  it  did  not  seize  the 
approaching  occasion  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  our  present  Queen,  and  to  transmit 
her  name  to  posterity  as  an  equal  benefac- 
tress to  the  Church  with  Queen  Anne. 
When  he  said,  that  the  present  Ministry 
had  done  more  for  the  Church  than  any  Go- 
vernment since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  must  say,  that  the  reason  why  the 
same  opinion  was  not  shared  by  every  Gen« 
tleman  in  the  House,  was  this :  that  whilst 
the  present  Ministry  had  done  so  much  for 
the   Established  Church,    they  had  also, 
through  their  influence,  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  dissenting 
body  generally.     It  was  because  they  had 
not  confined  their  favours  to  any  one  par- 
ticular denomination  that  it  was  sometimes 
imputed  to  them  that  they  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church.     In  the  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill  they  had  asserted  an  im- 
portant principle,  from  which  he  was  satis- 
fied the  Church,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
community,    would  ultimately  derive  the 
highest  advantages, — he  meant  the  prin- 
ciple which  declared  that  property  rather 
than  persons  ought  to  be  made  to  conduce 
to  the  payment  of  the  clergy.    If  he  looked 
with  confidence  to  ^he  Ministerial  ode  of 
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the  House,  he  looked  with  not  the  less  con- 1 
fidence  for  support  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  where  he  saw  many  professed, 
and  he  doubted  not  very  sincere,  friends  of 
the  Church.  How  could  they  promote  its 
prosperity  or  increase  the  happiness  of  its 
members  better  than  by  acceding  to  such  a 
proposition  as  that  which  he  then  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House? 
Apologising,  with  great  sincerity,  for  the 
length  of  time  his  statement  had  occupied, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  abo- 
lishing the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  more  effectual 
rating,  and  the  better  collection  of  the 
tenths  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  clergy." 

The  SolidtoT'Generalf  although  he  could 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  hon.Friend 
by  supporting  his  motion,  felt  bound  to 
state,  that  he  did  the  most  complete  jus- 
tice to  the  sincerity  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
motives  in  bringing  the  subject  forward, 
as  well  as  to  the  temperate  tone  and 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  it  to 
the  House.  He  was  perfectly  persuaded, 
that  iu  undertaking  the  subject,  his  hon. 
Friend  had  but  one  object  in  view — that 
of  promoting  the  spiritual  happiness  of 
the  community  at  large,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  just,  legitimate,  and  useful  re- 
form. The  grounds,  however,  upon  which 
he  felt  bound  to  oppose  his  hon.  Friend's 
motion,  were  shortly  these  :  if  the  motion 
had  been  founded  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  right  and  expediency  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
Church  property  for  the  benefitof  the  com- 
munity at  large,  he  should  be  ready  to  say, 
that  he  would  give  to  such  a  subject  his 
most  serious  attention  ;  but  it  must  be  an 
attention  quite  unfettered  by  any  consi- 
deration that  might  arise  out  of  the  ques- 
tion of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  or  any  point 
that  might  arise  out  of  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne.  His  hon.  Friend,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  address,  appeared  to  have 
confounded  the  general  abstract  question 
with  the  question  of  right  under  the  sta- 
tutes of  Queen  Anne  and  the  act  of  Henry 
8lh.  In  order  to  clear  the  way  before 
him,  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  to  what  those 
statutes  really  were,  because  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  clear  to  demonstration  that 
the  clergy  had  now  under  those  statutes 


all  that  they  ever  were  entitled  to.    The 
hon.   Gentleman   was  perfectly  right  in 
saying,  that  by  a  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  8th,  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  be- 
came payable  by  the  clergy.    The  ques- 
tion, then,  was,  how  the  amount  of  the 
property  was  to  be  ascertained ;  and  the 
statute  provided,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  value  of  livings. 
The  Commissioners  were  directed  to  make 
their  return  in  a  certain  specified  form ; 
and  from  the  return  so  made,  the  value  of 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  was  to  be  taken. 
From  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
8th,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
it  were  intended  that  the  amount  of  the 
value  then  ascertained  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  amount  of  value  that  should  remain 
fixed  and  unalterable,  or  whether  it  were 
intended  that  the  Crown  from  time  to  time 
should  direct  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue 
fresh  commissions,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  amount  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  keep 
pace  with  the  general  increased  value  of 
property.     His  hon.  Friend  maintained, 
that  the  latter  was  the  intention  of  the  act ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  he  (the 
Solicitor- General)  would  assume  that  it 
was    so.     He    would  assume,   that  the 
Crown  had  the  right,  from  time  to  time, 
to  issue  fresh  commissions ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  had  never  done  so.  When  Queen 
Anne  came  to  the  throne,  she  had  the 
right,  subject,  of  course,  to   the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament,  to  deal  with  these 
first  fruits  and  tenths ;  and,  being  so  enti- 
tled, she  exercised  her  right,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  corporation 
which  she  then  established  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  the  income  of  small  bene- 
fices. It  was  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
whereby  Queen  Anne  gave  up  this  fund, 
that  the  value  should  be  taken  at  the  old 
and  not  at  the  increased  rate ;  that  was 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.     There- 
fore, if  his  hon.  Friend  were  to  succeed  in 
showing  that  there  ought,  by  the  statute 
of  Henry  8th.,  to  be  a  new  valuation  from 
time  to  time,  the  result  would  be,  that  the 
surplus  would  belong  to  the  Crown,  and 
not  to  the  poor  clergy.    He  was  aware  that 
his  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  an  opinion 
of  Lord  Eldon,  expressive  of  some  doubt  as 
tothcconstructionputupontheactofQueen 

Anne.  Now,  it  was  his  fortune  for  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  practise  before  that 
learned  judge,  and  be  believed  there  wy^x 
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was  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  not  the 
pleasure  of  that  learned  judge,  from  his 
great  ingenuity,  to  justify  the  expression 
of  a  doubt.  He  believed,  that  if  that 
learned  Lord  had  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  character  of  Henry  8th.  himself,  he 
would  say  of  him,  "  That  some  of  his 
opinions  were,  perhaps,  rather  harsh  and 
arbitrary."  What,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
meaning  of  any  doubt  on  the  present  sub- 
ject? When  a  bond  was  given,  it  was  to 
conclude  the  subject,  and  even  to  set  forth 
what  the  sum  of  money  was  that  should  be 
secured  by  that  bond.  The  act  said,  that 
a  bond  should  be  required  for  the  payment 
of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  which 
said  first  fruits  and  tenths  should  be  paid 
according  to  such  rates  and  proportions 
only  as  heretofore  they  had  been  paid. 
But  if  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  subsequent  acts  had 
entirely  and  in  the  most  distinct  manner 
removed  all  such  doubts.  It  appeared  to 
him  perfectly  clear,  therefore  that  upon 
the  law  of  the  case,  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  now  receivable  by  the  governors  of 
Queen  Anne*s  bounty  were  exactly  the 
same  which  they  always  had  received,  and 
as  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  in 
answer  to  a  similar  motion  to  the  present, 
the  governors  of  Queen's  Anne's  bounty  at 
the  present  day  had  no  more  power  than 
his  hon.  Friend  had  to  alter  by  one  farthing 
the  amount  of  the  sum  so  received.  That 
being  so,  the  question  was  whether  or  not 
it  were  fit  that  some  alteration  should  be 
made.  But  if  any  alteration  were  to  be 
made,  it  must  be  made  irrespective  of 
Queen's  Anne's  bounty.  It  must  be  by 
some  such  measure  has  had  been  adopted 
in  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  temporalities 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree fettered  or  encumbered  by  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne.  He, 
therefore,  felt  himself  bound  in  justice  to 
give  his  opposition  to  the  present  motion. 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight  said  :  Having  been 
personally  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
say  a  few  words;  and  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man distinctly  states,  that  his  intention  is 
to  apply  his  substitute  for  tenths,  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  the  same  purposes 
to  which  the  tenths  are  now  applied, 
namely,  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  I  cannot  but  ofier  him  my  humble 
support.  Had  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  not  been  &;reat,had  there  not  been 
a  great  number  of  mioisters  inadequately 


provided  for, — had  there  not  been  on  all 
sides,  a  loud  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  extension  of  spiritual  instruction,  we 
might  have  been  content  to  sufTer  things 
to  remain  as  they  are;  but  when  we  know 
that  there  are  not  less  than  3,528  bene- 
fices under  150/.  a-year,  that  there  are 
2,878  benefices  on  which  there  is  no  house 
of  residence,  and  that  the  actual  produce 
of  the  tenths,  by  the  help  of  which  this 
state  of  things  has  to  be  amended,  averages 
only  14,000/.  a- year,  is  it  not  manifest 
that  it  is  most  desirable  to  increase  that 
fund,  if  it  can  be  done  without  injustice? 
And,  I  must  confess,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  completely  borne  out  by  the 
fact  when  he  states,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  tenths  are  levied  is  most  unsa- 
tisfactory—for not  only  does  it  bear  no 
reference  to  the  original  impost, — not  only 
does  it  bear  no  reference  to  the  present 
value  of  the  benefices,  but  it  is  most  un* 
equal  in  its  pressure  and  distribution. 
Out  of  10,498  benefices,  only  4,898  pay 
tenths  at  all ;  and  those  which  do  pay, 
only  pay  according  to  what  was  the  value 
of  the  benefices  in  the  time  of  Henry  8th. 
How  immensely  those  benefices  have  in- 
creased in  value  since  that  time,  the  House 
has  already  heard.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
few  extracts  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Commissioners  in  1835,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Liber  Valorum,  confirm 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Genile- 
man.  I  find,  for  example^  that  Halsal, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  8th  was  worth 
24/.  lis.  5i(/.,  in  the  time  of  William  4th 
is  worth  3,095/.  a-year.  Stanhope,  for- 
merly 67/.  6f.  8c/.  isnow  4,875/.  Hawar- 
den,  661.  6$.  ^d.  now  3,286/.  VVinwtck, 
102/.  9s.  9Jd.  now  4,220/.  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  89/.  18$.  i^d.  now  3,346.  Dod- 
dington,  22/.  5s.  Oc/.  now  7,781/.  Lam- 
beth, 32/.  15^.  7id.  now  2.481/.  Clap- 
ham,  8/.  10s.  Od.  now  1,299/.  When  the 
change  of  value  is  so  immense,  if  it  be, 
as,  after  the  statement  of  her  Majesty's 
Solicitor-General,  I  must  not  deny  it  to 
be,  consonant  to  law,  is  it  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  that  the  tenths  paid  now 
should  be  the  same  as  when  the  benefices 
were  of  so  little  comparative  value  ?  But 
this  is  not  all — the  payment  is  not  only 
disproportionate :  it  is  also  unequal.  The 
benefices  have  by  no  means  increased  in 
equal  proportion.  Mines,  manufactures, 
harbours,  agricultural  improvements,  have 
greatly  added  to  the  value  of  some  livings, 
wiuUt   others,  lesa   fortunately  circum^ 
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stancedy  have  increased  in  notbing  like  the 
same  ratio ;  yet  the  benefice  which  has 
increased  fifty- fold,  may  pay  no  more 
tenths  than  tne  one  which  has  only  in- 
creased twenty-fold.  Some  benefices  are 
altogether  exempted,  whilst  others  of 
inferior  value  remain  in  charge.  By  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  all  benefices  not 
worth  more  than  50L  a-year,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  tenths- 
many  of  these  are  now  worth  300/.  a-year, 
whilst  many  of  those,  which  in  the  time  of 
Anne  were  worth  just  above  501,  a-year, 
and  which,  therefore,  were  not  exempted, 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  in 
the  same  proportion.  But  her  Majesty's 
Solicitor- General  tells  us  that,  however 
different  may  be  the  value,  however  un- 
equal the  burthen,  the  book  was  finally 
closed  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  and  cannot  be 
opened  again.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  Act  of  Anne  says,  that  all  benefices 
remaining  in  charge  shall  continue  to  pay 
their  tenths  according  to  such  rates  and 
proportions  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  before-*-which  expression  has  ever 
since  been  construed  to  mean,  according 
to  the  valuation  made  in  the  time  of 
Henry  8th ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  another  clause,  which, 
speaking  of  the  first  fruits  of  bishops,  says 
they  shall  continue  to  pay  the  same  as 
before,  because  what  they  pay  is  not  far 
from  the  real  value.  Having  regard  to 
this  expression,  should  it  not  appear  that 
it  must  have  been  imagined  that  the  tenths 
were  also  much  nearer  the  real  value  than 
was  actually  the  case  ?  and  the  real  value 
was  not  ascertained,  because  a  return  was 
only  demanded  of  such  livings  as  were  at 
that  time  below  the  valujB  of  50/.  a-year. 
Admitting,  however,  this  law  to  be  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  1  am  not  aware  that 
Parliament,  having  once  legislated  on  the 
subjecty  cannot  legislate  again ;  that  Par- 
liament, after  the  lapse  of  above  a  cen- 
tury, is  precluded  from  again  considering 
the  question.  If  a  case  of  injustice  and 
unfairness  is  made  out,  1  cannot  admit 
that  the  door  to  amendment  is  irrevocably 
closed •  But  I  am  asked,  where  is  the 
justice  of  taxing  a  particular  kind  of  pro- 
perty ?  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  impose  a  new  tax,  but  to  adjust  one 
which  exists  at  present;  and  in  the  second 
place,  I  frankly  confess  that,  in  faro  con^ 
scientia,  I  consider  no  Church  property, 
not  even  advowsons,  or  lay  tithes,  to  be 
lOicoiiditioBal  property.    Ail  Church  pro- 


perty partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  condition  of  spi* 
ritual  instruction.  Firmly  opposed  as  1 
am,  and  ever  shall  be,  to  the  secular  prin- 
ciple ;  firmly  opposed  as  I  am,  to  every 
thing  like  spoliation,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
changes  within  the  Church  herself,  which 
would  be  calculated  to  increase  her  effi- 
ciency. I  cannot  belong  to  the  Noli  me 
tangere  school ;  who,  if  they  pushed  their 
principle  to  the  extreme,  might  at  once 
be  surrounded  by  victims  of  plethora,  and 
of  destitution.  The  precedent,  which  has 
been  adduced  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of 
what  was  done  in  Irelsnd,  appears  to  me 
exactlv  in  point,  and,  indeed,  that  gra- 
duated scale  was  the  example  which  is 
recommended  for  imitation  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  The  proposition  before  the 
House  interferes  with  the  income  of  no 
living  person,  because  it  would  only  take 
effect  on  a  real  presentation.  It  relieves 
all  the  clergy  from  the  inconvenient  and 
expensive  burthen  of  first  fruits.  It  re- 
lieves all  benefices  of  300/.  a-year  from 
tenths  altogether-— and  it  proposes  that 
the  tenths  of  benefices  above  that  value, 
should  be  commuted  for  a  per  centage,  the 
amount  of  which  is  left  for  the  decision  of 
the  House.  About  the  amount  of  that 
per  centage  I  am  not  so  anxious  as  that  it 
should  be  equal.  I  certainly  am  of  opin- 
ion that,  in  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  the  poor  livings,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  require  of  the  larger  living^,  something 
more  like  their  original  liabilities,  in  aid  of 
the  unrequited  labourers  in  the  vineyard. 
But  1  candidly  acknowledge  that,  whilst 
I  wish  to  assist  the  poorer  clergy,  it  is  no 
part  of  my  wish  to  hurt  or  humiliate  any ; 
or  to  reduce  the  Church  of  England  to  tne 
level  of  her  northern  sister.  The  Church 
which  has  been  preferred  by  the  people  of 
England,  has  much  less  decoration  about 
her  than  the  Catholic,  but  something  more 
than  the  Presbyterian i  and  in  my  mind, 
has  caught  the  happy  mean  between  the 
two  extremes ;  nor  will  I  lend  myself  to 
any  thing  which  would  materially  change 
her  character,  or  alter  her  position.  But, 
the  poor  livings  may  be  assisted  without 
materially  affecting  the  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery of  the  Ecclesiastical  profession.  The 
tax  may  be  made  more  equal  without 
being  oppressive  to  any,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory  system  may  easily  be  introduced. 
Even  in  the  moderate  way  in  which  I 
should  deiire  to  prooeedi  a  considentU^ 
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addition  to  the  funds  for  the  poor  livings 
may  be  obtained.  But  we  shall  still  want 
whatever  more  can  be  obtained  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  new  Churches, 
and  the  ever  growing  spiritual  wants  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

Mr./Ttiiite  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  trouble  the  House  to  divide  on  this 
occasion »  because  it  was  perfectly  evident 
from  what  the  Solicitor-General  had  said, 
that  there  was  no  power  of  proceeding  in 
the  way  his  hon.  Friend  had  suggested. 
It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  bill  and  new  model  these 
matters  altogether;  but  did  his  hon. 
Friend  think  that  the  Government,  after 
their  proceedings  of  yesterday  and  the  few 
previous  days,  in  which  they  had  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  continue  pluralities 
in  the  Church,  and  to  deprive  the  poorer 
clergy  of  those  means  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  it  in  their  power  to  give  them— 
did  he  think  that  such  a  Government  would 
at  all  listen  to  his  common  sense  view  of 
this  question  ?  It  was  only  a  repetition  of 
the  late  trials  he  and  a  few  others  had  in 
vain  made,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
act  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense 
in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Church.  Could  any  man  consider  the 
Government  to  be  sincere  in  their  wish  to 
put  the  Church  upon  an  equitable  footing 
after  the  changes  that  had  recently  taken 
place.  The  commutation  of  tithes  had 
given  to  the  Church,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  no  less  than  3,500,000/. 
a-year,  but  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  believed 
would  amount  to  more  than  4^500,000/. 
a-year.  If,  having  that  immense  amount 
to  deal  with,  there  was  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  Church  to  enable  every  in- 
cumbent in  the  country  to  possess  an 
income  of  200/.  a-year,  it  was  at  this 
moment  perfectly  practicable  for  them  to 
raise  every  small  living  to  that  value.  He 
considered,  therefore,  that  the  Govern, 
ment  and  those  who  pretended  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  Church  were  to  blame  for 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
in  regard  to  Church  livings,  because  they 
reftts^  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
that  were  in  their  power  for  removing  the 
grievance,  and  it  was  almost  a  farce  for 
him  and  those  who  concurred  in  his  views 
to  attempt  to  proceed  further  until  they 
could  obtain  a  majority  on  the  question. 

Mr.  James  Stewart  was  of  opinion,  that 
ynder  the  statute  of  Annei  a  Commission 


could  be  issued  at  this  day.  If  so,  then, 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  g^ve  everything 
that  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  by  the 
statute  of  Heury  the  8th ;  and  so  far  from 
the  latter  Act  being  repealed  by  Queen 
Anne's  Act,  it  was  by  the  second  section 
expressly  confirmed  ;  and  he  contended, 
that  every  right  that  was  possessed  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  the  8th  existed  at 
the  present  day  under  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  did  not  think,  that  because  a 
general  inquiry  was  pending,  that  they 
were  not  to  have  a  particular  inquiry  into 
the  particular  grievance  arising  out  of 
these  revenues. 

Mr.  Croulburn  entirely  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen 
tleman,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  view  taken  on  the  subject  of 
first  fruits  and  tenths  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds.  He  denied  that  Parliament  had 
any  authority  or  power  to  take  away  those 
imposts  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
money  to  the  use  of  poor  clergymen.  He 
asked  if  hon.  Gentlemen  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  original  position,  and 
whether  they  had  weighed  the  efiTect 
which  this  motion,  if  successful,  would 
have  on  other  questions  connected  with 
the  same  subject?  He  did  not  believe, 
that  any  man  who  had  attended  to  the 
early  circumstances  under  which  first  fruits 
and  tenths  were  imposed  could  approve  of 
the  tax.  But  by  whom  was  this  tax  im- 
posed ?  Why,  by  the  Pope ;  and  it  was 
by  him  collected,  notwithstanding  Parlia- 
ment and  the  clergy  had  constantly  de- 
clared, that  its  imposition  was  an  act  of 
great  injustice.  It  was  well  known,  that 
more  than  half  the  tax  was  never  paid, 
and  if  so,  how  could  it  be  asserted,  that  in 
Roman  Catholic  times  the  payment  was 
made  according  to  the  full  value.  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  this  tax  was 
taken  by  the  Crown ;  but  Queen  Anne 
restored  it  to  the  Church  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  now  applied — namely^  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings.  The 
question  whether  or  not  a  property  tax 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  generally  im- 
posed was  one  which  must  depend  upon 
a  very  different  footing  from  the  subject 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  From  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds'  own  showing,  it  would 
appear,  that  to  adopt  his  principle  would 
be  to  raise  the  taxation  on  this  description 
of  property  from  13,000/.  per  annum  to 
about  250,000/.  He  concurred  with  the 
hon,  and  learned   Solicitor-General    ii^ 
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thinkiog,  that  the  discastion  of  the  qQe«« 
tion  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  afforded  no 
argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds.  That  hon. 
Member  contended,  that  because  many  of 
those  livings  varied  considerably  from 
what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
8th,  therefore  the  taxation  should  be  aug- 
mented; but  he  did  not  see  that  any 
argument  had  been  adduced  to  support 
that  proposition.  It  was  well  known,  that 
there  were  many  properties  bound  in  a 
similar  way,  and  subject  to  burthens  which 
bore  a  comparatively  greater  proportion 
to  their  value  than  these  burthens  did  in 
their  present  state  of  improved  value. 
Now,  surely  no  one  would  attempt  to  say, 
that  a  proposition  to  increase  the  burthens 
on  such  property  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
old  lease  and  proportionately  to  the  pre- 
sent value  could  for  one  moment  be  sup- 
ported. Surely  the  analogy  was  complete, 
and  if  they  increased  the  burthens  that 
were  fixed  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th 
to  the  present  improved  value,  he  did  not 
see  on  what  principle  they  could  refuse  to 
subject  other  property,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  additional  taxation.  Well, 
then,  there  was  another  point.  According 
to  the  law  of  this  country  advowsons  were 
considered  to  be  private  property.  Thev 
were  repeatedly  sold,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  individuals  purchased  that 
description  of  property  on  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  which  told  them  that  this  was 
a  very  safe  investment  of  property ;  and 
on  what  ground  could  the  House  feel 
justified  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  that 
property  f  He,  on  the  grounds  he  had 
stated,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds, 
objected  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  and  fully  concurred  in  the 
view  of  the  law  respecting  the  question 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Solicitor- 
General.  That  view  was  not  new  to  him. 
At  various  times,  in  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
property  of  the  Church,  he  had  expressed 
the  same  opinions.  However,  he  would, 
on  the  present  occasion,  be  content  to  rest 
the  argument  of  the  case  upon  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  repeating  his  de- 
termination to  oppose  the  motion. 

House  divided: — Ayes  48;  Noes  27: 
Majority  21. 

List  qf  Ihe  Ayss. 


Agltonby,  H.  A. 
Barnard,  E«  G. 


BeweSjT. 
Blake,  W.  J. 


Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
Butler,  hoD.  Colonel 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Collier,  J. 
Curry,  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lu8hington,C. 
Marsland^  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Pease,  J. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  M. 


Pryme,  G. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Thornley,  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
White,  A. 
While,  L. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLEnS. 

Batnes,  E. 
Knight,  G. 


List  of  ihe  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Bagge,  W. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bmghes,  W.  H.  L. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Estcoart,  T. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Goulburn,  rt  hon.  H. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  h.  Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Houston,  C. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  IL 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 


NichoU,  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmers  ton,  Viscount 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pusey,  P. 

Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Thomson,  right  hon. 

C.  P. 
Vivian,  J.  £• 
Wood,C. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  F. 
Solicitor-General,  the 


Mr.  Baines  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  certainly  had  not  antici- 
pated the  result  at  which  the  House  by  its 
division  just  now  had  arrived.  He  owned 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ashton  (Mr.  Hindley)  and  others  who 
ordinarily  supported  most  zealously  her 
Majesty's  Government,  vote  against  them 
on  this  occasion,  and  leave  no  less  than 
four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  such  a  minority. 
His  objections  to  the  motion  might  be 
confined  to  two  or  three  sentences.  He 
objected  to  the  levying  a  property  tax  upon 
one  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds.  Again,  he 
objected  because  such  a  tax  would  be  an 
absolute  and  unvarying  tax,  unlike  the 
former  general  property  tax.  The  only 
point  in  the  spoech  by  which  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Leeds  had  advanced  his  views 
was,  that  even  under  existing  statutes,  it 
was  competent  to  deal  as  he  proposed  with 
first  fruits  and  tenths  without  the  aid  of 
any  further  act  of  Parliament.  In  reply 
to  that  position,  he  placed  his  reliance  and 
confidence  in  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
(the  Solicitor-General),  and  if  he  required 
any  confirmation  of  that  view  of  the  law, 
he  could  cite  the  opinions  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  of  Mr. 
Justice  Crampton.  If  still  higher  authori- 
ties were  required,  he  would  call  in  aid  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Coke  and  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  and  from  all  these  authorities 
he  drew  the  conclusion  that  until  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  no 
person  ever  contended  that  the  existing 
law  unaltered  would  give  the  right  of  inter- 
ference which  the  hon.  Member  contended 
for.  But  the  hon.  Member  had  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  expedient,  if 
the  existing  law  were  insufficient,  to  create 
a  new  law ;  and  in  aid  of  that  argument 
the  hon.  Member  had  read  a  long  list  of 
livings,  with  their  value  as  set  down  in  the 
King's  books,  with  their  present  value,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  value  of  some  was 
formerly  300/.  to  400/.,  and  that  now  they 
were  3,000/.,  to  4,000/.  This  was  quite 
unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  were  very 
wella(/  captandum.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however  degrading  the  considera- 
tion might  be,  that  advowsons  had  been 
made  the  matter  of  sale  and  purchase  in 
the  same  way  as  manors  and  other  property, 
and  the  purchases  had  been  made  on  the 
calculation  that  the  payment  out  of  first 
fruits  was  fixed  and  invariable.  He  would 
not  take  this  subject  further  out  of  the' 
hands  of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  go  to  another  division  without 
thus  shortly  expressing  the  general  view  he 
took  of  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
say  only  one  word  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  He  had  voted  in  the  minority  on 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
simply  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the 
learned  Solicitor-General,  that^  even  as- 
suming the  subject  must  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  clergy,  the 
House  had  no  right  to  put  that  construc- 
tion on  the  acts  which  was  suggested.  He 
had  heard  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  in  the  slightest  degree  tended 
to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  pro- 


position; but  at  the  same  time  undonbt- 
ediy  on  the  previous  discusions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject,  the  same  rale  had 
been  laid  down  which  had  this  evening 
been  stated  to  the  House.  It  was  shown 
that,  under  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  par- 
ties were  protected  and  it  was  not  just  to 
draw  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds,  either  by  legal  or  logical  rea- 
soning. Rut  the  House  had  decided  the 
question  of  going  into  Committee,  and  he 
should  therefore  like  to  know  what  the 
hon.  Member  expected  from  it.  The  mo- 
tion it  was  true,  had  been  carried,  but  un- 
less coupled  with  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  it  imported  nothing.  It  was  **  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing the  first  fruits  of  the  clergy  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  more  effectual  rating 
and  better  collecting  of  the  tenths  ap- 
plicable to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy."  But  it  would  be  a  question 
whether  this  were  intended  to  apply  to 
the  existing  tenths  or  to  those  which  might 
be  established  under  any  new  scheme. 
He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  the  better  way  to  decide  the  question 
and  not  to  divide  again  on  the  question  of 
going  into  Committee;  for,  as  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  carried,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  Baines  observed  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  were  certain  resolutions  to  be  pro« 
posed,  which  was  already  prepared. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  presumed  that  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  propose  the  resolu- 
tions in  committee.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  supposed,  from  the  few  observations 
he  had  already  n}ade,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member.  The 
matter  would  be  fully  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee, and  he  would  then  express  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained. 

The  Speaker  left  the  chair.  House  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  Batnes  said,  that  after  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
it  scarcely  seemed  necessary  that  he  should 
detain  the  House  by  any  further  state- 
ments. His  object  was  to  submit  to  the 
House  in  Committee  certain  resolutions 
which  he  had  taken  care  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  hon.  Member  before 
he  moved  them,  lie  would  now  hand  the 
resolutions  to  the  Chairman,  with  a  desire 
that  they  should  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  Committee,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
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Committee  to  deal  with  them  as  it  thought 
proper.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  UDiversity  of  Oxford,  appeared  to 
have  fallen  into  an  error,  which  he  must 
correct.  He  appeared  to  have  roiscon« 
ceived  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  think  that  the  tax  was  to  be  an 
unvarying  tax.  That  subject,  however, 
was  left  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

The  first  resolution  was  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — *'  That  it  is  expedient, 
that  a  better  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Wales  should  be 
afforded  than  that  which  at  present  exists, 
to  be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the 
said  Church.'' 

Mr.  Estcourtf  without  meaning  at  all 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed, would  suggest  to  the  Committee 
the  propriety  of  the  Chairman  reporting 
progress  on  receiving  the  resolutions  to  be 
proposed,  and  of  asking  leave  to  sit 
again ;  and  he  should  conclude  the  obser- 
vations which  he  had  to  make,  with  a 
motion  to  that  effect.  Many  hon.  Gentle- 
men he  knew  were  impressed  with  the 
same  feeling,  that  it  was  impossible  under 
the  old  law  such  a  proposition  as  that 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  could  be  car 
ried,  and  he  thought,  that  after  the  opi 
nion  expressed  by  the  learned  Solicitor- 
General,  there  was  no  question  that  the 
law  was  as  they  supposed.  He  could  not 
but  express  his  surprise,  that  so  many  had 
voted  with  the  hon.  Member,  because  if 
one  proposition  were  more  doubtful  and 
important  than  another,  it  was  the  propo- 
sition which  that  hon.  Member  had  made, 
that  this  was  an  adjustment  only  of  the 
old  tax,  and  not  the  introduction  of  anew' 
tax.  He  believed,  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  out  of  the  10,400  livings  there  were 
only  4,300  which  did  pay  tenths,  and  yet 
the  imposing  the  tax  on  all  livings  above 
the  value  of  300/.  a-year,  was  called  only 
an  adjustment  of  it.  There  were  already 
many  livings  of  this  value,  and  some  below 
this  value,  which  now  paid  the  tenths; 
and  could  the  application  of  the  tax  to 
some  new  cases,  and  the  removal  of  it 
from  other  cases,  be  called  merely  an  ad- 
justment of  the  old  system  ?  It  was  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  into  the  whole 
question  at  thatmoment;  and  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  moving,  that  the  Chair- 
man should  report  progress  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 


Mr.  Hnme  said,  that  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  University  would 
apply  if  any  difference  of  opinion  existed 
on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  now  before 
the  House.  The  resolution,  however,  was 
merely  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  better 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  should  be  afforded  than 
that  which  at  present  exists^  to  be  derived 
from  the  revenues  of  the  said  Church.'* 
He  would  ask  whether  any  hon.  Member 
could  do  otherwise  than  agree  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  ?  If  that  were 
carried  perhaps  no  objection  would  be 
offered  to  the  course  suggesteji  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeas  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  politic 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
when  on  the  face  of  the  case  the  House 
would  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  ?  [^No,  no!]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  said  "  no,no !"  but  he  should 
like  to  know  how  they  accounted  for  the 
very  general  absence  even  of  their  own 
friends,  when  a  subject  of  so  much  import 
tance  was  to  be  discussed  ?  But  supposing 
there  was  no  surprise  in  the  matter,  then 
he  had  objections  to  urge  against  the 
motion  ;  but  he  should  at  the  same  time 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Member,  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  would  gain  very  little 
by  taking  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  the 
resolutions  which  he  proposed  to  bring 
forward.  The  hon.  Member,  by  adopting 
the  course  suggested,  would  lose  nothing, 
for  he  might  at  a  future  time  obtain  a  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  the  subject,  the 
course  proposed  being  merely,  that  the 
Committee  should  now  rise,  and  that  the 
Chairman  should  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  however, 
said,  *'  Let  us  pass  this  resolution  now, 
and  take  the  others  at  another  time;"  but 
he  thought  that  the  course  recommended 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  more  simple,  and  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  for  the  Committee  to  adopt 
one  resolution,  and  to  leave  the  others  to 
be  confirmed  at  some  future  time.  For  his 
own  part,  too,  he  should  be  extremely 
unwilling  to  give  his  sanction  to  resolu- 
tions on  which  a  measure  might  be  framed, 
and  which,  from  the  loose  manner  in 
which  they  might  be  worded,  perhaps 
would  not  carry  out  his  views.  He 
thought,  then,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
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the  hon.  Member  to  accede  to  the  suggr^- 
tion  thrown  out  by'  the  hon.  Member 
opposite. 

Mr.  Cayley  would  also  recommend  the 
course  suggested  by  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman who  last  spoke.  He  had  had 
great  pleasure  in  voting  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  in  favour  of  his  ori- 
ginal motion,  and  although  at  present  he 
saw  no  ground  tor  adopting  one  only  of 
several  resolutions,  yet  he  must  protest 
against  the  suggestion  of  there  being  any 
surprise. 

Sir  R.  H.  Ingiis  differed  entirely  from 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  resolu- 
tions, and  although  the  beginning  of  that 
which  was  now  proposed  to  be  adopted 
did  not  certainly  present  any  point  very 
decidedly  to  be  objected  to,  yet  the  last 
clause  wnich  it  contained,  that  the  funds 
were  **  to  be  derived  from  the  sajd 
Church/'  was  one  to  which  he  could  not 
agree.  He  should  support  the  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Aglionby  agreed,  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  should  be 
postponed,  but  not  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  that  had  been  urged  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  namely,  that 
the  House  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 
He  denied,  that  this  was  the  case,  for 
the  notice  had  been  on  the  books  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  it  had  that  night  been  a 
considerable  time  under  discussion,  and, 
therefore,  the  friends  of  the  Church  had 
ample  opportunity  of  being  present  if  they 
had  thought  fit.  Rather,  however,  than 
prejudice  the  question  he  would  recom- 
mend his  hon.  Friend  to  consent  to  the 
Chairman  reporting  progress.  The  truth 
was  that  100,000/.  a- year  had  been  voted 
for  several  vears  as  an  addition  to  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  until  a  stop  was  put  to 
this  grant  by  the  exertions  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kilkenny.  It 
was  made  on  the  ground,  that  the  Church 
was  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  its 
poorer  clergy,  and  he  could  only  consider 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter  as  getting 
money  under  false  pretences. 

Mr.  Baines  denied,  that  he  had  done 
anything  that  could  be  construed  into 
taking  the  House  by  surprise,  for  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose 
his  resolutions  upwards  of  three  months 
ago.  He  had  no  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
any  paltry  advantage  by  proposing  his 


resolutions  at  that  moment,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  were  more  consonant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  House,  he  would  consent  to  the 
Chairman  reporting  progress,  and  asking 
leave  to  sit  again,  and  to  let  all  the  reso- 
lutions stand  over  for  consideration  on  a 
f  ture  occasion. 

Mr.  Freshjield  said,  that  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary sense  there  was  no  surprise,  but 
in  point  of  fact  there  had  been.  When 
hon.  Members  saw  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  withdraw  his  motion, 
it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  success  for  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds,  and  that  if  left  to 
itself  it  would  defeat  itself.  He  believed 
that  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  greater 
number  of  Members  who  were  now  absent 
from  the  House,  and  that  that  feeling 
would  be  testified  by  the  House  when  this 
question  was  again  brought  under  discus- 
sion. 

House  resumed-^Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Channel  Fisheries.]  Sir  R,  Peel 
wished  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  settle  the 
international  question  between  England 
and  France  as  to  the  mutual  rights  of 
fishing  in  the  waters  on  the  coasts  of  the 
two  countries,  and,  also,  as  to  the  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries. 
This  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
containing  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  If  anything 
like  a  bad  feeling  should  arise  between 
the  two  countries  the  most  evil  conse- 
quences might  spring  out  of  this  question, 
small  as  the  matter  might  now  appear 
to  be. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  the  first 
question  had  been  referred  to  Commis- 
sioners that  had  been  appointed  by  the 
two  countries,  and  which  met  at  Gran- 
ville ;  they  had  not  yet  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  but  some  matters 
that  had  grown  up  had  been  referred  to 
the  respective  governments.  There  was 
still  a  larger  question  on  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries  which  had  not  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners,  but  com- 
munications had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  two  governments,  but  he  did 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  going  into  any 
explanations  on  the  subject  at  present. 

The  Yeomanry.]    .Mr.  jR,  Palmer 
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moved  for  a  *'  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
state  of  efficacy  of  the  Wooldey  troop  of 
Berkshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  on  its  in- 
spection in  the  year  1837/'  He  wished, 
in  moving  for  this  return,  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  made  the  motion. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates  a  question  had  been  put 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cambridge  University,  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  Government  had  retained  the 
Hungerford  Berkshire  troop,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  three  others  which  belonged 
to  that  county.  It  was  then  stated,  that 
the  selection  was  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  inspecting  officer  having 
been  more  favourable  with  respect  to  the 
Hungerford  corps  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  statement  had  given  the  officers  of 
the  rejected  corps  considerable  annoy- 
ance, and  they  had  requested  him  to  move 
for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  inspecting 
officer,  which  report  recorded  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  corps  in  1827.  He  could 
not  read  the  report  of  the  field  officer  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  these  corps,  but  he 
would  read  bis  opinion,  as  expressed  in  a 
private  letter.  He  said,  *'  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
inspected.  Your  corps  equalled  all  in 
general  practice,  and  excelled  them  in  one 
thing,  the  compactness  of  their  move- 
ments. I  beg  you  to  return  my  thanks 
to  the  men,  and  to  state  that  I  shall  make 
a  full  report  in  the  proper  quarter."  The 
officers  complained,  then,  of  observations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  House,  in- 
consistent with  this  address,  and  that  was 
his  reason  for  moving  for  a  copy  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  F.  Maule  denied,  that  he  had 
sought  to  fix  any  imputation  upon  the 
character  of  the  troop  in  question.     The 

E resent  motion  was  one,  however,  to  which 
e  could  not  accede,  not  from  any  in- 
convenience which  would  result  to  the 
Government  from  the  production  of  the 
report,  but  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  inconvenient  to  the  inspecting 
officers  either  of  the  Yeomanry  or  of  any 
other  force  that  their  confidential  com- 
munications to  Government  should  be 
made  public.  He  was  not  aware,  that 
on  the  occasion  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  referred,  he  had  drawn  any  invidi- 
ous distinction.  He  trusted  he  never  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  comparisons 
which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  per- 
VOLXLII.    {TSS,) 


sons  out  of  that  House,  who  could  not 
be  there  to  defend  themselves;  and  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member,  that  he 
had  not  drawn  any  such  distinction  be- 
tween one  particular  troop  of  Yeomanry 
and  another,  belonging  to  the  county 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  represented. 
The  only  distinction  he  had  drawn  was 
between  •*  very  good,  and  good"  These 
two  corps — the  Wooldey  and  the  Hunger- 
ford, were  inspected  by  difierent  field 
officers ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Hun- 
gerford had  once  been  called  out  to  aid 
the  civil  power,  when  the  Wooldey  had 
not,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
ought  to  be  retained.  This  was  the  spe- 
cial ground  for  retaining  this  troop,  and 
no  reference  whatever  was  had  to  indi- 
viduals. At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  he  was  not  aware  on  what  occasion 
the  corps  was  called  out.  He  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  production  of 
Colonel  Reid's  report,  only,  that  com- 
munications of  that  nature  were  consi- 
dered of  a  private  character,  and  if 
they  were  to  be  submitted  to  public 
inspection  he  was  apprehensive  it  would 
be  found  very  difficult  to  find  officers  to 
discharge  this  duty.  He  considered  such 
reports  to  be  confidential,  in  the  same 
manner  as  reports  of  generals  inspecting 
regiments  were  considered  confidential  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  He  trusted  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
explanation. 

Mr.  Goulbuni  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen« 
tlemaa  the  Member  for  Elgin  having, 
during  the  discussion  upon  the  Ordnance 
Estimates,  stated  as  a  reason  for  disband- 
ing a  troop  of  the  West  Essex  yeomanry, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Waltbam  powder-mills,  that  the  works 
themselves  furnished  a  sufficient  defence, 
he  was  induced  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, not  for  the  production  of  a  confi- 
dential communication,  but  for  the  report 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  complete  power  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  at  the  Waltham 
powder- works  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  useless  the  maintenance  of  a  troop 
of  yeomanry  cavalry.  The  old  rule  of 
the  House  was,  that  no  Minister  should 
refer  tO'  any  document  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  if  required  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  would  allow  him  to  say,  that 
when  allusion  was  made  to  confidential 
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oommunications,  it  sbould  be  done  with 
some  little  discretion. 

Mr.  F.  Maule  said,  that  the  communi- 
cation which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  with  reference  to  the 
disbandment  of  the  West  Essex  troop  was 
a  verbal  communication  between  the  de- 
partments, and  not  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
report.  The  result  of  the  communication 
was,  that  the  Ordnance  were  perfectly 
able  to  maintain  discipline  at  Waltham  by 
means  of  the  force  upon  the  spot.  The 
whole  of  the  surrounding  villages  were 
occupied  by  persons  who  were  employed 
at  the  works,  and  whose  interest  it  clearly 
was  to  protect  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  bound  to  state  his 
conviction,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
done  all  he  could  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of 
the  commanders  of  these  troops;  and  that 
his  remark  was  a  valid  one  with  regard  to 
the  conBdential  communications  of  in- 
specting officers.  At  the  same  time,  he 
considered  it  to  be  highly  creditable  to 
these  corps  to  have  manifested  these  jea- 
lous feelings  upon  a  subject  affecting 
their  character  m  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  He  thought  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's explanation  was  quite  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  shown  that  there  were 
no  grounds  whatever  for  retaining  the 
Hungerford  corps  rather  than  the  others. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  two 
grounds  on  which  this  troop  had  been 
kept  up— first,  that  the  report  stated, 
that  the  three  troops  were  good,  while 
this  was  very  good,  but  then  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  disposed  of  this  ground 
by  remarking,  that  the  inspection  having 
been  made  by  different  officers,  no  com- 
parison had  been  made  in  reality.  The 
other  ground  was,  that  this  corps  had 
been  called  out  to  assist  the  civil  police, 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  knew  no 
reason  why  the  corps  should  have  been 
called  out. 

Mr.  F.  Maule  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  the  sake  of  having  his  laugh, 
had  slightly  misrepresented  him.  What 
he  said  was,  that  he  was  not  aware  on 
what  occasion  the  corps  had  been  called 
out. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Church  Leases  Committed.]  Mr. 
Aglionhy  wished  to  ask  why  it  was,  that 
no  Member  connected  with  Cumberland 
had  been  put  upon  the  Church  Leases 
Committee,  of  the  nomination  of  which 


the  noble  Lord  had  given  notice.  There 
was  a  very  large  property  held  under  the 
dean  and  chapter  in  that  county,  and  yet 
every  Member  from  Cumberland  was  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Rice  said,  that  if  a  Member  for 
each  county  were  placed  upon  every 
Committee,  he  apprehended  they  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  convenience  and 
utility.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
postponed  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
mittee until  to-morrow,  as  was  under- 
stood. 
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Wednesday,  May  9,  1838. 

MmuTCA.]  Bills.  lUcdved  Uie  Itoyal  aiient:^Couoli- 
dated  Fund  Bill;  Reddenoe  of  Clergy  Bill;  Haileybury 
Collie  Bill :  and  a  gcMt  number  of  Private  BlUi. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Kimroou  ftoat  Um 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  for  the  better  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  9,  1838. 

MiNtTTBB.]    Petltlottt  presented.     By  Sir  O.  SnucKLAiri), 
from  Wakefield,  by  Mr.  WrujAK  Etahb,  hem  Leloe*- 
tersbize.  by  Sir  H.  Vivian,  ftam  Comvall,  by  Mr.  Rioa, 
ftom  Dover,  by  Mr.  Whits,  flrom  Sunderbmd,  by  Mr. 
RooHS,  ttoBi  Che  dty  of  Limerick,  by  Mr.  Husii,  from 
Cupar  (Fiftshlre),  by  Mr.  Baincb,  fnm  theTofm^oouncU 
of  Leeds,  ftom  Sudbury,  and  flmn  a  place  in  the  ooanty 
of  Hants,  by  Mr.  Brothbrton,  ftom  various  Congrega- 
tions In  SaUbrd,  and  by  Mr.  PaAsa,  ftom  places  in  Soraer- 
setshire,  Norfblk,  and  Fifeshire,  for  the  Immediate  Aboli- 
tion  of  Negro  Slavery.— By  Mr.  MABSLAiro,  ftom  Stock- 
port, for  the  Government  to  use  their  influence  to  put 
down  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade^>^By  Lord  C.  MANNBRa, 
from  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  by  the  Marquess  of  Chawdos, 
ftom  Buddnghamshlre  snd  fhnn  Aylesbury,  by  Mr.  D. 
Browns,  ftom  Ballinagh,  by  Mr.  HsATHCOTs.^ftom  the 
county  of  Linoohi,  and  by  Sir  C.  B.  Vsrk,  several  ftom 
Suffolk,   against   the    Bonded   Com   BU1.<— By  Sir  G. 
Stbickland,  ftom  millers  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
fiivour  of  the  Bonded  Com  Bill;  and  ftom  HaUikx,  for 
alteration  in  the  Factories  Act.— By  Mr.  Bainbb,  ftom 
Dissenters  In  Leeds,  and  ftom  a  place  in  the  county  of 
York,  against  the  endowment  of  the  Scotch  Church;  and 
ttotti  the  pawnbrokers  of  Leeds,  against  the  British  Pledge 
Society.^By  Mr.  Round,  ftom  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  by  Lord  Robsrt  Mannbrs,  from   seven 
parishes  in  Leicestershire  and  two  hi  Derbyshire,  that  any 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Churdi  should  be  applied  to 
religious  education^— By  Lord  OAiiHaNV,  ftom  Edinr< 
burgh,  against,  and  ttam  Glasgow,  in  fkvour  of.  endow- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland.— By  Mr.  Hums,  ftom 
the  Messrs.  Childs*  printen,  and  ftom  authora  and  others, 
and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Bribn.  ftom  the  letter-press  printers 
of  DubUn,  against  the  Copyright  Bill.-^By  Sir  Robert 
Batbbon,  ftnom  the  clergy  and  diocese  of  Deny,  against 
the  system  of  national  education ;  and  ftom  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Londonderry,  against  the  Poor-law 
Bill.— By  Captahi  Jonbs.  from  the  Archbishop  and  dergy 
of  Armagh,  against  the  Irish  Tittw  Bill(  also,  a  Petition 
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tfrimt  th«  pniODt  qnttn  of  NatioDtl  EdiiMtioii,  and 
i^aliiit  the  Irbh  Tithe  BUI.—* By  Mr.  Goulbvrn*  trom 
parties  Interasted.  againit  the  EodedattlcBl  Coarts 
(Irdttd)  BOL-AimI  hj  Mr.  OiixoNt  ftom  Leith,  in 
ftvoor  of  th*  Spixit  Uoeooei  <ScolUuid)  BUL 


Bonded  Corn.]  Colonel  Seale  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bonded  Corn 
Bill.  He  had  already  stated  the  object  of 
the  bill,  and  the  benefits  which  It  would 
confer  on  the  commercial  and  mercantile 
world,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  reason- 
able objection  to  the  measure,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  observations  on  this  occasion,  but  for 
the  fact,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  public 
prints  the  report  of  certain  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  bill  into  consideration.  At 
that  meeting  statements  were  read,  and 
resolutions  were  drawn  up,  which  could 
only  tend  to  misrepresentthe  measure;  and  it 
was  upon  the  spirit  of  those  erroneous 
resolutions  that  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  against  the  bill  were 
founded.  At  the  same  lime  he  begged  it 
to  be  understood  that  no  man  was  more 
ready  to  attach  every  weight  to  petitions 
than  he  was.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
report  which  had  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  containing  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Aylesbury,  at  which  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Bucks  (the  Marquess 
of  Chandos),  presided.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  here  read  the  report  and 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to, 
which  latter,  he  contended,  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  in  question.  The  objection 
taken  to  the  measure  was,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn 
into  the  home-market  surreptitiously.  The 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  on 
the  principle,  that  the  corn  admitted  un- 
der bond  to  be  ground,  should  be  abso- 
lutely exported  within  two  months  after  its 
being  ground.  Having  adverted  to  these 
resolution,  he  would  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  House.  Considering  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  landowners  the 
opportunity  of  granting  a  boon  to  the  mer- 
cantile interests,  he  hoped  that  those  hon* 
Gentlemen  would  not  stop  this  bill,  but 
would  allow  it,  at  least,  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee. He  moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Marquess  of  ChandoB  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  this  bill  on  very  different  grounds 
from  those  which   the   hon.  Gentleman 


seemed  to  imagine  were  entertained.  He 
thought  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  had  no  doubt  it 
would  afford  a  great  advantage  to  the 
commercial,  at  the  expense  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  He,  therefore,  could  not 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  carry  a  mea- 
sure which  would  be  extremely  detrimen* 
tal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  At 
the  present  moment  the  agriculturists  were 
enjoying  a  little  relief  from  the  long  period 
of  distress  under  which  they  had  suffered ; 
and  their  only  wish  was,  that  that  House 
would  not  interfere  with  them.  He  bad 
opposed  this  bill  before,  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the 
farmers.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  its  effects  would  be,  to  hold  out  a 
bonus  to  the  foreign  farmers,  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  farmers  at  home,  and  he  cer« 
tainly  should  oppose  the  motion  which 
had  been  madot  l>y  moving,  at  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded  to  a  meeting  where  he 
had  presided,  and  to  certain  resolutions 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Cam* 
bridge  farmers.  He  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  that  the  peti* 
tions  which  had  been  presented  from 
the  county  of  Bucks  against  this  bill 
were  founded  on  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers  of  that  county,  nnconnected  with 
any  other  parties.  But  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  conntry  to  the  bill,  because 
it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  and  he  could  not  believ%  that  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  was  so  strong 
in  that  House,  would  permit  a  measure  to 
pass  which  would  be  so  highly  injurious  to 
those  who  had  the  power  to  reject  it. 
Jeers  might  be  thrown  out  when  he  al- 
luded to  the  strength  of  that  party  in  that 
House.  He  would  say  again,  they  had 
strength  with  them,  and  when  strength 
was  properly  exercised,  no  one  had  a  right 
to  complain.  He  was  most  happy,  as  the 
organ  of  the  farmers^  to  oppose  this  bill ; 
and  having  expressed  his  opinion  on 
several  previous  occasions,  he  would  move, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Warburtcn  thought  that  the  House 
had  a  right,  at  least,  to  expect  from  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  should  point  out  how 
this  measure  would  act  detrimentally  to 
the  agricultural  interest;  but  he  had  not 
attempted  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
object  of  this  bill,  as  he  had  told  the  noble 
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Lord  before,  was,  not  to  allow  foreign 
corn  to  be  imported  and  used  for  home 
consumption,  but  to  be  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ground,  and  then 
exported.  By  allowing  the  corn  thus 
bonded  to  be  ground  into  flour  and  ex- 
ported, a  large  amount  of  capital  would 
be  employed,  and  a  large  number  of  la- 
bourers would  be  employed  and  fed,  not  on 
foreign  corn,  but  home-grown  corn.  All  this 
was  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  but  he  came  before  the  House 
with  the  naked  assertion  that  the  bill 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he  came 
there  to  support  the  agriculturists;  he 
said,  that  they  were  strong  in  that  House 
o^too  strong  they  certainly  were,  unfor« 
tunately,  he  would  say,  whenever  they 
came  to  decisions  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
But,  let  him  add,  the  agricultural  interest 
could  not  maintain  that  pre-eminence  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  seemed  so  proud, 
unless  they  were  supported  by  sufficiently 
sound  reason. 

Mr.  HeaMcofe  said,  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  the  great  agricultural 
county  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
respect  io  this  measure,  and  surely  the 
farmers  were  as  good  judges  of  their  own 
interest  as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could 
be.  He  roust  confesss,  he  had  been  some- 
what surprised  at  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport.  He  recol- 
lected that  when  he  was  on  the  same 
Committee  with  the  hon.  Member  to 
inquire  into  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land, that  hon.  Gentleman  contended,  that 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  prevent  persons 
growing  what  they  liked  within  their  own 
land^  because  it  was  impossible  to  devise  a 
system  like  that  of  the  tobacco  regula- 
tions, without  the  liability  to  frauds.  Now 
he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  forgot  on 
this  occasion  the  principle  which  he  had 
then  laid  down.  He  believed  the  object  of 
those  who  were  parties  to  this  bill  was,  to 
repeal  the  corn  laws.  He  would  ask  what 
right  had  the  shipping  interest  to  call  upon 
them  to  repeal  the  existing  Corn  Laws  ? 
There  was  no  interest  in  this  country 
which  was  so  much  protected  as  that  of 
the  shipping.  The  snipping  interests  had 
the  whole  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade. 
As  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  a  very 
large  agricultural  constituency  he  was 
happy  to  confirm  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  largest 


agricultural  constituencies  in  the  empire, 
and  he  was  sure  that  there  was  but  one 
feeling  amongst  them,  and  that  was,  the 
wish  to  be  left  alone.  This  was  the  feel- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  How  could  they  have  steadiness 
in  prices,  if  there  were  no  steadiness  in 
the  law  ?  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
thrown  out.  The  subject  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  one  which  was 
brought  forward  in  every  fresh  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  last  dying  speech  of  the 
free  traders  in  corn  was  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  some 
time  since,  who  declared  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  the  question  at  issue 
was  put  an  end  to.  But  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  allow  the  great  question 
of  the  Corn  Law^  to  be  attacked,  not  in 
front,  but  in  flank,  as  it  was  by  this  mo- 
tion. He  believed  this  bill  would  not  pass 
into  a  law,  and  therefore  the  sooner  they 
got  rid  of  it  the  better. 

Lord  Worsley  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  South  Lincolnshire,  had 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  there  was  a 
strong  and  general  feeling  against  the 
Bill  throughout  Lincolnshire.  He  had 
been  requested  by  his  constituents  to  op- 
pose the  bill ;  all  the  agricultural  associa- 
tions of  the  northern  division  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent  were  against 
it.  It  was  with  pain,  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  refuse  complying  with  their  request; 
but  as  he  was  sent  to  that  House  unfet- 
tered and  unpledged,  he  must  use  his  own 
judgment,  and  as  he  firmly  believed,  that 
the  bill  was  not  calculated  to  injure  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  he  felt  called  upon 
to  refuse  to  oppose  the  bill,  and,  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
majority  of  his  constituents,  to  support  the 
second  reading.  He  frankly  avowed  he 
considered  the  opposition  which  the  agri- 
cultural interest  had  thought  proper  to 
give  the  measure  was  more  likely  to  in- 
jure them  than  was  the  bill.  If  the  people 
of  England  found  thsit  interest  opposing 
every  measure  of  this  kind,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  the  existing  protection  it  en- 
joyed, which  he  believed  the  farmers  were 
satisfied  with,  obstinately  resisting  mea« 
sures  of  justice  towards  other  interests, 
they  would  at  length  call  out  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws.  He  might  have  ab- 
sented himself  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  he  considered  it  a  duty  he  owed  to 
his  country  to  attend  and  vote,  though, 
he  repeated,  by  doing  so  he  was  likely  to 
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offend  a  great  body  of  his  constituents. 
He  coald  not  help  thinking  that  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  might  be 
termed  factious,  which  was  all  of  it  attri- 
butable to  the  farmers  being  misinformed 
and  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
measure.  His  gallant  Friend,  in  moving 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  made 
some  observations  on  the  circular  sent  out 
by  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of.  Ely 
farmers'  Association.  They  had  done  him 
(Lord  Worsley)  the  honour  of  sending  him 
a  copy,  when  to  his  surprise,  on  reading 
the  resolutions,  he  found  they  were  dated 
April  2,  before  the  bill  now  under  discus- 
sion was  printed.  Was  it  surprising,  then, 
that  the  advocates  of  this  measure  should 
complain  of  such  an  opposition.  The  bill 
declared  that  the  whole  of  the  produce  of 
the  corn  when  ground  shall  be  exported. 
If  the  bill  had  not  particularly  guarded 
against  any  of  the  corn  which  was  im- 
ported for  grinding  or  the  offal  being  in- 
troduced into  the  home-market,  he  should 
have  ranked  amongst  its  most  determined 
opponents.  He  believed  the  farmers  were 
misled,  and  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion. For  instance,  he  knew  a  very  gene- 
ral opinion  prevailed  amongst  his  consti- 
tuents that  foreign  bran  paid  no  duty; 
whereas,  it  paid  at  all  times  twenty  per 
cent.  For  these  reasons,  he  would  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  John  Tyrrell  said,  that  when  he 
took  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the 
parties  from  whom  this  measure  emanated 
were  the  constant  advocates  of  free  trade 
in  com,  they  could  not  be  surprised  that 
the  agricultural  interest  should  be  most 
sensitive  on  this  point.  The  measure 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  which  might  be 
fairly  considered  as  proceeding  upon  the 
principle  of  an  instalment,  to  which  prin- 
ciple the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ap- 
peared to  be  so  much  attached.  When 
he  considered  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  measure  had  emanated,  he  confessed 
be  could  not  help  regarding  it  with  suspi- 
cion. Its  chief  and  prominent  object  was, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  great  millers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  other  maritime  places ; 
and  this  boon»  he  was  persuaded,  must  be 
granted  to  commence  at  the  expense  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  He  was  inclined 
to  hope  and  believe,  that  considering  the 
state  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  at 
present,  the  agricultural  interest  might  and 
yroold  be  suffered  to  rest  in  quiet*    And 


he  reformed  Parliament  would,  on  this 
occasion,  certainly  not  be  induced  to  alter 
the  existing  laws  framed  for  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  Brotherion  believed,  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would,  id  some  degree, 
benefit  the  commercial  interest,  and  per* 
haps  the  agricultural  interest  also.  Ope- 
rated upon  by  these  motives,  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  the  motion  his  support. 
He  would,  however,  confess  for  his  part 
that,  if  they  were  to-night  to  reject  the 
bill,  he  should  be  rejoiced,  as  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  the  oftener  the  Legisla- 
ture turned  a  deaf  ear  to  projects  of  im« 
provement,  and  rejected  measures  such  as 
the  present,  the  greater  must  be  the  re- 
sults which  would  grow  out  of  the  vain 
appeals  of  the  public  to  the  Legislature. 
In  a  word,  more  sweeping  improvements 
might  fairly  be  anticipated,  in  conse- 
quence of  Parliament  rejecting  less  exten- 
sive remedial  measures.  He  wished  they 
might  throw  out  the  bill  for  another  reason 
^-namely,  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
hasten  the  downfall  of  the  wicked  Corn, 
laws,  which  were  so  abominable,  so  impo- 
litic in  this  commercial  and  manufacturing 
country,  and  withal  so  shamefully  unjust, 
that  it  was  altogether  impossible  but  they 
must  shortly  be  abolished.  The  bulk  of 
the  landowners  and  agriculturists,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose,  were  hostile  to  this 
measure,  as  persons,  of  course,  must  be 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining 
a  monopoly  for  their  own  advantage.  All 
the  anxiety  of  that  class  of  persons  was 
concentrated  in  keeping  up  the  monopoly, 
and  thereby  sustaining  excessively  high 
rents  and  high  prices  of  necessaries,  though 
the  effect  of  the  latter  was  to  reduce  to  a 
state  of  starvation  thousands  of  hand-loom 
weavers  and  artisans. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  thought,  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  was  not 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  question. 
The  noble  Marquess,  both  on  the  present 
and  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind, 
had  represented  himself  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  that  House* 
Now,  looking  at  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  former  debates,  and  on  what 
had  subsequently  occurred,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  inclined  to  dispute  the  claim 
which  the  noble  Marquess  endeavoured  to 
establish:  and  to  .believe,  that  there  were 
many  other  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
to  whose  opinions,  and  tp  whose  guidance 
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Uie  agricultural  interest  looked  up  with  at 
least  as  much  respect  as  they  did  to  the 
opinions  and  guidance  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. When  be  heard  a  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet on  the  other  side  of  the  House  (Sir 
£.  Knatchbull)  say,  that  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  a  measure  like  that  under 
consideration,  provided  means  could  be 
adopted  for  so  framing  the  clauses  as  to 
preclude  the  practicability  of  fraud,  when 
he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Breconshire 
aay  the  same  thing,  when  he  heard  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Darlington) 
say  the  same  thing,  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  noble  Marquess  justly  repre- 
lented  the  opinions  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest ;  nor,  until  a  division  convinced  him 
that  he  was  in  error,  could  he  believe, 
that  it  was  possible  to  induce  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  this  country  at  once  to  re- 
ject a  measure  which  could  do  no  harm 
whatever,  either  to  themselves  or  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  peculiarly  interested ; 
a  measure  which  would  have  no  more  in- 
fluence on  the  land  of  this  country,  than  it 
would  have  on  the  land  of  New  Zlealand ; 
when,  by  adopting  it,  they  might  confer  a 
valuable  benefit  on  another,  and  a  large 
class  of  the  community.  The  whole  ques- 
tion which  came  under  discussion,  when 
this  measure  was  last  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  was  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
such  provisions  in  the  bill  as  might  pre- 
Tent  fraud,  and  thereby  prevent  the  Bri- 
tish grower  of  corn  from  suffering  the  in- 
jury to  which  he  must  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed. On  that  occasion,  he  pledged 
himself,  that  he  would  gtve\the  subject 
bis  best  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect,  wishes  so  generally  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides  of  the  House ;  and  he 
now  confidently  asserted,  that  the  bill 
comprehended  all  the  provisions  requisite 
for  that  object.  But  even  if  that  vrere  not 
the  case ;  even  if  some  hon.  Grentlemen 
conceived,  that  the. provisions  of  the  bill 
were  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  fraud,  the  present  was 
not  the  stage  of  the  bill  in  which  that 
question  could  be  properly  considered. 
Whenever  the  bill  went  into  Committee, 
would  be  the  fit  time  for  taking  the  details 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  into  consi- 
deration, and  for  determining  whether  or 
not  any  changes  in  those  details  and  pro- 
visions were  necessary.  At  present,  the 
question  related  merely  to  the  principle  of 
ib^  meaauce^  wAp  for  the  reaaona  which  he 


had  already  explained,  he  thought  that  the 
bill  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  a 
number  of  those  hon.Gentlemen  who  were 
especially  described  by  the  term  '^  the 
agricultural  interest."  He  also  hoped, 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  would  receive 
the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  both  because  of 
its  intrinsic  merit,  and  because  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  formerly  supported  a 
measure  of  a  similar  character,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  one  of  that  right  hon. 
Baronet's  colleagues  at  the  time,  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson.  He  repeated,  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
fraud ;  and  that  if  it  could  be  proved  in 
the  Committee,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  frame  such  provisions  as  would  obviate 
fraud,  no  hon.  Member  in  that  House 
would  be  more  ready  to  reject  the  bill. 
At  any  rate,  however,  it  was  but  common 
justice  to  let  that  question  be  fairly  tried  i 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  present  details  of 
the  bill  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  if  they  appeared  insufficient,  to  see  if 
details  could  be  introduced  of  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory character.  The  principle  was 
the  point  now  to  be  determined ;  and 
unequivocally  approving  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  he  should  vote  in  favour  of 
the  original  motion,and  against  the  amend* 
ment  proposed  by  the  noble  Marquess. 

Sir  E.  Knatchhullhelieyedt  that  theob* 
ject  of  security  against  fraud,  could  not 
be  attained  by  the  bill  under  discussion » 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  the  second 
reading.  He  was  persuaded,  notwith. 
standing  what  had  fallen  from  the  kon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Bridport, 
that  the  measure,  as  it  had  been  argued  by 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Chandos) 
would  give  a  bonus  to  the  Foreign  growers, 
and  consequently  prove  injurious  to  the 
English  agriculturists.  The  right  hon. 
Gendemao,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said,  that  full  security  was  given  to 
the  farmers  by  the  bill,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  it  could  be  altered  in  committee, 
so  as  to  insure  full  security ;  but  he  be- 
lieved, that  no  such  security  could  be  at* 
tained  by  the  measure  before  the  House, 
or  by  any  alterations  which  it  might  under- 
go in  Committee,  and  the « House  would 
recollect,  that  neither  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman nor  any  other  hon.  Member  had 
advanced  any  proof  that  the  English 
farmer  would  be  protected  from  fraud  by 
the  bill  under  consideration.  It  was  saicf, 
that  the  corn  was  to  remain  in  bonded 
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warehouses;  and  thai  consequently  no 
fraud  could  arise ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  it  was  to 
be  manufactured  in  those  warehouses  ?  He 
supposed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
answer  in  the  negative;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  door  would  be  opened  for  extensire 
fraud  by  the  grain  being  removed  from  the 
warehouses  to  the  mills,  where  it  was  to  be 
manufactured.  He  would  also  ask  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the  time 
which  had  been  selected  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  present  measure.  It  was  not  the 
wish  of  tne  agriculturists  of  this  ooun-, 
try  to  maintain  the  price  of  corn  at  a 
high  rate;  but  the  price  of  corn  was  at 
present  rising,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
certain  price,  the  ports  would  be  opened 
for  foreign  grain,  and  when  the  price 
was  again  reduced,  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  a  serious  injury 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  in- 
flicted on'  the  English  growers,  should  the 
present  bill  become  law. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  unwilling  to  detain  the 
House  from  the  division  which  was  so 
loudly  called  for;  but  having  been  so 
pointedly  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  was  desirous  shortly  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  amendment  which 
had  been  moved  by  his  noble  Friend,  He 
confessed  that  in  the  first  instance  he  had 
not  entertained  any  very  strong  or  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the 
other;  and  in  consequence  he  had  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  the  motion  for  the 
introduction  of  the  bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now,  however,  claimed  his 
support  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
that  many  years  ago  his  right  hon.  and 
lamented  colleague  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
brought  in  a  bill  for  permitting  the  grind- 
ing of  foreign  bonded  com  under  similar 
circumstances.  Now  that  measure  had 
proved  a  failure ;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
therefore,  that  it  was  rather  an  odd  reason 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  assign  as 
a  motive  for  him  to  become  a  party  to  a 
new  proceeding  upon  the  subject,  that  a 
former  proceeding  upon  it  had  been  un- 
successful. It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
passing  of  this  measure  would  prove  a 
great  benefit  to  commerce.  Now,  it  was 
well  known  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
grudp  any  benefit  to  commerce,  provided 
that  benent  to  commerce  was  free  from 


injury  to  any  other  interest,  and  provided 
that  it  did  not  give  general  dissatisfaction. 
But  from  the  communications  which  had 
reached  him  from  all  quarters,  he  believed 
that  if  Parliament  were  to  pass  this  bill,  it 
would  occasion  an  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, of  suspicion,  of  discontent,  the 
positive  evils  of  which  would  much  more 
than  counterbalance  any  good  that  it  was 
supposed  some  particular  interest  might 
derive  from  it.  For  these  reasons,  weigh- 
ing the  contingent  good  to  a  portion  of  the 
community  with  the  certain  injury  that  it 
would  inflict  on  the  community  at  large ; 
and  seeing  no  reason  whatever  for  the 
agitation  of  the  question  at  the  present 
moment,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  his 
noble  Friend's  amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  said,  that  as  the 
gallant  Member  who  had  brought  forward 
the  measure  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  had  postponed  the  second  reading 
of  his  bill  from  time  to  time  without  as- 
singing  any  reason  for  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place,  he  had  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  withdrawn  altogether.  As, 
however,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
not  adopted  that  course,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  vote  against  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  He  was  sorry  to  do  so, 
because  he  was  anxious  to  anbrd  every 
possible  relief  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interestSi  and  because  he  did  not, 
on  the  subject  under  consideration  enter- 
tain those  strong  opinions  which  were 
entertained  by  some  of  those  with  whom 
he  generally  acted.  He  did  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  introduce  a  measure  permitting 
the  grinding  of  foreign  corn  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
aflbrd  security  against  fraud,  but  he  did 
not  believe  it  possible  to  attain  those  two 
objects  in  a  short  bill  like  the  present. 
The  bill  under  consideration  ought  to  have 
contained  some  more  stringent  clauses  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  without  those 
it  was  impossible  that  the  measure  could 
give  satisfaction  to  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country,  or  remove  the  fears  which  were 
entertained  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
its  operation.  There  was  one  objection 
which  he  entertained  to  this  bill,  and 
which  operated  more  strongly  on  his  mind 
than  any  which  had  been  advanced,  and 
he  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  measure  should  not  have  fore- 
seen that  objection,  and  been  on  his 
guard  to  obviate  it.    The  bill  was  brought 
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in  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  and 
by  the  bon.  Member  for  Bridport,  and 
although  be  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
questioning  tbe  bonesty  of  the  intentions 
of  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Bridport,  and 
although  be  allowed  tbat  that  bon.  Mem- 
ber bad  a  perfect  right  to  entertain  any 
opinions  he  might  deem  proper  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  yet  tbe  bon. 
Member  was  too  honest  a  man  not  to 
allow  that  be  bad  always  advocated  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  commercial  classes  in  op- 
position to  those  of  tbe  agricultural  classes. 
He  would  ask,  tben^  whether  it  was  wise 
or  politic  for  the  bon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man opposite  to  bave  placed  tbe  name  of 
tbe  boo.  Member  for  Bridport  on  tbe  back 
of  bis  bill,  and  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  agriculturists  were  not 
justified  in  yiewing  tbe  measure  with  sus- 
picion. 

The  Lord  Advocate  bad  beard  no  argu- 
ment against  the  bill  under  tbe  considera- 
tion of  the  House  beyond  suspicion ;  and 
he  would  ask  whether  tbat  was  sufficient 
to  justify  its  rejection?  It  certainly  was 
not;  and  was  it  fair  that  tbe  commer- 
cial classes  should  be  deprived  of  a  certain 
benefit  simply  on  tbe  ground  that  fears 
were  entertained  of  some  injury  being 
inflicted  on  the  agriculturists  ?  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Darlington)  had  said,  that 
sufficient  security  was  not  given  by  the 
present  bill ;  but  he  had  stated  no  objection 
to  its  principle  and  its  details  could  be 
altered  in  committee.  No  argument  had 
yet  been  advanced  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
sidered the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport,  which  was  on  the  back  of  the 
bill,  a  strong  objection  to  the  measure ; 
but  the  bill  was  brought  forward  by  an 
hon.  Member  whose  interests  were  entirely 
agricultural ;  and  was  no  measure  to  be 
introduced  relating  to  agriculture  but  by 
the  representative  of  an  agricultural  con- 
stituency, and  by  him  alone?  He  was 
every  way  disposed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  farmers,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  stand  up  for  tbe  interests  of  the  com- 
munity which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, and  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
the  benefit  which  tbe  operation  of  the  bill 
was  calculated  to  produce.  He  should 
therefore  support  the  second  reading. 

Sir  James  Graham  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, had  abstained  from  voting  on  a 
measure  similar  to  the  present,  because 
be  had  entertained  great  doubts  as  to  tbe 


benefit  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce. 
No  man  was  more  favourable  than  be  was 
to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  yet 
on  the  other  band,  he  was  willing  to  do 
all  in  bis  power  for  tbe  commercial  classes, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes.  He 
could  not,  however,  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  before  the  House,  be- 
cause he  conceived  that  while  it  was  not 
calculated  to  yield  much  advantage  to  tbe 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
its  tendency  was  to  produce  dissatisfac- 
tion and  seriously  to  injure  the  English 
growers  of  corn.  He  allowed  tbat  his 
objections  to  tbe  measure  were  founded  on 
suspicion,  but  were  the  grounds  for  that 
suspicion  slight?  Tbe  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  had  stated,  that  a  similar  mea- 
sure had  been  tried  at  a  former  period, 
and  that  the  acute  mind  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  with  the 
view  to  obtain  proper  securities  against 
fraud.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
allowed  that  Mr.  Huskisson  bad  failed/in 
his  object,  and  that  the  measure  was  con- 
sequently abandoned.  Was,  there,  then, 
not  good  reason  for  suspicion  inlregard  to 
the  present  measure,  when  no  proof  had 
been  brought  forward  that  the  bill  con- 
tained sufficient  or  any  protection  against 
fraud  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  had  taunted  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  with  not  advancing  any 
reasons  for  their  hostility  to  the  bill ;  but 
he  should  not  be  led  into  a  discussion  on 
the  Corn-laws  at  that  time.  It  was  said 
that  this  was  a  question  of  trifling  import- 
ance ;  but  if  it  were  so,  why  was  so  much 
stress  laid  upon  it  by  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site? Was  the  protection  at  present 
aflbrded  to  agriculture  to  be  broken 
through  ?  If  such  was  tbe  object  of  the 
hon.  Members  opposite,  he  could  under- 
stand why  they  pressed  forward  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  if  they  had  no  such  object  in 
view,  and  if  they  thought  the  question  one 
of  trifling  importance,  how  could  they  ex- 
plain their  anxiety  for  the  bill  being  read 
a  second  time  ?  *  No  proof  had  been  ad- 
vanced that  sufficient  protection  was  given 
by  the  measure  to  the  agriculturists,  and 
he  had  heard  nothing  but  assertions  tbat 
fraud  was  not  intended  or  possible  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  th  conclusion  he 
would  say,  that  as  the  advantage  was 
doubtful,  and  as  the  risk  of  injury  was 
great,  he  thought  the  House  would  do 
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well  to  pause  before  consenting  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Philips  did  not  advocate  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  would  lead  to  some  alteration 
or  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws. 
He  believed  that  great  advantages  would 
result  from  the  measure  to  the  commercial 
and  shipping  interest  of  the  country  and 
entertaining  that  opinion  and  believing 
that  it  might  be  so  framed  as  not  to  in- 
flict any  injury  on  the  agricultural  interests 
he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Villiers  observed  upon  the  state  of 
thraldom  in  which  country  gentlemen  ap- 
peared to  be  placed  by  their  constituents, 
not  one  of  whom  dared  to  support  the 
measure,  and  yet  not  one  could  assign 
an  argument  against  it.  Such  an  instance 
of  restraint  upon  the  independence  of 
Members  of  that  House  he  had  never 
seen  amongst  those  who  represented  the 
large  towns.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Shropshire  admitted,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Bill  might  be  effected,  and  that  the 
principle  was  unobjectionable ;  yet  when 
called  upon  to  sanction  the  principle  by 
his  vote,  he  said  that  from  the  suspicion 
which  attached  to  one  of  its  authors,  he 
would  not  suffer  it  to  go  into  Committee. 
Then,  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tarn  worth  said,  that  he  feared  the  dis- 
satisfaction it  would  occasion,  and  he 
should  vote  against  it ;  but  he  said  not  a 
word  of  there  being  any  grounds  for  that 
dissatisfaction.  He  feared  the  displeasure 
of  those  who  placed  their  trust  in  him. 
But  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Kent  was  the  strongest  case  of  all,  for  he 
bad  already  stated  in  this  House  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  object  of  this  bill,  and 
as  distinctly  stated,  that  it  was  wholly 
without  objection,  but  after  making  that 
statement  upon  the  last  occasion  he  now 
voted  against  it,  and  said  he  would  do  so 
again.  He  (Mr.  Villiers)  was  glad  to 
think,  however,  that  whatever  were  the 
result  of  the  vote  to-night  it  would  be 
bene6cial.  If  the  measure  was  carried  it 
would  open  to  our  trade  a  new  channel 
for  employment  and  profit,  and  benefit 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  slight 
degree;  but  if  it  was  rejected  it  would 
perhaps  be  still  more  useful ;  it  was  just 
what  was  now  required.  What  was  most 
wanted  was  some  practical  illustration  of 
the  working  of  tne  Corn-laws,  and  the 
spirit  of  those   who  maintained  them; 


something  to  strike  the  imagination ; 
something  to  arouse  those  who  had  too 
long  kissed  the  rod  that  had  scourged 
them.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  sign. 
All  great  changes  were  preceded  by  some 
wanton  act  of  the  power  which  was  com- 
plained of  and  attacked.  He  regarded  it 
as  the  East  Retford  of  the  Corn-laws.  To 
reject  this  measure  would  be  like  that 
preliminary  folly  which  characterised  those 
whom  Heaven  had  marked  as  its  victims. 
He  thought  the  rejection  of  the  measure 
would  really  arouse  that  feeling  which  had 
lain  dormant  too  long  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn-laws ;  and  he,  therefore,  should 
go  to  the  division  perfectly  at  ease,  satis* 
led  that  nothing  but  gocnl  could  follow 
from  it. 

Sir  John  Rae  12et(f  wished,  in  one  word, 
to  explain  the  ground  of  his  vote.  He 
had  already  voted  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition for  grinding  corn  in  bond,  and  he 
intended  to  do  so  ag^in.  He  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
every  word  that  had  been  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  evening,  and  he 
confessed  he  had  heard  no  reason  to  in- 
duce him  to  deviate  from  the  course  upon 
which  he  had  originally  started.  His  firm 
impression  was,  that  a  measure  like  the 
present  would  confer  as  many  benefits 
upon  the  agricultural  interest  as  upon  the 
commercial.  If  he  thought  it  would  in 
any  way  militate  against  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists,  he  should  be  one  of 
the  last  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Barron  was  understood  to  say,  that 
he  had  yesterday  received  a  petition  from 
his  constituents  in  relation  to  the  measure 
before  the  House,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  present  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discussion.  The  petitioners 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  measure, 
and  he  did  not  think,  that  there  was  any 
person  in  his  part  of  the  country  hostile  to 
the  bill.  He  had  always  voted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Corn-laws,  and  he  believed 
that  the  measure  under  consideration,  so 
far  from  weakening  the .  protection  which 
those  laws  afforded  to  the  agriculturists, 
would  go  a  great  way  to  conciliate  the 
opposition  of  the  commercial  and  ship- 
ping interests  towards  the  continuance  of 
the  Corn-laws. 

The  House  divided  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill:— Ayes  150;  Noes  220: 
Majority  70. 
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Abercromby,  hn.  O.  R. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainswortb,  P. 
AoBoo,  hon.  Colonel 
Arcbbold,  Robert 
Bainesy  Edward 
Bannerman,  Alex. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Barnard 9  Edward  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew,  Rich.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  W.J. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boiling,  W. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Broth erton,  J. 
Biilwer,  E.  L. 
Busfield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G,  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Clay,  VV. 

Clive,  Edward  Bolton 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Collier,  John 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Carrie^  R. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Duff,  James 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Duncombe,  T* 
Dundas,  Capt.  D. 
Easthope,  John 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  John  E. 
Elljce,  rt.  hon.  £• 
Erie,  William 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Feilden,  J. 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C 
Fort,  John 
Gillon,  W.  Downe 
Hall,  B. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
0obhou8e,  Ti  B. 


Hope,  G.  W. 
Ilorsman,  E. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  Sir  W.C. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jonnson,  General 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  U. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Liddell,  H.  T, 
Loch,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Madeod,  R. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
O'Brien,  W,  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby, C.  F.  A.  C. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Bundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sharpe,  General 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thorneley,  Thomas 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Turner,  £. 


Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  Richard 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
White,  A, 
White,  Luke 
While,  S, 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 


Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  E, 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  T. 
Worslcy,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Seale,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Charles  P. 


IasI  tf  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Alford,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Capt. 
Alston,  R. 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  FL 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,jun. 
Bailie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Bameby,  J. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barry,  G.  S, 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Blackburne,  I.| 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blennerhassett,  A. 
Bowes,  John 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W, 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £• 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burr,  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,  £.  S.j 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R,  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H,  C. 
Conolly,  E.« 
Corry,  hoo. If. 


Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Cripps,J. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
DowdesweU,  W. 
Duffield,T. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  J. 
E8tcourl,T. 
Etwall,  R. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
French,  F. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquees  of 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon.  E.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  U. 
Handley,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Hardinge,rt.  hn.  SirH« 
Hawkes,  T. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W« 
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Ueatlioote,  J.  G. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Ilerberty  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough ,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  U. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W,  A.  C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Irving,  John 
Jones,  John 
Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
KerrisoD,  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull,ho.  Sir  £. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lvgon,  hon.  Greneral 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  Cf.  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  George 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,R.  M. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  John 
Noel,  W.  M. 
G'Neil;  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Packe,C.W. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G, 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Pease,  J. 


Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pemberton,  T, 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
PolhiU,  Frederick 
Powell,  Colonel 
Po  werscour  t,  Viscou  nt 
Praed,  NV.  M. 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.hon.  Sir  W. 
Richards,  Richard 
Rickford,  W. 
RoUeston,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  George 
Russell,  Lord  C* 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  Abel 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  John 
Sturt,  Henry  Charles 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  John 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Williams,  R. 
Wilmot,  Sir  E. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Fremantle^  Sir  T. 


Ecclesiastical CouaTs  (Irslakd).] 
Mr.  Barron  moved  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  '*  to  Consolidate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  several  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  Ireland  iato  one  Court,  and  to  en- 
large   the    powers   and    authorities   of 


such  courts,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the 
law  in  certain  matters  ecclesiastical."  We 
understood  him  to  say,  that  this  Bill  was 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  to  whatever  party  he 
might  happen  to  belong,  because  it  was  a 
measure,  having  for  its  obiect  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  legal  machinery,  which 
would  enable  persons  who  were  compelled 
to  enter  into  litigation  with  respect  to 
legacies,  and  matrimonial  and  other 
weighty  causes,  to  obtain  speedv  and 
cheap  justice.  At  present  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  poor  man  to  ^et  that  justice 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  he  could,  when  the  decision  in 
cases  arising  out  of  disputed  wills,  which 
was  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  litigating 
parties,  was  procrastinated,  year  after  year, 
until  the  property  was  wasted  away,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  other  persons, 
who,  whatever  doubts  might  have  been 
started  as  to  the  intention  of  the  testators, 
were  never  intended  to  have  enjoyed  it. 
Besides  this,  it  was  frequently  the  case 
that  the  expenses  were  far  beyond  the 
amount  sought  to  be  recovered,  and  par- 
ties were  ruined  in  addition  to  losing  their 
rights.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  new 
court  of  probate  and  divorce  in  Ireland, 
having  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
granting  probate  of  wills  and  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  contentious  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  being  consistent 
with  that  which  was  the  germ  and  essence 
of  the  British  constitution — namely,  trial 
by  jury — it  was  proposed  that  the  court 
should  have  power  to  direct  in  any  suit 
depending  of  probate  and  divorces,  trial 
by  jury  of  any  issue  on  any  question  of 
fact.  It  was  well  known  that  monstrous 
abuses  had  prevailed  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  of  Ireland,  because  the  judge  had 
not  had  the  power  to  send  cases  to  a  jury. 
It  was  also  intended  to  give  power  to  the 
court  in  suits  concerning  granting  of  pro* 
bates  of  wills  or  letters  of  administration, 
to  appoint  a  time  for  the  summary  hearing 
and  determination  of  such  suits,  and  to 
depart  from  the  old  practice  of  taking 
written  depositions,  and  to  take  evidence 
vivd  voce,  with  liberty  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses.  He  proposed,  that  the 
appointment  of  ecclesiastical  judges  in 
Ireland  in  future  should  be  vested  in  the 
Crown.  As  to  the  objection,  that  this 
would  take  away  the  patronage  from  the 
primate  of  Ireland,  he  would  answer  it  by 
stating,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
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bary  had  refused  to  exercise  the  power  in 
England,  feeling  that  he  was  not  in  a 
nituation  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  a  person  to  fill  such  an  office. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  had  not  dared 
to  say,  that  there  were  not  monstrous 
abuses  existing  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
of  Ireland,  and  they  only  objected  1o  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  the 
judge  would  be  taken  away  from  the  pri- 
mate. Let  hon.  Members  divide  the 
House  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
he  should  be  ready  to  meet  them  on  it, 
but  let  them  not  fight  a  little,  paltry,  by- 
battle  on  a  question  of  patronage.  He, 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Ooulburn  felt,  in  common  with 
many  hon.  Members,  a  great  objection  to 
this  bill,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  through  his  ex- 
cursive speech,  as  the  objection  which  he 
entertained  was  directed  against  At  man- 
ner in  which  this  bill  had  been  brought 
forward.  This  bill  proposed  to  abolish 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland,  and 
to  appoint  other  courts  to  discharge  the 
duties  now  performed  by  them.  He  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  not  very  fond  of  encou- 
raging individual  Members  of  Parliament 
to  deal  with  questions  involving  a  great 
alteration  in  the  judicial  establishments 
of  the  country  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Government.  He  had  not  heard  any 
Member  of  the  Government  express  his 
approbation  of  this  bill,  and,  therefore,  on 
that  ground  alone,  he  could  not  give  it 
his  support.  But  here  was  another  reason 
why  he  could  not  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  Government 
had  announced  an  intention  of  bringing 
forward  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  sent  out  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  those  courts 
in  Ireland.  Now,  was  it  advisable,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  they  should  be 
playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  that  an 
mdividual  Member  of  the  House  should, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  bring  forward  a 
measure  on  a  subject  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  announced  their  intentions 
to  deal,  acting  as  they  must  upon  the  best 
legal  advice,  and  possessing  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  official  information  ?  He 
might  further  observe,  that  the  objects  of 
the  Hon.  Member's  bill  were  not  carried 
out  by  the  bill  itself.  The  bill  professed 
tQ  consolidate  the  jurisdiction  of  the! 


several  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland 
into  one  court,  and  by  way  of  doing  this, 
it  constituted  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  in 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Westmeath,  and 
Longford,  and  in  every  county  and  riding 
of  a  county  in  Munster,'  Connaught,  and 
Ulster.  [Mr.  Barron:  No.]  Such  pro- 
vision was  contained  in  the  bill,  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  read  his  own  bill, 
that  was  an  additional  reason  why  the 
House  should  not  proceed  with  it.  Clause 
66  gave  the  Assistant-barrister's  Courtin 
those  counties  power  to  grant  probate 
of  wills,  and  do  every  thing  that  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  did.  Thus  the  hon. 
Member  would  multiply  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  throughout  the 
whole  country  in  a  bill  which  bore  upon 
the  face  of  it  an  intention  to  consolidate 
those  courts.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
gone  further — he  had  given  the  same 
power  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  the 
deputy  clerk  of  the  peace;  for  it  often 
happened,  that  the  assistant-barrister  did 
not  reside  within  the  county,  and  it  was 
sometimes  important  that  probate  should 
be  granted  immediately.  Was  that  an 
improvement  of  the  existing  law,  or  would 
it  not  be  more  advisable  to  leave  the  con- 
duct of  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  the 
Government  ?  Another  objection  to  the 
bill  was,  that  the  assistant-barristers  were 
mostly  common  lawyers,  but  they  were  to 
decide,  in  granting  probate,  according  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  law.  He  did  not  think, 
that  such  an  arrangement  as  this  would 
be  likely  to  produce  much  satisfaction. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  going 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  other 
objections  to  the  measure,  but  he  should 
oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  announced  a  deter- 
mination to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
England,  and  that  they  were  the  proper 
parties  to  carry  out  such  a  measure.  He 
moved,  therefore,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman,  that  the  Administration  of  the 
day  ought  to  take  charge  of  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  the  one  now  under 
discussion  ;  but  if  they  neglected  to  do  so, 
that  was  no  reason  why  others  should  not 
bring  forward  the  subject.  As  to  the  ob« 
jection  that  the  Government  having  under- 
taken to  introduce  a  measure  respecting 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Sngland,  the 
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lion.  Oentleman  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
have  brought  forward  a  similar  measure 
for  Ireland,  he  confessed  he  could  not  per- 
ceive the  force  of  it  at  all.  The  reform  of 
the  Church  Establishment  was  first  begun 
in  Ireland,  and  Ithat  by  the  Government 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave 
his  support.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  begin 
in  Ireland  also  ?  The  objection  as  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  courts  created  by  this 
bill  was  equally  unfounded.  The  local 
courts  which  the  bill  was  intended  to 
establish  were  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  parties,  in  cases  in  which  small  amounts 
of  property  only  were  concerned,  the  trou- 
ble and  eipense  of  coming  up  to  Dublin. 
Surelv  that,  instead  of  being  objectionable, 
would  confer  a  ereat  advantage  on  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not,  in  his  opinion,  stated  any 
thing  which  at  all  militated  against  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
ceived, that  it  was  quite  natural  that  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Barron),  having  been 
connected  with  the  Committee  that  sat  on 
this  subject  last  Session,  should  introduce 
a  bill  embodying  the  result  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  them.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  aware,  that  that  Committee  had  not 
made  any  report  upon  the  subject.  This 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed,  for  he 
confessed,  that  he  had  not  even  read  the 
bill;  and,  if  he  had,  he  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to  form 
a  judgment,  unaided  by -others,  upon  it. 
Feeling  himself  in  this  difficulty,  the 
course  he  would  venture  to  suggest  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  while  admitting  the  undoubted 
right  of  any  individual  Member  to  bring 
forward  this  question,  was  not  to  withdraw 
but  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of  his 
bill  until  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
who  was  now  absent  from  indisposition, 
was  in  his  place,  who,  he  was  sure,  would, 
no  less  from  inclination  than  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  give  every  consideration  to  it. 
The  House  was  entitled  to  have  the  opin- 
ion of  that  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Barron  begged  to  state,  in  reply,  to 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge, 
that  he  had  not  been  anxious  to  introduce 
this  bill ;  but  he  certainly  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  legislate  upon 


the  subject.  He  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  to  the 
subject  previous  to  last  Christmas,  and 
that  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
then  told  him  that  he  was  so  completely 
overwhelmed  with  public  and  private 
business,  that  he  found  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  introduce  a  bill  of  this 
description  during  this  Session;  but  he 
would  gladly  assist  him  in  bringing  forward 
the  present  measure.  He  wished  to  add, 
that  this  bill  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  practitioners  in  Ireland 
— one  who  was  now  a  judge,  and  who  was 
second  to  none  in  professional  skill,  parti- 
cularly in  this  very  matter.  The  bill,  so 
far  from  creating  legal  difficulties,  would 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
small  attorneys  and  would  give  it  to  those 
learned  in  the  law.  He  was  not  anxious 
to  press  the  bill  at  that  moment. 
Second  reading  postponed. 

Custody  of  Infants.]  The  Report 
on  the  Custody  of  Infants  Bill  was  brought 
up,  on  the  question  that  it  be  engrossed. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  rose  to  oppose  it. 
He  had  thought,  that  the  bill  would  not 
have  gone  beyond  a  Committee,  and  as 
he  was  much  opposed  to  the  bill,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  every 
stage.  The  true  question  to  be  decided 
was,  whether  it  were  for  the  benefit  of 
society  at  large,  that  a  woman  should  have 
the  absolute  right  to  the  custody  of  her 
children  whatever  her  conduct  might  be. 
Now,  he  admitted,  that  bis  learned  Friend 
(Sergeant  Talfourd)  had  adduced  many 
cases  of  hardship,  but  the  House  ought 
not  to  legislate  for  particular  cases,  but 
ought  to  look  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
public,  to  which  end  he  thought  that  the 
proposed  bill  would  not  tend.  For  he 
thought  that  it  would  lead  to  many  sepa- 
rations between  women  and  their  husbands, 
if  the  woman  had  this  absolute  right.  It 
was  true,  that  the  bill  did  not  at  once  give 
that  absolute  right,  but  it  gave  a  power 
which  was  even  more  objectionable;  it 
gave  a  right  to  the  judge  before  whom  the 
question  was  mooted  to  investigate  the 
whole  domestic  life  of  the  parties  from  the 
time  of  the  marriage  to  the  very  day  of 
the  application,  by  enabling  the  applicant 
to  put  affidavits  on  the  file,  the  charges 
contained  in  which  would  necessarily  lead 
to  recriminations.  Affidavits  would  be 
filed  on  the  other  side,  and  ultimately  the 
case  would  become  so  oppressive  that  it 
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would  be  inpossible  for  the  jud^  to  de- 
cide; and  these  itatements  having  been 
made,  some  public  printi  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  them^  and  would 
parade  the  whole  before  the  world.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  give  the  wife 
access  to  her  children  in  all  cases  of  sepa- 
ration ;  but  how  could  they  enforce  any 
such  enactment?  In  the  Brst  place,  the 
husband  would  take  the  children  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  so  that  the 
wife  would  not  have  access  under  its 
order  ;  and  to  prevent  this,  was  the  court 
to  settle  the  place  where  the  children  were 
to  be  kept?  He  believed,  that  when  a 
separation  had  taken  place,  it  would  be 
extremeW  difficult  to  enforce  any  rule  of 
this  kind.  Even  as  the  law  now  stood, 
women  were  constantly  taking  their  chil- 
dren out  of  the  way  of  the  husband  when 
differences  arose,  and  if  this  bill  passed, 
the  husband  would  be  found  to  do  the 
same ;  and,  he  was  sure,  that  there  was 
nothing  so  likely  to  continue  separation, 
when  it  had  once  taken  place,  as  the  mea« 
sure  proposed  by  his  bon.  and  learned 
Friend,  than  which  nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
could  be  more  mischievous,  though  be  was 
satisfied  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
brought  it  forward  from  the  purest  and 
best  motives.  His  hon  •  and  learned  Friend 
had  felt  the  hardships  of  individual  cases, 
and  intended  to  provide  for  the  difficulty 
by  proposing  a  general  remedy,  but  he 
believed  that  this  general  remedy  would 
not  tend  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Praed  could  cordially  support  the 
hill,  not  seeing  in  it  the  mischief  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  feared.  The 
question  was  so  far  removed  from  party 
feelings  that  he  might  do  so,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this  proposal  was  calculated  to 
do  more  moral  good  than  any  measure 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  this  question  was,  whether  a 
woman  should  have  the  absolute  right  to 
the  custody  of  her  children,  whatever  her 
conduct  might  be  ;  but  this  was  nothing 
like  the  question  before  the  House,  and 
such  a  project  had  never  been  dreamed  of 
by  the  learned  Sergeant.  The  only  ques- 
tion raised  was,  whether,  when  the  husband 
and  wife  were  living  asunder,  and  when 
one  parent  had  the  custody  of  the  children, 
an  impartial  person  should,  have  power  to 
take  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  to  give  the  mother  limited  access  to 
her  children.     Was  that  giving    to    the 


mother  the  custody  of  her  children  ?  Above 
all,  was  it  giving  to  her  this  custody  what* 
ever  her  conduct  might  have  been  ?    No* 
thing  was  so  likely  to  keep  her  conduct 
correct  as  to  give  her  licensed  interviews 
with  her  children.    The'  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman also  asked,  what  means  could  be 
taken  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  court's 
decrees  ?  and  if  in  no  similar  instance  a 
like  power  had  been  given,  the  argument 
might  have  had  some  weight ;  but  what 
objection  could  there  be  in  giving  the  same 
power  for  higher  considerations  which  was 
now  possessed  for  lower  considerations  of  a 
merely  pecuniary  nature  ?     But  thep,  it 
was  said,  the  husband  might  rebel  against 
the  law;  but  did  not  the  wife,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  admis- 
sion, rebel  now  ?  and  would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  substitute  the  rebellion  of  the 
husband  for  the  rebellion  of  the  wife  ?  No 
one  would  say,  whatever  the  law  night  be 
upon  the  case,  that  Mrs.  Greenhill  had  not 
been  grossly  ill-used ;  and  was  she  to  have 
no  remedy  ?    Still,  it  was  feared,  that  this 
remedy  would  sever  the  bond  of  nuptial 
union.     This,    however,    was   far    more 
effectively  done  by  the  present  state  of 
society,  which,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  husband,  received  him; 
but,  though  it  acquitted  the  wife  of  all 
blame,  rejected  her.    If,  however,  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  argument,  that  the 
occasional  access  to  the  children  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  would  lead  the  wife  to 
separate  from  her    husband,  how  much 
more  must  the  daily  access  of  the  husband 
lead  him  away  ?    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  however,  that  this  bill  applied 
only  to  individual  cases;   this  was  true, 
for  happily  it  was  only  for  individual  cases 
that  they  must  legislate,  and  long  might 
it  be  that  individual  cases  alone  should 
require  it ;  but,  for  those  cases,  was  not 
this    amendment    necessary,    instead    of 
leaving  the  law  as  it  now  stood  ?    So  far 
from  the  question  being  as  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  true  sub- 
ject for  their  consideration  was,  whether 
the  wife  should  be  debarred  from  access  to 
her  children,  however  amiable,  virtuous, 
and  praiseworthy,  her  own  conduct  might 
be.     In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children, 
the  law  dealt  more  fairly  with  the  mother, 
for  to  her  was  given  their  custody ;  but 
though  it  was  otherwise  with  legitimate 
children,  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
especially  when  the  children  were  of  ten- 
der   years,  the  mother    was    the    better 
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guardian,  and  this  no  one  would  deny. 
Such  was  the  present  state  of  legislation ; 
and  could  it  be  worse  ?  The  true  test, 
however  was — suppose  the  present  state 
of  the  law  to  be  as  it  was  proposed  in  the 
bill  of  the  hoQ.  and  learned  Sergeant,  and 
then  suppose  an  hon.  Member  were  to 
c  ,me  down  and  say,  that  it  had  induced 
wives  to  quit  their  nomes,  that  it  had  led 
to  separation,  and  should  call  upon  the 
House  to  alter  it — to  enact  the  present 
law,  and  to  declare,  even  if  the  husband 
should  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery, and  had  by  his  brutality  driven 
his  wife  from  his  roof,  yet  that  the  husband 
should  have  the  custody  of  the  children, 
and  that  his  virtuous  and  injured  wife 
should  not  have  even  a  limited  access  to 
them,  he  was  sure  that  no  individual  in 
that  House  would  be  found  to  second  such 
a  proposition. 

Mr.  Shato  agreed  in  the  opinions  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  E. 
Sugden).  He  admitted,  that  there  were 
many  cases  of  hardship  which  the  law  did 
not  meet,  yet  they  ought  not  to  legislate 
on  individual  cases ;  and  whatever  power 
they  gave  to  the  judge,  he  would  have  no 
means  of  enforcing  it  upon  the  husband. 
He  thought,  also,  that  no  woman  of  a 
delicate  mind  would  submit  to  call  upon 
a  court  to  interfere  and  to  exercise  these 
powers ;  and  if  they  gave  a  legal  right  to 
a  mother  to  see  her  children,  the  children 
would  be  induced  to  side  with  one  parent 
or  the  other,  and  this  would  rather  widen 
than  heal  the  breach. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  case  had  been  already  so  fully 
argued  that  he  need  only  say  a  few  words 
upon  that  occasion.  Upon  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  he  had  not  selected 
individual  cases  of  great  hardship,  but  he 
had  referred  to  all  the  cases  which  had 
come  before  the  courts.  He  knew  that 
women  had  a  strong  disinclination  to  bring 
their  wrongs  before  a  public  court,  and  to 
claim  the  last  comfort  which  they  could 
enjoy  in  this  life ;  it  was  only,  therefore, 
in  cases  where  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
mother  were  exceedingly  strong,  that  the 
courts  of  law  were  at  present  called  upon 
to  interfere ;  but  all  these  cases,  without 
exception,  he  had  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  in  the  first  instance. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  objected  to  the 
granting  of  this  small  quantum  of  justice, 
because  it  would  tend  to  promote  separa- 
tion ;  but    the    right    hon.   Gentleman's 


argument  was  a  strong  one  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  for  what  was  more  deplorable  than 
that  this  depth  of  feeling  should  be  the 
last  link  to  prevent  a  virtuous  woman  from 
separating  from  her  husband  who  ill  uses 
her,  and  that  only  by  this  iron  bond 
should  they  have  the  power  of  inducing 
the  wife  to  remain  under  her  husband's 
roof,  and  that  the  husband  should  be 
allowed  thus  to  torture  and  to  play  upon 
the  feelings  of  his  wife,  whatever  cruelty 
he  might  have  used  towards  her.  But 
then  it  was  alleged,  that  applications  to 
the  judges  would  tend  to  disclose  private 
scandal :  it  would  have  a  directly  oppo* 
site  effect— it  would  prevent  the  dis- 
closure. As  the  law  now  stood,  husbands 
must  apply  by  attachment  against  their 
wives,  and  the  wives  outraged  the  laws  of 
their  country  by  removing  the  children, 
rather  than  outrage  the  dearer  ties  of  na- 
ture. Now,  these  applications  were  made 
in  public  courts,  where  all  proceedings 
were  legally  reported;  but  his  object  was, 
to  have  the  cases  heard  before  a  private 
tribunal,  which  would  be  above  suspicion, 
where  the  cases  would  be  shielded  from 
the  public  eye.  It  would  be  no  defence 
to  an  action  for  libel,  for  disclosing  to  the 
public  the  facts  detailed  in  the  affidavits 
read  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  that  the 
facts  had  appeared  in  such  affidavits, 
because  they  would  only  be  read  at 
chambers,  and  the  right  to  publish  the 
reports  extended  only  to  the  courts.  The 
facts,  therefore,  could  appear  only  at  the 
instance  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties ;  and 
even  then,  the  publication  would  be 
equally  indefensible.  He  placed  his  case 
on  this  simple  point.  He  sought  not  to 
disturb  the  common-law  right  of  the  father 
to  the  custody  of  his  children  ;  he  sought 
merely  to  allow  a  remedy  in  certain  cases 
of  grievous  wrong,  by  giving  to  judges  a 
discretionary  power,  which  they  had  them- 
selves asked  for,  to  permit  a  wife  to  see 
her  children.  He  prayed  the  House  in 
some  degree  to  assimilate  the  law  of  the 
land  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  give  in  part 
that  justice  which  had  been  so  often 
prayed  for,  and  too  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  of  opinion,  that  this 
bill  would  only  apply  to  a  few  unimportant 
cases.  The  bill  would  give  power  to 
divorced  women  to  see  their  children,  and 
have  control  over  them.  He  could  not 
conceive  a  more  impolitic  provision.  If  the 
father  wished  to  preserve  his  children  from 
contamination,  he  should  keep  them  se- 
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parated  from  such  a  woman;  He  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sr  G.  Sugden)  that  every  difficulty  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  separation,  as 
there  were  many  disputes  which  now  ended 
happily^  but  which,  under  increased  faci- 
lities, would  terminate  in  separation.  But 
he  laboured  under  this  difficulty  in  an- 
swering the  learned  Sergeant,  that  the 
cases  alluded  to,  having  never  met  the 
public  eye,  were  not  reported.  They, 
however,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
confirm  him  in  his  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Freshfield  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
judges  should  be  given  a  discretionary 
power  to  allow  mothers  access  to  their 
children.  It  was  said,  that  the  bill  would 
facilitate  separation,  but  the  present  state 
of  the  law  facilitated  oppression,  as  he 
believed  that  the  fault  was  as  oftep  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other.  He  believed,  that 
bad  wives  were  not  more  plentiful  than  bad 
husbands.  On  these  grounds,  he  would 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  voting 
for  this  bill. 

Lord  Mahon  thought,  that  when  criminal 
conduct  was  proved  against  the  mother, 
she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  see  her 
children.  If  some  provision  of  this  sort 
was  introduced  into  the  bill,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  obviate  the  objections  against 
it.  Unless  that  were  done,  he  should  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  voting 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sergeant  TaJfourd,  if  he  found 
the  feeling  of  the  House  in  favour  of  such 
a  clause,  and  that  its  insertion  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  the  scruples  which 
were  at  present  entertained  against  the 
measure,  would  have  no  objection  to  in- 
troduce such  a  clause  on  the  third  reading, 
and  leave  the  House  to  deal  with  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion,  that 
the  Bill  be  engrossed ; — Ayes  9 1 ,  Noes  1 8 : 
— Majority,  73. 
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CoPYBiGHT.]  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Copyright  Bill. 

Mr.  Wakley  rose  to  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  House  go  into  Committee  on 
the  bill  that  day  six  months.  When  this  bill 
was  formerly  discussed,  there  were  but 
seventy-five  Members  in  the  House,  and 
the  second  reading  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  five.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  had 
been  expressed  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
should  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  that 
sense  by  pressing  his  amendment  to  a  di- 
vision. Indeed,  when  the  question  had 
been  previously  discussed,  not  one  argu* 
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ment  was  urged,  nor  one  fact  addaced,  ■  the  Member  for  Pembroke  were  to  be  relied 
calculated  to  support  the  measure.  The  |  upon,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Southey,  it  was 
hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  by  whom  it  very  improbable  that  he  would  have  pro- 
had  been  introduced/admitted,  that  he  was  secuted  the  work.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
not  about  to  legislate  for  the  community,  on  one  occasion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  of 
but  for  one  in  five  hundred.  Now  the  Mr.  Southey,  that  that  Gentleman  had  so 
House  should  not  look  to  the  interests  of ,  often  changed  sides,  it  would  be  impossible 
individuals,  but  to  that  of  society  at  large.  !  to  say  what  his  opinion  would  be  upon  any 
It  was  not  right  to  tamper  with  the  vast  subject  at  any  given  time.  The  right  hon. 
interests  which  were  likely  to  be  affected  Baronet's  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  was 
by  such  a  measure.'  Before  the  Act  of  entitled  to  some  weight,  as  he  had  himself 
Anne,  as  had  been  admitted  on  high  legal  changed  sides.  Indeed,  literary  men  were 
authority,  the  copyright  was  in  perpetuity;  peculiarly  fickle,  as  much  so  as  young 
and  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  interests  '  girls.  The  real  question  for  the  House  to 
of  authors.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  consider  was,  whether  authors  were,  at 
the  descendants  of  Milton  ;  but  hon.  :  present,  sufficiently  remunerated— whether 
Gentlemen  seemed  .to  have  forgotten,  that  sufficient  inducements  were  held  out  to 
Milton  wrote  at  a  period  when  the  copy*  I  make  them  exert  themselves — and  whether 
right  was  perpetual,  yet,  with  all  this  pro-  '•  the  public  at  large  were  benefitted  by  the 
tection,  he  was  only  able  to  procure  8/. !  present  law.  Now,  with  respect  to  science, 
or  10/.  for  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  hon.  !  he  would  ask,  where  would  authors  have 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that  the    been,  but  for  the  discovery  of  printing? 


bill  was  necessary  to  secure  literature  from 
the  freezing  effects  which  science  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
age.    The  ''  freezing  effects  of  science," 


In  1,000  years  previous  to  the  16th  century, 
there  were  but  300  books  brought  out  in 
this  country.  What  was  the  produce  since?. 
Six  hundred  had  been  published  in  one 


indeed  I  Because  of  the  freezing  effects  of .  year.  He  denied,  that  there  was  any  real  dis- 
science,  they  were  to  legislate  in  favour  of  tinction  between  the  production  of  a  book 
literature  alone,  and  disregard  all  the  and  any  other  invention.  They  were  all 
valuable  discoveries  of  science.  It  should  !  the  production  of  mind,  whether  impressed 
be  remembered,  that  science,  notwith- 1  upon  paper,  upon  metal,  or  upon  glass, 
standing  its  "  freezing  influence,"  had  \  The  proper  question  was,  which  produc- 
done  much  for  authors.  The  efforts  of  tion  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  useful 
capital,  of  industry,  and  of  skill,  had  pro-  to  the  public.  In  the  medical  profes- 
duced  a  reading  public  and  created  an  sion,  the  man  would  be  despised  and  set 
almost  undue  appetite  for  certain  classes  !  down  as  a  quack,  who  attempted  to  keep 
of  literature.  Those  who  wrote  for  reward  \  secret  any  valuable  discovery  which  he 
were  at  no  time  better  paid  than  at  the  ;  might  happen  to  make.  The  hon.  and 
present,  and  as  to  those  who  wrote  for  '  learned  Sergeant  appeared  to  have  parti- 
posterity,  why,  let  posterity  reward  them,  cularly  in  view  an  author  who  was  of 
With  respect  to  this  bill,  he  feared  that  opinion,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  ap- 
there  were  some  authors  at  the  bottom  of  preciated  by  the  public.  That  author  had 
it,  who  imagined  that,  at  present,  they  did  !  written  certain  works,  which  the  public 
not  receive  the  fame  and  profit  to  which  '  would  not  read,  and  in  his  opinion,  the 
their  great  labours  entitled  them  in  their  '  public  were  in  the  right.  The  hon.  and 
own  opinions.  The  hon.  Member  for  Maid-  |  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that 
stone  had  said,  that  Mr.  Southey  intended,  authors  were  entitled  to  a  perpetuity  in 
at  one  period,  to  write  a  history  of  the  their  copyright,  but  as  he  could  not  pro* 
monastic  orders,  which  would  procure  a  !  cure  that  for  them  he  was  satisfied  to  take 
fame  equal  to  that  of  Gibbon.  With  respect  it  for  their  lives,  with  an  addition  of  sixty 
to  the  fame,  he  must  be  permitted  to  ex-    years.      The   hon.  and  learned   Member 


press  his  doubts.  Mr.  Southey,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  deterred  from  undertak- 
ing the  work,  because  he  could  only  enjoy 


for  Ripon,  who  was  a  good  authority  in 
such  cases,  had  informed  them  that  such 
a  right  was  a  right  in  perpetuity,  and  that 


the  copyright  during  his  life.  It  was  much  .  no  person  would  give  a  farthing  for  its  re- 
to  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Southey  would  version.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
have  ever  carried  his  intention  into  effect,  man  who  brought  forward  this  measure, 
if  copyright  had  been  as  he  wished.  If  wanted  no  Committee.  He  did  not  seek 
the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  any  inquiry,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
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the  facts  which  would  come  out.  There 
were  Committees  on  this  subject  in  1814 
and  1818,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiry 
was,  that  the  protection  should  not  extend 
beyond  twenty-eight  years.  [An  hon. 
Member:  Fourteen  years.]  One  Com- 
mittee was  for  fourteen,  the  other  for 
twenty-eight  years,  but  he  would  take  the 
longer  period.  In  1814, a  bill  was  brought 
in  by  a  Mr.  Giddy,  and  a  very  giddy  per- 
son he  appeared  to  be.  So  dissatisfied 
was  that  hon.  Gentleman  with  his  own 
bill  that  be  moved  the  report  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  following 
session,  but  the  authors  then  in  the  House 
thought  it  best  to  accept  it  even  as  it  was. 
Was  there  really  any  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  authors?  Look  at  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  realised  260,000/. 
by  his  works.  He  did  not  envy  him.  He 
thought  him  well  entitled  to  it.  He  would 
call  upon  the  House  to  observe  how  stre- 
nuously the  proposition  was  supported  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side. 
(Sergeant  TaZ/burd:  And  on  this.]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appealed  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
admitted,  that  he  was  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  he  was  not  that  side  of 
the  House.  He  was  glad,  that  the  works 
of  Scott  had  been  appreciated,  but  if  it 
were  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  family 
were  not  in  afHuence,  he  would  ask,  whose 
was  the  fault?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the 
public?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  pub. 
lisher?  No  such  thing.  The  fault  lay 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself.  If  that 
gentleman  had  been  content  with  his  le- 
gitimate profit,  as  an  author,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  into  the  difficulties  by  which 
he  had  suffered.  He  wished  to  join  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  profits  of  literature, 
and  thence  came  the  crash.  He  found, 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  laboured,  were  the  consequences  of 
— he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  harsh  term 
of  avarice,  but  his  too  great  love  of  gain. 
He  would  refer  them  to  scenes  which  now 
were  passing  before  them ;  he  would  ask 
them  how  the  present  system  of  copyright 
worked  with  regard  to  authors  and  the 
public,  and  he  would  show,  that,  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  all  legitimate  purposes 
of  writers,  and  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lishers were  the  best  judges  of  the  real 
value  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
works  of  authors;  and,  notwithstanding 
literary  gentlemen  might  imagine  pub- 
lishers destitute  of  taste,  the  profit  books 


would  produce,  was  decidedly  the  best  test 
of  their  value.  This  was  a  bill  which  was 
not  a  question  of  party.  All  classes,  and 
all  parties  were  equally  concerned ;  the 
rights  of  the  public  were  deeply  interested, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  neg- 
lected to  grant  an  undue  privilege  to  au- 
thors, however  deserving  those  gentlemen 
inside  and  outside  the  House,  might  feel 
themselves  of  an  especial  protection  'for 
their  works.  Let  the  House  investigate 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
bill  —  let  them  not  be  led  away  to 
a  decision  by  an  eloquent  speech  — 
let  them  appoint  a  special  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances ; 
and  before  that  Committee,  he  pledged 
himself  some  farts  would  be  elicited,  cal- 
culated completely  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Upon  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  have  some  positive  and  undeniable  evi- 
dence, than  the  speeches  or  opinions  of 
authors,  who  might  entertain  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  their  own  works  from 
that  entertained  by  publishers  or  the  pub- 
lic. He  would  quote  a  few  instances  for 
them  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
create  sufficient  astonishment  amongst 
some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the 
bill.  There  was  one  gentleman,  well 
known  to  hon.  Meml>ers,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  had  pub* 
lished  some  admirable  works.  He  alluded 
to  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  was,  he  believed, 
a  friend  to  the  bill.  He  had  some  time 
since  published  a  work  at  lOs.  6d.  which 
had  afterwards  been  bought  in  cart  loads 
by  Mr.Tegg,  the  bookseller,  in  Cheapside, 
for  9d.  a  volume.  Would  the  Copyright 
bill  enable  him  to  get  d^d.  ?  At  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  years,  would  those  books 
be  more  valuable  than  they  were  when  the 
bookseller  purchased  them  ?  Would  any 
author  come  forward  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period  to  claim  his  share  in  the 
superabundant  profit  arising  from  the  9^. 
a  volume  ?  He  would  bring  forward  an- 
other instance,  namely,Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer, 
who  had  been  very  successful  as  an  au- 
thor, and  whose  works  he  had  always  read 
with  that  delight  which  they  could  not  fail 
to  produce.  That  gentleman  had  not  long 
ago  published  a  work  *'  England  and  the 
English;  "at  H.  lis.  6d.,  in  three  volumes. 
[Mr»  Bulwer :  No,  two  volumes,  at  i/.]  He 
was  obliged  for  the  correction,  but  it  did  not 
materially  affect  his  argument.  What  had 
that  work  been  purchased  for  by  Mr.  Tegg, 
who  was  a  most  respectable  Conservative 
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gentleman,  and  had  lately  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London  ?    There  was  no  Gentle- 
man a  better  judge  of  the  proper  value 
which  attached  to  a  publicatfon,  and  he 
bad  purchased   Mr.  Balwer's  *'  England 
and  the  English  "  for  I#.  a  volume — the 
work  for  which  Mr.  Bulwer  had  so  high 
a  respect  as  to  publish  at  M,      Those 
were  facts  that  were  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  merits  of  authors  in  their 
own  estimation,   as  compared  with    that 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
publishers.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
those  authors  were  not  deserving  of  high 
remuneration.     He  trusted  they  had  re- 
ceived it,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  so  far  from  the  prices  of  Mr.  Tegg 
discouraging  Mr.  Bulwer,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  yet  bring  forth  numerous 
works  as  clever,  and  deserving  of  support 
as  those  which  had  gone  before.    There 
was  another  hon.  Gentleman,  who  sat  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
had  also  gone  under  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Tegg.    The  talented  author  of  "  Vivian 
Orey  "  and  several  other  works,  had  suf- 
fered from  the  depreciation  of  price.     He 
trusted  that  no  word    he  uttered   with 
reference   to  those  talented    Gentlemen 
would  be  taken  as  conveying  any   dis- 
respect or  any  feeling  other  than  that  of 
admiration  for  their  abilities ;  but  he  in- 
stanced those  cases   because*  from  the 
high  character  of  those  Gentlemen   as 
authors  their  names  would  convey  greater 
weight.     ''Vivian  Grey''  had  originally 
been  published  at  1/.  lis.  6d.,  and  it  had 
been  afterwards  bought  by  Mr.  Tegg  for 
Sd,  per  volume.     Was  it  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  at  a  high  price  in  sixty  or 
eren  in   thirty  years,  when  perhaps  he 
might  be  in  his  grave,  that   Mr.   Tegg 
bought  them  ?     No  ;  that  Gentleman  was 
sufficiently  wary  in  his  money  calculations, 
and  it  was  with  a  hope  of  a  speedy  sale 
he  purchased  them,  for  he  knew  well,  as 
a  mercantile  man,  that  money  should  have 
a  quick  return  in  order  to  insure  profit. 
He  knew  that  so  far  from  having  a  view 
to  selling  them  at  a  remote  period  they 
would  go  on  the  butterroan's  counter  if 
they  were  not  sold  quickly.     He  would 
now  call  their  attention  to  auother  gentle- 
man, who^  although  not  in  that   House, 
was  sufficiently  well  known  to  them  all 
by  his  literary  character,  Hook,  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  he  be- 
lieved also  of  the  John  Bt<//— at  least  so 


his  memorandum  stated.  One  of  that 
gentleman's  last  works  had  gone  to  Tegg 
too.  It  had  been  published  by  him  at 
1/.  lis.  6d,f  and  Mr.  Tegg  had  purchased 
it  for  Bdf  a  volume.  He  (Mr.  Wakley) 
did  not  know  why  the  publisher  had 
given  Mr;  Hook  but  Sd,  while  he  gave 
others  more — but  such  was  the  fact.  The 
next  on  his  list  was  Captain  Marryat. 
He  had  also  gone  to  Mr.  Tegg  and  one 
of  his  works  which  he  had  published  at 
1/.  lU.  6d,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tegg 
for  9d,  per  volume.  These  were  facts 
Which  Mr.  Tegg  would  have  no  objection 
to  communicate  to  the  House  or  any  hon. 
Member  who  wished  to  interest  himself  upon 
the  subject  so  far  as  personally  to  inquire. 
He  had  a  large  stake  in  such  proceed ings, 
and  was,  of  course,  actuated  by  the 
honest  principle  of  giving  for  them  what 
they  were  worth  to  him.  The  stock  in  books 
of  that  gentleman  was  valued  at  170,000/. 
There  was  another  instance  which  should 
be  the  last )  it  was  the  case  of  a  political 
writer.  Every  one  knew  the  newspaper 
called  The  Examiner,  the  editor  of  which 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  indeed  of 
very  distinguished  abilities,  and  who  had 
never  debased  hiroselfy  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  some  of  his  political  wri- 
tings, with  attacks  on  private  character. 
He  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  occasionallv  been 
attacked  by  this  man,  and  he  felt  bound 
to  make  this  admission.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  he  alluded,  Mr.  Fonblanque,  had 
published  a  work  with  a  very  captivating 
title,  called  England  under  Seven  Admi- 
nistrations. Ttie  two  volumes  of  this 
work  had  not  been  published  twelve 
months,  and  the  price  was  1/.  45.,  and 
Mr.  I'egg  had  bought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  at  Is.  a  volume.  There 
was  no  special  protection  for  this  work 
of  Mr.  Fonblanque  in  the  present  bill, 
but  its  depreciation  in  the  market 
did  not  deter  that  gentleman  from  con-> 
tinning  to  write.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  bill  was  a  mere  mockeryj  and  was  no 
protection  whatever  to  an  author.  There 
were  several  other  names  on  Mr.  Tegg's 
list,  but  he  would  not  detain  the  House 
by  going  through  them,  but  he  trusted 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  pay  this  book- 
seller a  visit,  when,  no  doubt,  they  would 
obtain  much  information  on  the  subject 
Would  those  Gentlemen  cease  to  favour 
the  world  with  their  works  ?  Not  so,  they 
would  publish  on  as  before,  depending 
upon  the  popularity  of  their  writings  to 
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procure  a  tale.     Seeing  on  the  whole  that 
the  bill  rather  appealed  to  their  sympathy 
than  to  their  reason,  and  bearing  in  nnind 
that    many  of    the    authors   who    most 
adorned  our  language  lived  at  a  period 
when   there  was  no  copyright,  ana  also 
that  the  statute  of  Anne  had  been  found 
amply  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  authors  and  literature,  he  felt 
bound  to  oppose  this  bill,  and,  above  all, 
because,  without  protecting  the  interests 
of  authors,  it  would  materially  injure  the 
interests  of   printers    and  publishers,   as 
well  as  of  other  classes  and  of  the  com- 
munity at   large.     He  would  ask,  then, 
whether  they  would  enact  such  a  law, 
inflicting  so   much   injury,   and   without 
deliberation,  merely  because  it  had  been 
supported  by  an  eloquent  speech  ?     No 
reasonable  grounds  had  been  stated  in  its 
favour,  no  facts  had- been  produced  which 
would  justify  its  enactment,  and,  there- 
fore, before  they  adopted  it,  they  should 
take  care  that  it  was  the  result  of  inquiry, 
and  seeing  also  what  princely  fortunes  had 
been  made  by  literature,  he  would  not 
injure  literary  men  so  much  as  to  support 
this  bill.     He  should,  therefore,  propose 
that  it  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 
Mr.  MUnes  said,    that  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  stated  his  wish  for 
a  renewed  consideration  of  that  bill,  he 
must  have   considered  that   there  was  a 
great  dearth  of  business  before  the  House. 
In  his  recollection  he  did  not  remember 
any  subject  which  had  been   more  fully 
and  completely  discussed  than  this  had 
been  on  the  last  evening  during  which  it 
was  discussed.       He  never  took  part  in 
a  debate  during  which  every  bearing  of 
a  question  was   more  fully  gone  into  or 
completely  entertained  than    that  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  join  in  the  other 
evening.     In  his   opinion  the   speech  of 
the   hon.  Member  for   Finsbury,  though 
sufficiently    amusing,   was   certainly   not 
remarkable    for    anything   like   a    sound 
argument  against  the  bill.     He  had  ad- 
duced   some  very  spiteful   and  ingenious 
quotations,    but   he   had  also   accompa- 
nied   them    with    very    false    analogies. 
He  was  not  displeased  at  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman.     There  was  a  good 
deal    of   drastic   humour,  which    was   a 
great  treat  to    the  House,    and  as  such 
he  had  no  objection  to  hear  it ;  further, 
his  speech  had  no  merit— it  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  speech  more  of  a 
delegate  from  Mr,  Tegg  than  of  a  legislator 


engaged  in  an  important  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  very  valuable  and  important 
bill  before  them.   He  had  instanced  thecaae 
of  his  own  profession,  when  any  new  or  im- 
portant discovery  was  made.  Was  ever  any- 
thing less  in  point  than  such  a  case.   Why, 
there  did  not  exist  the  slightest — the  most 
remote — analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
If  a  gentleman   belonging  to  the  medical 
profession  made  any  important  discovery  in 
it,  the  very  fact  of  his  having  done  so  was 
the  herald  to  his  fortune ;  his  fame  was 
immediately  spread  abroad— his  eminence 
was    established — and     the     consequent 
tangible  benefits  followed.     Daily  ad  van*- 
tage  arose  to  him.   But,  he  would  ask,  had 
this  any  analogy  to  the  case  of  a  man  who 
sacrificed  his  life,  and  his  talents,  and  all 
his  exertions  frecj^uently  to  the  advantage 
of  other  generations?      In    every  other 
point  the  speech  of  the  hon.   Gentleman 
was  totally  incoherent,  and  he  had  cited 
that  as  an  instance ;  indeed  perhaps,  he 
should  have  said  more  correctly,  that  if 
that  speech  had  any  weight  at  all  it  was  at 
his  (Mr.  Milnes's)  side.     If  it  proved  any- 
thing, it  proved  that  works  were  to  be  had 
as  cheaply  now  as  they  could  be  had  at 
any  future  period,  even  allowing  that  the 
bill  had  been  passed  ;  and  as  cheaply  as 
the  greatest  lover  of  literature  could  wish. 
Did  the  hon.   Member   blame  the  book- 
sellers for    giving  so  low  a  price  to  the 
authors  whose  names  he  had  instanced  ? 
Did  he  object  to  the  8d.  or  10^.  a  volume 
which   had  been  given  for  those  works  ? 
Was  th^t    the   meaning    of   his    having 
brought  them  before  the  House  ?     And  if 
such  had  not  been  his  motive  for  having 
introduced  those  cases,  where  was  his  mo- 
tive?    Surely    if   literary    works    of  es- 
tablished merit,  and  by  the  best  authors — 
men  whose  fame  was  generally  recognised 
— if  those  works  could  be  purchased  by 
the  booksellers  for  so  small  a  sum  it  did 
not  argue  that  the  public  were  not  npw  as 
generally  supplied  with  literature  as  they 
could  be  under  any  new  arrangement.     A 
good  system  of  copyright  would,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  so  far  from  raising 
unduly  the  price  of  literature,  have  rather 
a  contrary  effect.     Look  to  Germany,  a 
country  which   had   benefitted   more    by 
literature  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
and  she  had  achieved  all  those  incalculable 
advantages  under  the  operation  of  a  na- 
tional copyright   bill.    Here  was  an  in- 
stance which    at  o  nc  a    nswciedall  the 
objections  of  those  opposed  to  the  measMiTQ 
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which  he  had  such  pleasure  iu  supporting. 
In  France  at  this  moment  the  printers  and 
publishers  were  seeking  for  a  national 
copyright  bill,  to  protect  them  from  the 
mad  competition  which  the  present  system 
produced.  In  America  the  case  was 
similar ;  there  also  the  very  men  whom  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  assumed  to  advocate  were 
calling  for  a  copyright  bill  as  a  means  of 
protection  for  themselves.  He  believed 
that  a  just  system  would  benefit  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  the  authors  in  particular, 
by  affording  them  a  protection  which  at 
present  they  did  not  enjoy.  It  was  said 
the  Legislature  were  called  upon  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few ;  perhaps  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  that,  but  if  one  per- 
son in  500  should  be  benefited  by  it  the 
remaining  499  would  not  be  inj  ured.  And 
if  those  few  persons  had  sufficient  claims 
to  protection,  it  might  be  granted  rather  to 
the  general  advantage  as  every  just  system 
would  always  necessarily  be.  It  was  rather 
singular  that  this  bill  received  so  much 
opposition  from  at  hon.  Gentleman  who 
belonged  to  a  party  that  were  always  cry- 
ing up  the  great  advantages  the  people 
were  daily  receiving  from  the  advancement 
of  intellectual  improvement.  If  this  ad- 
vancement were  proved  to  be  so  great,  was 
not  the  natural  inference  an  appetite  for 
good  works  which  would  act  witn  sufficient 
power  to  the  national  advantage  under  a 
just  copyright  bill ;  and  would  they,  the 
advocates  of  intellectual  advancement  and 
scientific  improvement,  deny  to  the  rising 
generation  the  advantages  that  would 
necessarily  arise  from  works  published 
with  a  higher  design  than  pleasing  the 
passing  taste  of  the  da^— works  written 
without  a  regard  to  servile  patronage,  or 
any  of  those  unhealthy  means  of  success 
which  at  present  had  too  much  weight  ? 
Why  should  not  authors  have  the  same 
advantages  that  all  other  men  had  ?  Why, 
he  would  ask,  were  the  great  names  which 
adorn  our  literature  deprived  of  that  en- 
couragement and  protection  which  had 
been  freely  afforded  to  the  Arkwrights  and 
the  numerous  similar  names  which  were  an 
honour  to  this  country  }  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  had  said  that  this  was  not 
a  party  question.  He  was  happy  to  think 
that  all  parties  felt  equally  interested. 
The  Whig  was  as  warm  an  advocate  as 
the  Tory.  He  would  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  hon.  House  longer ;  it  was  a  mea- 
wire  which  had  been  fully  discussed,  and 
VOuld>  be  trusted,  be  soon  passed  into  a  law. 


Mr.  Wolverley  Aitwood  said,  he  would 
not  have  obtruded  himself  upon  the  House 
if  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was 
totally  a  failure  in  ils  objections  to  the 
bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  as 
if  it  were  required  to  give  authors  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  their  relation  to  the 
public,  or  an  unfair  advantage  over  other 
professions ;  as  if  it  were  sought  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  in- 
trodued  that  bill  to  enable  authors  to  avail 
themselves  of  profit  from  the  labours  of 
others.  That  was  not  the  fact.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  its  import.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  place  authors, 
with  regard  to  their  mental  labour,  on  an 
equality  with  every  other  class  of  men.  It 
was  only  required  to  give  them  that  pro- 
tection which  was  their  just  right.  It  was 
not  a  perpetual  copyright  system  that  was 
proposed — it  was  a  bill  merely  to  secure 
to  authors  a  fair  interest  in  their  works, 
which  the  present  system  denied  to 
them.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  was  unable  to  produce 
a  sounder  argument  against  protecting  the 
author  than  the  want  of  capital  risked 
in  their  works.  Were  not  their  time, 
their  talents,  frequently  their  health, 
as  much  their  own  as  any  property  could 
be  defined  to  be,  and  was  not  this,  in  the 
eyes  of  every  sensible  man,  an  investment 
of  capital  ?  These  were  the  author's  pro- 
perly, and  merited  at  their  hands  protec- 
tion. The  author  had  as  strong  a  claim 
for  the  protection  of  bis  rights  as  any  man 
in  society,  and  yet  he  was  the  only  person 
left  now  unprotected.  The  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  with  regard 
to  one  person  in  five  hundred,  had  decidedly 
the  effect  of  supporting  the  bill,  for  if  it  were 
acknowledged  that  of  literary  men  so  small 
a  portion  was  successful  it  was  quite  clear 
the  present  system  worked  badly  for  the 
authors.  It  was  neither  supposed,  nor 
even  asserted,  that  there  was  any  inade- 
quacy of  talent  amongst  the  catalogue  of 
our  literary  characters;  and  yet  it  was 
admitted  by  the  hon.  Member  fpr  Fins- 
bury, that  so  small  a  number  as  one  in  five 
hundred  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
advantages  to  which  they  were  proposed 
to  be  entitled  by  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
Why,  then,  should  those  men,  the  class  of 
the  community  with,  perhaps,  the  largest 
claims,  be  deprived  of  a  right  in  their  own 
productions?  There  had  not  been  a  soli- 
tary well-founded  or  solid  reason  brought 
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forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  subject.     No* 
thing  could,  however,  be  more  injurious  in 
its  effects  upon  literature,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  injurious  to  the  public 
generally,  than  a  system  allowing  a  twenty- 
eight  years'  copyright.    The  direct  ten* 
dency  of  this   would  be  to  produce  a 
supply  of  works  calculated  solely  with  a 
view  solely  to  please  the  ephemeral  taste ; 
thus  depriving  posterity  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  from  works  cal- 
culated to  last  a  longer  period.    If  they 
did  not  afford  protection  to  durable  works, 
and  such  as  were  not  written  alone  with  a 
view  to  present  taste,  it  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  authors  would  produce  them.    The 
supply  would  only  be  produced  by   the 
demand,  and  no  work  of  a  lasting  nature 
could  be  looked  for,  at  least  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that 
an  author,  if  he  did  not  receive  promise  of 
sufficient  remuneration,  might  deprive  the 
public  of  his  work,  and  act  the  part  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger.     Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  the  want  of  sufficient  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  bill  than  such  an  argu- 
ment.   If  an  author  had  acted  as  had  been 
supposed — if  he  had  refused  to  publish  his 
work  without  receiving  the  remuneration 
he  thought  it  deserving  of,  who  had  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  full  control  over 
his  own  production  ?    Why  call  on  him  to 
publish  It  against  his  will?     Where  did 
the  right  of  the  public  commence  ?     Was 
it  when  the  work  was  published,  or  while 
it  was  in  manuscript  ?    This  right  of  re- 
fusal to  publish  without  proper  remunera- 
tion was  clearly  an  author's  privilege,  and 
oould  not  be  too  well  protected.    Every 
case  quoted  bore  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Soutbey  was  a  strong  in- 
stance where  the  present  law  of  copyright 
was  insufficient  to  ensure  him  a  proper 
remuneration  for  his  works;  totally  insuffi- 
cient with  regard  to  the  duration  of  his 
copyright,     it  was  one  of  those  cases 
which  exactly  went  to  prove  what  the 
Advocates  of  the  bill  contended  for-— the 
great  inefficiency  of  the  present  unjust 
system.    Upon  the  last  evening  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House,  it  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport, 
that  authors  were  stimulated  by  sentiment, 
or  love  of  fame,  or  some  such  motive,  and 
that  such  motives  were  in  their  idea  suffi- 
cient reward.    It  was  well  known  that 
authors,  g;enerally  speaking,  were  actuated 
by  very  different  reelings.   The  hon*  Mem«  i 


her  for  Bridport,  when  he  paid  that  hol- 
low and  empty  compliment  to  authors, 
must  have  been  aware  that  as  a  class  they 
depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  their 
works.    The  greatest  authors  who  ever 
wrote  depended  upon  their  writings  for 
their  daily  bread.    This  fact  was  undoubted 
— it  was  not  for  fame — it  was    not  for 
plaudits  that  those  works  were  produced 
which  did  honour  to  this  country,  and 
from  which  the  public  had  derived  such 
inestimable    benefits,    daily    subsistence 
being  the  stimulating  principle  in  most 
cases  of  that  description.    The  assertion 
that  jpublic  competition  was  the  best  cri- 
terion of  merit  in  an  author,  and  would 
secure  him  a  price  for  his  works  in  case 
they  were  worthy  of  purchase,  was  a  most 
futile  one.     As  he  said  before,  it  was  true 
public  competition  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ensure  a  sale  to  light  or  volatile 
works ;  but  this  very  fact  would  have  the 
direct  tendency  of  inflicting  a  grievous 
injury  upon  the  literature  of  the  country 
by  producing  a  supply  of  such  works  as 
would  accord  with  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day.     Were  they  then  to  protect  that 
description  of  writing,  and  give  no  protec- 
tion to  that  of  a  more  durable  kind,  often,, 
let]  it  be    remarked,   most  calculated  to 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  nation  ? 
Authors  did  not  claim  any  exclusive  pri- 
vilege over  the  community :  they  did  not 
demand  a  right  to  tax  the  public.    They 
demanded  the  same  rights  that  protected 
the  labours  of  every  other  class  in  the 
community.     It  was  said,  that  this  bill 
would   injure  the   rights    of   publishers, 
printers,  and  others.   As  well  might  brick- 
layers object  to  the  rights  of  property, 
because  such  a  right  had  a  tendency  to 
prevent  building  houses.     There  was  no 
right  in  any  class  to  object  to  the  measure 
proposed.    It  was  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  a  re- 
spectable and  deserving  class,   and  the 
public  would  be  equally  benefitted.     He, 
therefore,  trusted,  for  the  public  good, 
that  the  unprecedented  opposition  which 
this  bill  had  received  would  be  found  to* 
tally  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  said,  that  he  should  en« 
deavour  to  have  every  clause  in  the  bill 
fully  and  fairly  debated  in  the  Ck^mmittee, 
in  order  that  the  operation  of  every  clause 
might  be  fully  understood  by  the  public, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  defeating  the 
measure  before  it  reached  a  further  stage. 
He  was  satisfied  the  bill  was  founded  oa 
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the  most  fallacious  principles.     The  main 
defect  was,  that  it  consulted  the  protection 
of  the  individual  author,  and  not  of  the 
species.     But  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  present  law  was  expedient  or  not. 
The  principle  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  statute  of  George  4th, 
which  altered  it,  was  to  give  what  might 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  authors,  and  to 
effect  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
them  and  the  public.     Did  this  bill,  he 
asked,  give  a  sufficient  compensation  to  au- 
thors, and  hold  out  adequate  inducement  to 
write;  and  more,  did  it  give  the  reversion 
of  the  copyright  to  the  publio  at  such  an 
early  period  as  to  give  them  the  full  benefit 
of  the  works  that  might  be  published  ? 
And  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  for  that  was  the  true  question  to 
put  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  were 
the  benefits  of  the  present  state  of  copy- 
right law  ?     Would  any  one  question  the 
prosperity  of  the  existing  state  of  the  book- 
selling trade  ?     In  short,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  author  of  the  measure 
proposed  as  an  inducement  to  authors  to 
write  works  requiring  labour  and  research. 
Did  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that,  after 
the  passing  of  this  measure,  authors  were 
likely  to  receive  a  greater  sum  for  the 
extended  copyright  than  they  obtained  on 
their  works  at  present?  It  had  not  been  even 
attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  such  would  be  the 
result.  Again,  it  had  been  suggested,  that 
Ibey  ought  to  put  authors  under  a  kind  of 
entail,  in  regard  to  their  property  in  their 
works,  yet  neither  by  the  measure  of  the 
last^  nor  by  that  of  the  present  Session, 
was  it  attempted  to  oarry  the  suggestion 
into  effect,  or  to  establish  a  perpetual 
entail,  by  which  an  author  should  be  pre- 
vented from  disposing  of  his  works,  away 
from  his  own  family.      There  was  another 
view  of  the  subject,  which  he  thought 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
With  the  single  exception  of  works  of 
imagination,    the    compositions    of    all 
authors     underwent      that     progression 
which  works  of  science  might  be  said  to 
undergo.    If,  therefore,  an  extension  were 
given,  to  the  copyright  of  authors  of  any 
denomlnatioD  whatever,  the  publio  would 
be  deprived  pro  tanto  of  the  advantages, 
which  under  the  present    system    they 
might  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  from 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  skill.     The 
effect  of  the  bill,  on  the  fiireet  oaloola* 


tion,  would  be  to  extend  the  copyright 
about  100  years.  The  works  of  all 
authors,  dating  between  1738  and  the 
present  time,  would,  under  the  bill, 
unless  the  public  chose  to  purchase  in  a 
shape  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were  originally  published,  become  closed 
books  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  two  principal  effects  of 
the  bill  would  be — first,  that,  upon  the 
average,  all  works  that  survived  the  first 
short  period  after  their  seeing  the  light, 
would  experience  k  rise  in  price;  and 
secondly,  and  what  more  seriously  and 
more  dangerously  affected  the  public,  the 
bill  would  prevent  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  There  was,  he  begged  to 
assure  the  House,  very  great  danger  that 
valuable  works,  in  consequence  of  being 
placed  as  they  would  be  placed  if  this  bill 
passed,  for  so  long  a  period  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  public,  except  at  unreason- 
able prices,would  sink  into  oblivion,  and 
the  benefits,  the  learning,  labour,  and 
research  of  the  authors  be  lost  to  the 
public.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
cordially  support  the  ameudment. 

Mr.  Praed  said,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  abstract  right  of  authors  to 
their  literary  property  had  been  broadly 
stated;  but  he  begged  to  remind  the 
House,  of  an  authority  of  sotne  weight  on 
this  subject,  and  that  was  the  report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  which  had  been  appointed  last 
year  by  the  King  of  France  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  copyright.  Their  report,  which 
was  well  worthy  of  attention,  stated  that  on 
the  question  of  the  abstract  right  of  indivi- 
dual authors  they  had  refrained  from  enter- 
ing, as  they  felt  that  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  subject  were  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  delivering  an  opinion  upon 
it.  But  the  reporter  went  on  (and  he 
begged  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbory,  who  had  spoken  of  men  of 
science,  to  this  part  of  it)  to  represent 
that  the  opinions  of  men  of  science,  as 
Cuvier  and  others,  were  unfavourable  to 
it<  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury's  argument  as  to  the  cheapness 
of  books,  he  could  not  pereeite  the  force 
of  it.  What  were  the  facts  ?  A  book 
when  it  became  cheap  did  not  necessarily 
vanish  from  the  market.  Vivian  Orey^ 
and  the  other  works  alluded  to,  were  still 
to  be  purchased,  arKl  were  purchased 
every  day,  so  that  he  could  not  see  how 
the  argument  applied* 
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Mr.  Slrutt  was  opposed  to  the  motion 
of  the  learned  Sergeant.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  the 
advantage  of  the  pubh'c  ought  to  be  held 
in  view,  and  that  m  giving  this  monopoly 
they  ought  to  be  bound  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  the  public 
might  be  likely  to  obtain.  Now,  to  this 
he  fully  agreed.  Their  sole  object  ought 
to  be  this,  and  to  this  the  measure  ought 
strictly  to  be  limited.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  he  had  heard  the  abstract 
right  of  an  author  to  his  works  affirmed ; 
that  he  was  entitled  to  keep  the  public 
from  the  full  bene6t  of  that,  which  he  put 
forth  in  the  first  instance  for  his  private 
pecuniary  advantage.  Now,  he  thought 
that  from  the  moment  an  author  put  his 
thoughts  upon  paper,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  world,  his  property  therein  utterly 
ceased.  An  analogy  had  further  been 
attempted  to  be  established  between  the 
property  of  an  author  in  his  works  and 
property  in  lands;  but  this  appeared  to 
him  an  analogy  of  the  very  vaguest  kind, 
and  neither  on  that  or  on  any  other 
grounds  were  they  justified  in  extending 
the  term  of  copyright  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  be  injurious  to  the  public.  The 
case  of  Germany  had  been  cited  as  an 
instance  where  literature  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  where  there  existed  a  perpe- 
tuity in  copyright  with  a  view  to  prove  (hat 
a  perpetuity  in  copyright  was  advantageous 
to  literature.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  case  of  Germany  would  lead  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  for  throughout 
roost  of  the  states  pirating  was  carried  on 
so  extensively,  and  with  such  facility, 
that  in  point  of  fact  authors  possessed  no 
copyright  at  all, 

Sir  R.  H,  Inglis  said,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  conclusions.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had  endea- 
voured to  render  the  question  a  party 
question ;  but  a  glance  at  the  former  di- 
vision on  the  bill  would  put  an  end  to 
that  attempt,  and  prove  that  it  was  alto- 
gether the  contrary.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
that  the  whole  business  of  the  world  was 
to  get  as  much  from  authors  as  possible — 
to  treat  them  as  horses — work  them  to 
the  last,  and  then  cast  them  off.  The 
great  practical  evil  of  the  present  law  was 
the  effectual  bar  it  placed  against  im- 
provement and  emendation  by  authors  in 
their  own  works.    An  author  at  present 


might  bestow  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant corrections  on  a  work,  and  yet  if 
his  copyright  expired  at  the  same  time, 
he  might  be  debarred  of  all  advantage 
from  them  by  an  unscrupulous  publisher 
giving  an  early  edition,  without  the  cor- 
rections, in  a  cheap  form  to  the  public. 
A  bad  author  could  derive  no  benefit  fronn 
the  bill,  though  he  would  derive  no  injury 
either ;  while  a  good  author,  whom  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  country  to  encourage, 
would  receive  by  its  means  the  protection 
he  merited.  As  far  as  regarded  the  main 
question,  he  felt  bound  to  say  for  himself 
that  he  should  in  his  own  person  desire 
nothing  more  for  the  literature  of  England 
than  to  see  it  defended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Reading  and  attacked 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  said,  V  he  had 
advanced  no  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
measure  on  a  former  occasion,  he  regretted 
it  so  much  the  less  as  he  found  few  to 
answer  now.  He  could  find  nothing  in 
what  had  been  urged  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  which  did  not  go  to  support, 
rather  than  impugn  the  bill  before  the 
House ;  for  when  he  heard  from  that  hon. 
Member  that  Milton  only  got  10/.  for  the 
copyright  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  while 
Mr.  Tegg,  the  leader  of  the  present  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  had  a  stock  worth 
170,000/.  derived  chiefly  from  the  repub- 
lication of  works  of  merit,  the  copyright  of 
which  had  expired,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  deduction  and  argument 
were  in  his  favour.  He  had  heard  with 
surprise  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Solicitor- general  that  night.  If  they 
were  correct  then  there  was  no  longer  any 
such  words  as  gratitude  and  justice  in  our 
vocabulary,  and  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature  were  sacrificed  to  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  Mr.  Tegg,  or  reduced  to  the 
cold,  dead  level  of  the  utilitarian  philo- 
sophy. The  House  was  legislating  now 
for  the  species,  and  not  for  the  individual, 
as  had  been  asserted  in  the  course  of  that 
debate ;  for  was  it  not  legislating  for  the 
species  to  legislate  for  those  who  informed 
them — their  teachers  ?  If  they  could  have 
selected  the  "mute  inglorious  Milton" 
what  honours,  what  rewards,  would  they 
have  thought  too  mighty  to  be  conferred 
on  him  in  his  own  era?  And  now,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  had  conferred  immor- 
tality on  the  son  of  genius,  would  they 
strip  him  of  his  just  remuneration?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had  said  **  Let 
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those  who  write  for  posterity  be  rewarded 
by  posterity;"  but  the  hoo.  Member 
would  not  allow  posterity  to  reward  them. 
How  much  more  consistent  and  equitable 
it  would  be,  instead  of  tardily  appropri- 
ating a  public  grant  of  money,  simply  to 
allow  the  fitting  reward  to  find  its  way  in 
the  fair  mercantile  channels  through  which 
authors  and  their  heirs  would  certainly  re- 
ceive it  if  the  Legislature  permitted  them. 
His  opponents  asserted  that  they  sympa- 
thised with  what  was  good,  and  great,  and 
lasting  in  the  literature  of  their  country. 
He  entreated  them  to  prove  it,  and 
thereby  establish  also  tlieir  sympathy  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  right. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion :  Ayes  116;  Noes  64 :  Major- 
ity, 52. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alston,  R. 
Arbullinot,  hen.  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Attwood,  W. 
Bailey,  J.,  juD. 
Baring,  II .  B. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hoo.  G. 
Bewes,  T. 
Brainston,  T.  W. 
Bulwer,  £«  L. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.G.  H. 
Chandos,  ftfarquis  of 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Compton,  11.  C« 
ConoUy,  E. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Curry,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Daviet,  Colonel 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Etwall,  H. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Fresh6eld,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Miloes 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynn,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditcby  T, 


Grimston,  Viscount 
Halford,  H. 
Ilandley,  II. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Ileathcote,  G.  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  E. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hutton,  R. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Kirk,  P. 
Lambton,  II. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lefevre,  i\  S. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

O'Neil,  hon,  J.  B.  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 


Fatten,  J.  W. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Visct. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pusey,P. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rollestoo,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord 
Sandon,  Viscount 


Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Abercromby ,  hn.  G. R.    Lister,  E.  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A.  Marshall,  W. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Bailey,  J. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brother  ton,  J. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
East,  J.  B. 
Easthope,  J. 
Eastnor  Viscount 
Evans,  W. 
Fort,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hiudley,  C. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
Jervis,  S. 
Jones,  J. 
Kelly,  F. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 


Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon,  C. 
Pease,  J, 
Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Pryme,  G. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  G« 
Stuart,  V. 
Stnitt,  E. 

Sugden,rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thornley,  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R, 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 

TBLLBR8. 

Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 


The  Bill  committed  pro  forma^  and 
House  resumed. 

Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland).]  Co- 
lonel ConoUy  moved  the  second  reading 
of  Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill,  in 
which  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  some 
modification,  and  hoped  it  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  a  Select  Committee  when 
this  might  be  effected. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  conceived  to  be  highly  re« 
strictive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    Ha 
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thought  the  second  clause  was  particu* 
lariy  objectionable,  which  went  to  compel 
magistrates  to  summarily  decide  causes 
and  punish  parties  brought  before  them 
or  pay  a  fine  of  20/.  He  mofed  as  an 
Amendment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  TT.  Roche  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, as  he  deemed  the  operation  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  render  the  use  of  salmon 
still  less  accessible  to  the  poor  and 
middling  classes,  and  to  increase  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  apparent  in  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  bill  ap- 
peared to  him  most  absurdly  constructed. 
It  enacted  that  no  person  should  catch 
salmon  in  the  sea  or  in  the  rivers  of  Ire« 
land,  or  within  a  mile  of  their  mouths ; 
and  then  follows  an  exception  in  favour  of 
those  who  have  fisheries  established  within 
these  rivers !  Now  it  was  well  known  that 
the  finest  salmon  were  caught  in  the  sea ; 
so  that  the  effect  of  (he  bill  would  just  be 
to  prevent  them  being  caught  where  they 
ought  to  be  caught.  He  thought  it,  how- 
ever, quite  useless  to  trouble  a  Committee 
with  this  bill  when  the  mover  had  aban- 
doned the  principal  clause. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  if  he  had 
any  hope  of  anv  benefit  being  effected  by 
bringing  the  bill  into  a  Select  Committee 
he  should  not  oppose  it ;  but,  after  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  consented  to  give  up 
the  principal  clause,  he  did  not  think 
there  was  sufficient  substance  in  the  re- 
mainder to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
appoint  a  Committee. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Salmon FisnERiEs(ScoTLAKD).]  Mr. 
W.  P,  Campbell  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill, 
and  said,  that  he  had  sat  on  three  Com- 
mittees on  this  subject,  and  was  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  Bill.  He  was  open 
to  any  suggestions  that  might  be  made  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  as  this  was  an 
opposed  bill,  he  should  move  the  ad- 
ioumment  of  the  House,  as  it  was  too 
late  to  eo  on  with  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  of 
adjoummeDt:  Ayes  37;  Noes  41 :  Ma- 
jority 4. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Darby,  G. 
DeDDistoun,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Fox,  G.  L. 
Gaskeli,  Jas.  Mitncs 
Gordon,  R. 
Grirosditch,  T. 
Hand  ley,  H. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervifl,  J. 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  U. 


Maule,  hoD.  F. 
Morris,  1). 
O'Connell,  M. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount 
Protheroe,  E. 
Richards,  R. 
Rundle,  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Thornley,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Williams,  W. 

T£LL£RS. 

Brotherton,  J. 
Chalmers,  ?• 


List  of  the  Noes. 


BenUDck,  Lord  G. 
Builer,  &  J.  Y. 
todriD^lon,  C,  W, 


Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Conolly,  £• 
Cuny,  W. 


AbercrombY,hn.  G.  R. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alston,  R. 
Arbuihnot,hon.  H. 
Archbold,  R. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Blair,  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Etwall,  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Gibson,  T. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Hale,  R.  B. 


Hillsborouffh,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Kinnard,hon.  A.  F. 
Lefevra,  C.  S. 
Maokeniie,  W.  F. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
NichoU,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pringle,  A« 
Rice,  rt.  hon,  T.  S. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Williams,  W,  A. 

TELLERS. 

Holmes,  W« 
Greene,  T. 


Tlie  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time ; 
Ayes  45;  Noes  13:  Majority  for  the 
second  reading  32. 

list  of  the  Ayes. 


Abercromby,hn.  G.  R. 
Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Archbold,  K. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Blair,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Builer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Gallaghan,  D. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Codrington,  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Etwall^  R. 


Fox,  G.  L. 
Gaskeli,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gillon,  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
JephsoB,  C.  D,  O. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A,  F. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
JVfackenzie,  W.  F. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Nichol,  J, 
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PecheU,  Captain 
Perceyal,  Colonel 
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Pringle^  A. 
Protneroe,  E. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 

TELLERS. 

Campbell,  W.  F, 


PowencourtyViscoQDt  Holmes,  W. 

List  of  the  Noss. 

Bentinck,  Lord  O.  Rundle,  J. 

Cantelupe,  Viscount  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Dennistoun,  J.  Vigors,  N.  A.  j 

Hale,  R.  B.  Wakley,  T. 

Mackenzie,  T.  Warburton,  H. 
Macleod,  R. 

Maule,  hon.  P.  tellebs. 

Mordaunt,  Sir  J.  Wallace,  R. 

Richards,  R.  Chalmers,  P. 


*M<I>W»WI>«>»»» 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  May  10,  1838. 

Miif  OTIS.]  BUL  Read  a  lint  time :— Slare  Tnde  Con- 
TCBtkni  (Hanse  Town  and  NetherUoidt). 

Petttione  pnaanted*  By  the  Earl  of  Dssbt,  leveral,  ftom 
plaees  in  Lancashire,  by  the  Marqueie  of  Suoo,  a  great 
number  of  petitions,  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
and  by  LordJRASBLiroB,  teveral,  from  Essex,  fbr  the 
inunediate  abolition  of  N^gio  Apprentteeship.-— By  Lord 
Hovrnsif,  from  a  plaoe  in  York^re,  praying  for  some 
alterations  in  the  Poor>lsw  Amendment  Act — By  Lord 
AnnajKTon,  lereral,  from  Holbearh,  Lirerpool,  and 
other  places,  for  a  reduction  of  the  postage  dutaes.~By 
Viscount  LoBTOw,  from  Ballycastle  and  other  places  in 
Ireland,  by  the  Earl  of  Caluoit,  from  the  eounty  of 
Donegal,  from  the  High  Sheriff  and  Grwd  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  from  the  county  of  Tyrone,  by  the 
Marquess  of  ClanricArds.  from  Dublin,  end  fhnn  the 
manegers  of  several  charitable  mstitutlons  in  Dublin,  by 
the  Earl  of  Bblmorx,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  Fermanagh, 
and  by  the  llaiquesi  of  DowiraBxaa,  from  parishes  in 
Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  against  the  Poor-Relief 
(briand)  BUlt  and  liy  the  Mavqiieai  of  LAiraBowiri, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Athloncb  againateertaiB  provisloiis 
of  the  Bill,  bat  praying  ftar  PoopJawSi— By  the  Duke  of 
RiOBMOMo,  from  Swaaage  (Dorsetshire),  far  a  nduetioa 
Of  puetegeh  By  the  Earl  of  Mimo,  from  the  non- 
of  Jedbuigfa,  eomplaiBing  of  the  Con-lswi. 


Poor*Law8  IK  Yorkshire.]  The 
Earl  of  Harewoodf  according  to  notice, 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  Otiey,  and 
other  townships  m  Yorkshire,  against  a 
repeal  of  Gilbert's  Act,  under  which  the 
Carlton  anion  is  governed.  The  noble 
Earl  stated,  that  he  particularly  wished  to 
guard  their  Lordships  from  confounding 
the  present  petitioners  with  the  class  of 
persons  who  were  opposing  the  working  of 
the  new  Poor-laws  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They,  however,  had  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  into  their 
districts,  because  it  had  been  allowed  by 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  themselves 
on  their  visit  there,  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  of  complaint  in  their 
management  of  the  poor ;  and  in  what 
they  bad  done  in  opposing  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  new  system,  they  had  merely 
given  an  expression  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions  in  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
entitled  to  have  a  voice.  He  thought  the 
formation  of  larger  unions,  by  adding  to- 
gether twenty  or  thirty  parishes  or  town- 
ships already,  was  most  injudicious.  This 
system,  if  persisted  in,  must  brine  the 
whole  law  to  a  dead  lock,  it  could  not 
work  on  such  a  scale.  They  might  ad« 
minister  what  might  be  termed  the  devia- 
tions from  the  new  law,  that  was  the  out- 
door relief,  but  the  system  itself,  which 
was  that  (as  we  understood)  of  workhouse 
relief,  could  not  be  administered  on  this 
extensive  arrangement. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  said,  it  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  the  noble  Earl  opposite  to  take 
the  trouble  of  separating  the  parties  to  the 
present  petition  from  the  general  mass  of 
opponents  to  the  new  Poor-law  through- 
out the  country ;  he  was  well  convinced 
of  the  respectability  of  the  petitioners,  and 
of  many  other  persons,  who,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  new  Poor-law 
in  these  parts.  But,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  curious  anomaly  in  legislation, 
if  they  were  to  allow  Gilbert's  Act  unions 
to  remain  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  positive  obstructions  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  and  improved  law« 
He  was  not  surprised,  that  the  guardians 
of  these  unions  should  petition  against 
being  superseded,  being  conscious  as  they 
doubtless  were,  of  having  generally  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  their  duties  with 
honesty  and  integrity ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  noble  Earl  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  loeal  positions  of 
these  townships,  he  would  have  found  that 
they  lay  in  a  long  and  unconnected  string, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  form  them  into  oue  compact 
union,  whilst  severally  they  could  with 
much  more  advantage,  be  incorporated 
with  other  adjacent  unions.  There  were 
the  townships  of  Armly  and  Wortly,  for 
instance,  which  were  both  situated  within 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  thereby  preventing 
the  Commissioners  from  forming  that 
great  borough  into  one  compact  union. 
He  feared  also,  that  upon  inquiry  it  would 
be  found,  that  very  great  abuses  had  crept 
into  some  of  those  unions,  and  that  their 
houses  were  places  in  which  jobs  to  the 
greatest  extent  had  been  carried  on.  The 
noble  Earl  seemed  to  speak  of  the  worlu 
house  as  the  worst  and  principal  feature. 
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of  the  new  Poor-law,  in  which,  however, 
he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  thought  the  noble 
Earl  looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  wrong 
light.  The  workhouse  was  doubtless  an 
important  implement  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners — a  test  to  try  whether  a 
party  was  worthy  of  relief  or  not ;  but  it 
was  not  correct  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
only  means  of  the  administration  of  relief. 
The  great  principle  of  the  new  Poor-law 
was  the  substituting  of  the  board  of 
guardians  for  the  magistrates  at  petty 
sessions,  an  obyious  advantage,  as  in 
many  cases,  the  latter  could  be  supposed 
to  have  no  local  knowledge  of  the  matters 
brought  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  although 
he  had  no  local  knowledge  of  the  matter 
of  the  present  petition^  he  could  not  resist 
saying  a  few  words  to  their  Lordships  on 
the  subject  of  it.  It  had  been  a  statement 
very  commonly  advanced,  that  the  abuses 
of  the  old  Poor-law  were  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  northern  districts  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  in  those  districts 
was  little  less  than  an  uncalled  for  intru- 
sion. Now,  all  this  was  quite  a  mistake. 
With  respect  to  the  unions  under  Gilbert's 
Act,  the  real  fact  was,  that  in  those  very 
unions,  the  provisions  of  Gilbert's  Act  had 
not  been  adhered  to.  There  was  one 
clause  for  instance,  the  32nd,  which  had 
been  constantly  neglected,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  would  defy  any  board  of  guar- 
dians to  satisfactorily  obey,  for  this  clause 
required  of  them,  that  they  should  sup- 
port the  poor  who  were  in  want,  set  them 
to  work,  take  the  receipt,  and  make  up 
the  balance  of  what  might  be  required  for 
their  support ;  and  so  forth.  In  another 
point,  also,  many  of  those  unions  were  in- 
consistent with  the  measure  under  which 
they  were  established.  The  act  limited 
them  to  ten  miles  in  extent ;  whereas  he 
could  show  by  the  map^  that  many  of 
those  unions  extended  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  miles.  So  far  from  wishing  for 
the  continuance  of  those  Gilbert  unions, 
be  wished  a  bill  could  be  introduced  to 
put  an  end  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  said,  that  what 
the  noble  Earl  called  abuse,  he  did  not 
consider  as  such.  He  did  not  consider  it 
an  abuse  of  the  law  to  give  temporary  out- 
door relief  in  cases  of  temporary  distress. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  was  surprised 
to  hear,  that  there  were  as  great  abuses  in 
(be  north  as  in  the  soatb.  He  was  not  one 


of  those  who  wished  to  repeal  the  present 
law,  but  he  thought,  that  certain  altera- 
tions were  desirable.  He  thought,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  local  powers,  the 
guardians,  ought  to  have  a  larger  discre- 
tionary power,  and  the  Commissioners 
less.  One  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
constitution  was,  that  those  who  raised 
the  taxes,  should  have  the  power  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  raised.  He  must  also  say,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  uniformity  of  action 
under  the  law,  and  that  a  ditiferent  rule 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  manufac- 
turing classes  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Hampshire. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  was  anxious  for  uniformity, 
but  surely  the  giving  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  was  not 
the  way  to  obtain  that  uniformity.  The 
result  of  giving  such  a  power,  would  be, 
that  in  union  A  there  would  be  one  set  of 
laws,  and  in  union  B,  a  different  set.  Such 
a  power  would  also,  he  thought,  give  rise 
to  great  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourers, on  the  score  of  favouritism, 
and  would,  in  the  end,  lead  to  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction. 

The  petition  laid  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  10, 1838. 

MtNtTTBS.]  PeUtions  presented.  By  Sir  E.  Wilhot,  Ann 
various  placet  in  England  and  Irdand,  by  Sir  Robibt 
Pjcbi.,  iVom  Tynemouth,  by  Mr.  Aoliombt,  from  a  place 
in  Cumberland,  by  Mr.  DBNNiirouN,  two,  from.  Uie  dty 
of  Glaagow,  by  Mr.  O'Conhslu  from  DuMIn,  and  by 
other  MBMBaaa,  from  variotts  plaoei,  for  the  immediatir 
abolition  of  Nqp»  Slavery.— By  Sir  J.  Y.  Bullbr.  from 
a  place  in  Devon,  by  Sir  Robbrt  Pbbl,  from  York,  by 
Lord  G.  Bbittikck,  ftom  Lyme,  by  Colond  Sibtbobp, 
from  Lincoln,  and  by  Mr.  F.  Kblly,  from  Ipewi<di,  that 
Church  property  might  be  devoted  to  eocleeiantical 
purposes. — By  General  O^Nbil,  from  the  county  of 
Antrim,  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Jacksob,  several,  fltom  the 
diocese  of  Rocs,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Tbnhxmt,  from  the 
county  of  Antrim,  against  the  system  of  National  Educ»« 
tion.— By  Mr.  Ormsbt  Gorb,  fh>m  land-owners  and 
others  connected  with  the  principality  of  Wales,  com- 
plaining of  great  exactions  and  hardshipe. — By  Mr. 
Jambs  Gbattan,  from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  fbr  the 
immediate  Abolitionof  Tithea.— By  Sir  E.  Kwatcsbull, 
from  Canterbury  Union,  that  poocwrates  should  be  paid 
by  the  landholders. — By  Viscount  SAirooy,  from  Lich- 
field, to  make  provision  for  the  midntenance  of  the 
clergy  of  Upper  Canada;  and  fhxn  the  pawntarokcn  of 
Liverpool,  against  the  Nattonal  Pledge  Association.— By 
Mr.  P.  Thomson,  from  Cambridge  University,  in  favour 
of  the  International  Copyright  Act.— By  Sir  R.  Pbbl, 
from  Calne,  for  the  reduction  of  postage. — By  Viscount 
Maiootowb,  from  a  Protestant  Association,  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth. — And  by  Sir  G.  Strickland,  ftom 
York,  gainst  endowments  for  the  Scotch  Chuidi. 

COKTRO VERTED  ELECTIONS.]      Sir  R% 
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Peel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an 
assurance  he  had  given  to  the  House  some 
weeks  before^  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  existing  jurisdiction  of 
Parliament  in  respect  to  Controverted  Elec- 
tions. He  begged  to  be  understood,  as 
not  proceeding  upon  the  present  occasion 
on  the  assumption  that  the  House  had  re- 
solved to  maintain  within  its  own  power  the 
right  of  trying  efection  petitions,  but  rather 
on  the  assumption  that  complaints  having 
been  made  of  the  present  system  as  being 
defective  and  inadequate  to  the  attainment 
of  justice,  it  had  determined  to  listen  to 
and  consider  any  proposal  which  should 
be  made  having  for  its  object  the  perfect- 
ing of  that  existing  system,  by  the  re- 
moval of  its  alleged  defects.  He  thought 
the  general  wish  would  be,  that  every  ex- 
periment to  perfect  the  present  system 
should  be  tried  and  proved  unsatisfactory 
before  they  consented  to  part  with  the 
power  which  for  centuries  past  they  had 
enjoyed — that  of  deciding  who  were  to 
be  the  Members  of  that  House.  He  must 
confess,  that  in  approaching  this  subject, 
which  he  did  with  much  diffidence,  he 
was,  for  general  reasons,  very  adverse 
to  any  such  change  as  that  suggested, 
without  its  absolute  necessity  being  first 
fully  and  entirely  established.  In  the 
first  place  he  thought  such  a  course  ob- 
jectionable on  the  general  ground,  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  alter  what  for  many 
years  had  been  the  law,  and  in  the  next 
place  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  devising  any 
tribunal  to  replace  the  existing  one,  which, 
acting  without  the  control  of  that  House, 
was  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  it.  He  confessed  he  could  not  divine 
the  nature  of  the  new  tribunal.  Should 
it  be  a  single  judge  deciding  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury,  or  should  it  be  a 
judge  acting  in  concert  with  a  jury? 
Should  the  tribunal  be  independent  of 
that  House  or  not  ?  In  his  opinion,  to 
make  a  judge  independent,  and  to  give 
him  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
elections,  without  any  power  of  appeal, 
would  be  to  constitute  another  estate 
within  the  country  to  exercise  powers  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  would  be 
giving  to  a  single  individnal  a  most  enor- 
mous degree  of  power,  and  one  which  in 
all  probability  would  be  attended  with 
highly  injurious  consequences.  He  was 
now  supposing  the  case  of  an  independ- 
ent judge ;  but  supposing  it  was  decided 
to  give  the  trial  of  Controverted  £lec* 


tions  to  a  judge  who  should  not  be  inde- 
pendent, on  whom  or  on  what  body 
should  he  be  made  dependent?  If  he 
were  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
would  arise  all  the  objections  which  now 
applied  to  the  existing  Committees.  It 
was  indeed  manifest,  that  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be 
declared  incompetent  to  act  as  a  jury  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions,  they  must 
be  quite  as  much  so  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  de- 
cisions of  any  tribunal  which  might  be 
appealed  from.  But,  then,  supposing 
there  was  to  be  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
how  would  that  alter  the  case  ?  How  could 
they  exempt  that  jury  from  that  very  po- 
litical influence  and  party  views  which  they 
alleged  rendered  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  incompetent  to  decide  in 
election  petition  cases?  Would  sum- 
moning the  jury  from  another  and  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  from  that  in  which 
the  election  disputes  arose  meet  the  diffi- 
culty ?  That  might  be  a  very  good  plan 
to  obviate  the  influence  of  local  preju- 
dices, but  not  the  influence  of  strong 
party  feeling.  Suppose  they  were  to 
bring  a  jury  from  Devonshire  to  try  a 
Controverted  Election  in  Kent,  was  it 
not  just  as  likely  that  they  would  be  as 
imbued  with  political  and  party  bias  as 
the  tribunals  which  were  now  complained 
of?  He  confessed  he  should  feel  the 
greatest  objection  to  see  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  itself  disqualified 
from  exercising  that  power  which  every 
other  popular  assembly  in  every  free  state 
in  the  world,  following  their  example,  did 
exercise,  and  exercised  without  complaint* 
To  part  wiih  power  was  not  in  itself  free 
from  objection ;  but  for  that  House  to 
part  with  power  on  the  simple  allegation 
of  unfitness,  from  either  incapacity  or  the 
want  of  impartiality  or  integrity  to  dis*  ^ 
charge  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  tribunal^ 
tended  so  materially  to  diminish  their 
moral  influence,  that  in  their  case  it  would 
be  doubly  objectionable,  unless  on  a  clear 
case  of  necessity  being  established,  to 
abandon  any  of  their  existing  privileges. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  it  were 
proved  justice  could  not  be  done  short  of 
such  a  measure,  he  should  object  to  it; 
but  until  convinced  that  such  was  the 
fact,  until  convinced  that  while  the  power 
of  trying  controverted  elections  remained 
with  the  Housci  it  was  impossible  that  th^ 
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ends  of  justice  could  be  accomplished,  he 
maintained  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
stand  by  their  privileges,  and  while  taking 
every  means  to  establish  a  proper  tribunal 
within  their  own  control,  to  declare  their 
determination  to  hold  and  maintain  that 
control  in  the  same  manner  that  for  years 
past  they  had  exercised  it.     The  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,    like  most 
others,  was  founded  on  popular  opinion, 
and  if  they  were  to  present  themselves  to 
the  public  with  a  declaration  that  they 
had  become  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  for  years  past  had  been 
exercised  by  Parliament,  it  was  obvious  that 
public  opinion  must,  more  or  less,  abandon 
them,  and  with  it  take  no  small  portion  of 
the    influence    they   at  present  enjoyed 
through  its  means.     It  had  been  argued 
by   the  hon.    and  learned   Member    for 
Dublin,  and  others  who  had  adopted  his 
views,  that  the  complaint  of  the  public 
being  levelled  generally  against  tribunals 
consisting  of  Members  of  Parliament,  it 
was     not     probable    that    any    tribunal 
composed    of    the    same    materials    as 
the    present,    although     under    a    dif- 
ferent .  system,    could     be    satisfactory, 
But  he  was  not  prepared,  even  founding 
this  conclusion  upon  general  reasons,  to 
admit  that  was  a  necessary  conclusion. 
He  could  believe,  that  the  same  materials 
mieht  be  combined  under  a  different  form 
and  in  a  different  manner,  so  as  to  produce 
very  different  results.     He  could  conceive 
some  men  who  had  once  been  partisans  in 
particular  questions,  afterwards  becoming 
impartial  judges,  if  they    were  removed 
from  that  influence,   which  had   biassed 
them.     He  could  come  to  this  conclusion 
from  general  reasoning,  but^  happily,  he 
was  not  driven  to  general  reasoning  to 
refute    the  hon.   and   learned  Member's 
argument,  for  the  high  and  important  au- 
thority   of    actual    evidence,    could    be 
brought  to  prove   the   very    conclusions 
which   general  reasoning  so  strongly  sanc- 
tioned.    There  had  been  instances  where 
complaints  had  not  been  found  against  the 
tribunal,   but   against   the   system  under 
which  justice  was  administered,  and  which 
complaints  were  afterwards  removed  when 
the  same   parties  were  chosen  as  judges 
under  a  different  system.     Let  them  look 
to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  election  petitions  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act* 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unjustifiable 
than   their  decisions  in    cases  of  contro- 


verted  elections  previous  to  that  time; 
they  frequently  decided  without  hearing 
the  evidence,  and  frequently  on  private 
evidence  which  had  been  canvassed  out- 
side the    House  ;    and  frequently,  and 
most  notoriously,  from  party  feelings  and 
opinions.     A  change  had   been  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  but  the 
materials  remained  the  s^me.     Members 
of  Parliament  were  still  called  to  decide 
on  election  petitions,   but  in  a  different 
form,    and    all    complaints    immediately 
ceased.    For  several  years  after  the  House 
had  formed  a  different  tribunal,  complete 
satisfaction  was  given.     But  first,  perhaps, 
the  House  would  permit  him  to  read  the 
character  given  by  the  author  of  this  act 
himself— he  meant  Mr.  Grenville — of  the 
administration  of  justice  on  these  ques* 
tions  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  mea- 
sure.     When    Mr.  Grenviiie's  Act  was 
passed,  in  the  year  1770,  that  gentleman 
thus  stated  the  objections  which  existed 
to  the  administration  of  justice  on  contro- 
verted elections  by  the   House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  body : — 

"  How  often,  for  instance.  Sir,  while  the 
merits  of  a  contested  election  have  been  trying 
within  these  walls,  have  the  benches  been 
almost  empty  during  the  whole  examination ; 
but  the  moment  the  question  approached  how 
have  you  seen  the  Members  crowd  eagerly  to 
their  seats,  and  then  confidently  pronounce 
upon  a  subject  on  which  thev  have  not  heard 
a  syllable,  but  in  private  from  the  parties 
themselves !  This  is  not  all.  Sir ;  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  trials  of  strength  upon  some  pre- 
vious Question  between  the  friends  of  the  sit- 
ting Member  and  the  friends  of  the  peti- 
tioner.'* 

At  that  time  they  had  found  the  evils 
of  a  previous  trial  of  strength  and  of  party 
power  before  the  cause  to  be  determined 
really  came  on. 

*'  And  we  have  also  frequently,''  Mr.  Gren- 
ville added  **  I  blush  while  I  declare  it,  seen 
justice  sacrificed  to  numbers,  and  oppression 
exalted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giddy  majority 
into  the  sacred  chair  of  legislation.  This  is 
a  grievance  of  an  alarming  magnitude,  and  I 
propose  to  offer  a  means  of  redress  on  a 
future  day  to  the  consideration  of  this  House.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than 
the  complaint  thus  made  against  the  de- 
risions of  the  House  of  Commons  previ- 
ously to  the  Grenville  Act,  and  in  the  dis« 
cussions  which  followed  Mr*  Grenville's 
introduction  of  the  measure.  Language 
equally  strong  was  lavishly  applied  in 
condemnation  of  the  then  tribunals.    The 
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House  of  Commons  adopted  Mr.  Oren- 
ville's  proposition,  in  the  6rst  instance^  as 
an  experiment ;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
about  four  years  so  satisfactorily  had  it 
worked,  that  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  it 
as  a  permanent  measure.  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  proposition,  but 
on  a  division  the  motion  for  rendering  it  a 
permanent  measure  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  one  of  its  principle  sup- 
porters being  Mr.  Dunning,  no  mean 
authority  at  that  period  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  Parliament.  Dr. 
Johnson,  too,  who  had  spoken  of  the 
Grenvilte  Act,  said  that — 

*^  The  claim  of  a  canditate  and  the  right  of 
electors  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even 
in  appearance,  referred  to  conscience  ;  but  to 
have  been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by 
prejudice,  or  by  frolic.  Thas  the  nation  was 
insulted  with  a  mock  election,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment was  filled  with  spurious  representatives ; 
one  of  the  roost  important  claims,  that  of  a 
right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  king- 
dom, was  debated  in  jest,  and  no  man  could 
be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with 
the  same  scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any 
other  title." 

But  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  this  only  about 
four  or  five  years  after  the  experiment  had 
been  made.  Let  the  House,  however, 
descend  a  little  lower,  and  see  what  had 
been  the  success  of  the  Bill  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  twenty  years :  and  in  the  first 
place  it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  make 
the  authority  conclusive,  to  take  the  time 
when  party  feeling  ran  the  highest,  and 
when  political  bias  decided  the  questions 
before  Parliament.  The  period  he  would 
select  was  the  year  1784,  immediately 
after  the  great  struggle  on  the  India  Bill, 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr,  Fox 
at  that  time  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the 
return  made  by  the  high-bailifTof  West- 
minster, and  praying  that  the  validity  of 
that  return  might  be  tried  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  selected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act.  Upon 
that  occasion  Mr.  Fox  bore  testimony  to 
the  good  working  of  the  Act  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.     He  said  : — 

*'  That  Bill,  Sir,  originated  in  a  belief,  that 
this  House,  in  the  aggregate,  was  an  unfit  tri- 
bunal to  decide  upon  contested  elections.  It 
viewed  this  House,  as  every  popular  assembly 
should  be  viewed,  as  a  mass  of  men  capable  of 
political  dislike  and  personal  aversion  ;  capa- 
ble of  too  much  attachment,  and  too  much 


animosity ;  capable  of  being  biassed  by  weak 
and  by  wicked  motives ;  liable  to  be  governed 
by  Ministerial  influences,  by  caprice,  and  by 
corruption.  Mr,  Grenville's  Bill  viewed  this 
House  as  endowed  with  these  capacities,  and 
judging  it,  therefore,  incapable  or  determining 
upon  controverted  elections  with  impartiality, 
with  justice,  and  with  equitv,  it  deprived  it  of 
the  means  of  mischief,  and  formed  a  judicature 
as  complete  and  ample,  perhaps^  as  human 
skill  can  constitute." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox^  who 
at  first  opposed  the  Grenville  Act,  as  to 
its  operation  twenty  years  after  it  had 
been  paseed.  [An  Aon.  Member  :  not 
twenty,  only  ten.^j  Well,  it  might  be 
only  ten,  or  say,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards ;  but,  this  was  the  opmion  of  Mr. 
Fox  when  political  feeling  ran  the  highest, 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  in  an  election  committee.  But, 
he  would  revert  to  more  recent  times,  and 
would  adduce,  for  the  purpose  of  fortif  in? 
his  argument,  that  the  same  materials 
might  be  combined  in  a  difiTerent  form  so  as 
to  produce  a  different  result,  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  transacting  private 
business  in  that  House  when  the  materials 
had  remained  the  same.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Speaker  a  great  revolu* 
tion  had  been  effected  in  the  system  of 
Committees  on  private  bills  which  had 
produced  perfect  satisfaction,  and  waa 
free  from  complaint.  Until  recently  these 
Committees  were  an  useless  ceremony, 
and  worse  than  useless,  for  great  injustice 
was  done  by  the  opportunity  given  for 
private  canvass.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
sent Speaker,  who  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  adopted  a  different  system 
with  respect  to  private  bills.  In  pursuance 
of  that  system,  a  general  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  Members,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  which  Committee  every  peti- 
tion for  a  private  bill  was  referred,  to  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  the  petitioners  had 
complied  with  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House.  They  had  the  highest  authorityi 
that  of  the  Speaker  himself,  as  to  the  be- 
neficial change  which  had  been  produced 
by  this  regulation.  To  prove,  this  he 
would  read  a  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  private  bills. 

"  Sir  J.  Graham. — Have  you  observed  a  sa- 
tisfactory change  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  is  transacted  by  [the  Committee  of 
forty-two  on  the  petition  for  a  bill,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  former  practice^  when  the 
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Members  were  taken  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties ?~There  cannot  be  a  question  that  the 
superiority  is  immense,  and  the  satisfaction  is 
in  proportion.  I  made  no  secret  that  when 
that  Committee  was  appointed  I  had  my  ears 
open,  and  should  be  ready  to  hear  any  com- 
plaint, but  I  never  have  heard  the  slightest 
question  made  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
proceedings,  and  never  a  word  against  the  im- 
partiality of  their  judgment. 

"  When  the  allegations  in  a  petition  for  a 
bill  were  disputed  heretofore,  was  not  there  a 
canvass  notoriously  carried  on  among  the 
Members  for  the  adjacent  counties  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

''  Has  that  canvas,  continued  under  the  new 
system  ? — I  believe  it  has  entirely  ceased  ;  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  completely  successful  as  any 
eiperiment  can  possibly  be, 

^  The  great  change  was  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  selection  in  lieu  of  the  chance 
which  before  belonged  to  the  system  ? — Yes, 
and  one  great  change  was,  that  the  Gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Committee  of  forty-two 
felt  that  they  were  in  a  new  situation,  that 
they  were  to  set  an  example  of  the  course  of 
conduct  which  was  intended  to  be  a  precedent, 
as  far  as  it  could  be,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
House  :  that  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the 
time  the  Committee  was  appointed. 

**  Your  expectations  have  been  fully 
answered  by  the  change  f — Entirely. 

^  Chairman. — Do  not  you  think  they  have, 
from  the  very  principle  of  their  appointment, 
a  feeling  that  they  have  a  trust  reposed  in 
them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  I  took  the 
liberty  of  stating  it  in  the  strongest  terms  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  and  they  entirely 
acquiesced  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that 
no  one  ought  to  go  upon  that  Committee  who 
was  not  prepared  to  attend  and  perform  the 
duty,  and  that  no  person  ought  to  be  upon  it, 
who  was  not  prepared  to  decide  as  judge  or 
juryman.'* 

Now  he  would  ask  the  House  whether 
this  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  as 
to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  regulation 
introduced  respecting  private  bills,  did  not 
afFord  strong  ground  for  believing  that  by 
a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  mate- 
rials which  existed  in  the  House  means 
might  be  devised,  reposing  on  the  integrity 
of  hon.  Members  themselves,  of  avoiding 
the  effect  of  party  feeling,  and  of  producing, 
with  reference  to  election  Committees,  the 
same  advantageous  results  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  with  reference  to  the  Committees  on 
private  bills  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  were  three  great  objections  to  the 
present  mode  of  deciding  election  petitions. 
In  the  first  place,  a  practice  bad  grown  up 
tending  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  ad- 
yantaj^es  which  mi|;ht  otherwise   attend 


the  appointment  of  an  election  Committee. 
He  meant  that  the  matter  was  frequently 
brought  before  the  House  in  some  preli- 
minary debate,  upon  some  trivial  point, 
respecting     the    recognizances,     for    in- 
stance ;  and  the  example  was  set  to  the 
Committee  by  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  of  deciding  the  question  upon  party 
grounds.   This,  Mr.  Grenville  had  pointed 
out  as  important  to  avoid,  and  had  said, 
thai  it  would  lead  to  frequent  party  dis- 
cussions between  the  friends  of  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  friends  of  the  silting  Mem- 
ber.    He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  the  House  would  abstain  from 
these  previous  discussions ;  and  that,  from 
first  to  last,  election  petitions  were  left  to 
the  consideration   of  the  Committees  to 
which  they  were  referred.  The  Committee 
which  had  been   appointed    to  consider 
whether  an  admendment  of  the  law  in  this 
respect  could  not  be  made,  had  traced  the 
subject  from  the  time  when  the  recogni- 
zances were  entered   into  on  an  election 
petition  to  the  close,  where  a  taxation  of 
costs  was  made ;  and  in  its  report  they 
said  that  they  had  examined  agents  and 
others  who  possessed  information  on  the 
subject,  and  that  they  thought  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  adopt  some  method 
which  should  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
House  to  interfere  in  these  preliminary 
matters.     The  question  of  the   recogni- 
zances was  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world,  the  solvency  of  the  party  being 
the  only  point  to  be  ascertainea.    At  pre- 
sent this  duty  devolved  on   one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
Master  in   Chancery,  but   it  frequently 
happened   that  the  Master  in  Chancery 
had  other  duties  to  attend  to  elsewhere, 
which  he  considered  paramount  to  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons,    and   that  he 
could  only  allot  a  certain   time,  and  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day,  when   it  would 
perhaps  be  most  inconvenient  for  the  other 
officers  to  attend. .  It  might  perhaps  be 
immediately  before  four  o'clock,  and  yet 
often  in  the  same  day  there  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  cases  in  which  recognizances  were 
to  be  considered,  and  then  the  time  was 
insufficient.     Would   it  not  be  better  to 
appoint  one  individual  who   should  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  on 
whom  these  duties  should  devolve,   who 
would  cofisult  the  convenience  of  all  par- 
ties, and  who  would  have  ample  time  for 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  ?  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  ht^d 
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suggested  the  other  day,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  matter,  as  the  testimony  required 
was  not  as  to  character,  but  as  to  solvency, 
that  the  matter  would  be  simplified  by 
allowing  the  surety  the  option  of  entering 
into  the  recognizances,  or  of  depositing 
the  money.  The  oetitioner  was  now 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of 
1,000/.  for  himself,  and  to  find  two 
sureties  in  500/.  each,  or  four  of  *250/. ; 
but  if  any  person  preferred,  instead  of 
finding  sureties  to  this  amount,  to  deposit 
the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  by  this  plan  every 
obstruction  would  be  removed,  and  that 
the  guarantee  now  requisite  for  the  costs 
would  be  just  as  well  secured.  But  to 
make  it  equal  to  all  parties,  it  was  said  the 
principle  must  be  extended  further.  This 
plan,  might  do  for  those  petitioners 
who  were  rich,  but  would  not  do  for  such 
as  were  poor.  He  did  not^  however,  see 
that  objection ;  for  rich  men  could  always 
get  sureties  easier  than  poor  men.  Sup- 
pose a  poor  man  found  three  sureties  for 
250/.  each,  and  he  himself  lodged  the  re- 
maining 250/.,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  permitted,  as  all  they  de- 
Mred  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
forthcoming,  and  every  object  which  Par- 
liament wished  to  accomplish  would  be 
fully  secured.  It  would  then  be  easy  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  sufficiency  of  a 
surety  without  any  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  guard  against  a  defeat  of 
justice  they  might  give  to  the  parties  au- 
thority to  enter  into  the  recognizances 
within  a  certain  discretionary  period,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  more  strict  they  were 
in  their  rules  and  the  more  determined  to 
enforce  them,  the  more  effectually  would 
they  succeed  in  their  object,  and  the  better 
would  the  business  be  done.  But  if  they 
were  lax  in  their  requisition,  if  they  re- 
ceived applications  and  decided  without 
proper  evidence  on  the  representations  of 
solicitors  and  of  the  parties  interested,  the 
more  lax  would  be  the  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  they  delegated  authority.  The  great 
defect  of  this  part  of  the  system  was  not 
incidental  to  the  Grenville  Act;  but  it 
was  the  entertaining  by  the  House,  of  pre- 
liminary questions ;  and  he  would  propose 
that  the  House  should  give  up  all  interfer- 
ence with  such  questions.  Another  great 
objection,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  the  en- 
tire confidence  evinced  by  the  House  in  the 
selection  of  Committees  by  chance.  It 
was  sometimes  said,  that  on  the  whole  it 
VOL.XLII.    {JX} 


turned  out  well ;  that  if  there  was  one 
Committee  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  the 
next  was  in  favour  of  the  opposition,  and 
thus  they  neutralized  each  other,  and  the 
balance  was  even ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
Could  not  conceive  a  greater  libel  on  the 
administration  of  justice  than  such  an  as- 
sertion. It  was  no  satisfaction  to  the 
country  or  to  the  parties  more  immediately 
interested  to  know,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  Committees,  as  regarded  their  compo- 
sition, were  evenly  balanced,  and  that  the 
wrong  done  by  one,  was  adjusted  by  the 
wrong  done  by  another.  Such  a  system 
was  not  creditable  to  the  House,  and  such 
statements  must  tend  to  lower  its  decisions 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  do  justice  in  every  case, 
and  to  form  a  tribunal  so  pure  and  honour- 
able as  to  inspire  the  firmest  confidence  in 
its  decisions,  and  calculated  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties,  of  whatsoever  party  in  po- 
litics they  might  be.  That  object  could 
not  be  attained  by  a  system  where  chance 
decided  the  composition  of  the  tribunal. 
One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  present 
system  by  which  election  Committees  were 
appointed,  was  the  right  to  challenge,  which 
was  invidious,  and  tended  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  honourable  men.  It  was  a  bad 
commencement  of  a  judicial  investigation. 
Another  objection  to  the  challenge  was, 
that  by  its  operation  all  the  professional 
experience,  and  all  the  Parliamentary  ex- 
perience of  the  House,  was  excluded  from 
election  committees.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  all  professional  men,  and  all  those 
who  had  a  long  experience  of  Parliamentary 
business,  were  absolutely  and  necessarily 
excluded,  but^  undoubtedly,  the  tendency 
of  the  system,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
to  exclude  from  Election  Committees  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  them.  Such 
certainly  was  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system.  He  should  like  to  take  the  pre- 
sent Session  and  examine  how  many  pro- 
fessional men,  and  men  of  long  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  had  been  appointed 
to  serve  on  Election  Committees,  and  to 
compare  their  number  with  that  of  non. 
professional  members  who  had  been  chosen 
for  the  trial  of  disputed  elections.  He 
thought,  that  the  House  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
professional  men,  and  of  those  who  were 
otherwise  the  best  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Members  of  those  tribunals  which  had 
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been  chose;  and  he  was  confident  that 
they  would  be  much  struck  with  the 
number  of  Members  selected,  who  had, 
at  the  last  election,  been  returned  to  that 
House  for  the  first  time.  The  number  of 
Members  chosen  by  the  ballot,  under  the 
present  system,  was  thirty-three ;  and  it 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  when  the 
reduced  lists  were  given  in,  that  not  less 
than  seven  out  of  the  eleven  of  those  who 
were  to  try  the  merits  of  disputed  elec- 
tions were  young  Members,  who,  before 
the  present  Session,  had  never  been  in  Par- 
liament. He  had  the  fullest  confidence 
that  those  young  Members  would  dis- 
charge the  duties  devolved  upon  them  with 
equal  integrity  and  honour  as  the  oldest 
Members  of  the  House ;  but  it  certainly 
was  rather  hard  to  impose  upon  them  the 
performance  of  a  difficult  and  invidious 
duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  them 
of  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  men  of  long  Parlia- 
mentary experience.  Unjust  as  such  con- 
duct was,  yet  somehow  or  other  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  was,  to 
produce  such  results,  to  exclude  experi. 
ence  and  professional  knowledge,  and  to 
place  on  the  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  con- 
troverted elections  those  who,  from  want 
of  experience,  were  much  less  qualified  to 
decide  on  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tions of  election  law.  Such  were  some  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  svstem  of 
chance.  Another  point  to  which  he  would 
advert,  related  to  the  oaths  which  at  pre- 
sent were  imposed  on  Members  of  Election 
Committees.  He  was  perfectly  persuaded 
that  there  was  no  Member  of  that  House 
who  would  regard  lightly  the  oaths  which 
he  had  sworn,  yet,  from  the  manner  in 
which  those  oaths  were  taken,  and  when 
Members  felt  that  they  were  chosen  by 
chance,  there  might  be  a  disposition  to 
take  a  different  view  of  questions  from 
that  which  they  would  take  if  they  were 
openly  appointed,  and  the  fullest  confi- 
dence reposed  in  their  integrity  and 
honour.  To  guard  against  that  danger 
and  to  remedy  those  evils  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  he  proposed  to  adopt  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  principle  from  that 
which  was  at  present  acted  upon.  In  the 
first  place,  he  proposed  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  recognizances  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  single  officer, 
and  invited  the  House  to  part  with  so 
much  of  its  jurisdiction  as  related 4o  re- 
cognizances.   He  had  on  a  former  occa- 


sion drawn  the  attention  of  the  Room  to 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard 
to  recognizances,  and  a  Committee  had  in 
consequence  been  appointed;  and  when 
the  report  of  that  Committee  was  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  it  would  be  found, 
and  on  the  most  sat^factory  evidence,  that 
the  recommendations  of  that  report  were 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  proposal  he 
had  made.     He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  same  officer  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  taxation  of  costs.    The  duties  of  such 
an  officer  would  be  simple  and  easily  per* 
formed,  whereas,  under  the  prcKent  sy8*> 
tem,  there  was  much  complaint  and  dissa- 
tisfaction ;  but  if  the  whole  proceedings  in 
regard  to  costs  were  intrusted  to  one  re- 
sponsible  individual,  all  ground  for  those 
complaints  would  be  removed,  and  much 
delay  and  expense  would*be  saved.  Under 
the  present  system,  as  he  had  stated,  the 
House  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pro- 
fessional experience  of  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  Members  of  that  House, 
and  who  were  also  members  of  the  legal 
profession.    There  was  great  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  those  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen to  serve  on  election  committees.  Ne 
doubt  they  had  other  duties  to  discharge, 
yet  still  he  thought  the  House  had  a  fair 
claim  upon  their  services.  The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  they  were  reluctant  to  serve  on 
election  committees,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  right  of  challenge  which  the 
present  system  allowed,  or  by  pairing  off 
eluded  being  chosen.    Those  committees 
were  in  consequence  generally  deprived  of 
those  eminent  counsel  which  the  House 
contained.     Now,  this  was  not  altogether 
fair   and  he  thought  that  when  those  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  came  into  Parlia- 
ment the  House  and  the  public  had  a  right, 
to  call  upon  them  to  bear  an  equal  share  of 
the  burdens.     Instead,  therefore,  of  con- 
tinuing  a    system   that    excluded    those 
learned  Gentlemen  from  serving  on  elec- 
tion tribunals,  he  thought  it  was  their  im- 
perative duty  to   adopt   such  a  plan  as 
would  secure  for  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  a   fair  proportion  of  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  House.     He  would  next 
proceed  to  that  part  of  his  plan  by  which 
he  hoped  to  obviate  these  evils.     In  the 
first  place,  then,  he  proposed  to  substitute 
discretion  and  confidence  in  the  place  of 
chance.  His  bill  was  prepared  and  printed, 
and  he  should  not,  therefore,  go  into  the 
whole  of  its  details  at  that  time,  as  the 
House  would,  at  no  distant  period,  have 
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an  opportunity  of  fully  discussing  every 

Grtion  of  his  measure.  The  bill  would  be 
d  upon  the  table  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  he  only  waited  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  which  he  had  previously 
alluded  to  place  it  before  the  House.    At 


should,  at  regular  periods,  be  communi-< 
cated  to  the  House,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  check  of  publicity,  a  check 
of  all  others  the  most  valuable  as  regarded 
the  actions  of  public  men.  He  ought  pre- 
viously to  have  stated,  that  he  proposed 


present  he  asked  for  lo  division,  nor  for   that  at  the  commencement  of  every  Se&- 


any  pledge,  and  he  would  not  provoke  a 
discussion  at  that  time,  but  simply  give  an 
outline  of  the  plan  he  proposed  for  their 
adoption.     He  might  mention,  also,  that 
he  had  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  and  that  the  measure  he 
intended  to  bring  forward  was  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,    and  it  would  be  so 
framed,    that   should    any  well-founded 
complaint  be  made  against  its  operation,  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  question  should 
again  necessarily  come  before  Parliament. 
The  provisions  ot  the  bill  were  simply 
these  :^In  the  6rst  place,  he  proposed 
that  the  Speaker  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  certain  limited  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  the  management  of 
all  election  proceedings,  the  number  so 
elected  to  form  a  general  committee  on 
election  petitions.    A  question  might  arise 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  his  plan — namely, 
whether  they  ought  to  make  the  power 
delegated  to  the  Speaker  absolute,  and  the 
list  of  Members  selected  by  him  not  liable 
to  be  questioned  bv  the  House.    If  the 
power  of  the  Speaker  in  the  selection  of 
the  Members  of  the  general  Committee 
was  not  made  absolute,  then  they  might 
require  that  a  list  of  the  Members  chosen 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House ; 
but  in  that  case  he  proposed  that  if  no 
objection  should  be  made  to  the  list  within 
a  limited  time,  it  should,  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  such  a  period  as  might  be  deter- 
mined on,  be  held  to  be  valid,     t^erhaps 
the  latter  plan  would  be  the  one  most  ap- 
proved  of,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  that 
the  House  should  part  unnecessarily  with 
any  portion  of  its  jurisdiction,  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  advisable  to  require  that 
a  list  of   the   Members   chosen  by  the 
Speaker  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House.     He  presumed  that  that  committee 
would  be  chosen  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality;  and  upon  the  general  com- 
mittee so  chosen,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  devolve  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  the  trial  of  all  controverted 
elections.      He  also    proposed — and    he 
spoke  now  of   the  general  committee— 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  that  committee 
should  be  recorded,  and  that  a  short  period 


sion  the  House  should  be  called  over  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  were  and 
who  were  not  liable  to  serve  on  election 
committees.     He  would  exclude    no  one, 
whatever  might  be    his   situation.      He 
did  not  propose  to  exclude  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  as  he  thought  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  unfair  and  unjust.     If, 
however,  their    public  duties    prevented 
them  from  acting  without  inconvenience 
to  the  service  ef  the  country,  then  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  excused •     He 
also  proposed  that  those  hon.  Members 
who  were  advanced  beyond  sixty  years  of 
age  should  not  be  required  to  serve.  There 
were  other    cases    in    which    temporary 
causes  of  disqualification  would  operate, 
such  as  being  petitioned  against,  or  having 
voted  at  an  election.    Of  course,  be  did 
not  propose  to  enforce  the  services  of 
those  wnose   affairs   absolutely  required 
their  absence  from  the  House.    Such  per* 
sons,  on  satisfactory  reasons  being  stated, 
he  proposed  to  exempt  from  serving  on 
election  committees.      When    once  the 
general  committee  had  been  appointed, 
he  proposed  to  invest  them  with  the  most 
ample  powers  to  call  on  Members  of  the 
House  to  serve  on  the  committees  for  the 
trial  of  disputed  elections,  and  he  proposed 
that  those  committees  to  be  nommated  by 
the  general  committee  should  be  composed 
of  seven  Members,    He  further  proposed, 
that  the  election  should  be  made  by  the 
general  committee  at  the  shortest  possible 
period  before  the  trial  of  any  disputed 
election  was  to  take  place.  By  such  means 
they  would  get  rid  of  party  excitement, 
and  the  Members  who  were  to  try  the 
merits  of  any  election  would  come  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  with  less  chance 
of  their  minds  being  biassed  towards  either 
party.    He  discountenanced    all  strikes, 
but  he  reserved  the  right  of  challenge  in 
certain  cases.    For  instance,  if  a  Member 
was  petitioned  against,  there  would  be  a 
right  to  challenge,  and  the  House  would 
have  the  power  to  prevent  him  from  sitting 
on  an  election  committee.    There  were 
also  two  other  specific  cases,  in  regard  to 
which  the  right  of  challenge  would  exist. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  any  hon.  Member 
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having  voted  at  an  election.  If  any  lion. 
Member  voted  at  an  election,  and  was 
nominated  a  member  of  any  election 
committee,  then  the  right  of  challenge 
would  remain  in  force.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  relationship  within  a  certain 
degree.  He  proposed,  however,  entirely 
to  abolish  the  strike.  In  the  next  place, 
he  proposed  to  give  publicity  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committees, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object  he 
proposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings should  betaken  down  in  writing,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  Members,  as  often 
as  the  committee  divided,  should  be  placed 
upon  record,  so  as  to  show  how  each  indi- 
vidual voted.  He  proposed,  also,  that  the 
whole  proceedings  of  th6  committees 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  was  aware,  that  those  pro- 
ceedings often  extended  to  an  inconve- 
nient length,  and  that  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  lay  the  whole  before  the  public. 
But  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  stating 
fully  every  question  on  which  a  vote 
might  be  taken,  and  he  thought  it  essen- 
tial, that  those  questions,  and  the  names 
of  the  Members  of  the  committee  voting 
in  every  division,  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  Such  was  an  outline 
of  the  plan  he  proposed  for  their  adoption ; 
and  having  explained  the  general  objects 
of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed 
at  that  time  into  a  discussion  of  its  de- 
tails. A  more  convenient  period  would 
offer  for  that  purpose,  when  hon.  Members 
would  be  more  prepared  for  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  details.  There 
was  one  point  to  which  he  had  not  yet 
alluded.  An  assessor  to  election  com- 
mittees had  been  proposed,  but  he  felt  so 
confident,  that  there  were  materials  for 
the  proper  and  equitable  settlement  of 
disputed  elections  within  the  House,  that 
he  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  assessor ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  assessors,  therefore,  was  no  part 
of  his  plan.  He  had  now  stated,  the 
grounds  of  his  objections  to  the  present 
system,  and  the  remedy  he  proposed  for 
the  evils  which  existed  in  the  present  elec- 
tion tribunals,  and  whether  his  plan  might 
or  might  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House  was  to  him  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  He  was  willing  to  give  up 
his  own  measure  if  a  better  should  be 
brought  forward.  This  was  not  a  party 
question,  and  be    WM    sure,  thftt  efery 


Member  of  the  House  was  equally  anxioas 
with  himself  to  remove  those  evils  in  their 
election  tribunals  which  had  been  so  much 
complained  of.  If  the  House  would 
divest  itself  of  its  power  to  the  extent  he 
had  proposed— if  they  would  put  an  end 
to  the  operation  of  chance,  and  trust  to 
discretion  and  confidence  instead— then, 
indeed,  they  would  invest  the  members  of 
election  committees  with  a  judicial  cha- 
racter, and  they  would  find, that  they  would 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  im- 
partiality and  integrity.  If  they  adopted 
such  a  plan,  and  succeeded  in  their  de- 
signs, they  would  rescue  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  degrading  stain  which 
would  be  cast  upon  it,  if  they  were  to  tell 
to  England  and  to  the  world,  that  there 
was  not  within  its  wall^  materials  where- 
with to  compose  a  fair,  an  honest,  and 
impartial  tribunal.  He  believed,  that  there 
was  abundant  materials  for  such  tribunals 
within  those  walls,  and  if  they  adopted 
such  a  plan  as  he  had  recommended,  they 
would  elevate  the  character  of  Members, 
and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  their  decisions.  If  they  adopted  such 
a  plan,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Members 
chosen  would  divest  themselves  of  party 
feelings,  and  when  they  found  that  im- 
plicit confidence  was  placed  in  their  integ- 
rity and  honour,  that  they  would  make 
the  discharge  of  their  judicial  functions 
superior  to  every  other  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  amidst  loud  cheers, 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
trial  of  Controverted  Elections. 

Mr.  0*Connell  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  although  he  much  doubted 
whether  its  provisions  would  reach  the  ex- 
isting evils.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
described  the  conduct  of  election  com- 
mittees previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Grenville  Act ;  but  he  would  ask,  whe- 
ther every  part  of  that  description  was  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  decisions  of  election 
committees  at  the  present  day.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  form  his  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  election  disputes  out  of  the 
same  materials  as  formerly,  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  proposition,  that  a  mere 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  commit- 
tees would  lead  to  all  the  beneficial  results 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  anticipated, 
or  that  such   a  change  would   prove  a 
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remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act,  the 
decisions  of  committees  had  proved  as 
unsatisfactory  as  they  were  before  tliat 
measure  became  law.  If  he  took  up  a 
record  of  those  decisions,  he  would  6nd 
more  than  150  of  them  contradictory  of 
each  other«  and  he  feared,  that  another 
change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  election 
committees,  if  they  were  still  to  be  formed 
of  the  same  materials,  would  not  give  a 
much  more  satisfactory  result.  The  same 
party  feelings  would  still  continue  to 
operate,  and  with  parties  so  equally 
balanced  as  they  were  in  that  House,  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  party  feel- 
ings would  not  continue  to  operate  strongly. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  attendance  of  Members  in  such 
numbers  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  a 
ballot,  but  that  was  not  the  case  now. 
They  now  came  down  in  crowds,  and  he 
must  do  hon.  Members  opposite  the  just- 
ice to  say,  that  he  never  saw  them  attend 
the  House  in  such  numbers  before.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  proposed,  that  the 
Speaker  should  have  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating a  general  committee;  but  the 
Speaker  would  necessarily  be  attached  to 
one  party  or  the  other ;  and  he  had  seen 
a  Speaker  in  that  House  in  whom  he  would 
not  have  reposed  confidence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Uiat  committee.  "  Why,''  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  **  I 
would  not,  nor  would  you,  if  he  had  not 
been  of  your  party/'  He  was  old  enough, 
also,  to  have  seen  evils  arising  from  the 
affectation  of  too  much  impartiality  ;  so 
that  if  they  had  one  class  of  Speakers,  the 
general  election  committee-list  would  be 
formed  upon  party  principles;  and  in  the 
other  case,  from  an  affectation  of  too  much 
impartiality  in  the  chair,  there  would 
result  an  evil  of  not  less  magnitude.  But 
suppose  they  were  disposed  to  give  us  a 
fair  committee  of  six,  having  three  and 
three  of  each  party,  that  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  kind  of  check  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  would  go  on  opposing  and 
controlling  each  other,  until  nothing  at  all 
would  be  done.  But  it  might  happen^ 
that  each  trio,  though  of  different  politics, 
might  be  against  the  smallest  party  in  the 
House— the  Radicals.  Even  if  there  were 
seven,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect,  that 
men  would  not  evince  some  particular 
feeling  of  their  own.  As  long,  then,  as 
they  bad  these  adverse  interests  pressing 


upon  them,  thev  ought  not  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  choice  of  the  tribunal  to 
decide  the  questions  at  issue.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  them  to  send  the  cases 
to  a  jury,  for  though  a  jury  might  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  different  parties,  and 
would  rarely  consist  of  persons  all  of  one 
political  creed,  they  would  be  responsible 
to  public  opinion,  and  would  be  necessarily 
inclined  to  do  justice  and  secure  public 
approbation,  rather  than  degrade  them- 
selves by  consulting  the  gratiBcution  of 
their  own  party  feelings  only.  And  what 
an  advantage  would  it  be,  to  diminish  the 
multiplicity  of  questions  which  came  before 
the  House,  to  simplify  the  franchise,  to 
make  the  register  final,  and  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  settle  the  cases  before  the 
Megal  tribunals,  prior  to  their  becoming 
mere  struggles  of  partisanship.  What 
could  be  more  frightful  thau  the  opening 
of  the  register  in  Ireland,  and  what  could 
be  more  easy  than  to  close  it  ?  Above  all, 
they  should  give  vote  by  ballot.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  Let  them  have  a  superintending 
committee  of  five,  if  they  pleased,  to 
superintend  the  legal  trial,  and  to  report. 
He  would  select  those  five  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  all  cause  for  distrust.  He 
should  consider  it  wrong  to  give  them  any 
authority  beyond  that  of  mere  reporters  ; 
he  would  give  them  no  vote,  but  power 
merely  to  report  a  selection  of  the  issues 
tried,  aided  by  counsel,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  competent  and  highly-paid  assessor. 
Therefore  they  would  not  affect  the  ulti- 
mate decision  except  in  the  selection  of 
the  issues;  they  would  only  have  the 
jurisdiction  of  reporting  any  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  present  system  could  con- 
tinue ;  enough  had  been  said  that  night 
to  show  that  it  could  not,  and  he  was  sure 
it  ought  not.  They  ought  to  clear  them- 
selves from  all  suspicion  and  mistrust,  and 
set  themselves  right  with  the  public.  He 
did  not  believe,  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  adequate 
to  that  object,  but  he  must  say,  that  the. 
House  was  much  indebted  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  time  and  attention 
be  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
moderate  tone  in  which  he  had  submitted 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  Attorney 'General  was,  himself 
favourable  to  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  especially  as  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  jurisdiction,  with  respect 
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to  election  committees,  ought  to  be  re* 
tained  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
He  would  hafe  the  greatest  objection,  to 
fix  the  labours  of  election  committees, 
on  the  judges  of  the  land,  although  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  inte- 
grity and  impartiality.  Why  should  not 
that  House  retain  its  jurisdiction  as 
well  as  the  other  House,  which,  in  matters 
of  appeals  from  the  courts  of  law,  proved 
itself  quite  eflScient  ?  The  questions  of 
this  sort  which  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords  were,  as  they  must  all  admit,  con- 
indered  in  the  most  pure  and  impartial 
manner.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  their 
decisions  consulted  both  the  law  and  the 
justice  of  the  cases  that  came  before  them, 
and  should  they — should  the  House  of 
Commons^  show  that  they  were  inca- 
pable of  following  the  example,  which  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature  had  set 
them;  They  would  be  showing  this,  if 
they  parted  from  the  jurisdiction,  which 
they  now  possessed,  in  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  approve  of  )any  proposition,  which 
would  lead  to  such  an  inference.  Well, 
but  what  course  ought  they  to  pursue? 
He  would  admit,  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dublin,  that  the 
present  system  had  fallen  into  great 
abuse,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  that 
some  alteration  shouhl  be  made  in  it. 
There  could  be  no  denying,  that  the  present 
system  brought  discredit  on  that  House, 
and  that  public  opinion  was  strongly 
adverse  to  it ;  but  the  question  they  had 
to  determine  was,  how  the  evil  could  be 
most  effectually  remedied.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard,  (Mr.  C 
Buller)  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  relating  to  contro- 
verted elections,  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
plan  of  his  hon  Friend  would  be  found  in 
practice  to  be  wholly  inefiectual.  That 
plan  would  leave  more  to  chance  than  even 
the  present  system.  The  bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed  the  calling  in  of  assessors, 
but  he  should  like  to  know,  where  they 
were  to  get  assessors,  whose  opinions 
would  command  the  respect  of  com- 
mittees ;  He  did  not  believe  such  persons 
could  be  found.  For  himself,  he  must 
say,  that  he  approved  of  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  for  this  reason 
more  especially,  that  he  believed  if  any 
person,  should  hereafter,  be  found  to  act 
in  a  manner,  that  could  not  be  defended,  I 
be  would  not  only  lose  his  reputation,  but  | 


his  seat  in  that  House.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  had  said,   that  the  professional 
men  who  were  Members  of  that  House, 
escaped  from  serving  on    election  com* 
mittees.     It  was  quite  true  that  he  had, 
paired  off  with  his  hon.  andleamed  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon  ;  but  all   he 
could  say,  was,  that,  if  this  experiment 
were  tried,  he  would,  at  any  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  himself,  be  ready  to  attend  on 
the  new  committees,  and,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  perform  the  duty  that  might 
devolve  upon  him.     He  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  plan  were 
adopted,  all  party  politics  would  be  fore- 
gone, and  that  notning  would  be  thought 
of,  but  doing  justice  between  the  parties, 
without  considering  to  which  side  of  the 
House  they  belonged.   The  reasons  which 
he  had  given  would  induce  him  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  in  saying  this  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  in 
nowise  pledged  himself  to  its  details.  The 
experiment  was  one  which   he  thought 
ought  to  be  made,  but,  at  the  same  tiaae, 
he  could  not  help  suggesting  that  aAer 
all,  the  best  way  would  be,  at  once  to 
repeal  the  Grenville  Act.      He  certainly 
felt  surprised  how  such  an  Act  could  ever 
have  passed  the  Legislature.     According 
to  that  Act,   if  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  present  for  the  purpose 
of  a  ballot,  what  was  the  consequence? 
Why,  that  they  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  public  business,  however 
pressing  and  important  it  might  be.    Under 
such  circumstances,  they  were  no  more, 
than  a  mere  statutable  tribunal ;  but  if, 
they  were  to  repeal  the  Grenville  Act  al- 
together, and  restore  to  the  House  the 
authority,  that  constitutionally  belonged 
to  it,  the  best  results  would  ensue,  and 
they  might  then  go  on,  making  one  ex- 
periment after  another,  until  they  arrived 
at  some  plan,  that  would  give  general 
satisfaction.  Tliere  were  two  things  which 
were  more  particularly  wanted.      They 
wanted  the  power  of  administering  oaths, 
and  of  awarding  costs,  and  if  they  pos- 
sessed these  powers  they  would,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  require  nothing  more.    The 
course  which  he  thought  it  most  advisable 
for  them  to  pursue,  was  to  repeal  the 
Grenville  Act,  and  then  let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  propose  his  resolutions  for  a 
single  session,  and  if  they  succeeded  all 
well  and  good — they  could  be  renewed ; 
b«it  if  they  did  not,  tnen  they  would  be  at 
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liberty  to  try  some  new  experiment,  and 
so  on  until  something  like  perfection  was 
attained.  Before  he  sat  down  he  must 
say,  that  the  ^House  and  the  country 
ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  for  the  attention  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  his  plan  had  been  framed. 

Viscount  Mahon  said,  that  although 
the  plan  which  he  meant  to  propose,  dif- 
fered from  both  the  plan  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and,  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  still  he  must  concur 
in  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney-General.  He 
agreed  that  all  parties,  whether  in  or  out 
of  that  House,  must  feel  deeply  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  this  subject, 
and  the  total  absence  of  anything  like 
party  feeling,  which  he  evinced  in  bringing 
his  proposition  forward.  This  testimony 
from  him  (Viscount  Mahon)  was  evidence 
of  the  latter  fact. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  said,  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  deprecated  dis- 
cussion, it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain 
the  House,  more  than  a  very  few  moments. 
The  free  and  unalterable  voice  of  public 
opinion  called  aloud  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  present  system  of  trying  contro- 
verted election  cases,  and  he  trusted  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  that  House 
would  sacrifice  some  portion  of  its  power 
to  its  sense  of  justice,  by  concurring  in  a 
change  which  was  so  universally  desired. 
If  the  House  would  not  go  the  whole 
length  the  country  required,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny,  that  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  was  calculated 
to  improve  the  present  system ;  but  while 
he  admitted  this,  he  could  not  help  expres- 
sing the  concern  and  disappointment  which 
he  felt,  that  in  the  able  and  luminous  ad. 
dress  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  did 
not  notice  one  alteration  that  seemed 
to  be  of  indispensable  advantage  to  the 
just  constitution  of  any  tribunal  they  might 
devise  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions, and  that  was,  the  appointment  of  an 
assessor,  or  judge,  not  to  deal  with  the 
merits,  but  merely  to  expound  and  explain 
the  law  whenever  points  of  difficulty  arose 
which  involved  professional  knowledge. 
He  felt  assured  from  the  long  experience 
which  he  had  had  in  courts  of  justice, 
that  without  such  an  officer  any  tribunal 
they  might  form  would  be  imperfect,  and, 
for  his  own  partj  he  thought  the  persons 


selected  to  preside  over  election  com- 
mittees should  be  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons the  legal  profession  could  afibrd.  He 
regretted  to  find,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Attorney- General)  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  notwithstanding  he  must 
know  that  generally  speaking  the  Mem- 
bers of  committees  were  ignorant  of  law, 
and  that  they  were  not  unfrequently  called 
on  to  decide  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  involving  a  degree  of  legal 
nicety  and  complexity  with  which  even  the 
most  enlightened  and  learned  of  the  judges 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  dealing'. 
Could,  he  asked,  such  a  matter  be  safely 
and  consistently  referred  to  gentlemen  who 
were,  he  might  almost  say,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  law?  This,  however, 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  entering  into 
the  discussion  ;  but  he  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Hertford  brought  forward  his  motion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  that  House  retaining  the 
jurisdiction  which  at  present  belonged  to  it. 
Mr.  Bernal  agreed,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  de- 
served the  thanks  not  only  of  that  House 
but  the  c6untry,  for  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
vide a  cure  for  the  radical  defects  and  evils 
of  the  present  system  of  conducting  the 
business  of  election  committees.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  arguments  which  had  been 
used  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  as- 
sessors, and  the  reference,  in  support  of 
that  proposition,  which  had  been  made  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  were  performed. 
It  was  proposed  that  one  learned  counsel 
should  preside  at  each  of  the  new  com- 
mittees ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  wholly 
forgotten  in  drawing  the  analogy  that  the 
House  of  Lords  were  not  assisted  by  one 
learned  counsel  but  by  the  twelve  judges. 
That  fact  he  thought  made  all  the  differ- 
ence, and  was  conclusive  against  the  argu- 
ment. No  measure  could  be  produced, 
he  admitted,  against  which  objection  could 
not  be  made ;  but  the  question  was,  would 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  remedy 
the  effects  and  get  rid  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  ?  At  best  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  speculate  on  contingencies 
and  clauses,  but  his  fear  was,  that  tlie 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  would  not  answer  the  purposes  in- 
tended to  be  effected  by  it.  He  believed 
the  evils  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
was   no    escaping  from   them,  for  they 
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should  recollect  when  they  complained  of 
the  partiality  of  the  present  tribunals,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Parliament  when  parties  were  so  equally 
balanced  as  at  the  present  moment.  He 
remembered  well  enough  how  the  nominee 
system  worked,  and  he  could  give  them 
some  curious  details  if  it  were  necessary 
on  that  subject.  After  all,  he  believed  the 
evils  to  exist  in  the  state  of  the  law  rather 
than  of  the  tribunals  before  which  the 
merits  of  election  petitions  were  tried. 
The  law  was  so  framed  that  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  find  loop-holes  to  creep 
out  at  and  enable  committees  to  decide 
di^erently  without  imputation  of  any  kind 
resting  on  them.  If  they  wished  to  do. 
anything  effectual  for  checking  bribery 
and  corruption,  he  was  persuaded  that 
they  must  reform  the  statute-book  and 
make  their  enactments  so  stringent  and  in- 
telligible that  they  could  neither  be  evaded 
nor  misunderstood.  The  registry,  too, 
must  be  made  final,  for  otherwise  no  ad- 
advantage  would  be  gained,  take  what 
step  they  might  to  correct  abuse.  He  re- 
peated his  unfortunate  conviction  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  satisfy  either 
that  House  or  the  public  so  lon^  as  they 
suffered  the  decision  in  cases  of  concro- 
verted  elections  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  must  fairly  be  regarded  as  in- 
terested parties. 

Colonel  Davies  regretted,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
forward  a  more  satisfactory  measure.  He 
could  not  give  it  his  approval.  With 
respect  to  the  general  Committee  of  seven 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed,  by 
whom  were  they  to  be  appointed  ?  Why, 
by  the  Speaker.  Now,  could  it  be  denied 
that  the  Speaker  was  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  party  bias  like  all  other  men, 
and  that  his  exercise  of  his  power  might 
be  open  to  the  imputation  of  partisan- 
ship ?  As  to  placing  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges,  that  would  in  his 
opinion  be  an  equally  fatal  course  to  pur- 
sue, but,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  go  into  the 
discussions  he  would  reserve  what  he  had 
got  to  say  for  some  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Shaw  Le/evre  expressed  his  full  and 
entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth.  That 
principle  has  worked  well  in  reference  to 
the  sub-committees  on  standing  orders, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  continue  to  intrust 
to  gentleman  of  honour  and  integrity  the 


adjudication  upon  election  petitions,  for 
I  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  because 
the  materials  of  the  committees  were  to 
be  the  same,  the  results  of  their  decisions 
would  continue  to  be  dissatisfactory  to  the 
country.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  present  the  Members  drawn  on  the 
ballot,  who,  from  their  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  were  best  qualified 
to  act,  were  invariably  struck  off,  and  none 
but  the  younger  and  most  inexperienced 
Members  were  left  on  the  reduced  list. 
His  opinion  was^  that  if  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed up,  and  confidence  was  continued 
to  be  reposed  in  the  committees  appointed 
under  the  new  system,  it  must  succeed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  had  one 
consolation  m  having  introduced  this  hill, 
that  whibt  most  persons  admitted  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  material  point, 
namely,  tnat  his  plan  was  a  very  great  and 
essential  improvement  on  the  existing  state 
of  the  law.  The  various  faults  which  had 
been  found  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  were  not  as  com- 
paring it  with  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
but  with  other  plans  founded  upon  other 
principles,  and  which  had  only  been  sug- 
gested in  abstract  terms,  giving  them, 
therefore,  a  great  comparative  advantage 
over  a  plan  of  which  not  only  the  principle 
but  the  details  were  before  them.  He, 
however,  thought  that  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  only  good  as  com- 
pared with  the  existing  system,  but  was 
good  as  taken  upon  its  o'wn  distinctive 
merits.  There  were  some  points,  notwith- 
standing, on  which  he  should  wish  to  re- 
serve his  opinion.  One  of  them  was  as  to 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor  or  judge. 
Not  referring  to  present  times,  but  re- 
ferring to  the  past  history  of  this  country, 
he  thought  the  preservation  of  the  principle 
which  recognized  the  exblusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  elec-' 
tions  of  its  own  members,  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  principle  which  would  transfer  to 
any  body  of  men  independent  of  that  House 
the  power  of  deciding  upon  the  elections 
of  Members  of  Parliament.  The  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  House  now  exercis^,  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  so  transferred  with- 
out endangering  the  highest  constitutional 
principles  of  this  country,  and  hazarding 
the  rooting  up  of  the  elective  and  represent* 
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ative  system  itself.  He  should  look  upon 
any  proposition^  therefore,  of  that  descrip- 
tion with  the  greatest  possible  fear  and 
alarm.  At  the  same  time^  there  was  a 
wide  difierence  between  such  a  measure^ 
and  the  appointment  of  an  assessor.  He 
belie ved>  that  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  get  out  of  the  same 
materials  a  much  better  and  higher  tri* 
buaal ;  but  were  they  quite  sure,  that  the 
general  committee  would  be  at  all  times 
able  to  secure  in  every  one  of  the  sub- 
committees which  it  was  proposed  the 
general  committee  should  appoint  at  least 
one  man,  who  would  act  with  a  zeal  at  once 
impartial  and  enlightened,  and  who  would 
aid  the  committee  in  their  deliberations, 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  upon 
those  technical  questions  upon  which  eveiy 
gentleman  now  felt  a  miserable  deficiency 
existing  in  the  present  tribunals  ?  One 
word  with  respect  to  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  seemed  to  think  there 
was  an  inconsistency  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  argument,  in  reference  to  the 
obligation  of  an  oath.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  as  the  present  were,  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  not  so  strong  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  therefore,  asked  his  hon. 
Friend,  if  the  proposed  tribunal  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  same  materials,  how  would 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  become  at  all 
strengthened  ?  Now,  the  answer  he  would 
give  to  his  hon.  Friend  was  this :  the  mode 
of  constituting  the  committee,  made  all  the 
difference  between  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  itself,  notwithstanding  the  material^ 
of  that  committee  should  be  the  same. 
One  word  as  to  an  assessor.  He  looked 
upon  him  to  be  the  successor  of  the  nominee 
who  was  appointed  under  the  Grenville 
Act.  Until  a  very  late  period,  the  decisions 
of  election  committees  were  regarded  with 
more  respect^  both  by  the  House  and  the 
public  than  at  present.  What  circumstance 
had  tended  to  produce  the  change  ?  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  a  greater 
mistake  was  never  made,  than  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  which  excluded  nominees 
from  these  committees.  The  nominees 
were  men  on  whose  capacities,  intelligence, 
worth,  and  character,  the  parties  concerned, 
could  rely.  By  doing  away  with  nomi- 
nees, questions  were  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  eleven  generally,  of  the  most  inex- 
perienced persons  in  the  House,  deliberat- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  public,  and  ex. 
posed  to  the  arguments  of  able  counsel, 
without  any  person  whose  especial  duty  it 
waS|  to  make  them  well  informed  with  re- 


spect both  to  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the 
case  before  them.  The  object  which  all 
desired  to  effect  was,  to  get  in  some  way  or 
other  within  the  committee^  a  person  of 
intelligence,  legal  information,  and  judicial 
power.  He  would  not  give  to  such  a  man 
anything  like  political  power  in  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  they  must,  whatever  tribunal 
was  appointed,  either  revert  to  the  system 
of  nominees,  or  else  provide  a  better  substi- 
tute in  the  character  of  an  assessor,  to  be 
charged  with  this  important  duty.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  obligation  which  the  House 
and  the  country  must  feel  towards  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  pains  which  he 
had  taken  upon  this  subject ;  and  his  hope 
was,  that  gentlemen,  in  discussing  this  bill 
in  its  future  progress,  would  apply  their 
minds  singly  and  collectively  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  details — taking  its  prin* 
ciple  as  the  basis  of  any  measure  they  might 
ultimately  adopt,  in  order  to  make  it  as 
satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  public,  and  as 
creditable  to  the  right  hon.  Uentleman  as 
his  great  application  to  the  question  de« 
servol.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the 
House  reserved  the  authority  which  Par- 
liament now  possessed  over  election  peti- 
tionsi  public  respect  would  accompany  them 
much  more  than  if  they  were  to  pass 
sentence  of  incompetency  upon  themselves, 
and  were  to  state,  that  whereas  up  to  the 
present  period,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  the  safe  depositary  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  upon  this  subject ; 
but  that  now,  in  the  year  1838,  they  for 
the  first  time,  were  ready  to  pass  a  species 
of  self-denying  ordinance,  and  dispossess 
themselves  of  the  power  they  had  hitherto 
exercised,  and  were  willing  to  transfer  it 
to  another  tribunal.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  never  come  to  this  determination ; 
for  sure  he  was  that  there  was  no  tribunal 
by  which  this  iurisdiction  could  be  exer- 
cised with  equal  safety  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  as  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 

Mr.  F,  Smith  fully  agreed  with  the 
general  determination  expressed  by  the 
House,  not  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  this  measure  at  present ;  but 
he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  these  tri- 
bunals should  be  constituted  of  Members 
of  the  House,  or  composed  of  other  per- 
sons. Hd  thought  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  allow  all  petitions  on  election 
matters  to  be  presented  to  the  House,  and 
then  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  of 
lawyers  to  be  appointed  by  the  House,  and 
by  those  means  they  would  preserve  thQ 
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jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  the  evils  which  were  atten- 
dant upon  the  present  system.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hampshire,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  had  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  an  analogy  to  exist  between 
committees  on  private  business  and  elec- 
tion committees.  The  evils  that  prevailed 
in  committees  of  these  different  descrip- 
tions were  of  a  totally  different  nature.  In 
committees  on  private  bills  they  had  to 
guard  against  the  interference  of  local 
and  personal  interests,  but  that  was  an 
object  which  was  easily  attained  by  select- 
ing Members  to  form  those  committees, 
who  were  not  personally  or  locally  in- 
terested in  the  natter.  It  was  no  such 
difficult  thing  to  find  Gentlemen  quite  un- 
connected with  a  railroad  or  a  canal  bill ; 
but  where  were  they  to  find  in  that  House 
persons  without  political  interests  to  serve  ? 
Members  of  that  House  were  ex  necessitate 
politicians.  His  own  very  strong  impres. 
sion  was,  that  some  such  tribunal  as  he 
had  alluded  to  must  be  constituted  in  order 
that  justice  might  be  done ;  and  he  owned 
he  was  not  deterred  from  entertaining  that 
impression  by  the  constitutional  argument 
employed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequek*,  because  he 
thought  that  it  did  not  apply.  He  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  measure, 
and  he,  therefore,  merely  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  bringing  on  his  measure  at  a  time  which 
would  allow  the  House  to  legislate  on  this 
important  subject  this  Session,  for  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it 
was  highly  important  that  the  House 
should  legislate  this  Session  upon  the  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  *as  the  Session  after  a 
general  election  was  a  more  likely  time 
than  any  other  at  which  this  question 
would  be  taken  up  in  such  a  shape  as  it 
ought  to  be.  He,  therefore,  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  could  promise  the  House  to 
fix  a  convenient  day  on  which  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill  might  take  place. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  devoted  as  much  time 
as  poss'rble  to  the  preparation  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  now  sought  to  introduce, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  result  of  his 
labours  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  already 


printed.  The  delay  which  had  taken  place 
in  its  presentation  was  attributable  to  the 
inquiries  which  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  institute  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  recognizances  and  costs.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  were  nearly  ready  to 
make  their  report,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as 
he  was  himself  concerned,  he  should  be 
ready  to  bring  in  his  bill  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days,  and  he  would  select  ati 
early  period  for  the  second  reading.  Of 
course,  he  should  be  glad  to  fix  such  a  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  as  would 
meet  the  convenience  both  of  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents,  and  he  should 
wish  very  much  indeed  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  on  the  question 
of  continuing  the  jurisdiction  over  election 
matters  to  the  House,  or  of  giving  it  to 
some  other  tribunal. 

Dr.  Luihington  said,  that  there  was  one 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  that 
was,  that  he  never  would  consent  to  divest 
that  House  of  its  jurisdiction  over  election 
petitions.  He  verily  believed,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
which  would  do  justice,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  be  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled by  some  unforeseen  circumstances, 
when  It  had  once  been  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  But,  said  his  hon.  Friend^ 
the  Member  for  Northampton,  ^'  I  will 
have  a  tribunal  not  consisting  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  not- 
withstanding, appointed  by  the  House.'' 
Why,  he  would  contend,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  a  tribunal  would  be  gone 
the  moment  it  was  constituted.  If  it  were 
appointed  by  the  House,  it  would  be  the 
tool  of  the  majority,  and  what  kind  of 
satisfaction  would  its  decisions,  in  such  a 
case  be  likely  to  afford  to  the  minor- 
ity. But  let  them  take  the  other  alter, 
native,  and  suppose  a  tribunal  above  the 
control  of  the  House,  parties  being,  as  at 
this  moment,  nearly  divided.  What  would 
follow  ?  Out  of  the  three  or  five  members 
of  the  tribunal  there  might  be  one — he 
would  not  say  corrupt  individual,  though 
that  might  possibly  happen,  but  there 
might  be  some — misguided  person  who 
might  take  an  erroneous  view  of  the  law. 
Suppose,  then,  a  series  of  decisions  iooi. 
place  which  altered  the  majority  in  that 
House,  and  he  would  say,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  be  cared  not  whether  the  majority 
was  Tory,  or  Liberal,  or  Whig,  the  ma- 
jority would  be  unduly  altered*    He  was 
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prepared  to  accede  to  a  great  many  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  thought  with  him  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  oath  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  proposed  that  it  should  be 
received.  He  admitted,  also,  that  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  such  a  tribunal,  if  of  perfect 
independence  and  entire  integrity,  would 
be,  making  all  allowances  for  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature,  as  perfect  a  tribunal  as 
could  be  constituted.  But  matters  of 
election  law,  as  all  professional  men  knew, 
were  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
In  the  very  last  committee  on  which  he 
sat,  was  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  many  years,  and 
a  more  honourable  man  could  not  be  found. 
A  point  arose  for  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  was  told  that  the  law  was 
clearly  one  way.  "  I  do  not  think  the  law 
ought  to  be  so,''  said  he,  and  he  gave  his 
vote  accordingly.  Now,  did  that  hon. 
Member  mean  corruption  ?  No,  he  did  not ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  duty  of 
an  election  committee  to  decide  what 
the  law  was,  and  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Another  evil  frequently  occurred. 
Professional  men  were  often  consulted  by 
Members  of  election  committees  on  cases 
which  came  before  them.  Of  course  the 
circumstances  were  stated  generally,  but 
the  mischief  was  the  same.  Three  weeks 
ago  a  Member  came  and  said  to  him, 
**  What  do  you  think  is  the  law  in  such  a 
case  V  Now,  the  question  which  was  then 
put  to  him  was  about  as  difficult  as  any 
which  bad  been  submitted  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  life,  and  one 
which  he  could  not  pretend  to  answer 
without  looking  into  all  the  authorities, 
and  giving  the  matter  the  most  mature 
deiibmition.  And,  what  did  the  House 
do  at  present?  They  asked  country  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
law,  to  decide  off-hand  questions  which, 
if  submitted  to  the  most  competent  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  would  oblige 
them  to  say  **  give  me  time  to  look  into 
the  case,"  and  which  a  judge,  supposing 
him  to  be  sitting  in  banco^  and  not  at  nisi 
prius,  would  take  time  to  consider.  There- 
fore he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ipswich,  in  thinking  that,  in 
the  present  complicated  and  difficult  state 
of  the  election  law,  if  they  meant  to  have 
the  law  observed  and  justice  done,  they 
must  have  persons  acquainted  with  the 
g^eat  principles  of  law  and  the  leading 
rules  of  evidence   to  point  out  to  the ' 


committee  what  was  the'  proper  course  for 
ihem  to  take.  Now  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  carry  this  into  effect  would  be 
thus :  he  would  give  these  persons  no  vote, 
but  he  would  oblige  them  to  declare  their 
opinion  openly  before  the  public,  and  he 
would  have  the  lists  of  divisions  in  the 
committee  published.  He  would  have 
their  statement  of  the  law  put  in  such  a 
shape  that  the  House  might  easily  judge 
what  was  the  question  to  be  decided,  and 
then,  if  the  decision  of  the  committee  were 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  public  would  view  their  pro- 
ceedings with  suspicion.  In  another  re- 
spect he  agreed  with  the  Attorney-general, 
when  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  House 
should  retain  the  control  over  election 
matters,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able, 
not  indeed  to  make  many  alterations,  but 
to  remedy  from  time  to  time  defects  in  the 
existing  law.  He  could  not  help  regret- 
ting that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions 
on  the  law  of  elections,  had  been  so  has* 
tily  withdrawn.  He  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  a  committee  of  that  House  could 
prepare  a  complete  digest  of  that  system. 
Such  a  subject  must  be  dealt  with  by 
professional  men,  and  much  time  would 
elapse  before  they  could  produce  any 
thing  like  a  well  digested  plan.  But,  al- 
though he  did  not  think  that  a  [commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
the  best  calculated  for  the  consideration 
of  such  a  subject,  he  thought  that  the 
Government,  with  the  powers  which  were 
consigned  to  them,  might  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  Parliament ;  and  although, 
perhaps,  they  might  not  be  able  to  present 
a  complete  digest  of  the  system  of  elec- 
tion law,  yet  they  might  get  rid  of  some  of 
those  disputed  points  which  day  after  day 
consumed  the  time  of  election  commit- 
tees, and  were  discussed  by  them  nsgue 
ad  nauseam.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was 
unfortunate  enough,  as  a  just  punishment 
for  all  his  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  fourteen  days 
before  ar.  election  committee.  He  exa- 
mined the  decisions  to  which  that  com- 
mittee came  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  result 
was,  that,  out  of  twenty  decisions,  there 
were  eleven  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the 
other.  He  considered  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  i.oble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  would,  if  it  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  have  gone  a  great  way 
to  remove  evib  of  this  nature* 
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Viscount  Howick  entirely  concurred 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
had  just  resumed  his  seat^  and  also  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  to  the  extreme 
impohcy  of  any  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
upon  this  matter  to  any  other  tribunal, 
and  he  confessed  that  the  hint  just  thrown 
out  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
seemed  to  him  calculated  to  make  any  such 
pro|K)flition  more  objectionable  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed  ;  because  if  he  understood 
his  hon.  Friend  correctly,  what  he  pro- 
posed was,  that  some  tribunal,  consisting 
of  lawyers,  should  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  House,  leaving  it  to 
the  House  to  determine  in  the  last  resort 
whether  the  judgment  given  by  that  legal 
tribunal  should  be  binding  or  not.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  revival  of  aul  the  evils  that 
existed  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Grenville  Act.  If  the  House  should  have 
the  nominating  of  this  legal  tribunal,  it 
would  give  rise  to  all  the  struggle  attend  • 
ing  the  nomination  of  the  present  com- 
mittees; and,  again,  when  that  tribunal 
should  have  formed  their  opinion,  they 
would  have  a  similar  struggle  upon  the 
question  whether  the  judgment  of  that 
tribunal  should  be  binding  upon  the  par- 
ties. That  he  thought  would  be  a  more 
objectionable  plan  than  even  the  proposi- 
tion for  removing  altogether  the  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  House.  But  his  object  in 
rising  at  the  present  moment  was  strongly 
to  urge  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
importance  of  considering  more  fully  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from 
omitting  that  part  of  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  which  sat  two 
years  ago  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  an  assessor.  In  addition  to  what  his 
hon.^  and  learned  Friend  had  just  stated  in 
favour  of  that  appointment,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
the  great  advantage  which  might  be  de- 
lived  from  these  assessors  as  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  revising  barristers.  He 
thought  the  suggestion  to  this  effect  con- 
tained in  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  parts  of  it.  He  believed 
that  if  they  were  to  have  three  really  good 
and  competent  assessors  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  election  committees, 
and  these  three  assessors  were  to  constitute 
together  a  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of 
law  from  the  decisions  of  the  revising  bar- 
risters, they  would  have  the  means  in  a 
very  few  years  of  removing  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  questions  which  led  to  the  pre- 
pentation  of  Section  petitions  at  all ;  and 


would  cut  off  that  source  of   tliose  pro- 
ceedings which,  in  whatever  manner  de- 
termined or  tried,  never  could  be  free  from 
the  greatest  inconvenience.     It  would  fur- 
ther enable  them  to  determine  what   he 
thought  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law— namely,  that  a   vote  once   put 
upon   the  register    should  no  longer    be 
contested.     He  quite  understood  the  ob- 
jections which  many  hon.   Members  felt  to 
such  a  provision  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law — that  of  making  the  decision  of  the 
revising  barrister,  a  person  frequently  not 
of  much  legal  experience,  final  and  irre- 
versible.    He  would  also  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  might  obviate 
that  which  had  hitherto  practically  been  a 
great  difilculty  in  the  way  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  assessors — ^namely,  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  appointment.   It  was  known 
that  in  the  bill  which  was  formerly  pro- 
posed a  great  difficulty  was  felt  upon  this 
subject.     He  believed,  that  the  proposition 
to  leave  the  appointment  to  the  Speaker 
was  not  approved  of  by  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  and  when  they  came  to  in- 
quire what  gentleman  would  take  the  ap- 
pointment, it  was  found  that  no  lawyers  in 
great  practice  and  of  the  station  and  emi- 
nence requisite  for  such  a  situation  would 
consent  to  put  themselves  in  the  invidious 
position  of  having  allowed  their  names  to 
be  placed  in  the  bill  without  the  certainty 
of  the  billpassine,  or  the  appointment  taking 
place;  because  that  would  have  been  under- 
valuing their  own  practice,  and  holding  out 
to  solicitors  and  other  parties  that  they  had 
no  permanent  views  as  professional  bar- 
risters, which,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  not 
passing,  might  almost  lead  to  their  ruin. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that   the  general 
committee  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposed  to  create  might  most  suitably  and 
properly  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  filL 
ing  up  these  appointments.   There  was  an. 
other  point  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  one  great  fault  of  the  bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard 
was,  that  it  pro|k)sed  to  continue  the  sys- 
tem of  balloting  in  the  House ;    thereby 
offering  a  constant  temptation  to  party  ex- 
citement     The  right  hon.  Baronet   had 
not  at  all  over-statdi  the  objection  to  that 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
bilL     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  very  great  difficulty 
woi^d  arise    from  imposing   upon   tbg 
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general  oommittee  the  duty  of  actually 
naming  the  individuals  who  were  to  con- 
stitute the  election  trihunals  ?  The 
moment  they  should  get  rid  of  the  pre- 
sent strong  party-desire  to  ohtain  a  ma- 
jority on  the  commit  tee,  that  moment  a 
reluctance  to  perform  what  then  would 
become  a  very  laborious  and  disagreeable 
duty  would  necessarily  recur.  All  sorts  of 
excuses  would  be  brought  by  hou.  Mem. 
bers  before  the  general  committee,  and  in 
dealing  with  those  excuses  there  would 
necessarily  arise  great  difficulty  ;  and 
whatever  decisions  the  committee  might 
make,  there  would  unquestionably  be 
created  no  little  grumbling  and  dissatis- 
faction. He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  consider  whether  he  could 
not  obviate  the  objection  which  was  enter- 
tained to  the  bUl  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liskeard,  on  the  ground  of  the 
party  excitement  created  by  assembling  the 
House  for  a  ballot ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
obviate  the  difficulty  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded,  by  adhering  to  ballot  as  the  mode 
of  choosing  the  Members  of  the  commit- 
tees, but  having  the  ballot  conducted  by 
the  general  committee  and  not  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  Members  to  be  selected. 
This  would  make  it  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
which  sat  two  years  ago,  that  the  House 
should  be  divided  into  panels  from  which 
election  committees  should  be  taken  alter- 
nately. Otherwise,  he  feared  that  if  the 
general  committee  should  name  Members 
to  serve  on  a  particular  committee,  long 
before  the  time  for  entering  upon  the  in- 
quiry the  persons  thus  nominated  would 
soon  be  liable  to  the  system  of  canvassing, 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  guard  against, 
which  was  painful  to  the  Members,  and 
was  highly  objectionable  in  practice; 
whereas  if  the  Members  were  named  only 
a  short  time  before  they  were  required  to 
attend,  Members  would  be  subject  to  great 
inconvenience  from  being  suddenly  called 
upon,  and  it  would  require  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  Members  in  town.  These 
difficulties  would  be  removed  by  dividing 
the  House  into  panels,  and  then  by  select- 
inff  the  names,  not,  he  would  say,  by  open 
ballot  in  the  House,  but  by  the  general 
committee  which  the  right  hon.  mronet 
proposed  to  appoint — let  the  House  even  be 
divided  into  a  greater  number  of  panels 
than  the  committee  to  whose  report  he  had 
referred  had  recommended — ^let  the  general 
committee,  in  making  this  division,  take 
care  that  each  panel  should  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  Members  from  e^ich  aide  of 


the  House,  of  experienced  and  inexperL 
enced,  of  legal  and  unlearned  Members, 
and  then  let  the  Members  in  each  panel  be 
informed  the  time  when  they  must  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  attendance.  He 
would  not  revive  the  system  of  ballot,  but 
the  whole  names  in  the  panel  might  be  put 
into  glasses,  and  the  general  committee 
might,  in  private, conduct  a  ballot  and  choose 
the  names  for  each  oommittee,  drawing  also 
a  supplemental  list,  which  he  would  pro. 
pose  to  keep  sealed  up  till  required  for  use, 
and  to  open  only  in  the  event  of  some  rea« 
sonable  objection  being  shown  by  the  parties 
to  exist  to  any  of  the  names  on  the  original 
list,  or  in  case  some  of  the  Members  so 
drawn  should  have  any  valid  excuse  to 
offisr  from  serving  on  the  committee.  In 
this  manner,  the  general  committee  would 
be  relieved  from  the  odium  of  imposing  a 
very  onerous  and  disagreeable  duty  on  par. 
ticular  individuals,  who,  however  fairly 
they  might  be  chosen,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
very  apt  to  complain  of  having  been  singled 
out  to  undertake  it,  while  if  each  Member 
of  the  House  stood  his  equal  chance  of 
being  required  to  give  this  service,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  such  complaint.  He 
had  thought  it  desirable  to  suggest  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  consideration  the 
difficulties  in  the  practical  working  of  his 
bill  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
what  to  him  appeared  the  simple  means  of 
remedying  the  probable  ill  effects  of  one 
part  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  S,  O'Brien  said,  that  he  had  a  plan 
to  propose,  which,  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment, would  be  more  effectual  in  procuring 
the  object  all  had  in  view  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  If  he 
had  heard  any  thing  in  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  likely  to 
simplify  the  mode  of  deciding  election 
petitions  he  would  not  now  have  intruded 
on  the  House  any  plan  of  his  own  ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  that  plan  would 
not  remove  the  present  evils,  while  it  would 
run  the  risk  of  creating  others  now  un- 
kiiown.  Therefore,  with  all  deference  to 
the  superior  judgment  of  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Baronet,  he  must  persist  in  submitting  the 
plan  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  that  object.  He 
felt,  that  such  conduct,  on  his  part,  was 
very  presumptuous — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  thought  that  all  hon.  Members 
would  concur  with  him  in  acknowledging 
that  public  opinion  pronounced  against 
the  impartiality  of  their  decisions.    Tho 
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question,  then,  wat,  what  icheme  could 
be  devtsed  to  set  the  House  right  with  the 
public ;  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Member,  however  humble  might 
be  his  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
to  put  forward  such  suggestions  as  might 
occur  to  him  in  promoting  the  general 
object.  He  would  not  now  enter  into  de- 
tails, but  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
show,  that  the  plan  he  would  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  would  possess  the 
principal  requisite  to  secure  impartiah'ty 
and  competency  in  the  judges  of  election 
petitions.  His  proposition  would  go  to 
expunge  all  the  clauses  which  left  any 
discretion  in  the  bod^  of  the  House,  and 
to  confine  the  decision  in  each  case  to 
three  barristers.  He  believed,  that  this 
was  the  only  method  of  securing  the  im- 
partiality of  the  judges,  the  competency 
of  the  tribunal,  uniformity  in  the  deci- 
sions, and  a  cheaper  and  more  expedi- 
tious process  of  trial  than  would  now  be 
attained.  He  thought  that  these  were 
the  requisites  for  which,  in  forming  a 
new  tribunal,  they  ought  to  look,  and  his 
plan  would  not  be  liable  to  the  objection 
of  taking  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  House,  because  the  tribunal  which  he 
suggested  would  emanate  from  and  be 
responsible  to  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  Oaullmm  said,  that  all  must  wish 
to  mature  a  sound  plan  without  reference 
to  party  feeling.  He  concurred  for  the 
most  part  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House,  that  in  the  measure  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  there  was  much 
that  recommended  itself  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  lengthened  discussion  in  that  stage, 
but  would  content  himself  with  briefly 
referring  to  some  recommendations  which 
had  emanated  from  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. As  to  the  appointment  of  assessors, 
hon.  Qentlemen  had  argued  rather  with 
reference  to  the  tribunal  which  at  present 
existed  than  in  reference  to  that  which 
would  exist  under  the  Bill  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  At  present  the  rule  of 
striking  out  the  names  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Members,  and  leaving  on  the  com* 
niittee  only  those  who  were  least  informed 
on  the  matters  to  come  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  professedly  calling  upon 
the  Members  thus  selected  to  decide  legal 
points  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  an  officer  should 
be  appointed  to  each  committee  possessed 
of  some  legal  knowledge;  but  if,  instead 
of  having  on  these  committees  men  little 


conversant  with  the  law,  they  had  the 
sistance  of  the  best  informed  and  moal 
distinguished  Members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, belonging  to  the  House,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  good  effect  would    be 
produced  upon   such  a  committee   from 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor.     How- 
ever high  in  his  profession  such  assessor 
might  be,  and  however   respectable   his 
authority,  it  might  happen,  that  he  would 
not  have  the  same  legal  erudition  as  some 
of  the  Members  over  whom  he  was    to 
preside ;  and  if  a  difference  should  then 
occur  between  them,  if  the  assessor  should 
give  an  opinion  one  way,  and  these  more 
erudite  lawyers  should  decide  otherwise, 
what  would  become  of  the  legal  character 
of  the  assessor?     When  he  next  went 
into  a  committee  his    legal  knowledge 
would  be  doubted,  and  his  services  would 
thus    be  rendered   less  efficient,   and    it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  him  that  au- 
thority over  the  committee  with  which   it 
appeared  so  desirable  to  invest  any  legal 
advisers.     On  one  point,  however,  ad- 
vanced  by    the    noble    Lord  (Viscount 
Howick)  he  concurred.    He  thought  that 
difficulty  might  arise  in  securing  the  at- 
tendance of  Members  who  might  be  no- 
minated on  committees  of  this  sort,  and 
that  some  means  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  on  themselves  of  this 
onerous  duty ;  but  he  thought  at  the  same 
time  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  would  make  matters  worse. 
If  the  House  were  divided  into  panels, 
and   the  committee    were  then  selected 
from  the  panels  by  ballot,  what  security 
would  the   House    have  that  the  least 
learned  Member  in  the  panel  would  not  be 
chosen  ?    There  would  not  be  the  same 
evil  of  partisanship  as  at  present  existed, 
but  there  would  be  at  least  as  great  an  evil 
as  was  experienced  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  forming  the  tri- 
bunals, and  from  the  want  of  information 
on  their  part,  whereas  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  proposition  there  would  be  so 
much  impartiality  and  discretion  in  the 
tribunal  as  to  secure  a  fair  decision. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  imme- 
diate and  effectual  mode  of  lessening  the 
difficulties  which  came  before  committees, 
by  introducing  some  measure  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
out  of  every  twenty-seven  decisions  upon 
different  points  at  least  twenty-five  were 
contradictory.     He  was  personally  con^ 
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▼ersant  with  teveral.    The  proprietors  of 
the  shares  in  the  New   River  Company 
were  put  on  the  list  in  one  county  one 
year,  and  taken  off  in  the  same  county  the 
next,   whilst  in  the  neighbouring  county 
their  claims  were  rejected  in  one  year  and 
admitted  in  the  following:    indeed,  he 
had  seen  two    barristers  sitting  for  the 
same  courts,  differing  upon|the  same  point, 
one  being  for  the  admission  of  one  class 
of  votes  and  the  other  being  against  them. 
Nothing  was  so  disgraceful  to  the  repre- 
sentative system  as  the  state  of  the  regis- 
tration,  and  if  the  right   hon.  Baronet 
would  give  half  the  consideration  to  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made  for  the 
amendment  of  the  registration  and   the 
appointment  of  a  court  of  appeal  which  he 
had  devoted  to  the  constitution  of  election 
committees  he  would    accomplish  much 
good.     He  did  not  say  that  the  bill  which 
in  a  former  Session  bad  passed  that  House 
to  amend  the  registration  was  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  but  if  it  had  been  adopted 
the  experience  of  one  or  two  years  would 
have  enabled  the  legislature  to  apply  a 
perfect  remedy :  it  would  have  procured 
uniformity  in  the  decisions,  and  would 
have  removed  those  hard  contests  which 
now  took  place  in  the  registration  courts, 
where  parties  were  keeniv  opposed,  and 
which   were  so  disagreeable  to  all.      It 
now  too  frequently  depended  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  was  got  up  in 
different  years  whether  the  same  party 
was  put  on  or  struck  off  the  register  foV 
the  same  qualification  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  great  evils,  a  great  deal  of 
the  public  money  was  expended,  and  much 
more  than  would  be  necessary  under  an 
eflficient  system.      He   would    not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  bill 
then  before  the  House,  but  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.   Baronet  would 
direct  his  attention  to  an  amendment  of  the 
system  of  registration,  and  he  would  then 
leave  so  few  points  for  the  decision  of  elec- 
tion committees  as  materially  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  now  laboured. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  remarked  that 
the  question  of  registration  was  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  before  the  House.     He 
admitted  that  nothing  was  more  important 
than  a  simplification  of  the  election  law, 
and  though  the  subjects  were  distinct,  he 
would  not  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
amend  the  system  of  registration,  and  at 
the  sanoc  time  to  lessen  the  duties  of  the 
tribunals  he  proposed  to  appoint.     But  if 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 


of  improving  the  system  of  registration^ 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
improve  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  con- 
troverted  elections.    It  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  law  was  not  simpHGed ; 
this  point,  however,  he  considered;  and 
there  were  many  points  in  the  settlement 
of  which  no  political  difficulty  would  arise, 
whilst  for  others,   such   as  the  right  of 
trustees  to  vote,  and  the  opening  of  the 
registry,  there  might  be  great  trouble ;  but 
if  they  failed  on  these  points,  they  might  go 
as  far  as  they  could  in  simplifying  the  law 
in  such  cases  as  how  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  should  be  measured,  and  how  many 
others.     He  wished,  also,  that  they  could 
establish  some  efficient  court  of  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  the  revising  barristers, 
and  thus  provide  a  settlement  for  many  of 
these  disputed  points  of  law.     It  had 
been  suggested,  that  this  might  be  done 
by  referring  the  points  to  three  of  the 
judges;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  mix  up 
the  judges  with  such  matters;  he  knew 
that  the  judges  in  Scotland  were  so  re- 
joiced when  the  consideration  of  the  free- 
hold rights — by  which  much  trouble  was 
occasioned  to  them — was  removed  from 
them,  that  he  deprecated  giving  to  a  judge 
any  interference  in  political  matters.  Hon» 
Gentlemen  had  said^  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  proper  constitution 
of  election    committees  was    a    difficult 
task,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  it 
was  not  without  a  due  sense  of  this  diffi* 
culty  that  be  had  made  his  proposal ;  but 
he  thought,  that  by  avoiding  every  thing 
like  party  spirit  the  difficulty  would  be 
lessened;    and  he  entertained  a  strong 
conviction,  that  unless  the  measure  which 
he  had  proposed  should  meet  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  House  there  was  not 
much  hope  of  a  settlement.     His  plan  was 
to  establish  a  tribunal  on   which  more 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  which  was 
more  trust-worthy  than  the  present  Com* 
mittees.     With  respect  to  the  objection 
against  vesting  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the    Speaker,  whose    main  object  must 
always  be  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
the  House,  he  thought  that  the  Speaker 
would  look  to  far  higher  objects  than  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  party,  and  that  it 
was  more  unlikely,  because  no  advantage 
which  he  would  gain  for  his  party  would 
counterbalance  his  desire  to  maintain  his 
character  for  impartiality,  on  which    his 
influence  in  the  chair  greatly  depended. 
Whoever  entertained    a    dread  on    this 
account,  showed  great   ignorance  of  the 
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general  laws  of  human  nature.  He  pro- 
posed, that  the  number  of  Members  on 
the  general  committee  should  not  exceed 
four  or  six ;  he  thought  four  would  be  the 
best  number  if  the  House  were  pretty 
equally  divided  into  two  great  parties,  but 
as  it  might  be  desirable  to  provide  for 
other  parties,  he  had  no  objection  to  ex- 
tend the  number  to  six.  The  noble  Lord 
(Howick)  had  referred  to  the  invidious 
duty  which  would  devolve  upon  this  ge- 
neral committee  of  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  Members  on  tne  Election  Com- 
mittees, but  this  difficulty  would  princi- 
pally apply  to  the  first  Session  following  a 
general  election;  because  afterwards 
Members  would  easily  know  when  a  peti- 
tion was  to  be  heard.  But  when  the  noble 
Lord  stated  the  hardship  which  would  be 
imposed  on  Members  by  a  necessity  for 
their  attendance,  he  rather  undervalued 
the  obligation  which  Members  contracted 
towards  the  public.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  particular  duties  towards  the 
public  which  they  ought  to  dischaige,  and 
reserving  to  the  House  the  right  to  grant 
leave  of  absence  for  cause  shown,  he 
thought  it  was  but  fair  and  right  to  expect 
that  those  who  sought  the  honour  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament  would  be  in  attend- 
ance to  perform  their  duties.  It  might  be 
possible  to  divide  the  House  into  panels, 
and  then  to  fix  each  panel  for  a  particular 
week ;  but  he  greatly  objected  to  the 
selection  of  the  Members  of  the  committee 
partly  by  chance  and  partly  by  open 
choice  ;  he  deprecated  mixing  up  the  two 
naeans  of  naming  the  tribunal,  and  if  they 
used  the  ballot  they  would  still  run  the 
same  risk  as  they  did  at  present,  that  the 
Members  of  the  committee  would  not 
have  proper  Parliamentary  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  might  happen,  that  the 
first  seven  names  drawn  on  the  ballot 
should  be  those  of  Members  holding  strong 
opinions  upon  the  points  to  come  before 
them,  or  of  Members  entering  Parliament 
for  the  first  time,  or  of  those  who  of  all 
the  names  in  the  panel  were  notoriously 
the  most  incompetent ;  he  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  system  of  selection  should 
be  complete  throughout,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance.  With  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  assessors,  it  might 
quite  consistently  with  bis  plan  be  en- 
grafted upon  it.  But  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  appointing  assessors.  If  they 
were  to  be  efficient  and   skilful,   their 


remuneration  roust  be  sufficient,  their  ap- 
pointment must  be  permanent,  and  they 
must  be  limited  in  number.     Now,  sup- 
pose they  had  three  assessors ;  unless  the 
House  pcovided    for    them    some   other 
business  to  perform  they  would  be  over- 
loaded with  business  in  one  Session,  whilst 
they  would  have  comparatively  little  to  do 
in   another.      But  would  three,  or   any 
limited  number  be  able  in  some  Sessions 
to  afford  sufficient  aid  ?     It  was  desirable 
to  dispose  of  all  election  petitions  as  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  as  could 
be  done  with   a   due  regard  to  justice. 
Now,  he  did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  six 
or  seven  committees  sitting  at  one  time, 
or  any  other  number  which  could  insure 
the  attendance  of  able  counsel.     Suppose 
they  had  three  assessors  "and  six  commit- 
tees, they  could  only  provide  assessors  for 
three,  and  they  must  either  postpone  the 
petitions  till  the  assessors  were  disengaged, 
or  take  the  only  alternative  of  appointing 
others — deputy  assessors,  not  holding  a 
permanent  or  independent  appointment ; 
and  would  they,  acting  pro  hac  vice,  give 
the  same  satisfaction  as  those  holding  the 
permanent  appointments?      Then,    with 
respect  to  the  permanent  appointments, 
the  time  would  come  when  it  could  not  be 
said  that  these  officers  were  unfit  for  work, 
but  when  they  would  be  less  capable  of 
exertion  ;  they  must,  therefore,  make  some 
provision  for  their  retirement,  and  nothing 
was  so  inconvenient  for  the  House  to  be 
saddled  with  as  permanent  appointments, 
without  making  a  provision  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  officers,  even  before  the  intel- 
lect was  impaired  by  age  or  infirmity.    It 
might  thus  be  found,  that  even  three  or 
five  assessors,   whom   it    would    not   be 
desirable  to  retain,  and  yet  towards  whom 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  personal  respect 
would  be  entertained,  that  no  one  would 
like  to  say,  "  The  time  is  come  for  sug- 
gesting to  the  archbishop  that  his  sermons 
did  not  give  satisfaction."     For  himself, 
he  expected  that  with  the  new  tribunal 
an  entirely  new  feeling  would  arise;  that 
the  amended  Committee  would  approach 
the  inquiry  with  feelings  totally  different 
from  those  entertained  at  present.    As  he 
proposed  that  the  eminent  legal  Gentle- 
men in  the   House  should  attend  these 
committees,     if    the    hon.   and    learned 
Gentleman,  the  Attorney.Geueral,  should 
be   on  one  committee,    and  his   learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Exeter,  were  on 
another,  and  an  assessor  were  appointed 
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who  should  mtinifest  any  inferiority   of 
character  or  professional  talent,   yet  he 
would  be  a  permanent  officer,  whilst  his 
inferiority  beingknown,hi8  authority  would 
be  lessened.     If  the  present  system  were 
to  continue  of  appointing  on  Committees 
young  men  who  entered   Parliament  for 
the  first  time,  he  saw  no  remedy  but  in 
appointing  assessors ;  if,  however,  one  of 
the  highest  law  authorities  were  on  each 
side  of  the  same  Committee,  he  believed, 
that  no  lawyer  sitting  on  a  Committee, 
and  in  face  of  the  public,  would  give  any- 
thing but  pure  law  and  administer  any- 
thing but  justice.      He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  well  consider 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing 
either   merely    temporary  assessors  or  a 
permanent   tribunal  formed    of   a    small 
number  of  lawyers.     If,  indeed,  they  could 
find  employment  for  these  assessors  in  de- 
termining appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
revising  barristers,  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject would  be  sufficiently  continued  to  en- 
sure their  knowledge  of  the  law.  But  they 
would  be  entirely  useless  unless  they  were 
permanently  appointed,  or  at  least  ^*  quam- 
diu  se  benegesserint,**  and  unless  a  retiring 
allowance  were  provided.     He  wished  the 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Dublin,  who  had  objected  to  this  mea- 
sure, would  introduce  his  own  and  have  it 
printed.     He  could  not  believe,  that  any 
man  could  effect  any  real  improvement 
unless  he  should   specify   the   mode    in 
which  he  proposed  to  secure  the  object 
which  he  professed  to  have  in  view ;  but 
above  all  things  he  desired  to  see  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  which 
he  understood  consisted  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges,  acting  with  juries,  and  in 
whose  decisions  there  was  to  be  unanimity. 
It  was  a    plan   which    to   him   scarcely 
seemed  feasible ;  but,  of  course,  until  its 
terms   were   proposed   to  the   House   he 
could  give  no  decided  opinion  upon  it. 
There  was  one  ingredient,  however,  which 
seemed  to  present  fair  grounds  for  objec- 
tion. '  A  case  was  to  be  submitted  by  a 
committee  of  five  for   decision.      Now, 
although  it  might  be  very  possible  that  a 
case  might  be  agreed  upon,  yet  the  House 
must  be  aware  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
question  was  put  would  be  very  material 
in  considering  the  decision  which  might 
be  come  to,  and   might,  in  some  cases, 
tend  very  considerably  to  induce  them  to 
give  judgments  very  different  from  those 
which  would  be  produced  by  other  state- 
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ments  which  might  be  agreed  upon.  He 
sincerely  hoped,  therefore^  that  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  should  brinsr 
forward  the  system  which  he  advocated, 
he  would  bring  it  forward,  not  in  the  form 
of  an  application  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  House 
parting  with  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  principle  to  be  acted 
upon,  as  well  as  the  practical  plan,  would 
be  laid  before  the  House.  If  this  course 
were  not  pursued,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  House  would  make  no 
progress  whatever  in  the  matter ;  and  he, 
therefore,  most  strenuously  urged  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  with  a  view  to  its  being  fairly  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  at  once.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  see  what  benefit  could 
be  derived  from  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee,  for  he  could  never 
consent  to  its  being  left  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  decide  a  question  of  so  grave 
importance,  as  whether  the  House  should 
part  with  its  jurisdiction  or  not.  He  had 
always  been  most  anxious  and  ready  to 
defend  the  privileges  of  that  House  ;  and 
although  it  might  be  said,  that  he  had  a 
reason  for  supporting  these  privileges,  as 
well  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  yet 
he  had  no  other  reason  for  so  doing  than 
that  which  in  common  every  other  Member 
of  the  House  had — a  desire  to  uphold  and 
to  support  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
true  interests  of  his  country.  It  was  for 
the  House  to  consider  both  equally,  and 
to  consider  well  the  moral  influence  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  public  opinion 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if,  after  having  established  their 
power  as  against  the  Crown  itself  in  times 
of  arbitrary  interference,  and  as  against 
the  House  of  Lords  when  attempts  at 
encroachments  on  their  privileges  were 
made,  they  should  consent  to  give  up  their 
power  to  some  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown ;  (for  who  else  would  appoint 
the  officers  who  composed  it, independently 
of  themselves?)  And  who  would  have 
the  power  of  deciding  the  questions  of 
whether  Members  of  Parliament  should 
retain  their  seat  or  not  ? 
Leave  given. 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.]    Sir  Robert 

Inglis  rose  to  move  an  humhle  address  to 

her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Slave 

Trade.   He  had  never  since  he  had  had  tho 
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honour  of  occupying  a  seat  in  that  House, 
undertaken  to  bring  forward  a  question 
with  so  deep  and  painful  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed.  Never 
had  he  felt  it  more  necessary,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  subject, 
to  ask  for  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
House.  He  be^ed  to  impress  on  them,  that 
the  subject  he  introduced^  was  one  that 
involved  the  interests  of  many  thousand 
human  beings,  and  he  feared  lest  he  should 
do  injustice  to  those  great  interests,  and 
that  the  statement  he  should  make, 
would  produce  a  weaker  effect  than  the 
subject  ought  to  command.  When  he  re- 
collected by  whom  the  subject  was  firnt 
introduced,  he  felt  a  greater  sense  of  his 
inferiority,  and  he  would  say,  that  if  his 
Friend,  the  late  Member  for  Weymouth 
(Mr.  Buxton),  were  still  in  his  place, 
he  (Sir  R«  Inglis)  should  not  be  the  person 
to  interpose  between  him  and  this  question, 
because,  though  Mr.  Buxton  had  not 
brought  forward  any  motion  on  the  subject, 
jet  had  he  earned  an  almost  prescriptive 
right  to  originate  such  motions  from  the 
success  with  '^hich  he  had  always  advo- 
cated the  interests  of  the  slaves.  Three 
years  ago  was  the  last  opportunity  the 
House  had  of  expressing  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Since  that,  he  had  obtained 
much  information  on  it,  and  the  subject 
had  so  grown  on  him,  that,  finding  no 
other  Member  willing  to  take  it  up,  he 
felt  that  to  be  his  duty,  and  to  urge  on  the 
House  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  motion 
he  should  conclude  by  proposing.  It  was 
now  thirty  years  since  Parliament,  joined 
by  the  universal  voice  of  the  country,  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  never 
could  recal  that  glorious  time  without  also 
recalling  a  name  which  was  now  imperish- 
ably  united  with  it,  because,  although  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren. 
ville  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
legislative  measure,  the  House  and  the 
country  could  never  forget  that  it  was 
through  the  Christian  zeal  and  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  that  it  was 
brought  to  perfection.  Was  it  the  object 
of  the  Parliament  to  relieve  the  nation  from 
the  guilt  of  allowing  the  system  to  con- 
tinue, that  that  measure  was  carried ;  or 
was  it  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  and 
to  diminish  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
natives  of  that  country  ?  If  the  object  were 
that  which  he  had  first  named,  it  bad  been 
accomplislied,  so  far  as  our  own  participa- 
tion in  the  slave-trade  was  concerned ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say,  if  our  object  were  to 


redress  the  wrongs  or  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  Africa,  we  had  not 
succeeded;    but,    on    the    contrary,    oar 
efforts  had  tended  to  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wretched   victims  of  human 
cupidity.     He  believed,  that  our  exertions 
had  increased  the  number  of  victims,  and 
had  aggravated  all  the  horrors  of  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  unfortunate   negroes  in  the 
vessels  which  conveyed  them  from  liberty 
to  bondage.     The  truth  of  that  allegation 
would  be  sufficiently  proved,    when   he 
mentioned,  that  the  largest  exportation  of 
slaves,  which  took  place  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  struggle,  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  our  slave-trade,  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Fox  to  be  80,000,  while  it  was  now 
stated  that  within  the  last  few  years  it  had 
increased  to   100,000   annually,  who  had 
been  carried  from  Africa  to  America  and 
the  West-India  Islands.      If  he   were  to 
concentrate  his  arguments  on  this  subject, 
he  should  say,  that  Parliament  had  con- 
verted a  legal   into  a  contraband    traffic, 
had  turned  those  wlio  were  fair  traders  into 
smugglers,  and  had  compelled  them  to  look 
to  the  speed  of  their  vessels,  and  to  their 
qualifications    for    sailing,     as    the    only 
means  by  which  they  could  secure  the  im- 
portation of  their  cargoes.     By  that  means 
our  laws  had  produced  much  of  the  misery 
to  which  the  slaves  were  now  exposed  on 
their  passage.     By   Sir  William  Dolbin's 
Act,  a  fair  proportion  of  tonnage  was  to  be 
allowed  for  every  slave  now  under  the 
Emigration  Act,  each  emigrant  was  to  be 
allowed  a  certain  tonnage ;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  a  fair  proportion  of  space  was 
given  to  each  sailor  in  her  Majesty's  vessels. 
But  instead  of  a  system  of  this  description 
being  adopted  by  the  slave- vessels,  it  was 
proved  within  a  few  years  that  a  vessel  of 
about    158    English    tons    had    a    cargo 
of  slaves  amounting  to  720  in  number; 
making  with  the  crew  the  total  number  on 
board  7^0 — a  number    sufficient  to  man 
an     English  first.rate.     The  mortality  in 
the  year   1791 »  under  the    most  favour- 
able circumstances,   when  the  trade   was 
legal  (if  it  were  not  an  outrage  on  law  so 
to  call  it),  amounted  to  62^  per  cent. — a 
mortality,  which ,  if  extended  over  the  world, 
would    in    the    course    of    a    year    and 
seven  months,  have  depopulated  the  globe. 
Since    then,    however,     the    ratio     had 
greatly  increased ;    and    there    were    in- 
stances on  record  in    which,  in  ten  days, 
fifty-five    out     of    500     had     died,    and 
in  which   200   or   300  out  of  one  cargo 
bad  perished  in  the  passage  across  the  At- 
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lantic.  In  one  case  where  a  sbip  had  been 
seized,  in  which  some  of  these  miserable 
beings  were  contained,  the  mate  was  asked 
how  many  he  expected  to  carry  aUve  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  his  answer  was 
'*  About  one  half  ?"  He  would  take  another 
case,  the  details  of  which  he  bad  in  his 
possession.  There  were  S55  slaves  taken 
on  board  a  vessel  at  Calabar,  of  seventy- 
seven  Spanish  (which  equalled  about  120 
English)  tons,  twenty-seven  of  whom 
died  on  the  night  she  left  the  river, 
while  seventy- seven  more  died  before 
her  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  eight- 
een more  before  the  condemnation  of  t 
vessel.  That  was  the  rate  of  mqi:tidity 
amongst  them  after  they  were  embarked, 
which  was  small  compared  to  the  rate  of 
mortalitv  on  the  whole,  if  those  were  in- 
eluded  who  were  seized  in  their  burning 
villages  under  this  horrible  system.  The 
mortality,  however,  great  as  was  its  extent, 
was  less  an  evil  than  the  horrible  state  of 
suffering  which  caused  it ;  and  death  was 
a  happy  escape  from  the  pestilential  hold 
of  a  slave-ship.  He  had  instances  before 
him,  and  which  he  would  readt  if  it  should 
be  necessary ;  of  cruelties  committed  under 
the  6ag  of  every  nation  ;  but  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  them  in  detail. 
From  the  moment  at  which  Parliament  ren- 
dered the  slave-trade  contraband,  all  the  hon. 
rors  which  had  since  accumulated  on  the 
wretched  victims  had  commenced ;  and  whe»> 
therit  werein  1822or  1832,  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  were  seized  were  produced.  He 
would  refer,  first,  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
which  was  entitled,  ''Notices  of  Brazil," 
and  which  contained  a  narrative  of  Captain 
Arabin  having  met  one  of  those  atrocious 
slave- vessels.  She  was  of  400  tons,  Spanish, 
or  about  680  tons,  English,  and  fitted  up  to 
receive  on  board  no  less  than  1 ,200  slaves. 
On  her  being  seen  by  Captain  Arabin,  he 
determined  to  board  her,  desirous  to  per- 
form his  duty  and  to  procure  for  his  crew 
the  prize  money  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled.  The  vessel  had  taken  on  board 
386  males  and  256  females,  amounting  in 
all  to  592  individuals,  and  in  the  voyage  of 
fifty-five  days,  seventeen  had  been  thrown 
overboard  during  a  chase.  The  slaves  were 
all  under  hatches,  and  the  space  in  which 
they  were  confined  was  so  small  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  between  each  other*s 
legs,  and  their  stowage  was  so  close  that 
they  were  unable  to  lie  down,  or  relieve 
themselves  from  their  cramped  position,  by 
nisht  or  day.  On  the  crew  and  ofiicers 
going  on  board,  they  discovered  their  un- 


fortunate and  miserable  situation ;  and  they 
discovered  besides,  that,  as  they  belonged  to 
different  persons,  they  were  all  branded  like 
sheep  with  different  distinguishing  marks^ 
and,  as  the  mate  said  with  indifference, 
these  bad  been  produced  by  their  being 
burned  with  red-hot  irons.  As  soon  as  the 
poor  creatures  saw  the  English  officers  on 
board,  many  of  them  seemed  by  instinct  to 
know  that  they  came  there  as  their  pre* 
servers.  Their  countenances  were  observed 
to  brighten  up,  and,  clapping  their  hands, 
they  called  out  in  the  little  Spanish  they 
had  learned,  "  Viva,  viva  !"  Some  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  in  great  distress, 
and  hung  down  their  heads,  as  if  their  spi- 
rits  were  broken  by  their  confinement  in 
the  low  cells  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  and  which  were  only  three  feet 
high,  shut  out  from  light  and  air,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  where  the  thermometer 
stood  on  deck  in  the  open  air  at  89— a 
heat  scarcely  bearable  by  the  Europeans, 
with  "  all  means  and  appliances  to  boot." 
The  officers,  seeing  the  state  of  wretched- 
ness in  which  the  unfortunate  beings  were 
existing,  persisted  in  demanding  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  free  air, 
and  they  were  at  length  suffered  to  quit 
their  cells  and  to  make  their  way  on  deck. 
On  the  hatches  being  opened,  the  deck  was 
immediately  crowded  witli  men  and  women 
in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  how  the  517  slaves  could  all 
have  been  stowed  away,  for  the  deck  was 
completely  covered  from  stem  to  stem.  On 
search  being  made,  some  children  were 
found  below  lying  in  comers  in  a  state  of 
complete  torpor,  produced  by  the  heat  and 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  were  brought  into  the  air,  and  soon 
revived ;  but  the  most  surprising  and  heart- 
rending scene  which  was  witnessed,  was 
that  which  occupred  on  water  being  pro- 
duced. They  had  hitherto  been  kept  with, 
out  this  necessary  article ;  and  on  its  being 
shown,  they  all  rushed  to  it  like  madmen, 
and  neither  threats  nor  blows  could  restrain 
them.  Hon.  Members  might  expect  to  fol- 
low these  unhappy  creatures  to  the  land  of 
promise,  where  they  were  once  more  to  be 
restored  to  liberty  and  comfort.  But  no ! 
On  examining  the  papers,  it  appeared  that 
the  master  of  the  vessel  had  taken  the 
slaves  from  the  south  and  not  from  the 
north  of  the  line,  and  Captain  Arabin  was 
obliged  to  abandon  her.  To  have  carried 
her  to  Sierra  Leone,  would  have  compelled 
the  vessels  to  beat  up  to  windward,  for 
which  the  ships  had  not  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  water,  and  it  was  with  infinite 
regret  that  Captain  Arabin  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  papers  to  the  roaster  of  the  slave- 
vessely  after  an  investigation  which  lasted 
nine  hours.  The  last  sounds  which  he 
appeared  to  have  heard  on  quitting  the 
slavers,  were  shrieks  and  cries  from  the 
slaves  who  had  been  momentanly  revived 
by  hope,  only  to  be  again  plunged  in  despair. 
There  was  another  case  which  was  well 
known  to  some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  more  horrible  than  the  case  he  had 
already  referred  to,  if  any  case  could  be.  He 
found  it  in  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Sierra 
Leone,"  by  Mr.  Rankin,  and  which  was 
published  a  year  and  a-half  ago.  It  ap- 
peared from  his  statement  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  the  schooner  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria,  supposed  to  be  Brazilian, 
left  Loango  under  that  flag,  and  on  the 
night  of  her  departure  received  on  board 
430  negroes,  who  had  been  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  be  embarked.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
were  aware^  that  when  such  an  expedition 
was  on  foot>  it  was  usual  that  a  number  of 
slaves  who  were  about  to  be  shipped  off 
were  ready  to  be  put  on  board— and  they 
were  generally  embarked  under  cover  of 
the  night.  The  Donna  Maria  was  des- 
tined for  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  arrived  off  the 
harbour  with  her  cargo  in  November,  and 
was  there  captured  by  her  Majesty's  brig 
Snake.  On  the  case  being  brought  before 
the  court,  a  question  arose  as  to  her  Brazil- 
ian character,  which  the  court  decided 
was  not  made  out,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  case  should  go  back  to  the  mixed  com. 
mission  at  Sierra  Leone  for  inquiry.  A 
second  time,  then,  were  the  unhappy  pri- 
soners cooped  up  under  the  hatches  of  this 
vessel,  and  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Sierra  Leone.  On  their  making  that  place, 
after  a  two  months'  voyage,  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  slaves  was  decreased 
from  430  to  335.  The  case  then  came  to 
be  considered  before  the  court  there,  but 
until  it  was  decided  the  slaves  could  not  be 
landed.  At  length  it  was  declared,  that 
the  capture  was  illegal,  as  the  vessel  was 
Portuguese  and  not  Brazilian,  and  the  slaver 
received  a  certificate  from  the  court  to  pro- 
tect her  from  future  violence  from  any  Bri. 
tish  vessels  she  might  meet.  Once  again  did 
the  vessel  start  for  Rio  Janeiro,  with  her  en- 
sign flying  as  in  triumph,  the  dying  wretches 
still  confined  under  the  hatches,  the  total 
amount  of  their  imprisonment  having  then 
extended  to  seven  months.  What  had 
England  done  to  prevent  these  evils  ?  Treaty 


after  treaty  had  been  made,  and  he  wbe 
bound  to  say,  that  there  had  been  no  want 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  either  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  or  their  predecessors  to  en- 
force them .  The  M  inisters  had  represen  ted 
the  true  feelings  of  the  people,  as  well  aa 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  by  endeavouring; 
to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  slave-tnide. 
But  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  all  the  efforts  they  had  made,  they  had 
not  met  with  success  in  their  endeavours  to 
put  a  stop  to  this,  the  greatest  crime,  in  his 
belief,  which  man  could  commit.  He  was 
unwilling  to  detain  the  House  by  entering 
fully  into  the  subject  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  Mixed  Commission  Court,  as  now 
established;  but  there  were  physical  ob- 
jections to  its  being  placed  at  Sierra  Leone. 
He  should  abstain  from  any  exposition  of 
the  disadvantages  consequent  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  court,  and  should  refer  only 
to  the  mere  physical  objections  to  the  pc>- 
sition  of  the  court.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  slaves  ivere  taken  away  from  the 
bight  of  Benin,  and  from  thence  to  carrj 
them  when  a  vessel  was  detained— to  Sierra 
Leone — ^produced  a  prodigious  mortality^ 
which,  if  the  Government  could  have  r^ 
tained  possession  of  Fernando  Po,  might  ia 
a  great  measure,  have  been  avoided.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  Fernando  Po, 
situated  as  it  was,  would  be  a  desirable 
place  for  the  mixed  commission,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  beg  to  impress  most 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Palmerston)  the  propriety 
of  endeavouring  to  establish  the  court  at  that 
place.  He  might  mention,  as  an  additional 
reason,  that  of  50,000  slaves  who  had  been 
carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  6,700  had  died 
between  the  time  of  their  capture  and  their 
liberation,  and  40,000  had  been  liberated. 
With  reference  to  other  powers  engaged  in 
this  trade,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  houses  situated  in  the  Havannah, 
and  notoriously  engaged  in  carrying  on  this 
infamous  traffic,  were  fumbhecl  with  capi- 
tal for  that  purpose  from  other  countries. 
Under  the  Spanish  flag  the  evil  continued 
to  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent.  From 
the  papers  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  most 
frightful  scenes  that  he  had  ever  seen  de- 
scribed had  not  long  ago  occurred  on  board 
a  vessel  under  the  Sag  of  that  power.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Vencedora,  and 
the  substance  of  the  document  which  he 
described  from  memory,  though  it  was  so 
striking  that  he  could  not  mistake  was,  that 
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lliis  ship,  after  having  been  at  Rio  Congo^ 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  went  to  Cadiz  to 
take  in  passengers  for  the  Havannah,  and 
was  at  Cadiz  many  days^  and  was  visited 
by  the  Spanish  sanitary  and  custom-house 
officers.     During  the  passage  of  the  vessel 
across  the  Atlantic  the  passengers  observed 
that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  rice  and 
othev  provisions  was  cooked  than  appeared 
requisite  for  the  number  of  persons  which 
they  saw  on  board.     They  also  experienced 
a  very  unpleasant  smell  on  board  the  ship, 
which  they  were  unable  to  account  for  un- 
til their  arrival  at  the  Havannah,  when 
they  discovered   that  twenty-six    negroes 
had  been  secreted  in  the  hold  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  voyage,  who  were  to 
be  consigned  to  slavery  in  the  Havannah. 
That  was  another  example,  that  the  efforts 
of  England  to  suppress  the  traffic  had  only 
served  tp  aggravate  its  horrors.     In  another 
case  which  was  described  in  these  papers 
five  young  negroes  were  taken  out  of  a 
water-cask,  in  which  they  had  been  stowed 
for  some  time  in   order  to  be  concealed 
from  our  cruizers.      In   another    case  a 
prize  master  was  forty -eight  hours  on  board 
a  ship  that  had  been  seized  before  he  dis- 
covei^  that  there  were  slaves  on  board, 
80  well  had  they  been  secreted.     According 
to  the  papers  on  the  table,  there  were  three 
or  four  recent   instances  of  slave-vessels 
being  fitted  out  at  Lisbon,  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag,  and  such  was  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  Government  on 
this  subject,    that  her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  that  Court,  Lord  Howard  de  Waldcn, 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Duke  de  Palmella,  of 
the  12th  of  September,  1834,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  use  the  following  language : — 

''I  have  the  distressing  reflection  now 
brou((bt  to  mind  that  in  no  one  single  instance 
out  of  the  many  representations  which  I  have 
broaght  by  the  King's  command  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government  of  Portugal,  making 
known  specific  cases  of  encouragement  of,  or 
connivance  at,  this  infamous  traffic,  has  any  one 
satisfactory  answer  been  returned  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Government,  nor  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  any  one  of  the  guilty,  or 
suspected,  or  accused  persons,  been  either 
proceeded  against  judicially,  visited  by  any 
declaration  of  her  Majesty's  displeasure,  or 
removed  from  situations  where  there  exists 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  of 
encouragement  to  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  fullest  activity,  in  direct  in- 
fraction of  treaties,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  na- 
tional flag,  at  the  expense  of  the  reputation 
and  good  faith  of  the  Governmenti  and  the 
l^onour  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal." 


To  what  he  had  said,  however,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  Government  with 
reference  to  this  trade  he  was  bound  to  add, 
that  there  was  one  single  instance  of  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  that  Government  display- 
ing good  faith  and  honour  in  his  effi>rts  to 
check  the   slave-trade ;  and  the  same  Mi- 
nister, writing  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
had  observed  upon  it,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  governor,  or  indeed  of 
any  authority  whatever,  '*  named  either  by 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  or  by  one  of  her 
Ministers,  as  that  of  attempting  to  check 
the  slave-trade  either  in  her  most  faithful 
Majesty's  dominions,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  is,  1  believe,  not  before  on  re- 
cord, I  have  thought  it  due  to  him  to  report 
this  singular  occurrence  to  your  Lordships, 
anticipating  the  satisfaction  it  will  cause 
your  Lordships  to  learn  the  hopes  which 
may  fairly  be   entertained  of  one  of  the 
public  functionaries  of  Portugal  acting  up 
to  the  general  duties  of  humanity,  which 
all  those  most  loud  in  this  country  in  pro- 
claiming liberal    principles    are   the   first 
to  profess  and  the  last  to  practise/'     The 
name  of  this  functionary,   he  had  great 
pleasure  in  stating,  was  Don  Domingo  de 
Saldanah,  the  brother  of  the  Marquess  of 
the  same  name.     But  a  great  aggravation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Govem« 
ment  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  purchased  of  Portugal  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  trade.     We  did  not  appeal  to 
them  as  Christians,  nor  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity, nor  on  the  principles  of  justice,  but 
we  appealed  to  them  for  the  performance 
of  a  bargain,  for  which  we  had  actually 
paid  the  price ;  and  he  did  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  take  such  steps  as 
would   serve   to   record   its  sense   of  the 
strength  and  validity  of  the  claims  which 
this  country  held  to  require  the  fulfilment 
of  that  bargain.     But,  would  the  House 
believe  it,  the  flag  of  Portusal  was  at  that 
moment  to  be  bought  for  a  rew  dollars,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  at  Cape  de  Verd,  for 
instance,  or  St.  Thomas's,  or  Prince's  Island ; 
so  that  the  Slaver  had  only  to  touch  at  one 
of  those  places,  and  there  fit  itself  out,  and 
secure  itself  against  the  risk  of  being  boarded 
by  the  cruisers  of  any  other  nation.     But 
the   greatest  iniquities   occurring   in    this 
trade  had,  after  all,  been  inflicted   on  the 
African  negroes  who  were  imported  into  the 
Brazils.  He  should  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  subject,  it  was  enough  to  state  that  the 
single  ground  on  which  Portugal  could  ever 
have  claimed   the  privilege,   as   she   was 
pleased  to  call  it,  of  continuing  this  infa<« 
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mous  traffic^  was  the  necessity  of  supplying 
her  own  possessions  with  labourers;  but 
that  ground  was  removed,  the  moment 
Portugal  lost  the  dominion  of  Brazil.  That 
ground  had  ceased  altogether,  therefore; 
but  they  were  told>  indeed  it  appeared  from 
the  same  despatches  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, that  Brazil  was  altogether  an  agri- 
cultural country,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
wholly  indebted  for  the  support  of  its  po- 

?ulation  to  the  labours  of  imported  negroes, 
^his  had  been  urged  by  Portugal,  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  Brazilian  government 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade.  Some  of  the  authorities  in 
that  country  held  strong  language  on  the 
slave  trade ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  sent 
dispatches  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  English 
minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  directing  him  to 
call  upon  the  Brazilian  government  to  do 
that  which  they  were  bound  to  do  by 
treaty,  the  result  was,  that  it  called  forth 
a  very  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
BrazUian  Chamber,  against  the  Imperial 
government  for  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  England,  and  against  England  for  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  their  concerns. 
By  the  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Brazilian  government  of  1831,  it  was  em. 
phatically  stated  that  all  slaves  entering 
the  Brazils  after  a  certain  date,  should  be 
free,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
ception to  slaves  employed  on  board  ves* 
sets  belonging  to  any  nation  whatever, 
where  the  identity  of  the  individuals  should 
have  been  verified,  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
passport  and  the  list  of  the  crew  ;  and  also 
with  an  exception  as  to  slaves  who  passed 
from  one  province  of  the  empire  to  another, 
having  run  away,  or  eone  with  their  mas- 
ter's consent,  provided  that  such  circum- 
stances were  proved  by  the  attestations  of 
the  police.  Was  not  the  English  govern- 
ment, then,  called  upon  to  interfere  with 
the  authorities  in  the  Brazils,  to  do  that 
which  they  were  bound  to  do  by  treaty, 
and  by  other  most  solemn  engagements? 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  English  minister  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  said  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
noble  Lord,  that  he  feared  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  at  once  to  eradicate  the 
feeling  which  existed  in  favour  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Brazils.  In  a  dispatch,  dated 
August  the  15th  1837,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  Mr.  Hamilton  said : — 

*'  This  commerce  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
country,  bv  the  influence  of  individual  interest 
and  by  habit»  that  I  fear  we  may  not  look  for 
any  effectual  remedy  either  at  the  present 
moment  or  hereafter  from    within.     From 


abroad  alone  is  it  that  the  core  can  come,  and 
then,  even,  only  from  England.  She  must  sweep 
the  seas  on  the  coasts  both  of  Africa  and  Brazil, 
and  employing  some  half  dozen  of  armed 
schooners,  of  small  draught  of  water  for  that 
purpose  here,  and  inflicting  summary  panisb- 
meat  on  some  few  masters  of  slavers,  as  guilty 
of  piracy,  her  benevolent  enterprise  will  be 
successful.  Without  some  strong  and  sweep- 
ing measures  of  this  kind,  our  success  must 
prove  uncertain  and  remote.'^ 

He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Mi- 
nister, deputed  to  represent  England  in 
Brazil.  The  noble  Lord  in  his  an.swer 
made  use  of  the  following  just  and  forcible 
language : — 

"  You  will  add,  that  the  British  Government 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  putting  down  this 
evil,  and  will  not  be  deterrea  from  so  holy  an 
end  by  any  obstacles,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  may  obstruct  its  endeavours;  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  sincerely  hopes  that  no 
circumstances  may  ever  arise  which  should 
compel  it  to  treat  summarily,  and  by  its  own 
authority,  as  pirates  and  outlaws,  ships  pur- 
suing this  traffic,  under  the  fraudulent  shelter 
of  the  flag  of  a  friendly  power.*' 

In  another  part  of  these  papers,  it  was 
stated  that  if  Portugal  persisted  in  thus 
violating  her  engagements  and  her  social 
duties  to  other  powers,  as  well  as  what 
was  due  to  herself,  England  would  be 
obliged  to  take  up  the  subject;  and  the 
noble  Lord  added :— « 

'*  And  you  will  state,  that  if  this  fraudulent 
use  of  the  Portuguese  colours  shall  continue 
to  be  permitted,  the  Portuguese  Government 
must  not  be  surprised  if  a  flag  thus  deliberately 

{>rostituted  to  such  base  purposes,  should  no 
ODger  be  respected  by  British  cruisers.' 

He  had  stated  that  these  evils  existed  in 
the  greatest  degree  at  Rio  Janeiro  and 
other  parts  of  the  Brazils,  and  in  many 
places  under  the  Portuguese  flag.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  undervalue  the  evils 
which  arose  from  this  traflic  at  the  Havaa- 
nah ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  them  to 
be  of  a  most  serious  character.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Rio, 
who  said  that  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  that  traflSc,  was  greater  than  was 
known  at  any  former  period,  and  he  added 
that,  if  it  increased  at  its  present  rate,  all 
the  blacks  in  Africa  would  be  imported  into 
the  Brazils.  He  made  great  allowance 
for  some  of  these  powers,  for  he  recollected 
—"to  the  disgrace  of  this  country  he  said  it 
— how  long  we  continued  this  traffic  after 
some  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  before  their  indepen* 
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dence  as  a  separate  state,  wished  to  aban- 
dun  the  traffic^  and  to  prevent  the  impor. 
tation  of  negroes  into  these  states,  and  bow 
England  interfered,  and  refused  to  allow 
them  to  abolish  the  trade.     In  addition  to 
this,   England  had  taken  credit  to  herself 
for  supplying  Spain  and  her  colonies  with 
negroes  under  the  Assiento  treaty.  But  for 
Portugal  there  was  no  excuse;  she  had 
never  been  forced  to  continue  in  this  com- 
merce, and  yet  she  was  at  present  its  main 
support,  though  in  a  state  paper  which  he 
had  seen,  it  was  affirmed  that  "  the  domin- 
ion of  Portugal  was  only  known  for  good ; 
and  that  her  object  had  ever  been,  not  do^ 
mination,  but  propagation  of  the  gospel/' 
He  should  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
without  trusting  himself  with  the  expres- 
sion of  any  opinion  upon  such  a  statement- 
But  he  must  say,  that  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  a  nation  which  had  made  the 
rights  of  man  the  basis  of  their  legislation, 
and  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  a  piracy, 
had  yet  allowed,   if  not  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  the  capital  of  its 
subjects  to  be  employed  in  it.     Since  he 
had   come  into    the  House,  he  had   had 
put  into  his  hands  a  letter,  from  a  gentle* 
man  on  the  Bahamas,   of  the  date  of  the 
30th  of  January  last,  on  the  subject  of  this 
traffic.     He  would  not  give  the  name  of 
the  writer  for  very  obvious  reasons,  but  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  implicit  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  the  statement.     This 
gentleman  stated,  that  hearing  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  vessel,  he  went  to  a  small  and 
very  dangerous  bay  where  she  had  been 
wrecked.     She  had  on  board  \50  Africans, 
all  of  whom  were  saved.     The  captain  of 
the  vessel  had  engaged  two  other  vessels  with 
the  intention  of  smuggling  them  into  the 
island  of  Cuba.     The  gentleman  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  off  all   the  negroes  In  safety. 
These  slaves  were  chiefly  lads  between  the 
ases  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  and  the  value 
of  this  cargo  was  supposed  to  be  upwards 
of  50,000  dollars.     The  value  of  the  raw 
produce  of  this  cargo,  if  he  might  use  such 
an  expression,  was  extremelv  small,  and 
yet  after  its  arrival  at  the  place  of  its  de- 
stination, it  produced  a  great  sum.     He 
had  asked  his  friend,  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird, 
what  was  the  average  price  of  a  young 
negro  slave  as  high  up  the  country  as  he 
had  been,  and  had  suggested  that  the  price 
might  probably  be  a^ut  fifteen  dollars; 
but  this  gentleman  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  buying  a  lad  for  twenty- 
five  shillings.    It  appeared,  however^  that. 


in  the  Hgvannahj  the  average  price  of  a 
slave  of  this  kind  was  about  42S  dollars. 
The  enormous  profit  which  those  persons 
obtained  who  encountered  the  risks  of  this 
disgraceful  traffic,  made  it  very  difficult,  he 
was  aware,  to  suppress  it.     He  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  this  question  any  mixture 
of  party  politics.     He  could  not,  however, 
help  adverting  to  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not  denied^ 
but  considered  a  matter  of  congratulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government;  and  he 
would  not  say,  whether  that  influence  were 
well  exercised  or  not  on  other  subjects; 
but  the  fact  of  such  influence  being  ad* 
mitted,  he  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
used  over  both  Spain  and  Portugal  to  ac- 
complish the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.     God  had  not  intrusted  this 
country  with  that  influence  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  Don  Carlos  occupy* 
ing  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  Don  Miguel 
that  of  Portugal,  but  for  higher  purposes ; 
and  this  country  would  not  be  wholly  irre- 
sponsible if  it  did  not  now  effisetually  use 
its  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     In 
saying  this,  however,  he  felt  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  it  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
will  on  the  part  of  the  noblfi  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  infamous  traffic;  nor  was  his  motion 
intended  to  imply  the  least  complaint  of 
indifference  or  neglect.   He  was  not  asking 
the  House  to  adopt  a  course  that  would 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  any  pecuniary 
advantage  for  this  country  ;  he  was  not 
demanding  of  the  noble  Lord  to  write  to 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  to  require  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Assiento  treaty  with  Spain 
and  her  colonies ;  no,  all  that  he  required 
was,  that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be 
called  upon,  and  compelled,  if  necessary,  to 
fulfil  the  solemn  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  with  England.     He  trusted 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
House  would  sanction  such  measures  that 
the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
nothing  but  wholesale  robbery  and  whole- 
sale murder,  should  be  treated  as  piracy.  If 
a  person  on  shore  dealt  with  another,  as  the 
negroes  were  treated  on  board  the  slave 
ships,  the  crime  would  entail  upon  the  in- 
dividual the  punishment    and  the  conse- 
quences of  murder.     If,  then,  such  conduct 
to  a  single  individual  was  followed  by  thtt 
infliction  of  the  last  punishment  of  the  law, 
he  could  not  see,  when  the  same  crime  was 
committed  towards  hundreds,  that  a  culprit 
should  escape  altogether.    As  one  means  of 
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putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  it  might  he 
suggested  that  a  treaty,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, should  he  entered  into  with  all  the 
states  of  Africa ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
might  say  to  Portugal,  if  that  power  re- 
fused to  concede,  that  she  would  render 
herself  responsible  to  England  by  continu- 
ing the  traffic.  He  would  ask  whether 
there  were  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
slave  trade  being  piracy  and  buccaneering, 
and  should  be  punished  accordingly  ?  This 
was  not  a  singular  opinion  on  his  part,  but 
it  was  entertained  by  numbers  in  foreign 
countries,  and  even  in  those  countries  where 
the  slave  trade  still  existed.  He  found,  that 
Scnhor  Borges,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Brazil,  said  '*  that  nothing  but  the  convic- 
tion and  execution  of  one  or  two  slave- 
dealers  at  Rio  would  effectually  suppress 
the  traffic  in  that  country/'  He  looked, 
however,  to  the  exertions  of  this  country 
for  the  suppression  of  this  trade ;  for  it  was 
only  by  her  exertions,  he  was  satisfied,  that 
this  great  moral  object  could  be  obtained. 
The  means  by  which  this  was  to  be  done 
was,  by  the  right  of  mutual  search  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  places  and  latitudes  to 
which  it  was  now  confined.  As  another 
means,  he  would  also  suggest  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  employment  of  steam  ships  of 
small  draught  of  water,  and  which  were 
capable  of  following  slave-ships  into  the 
creeks  into  which  they  were  often  run,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  British  cruisers.  He 
was  aware  that  in  another  place  a  charge 
had  been  brought  against  the  officers  of  the 
uavy  for  not  having  pursued  that  course 
which  they  ought  to  have  followed  in  the 
suppression  of  this  horrid  traffic.  He  was 
most  unwilling  to  enter  upon  disputed  sub. 
jects,  but  he  felt  bound,  in  justice  to  those 

fdlant  officers^  to  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
rom  the  returns  on  the  table  it  appeared 
that,  within  a  certain  period,  they  had  cap- 
tured twenty-nine  ships  engaged  in  the 
.slave  trade,  and,  out  of  this  number,  not 
less  than  nineteen  had  been  taken  under 
the  equipment  article,  and  the  remainder 
had  been  captured  with  that  which  was 
said  to  be  the  chief  inducement,  namely, 
the  having  slaves  on  board.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  this  paper  remained  uncontradicted, 
the  imputation  thrown  on  our  naval  officers 
was  altogether  without  foundation.  At  the 
gine  time,  if  they  did  not  intend  the  pre- 
bent  system  to  innuence  the  officers  of  the 
nuvy,  it  must  be  perfectly  nugatory,  and 
thould  be  got  rid  of,  so  that  even  the  sus- 
picion of  such  an  imputation  should  be 


avoided.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  the 
Parliament  had  passed  an  act  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade ;  it  had  since  abo- 
lished slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  had 
declared  the  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  by 
Englishmen  to  be  piracy,  and  obtained 
similar  declarations  from  other  powers; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  neglected 
to  see,  that  the  treaties  they  had  entered 
into  with  foreign  powers  on  this  suUect 
had  been  fulfilled.  He  would,  therefore, 
say,  do  not  "  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
your  souls"  that  you  have  done  your  duty 
to  tbe  cause  of  humanity,  for  a  great  desd 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  England  had 
not  hesitated  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  corre- 
sponding hopes  had  been  raised  by  the 
promises  of  foreign  states  which  had  never 
been  fulfilled  ;  but  unless  a  more  vigorous 
course  were  taken,  not  merely  by  the  Go- 
vernment, but  by  the  Legislature,  those 
evils  which  they  now  so  much  deplored, 
would  continue  in  a  more  aggravated 
form ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  such 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  noble  Lord 
and  that  House  as  would  lead  to  the  speedy 
and  complete  abolition  of  this  odious  and 
infamous  traffic  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving:— 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  dutifully  to  submit  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  slave-trade,  which  the  congress 
of  Vienna  most  justly  described  as  having  de- 
graded Europe,  desolated  Africa,  and  afflicted 
humanity,  nevertheless  still  continues  with 
great  intensity ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  treaties  and  conventions  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  her  Majesty  and  her 
royal  predecessors  with  different  powers  for 
the  suppression  of  this  traffic;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  endeavours  of  successive  Ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  agents  in  foreign  countries,  and 
of  her  Majesty's  naval  force  employed  in  this 
service  abroad;  the  trade  has  been  aggravated 
in  all  its  horrors  ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  a  general  concurrence  of  the 
great  powers  professing  Christianity,  in  a  de- 
claration that  the  slave-trade,  by  whomsoever 
carried  on,  is  piracy,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
as  such,  as,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  one  of 
the  most  probable  means  of  effecting  the  abo- 
lition of  that  trade. 

"  That  this  House  is  further  of  opinion, 
that,  in  all  treaties  to  be  contracted  between 
her  Majesty  and  her  allies,  the  concession  of  a 
mutual  right  of  search  of  their  commercial 
vessels  respectively,  would  be  another  of  the 
means  likely  to  attain  this  most  important  ob- 
ject; and  that  this  House  roost  respectfully 
implores  her  Majesty  to  represent  these  their 
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opinions,  and  wishes  and  hopes,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  her  Majesty  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
be  effectual  to  her  Majesty's  several  allies^ 

"  That  this  House  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  her  Majesty  the  deep  concern  with 
which  they  have  observed,  from  the  papers 
which  her  Majesty  has  caused  to  be  laid  before 
them,  that  Portugal  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the 
engagements  which  she  has  taken  towards  this 
country,  by  concluding  with  Great  Britain  an 
adequate  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade." 

Mr.  Irving  rose  to  second  the  motion. 
He  was  understood  to  say.that  2,000|000/. 
had  been  vainly  expended  by  this  country 
in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  that,  however  serious  Spain 
might  have,  at  any  time,  been  in  professing 
to  join  in  that  endeavour,  certain  it  was, 
that  the  abominable  traffic  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  that  country,  through  the 
island  of  Cuba,  from  year  to  year,  in  no 
way  diminishing  in  consequence  of  our 
Exertions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing, 
having  been  last  year  more  abundant  than 
heretofore.  Experience  had  shown,  that 
very  little  expectation  was  to  be  enter- 
tained from  the  result  of  treaties.  To 
England  alone  they  must  look  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  being  in 
his  opinion  a  mere  delusion  to  expect 
effective  co-operation  from  other  nations. 
The  number  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa 
in  the  year  170d,  by  all  European  nations, 
was  9,000,  while  in  1832  it  had  increased 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  200,000  and 
in  1838  was  equally  great,  if  not  some- 
what greater.     Some  evil  arose,  also,  from 


this  country  ever  had.  With  respect  to 
America  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
slave  trade  was  still  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  under  her  colours.  There 
was  also  another  way  in  which  the  flag  of 
that  country  was  made  auxiliary  to  the 
traffic.  Small  craft  were  fitted  out  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  with  equip- 
ments and  stores,  for  the  Portuguese 
slavers,  and  these  beat  about  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  them  when 
necessary.  The  noble  Lord  (Palmerston) 
should  look  to  these  things.  Few  were 
aware  of  the  immense  sacrifices  made  by 
this  country  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
Several  millions  had  already  been  ex- 
pended in  the  effort,  a  sum  quite  large 
enough  to  make  the  public  consider  whe- 
ther they  should  not,  in  justice,  make 
another  and  a  final  step,  and  employ  one, 
if  necessary,  to  make  the  treaties  entered 
into  with  foreign  powers  available.  To 
this  end  he  should  suggest,  that  any  ship 
or  any  power  taken  with  slaves  on  board 
should  need  no  further  evidence  for  its 
condemnation. 

Sir  H.  Verney  was  gratified,  that  the 
subject  before  the  House  was  brought  for- 
ward by  a  Gentleman  of  such  uniform 
prudence  and  such  universally  acknow- 
ledged rectitude  of  intention  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  His  statements  were  more  than 
borne  out  by  the  papers  furnished  and 
by  the  corroborative  testimony  of  others  ; 
and  he  (Sir  H.  Verney)  had  no  doubt  but 
many    hon.    Members   could    add     the 


carrying  the  slave  vessels,  when  captured,  |  weight    of  their  own   evidence   to  tha 


to  Sierra  Leone.  The  average  length  of 
the  passage  was  forty  days.  There  was 
an  instance  of  a  ship,  that  was  captured 
with  576  slaves  on  board,  and  though  the 
vessel  had  a  favourable  voyage,  she  landed 
only  452,  no  less  than  124  having  died 
under  the  most  distressing  circumstances. 
He  did  not  think,  that  Spain  had  done  all 
that  was  to  be  expected  of  her  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  traffic.  It  appeared 
tliat  treaties  were  little  better  than  waste 
paper  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  The  hon.  Member  here  referred  to 
some  documents  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  '  the  slave  trade  on  the  part  of 
foreign  powers  had  increased.  He  could 
not  speak  with  the  same  approbation  of 
Sierra  Leone  as  others  ;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  motive  of  its  original 
establishment  and  present  maintenance  it 
Wd8  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  colonies 


already  produced  on  this  occasion.  To 
those  who  had  ever  the  misfortune  to 
witness  the  horrors  of  a  slave-ship  the 
I  extract  from  Dr.  Walsh's  book  quoted  by 
his  hon.  Friend  would  be  found  an  under- 
statement of  the  facts.  Every  naval  offi- 
cer in  that  service  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  fearful  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
on  board  these  prison  ships,  and  of  the 
tricks  of  the  commanders  and  crews  to 
evade  search  and  seizure  by  the  cruisers 
employed  to  suppress  the  trade.  The 
traffic  was,  however,  still  carried  on  to  an 
unexampled  extent  with  Brazil ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  a  Brazilian 
merchant,  made  to  him  in  a  letter  received 
the  day  previously,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  slave-ships,  fully  laden, 
entered  for  clearing  in  the  port  of  Rio 
Janeiro  in  the  last  month  of  1837. 
These  things  should  not  be  allowed  tq 
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pass  uDuoticed,  neither  should  the  present 
opportunity  be  suffered  to  elapse  without 
a  further  effort  to  suppress  the  diaboh'cal 
traffic.  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America  would  be 
a  death-blow  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  if 
some  strong  measures  were  not  taken  to 
neutralize  the  evil  consequences  certain  to 
accrue  from  it  to  the  hapless  negroes.  It 
was  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
explain,  that  those  States  over  which  Eng- 
land exercised  most  influence  were  those 
which  were  most  active  in  the  traffic. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  issue,  he  trusted, 
that  the  Government  would  not  shrink 
from  enforcing  the  treaties  entered  into  on 
the  subject,  even  by  war  if  necessary  ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  however  strong  the 
course  they  might  take,  they  would  have 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  public. 
With  respect  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  on  the 
conduct  of  the  naval  officers  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  trade,  he  saw  no  founda« 
tion  whatever  for  them  in  fact.  The 
system  under  which  they  acted  was  radi- 
cally bad — that  was  not  their  fault — but  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  as  officers  they 
were  entirely  exempt  from  the  imputations 
which  bad  been  cast  on  them.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
and  was  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  had  pro- 
posed nothing  short  of  the  punishment  of 
piracy  for  those  engaged  in  the  horrid 
traffic  in  slaves. 

Captain  Peckell  reiterated  his  com- 
plaints regarding  the  ungenerous  attack 
made  on  the  character  of  the  naval  officers 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a 
certain  noble  Lord  in  a  speech  made  in 
another  place.  Well,  then,  he  would  not 
say  in  a  speech  made  in  another  place, 
but  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  which  he  boasted  that 
thousands  had  been  circulated.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  debate  might  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  over  without  further 
allusion  to  anything  that  had  fallen  from 
that  noble  Lord,  but  he  continued  to 
think  that  the  aspersions  in  which  he  had 
indulged  on  the  character  of  the  gallant 
men  alluded  to,  were  uncalled  for  and 
unfounded.  He  regretted  that  the  efforts 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  should  be  obstructed, 
and  fdmost  invalidated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  evading  the 
equipment  treaty.    The  Captaio*  General 


of  Cuba  had  shown  but  little  regard  to 
the  solemn  obligations  which  his  nation 
had  contracted  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  evil  caused  by  this  hostility 
or  indifference  on  his  part  had  been 
aggravated  rather  than  lightened  by  the 
dilatory  and  vacillating  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  mixed  commission.  Some 
time  since  a  slave-ship,  the  General 
Laborde,  had  been  brought  into  Havannah 
under  the  equipment  treaty,  and  though 
the  case  against  her  was  fully  made  out, 
had  been  restored  to  her  owners.  Allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  would  urge  on  her  Majesty** 
Government  the  necessity  of  holding  out 
to  seamen  some  greater  inducement  thaa 
now  existed  to  enlist  in  vessels  sent  on 
that  service,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
expected  that  men  would  consent  to  con- 
demn themselves  to  probable  or  certain 
death  on  the  pestilential  seas  of  Western 
Africa,  when  they  might  embark  for  the 
pleasant  station  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  American  coasts.  He  feared,  how* 
ever,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the  British 
squadron  it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  would  act  more  in« 
dependently  of  foreign  powers  in  issuing 
commissions  to  its  ships  authorising  the 
capture  of  slave- vessels.  At  present  it 
was  necessary  that  these  commissions 
should  have  the  signatures  of  the  Powers 
with  whom  we  had  concluded  treaties  for 
this  purpose ;  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
Government  of  Spain  manifested  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  sign  them ;  and 
even  that  of  France  did  so  with  extreme 
jealousy.  The  flag  of  Brazil  was  that 
under  which  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves 
was  at  present  chiefly  carried  on ;  it  was 
this  which  baffied  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  cruisers,  and  nothing  could  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  unless  a 
treaty  was  formed  with  that  country  to 
facilitate  the  object  we  wished  to  attain. 
With  respect  to  the  employment  of  steam- 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  mortal* 
ity  on  board  of  them  had  been  found  to 
be  so  great  that  the  Admiralty  did  not 
consider  themselves  justified  in  retaining 
them  on  that  service.  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  steam-vessel  which  had  been 
employed  there  had  made  fewer  captures 
than  any  other  ship  of  war  on  the  station. 
The  noble  Lord  had  certainly  obtained  by 
bis   policy   a  moral  influence  over   the 
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Spanish  Government.  The  Spanish  flag 
was  at  present,  he  believed,  unknown  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  the  flags  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  were  the  only  ones  which  now 
entered  Ihe  ports  of  Cuba  ^ith  slaves. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  be  able 
to  state  to  the  House  that  his  negotiations 
with  the  Portuguese  Court  on  this  subject 
were  likely  to  have  a  satisfactory  issue. 

Dr.  Lushington  cordially  thanked   his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford^   for   bringing   under  the 
notice  of  the  House  a  subject  which  had 
too  long  been  suffered  to  slumber.     The 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  its  victims,  he   was  satisfied, 
had  been  under-stated,  rather  than  exag- 
gerated,   by    the  hon.    Baronet.     From 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it  ap- 
peared that  72,000  slaves  were  annually 
imported  into  Brazil,  and  about  the  same 
number    into  Cuba,  making  a  total   of 
144,000  into   these  countries  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  those  imported  into  Texas  and 
Mexico,   or  bred   in   the   United   States. 
The  average  height  between  decks  in  the 
ships  which   conveyed  these   unfortunate 
wretches  was  not   more  than  three  feet, 
and  he  had  seen  a  letter,  writteu  within  a 
year,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
island  of  Grenada,  in  which  a  slave-vessel 
was    mentioned,  the    between   decks   of 
which  was  only  two  feet  high.     For  every 
100,000  imported,  it  might  be  calculated 
that  another  100,000   perished   in   their 
journey  to  the  slave-ships  on  the  coast 
and  on  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  urged  the  necessity 
of  declaring  the  slave-trade   piracy,  and 
extending  the  right  of  search,  in  order  to 
Its  suppression.     Id  this  he  agreed,  but 
he  thought  it  further  essential,  that  power 
should  be  given  to  punish  the  master  and 
every  one  of  the  crew  navigating  the  ship, 
though  it  might  not  have  a  single  slave  on 
board,  if  its  build  and  equipment  were 
such  as  proved  it  to  be  destined  for  the 
trade.     With  respect  to  our  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  this  subject,  he  had 
less  hope  than  ever  from  him  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try, because  he  could  not  forget  that  every 
expression  which  that  magistrate  had  used 
as  to  the    annexation  of  Texas  to   the 
United   States  was  characterised  by  the 
most    cold,    calculating,   and    unfeeling 
spirit,  which  declared  that  neither  he  nor 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
moved  by  any  considerations  of  moral 


right  or  human  happiness,  but  by  consi- 
derations of  an  inferior  kind,  which,  how- 
ever  important,  ought   not  for  a  single 
moment  by  the  head  of  a  Christian  State 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  civilisa- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  world.     He  re- 
joiced that   one  of  the  most    illustrious 
writers  of  America  (Dr.  Channing)  had 
come  forward  to  denounce  the  inhuman 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  perpetuation  of  it 
by  the  addition  of  a  slave-trading  com- 
munity of  the  Union.     Several  proprietois 
of  slaves  had   also,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
protested  against  that    measure,  and  he 
trusted  their  example  would  be  generally 
followed.     Looking,  however,  to  the  high 
character  of  the  British  Government,  and 
to  the  excitement  prevailing  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  he 
could  not  but  hope,  when  the  people  of 
America  saw    that    we    sought    for   an 
extended   right  of  search  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  not  with  the  view  of  giving 
increased    ascendancy    to    our  maritime 
power,  a  spirit  would  arise  in  that  country 
from  which  we  might  expect  ultimately  to 
obtain  efficient  assistance.     With  respect 
to  the  mortality  which    had  occurred  in 
steam  vessels    on   the  African  coast,  he 
hoped  that  objection  might  be  obviated  by 
manning  them  with  coloured  seamen  from 
the  West  Indies,  whose  constitutions  and 
habits  were  suited  to  the  climate.      He 
thought  steam-boats  would  be  particularly 
useful  in  watching  the  numerous  mouths 
of  the  Niger,  so  subject  to  calms  of  long 
duration.     Some  of  the  native  chiefs  had 
shown  an  inclination  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
traffic  in  their  territories,  and  he  hoped 
this    disposition    would    be  encouraged. 
The   Sheik  of  Bournou  had  stated  his 
anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  traffic, 
and  another  chief  had  also  used  the  same 
language.     To  the  suggestion   which  he 
was  about  to  throw  out  there  might  be  some 
objection  on   the  score  of  difficulty  and 
expense.     Might  not  some  port  be  oc- 
cupied at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger^  where 
means  might  be  taken  to  stop  the  transport 
of  slaves  down  the  river,  and  protect  the 
transport  of  commercial  articles  up  it  ?     It 
might  be  said,  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  entail  upon  us  considerable  expense. 
It  could  not  be  said,  that  he  had  not  always 
been    influenced    by  a  deep  regard  for 
economizing  the  resources  of  the  people ; 
but  he  must  recollect  that  this  country,  to 
use  tiie  eloquent  language  of  Wilberforce, 
owed  a  great  debt  to  Africa,  for  no  countr;^ 
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had  sinned  so  deeply  as  Great  Britain 
against  the  inhabitants  of  ihnt  great  con- 
tinent. We  concluded  the  Assiento  con- 
tract to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 
We  prevented,  in  the  year  1775,  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
prohibition  of  that  trade  by  the  United 
States,  which  then  formed  part  of  our 
colonial  empire.  We  were  also  the  nation 
which  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  the 
negro  race  for  twenty-five  years  after  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  depicted 
them  in  the  most  affecting  colours ;  and 
we,  therefore,  owed  a  great  debt  to  Africa, 
and  he  for  one  was  ready  to  pay  his  por- 
tion of  it,  being  convinced  that  it  would 
open  sources  of  traffic  to  us,  and  of  im- 
provement to  Africa,  which  would  repay 
us  more  than  a  thousand-fold. 

Sir  C  Adam  subscribed  to  almost  every 
word  which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.     He  knew  from  the  official  docu- 
ments which  came  under  his  own   view, 
that  the  slaves  were  crammed  iuto  a  very 
small  space,  and  that   they  remained  in 
that  dreadful   state  of  close  confinement 
until  they  were  landed  either  in  the  West- 
India  islands  or  on  the  continent  of  South 
America.     He  confessed,  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  this 
traffic,  and  by  the  employment  of  steam- 
boats, if  that   were   possible.     The   first 
thing  to  be  done,  however,  was  to  make 
such  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  as  would 
ensble  us  to  do  what  we  were  desirous  to 
do  on  this  very  interesting  question.     He 
had  not,  however,  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  this,  but  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  had  fallen. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  great  loss  of  life 
which  was  sustained  by  our  cruisers  on  the 
African  station ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  confirm 
his  hon.  Friend  on  that  point.  But  the  loss 
of  life  was  not  so  great  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had   represented ;  for  he  had  compressed 
into  three  months  a  loss    of   life  which 
ought  to  have   been    spread   over  three 
years. 

Viscount  Palmerston  quite  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  debate,  in  complimenting 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  motion,  for  the  manner,  the  god 
taste,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  subject  $  for,  undoubtedly, 
on  a  question  like  this,  with  which  party 
differences  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  it  t 
was  desirous  that  the  House  should  come  j 


to  an  unanimous  vote,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  treated  it  in  a  manner  which  was  virell 
adapted  to  accomplish  that  object.      Tbe 
subject  was  most  interesting,    and    well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  had,  in  the  first  place,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury past,  occupied  the  attention,  and  inter- 
ested    the    feelings,    and    employed    the 
talents  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  men 
who  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  public 
life  in   this  country.      It   was  a  subjecTt 
which  involved,  more  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  heard  of,  the  greatest  extent  of 
human  crime  and  of  human  misery.     The 
hon.  Baronet  had  only  done  justice,  not 
merely  to  the  present  Ministers,  hut   to 
those  who  preceded  them,  from  the  end  of 
the  war  down  to  the  present  |time,    in 
stating,  that  the  Governments  of   Great 
Britain  had  laboured  sedulously  and  sin- 
cerely to  induce  other  countries  to  put 
down  that  trade  which  they  had  previously 
put  an  end  to  with  regard  to  their  own 
subjects.     But  the  hon.  Baronet^(Sir  R. 
Inglis)  had  contended  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
put  it  down,  the  slave  trade  continued  in 
existence;   and,  if  anything,  was  aggra. 
vated  in  the  horrors  attendant  upon  it. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  last  assertion,  he 
was  afraid  he  must  concur  with  the  hon. 
Baronet,  because  knowing  as  he  did  the 
manner  in  which  that  trade  was  now  car* 
ried  on — seeing,  as  he  did,  from  the  papers 
which  it  was  his  duty  from  time  to  time 
to  lay  before  the  House,  the  way  in  which 
that  trade  was  at  present  conducted,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  that  the  cruelties  and 
horrors  connected  with  it  were  even  of  a 
worse  character  than  any  by  which  it  was 
at  a  former  period  marked.      He  would 
not  compare  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  slave  trade  with  a  description  of  it 
which  he  had  lately  read  in  Mr.  Clarkson's 
history  of  the  abolition  of  it.      In  that 
work  more  than  one  witness  of  the  slave 
trade  was  described  as  deposing  that  what 
was  called  the  middle  passage  was  the 
happiest  period  in  a  negro's  life*     If  that 
were  so,  then  roust  the  other  periods  of  it 
have  been  bad  indeed.     He  would,  there- 
fore, abstain  from  taking  that  passage  as  a 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cruelty 
of  the  slave  trade  had  increased  since  it 
was  written.     He  would  content  himself 
with  remarking  that  the  space  then  allowed 
to  the  negro  on  board  the  slave  ship  was 
very  different  from  the  space  allowed  to 
him  at  present.    When  he  recollected,  that 
cargoes  of  negroes   were  now  CFamme^ 
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into  places  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  that  hundreds  of  them 
were  confined  during  the  whole  of  the 
passage,  not  in  a  space — for  space  it  was 
xiot — hut  in  the  closest  crih  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  beings  so  crammed  and  huddled 
together  did    suffer  the  greatest   possible 
amount  of  human  suffering.     He  had  been 
told  by  officers  who  had   captured  these 
slave  vessels,  that  when  these  unfortunate 
wretches  were  dragged  from  the  hold  into 
which  they  were  jammed    together,  the 
majority  of  them  were  quite  unable    to 
stand,  and  that  some  of  them  had  become 
completely  paralysed,  and  never  again  re- 
covered the  use  of  their  limbs.     This  was, 
however,  only  one  portion  of  the  cruelty 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  for  when  the 
slavers  were  chased,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
them   to    throw   the  slaves  overboard  in 
order  to  lighten  their  ships.     There  was 
not  even  mercy  in  their  cruelty,  for,  in- 
stead of  throwing    the  slaves    overboard 
with  weights  attached  to  their  persons,  to 
sink  them  immediately,  they  dung  them 
overboard  wedged  up  in  casks,  in  which 
they  floated  long  in  incredible  suffering. 
He,  therefore,  concurred  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  right  hon.  Friend's  assertion, 
that  the  cruelties  of  this  infamous  traffic 
had  of  late  years  greatly  increased.     That 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  additional  reason 
why  the  House  and  the  country  should 
insist  on  its  speedy  termination.     It  was 
no  reason  for  repenting  them  of  their  past 
exertions ;  but  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  excite  them  to  greater  exertions 
in  the  times  that  were  to  come.     He  dif- 
fered, however,  from  his  hon.  Friend  in 
thinking  that  the  extent  of  this  traffic  had 
increased  along  with  its  horrors.      If  it 
were  to  be  reckoned  in  positive  quantities, 
it  was  quite  clear,  that  that  traffic  could 
not  be  now  of  the  same  extent  which  it 
would  have  been  if  we  had  not  abolished 
our  own  slave  trade,  and  if  we  had  not 
made  treaties  with  foreign  powers  to  en- 
gage them  to  abolish  theirs.     He  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  the  calculations  which 
had  been  made  of  the  number  of  negroes 
annually  carried  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies   and  South  America 
previously  to  the  abolition  of  the   slave 
trade :  but  if  it  were  true  that  previous  to 
our  abolition  of  it  the  number  of  negroes 
annually  exported  from  Africa  was  only 
8,000,  let   them  calculate    what  number 
would  now  have  been  required  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  market  both  in  Amej^ca 


and  in  the  West  Indies.     Baron  Hum- 
boldt computed  the  number  of   negroes 
there  at  five  millions.     Those  who  knew 
the    great   waste  of   human    life   which 
always  took  place  in  a  state  of  slavery* 
and  who  likewise  knew  the  recklessness  of 
masters  in    exerting   to  the   utmost    the 
strength  of  their  slaves  when    conscious 
that  they  could  at  any  moment  repair  the 
loss  of  one  slave  by  the  purchase  of  ano- 
ther, must  be  aware,  that  if  the  slave  trade 
had  been  permitted  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  the  number  of  slaves  exported 
from  Africa  roust  have  been  much  greater 
than  it  was  now,  when  we  had  taken  steps 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  them  into 
our  colonies.      So   well  were  those  steps 
known  that  he  would  not  weary  the  at. 
tention  of  the  House  by  expatiating  at  all 
upon  them.     He  thought,  however,  that 
the  House  would  like  to  know  the  state  of 
our  engagements  with  foreign  Powers  on 
this  subject,  and  it  was  briefly  this : — With 
all  those   nations  of    Europe   which  had 
once  carried  on  the  slave  trade  we  had 
now,  with  one  solitary  exception,  treaties, 
which  were  quite  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, whilst  with  those  states  which  hnl 
never  carried  on  the  slave  trade  we  haJ 
treaties,  which  would  prevent  their  flag 
from  being  used  by  other  subjects  than 
their  own  to  cover  their  abominable  trans- 
actions in  that  traffic.     The  House  would 
recollect,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
all  the  great  Powers  declared,  that  they 
were  determined  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade.     With  Sweden  and  with  the  Me- 
therlands  we  had  formed  treaties  which 
had  enabled  us  to  establish  a  mixed  com- 
mission  to  adjudicate  upon  all   cases  of 
ships  seized  on  the  ground  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade.     We  had  recently 
rendered  those  treaties  more  complete  by 
adding    to    them    an   equipment    article, 
and  an  article  for  breaking  up  all  ships 
condemned  as  good  prizes,  instead  of  sell- 
ing them  as  formerly.     For  a  long  time 
the  flag  of  France  was  employed  in  cover- 
ing the  slave  trade,  and  the  reason  was, 
that  the  long  war  between  England  and 
France  had  created  a  jealousy  between  the 
two  countries  which  prevented  them  from 
conceding  to  each  other  the  mutual  right 
of  search.      On  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  office,  it  had  made  a 
proposition  on  this  subject  to  the  French 
Government,  which  had  fortunately  over- 
come its  reluctance.     We  proposed  that 
the  search  should  be  made  not  as  a  ship  of 
I  war  belonging    to  either  England  or  to 
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Fnmce,  but  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  given 
by  the  Admiralty  of  the  one  power  to  the 
cruiser  of  the  other— m  that  if  an  Eog- 
lisli  ship  iletained  a  French  merchant  ves- 
sel BUBiKcted  of  dealing  in  the  slave  trade, 
it  dill  so  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  and  if  a 
French  ship  detained  an  English  merciiant 
vensel,  it  did  so  by  a  warrant  from  the 
Admiralty  of  England — a  plan  which 
made  the  cruisers  of  the  two  Powers  mu- 
tually Bpecial  consiablea  to  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  crime,  and 
which  got  rid  of  all  the  national  Jealousy 
existing  between  t'ae  two  countries.  From 
that  time  the  slave  trade  under  the  French 
flag  had  disappeared,  the  French  Gnvem- 
nicnt  had  acted  with  exemplary  good  faith, 
and  no  instance  of  the  continuance  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies  wai  even  snroected.  It  was  an 
article  of  that  convention  that  we  should 
propose  to  the  other  marine  powers  to  ac- 
cede thereto.  We  had,  in  consequence, 
made  to  them  that  proposition.  Denmark, 
Sardinia,  Naples,  end  the  Hanse  towns  had 
acceded  to  it.  Oiir  treaties  with  Sweden 
and  with  the  Netherlands  were  to  this 
effect — that  there  ifaould  be  a  mixed  com- 
mission to  adjudicate  on  the  cases  of  ail 
shiiis  seized.  Tl.e  French  Government 
said,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  France,  none  but  French 
tribunals  could  adjudicate  on  the  claims  of 
French  subjects,  and  that  any  ofiendera  on 
this  ground  must  tlierefore  be  handed  over 
to  Srench  tribunals.  That  proposition  was 
agreed  to.  We  proposed  the  same  con- 
vcntion  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, — 
nut  that  the  slave  trade  had  ever  been  car- 
ried on  by  their  flags,  but  because  we 
knew,  that  m  long  as  any  flag  which  sailed 
the  ocenn  was  nut  enlisted  against  the 
sl-jve  trade  it  might  he  employed,  and  our 
labours  would  bi.-  inefiectual.  Austria, 
Frusbia,  and  Uiissia  had  all  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  make  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France  en  this  subject,  and  the 
only  cause  which  bad  prevented  the  com- 
pk'tion  of  them  wus,  thut  we  bad  proposed 
a  more  extensive  right  of  search  than  was 
given  in  the  convention  now  existing  be- 
tween England  and  France;  and  as  we 
liail  not  yet  ohtjined  the  assent  of  the 
French  Government  to  it,  we  had  not 
availed  ourselves  o?  the  willingness  of  the 
three  Powers  to  assent  to  the  existing  con- 
vention. Greece,  Belgium,  and  Hanover, 
would  unite  with  js  in  the  same  object  as 
scHin   as   the   three    Powers    of    Austria, 


Prussia,  and  Russia  had  ngned  the  Hme 
convention  with  tu  that  France  had  done. 
With  the  government  of  Spain  we  had 
now  a  treaty  at  complete  as,  under  the 
circumitanoes,  could  be  expected.  We  had 
the  same  treaty  with  Spain  as  that  which 
was  consented  to  by  the  Netherlanda  and 
Sweden.  That  government  granted  everjr 
thing  we  aaked:  more  we  could  not  ex- 
pect. They  had  agreed  to  the  mixed  com- 
mission— by  far  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  adjudicating  on  such  question! — the 
right  of  search  without  limit,  except  aa  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  adjaining  Europe;  the  breaking 
up  article,  and  the  equipment  article.  He 
thought  it  bnt  right  and  just  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  to  entreat  the  House  to 
draw  a  distinction,  which  had  been  much 
overlooked  in  that  night's  discussion,  be- 
tween the  part  taken  by  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal on  this  question.  Spun  had  done 
handsomely  every  thing  we  oslied.  He 
now  spoke  of  the  government  of  Spain, 
which  had  executed  its  engagements  with 
perfect  good  &ith,  though  it  had  not  yet 
proposed  in  the  Cortes  as  severe  a  punish- 
meut  for  the  party  guilty  of  the  offence 
of  slave  traffic  as  might  be  wished  ;  but 
when  they  considered  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Spain — that  she  was  now  en- 
gagod  in  forming  a  comtitution,  that  there 
was  a  civil  war  raging  in  the  country,  and 
that  there  were  so  many  pressing  matters 
to  occupy  her  attention,  they  ought  to 
make  much  allowance  for  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place.  An  hon.  Friend  near 
him  reminded  him  of  Cuba.  He  admitted 
that  when  he  spoke  of  the  Sponish  govern- 
ment doing  all  in  their  power  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade,  he  did  not  mean  to  include 
in  that  praise  the  Spanish  authorities ;  and 
this  led  him  to  say,  that  whatever  value 
might  be  attached  to  the  proposal  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  invited  the  Queen,  i^ 
his  address,  to  make  to  other  nations,  it 
would  not  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  object  which  was  contemplated,  because 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  as  that  re- 
quired must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  passed. 
They  all  knew  that  nil  pTottint  leges  sine 
moribus.     So  long  as  public  opinion  was 

peremptorily  pronounced  in  those  coun- 
tries of  whom  it  was  proposed  to  make  tbis 
request,  we  should  look  in  vain  for  a  due 
execution  of  the  laws  passed  with  regard 

.  And  when  wc  alluded  to  this  want 
of  moral  feeling,  which  miglit  and  must 
naturally  excite  great  indignation  in  our 
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minds,  yet  we  should  recollect  that  which 
was  adverted  to  ia  this  debate,  namely, 
what  were  the   feelings  of  the  English 
people  up  to  no  very   distant  period— to 
what  an  extent  we  indulged  in  this  crime, 
and  with  what  pertinacity  many  persons 
in  this  country  defended  it  to  the  last ; 
and  these  considerations  would  teach  us  to 
mitigate  the  indignation  which  we  expe- 
rienced at  the  comparative  indifference  to 
the  horrors   of   this  system  exhibited  by 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  parts  of  the 
American    continent.      He  repeated,    we 
had  obtained  from  Spain  a  complete  treaty, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  slave 
trade   had  greatly  diminished,  though  he 
could  not  say,   it  had  entirely  ceased    in 
their  possessions.      In   Cuba    and    Porto 
Rico  the  Hag  of  Spain  was  frequently  and 
fraudulently  obtained  by  Portu^l  to  cover 
her  traffic  to  those  islands.      Brazil  was 
stated  by  some  to  be  a  great  offender.     As 
a  recipient  of  slaves  she  might  be,  because 
the  importations  from    Africa    to  Brazil 
were  very  great;    but  the  trade  was  not 
carried  on  under  the  flag  of  Brazil,  for  an 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  of  his  was  mis- 
taken  in  supposing,  that  we  had  no  treaty 
with  that  power.     We  had  with  it  a  treaty 
complete,  except  as  to  the  equipment  and 
breaking  up  articles.     There  was  no  limit 
to  the  search  of  a  Brazilian  ship ;  she  was 
not  protected  south  of  the  line  like  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  nor  had  she  the  right  of 
saying  "  We  can  8ail»  though  equipped  for 
the  slave  trade."    The  Government,  two 
years  since,  concluded  a  treaty  as  to  equip* 
nient  and  breaking  up  of  vessels  with  this 
power;    but   as,    by  the  constitution,  it 
rested  with  the  Chambers  to  ratify  treaties, 
and  as  the  interested  influence  of  the  slave 
trade  prevailed  there,  we  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  articles  con- 
cluded between  the  two  governments.     He 
should  have  said,  when  on  the  subject  of 
the  convention,  that  France  and  England, 
with  other  European  powers,  ratified  the 
proposals  then  made.    He  regretted  to  say, 
that  they  did  not  find  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  the  same  willingness 
to   wave  national  jealousy  and   national 
etiquette  as  was  exhibited  by  France.     He 
greatly  regretted  this,  but  he  thought,  that 
the  time  might  come,  and   at  no  distant 
period,  when  a  different  feeling  might  pre- 
vail in  the  United  States,  and  when  their 
government  and  the  people  of  their  coun- 
try would  consider  it  more  an  honour  to 
unite  with  the  other  powers  of  Christen- 
dom   in    putting   down    this    abominable 


traffic,  than  to  stand  out  on  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  especially  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  such  as  entirely  to  save 
every  point  of  national  honour.  He  now 
came  to  the  great  offender,  Portugal ;  and 
he  oould  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  no 
predilection  of  his  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  government  now  fortunately  established 
in  that  country,  or  any  degree  in  which 
he  might  have  identified  himself  with  the 
support  of  that  system  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  the  tyranny  of  Don  IVIiguel 
— >no  feeling  of  that  kind  would  he  allow 
to  interfere  by  mitigating,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  indignation  which  he  felt,  in 
common  with  the  hon.  Baronet,  on  this 
subject.  He  must  confess,  that  the  slave 
trade,  as  it  was  now  carried  on  under  that 
flag,  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  or 
Christian  state.  He  saw  by  the  papers 
which  were  laid  on  the  table,  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  government 
of  this  country  to  represent  strongly  to 
Portugal  the  necessity  of  making  good  her 
previous  engagements,  entered  into  at  the 
cost  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and 
which  concluded  with  an  additional  treaty 
for  the  full  completion  and  execution  of 
those  engagements.  The  case  with  respect 
to  Portugal  was  simply  this:  We  had  a 
right  to  seize,  detain,  and  condemn  any 
Portuguese  ship  found  on  the  north  of  the 
line  which  had  slaves  on  board,  but  we  had 
no  right  to  meddle  south  of  the  line,  even 
though  the  ship  had  slaves  on  board,  and 
neither  north  nor  south  of  the  line  merely 
on  account  of  being  equipped.  Nbw, 
what  we  demanded  was,  first,  an  extension 
of  the  limits,  so  as  to  seize  slavers  any 
where ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  be 
entitled  to  seize  any  ship  palpably  equipped 
for  the  traffic;  and  he  must  say,  that  it 
Portugal  should  continue  to  refuse  what 
we  had  a  just  right  to  demand  of  her,  in 
consequence  of  having  made  a  treaty  in 
1817,  by  which  it  was  admitted,  that  we 
were  to  abstain  from  interrupting  her  slave 
trade  only  so  long  as  she  held  any  trans- 
atlantic possessions,  and  while  the  traffic 
was  legal  in  Portugal,  whereas  Brazil,  was 
now  separated  from  her,  and  she  had  her* 
self  passed  a  law  to  abolish  the  traffic,  and 
render  penal  the  offence,  we  were  entitled 
now  to  demand  from  Portugal  to  give  her 
assistance  in  enforcing  that  law,  and 
putting  down  her  slave  trade  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  And  he  did  think,  that  if 
Portugal  should  continue  to  refuse  to  us 
that  justice,  the  time  must  come  when  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  her  Majesty's  Go- 
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remment  to  appeal  (o  Parliament  for 
powers  to  do  ourselves  and  on  our  own 
authority  that  which  Portugal  refuted  to 
permit  ui  to  do  by  treaty.  He  truited  we 
■hould  not  be  driren  to  that  neceuitj, 
painful  OS  it  must  be  to  that  House ;  and, 
indeed,  he  had  reason  to  hope,  from  Ihe 
communications  which  he  had  recently  re- 
ceived, that  the  Portuguese  government 
had  come  to  a  due  sense  of  its  being  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  redeem  their  honour 
by  concluding  a  treaty  similar  to  that 
which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  It  had  been  said,  that  Sierra  Leone 
was  not  well  adapted  for  the  mixed  com- 
mission. This  matter  had  been  long  con- 
troverted and  much  debated.  There  was 
no  question  if  a  place  were  selected  lying 
much  to  the  nortnward  of  that  where  the 
slave  ships  were  captured,  much  loss  of  life 
and  inconvenience  must  result  to  the  slaves 
taken.  Fernando  Fo,  which  wag  in  a 
more  favourable  situation,  had  been  tried; 
but  the  difficulty  arose  that  it  was  not  a 
British  possession,  and,  therefore,  besides 
the  doubt  whether  a  British  tribunal  could 
properly  sit  there,  there  was  this  difficulty, 
that  if  Spain  had  a  right  of  sovereignty, 
it  was  not  fair  to  those  negroes,  whose  title 
to  permanent  liberty  we  professed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  should  not  secure  to 
them  the  protection  of  the  British  crown. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  there  was  now  so 
much  mismanagement  as  hod  been  stated 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Sierra 
Leone.  He  believed,  that  the  liberated 
negroes  did  maintain  themselves,  and  had 
been  encouraged  to  resort  to  industry  of 
various  kinds;  and  it  was  only  within  the 
last  few  days  that  he  received  accounts 
that  the  neighbouring  negroes  brought  in 
their  produce  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, and  that  a  prospect  was  held  out  of 
a  commercial  intercourse  between  us  and 
ibem,  susceptible  of  a  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease. His  gallant  I^iend  (Captain  Pe- 
chell]  had  referred  to  some  remarks  which 
had  been  made  on  the  system  of  giving 
bounties  on  the  capture  of  slave  shi]is. 
The  returns  on  the  table  completely  ex- 
onerated British  officers  from  the  charge  of 
bmng  influenced  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions in  their  effiirts  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade.  If  any  man  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  honourable- minded  men,  like 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy,  could 
be  swayed  by  such  motives,  he  would  find 
how  utterly  unmerited  was  the  imputation 
by  referring  to  the  returns  in  question.  It 
^otild  from  them  he  seen  that,  with  re- 
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spect  to  Spanuh  slave  vessels,  the  f^reater 
portion  of  those  seixed  were  seised  wth- 
out  having  slaves  on  board.      He  must, 
however,  say  that,  considering  the  great 
sufferings  and    dangers  the  officers     em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  to    un- 
oergo,  the  giving  of  head  money  was  but 
"  '  '    reward  for  their  services.     He  fully 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  get  the  ge- 
nera]   declaration  of   all  Christendom    in 
favour  of  the   suppression    of    the  slave 
trade.     They  had  now  got  such  a  declara^ 
tinn  from  all  the  povers  of  Europe  save 
Portugal,  and  that  power,  it  was  to    be 
hoped,  would  not  long  form  an  exception- 
He  owned,  however,  he  had  to  feur,  that 
as  soon  as  they  should  succeed  in  putting 
down  the  slave  trade  in  all  other  places, 
those  engaged  in  it  would  attempt  to  carry 
it   on   under  the   protection  of  the  United 
States  flag,  but  still  he  could  not  believe 
but  that  if  such  an  attempt  were  made, 
the  government  end  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  rise 
to  the  rescue  of  their  national  flag  from 
so  great  a  degradation.     He  fully  agreed 
ith  the  h       " 


hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  two  reme- 
dies be  suggested  for  putting  down  the 
trade,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  surest  means  of  putting  a 
Slop  to  it  was  that  stated  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  near  him,  namely,  the  en- 
couragement by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
of  a  peaceful  and  lawful  trade  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa.  He  should  concur  in 
supporting  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  he  trusted,  that  night's  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
unanimous  as  it  would  be — carried  up  to 
the  Throne,  and  by  the  Throne  conveyed 
to  the  various  powers  of  the  world,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  material  effect  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had,  witli  so  much  credit  to  himself, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. 

Sir  S.  Canning  congratulated  the  hon. 
Baronet  on  the  manner  in  which  his  mo- 
tion had  been  received;  for  it  was  painful 
to  reflect,  after  all  that  bad  been  done  by 
this  countiy,  that  the  evil  of  slavery  stifl 
continued.  Though  he  had  listened  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  general  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  yet  there  were 
some  points  in  that  statement  which  he 
regretted.  He  fully  concurred  in  what  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  with  respect  to  Por- 
tugal, and  he  trusted  that  the  expression 
of  an  unanimous  opinion  of  that  House, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
which  he  was  convinced  were  also  the 
sentiments  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
would  have  the  very  best  effect  upon  the 
Government  of  Portugal.  He  was  glad 
to  find,  that  the  noble  Lord  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  his  communications  with  that 
country  afforded  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
Spain  to  terminate  such  an  abominable 
traffic.  The  legislature  of  Spain  had 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  it  was  now  to  the  Government 
of  that  country  that  the  Government  of 
England  had  to  look  for  the  execution  of 
the  acts  of  the  Spanish  legislature.  He 
believed  the  noble  Lord  had  only  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  the  French  Government  in 
what  he  had  stated  as  to  the  intentions  of 
that  country  on  this  important  question, 
and  be  trusted,  that  the  example  of  France 
and  England  would  have  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  whole  of  Europe  in  opposition 
to  the  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves.  He  was 
sorry  to  find  from  the  noble  Lord  that  no 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  search.  He 
himself  had  once  been  engaged  in  a  ne- 
gotiation wilh  the  Government  of  that 
country  respecting  the  right  of  search,  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  treaty  then  framed 
might  still  be  found  in  the  noble  Lord's 
office.  If  that  treaty  were  found  it  might 
possibly  lead  to  beneficial  results,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  influence  of  France 
and  England  induce  the  United  States 
Government  to  reconsider  the  whole  sub* 
ject,  as  by  that  treaty  the  right  of  search 
was  recognized  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  treaty  had  not  been  signed 
only  on  account  of  some  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Senate,  but  all 
the  preliminary  had  been  gone  through. 
He  would  not  longer  detain  the  House, 
but  he  did  trust,  that  the  present  discus- 
sion would  not  pass  away  without  fruits, 
and  that  theopinion  of  that  House,  carried 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  made  known 
throughout  Europe,  would  be  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

Sir  T,  Acland  rose  to  congratulate  his 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  on  the  result 
of  that  night's  debate,  and  to  express  the 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.     He  regretted  the  liqe  of 
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conduct  pursued  by  Portugal,  and,  if  it 
were  persisted  in,  he  trusted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  ho- 
nour of  England^  that  the  Government 
would  come  down  to  that  House,  and 
ask  for  the  means  of  enforcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaties  which  had  been 
entered  into.  He  begged  hon.  Members 
to  remember  they  had  not  yet  accom- 
plished their  object,  and  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
last  and  most  important  step  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  traffic,  and  they 
were  only  now  recording  their  determina- 
tion to  see  it  put  an  end  to.  It  was  their 
duty  not  to  relax  their  efforts  till  they  had 
fully  attained  their  object,  and  he  was  sure 
the  country  would  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  proceedings  of  that  evening. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  thanked  the  House  for 
the  attention  which  they  had  given  to  this 
important  question,  and  he  would  not 
trespass  further  on  their  time  at  so  late  an 
hour  by  adding  a  single  observation  to 
those  he  had  already  advanced. 

Motion  carried — address  to  be  presented 
by  Members  of  the  House  being  Privy 
Councillors. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Fridaij,  May  11,  1838. 

BfiKVTKfi.]  BUI.  — Rend  a  flnt  time :— Regency  Act 
Repeal 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Poltimorr,  several^  by  the 
Duke  of  RtcHMONDf  sereral,  and  by  Lord  Ltnoiiurrt, 
several,  ftt>ra  places  in  Northuraberland*  Cumberland, 
and  Lancashire,  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Negro 
Apprenticeship. — By  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  from  the 
county  of  Cork,  for  a  setUement  of  the  Tithe  question. — 
By  Viscount  Lorton,  fix>m  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  by  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarjob,  from 
Dublin,  against  the  Irish  Poor-Relief  BUU 

British  Auxiliary  Legion.]  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen f  in  rising  to  bring  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  said,  it  was  not  without  some  sur- 
prise, that  he  first  read  the  letter  to  which 
he  now  requested  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Viscount  and  of  the  House.  He 
confessed,  he  did  not  fully  comprehend, 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  he  yet  fully 
comprehended,  the  entire  scope  and  extent 
of  this  communication ;  but  the  letter  to 
which  he  referred,  and  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  Auxiliary 
Legion,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,^  was  as  follows ; — 
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«  Foreign-officef  May  4. 
'<  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  letter 
of  the  30th  ult.|  requesting ,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  Officers  of  the  late  British 
Auxiliary  Legion,  and  for  the  reason  stated  in 
your  letter,  that  his  Lordship  will  move  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  Legion 
against  the  Spanish  Government ;  and  I  am  to 
acquaint  you  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  trans- 
mitted your  representation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury.  "J.  Backhouse." 

He  said,  he  was  not  sure  that  be  un- 
derstood the  full  extent  of  that  coinmuai- 
cation.  Some  time  ago  he  bad  the  honour 
to  hold  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  for 
nearly  three  years.  During  that  period  it 
was  possible  he  mig^ht  have  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Treasury,  which  his 
noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke  near  him, 
then  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, might,  from  the  regard  he  always 
paid  to  the  economizing  of  the  public  re« 
venue,  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse. 
But,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  not  have 
made  a  representation  like  that  which  he 
had  just  read  to  the  House,  unless  he  had 
conceived  that  his  noble  Friend  would  re- 
ceive it  as  readily  as  he  made  it.  It  was 
possible  that  all  this  system  had  been 
changed  since  he  had  left  office.  It  was 
said,  that  the  Members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  differed  in  opinion  on  several 
questions,  and  this  might,  perhaps,  be  one 
of  the  questions  on  which  they  differed. 
He  should  be  happy  if  it  were  so.  He 
was,  however,  bound,  in  the  meantime,  to 
conclude  that  the  noble  Viscount  had 
assented  to  this  recommendation  before  it 
was  made.  If  such  were  the  case,  and  if 
the  noble  Viscount  were  prepared  to  take 
on  himself  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum 
as  260,000/.  or  270,000/.,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  that  it  was  a  most  serious 
aflair.  It  would  be  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent which — [Viscount  Melbourne:  I 
have  no  such  intention.]  AH,  then,  that 
he  had  to  say  was,  that  if  this  annunciation 
were  not  made  with  the  recommendation 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  it  was  a 
step  of  an  unparalleled  and  unprecedented 
nature,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  those  un- 
fortunate individuals,  for  it  had  been 
intended  to  hold  a  public  meeting  to  press 
their  claims,  and  that  public  meeting  had 
been  suspended  in  consequence  of  this 
communication  from  the  Foreign-office. 
It  was  clear  that  whatever  was  the  inten- 


tion of  the  noble  Viscount,    bis    noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigti 
Affairs,  had  recommended  their  claims  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Treasury.      As  he 
had  brought   this    subject    under     their 
Lordships'  notice,  it  might  not  be  unfitting 
for  him  to  make  a  few  further  observations 
on  it,  especially  as  it  was  connected  with 
another  matter  of  a  similar  description. 
He  admitted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment to  use  all  its  endeavours  to   se- 
cure the  payment  of  these  claims  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  that  everything 
which  depended  on  the  good  offices  of  the 
British    Government  with    the    Spanish 
Government,  should  be  done  in  behalf  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Legion,  but 
nothing  more.     Beyond  that,  he  did  not 
consider  that  they  had  any  claims  more 
than  other  British  adventurers  who  had 
entered  into  engagements  with  a  Govern, 
ment  so  notoriously  unfaithful  as  that  of 
Spain.      What    induced  him,  after  the 
answer  he  had  received  from  the  noble 
Viscount,  still  to  press  this  question  was 
this— there  was  another  set  of  claims  of 
British  subjects  which  had  been  postponed 
for  the  sake  of  the  claims  of  these  officers 
and  soldiers.    Those  claims  had  a  stronger 
right  to  the  noble  Viscount's  intercession 
with  the  Spanish  Government,  than  any 
other  claims  whatsoever.    He  alluded  to 
the  claims  under  a  treaty  which,  ten  years 
ago,  he  had  himself  negotiated  with  Count 
Ofalia,  then,  as  now,  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  on  behalf  of  certain 
British  subjects.    They  had  compounded 
their  claims  for  a  specific  sum,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  to  be  payable  at  once,  and  a 
third  in  bonds,  with  interest  thereon,  pay- 
able in  London.    300,000/.  was  to  be  paid 
in  bonds,  and  600,000/.  in  money.    I'hat 
treaty  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
under  an  Act  of   Parliament,    and  the 
honour  of  England  required,  that  it  should 
be  duly  executed.     The  payment  of  in- 
terest on  those  bonds  had,  for  some  time, 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  claimants  under 
that  treaty  had  claims  on  the  good  faith  of 
the   Spanish   Government  ten  thousand 
times  stronger  than  those  of  any  private  spe- 
culators.   Having  received  from  the  noble 
Lord  an  answer  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  his 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Backhouse,  he  would 
not  press  that  question  further.    He  must, 
however,  press  on  the  noble  Lord  the  pro- 
priety of  attending  to  his  recommendation 
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to  interfere  with  all  the  energies  of  the 
British   Government  on   behalf  of  those 
claimants  under  this  treaty.     He  had  in- 
tended to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Backhouse  had  met  with  his 
approbation  ;  but  after  the  intimation  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  deemed  it  unnecessary. 
Viscount  Me/6oum6  said,  that  although 
he    had   already  answered   the  question 
which  the  noble  Earl  intended  to  put  to 
him  as  to  the  intention  of  her   Majesty's 
Government  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
legion  against  the  Spanish  ^Government, 
he  must  beg  to  observe,  that,  as  it  ap- 
])eared  to  him^  the  whole  of  the  error  into 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  fallen,  and  the 
whole  difference  which  existed  between 
him  and  the  noble  Earl  on  the  subject, 
arose  from  the  noble  Earl  having  construed 
a  promise  to  refer  a  certain  matter  to  the 
Treasury,  into  a  recommendation  from  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Treaeury  on  the  subject. 
The  letter  which  the  noble  Earl  had  read 
contained   no  word  of  recommendation ; 
it  simply  submitted  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Undoubtedly,  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him,  not  of  justice  but 
of  compassion   and  favour,    thought    it 
fitting,  it  being  a  question  of  money,  that 
the  application  should  receive  an  answer 
from  the  financial  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  therefore  It  was,  that  he 
submitted  this  application  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.     So  far  from  any  difference 
of  opinion  existing    between    his  noble 
Friend  and  any  Members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  on  this  subject,  the  opinion 
of  his  noble  Friend  and  the  Treasury  had 
always  been   the  same    upon   it.      The 
persons  who  made  this  application,  as  they 
were  well  aware  that  the  contracts  which 
they  bad  entered  into  they  had  made  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  so  to  the  Spanish 
Government  alone  they  had  a   right  to 
look  for  payment  of  their  demands ;  and 
although  they  had   undoubtedly  a  right, 
which  any  persons  having  a  claim  against 
a  foreign  Government  had,  to  claim  the 
interposition  and  good  offices  of  the  British 
Government,  with  a  view  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  demands,  they  were  in  no 
respect  entitled  to  look  or  call  upon  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  light  of  a 
guarantee  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  with  whom,  and  with  whom 
alone,  they  contracted,  and  to  whom  alone 


were  they  to  look  for  payment  of  their 
demands.  With  respect  to  the  other  matter 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  quite 
agreed  that  the  claimants  under  the  con- 
vention of  1828  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  British  Government  to  enforce  against 
the  Spanish  Government  if  necessary,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  But  all 
this  was  a  matter  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, and  we  should  look  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Government  against 
whom  we  were  to  act,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  interests  we  were  to  protect.  Now, 
with  respect  to  these  particular  claims^ 
every  exertion  had  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  to  induce  the 
Spanish  Government  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments. He  believed,  that  although  there 
might  be  some  of  the  bondholders  who 
were  suffering  from  want  of  means  in  con- 
sequence of  non-payment,  those  who  re* 
presented  the  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  these  claimants  were  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  every  exertion  had 
been  made  which  the  circumstances  would 
admit  of,  to  obtain  for  them  what  they 
were  entitled  to. 

The  Duke  of  WeWngton  said,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  view  this  question  on 
any  other    than    public    grounds;    and 
whan  be  saw  the  letter  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  read  to  the  House,  it  certainly 
struck  him  that  a  great  imprudence  had 
been  committed;    because,   if  these  de- 
mands were  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  a  view  to  their  liquidation  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be  open- 
ing the  door  to  claims  of  this  kind  quite 
beyond  all  possibility  of  satisfying.      It 
was  quite  true,  that  the  Secretary  for  the 
Foreign    Department   might,  if  he  saw 
fit,  make  an  application  of  this  kind  to  the 
Treasury;    but  it  was  not    because  the 
letter  had  been  written  to  the  Treasury, 
but  because  it  had  been  published  by  the 
Foreign-office,  that  he  found  fault.    This 
made  the  matter  a  very  serious  affair,  by 
tending  to  show  that  there  existed  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  heads  of 
two  departments  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  a  question  so  important  as  the 
present.    The  noble  Viscount  would  re- 
collect, perhaps,   that   last  year  he  had 
warned  him  of  the  danger  of  having  anyr 
thing  to  do  with  any  bargains  of  this  de- 
scription. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  inquired 
of  the  noble  Viscount  whether  any  answer 
had  been  sent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
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to  the  communication  from  the  Foreign- 
office  on  the  subject  of  these  claims. 
Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  believed 

no  answer  had  been  sent  to  it,  except  an 

acknowledgement  of  its  having  been  re- 
ceived.    With  respect  to  the  publication 

of  the  letter,  that  had  not  been  done,  he 

believed,   by  the   Foreign-office,  but  by 

those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The   Earl  of    Ripon  thou*iht,  that   as 

these  unfortunate  individuals  had  no  claim 

against  the  British  Government  it  would 

have  been  but  right  on  the  part  of  her 

Majesty's  Government  to  put  them  out  of 

suspense  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Yet  the  only  answer  which  it  appeared 
the  communication  from  the  Foreiorn- 
office  had  received  was  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  its  receipt ;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  present  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  House  that  the  unfortunate 
individuals  who  were  interested  in  the  re- 
sult would  hear  that  they  had  no  chance 
nor  claim  whatever.  He  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  told  them 
that  they  had  no  chance  at  once,  in  the 
first  instance. 

Conversation  dropped. 


right  BiO.— By  Mr.  Oilloh,  ftom  the  United 

CongregatiooB  of  West  Linton,  Cupar*  Angus,  Greenlaw, 
Pathstonie.  Hohn  of  Balfinon,  Braehead  (pariah  of  Con- 
waUi),  Airth  (Stirlingahire),  Rattrey,  CambrisChan,  Old 
Mildrum,  Abcarnethy,  Newmiln,  Groenloaning,  Homdean 
(Bcrwickihire),  Minghive,  Deering,  Lethendy.  Auchter- 
gaven«   a  jtai'ah  in  Northumberland,  from  the   Relief 
Congregationa  of  Eodea,  St.    Ninianli.    AuchtergaTcn, 
Perth,  and  Newlanda,  ftom  the  Inhabitant*  of  fianwiek- 
ham,  and  Patmouk.  ftom  the  Ayrshire  Voluntary  Church 
Ataociatlon,  ftom  the  Dinentera  of  Kihnami  and  othen, 
and  from  Uie  DiBKnten  of  Biggaa  and  otiien,  and  by 
Mr.  Pnocrsa,  fix>m  Protestant  Dinenters  of  the  Borough 
of  Leicester,  against  any  further   Endowment  of  the 
Church  of  ScoUand.— By  Mr.  Eaithopc,  ftom  certain 
Printers  In  Fleetetreet,  against  the  propaeed  Copyright 
Bill ;  and  from  Leicester,  against  the  Corn-laws.— By  Sir 
H.  Hardikok,  from  Launoeston,  against  the  Grant  to 
Maynooth.— By  Mr.  Tboiwu.y,  ftvm  Stoke  Perry,  and 
from  eleven  other  phusca  in  Norfolk,  and  ftom  tiie  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Brougham  InsUtute  of  IJverpooI,  and  by  Mr. 
WALLAca,  three,  At}m  dilftrent  places,  for  Mr.  R.  Hill's 
plan  of  Postofflee  reform.— By  Lord  C.  BIavitub,  from 
the  Clergy  of  the  Ardtdeaconry  of  Leieeeter,  against  dausea 
in  tht  Church  PluraliUes  BUI — By  Colonel  Butler,  ftom 
a  place  in  the  Queen's  county,  tor  the  total  AboUtioo  of 
Tithes,  Corporate  Reform,  and  Vote  by  Ballot. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  11,  1838. 

MiNVTKB.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time ;— Intenatioiml 
Copyright ;  Suiton  Money ;  SheriOi'  Courts  (England). 
Read  a  third  time:— Sbcrifih'  Court  (Scotland). 

Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.  Goulburn,  flrom  a  place  in 
Essex,  and  ftom  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely,  by  Sir  G. 
Crkwk,  from  a  phuse  in  Derbyshire,  and  by  Sir  J.  Tyb- 
RBL,  ftom  various  parishes  in  Essex,  praying  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  might  be  applied  to  strietly  Eccle- 
siastical purposes.— By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  nine,  by  Mr. 
Brothkrtow,  several,  by  Mr.  Bbamirh,  from  Bandon, 
by  Mr.  Eabthopr,  five,  ftom  various  Congregations  of 
Dissenters  in  Leicester,  one  from  Nutshalllng,  and  one 
flt>ra  Hitdiing,  by  Mr.  Bainis,  ftom  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
by  Lord  F.  Eokrton,  ftom  Manchester,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wood,  ftom  places  In  Westmorland,  by  Mr.  C.  Lushiko- 
ton,   several  firom  Stirlingshire,  Hampshire,    Ipswich, 
Framlingham,  WidUiam  Market,  and  other  places  in 
Suffolk,  and  by  Mr.  Vilubrb,  ftom  places  in  the  coimty 
of  Stafford,  for  the  Immediate  Abolition  of  Slavery. — ^By 
Mr.  Bainkr,  ftom  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Sir  , 
O.  Strickland,  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire, 
and  by  Mr.  Wallacb,  from  Greenock,  for  alterations  in 
the  Factories  Act. — By  Sir  H.  Vivian,  ftom  Cornwall, 
praying  that  persons  holding  Tenements  of  the  value  of 
i^  should  be  subjjectcd  to  Local  Rates,  without  having 
any  discretion  vested  in  the  Overseers. — By  Mr.  Inobav, 
ftom  Seamen  connected  with  the  port  of  Tyne,  against 
the  Registration  of  Seamen's  BilL— By  Colond  Conully, 
ftom  the  county  of  Donegal,  against  the  system  of  Na- 
tional Education  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Wallacb,  ftom  the 
Operatives  of  Greenock,  against  the  Factories  Bill ;  ftom 
Shipowners  of  Edinburgh,  against  allowing  incompetent 
persons  to  be  Masters  of  Merchantmen ;  and  ftom  the 
Professional  Gentlemen  of  Cupar,  in  fiivour  of  the  Bills 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate^— By  Lord  Francis 
EozEjoVf  from  certain  AH(bar»,  in  fiivouf  of  the  Copy*  t 


Union  Workhouses.]    Sir  /.  Ch-a- 
kam    wishecl,    before    the    Budget    was 
brought  forward,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance connected  with  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  several  Work- 
houses throughout  England  and  Wales. 
He  believed  it  was  the  general  impression 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  depended  upon  every 
facility  being  given  for  the  erection    of 
workhouses.     The    Government,   in   the 
first  instance,  arranged  that  the  sums  to 
be  lent  the  Unions  for  the  purpose   of 
building   workhouses  should    be    repaid 
within  ten  years  from  th«  period  the  ad- 
vance was  made;  but,  subsequently,  on 
several  representations  being  made  that 
this  time  was  too  short,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  to  give  the  Unions  every  fa- 
cility, it   was   extended    to    twenty-one 
years.     He  was  informed,  within  the  last 
few  days,  that  very  recently  applications 
had  been   made  from  various  Unions  for 
advances,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of 
last  session,  but  it   would  appear  those 
advances  were  refused,   on   the   ground 
that  there  was  no  further  sum  available 
for  the  purposes  of  such  works.     Now, 
before  the  budget  was  brought  on,  he  was 
anxious  to  direct  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  he  did  so  in  the  hope  that  some  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  for  continuing 
to  the   Unions   the   assistance  they   re- 
quired. 

Lord  J,  Russellh^id  to  observe,  that  the 
advances  already  made  to  the  Poor-law 
Unions,  for  the  erection  of  workhous^Si 
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very  much  exceeded  the  sum  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  by  Lord  Althorp. 


Benefices  Pluralities  Bill.]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  on 
the  Benefices  Pluralities  Bill.  On  the 
68th  Clause,  empowering  the  bishop, 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
duties  of  a  benefice  were  inadequately 
performed,  or  where  there  was  more  than 
one  church  or  chapel  belonging  to  a  be- 
nefice, to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
curate,  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Goulburn  objected  to  the  power. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which  a  cler- 
gyman possessing  a  benefice  was  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  two  churches  or 
chapels ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  compel 
him  to  appoint  a  curate  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  fourth  of  his  income. 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  think  the 
clause  would  work  any  of  the  evil  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  apprehended 
from  it.  It  merely  gave  to  the  bishop  the 
power  of  requiring  the  appointment  of  a 
curate.  Where  the  duties  were  ad- 
equately performed,  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  power  would  be  exercised  ;  but, 
although  one  clergyman  might  be  assi- 
duous in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he 
might  have  a  successor  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. 

Lord  Stanley  also  supported  the  clause, 
as  power  was  given  to  the  bishop  to  ex- 
empt parishes,  in  case  he  thought  fit,  from 
the  celebration  of  two  full  services  on 
every  Sunday. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  objected  to  the  clause, 
because  it  was  a  Parliamentary  inter* 
ference  with  the  regulations  of  the  Church, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  any 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  or  Independent 
congregation.  He  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  subject  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. 

Colonel  iSi^^Aorp  remarked,  that  in  some 
parishes,  during  the  winter,  if  two  ser- 
mons were  preached,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  hear  the  second  sermon  but  the 
preacher  himself,  the  clerk,  and  perhaps 
the  sexton. 

Mr.  Milnes  was  of  opinion  that  the 
most  important  part  of  a  clergyman's 
duty  was  that  of  preparing  his  parishioners 
to  join  with  advantage  in  the  observances 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  not  of  preaching 
sermons.  He  admitted  that  sermous  were 
vary  attracUvei  but  they  sbQuld  recollect 


that  clergymen  of  a  great  age  would  not 
be  able  to  preach  two  sermons  in  a  day, 
as  preaching  was  often  painful  to  the 
lungs.  Besides,  he  did  not  think  that 
such  a  regulation  could  be  enforced.  He 
recollected  an  instance  where  a  clergy- 
man who  held  two  small  livings  near  one 
another  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  a 
sermon  at  one  of  them,  and  reading  the 
evening  service  of  the  Church  at  the 
other.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
remonstrated  with  the  incumbent,  and 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  preach  a  sermon 
at  both  churches,  and  when  he  was  at 
last  forced  to  comply  with  the  mandate, 
he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  jockied  the 
Archbishop,  and  that  he  used  to  preach 
one  half  of  his  sermon  at  the  one  church 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
other  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Qoulbum  said,  that  as  the  opinioa 
of  the  House  seemed  not  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own,  he  did  not  wish  to  put 
hon.  Members  to  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
though  he  still  retained  his  own  opinion. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  The  clause 
agreed  to. 

On  Clause  94  (licences  to  curates  and 
revocations  thereof  to  be  entered  in  the 
registry  of  the  diocese)  being  read, 

Sir  R,  Inglis  objected  to  the  registrar 
being  entitled  to  receive  from  the  incum« 
bent  of  a  benefice  ten  shillings  for  every 
copy  of  the  grant  of  a  licence  or  revoca* 
tion  to  a  curate.  He  should  move  an 
amendment  to  this  part  of  the  clause. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  if  the  fee 
was  not  paid  by  the  incumbent  it  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  church-rates,  to  which  he 
most  strongly  objected. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  suggested,  that  the  fee 
be  reduced  to  two  shillings. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Sir  Robert 
Inglis's  amendment :  Ayes  47 ;  Noes  49: 
Majority  2. 

List  of  Ike  Ayes. 


Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boiling,  W. 
Braroston,  T.  W. 
Broad  ley,  II. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Courtenay,  P. 
Darby,  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
£gertoP|SirP, 


Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
Freshfield,  J. 
Goulburn,  H. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Halford,  H. 
Healhcote,  Sir  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W, 
Hughes,  W.  B, 
Kemble,  H, 
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I«w,  hnn.C.  E. 
Lygoii,  lioii.  General 
MBckeniie,  T. 
Maraland,  T. 
Moneypenny,  T.  G. 
Uordaunl,  bir  J. 
Morgan,  C,  M,  R. 
O'Neill,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Puaey,  P. 
Rickford,  VV. 
Hose,  tt.  hoD.  Sir  G. 
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nound,  J. 
Sililliorp,  Colonel 
Sugdca,  n.  Im.  Sir  l',. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vernon,  (}.  U. 
Wood,  T. 
Young,  Sir  W. 


List  of  the  NoKs. 


Abercromby.hii.G.  K. 

Adam,  Admiral 
Agliouby.ll.  A. 

Aliwood,  T- 


Bcamisli,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  11. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
firncklelmrsi,  J. 
Bulner,  E.  L. 
Collier,  J. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Calmeney,  Lord 
E»ans,  Sir  De  L. 
E»ans,  G, 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguesoiij 

Cullar 
Ilaslie,  A. 
11  awes,  B. 
Hob  house,  right 

Sir  J. 
Ho  wick,  Visct. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lushlnglon,  C. 
Macleod,  It. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Morris,  D. 


Palmer,  C.  V. 
Pnrker,  J. 

Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  Mark 
nice,  E,  R. 
Rice.  rl.  hoc.  T.  S. 
Roirp,  SirR.M. 
Russell,  Lord  Jolin 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Siiinsfield,  W.  n.  C. 
Sluarl,  Lord  J. 
Slyle,  Sir  C. 
Taucred.  li.  W. 
Thomson,   right   lion. 

C.  P. 
Tliornlcy,  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  T.  K. 
Wood,  G,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Laboucberc,  U. 

Smith,  V. 


Clflwse  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  '22,  a  poxtponcd  clause,  em- 
boilying  theeiiactmeniof  ihe  57thGcoige 
3rd,  cap.  99,  which  restrains  spiritual 
persons  from  entering  into  any  trade  or 
dealing, 

Mr.  Courlenaij  tnoved  an  amendmeut, 
losUike  out  so  much  of  llie  clause  aa  ren- 
dered void  bargains  made  by  spiritual 
persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  adding  to 
the  clause  a  proviso  cKompting  rrom  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  such  cases  of  trading 
or  dealing  on  the  part  of  clergymcri  as 
shall  be  carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
number  of  partners  exceeding  six,  or  wlierc 
any  trade  or  dealing,  or  share  in  any  trade 
or  dealing,  devolves  on  spiritual  persons 
by  demise,  bequest,  scillement,  mai'rrage, , 
bankruptcy,  or  inaolvency,  The  hfin.  and 
learned  Member  put  several  hypolhelieal 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  harffships  to 
which  clerg:ymea   were  exposed    by   the 


?nt  la^ 


embodied  in  llie  proposed 
clause,  and  stated,  that  his  amciidment 
liad  been  framed  after  great  deliberation, 
and  wiih  the  assistance  of  eminent  legal 
authorities. 

Mr.  Law  submitted  to  the  House, 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  clergymen 
from  unjustly  engaging  in  secular  pursuits 
— a  supposition  which  be  did  not  think 
they  were  fully  Justified  in  entertaining — 
to  enact  a  prohibition  which  could  only 
have  its  operation  in  a  few  unimportant 
instances,  while,  by  vitiating  contracts  of 
companies  of  which  clergymen  might 
happen  to  be  members,  it  would  place  in 
jeopardy  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  If  the  noble  Lord  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  clause,  be  would 
support  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Sir  E.  Sagden  admitied,  that  the  clause 
had  been  introduced  with  a  good  object, 
but  did  not  think  that  that  ohjcct  would 
be  attained  by  the  clause  as  it  stood  at 
present.  He  fell,  that  it  should  be  quali- 
fied, and  with  all  deference  lo  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  moved  the  amendmenl, 
and  without  wishing  to  impose  upon  the 
noble  Lord  his  (Sir  E.  Sugden's)  view  of 
the  subject,  he  would,  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  propose  a  clause 
having  the  same  object  as  Ihe  present  one, 
but  in  a  modilied  shape. 

Amendment  negatived.  Clause  agreed 
to. 

Colonel  Siblhorp  rose,  lo  move  a  clause 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  widow  or  rcpri'senlative  of  a  de- 
ceased incumbent  should  have  the  power 
of  residing,  free  of  all  charges,  &c.,  in  the 
glebe-house,  and  keeping  possession    of 
eh   land  as  might    have    been  \a    the 
tual  occupation  of  the  incumbent  at  his 
death,  not  exceeding  ten  acres,    fur  the 
of  three  months.     The  period  might 
s  if  the  House  thought  proper,  but 
ision  for  some  time  should  undoubt- 
edly be  granted,  to  afford  to  the  widow  of 
ncumbeiit  time  to  settle  herself  else- 
re.     The    hon.    and    gallant    Officer 
itioncd  an  instance  of  a  patron  having 
held  out  threats  against  an  incumbent  who 
'isobliged  him,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
upon  the    incumbent's  death    by    imme- 
diately dispossessing  his  widow  and  family 
of  their  place  of  residence. 

Sir  C.  Burrc// supported  the  clause,  and 
thought  it  expedient  and  just,  that  soina 
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provision  should  be  made  for  the  widows 
of  clergymen. 

The    Committee   divided :— Ayes  36  ; 
Noes  96 :  Majority  59. 

Lisl  of  the  Ayes. 


Bagge,  W. 
Bailey^  J.  jun. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Broadley^  II. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Burreil,  Sir  C. 


Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Marsland,  T. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Morris,  D. 
Perceval,  Colonel 


Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S*    Posey^  P. 
Cole,  Viscount  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Colquhoun^  J.  C. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 


D'Israell,  B. 
Eaton,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Grimsdilch,  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie^  T, 


Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stewart,  J. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abercromby,  hn.  G.R. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baincs,  E. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Blair,  J. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Burrougbes,  II.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cbetwynd,  Major 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Egerton  Sir  P.     n 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
£?an8,  W. 
Ferguson,  right  hon. 

R.C. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  XL 
Greene,  T. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhoose,  rt.hn.Sir  J« 


Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Iloustoun,  George 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Ho  wick.  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  II. 
Kemble,  Henry 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lockhart,  A.  1^. 
Lowiher,  J.  H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  U. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Pechell,  Captain 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Seale,  Colonel 


Smith,  R.  V.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Stansfield,  W.  R.  C,  Wallace,  R. 

Steuart,  R.  White,  A. 

Stuart,  H.  White,  S. 

Strickland,  Sir  G.  Williams,  W.  A. 

Style,  Sir  C.  Winnington,  T.  E. 

Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P.  Winnington,  H.  J. 

Thornely,  T.  Wood,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 

Verney,  Sir  H.  tellers. 

Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir  Parker,  J. 

R.  H.  Solicitor-General,  the 

Clause  rejected.  The  House  resumed. 
Report  to  be  received. 

Schools  (Scotlakd).]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  moved  an  amendment — 
''  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  system  and  manage- 
ment of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and 
to  report  before  a  grant  of  public  money  is 
made  for  the  endowment  of  additional 
schools."  He  was  induced  to  make  this 
motion  as  the  existing  system  required 
many  alterations  and  improvements. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought,  the  hon.  Member  would  nave 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
measure,  if  the  hon.  Member  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  statements  of 
the  deputation  which  had  pressed  the 
subject  on  his  attention,  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  He 
had  been  asked  to  place  the  schools  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  by  this  Bill 
under  the  regulation  of  the  General  As* 
sembly,  but  he  preferred  abiding  by  the 
old  Scottish  parochial  system.  It  was 
true,  that  that  system  was  defective  in 
many  particulars ;  he  believed,  that  was 
admitted  by  all  parties.  A  good  normal 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  masters 
of  parochial  schools  was  much  wanted  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  also  to  be  wished, 
that  the  school-books  used  should  be  pub- 
lished at  a  cheaper  rate.  As  to  the  per- 
manent appointment  of  the  masters,  he 
thought  such  a  system  very  inexpedient, 
particularly  where  the  persons  selected 
belonged  to  the  humbler  classes.  But  he 
could  not  allude  to  the  system  without 
acknowledging  the  benefits  which  it  had 
conferred  on  Scotland.  It  had  given  to 
that  part  of  the  empire  a  great  ascendancy 
as  regarded  education.  He  could  not  con. 
sent  to  any  motion  which  might  involve 
a  principle  adverse  to  that  on  which  the 
Scottish  parochial  system  of  education  was 
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founded,  and  therefore  he  objected  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  did 
not  aak  hon.  Gentlemea,  in  agreeing  to  tUe 

second  reading  of  tliis  bill,  to  afdrm  the 
principle  of  the  parochial  system  of  Scot- 
land in  all  its  parts  ;  but  what  he  wanted 
was,  an  extension  of  that  system,  so  that 
what  was  adopted  in  one  part  of  a  parish 
might  be  also  followed  in  every  other  part 
of  il.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  object  to  the 
second  reading, 

Mr.  Gillon  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
would  move,  that  it  be  read  a  second  timt 
that  day  sis  months,  for  be  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  principle  which  would  be 
affirmed  if  they  proceeded  with  the  second 
reading  at  once.  He  objected  to  any  gra: 
of  public  money  being  made  in  aid  of 
system  so  defective  as  that  of  the  parochial 
system  of  Scotland,  If  any  grant  were 
made,  the  most  desirable  mode  would  be, 
to  leave  it  to  the  management  of  the  Trea- 
sury, or  of  a  board,  which  might  be  easily 
appointed,  at  Edinburgh;  and  if  that 
were  done,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  satisfy  all  parties  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  admitted,  that  the  paro- 
chial system  was  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
described  to  be,  but  that  only  rendered  it 
more  necessary  that  the  same  measure  of 
justice  which  had  been  given  to  England 
should  be  dealt  out  to  Scotland  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  education.  He 
complained,  that  althougb  a  sum  of 
6,000/.  had  been  granted  in  the  year  1 836, 
and  had  been  declared  from  the  Throne 
in  1837  to  have  been  paid  for  the  endow- 
roent  of  I'orly-one  schools  in  the  High- 
lands, yet  no  such  sum  had  been  really 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  He  con- 
sidered, that  the  present  Bill  was  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  object  in  view. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained by  saying,  that  they  intended  to 
have  applied  to  the  Church  Commission, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  churches  in  these  forty-one 
parishes,  for  information  on  ibis  subject, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  establishing  those 
schools,  but,  at  that  time,  the  Com- 
mission had  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  had 
been  since  proposed  to  found  schools  of  a 
dilTerent  kind.  He  had  introduced  this 
Bill  in  redemption  of  his  pledge  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  estiiblishmen't 
and  maintenance  of  education  in  Scotland. 
.  Langdale   said,  that  tbei 
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Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Catholics. 
In  the  isle  of  Barra,  of  which  the  popula- 
tion was  13,000  souls,  there  were  not 
more  than  150  Protestants,  He  therefore 
now  gave  notice,  that  if  this  Bill  should 
pass  a  second  reading,  he  would,  when  it 
went  into  Committee,  propose  a  clause, 
that  in  the  schools  of  all  large  parishes, 
where  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
children  should  not  be  compelled  to  learn 
the  catechism  of  that  Church. 

Sir  G.  Ckrk  said,  that  perfect  freedom 
existed  on  this  point  already  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  whenever  the  parents  of  a  child 
expressed  a  wish  to  that  eSect,  he  was  not 
obliged  lo  learn  the  assembly  catechism. 

Mr.  Wallace  withdrew  his  amendment, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  grant  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Giltoji  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  hill  be  read  a  second  time  thqt  day 
six  months. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
question— Ayes  79  ;  Noes  12 :— Majority 
67. 

Liit  of  the  Ayes. 

Abercrorahy.lion.G.R.     Holmes,  H'.j 
Adam,  Admiral  Hope.G.  W. 

Alsager,  C»ptain  "  " 

Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Beamish,  F.  D. 
Beniinck,  Lord  O. 
DIackstone,  W.  S. 


Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.H.L. 
Durroughes,  H.  N. 
Cletk,  Sir  G. 

Lord  Visct. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C, 
Craig,  W.C. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  Col. 
De  Horsey,  S  H. 
Douelas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dundas,  Capt.  D. 
Egertun,  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ferguason,  r(.  hn.  C. 
Filmer,  Sir  B. 
Ga^kell,  Jas.  Milncs 
Glynne,SirS.R. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grimsdilch,T. 
Hepburn,  Sit  T.  B. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 


pumbei  of  districts  in  the  Highlands  and  I  Hodgson,  R, 


Houstoun,  G. 

Hughes,  W.  B. 

Ilutt,  W. 

Ingham.  R. 

IngliB,  Sir  R.  n. 

Johnstone,  H. 

Kemble,  H. 

Lockhan,  A.  M. 

Lowther,  J.  H, 

Mackeniie,  T, 

Mackeniie,  W.  F. 

Maclcod,  R. 

Murtin,  J. 

Melgund,  Lord  Visct. 

Meyneil,  Captain 

Miles,  P.  W.  S. 

Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 

MorpGlh,  Lord  Viscl. 

Morris,  D. 
Murray,  rt.  hn,  J,  A. 
Parker,  J. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hoD.  0.  J. 
Priogle,  A. 
Prolberoe,  E. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rice,  rt.  hn.T.  S. 
Richards,  R, 
Rolfe,  Sir  R,  M. 
Rose,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
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Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Sheopard,  T. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talfourd,  Mr.Serg. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  U. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 


Wiiliams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winnington,  II.  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  F. 
Steuart,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baines,  E. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Marsland,  II. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  M. 


Salwey,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Gillon,  Mr. 
Dennistoun,  J. 


Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Freemen's  Admission  Bill.]  Mr. 
W.  Williams  (Coventry)  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Freemen's  Admission 
Bill. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  55;  Noes 
30:  Majority  23. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
Lock  hart,  A.  M. 
Lowiher,  J.  U. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morris,  D. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Richard s»  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G, 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Scholefield,  J. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Stbthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Winninglon,  T.  E. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Holmes,  W. 
Williams,  W. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Bagge,  William 
Bailey,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  II. 
Darby,  G. 
DavieSy  Colonel 
De  Horsey,  S.  II. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  11. 
Johnstone,  II. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
DennistQUDi  J. 


Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Hutt,  W, 


Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Lord  Visct. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 


Salwey,  Colonel 
Steaart,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Thoroeley,  T. 
Vigors,  N,  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
W  innington,  H.J. 

TELLERS. 

Baines,  E. 
Aglionby,  II,  A. 


Bill  read  a  second  time. 


•«^^##  »#«#  ^«^#- 


H  O  U  S  E  OF  L  O  R  D  S, 

Monday,  May  14,  1838. 

MnnrrvB.}  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Lbins- 
TCBf  fhnn  the  Grand  Jury  of  Clu«»  by  the  Marquen  of 
LONDONOBRBY*  firom  Landholders  of  a  parish  in  Antrim, 
by  the  Earl  of  Roobk,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kilkenny, 
by  the  Earl  of  Fimoall.  bam  the  Grand  Jury  of  Meath, 
and  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Shrbwsbury.  from  a  parish 
in  Dublin,  against  parts  of  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill. 
-»By  the  Bishop  of  Crbstbr*  from  certain  Wcaleyan  M^ 
thodista,  for  the  better  Obserrance  of  Sunday. — By  Locd 
WHARNcurrR»  from  a  parish  in  Suflfblk,  from  a  place  in 
Yorkshire,  and  trom  other  places,  that  all  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues  may  be  ^iproprlated  to  the  spiritual  improre* 
ment  of  the  people. — By  Lord  Howard,  of  EflSn^uun, 
from  a  place  in  Northumberland,  by  Uie  Marquess  of 
DowNSBiRB,  from  Bandonbridge,  and  places  in  the  county 
of  Down,  by  the  Duke  of  Clbtblano,  fkom  Durham, 
Barnard  Castle,  and  other  places,  by  the  Earl  of  Carublb, 
from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Cumberland, 
by  the  Bishc^  of  Lohdon ,  from  Hartley  (Noithumber- 
luid),  by  the  Earl  of  BuRi.iNGTOif,  from  places  in  West- 
morland and  Derbyshire,  by  the  Earl  of  Srrrwsbdry, 
from  Kilmain,  and  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  by  Lord, 
Dbnman  (three),  from  Methodists  of  Manchester,  and 
other  places,  for  the  Immediate  Abolition  of  Negro  Ap- 
prenticeship.— By  Earl  Stanhofb,  from  the  parish  of 
Revebby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Chichester,  and  from  Hudderafield  and  Bradford, 
against  the  New  Poor-law. — ^By  Viscount  Mblboubkb, 
from  two  places,  for  Amendments  in  the  Beer  Act — By 
the  Bishop  of  Dbrry,  from  the  GoTcmors  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Dublin,  praying  that  the  interests  and  re- 
gulaUons  of  that  E^blishxnent  may  not  be  aflbcted  by 
the  Irish  Poor-law. 

Poor-law  Amendment  Act.]  Earl 
Stanhope  presented  a  petition  from  Sax- 
mundham,  and  other  parishes  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor- 
law. 

The  Earl  of  Cawdor  remarked,  that  he 
thought  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  rather 
in  favour  of,  than  against  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  as  he  observed  they 
prayed  for  the  observance  of  all  good 
laws. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  there  was  one  pas- 
sage in  the  petition  which  he  would  recom« 
mend  to  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and,  indeed,  to  that  of  their  Lordships  in 
general.  The  special  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, after  the  general  prayer,  was,  that 
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ihe  noble  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  illumi- 
nate their  understandings. 

The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  said,  it  was  a 
singular  circumBtaoce,  that  the  signatures 
to  the  petition  were  all  in  the  same  hand- 
writing—a fact  which  he  would  assure  the 
noble  Earl  would  cause  some  sensation  in 
Suffollc,  that  part  of  the  country  from  which 
the  petition  proceeded,  and  in  which  the 
Act  had  been  found  to  worlc  admirably. 
When  the  noble  Earl  brought  forward  his 
motion  in  March  last,  he  had  turned  round 
to  him  (the  Earlof  Stradbroke),  and  said, 
tlial  there  was  a  large  landed  proprietor 
near  Folkestone,  who  had  become  so  dis- 
gusted with  ihe  way  in  which  ihe  Act  was 
adinioisteredtthat  he  had  become  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  law.  There  was  only 
one  large  landed  proprietor  near  Folke- 
stone, and  with  reference  to  that  ^ntle- 
man,  he  begged  most  distinctly  to  deny  the 
assertion. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  it  would  save  some 
trouble  If  he  repeated  what  he  had  stated 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  He  bad  never 
stated,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
inimical  to  the  measure,  he  regretted  he 
was  not ;  but  he  had  staled,  and  he  again 
repeated,  that  which  he  had  more  than 
once  heard  in  the  presence  of  others,  from 
the  great  landed  proprietor  or  whom  he  was 
■peaking,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bru- 
ality  with  which  the  applicants  for  relief 
were  treated,  wlien  they  came  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  the  injustice  shown  to 
theni,  that  gentleman  had  discontinued 
his  attendance. 

The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  denied,  that  that 
was  the  case.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
had  never  attended  the  Board  but  twice. 
On  the  first  of  those  occasions,  he  had 
taken  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
admiratioD  oF  the  way  in  which  the  law 
was  carried  into  effect.  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  had  been  requested  to  present  a 
petition  against  the  measure,  which  he  said 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  would  be 
happy  to  do,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared, that  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
principle  of  (hat  opposition. 

Earl  Stanhope  begged  leave  most  dis- 
tinctly to  adhere  to  his  declaration,  which 
was  founded  upon  statements  made  to  him. 
The  noble  Earl  talked  of  the  excellent  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  county  of 
Sufiblk.  He  was  not  connected  with  tfiat 
county  by  property  or  residence,  but  he 
had  frequent  communications  with  its  in- 
habitants, and  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
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there  carried  into  effect  in  a  manner  ihe 
most  cruel  and  oppressive.  In  the  Union 
of  Blomsgate,  an  ex  i^cio  guardian,  a 
magistrate  and  a  clergyman,  had  ceased  to 
attend  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  executed.  He  would 
not  mention  the  name;  but  he  was  posi- 
tive oF  the  fact  being  so,  from  the  de- 
clarations made  to  him.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  of  the  names  being  in  the  same 
handwriting.  It  was  very  probable  that 
that  might  be  eo,  or  that  there  might  be 

Lord  Holland  bad  no  hesitation  id 
saying,  that  if  a  great  number  of  names 
were  affixed  to  the  petition  by  persons  not, 
bearing  those  names,  the  petition  could  not 


be  f. 


I'cd. 


Earl  5fanAope  said,  he  had  been  informed 
and  instructed,  that  uo  name  was  affixed 
to  this  petition  without  the  authority  of 

the  parties. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing  by  whom  the  noble  Earl  had  been  so 
instructed.  If  the  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented by  a  noble  Lord  connected  with  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  or  if  the  tioble  Eail 
had  presented  any  petition  from  his  own 
county,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  make  that  inquiry.  But  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  noble  Lords  should  be 
so  forward  in  giving  testimony  regarding 
counties  with  which  they  were  in  no  way 
connected. 

Earl  Stanhope  had  the  full  authority  of 
the  person  who  delivered  those  petitions 
to  him.  He  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  the  name;  the  gentleman  was  a 
person  of  high  respectability. 

The  Duke  of  lUckmond  considered  that 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  detract  from 
the  importance  of  petitions,  and  lessen 
the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  House 
and  the  public,  than  any  laxity  of  practice 
in  the  annexation  of  signatures.  The 
custom  of  affixing  marks  where  the  person 
could  not  sign  his  name  was  admissible, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Lewin,  and 
the  getters-up  of  petitions  against  the 
New  Poor  Law,  to  invent  a  new  mode, 
and  set  on  foot  a  manufactory  of  them  in 
London. 

Lord  Holland  had  no  hesitation  tn 
sayins,  that  if,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  it  had  been  signed  by  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  and  their  signatures 
were  false — 

Earl  Stanhope. — No,  no,  not  false — 
irregular. 
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Lord  HoUand  said,  if  there  was  no 
falsity  when  another  man  put  down  a  dif- 
ferent signature  from  his  own,  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Even  a 
petition  signed  by  the  chairman  of  a  meet- 
mg  of  which  all  the  members  were  una- 
nimous in  opinion,  was  received  only  as 
the  petition  of  the  individual.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  House  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  genuine  signatures, 
without  instituting  an  examination  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  not  a  popular 
petition  at  all.  A  man  might- write  any 
number  of  names  in  this  way  in  his  study. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  called  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  to  the  names  of 
•«  William  Gurling,'*  "  George  Curling," 
"James  Gurling,"  and  •*  William  Gurlin  g " 
again,  which  were  all  found  in  one  sheet  of 
the  Suffolk  petition,  and  again  to  the 
repetition  of  the  very  same  names  in  the 
same  order  in  another  sheet  of  it,  all  in 
the  same  handwriting. 

Petition  rejected. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  14,  1838. 

MmuTBS*]  PetitioDi  presented.  By  the  Attornry-Gs- 
NsiiAL,  from  Edinbiugh.  by  Mr..  Howaiu>»  leveiml, 
from  Carliite,  and  other  places,  by  Mr.  Sanpoeo, 
from  Long  Sutton,  Yeovil,  and  several  other  places, 
by  Mr.  Oro,  from  a  parish  In  Northumberland. 
by  Mr.  Pbasb,  from  several  places  in  Lancashire  and 
Somerset,  and  from  the  dty  of  Bath,  and  by  Mr.  Hxim- 
lit,  from  Ashton-under-Line,  and  Altringham,  fbr  the 
Immediate  Abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship^— By  Mr. 
HnroLSY,  from  SL  MarganCs  and  St.  John's  Weatmins- 
tcr,  paying  that  Public  Houses  may  be  kept  closed  till  I 
o'clock  on  Sundays. — Dy  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  from 
Lay  Impropriators  (Ireland),  against  the  Irish  Tithe  Reso- 
lutioas.-«By  Mr.  Bainbs,  from  a  place  in  Yorkshire,  and 
by  Sir  W.  HaATUoora,  from  a  place  in  Hampshire,  for 
the  better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Mr.  Chai#< 
MCRB,  from  dilftrent  parishes  in  the  county  of  Forfhr, 
in  fhvour  of  a  reduction  of  the  nte  of  Postage,  and 
against  any  further  Endowment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  from  Arbroath,  against  the  Corn-laws. — By  Sir  E. 
CoDRiMOKnt,  ft«n  Dievooport,  In  Avour  of  a  Penny 
PosL— By  Mr.  Palkrr,  from  three  parishes  in  Essex, 
that  Ecdesiastical  Revenues  be  ai^lied  to  Church  pur- 
poses.—By  Mr.  S.  O'Brirn,  fjrom  Infirmaries,  and  other 
bodies  InLtmeviA,  fbr  a  good  Medical  Charities  BilL 

TiTHBS  (Irbj.iAnd).J  On  the  motion 
of  Lord  John  Russell  the  Order  of  the 
Day  was  read  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
resolutions  respecting  Irish  Tithes. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the 
Speaker  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  I 
rise  to  move,  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair.  It  was  my  original  intention  in 
doing  so  to  refrain  from  saying  a  single 


word,  and  to  have  reserved  what  I  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject  for  the  Committee. 
My  object  then  would  have  been  to  ex- 
plain as  fully  as  I  could  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  the  measure 
which  I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  intro- 
duce on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland. 
Sir,  I  should  have  done  this,  with  every 
wish  on  my  part  to  state  the  nature  of 
those  resolutions  in  a  manner  that  should, 
in  my  opinion,  entitle  them  to  be  favour- 
ably considered  by  the  Committee ;  but 
that  should  give  room  for  throwing  out 
suggestions^  and  for  offering  amendments 
which  might  have  had  the  effect  of  indu- 
cing the  House  to  alter  or  modify  the 
measure.  That  was  the  plan  which  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself.  I  am  now,  however, 
compelled  to  adopt  a  different  course.  It 
has  pleased  the  Gentlemen  opposite  to  say, 
that  they  will  not  ^lermit  us  to  go  at  once 
into  the  Committee,  wheire  a  member  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  entitled  to  do 
so,  might  make  a  detailed  statement  and 
explanation  of  the  intention  of  that  Go- 
vernment. It  has  pleased  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  give  notice  that  they  mean  to 
interpose  another  question,  to  raise  a  de- 
bate and  produce  a  division,  before  allow- 
ing the  resolutions  to  which  I  have  ad. 
verted  to  be  considered  in  a  Committee. 
Sir,  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  course  in  the 
way  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  met. 
I  am  ready  at  once,  and  in  moving  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee, to  describe  the  general  purpose  and 
extent  of  the  resolutions  which  the  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  called  upon  to  affirm. 
For  I  think  it  would  not  be  fair,  either 
towards  the  House  or  towards  ourselves, 
if,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  allow 
the  House  to  enter  upon  a  debate  upon  the 
question  without  an  explanation  on  their 
part  of  what  they  conceive  the  merits  of 
that  question  to  be.  Sir,  with  regard  to 
the  proposition  which  is  to  be  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  North 
Devonshire,  a  proposition  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  has,  no  doubt,  been 
instigated  by  his  diocesan— *with  re^rd  to 
that  right  hon.  Baronet's  proposition,  I 
shall,  iS^ter  I  make  the  explanation  which 
I  have  promised,  consider  it  in  two  points 
of*  view.  I  shall  consider  it  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object  of  producing  discord  and 
bitterness  of  feeling  among  us,  and  pre^ 
venting  the  dispassionate  settlement  of  th^ 
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question  of  titlies  in  Ireland.  I 
consider  it  in  another  point  of 
aliall  consider  how  far  such  a  course  is  con- 
formable to,  or  consistent  with,  the  pro- 
fessions which  have  been  made  by  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  with  respect  to  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  general  pur- 
pose and  extent  of  the  resolutions  which  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  propose. 
And  on  this  occasion  I  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  stating  once  more  the 
opinions  which  I  entertain,  and  which  I 
have  already  repeatedly  stated  respecting 
the  Church  of    Ireland.      Because    those 

r'  lions  haye  been  alluded  to  here  and 
where ;  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  been  alluded  to  clearly  shows 
that  they  have  been  completely  misunder- 
stood, or  wilfully  misrepresented.  Sir, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  I 
have  ever  considered  a  very  peculiar  one ; 
and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
peculiarity  of  that  condition  must  neces- 
sarily influence  all  legislation  respecting  it. 
J  must  first  consider  what  the  general 
argument  is  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England.  I  must 
consider  in  what  way  the  rights  of  that 
Church  have  been  defended ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  rightfully  defended,  I  will  then 
put  this  statement  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  Among  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  is  Warburton ;  and, 
although  his  theory  is  somewhat  fanciful 
and  imaginary,  it  is  one  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  best  upon  the  subject.  War- 
burton  says,  that  there  are  certain  benefits 
derived  by  the  Church  from  its  alliance 
with  the  State;  and  certain  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  State  from  its  alliance  with 
the  Church.  Foremost  among  the  advan- 
tages which  Warburton  states  the  Church 
to  derive  from  its  union  with  the  State, 
are,  a  public  endowment  for  its  ministers, 
a  ^are  in  the  legislation  of  the  empire, 
and  being  intrusted  with  a  Jurisdiction, 
enforced  by  civil  co-active  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  Warburton  states,  that  the 
State  derives  from  the  Church  this  great 
advantage — that  the  Church  is  h  submdiary 
power  that  gives  a  sanction  to  morality 
and  enforces  the  precepts  of  religion,  and 
thus  induces  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  subdue  those  passions  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  civil  magistmtc  to  punish. 
Now,  Sir,  if  we  compare  this  system 
with  the  present  conditioa  of  the  Church 


the  Church  is  complied  with  by  the  State, 
on  the  other  side  the  Church  is  unable 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
State,  It  cannot  enforce  among  the  people 
the  doctrines  of  morality,  and  the  precepts 
of  religion,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive,them  from  such  hands.  I  will,  how- 
ever, state  the  utility  of  this  influence  oa 
the  part  of  the  Chunih,  not  upon  mere  ab- 
stract authority.  I  will  quote  words  which 
have  been  represented  as  having  been  ut- 
tered by  the  Archbishopof  Canterbury,  the 
primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  1  have  found  these  words 
stated  to  have  been  delivered  by  him ;  and 
as  I  quote  them,  and  express  my  con- 
currence with  them,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  I  entirely  adopt  them.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said,  "What  were 
churches  instituted  for,  except  for  the  good 
of  the  people — except  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare and  temporal  advantage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population  ?  For  these  two 
things  could  not  he  separated ;  all  that 
contributed  most  to  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, the  increase  of  virtue,  the  extension 
of  morality,  the  diminution  of  vice,  and  the 
suppression  of  crime,  must  always  stand 
upon  the  basis  of  religion."  Tluit  being 
the  ground  upon  which,  according  to  so 
high  an  authority,  a  Church  establishment 
connected  with  the  State,  ought  to  stand, 
I  say  again,  that  however  applicable  that 
description  may  be  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  England,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
where,  however  well  inclined  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  may  be,  to  inculcate  the 
ippression  of  crime  and  the  diminution  of 
ce,  the  difference  of  religious  faith  be- 
tween them  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  renders  the  inculcation  of  such  doc- 
trines from  their  hands  totally  useless,  and 
in  some  cases  impracticable.  I  may  give 
some  examples  (though  they  have  been 
often  quoted),  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  little  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land can  have  the  influence  to  which  I  have 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  appears  by  the  last  census,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  in  round  numbers,  is 
upwards  of  eight  millions;  that  six  mil- 
lions and  a  hdf  are  Roman  Catholics,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Presbyterians, 
and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand 
membm  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
greater  port  of  the  members  of  this  Estalj^ 
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lishmeoty  are  in  one  of  the  four  ecclesias- 
tical provinces  of  Ireland.  In  the  province 
of  Armagh^  there  are  more  than  500^000 
members  of  the  Church  Establishment.  In 
the  diocese  of  Cashel  and  Derry,  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  number  3,408,000,  the 
whole  number  of  Protestants  is  but  1 50,470. 
In  Cashel,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  po- 
pulation are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Tuam, 
ninety- six  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  diocese  of  Derry, 
containing  a  population  of  9^,000,  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  are 
but  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  in  number. 
Yet  they  are  not  without  endowments.  It 
appears,  that  there  are  forty-one  benefices 
without  a  single  Protestant ;  and  ninety- 
nine  with  only  from  one  to  twenty.  There 
are  many  other  benefices  in  which  there  is 
a  very  small  number  of  Protestants,  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics.  I 
say,  then,  give  to  the  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,any  benefit  you 
please,  ^ve  them  credit  for  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  their  duties  (although,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  neither  glebe  house  nor 
church),  their  differing  in  faith  from  the 
people  must  be  in  the  way  of  their  useful, 
nesi.  I  say,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
furnishes  a  singular  example  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  a  country  in  three  parts  out 
of  four  of  which  that  Established  Church 
is  in  a  small  minority;  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  lessons  given  by  the  ministers  of  that 
Established  Church  can  reach  the  heart, 
or  influence  the  conduct,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Sir,  I  have  been  partly 
induced  to  make  this  statement,  because 
when  I  have  declared  more  than  once  in 
this  House  my  determination,  in  any 
vote  that  I  should  give,  to  support  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  I  have 
been  taunted  with  not  placing  that  sup- 
port on  the  ground  of  the  advantages 
given  to  the  Protestant  religion  by  the 
Church  Establishment.  It  does,  I  own, 
appear  to  me,  that  if  we  were  to  consider 
solely  and  exclusively  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  it  might  be 
a  very  doubtful  question,  how  far  the 
Church  Establishment  in  that  country,  in 
its  present  form,  can  conduce  to  the  pro- 
motion of  that  religion.  But,  Sir,  there 
are  other  grounds  on  which  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  support  that  establishment| 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  case  which 
has  so  frequently  been  put  by  those  who 
are  totally  hostile  to  the  Church,  namely, 


the  case  of  Scotland ;  in  which,  upon  the 
Revolution,  you  at  once  gave  up  your  own 
Established  Church,  and  converted  that 
Establishment  into  one  more  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feelings  of  the  people,  by 
that  means,  producing  peace  and -concord. 
In  Scotland,  not  only  were  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion ;  but  there  was  not  that  great  dif- 
ference between  them  and  any  great  pro- 
portion of  the  classes  holding  property,  and 
having  instruction  and  education,  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  the  harmonious 
agreement  of  the  latter  in  the  Presbyterian 
forms  of  worship.  But,  in  Ireland,  not 
only  is  there  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  also  a  vast  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions,  and  of 
others,  whose  importance  cannot  be  denied, 
who  are  attached  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  by  whom  anything  that  could  be  con- 
sidered, as  at  all  tending  to  overturn  the 
Established  Church  would  be  looked  upon 
as  placing  them  in  a  state  of  political  in- 
feriority to  their  fellow-countrymen.  i\nd, 
besides  that,  we  must  recollect,  that  the 
Act  of  Union  made  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment a  part  of  the  Church  £stab« 
lishment  of  England.  From  these  consi- 
derations. Sir,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  anomalous  as  the  state  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is,  peculiar  as  is  its 
position,  differing  as  it  does  from  any  other 
Establi^ed  Church  recorded  in  history,  or 
at  present  existing  in  the  world,  yet  that 
any  measure  involving  the  destruction  of 
that  Church,  would  involve  a  breach  in  the 
Act  of  Union,  endangering  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  considering  how  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Act  of  Union  has 
passed  into  the  law  of  the  land,  probably 
occasioning  such  a  rent  in  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  these  realms,  that  I 
think  the  Church  of  England  would  suffer 
deeply  from  such  a  measure.  But  when  I 
say  this,  I  feel  obliged  again  to  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  England.  I 
may  say.  Sir,  to  the  people  of  Ireland — *'  It 
is  for  your  advantage,  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Ireland,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Union  should  be  maintained  ;  and  that  you 
should  continue  to  form  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Your  general  advantage  will 
greatly  outweigh  the  particular  hard- 
ships you  may  complain  of  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  your  country."  But  while 
I  consider  this  to  be  a  just  argument,  I 
cannot  expect,  I  do  not  expect,  that  it  will 
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ever  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have 
earnestly,  steadilyi  and  at  all  times  endea- 
voured,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  con- 
ciliate Irish  interests,  and  to  involve  Irish 
affections  in  objects  connected   with   the 
Established  Church,  in  order  to  provide  for 
that  Church  an  additional  security.     It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  resolutions  which 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  North 
Devonshire,  is  about  to  impugn,  seemed  to 
me,  while  they  were  calculated  to  afford 
som6  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
to  show  that  there  was  at  least  one  part  of 
the  endowments   of  that    Church  which 
might  be  applied  for  the  general  welfare 
ana  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  religious  per- 
suasion.    But  measures  founded  on  those 
resolutions  have  never  met  with  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament,  although  they  have 
passed  this  House.     I  now  come.  Sir,  to 
explain  the  measure  which,  I  think,  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  a  great  degree  tend  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  afibrds  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  that  country  complete  security. 
In  explaining  this  measure  I  will  at  once 
state,  that  it  is  totally  different  from  the 
representations  which  have  been  made  of  it 
in  resolutions  and  in  decisions  which  have 
been  come  to  by  various    bodies.     It  ap- 
pears by  those  resolutions  and  decisions  that 
many  persons  have  taken  a  totally  erro- 
neous view  of  its  provisions,  and  founded 
their  objections  on  matters  which  really  do 
not  belong  to  the  measure.     With  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  this  measure  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing,  because  it  has  been 
frequently  before  the  House,  and  has,  as  I 
think,  in   principle  never  met  with  any 
opposition.     It  is  that  part  which  goes  to 
convert  the  present  tithe  composition  into 
a  rent  charge,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
deduction.    As  to  the  amount  of  deduction, 
I  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  difference  of 
opinion,  but   I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  deduc- 
tion itself.    The  next  resolution  I  have  to 
propose  contemplates,  on  the  expiration  of 
existing  interests,  the  conversion  of  that 
rent-charge,  by  redemption,  into  a  capital, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  or  rent- 
charges,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  the  eccle- 
siastical   Commissioners   may    think    best 
adapted  to   secure   its   investment.      The 
propositions  that  have  been  made  on  this 
subject  by  pei'sons  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  were  accompanied  by  other 
propositions,  which,  on  mature  considera- 


tion, I  cannot  recommend  to  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite,  in  1832,  pro* 
posed,  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject,  that  there  should 
be  a  redemption  of  the  rent-charge  or  tithe 
composition  at  sixteen  years'  purchase.   He 
then  said,  that  the  clergy,  who  had  had  a 
tithe  composition,  would  be  able  to  buy  land 
at  eighteen  years'  purchase,  thus  presuming 
that  they  would  gain  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  by  laying  out  their  capital  in  land. 
This  is  a  presumption  in  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  agree ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  himself  would  now  renew  it. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Launceston,  in 
1835,  proposed  another  mode  of  redemp- 
tion.    He  proposed  that  the  tithe  compo- 
sition should  be  reduced  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,    and    that   twenty  years'   purchase 
should  be  given  for  it.     He  proposed,  like- 
wise, that  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
up,  not  by  the  purchase  of  land  (according 
to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord),  but 
that   the  perpetuity   fund  of  the  Church 
temporalities  should  be  applied  to  make  up 
the  income  of  the  clergy.     Now,  Sir,  I 
cannot  recommend   the  adoption   of  that 
proposition  to  the  House ;  for  during  the 
whole  period  in  which   those  perpetuity 
funds  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Com. 
missioners,  so  far  from  showing  a  surplus 
they  have  constantly  exhibited  a  deficiency. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a   mere  delusion 
upon  the  clergy  to  look  to  that  fund  as  a 
means  of  making  up  their  income.     Well 
then.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  stato  of  the 
clergy,  in  proposing  my  reduction  I  have 
to  encounter  the  objection  which  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  proposition  endea- 
voured to  obviate,  but  in  my  opinion  not 
successfully.    There  must  be  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  income  of  the  clergy;  the 
exact  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to    calculate.     I  cannot  but  see,  that 
clergymen  obtaining   only  sixteen    years' 
purchase  must  be  great  losers :  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  &rce  it    upon  them.      I 
propose,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  interests  that  reduction  shall  take 
place.     But  I  consider  myself  bound  to 
provide  for  existing  interests.     And  yet,  if 
I  say  that  those  existing  interests  shall  be 
preserved  by  the  clergymen  continuing  to 
receive  the  tithe-composition,  I  shall   con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  the  contentions  and 
collisions  between  the  clergy  and  the  people 
>vhich  unhappily  have  too  often  occurred 
already.     I  propose,  therefore*  that  while 
there  is  a  security  for  the  future  in  the 
redemption  of  the  tithe,  there  shall  be  a 
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security  at  present  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
per  cent.,  making  the  State  the  guarantee 
for  that  sum.  So  far  as  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned there  can  he  no  objection  to  this 
plan.  I  propose  ultimately  to  reduce  the 
income;  hut  I  propose  to  reduce  it  less 
than  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Launces- 
ton.  Where  that  right  hon.  Member  gave 
1^500/.,  I  propose  to  give  1^600/.;  and  I 
also  propose  for  the  present  the  security  of 
the  State  guarantee.  I  thinks  Sir,  that  on 
neither  ground  can  any  objection  be  made 
to  this  proposition.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  pressing 
hard  on  the  clergy^  and  reducing  their  in- 
come unfairly ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
make  the  clergyman  a  stipendiary  of  the 
State.  It  is  for  these  reasons^  Sir,  that  I 
think  many  of  the  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  on  this  subject,  and  among 
others  the  petition  of  the  clergy  of  Lime- 
rick, are  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the 
proposed  measure.  The  petitioners  are 
apprehensive  that  they  are  to  be  made  de* 
pendent  on  the  annual  votes  of  this  House. 
It  will  not  be  so.  They  will  be  secured 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  without 
another  Act  of  Parliament  their  income 
cannot  be  effected.  If  they  consider  that 
it  is  exposed  to  any  danger,  or  to  any  spo- 
liation from  the  State,  I  provide  even  for 
that ;  for  I  provide,  that  the  clergyman  may 
obtain  redemption.  So  much  as  regards 
the  plan  as  it  affeefs  the  Church.  I  come 
now  to  that  part  of  it  which  affects  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  and  I  will  also  say,  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  because,  in  spite  of  some 
of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented 
upon  the  subject,  I  will  not  believe,  that 
the  general  body  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
are  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of,  and 
their  conHicts  with,  the  people  of  that 
country.  With  respect  to  the  people, 
this  is  their  present  condition.  They 
have  imbibed,  and  I  cannot  think  unnatu* 
rally  imbibed,  a  strong  sentiment  against 
the  payment  of  tithes.  This  sentiment,  in 
a  great  degree,  no  doubt,  they  imbibed  from 
their  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  his  flock,  ''  Your  hatred  of 
tithes  must  be  as  strong  as  your  love  of 
justice."  With  such  a  sentiment  instilled 
into  their  bosoms,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  were  it  not  that 
circumstances  have  of  late  been  favourable 
to  the  general  maintenance  of  tranquillity, 
we  should  have  seen  a  continuance  and  an 
aggravation  of  those  conflicts  between  the 


tithe.payers  and  the  tithe-collectors  which 
a  few  years  since  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence.  It  riiust  be  in  the  memory  of 
every  one  how  common  it  was,  not  many 
years  ago,  for  the  tithe-payers  to  assemble 
in  large  numbers  determined  to  resist  the 
law;  and  how  often  upon  such  occa- 
sions it  happened  that  they  came  into  colli- 
sion with  the  military  and  poliqe,  and  fre- 
quently extended  and  continued  their  re- 
sistance until  shots  were  fired  and  blood 
shed.  Now,  in  what  manner  does  the  plan 
suggested  by  Government  propose  to  re- 
medy the  evil }  It  proposes  to  effect  the 
remedy  in  this  way — that  in  future  that 
which  shall  be  asked  of  the  occupier — that 
which  shall  be  asked  even  of  the  person 
having  the  first  estate  of  inheritance — shall 
not  immediately  or  necessarily  go  to  form 
part  of  the  income  of  the  Church.  When 
the  clergyman  is  secured,  first,  by  receiving 
his  payment  from  the  State,  and  afterwards 
by  the  possession  of  property,  similar  to  any 
other  property  in  the  country,  the  motive 
to  resist  the  payment  of  rent-charge  will  be 
taken  away,  because  the  resistance  of  such 
a  charge  would  be  no  vindication  of  the 
principle  which  induced  the  people  to  op- 
pose the  obnoxious  demand,  seeing,  that  the 
payment  or  the  non-payment  of  it  would 
not,  in  its  result,  affect  the  income  of  the 
Church.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  one 
of  the  subsequent  resolutions,  that  the  pay. 
ments  to  be  made  out  of  these  rent-charges 
should  not  be  made  directly  to  the  Church, 
nor  be  merely  part  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
but  that  they  should  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
payments  connected  with  the  civil  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  If  they  are  payments 
connected  with  the  civil  Government  of 
Ireland,  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  at  least, 
by  reasonable  men,  that  so  far  as  physical 
resistance  is  concerned,  that  so  far  as  those 
dreadful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  massacre 
are  concerned,  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  I 
repeat,  that  these  payments  will  ever  lead 
to  such  results.  I  will  state  some  of  the 
payments  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
made  out  of  this  fund.  It  is  proposed,  that,  to 
the  constabulary  force  of  Ireland,  160,000/. 
should  be  paid ;  that  to  the  Dublin  police 
20,000/L  a-year  should  be  paid;  and  that 
70,000/.  a-year  should  be  paid  towards  the 
expense  of  criminal  informations.  It  is  fur- 
ther proposed,  instead  of  continuing  merely  a 
sum  of  50,000/.  by  annual  votes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  that  hereafter  100,000/. 
shall  be  reserved  upon  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  be  paid  out  of  this  source  of  revenue,  for 
the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland.     That 
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income  at  present  would  be  collected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Woods  and  ForesU ;  it  would 
be  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  StKte, 
and  would  be  payable  like  any  other  sums 
which  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
Government.  If  it  were  thought  better 
that  it  should  be  made  payable  to  the  treo- 
Eurers  of  counties,  instead  of  to  the  officers 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  that  mode  might 
be  adopted.  It  would  not,  in  any  respect, 
interfere  with  the  general  character  of  the 
arrangement,  or  with  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  wished  to  conduct  it.  There 
would  likewise  be  a  sum — it  is  impossible 
to  state  exactly  what  it  would  be — perhaps 
40,000/.  B-year,  arising  from  the  conversion 
of  the  rent-charges  Into  capital ;  and  in  that 
case  my  opinion  is,  that  Parliament  ought 
to  devote  that  sum  likewise  to  local  charities 
in  Ireland.  And  I  must  say,  that  the  more 
farliament  does  towards  the  extension  of 
education  in  Ireland,  the  more  will  it  be 
performing  its  duty  towards  that  country. 
With  respect  to  education  in  Ireland,  un. 
necessary  as  it  is  for  me  to  enforce 
the  propriety  of  a  grant  for  that  purpose, 
yet  I  mult  state,  that  I  have  always  looked 
upon  the  question  of  education  for  all 
cusses  in  that  country,  proposed  as  it  was 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  after- 
wards carried  into  efiect — much  more  satis< 
factorily,  I  confess,  than  I  bad  antidpated 
— I  have  always  looked  upon  the  question 
one  of  far  deeper  importance  than  that  of 
education  in  any  other  country ;  and  I  look 
at  it  as  of  so  much  importance,  partly  be- 
cause, being  afiiendtoanestablishedChurch, 
I  believe,  that  in  Ireland,  the  people  cannot 
ofibrd  to  part  with  the  advantages  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  that  kind.  It  was  stated,  and 
stated  truly,  by  a  Member  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  in  Ireland  you  have 
Church  connected  with  the  State,  but  not 
connected  with  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  you  have  also  a  Church  connected  with 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  not  con 
nected  with  the  Slate.  I  do  not  antidpatt 
although  many  may  think  it  desirable,  that 
the  clergy  who  are  not  now  connected  with 
the  State,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  clergy,  would  be  connected 
with  the  State,  according  to  the  resolution 
which  was  once  passed  lu  this  House.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  well  remembered,  that 
there  was  once  a  resolution  passed  by  this 
House,  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  I  know  not  whether  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Thomas  Acland),  when  he  has 
^cceeded  in  rescinding  our  resolutions,  will 
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that  the  resolution  to  which  I 
just  referred,  should  be  rescinded;  but 
with  regard  to  any  plan  or  scheme  of  that 
kind — with  regard  to  any  euggestion  for 
connecting  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  with  the  Slate,  whatever 
any  person  may  think  of  its  policy  or  rc». 
sonableness,  I  imagine  that  no  person,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
considering  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
England,  considering  the  opinions  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  considering,  in  the 
last  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  laity,  I  imagine  that  no 
person  considering  these  things,  will  think 
it  apian  likely  soon  to  be  accomplished.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  there  is 
no  chance,  or  scarcely  any  chance,  of  our 
seeing  such  a  connection  established  be* 
tween  the  State  and  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  the  country.  Then,  I  say,  that 
by  means  of  education  you  may  supply,  in 
some  degree,  the  defect  (as  I  consider  it)  of 
not  having  an  established  Church  connected 
with  the  majority  of  the  people.  You  may 
have  men  o£  iostruction — men  versed  in 
knowledge — menablelo  teach,  who  shall  not 
Inspire  thejealousy  of  any  class — whocanin- 
culcate  the  common  roots  of  religion,  and  en. 
force  the  usual  precepts  of  morality,  without 
being'exposedCothehosiilityof  pcrsonsof  any 
sect  or  persuasion.  I  think,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Ireland, 
that  the  extension  of  education,  that  the 
providing  a  sufficient  inaome  for  a  body  of 
well  instructed  schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  is 
an  object  more  important  to  the  state  in 
that  country  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  than  it  would  be, 
probably,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
I  will  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  the 
resolutions  that  I  have  to  propose.  You 
have  in  them,  on  the  one  hand,  an  income 
secured  to  the  dergy,  and  the  means  of  re- 
demption placed  within  your  reach  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  total  separa- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  the 
income  of  the  clergy  from  topics  of  inflam- 
mation or  disOintent.  By  these  resolutions 
you  provide  certainly  for  the  clergy,  you 
provide  in  a  great  measure  for  the  feeling 
of  the  people,  atid  you  provide  also  for  the 
complete  avoidance  of  those  occasions  upon 
which  a  person  may  think  he  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  resist  a  payment  to  which  he 
is  bound  in  law.  These  advantages  seem 
to  me  to  be  no  slight  ones.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  measures  before  Parliament,  of 
the  many  and  great  difiGcu-ties  that  have 
existed,  I  should  think  that  by  canying 
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these  resolutions,  and  by  founding  mea- 
sures upon  tbem^  you  would^  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,  further  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  1  should  say,  further,  that  you 
would  promote  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Constitution.  I  will  even  go  further, 
and  say,  that  this,  adopted  some  time  since, 
would  have  been  a  final  and  perpetual  settle- 
ment ;  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
never  feel  any  discontent  with  respect  to 
the  income  of  the  Church,  even  though  it 
should  never  be  diminished.  But  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  say,  that  this  or  any  mea- 
sure which  can  be  proposed,  and  is  likely  to 
pass  through  Parliament,  can  have  that 
effect  now,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  not  long  ago.  I  cannot  forget,  that 
the  enforcement  by  the  strict  process  of  ihe 
law  of  the  utmost  views  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  sending  hundreds  of  persons  to  prison, 
that  the  exposing  many  to  die  in  prison, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  injurious  nature 
of  the  proceedings  adopted  towards  them, 
that  the  many  conflicts  which  have  taken 
place  may  have  raised  among  the  people  of 
Ireland  a  painful  and  bitter  feeling,  which 
even  hereafter  may  induce  them  still  to 
protest  against  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Having  stated  thus  much 
with  respect  to  the  resolutions,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  what  I  have  lately  seen  has 
made  me  much  less  sanguine  than  I  was 
formerly  that  they  would  form  the  founda. 
tion  of  a  successful  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land seems  to  show  that  they  are  determined 
rather  to  continue  this  agitation — rather  to 
maintain  the  present  state  of  things,  than 
to  agree  to  any  equitable  settlement  of 
the  question.  I  think  that  they  very 
much  mistake,  or  very  much  underrate  the 
advantages  they  might  have  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  we  pro- 
posed— first,  from  the  due  enforcement  of 
the  law ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  political 
tranquillity  which  has  of  late  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  I  think  that  they  did  not  dwell 
enough  upon  these  circumstances  when  they 
threw  away  all  hope  and  chance  of  making 
an  accommodation  in  order  to  rest  upon 
what  some  of  them  call  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  law.  In  one  of  the  petitions  which 
they  have  recently  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  subject,  they  declared,  as  if 
that  were  a  great  concession,  that  they  were 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  give  up 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  income.  Singular 
this,  that  they  should  give  such  an  exact 
measure  of  the  value  of  peace.  Singular, 
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surely,  that  these  Christian  clergymen 
should  exactly  decide,  that  peace  in  Ireland 
is  worth  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  income. 
In  fact,  the  concession  they  would  make  is 
not  even  so  much  as  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
their  income,  because,  according  to  the  act 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  in 
cases  where  the  tithe  is  easy  of  collection 
the  landlord  may  take  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  pay  it,  minus  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  the 
clergyman;  therefore,  according  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  wherever  tithes 
are  easy  of  collection,  wherever  the  change 
proposed  would  cause  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  the  landlord  would 
be  able  to  enforce  the  full  payment.  In 
what  cases  then  would  the  fifteen  per  cent, 
be  actually  given  up  ?  In  those  cases  only 
where  the  tithe  was  difficult  of  collection  ; 
where  the  landlord  had  not  taken  it  upon 
himself;  and  where  the  clergymen  would 
be  gainers  and  not  losers  by  the  substi- 
tution, of  a  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  place  of  their  present  loss.  [^'  No, 
noi"^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op« 
posite,  seems  to  contradict  my  statement. 
Does  he  contradict  this,  that  the  land- 
lord can  take  upon  himself  the  collection 
of  the  tithe,  and  pay  it,  with  a  de- 
duction of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  the  clergy- 
man ?  [Mr.  Goulbum : — When  the  leases 
fall  in.]  True,  but  those  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  greatest  difficulties  take  place. 
The  cases  in  which  the  lease  is  given  in, 
and  in  which  the  occupier  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  tithe,  are  the  cases  in  which  the  great- 
est difficulties  are  constantly  arising.  Bot 
at  all  events,  this  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  representing 
the  clergy ,  and  acting  in  behalf  of  the  clergy, 
sent  down  a  bill  to  us  in  which  a  diminu- 
tion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  made  in 
the  income  of  the  dergy;  yet  there  are 
now  men  in  Ireland,  Christian  clergymen, 
who  say  that  the  utmost  that  they  will  do 
for  the  sake  of  peace  is  to  consent  to  a  di« 
minution  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  no  more, 
in  the  amount  of  their  income.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  these  unreasonable  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland — that  this  insensibility 
on  their  part  to  the  evils  of  a  protracted 
contest  with  the  people,  makes  me  far  less 
sanguine  than  I  formerly  was  as  to  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  any  accommodation 
or  compromise  upon  the  subject.  Every 
body  on  both  sides  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament must  concur  in  regretting  the  ex- 
orbitance of  the  clergy  upon  this  subject ; 
but  beyond  that->-beyond  the  exorbitance 
2Q 
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and  obstinacy  of  the  clergy>  there  is  the 
notice  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite^ 
which,  according  to  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  Friends,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  legislation  upon  the 
question  of  tithes  and  of  Church  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  Let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  notice  has  been 
given — to  the  circumstances  which  have 
preceded  the  debate  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. In  the  year  1836  we  sent  up  a 
Tithe  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  which 
was  returned  materially  altered.  Those 
alterations  we  refused  to  assent  to,  and 
the  bill  was  thrown  out.  In  the  same  year 
we  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
respecting  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ire- 
land. That  bill,  I  will  not  say  was  altered, 
but  was  totally  disfigured  in  the  other 
House  of  Parhament.  The  whole  prin- 
ciple of  it  was  subverted.  We  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  principle  of  creating 
(if  you  will)  popular  corporations  in  Ire- 
land. That  principle  was  resisted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  consequence  that 
bill  also  was  lost.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  Session  of  1836*  a  result  which  gave, 
in  the  first  place,  great  disappointment  to 
those  in  Ireland  who  looked  to  a  settlement 
of  these  questions,  and  which  in  tbe  second 
place  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
character  and  authority  of  Parliament. 
Whether  men  attacked  the  majority  in  this 
House  for  what  they  termed  its  unreason- 
able proposals,  or  whether  they  attacked 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  as  being  an 
hereditary  body  unfit  to  legislate  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  m  either  way 
the  character  and  authority  of  Parliament 
suffered  in  public  estimation.  And  such 
discussions  amongst  the  public,  whether 
they  have  ended  in  derogating  from  the 
authority  of  this  House,  or  whether  they 
have  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  reputa. 
tion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
could  not  but  have  been  attended  with 
danger  to  the  mixed  constitution  of  this 
country.  In  1837  other  measures  were 
proposed,  the  first  of  which,  I  think,  was 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill.  Seeing 
the  evil  which  had  already  occurred — see- 
ing that  which  I  thought  might  still  occur, 
I  stated,  in  proposing  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Bill  in  1837,  that  we  considered 
it  a  vital  question  to  the  Government,  and 
that  we  could  not  go  on  proposing  it  from 
year  to  year  unless  we  saw  some  chance 
that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  legis. 
late  upon  it.     When  I  stated,  that  it  was 


perfectly  competent  —  not  certainly  for 
those  in  this  House  who  formed  the  mL 
nority,  but  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
us  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
who  formed  the  large  majority  of  that 
assembly — to  say,  that  they  insisted  upon 
the  abolition  of  corporations  in  Ireland, 
and  that  they  would  either  reject  our  bill 
altogether,  or  introduce  provisions  into  it 
totally  inconsistent  with  tbe  existence  of 
popular  corporations.  The  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding,  as  every  body  must  have 
known  at  the  time,  would  have  been  either 
the  immediate  resignarion  of  the  Ministry, 
or  the  proposition  of  such  measures  to  as- 
certain the  decided  sense  of  the  people 
upon  the  question  as  could  not  then  have 
been  adopted.  We  should  then  have  ten* 
dered  advice  to  the  Crown  which  would 
not  have  been  accepted,  and  in  that  way 
again  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  was 
the  certain  consequence.  I  do  not  speak 
merely  of  what,  would  probably  have  hap- 
pened, but  of  what  actually  did  happen, 
when  I  state  that  there  was  not  a  single 
member  of  the  cabinet  who  did  not  think 
that,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  either 
immediately  to  tender  our  resignation,  or 
to  proceed  to  some  steps  by  which  that 
measure  might  have  some  chance  and  pros- 
pect  of  being  carried  without  further  loss 
of  time.  However,  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  us  did  not  choose  to  take  that 
line  of  conduct.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  had  the  whole  course  before 
them,  and  would  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  submitting  whatever  measures  they 
thought  proper  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. They  would  have  stood  undoubt- 
edly upon  the  ground  of  refusing  popular 
corporations  to  Ireland ;  they  would  have 
gone  to  issue  with  this  House  upon  that 
question,  but  they  would  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage, as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  of 
proposing  such  other  measures  as  in  their 
judgment  they  might  deem  most  beneficial 
to  the  country.  They  did  not  take  that 
course ;  but  after  the  bill  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  other  House  they  proposed  once,  or 
I  believe  twice,  that  the  consideration  of 
it  should  be  deferred  until  certain  other 
bills  which  were  in  progress  here  should 
also  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Lords. 
The  language  of  our  opponents  in  this 
House  was  of  a  similar  nature,  implying, 
that  when  the  Tithe  Bill  should  be  settled, 
corporations  upon  the  same  popular  basis 
as  those  established  in  England  and  Scot- 
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knd  should  not  be  denied  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  That  was  the  effect  and  amount 
of  their  declarations,  Every  rumour  of 
conyersation  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  language  which  they  held  in  Parlia- 
ment. £very  whisper  in  the  street,  every 
public  declaration  in  the  House,  alike  an- 
nounced, that  propositions  were  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  upon  which  all  sides 
could  agree  without  any  derogation  of  the 
honour  of  Parliament.  All  these  rumours, 
all  these  hints,  all  these  statements,  seem 
to  have  been  confirmed  on  the  29th  of 
June,  18d7>  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
stated  what  his  intentions  were  with  re- 
spect to  the  principal  measures  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  was 
viewed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  this 
light:—' 

*^  It  was  not  his  iDtention  to  enter  into  any 
argument  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations  fiill.  In  former  discussions  with 
respect  to  this  bill  he  had  stated  his  objection 
to  it ;  not  as  to  itself  alone,  but  as  connected 
with  other  Irish  measures.  lie  still  retained 
the  same  objections.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion  of  all  these  bills,  by 
bringing  them  to  an  amicable  termination. 
He  earnestly  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tithe  question,  which  was  introduced  seven 
years  ago.  It  was  also  his  wish,  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  a  provision 
for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  He  was  desirous  to 
see  the  corporation  question  settled,  when  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  carrying  out 
the  other  questions  connected  with  it.  He 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion that  now  occurred  on  these  questions 
from  year  to  year  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  he  could  assure  the  noble  Viscount,  that 
if  in  the  next  Parliament  they  should  meet  in 
the  same  relative  positions,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  concur  with  him  on  all  those  subjects 
in  any  reasonable  measure  the  noble  Viscount 
might  introduce  for  their  6nal  and  satisfactory 
settlement."* 

This  declaration  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  It  contains  many  things  of 
which  the  last  is  not  the  least  important. 
It  declares,  in  the  first  place,  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
enter  candidly  and  fairly  upon  a  setUement 
of  the  three  great  Irish  questions  of  tithes, 
poor-laws,  and  municipal  corporations. 
That  is  important ;  but  in  the  next  place 
it  declares,  that  the  noble  Duke  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of 

*  Hansard  (third  series)  vol.  xxxviii.  p. 
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such  measures  with  the  view  to  their  final 
adjustment,  whilst  Lord  Melbourne  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
I  can  conceive,  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  ttobert  Peel)  opposite  had  said, 
''  I  am  ready  to  agree  to  measures  upon 
this  subject  which  shall  lead  to  the  settle- 
ment of  them,"  it  would  be  remarked  that 
the  proposition  to  be  entertained  was,  that 
if  the  present  administration  would  yield 
to  his  suggestion  he  would  make  proposi- 
tions in  conformity  with  his  opinions,  his 
views,  and  his  sentiments  upon  these  ques* 
tions,  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  Par- 
liamcnt  and  the  country.  But  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  did  not  say  that.  He  said, 
'Mvith  the  noble  Lord,"  meaning  Lord 
Melboume»  "  in  his  present  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  ar-* 
rangement  upon  these  din>uted  questions." 
Now,  if  he  had  added  a  few  words  to  that 
declaration,  and  those  words  had  been  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest — if  he  had  said, 
**  But  I  have  one  proposition  to  make  more 
— namely,  that  the  declarations  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Melbourne)  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  commencement  of 
his  administration  shall  be  repudiated,  and 
the  resolutions  which  were  oome  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  rescinded.*' 
If  the  noble  Duke  had  said  that,  he  would 
at  once  have  provoked  this  answer  from 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Crovem- 
ment :  ''  It  is  true  that  you  have  made 
these  proposals,  but  you  couple  with  them 
conditions  inconsistent  with  our  principles 
— ^inconsistent  with  our  honour,  and  upon 
such  terms  I  cannot  propose  any  measures 
upon  these  subjects.*'  It  is  owing  to  the 
concealment  of  those  conditions — condi- 
tions which  I  say  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  our  principles  and  our  honour, 
that  our  opponents  have  been  able  to  go 
on  from  that  time  to  this  in  the  course  I 
shall  presently  describe.  In  the  first  place 
I  ask,  was  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  given  with  their  assent  and 
authority,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  was  not, 
they  ought  immediately  to  have  declared  a 
difierence  of  opinion.  If  it  was,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  could  be,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1837  they  could  propose 
certain  propositions  of  arrangement,  and 
at  the  same  time  conceal  or  hide  that 
which  they  knew  we  could  never 
agree  to,  and  to  which  it  was  impos- 
sible that  our  assent  could  be  obtained. 
I  say  this  because  we  have  acted  upon  the 
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strength  of  the  declarations  made  hy  our 
opponents  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  upon  the  assurance,  as  I 
may  say,  which  was  generally  understood, 
that  any  propositions  that  were  to  he  made 
should  be  propositions  that  we  might  con- 
sistently support.     Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  last  Session,  when  the  measures  with 
regard  to  Ireland  were  to  be  considered,  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, acting  upon  the  faith  of  the  assur- 
ances he  had  received,  urged  upon  me  this 
proposition.     He  said,    ''it  would  not  be 
just  either  to  you  or  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  you  should  be  required  to  pro- 
duce measures  other  than  those  which  you 
think  consistent  with  your  principles ;  but 
so  much  I  think  may  be  yielded  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  with  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  these  measures  shall  be  sent 
up  to  them,  that  order  shall  be  made  in 
some  degree  conformable  to  their  wishes." 
I  thought  that  this  representation  made  to 
me  by  Lord  Melbourne  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  re- 
presentation to  which  I  might  very  properly 
agree^  and  I  resolved,  not  from  any  party 
view,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  obtain  for 
this  country  as  well  as  for  Ireland,  the  be- 
nefits which  I  felt  assured  would  result 
from  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  to 
act  in  conformity  to  the  8U^;estiQns  which 
my  noble  Friend  had  made  to  me.     Had 
he  told  me,  that  there  would  be  something 
introduced  at  the  end  of  these  discussions  to 
which  I  could  never  agree,  my  course  dur- 
ing the  present  Session  would  have  been 
dinerent.     My  opinion,   all  our  opinions, 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  Irish  municipal 
corporations.     That  was  an  opinion  most 
agreeable  to  the  Irish  people,  and  conform- 
able to  the  general  sense  of  the  people  in 
England.    The  measure   we  had  framed 
upon  that  subject  was  founded  upon  just 
principles,  and  would  produce,  as  I  think, 
none  but  beneficial  effects.     I  should  have 
urged  that  question  in  the  first  place.    But 
depending  upon  the  assurances  we  had  re- 
ceived, I  brought  in  another  measure — the 
measure  for  extending  a  system  of  Poor- 
laws   to  Ireland.     After  many  long  and 
harassing  debates,  we  carried  that  measure 
through  this  House,  and  sent  it  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    Why  was  this  ?    Because 
I  was  told,  that  that  was  a  question  which 
it  was  desirable  should  be  sent  up  to  that 
House  before  any  others  that  were  intended 
to  apply  to  Ireland.     Many  Irish  Members 
told  mc  that  I  was  wrong  in  postponing  a 
measure  which  I  had  brought  forward  in 


previous  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  whidi 
was  justly  popular  in  Ireland,  for  the  sake 
of  a  measure  which  must  necessarily  be 
attended  by  many  difficulties,   and  upon 
which  the  popularity  of  the  ministry  in 
Ireland  would  be  risked,  and  might  be  lost. 
Therefore  they  urged  upon  me,   in  the 
strongest  manner,  not  only  the  propriety, 
but  the  necessity,  of  bringing  forward  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Poor-laws  in 
Ireland.    What  was  the  answer?     "  I  will 
do  no  such  thing;  I  will  not  say,  that  I 
have  not  acted  in  the  most  conciliatory 
manner  with  respect  to  the  propositions  to 
be  made  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
I  will  not  say,  that  I  will  carry  forward  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  party  advant- 
age."   Our  opponents  have  taken  great  ad« 
vantage  of  this  conciliation.     With  respect 
to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  would  not  postpone  going  into  the 
Committee  upon  that  bill  till  after  the  tithe 
question  was  considered,  I  again  agreed  to 
do  so.     This  was  a  further  proposition  to 
which  I  assented,  and  I  agreed  to  bring  on 
the  Tithe  Question  before  it.     If  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  is  this  night  about  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  for  rescinding  the  resolu- 
tions of  1835,  had,  as  he  might  have  done, 
given   notice  of  that  motion  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Session,  instead  of  doing  so 
only  four  days  ago,  I  should  not  have  de- 
ferred   the    Irish   Municipal  Corporations 
Bill.     He,  therefore,  has  all  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  my  conduct ;  and  he  has 
all  the  advantage  of  any  unpopularity  we 
might  have  sunered  from  urging  forward 
other  measures,  and  from  delaying  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  BilL    The  only  advant* 
age  I  have,  is  the  advantage  I  shall  derive 
for  my  future  guidance  from  the  past  conduct 
of  my  opponents,  which  is,  that  whenever 
they  make  professions  I  shall  consider  those 
professions  as  snares ;  that  whenever  they 
make  declarations,    I  shall  consider  those 
declarations  as  strataeems,    and  intended 
to  deceive.     Such  is  the  position,  such  the 
circumstances,  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
thinks  fit  to  make  his  proposition.     That 
that  proposition  should  come    from  those 
who  profess  an  amazing  attachment  to  the 
Church,   that  the  bar  to  any  settlement  of 
this  important  question,  that  the  raising 
of  this  angry  debate,    that  the  endeavour 
to  force  upon  us  a  point  on  which  they 
must  know  we  should  not  yields  should 
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come  from  those  who,  I  repeat,  profess  an 
extraordinaiy  attachment  to  the  Church, 
is  perhaps  nothing  that  ought  to  surprise 
me.     It  is  a  very  happy  satire  of  a  great 
poet,  that  when  Discord  was  sent  for,  the 
messenger  who  sought  her  found  her — ^not 
in  courts,  nor  in  camps — hut  in  a  monas- 
tery.    The  poet  who  gave  that  description 
well  knew,  that  men  who  profess  an  ex- 
ceeding ahstinence    from    the  afiairs  and 
follies  of  the  world,  and  who  say,  that  their 
wish  and  intention  is  only  the  inculcation  of 
religion  and  morality,   are  very  often  as 
fond  of  hroils  and  contentions  as,  or  still 
more  so  than,  those  whose  ordinary  occu- 
pations are  with  the  concerns  of  the  world. 
1  am  making  this  allusion  in  the  supposition 
— ^which  I  can  hardly  douht  is  a  correct 
one — that  it  is  the  wish  of  those  who  are 
most  connected  with  the  clergy  that  a  dehate 
should  take  place  upon  these  resolutions  of 
1855.     Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  reso- 
lutions themselves,   I  heg  leave  to  state, 
that  my  opinion  is  the  same  that  it  ever  has 
heen.     With  regard  to  the  House  itself,  I 
may  ohserve,  that  this  present  House  has 
nothing  to  do  with  resolutions  entered  into 
by  any  former  Parliament,  no  more  than 
the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
question  were  afterwards  subjects  of  deli- 
beration in  a  subsequent  Parbament.     Re- 
solutions have,  on  various  occasions,  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
were  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  Ca- 
tholic question— resolutions  with  regard  to 
a  provision  by  law  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  also    resolutions  with    respect  to 
tithes ;  yet  it  was  never  thought  necessary, 
that  any  subsequent  Parliament  should  im. 
mediately  take  cognizance  of  those  resolu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  considering  them 
before  any  other  measures  were  adopted. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned, 
this  Parliament  is  at  liberty  to  legislate  as 
it  best  can  in  the  present  state  of  circum- 
stances, and    as  the   inclinatio  temporum 
required.    With  regard  to  myself,  I  will 
state  what  these  resolutions  are,  and  by 
what  authority  I  think  they  are  supported. 
The  first  resolution — indeed  the  only  one 
involving   a    principle,    the  others  being 
what  were  considered  fit  to  be  adopted  at 
the  time — stated,  "  that  any  surplus  which 
may  be    derived,  after  affording  spiritual 
instruction  to  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  ought  to  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  without  distinction 
of  religious  sect  or  persuasion."     In  that 
opinion    I  fully    and  entirely    concurred 
vrhen   the  resolution  was  origioally  pro- 


posed^ in  that  opinion  I  fully  and  entirely 
concur  now.     I  do   think,  that  anything 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be,  and  might  most  pro- 
perly be,  given  for  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  people  of 
Irehind   ought   to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  education 
in  Ireland,  consisting  of  persons  of  great 
authority  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  civil 
matters,  have  laid  down  no  less  a  principle. 
Their  report  is  signed  by  the  Archbisliop 
of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  the  rev.  Isaac  Corry,  the 
rev.    Thomas  Elrington,    Mr.  Richard  L. 
Edffworth,  Mr.  James  Whitelaw,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Foster ;  and  they  propose,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  a  tax  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  clergy  of  Ireland.     "  It  might 
not,  it  is  submitted,  be  deemed  unreason- 
able, that  they  should  be  rated  at  a  sum 
not    exceeding  two    per    cent,  on    their 
respective  incomes,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
bishops  in  such  manner  as  would  be  roost 
expedient."     Now,  that  proposition  recog- 
nises the  principle  of  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
Church.     Then,  in  the  next  place,  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  education,  the  Commis- 
sioners state,  *'  that  no  plan  of  education, 
however   wisely  and  unexceptionably  con- 
trived in  other  respects,  could  be  carried 
into  effectual  operation  in  Ireland  unless  it 
were  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  under- 
stood as  a  leading  principle  of  the  plan,  that 
no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  influence  or 
disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians."     Now, 
I  contend,  that  if  you  were  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  1 835,  still  the  principle  con- 
tained in    it    is  equally  embodied  in  the 
report,  which  has  been  signed  by  the  Lord 
Primate  of  Ireland.     The  principle  remains 
consecrated  in  that  report.     It  is  a  wise 
and  just  principle  ;  and  I  for  one  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  carried  into  effect,  as  tending 
to    improve  the   people    of  Ireland,  and 
tending  likewise  to  make  the  Established 
Church  more  acceptable  to  that  people.  In 
one  of  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  1835, 
it  was  stated,  that  no  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Tithe  and  Church  question  in  Ireland 
could  be  final  or  satisfactory  unless  it  em- 
bodied the  principle  contained  in  the  first 
resolution.     It  is,  I  think,  the  converse  of 
that  proposition,  that  a  plan  which  crobo'« 
died    that    principle   would  be  final  and 
satisfactory.  That  is  a  proposition  that  was 
true  at  the  time  when  those  resolutions 
were  carried.     If,  at  that  time,  a  measure 
bad  passed    embodying    that   pxinciplei 
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having,  as  it  would  have  had,  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  popular  leaders  in  Ire- 
land^ and  having  the  faith  of  the  Govcm- 
xncnt  and  the  assent  of  Parliament  pledged 
to  it^  I  think  it  would  have  heen  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of 
tithes  and  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  But^  Sir^  I  cannot  say  so  now. 
I  cannot  say  that  any  plan  without  that 
principle  would  he  final  and  satisfactory  \ 
but  neither  can  I  say,  that  any  plan  even 
containing  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of 
1835,  would  now  be  final  and  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Such  is  ever  the  course  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind.  When  Mr.  Burke  first  proposed 
measures  of  conciliation  towards  America, 
he  proposed  as  a  condition,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  this  country  should  be  acknow- 
ledged. But  those  measures  were  not 
adopted ;  and  he  afterwards  proposed  plans 
in  which  the  question  of  supremacy  was 
given  up,  and  when  he  was  taunted  with 
having  abandoned  that  important  point, 
he,  in  justification,  pleaded  a  change  of 
circumstances.  Again,  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
posed different  plans  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation containing  securities,  but  he  after- 
wards was  an  easer  advocate  of  a  plan 
containing  no  such  securities.  When  he, 
too,  was  reminded  of  his  former  propositions, 
what  answer  did  he  give  ?  He  said  in  this 
place,  "  I  will  not  be  a  security-grinder  all 
my  life  ;**  and  he  added,  *'  Circumstances 
have  changed,  and  I  see  no  advantafl;e  in 
proposing  securities  which  now  are  map- 

Sropriate.*'  So,  Sir,  I  also  must  say  that  I 
o  not  conceive  it  would  be  any  part  of  our 
duty  as  a  Government  to  propose  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  measure  with  respect  to  tithes  in 
Ireland,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the 
clergy,  according  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  if  it 
met  with  very  great  opposition  on  one  side 
of  the  House,  and  if  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  But,  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  great  principle  that  it  is 
just  and  fitting  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land should  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  sect  or  persuasion,  upon 
that  great  principle  my  opinion  is  un- 
changed. ]  think  it  is  matter  of  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  neither  by  my 
speech  nor  my  vote  will  I  deny  it.  The 
attempt,  then,  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  to- 
night is  in  the  first  place  to  induce  this 
House  to  reverse  the  proposition  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  late  ParliAmesti  and 


to  abandon  the  principle  which  that  Par- 
liament deliberately  laid  down.     Now,  I, 
believing  that  principle  to  be  a  just  one, 
cannot  consent  to  that  reversal.     His  next 
attempt,  and  an  obnoxious  attempt  it  is,  is 
by  means  of  a  resolution  to  this  House,  to 
affix  a  stigma  upon  us,  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment-^ a    resolution    declaring    that 
whoever  else   may  be  able   to  carry  the 
tithe  resolutions  into  effect,   it  is  impos- 
sible that  in  our  hands  that  duty  should 
not  fail.      Now,  Sir,  I   resist  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Baronet,  because  it  in- 
volves the  reversal  of  a  resolution  which 
contains  a  principle  I   hold  to  be  a  just 
one,  and  also  because  it  is  a  proposition 
implying  a  stigma  upon  us,  which  I  will 
not  consent  to  bear.      But,  in  my  opi- 
nion,   the   proposition   of  the   hon.   Ba- 
ronet goes  much  further.     I  think,  that 
a  proposition  to  rescind  a  resolution  which, 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
which  they  have  always  looked  to  as  being 
connected  and  identified  with  the  princij^e 
of  the  present  administration  in  Irdand,  is 
an  attempt  to  go  back  to  another  and  an 
opposition  course  of  policy— a  course  of  po- 
licy which  your  legislation  and  your  con- 
duct as  Houses  of  Parliament  have  con- 
demned.    In  treating  of  this  part  of  the 
question,  I  must  advert  to  a  topic  which 
may  not  be  entirely  agreeable  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  but  which  I  think 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  amend- 
ment now  about  to  be  proposed.     I  go 
back,  Sir,  to   the  year    1829.      No   one 
more   rejoiced   than    I   did  in  that  mea- 
sure  of  justice    and    policy    which    was 
sanctioned    by    the    Parliament    in    that 
year.      But  it  certainly  was  accompanied 
by   circumstances    the   most    unfortunate 
that  could  possibly  accompany  a  measure 
of  feelinff  and  conciliation.      In  the  first 
place,   after   having   been    refused    year 
after  year  to  the  supplications  and  peti- 
tions of  the   people  of  Ireland,   it   was 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  the  Catho- 
lic  Association   of  Ireland  had   assumed 
the  most   menacing  attitude,  and  when 
many  Members  of  this  House,  forming  a 
very    considerable   minority,    and   which 
was,  at  one  time,  led  by  a  noble  Lord 
opposite,  the   Member  for   Buckingham- 
shire, (the  Marquess  of  Chandos),  would 
have  said,  that  it  was  a  concession  made 
to  fear,  and    not  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
justice.     The  misfortune  of  that  impres- 
sion in  the  first  place  was,  that  those  who 
I  had  gained  this  victory  in  Ireland^  not  re« 
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lying  upon  the  sense  of   this   country  in 
having    obtained    a    triumph    for    them* 
thought  that  a  repetition  of  the  means 
by  which  they  had  succeeded^  that  a  re- 
turn to  a  system  of  agitation^  would  gain 
for  them  any  object  they  might  afterwards 
urge.     The  measure  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation had  another  fault :   it  was  carried 
into  effect  by  those  who^  till  the  moment 
they  proposed  it,  had  led  the  people  of 
England  to   believe^  that  they  were  the 
firmest    opposers    of.  any  such    meiasure. 
The  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Home  Secretary — who  was  the  leader 
of  this  House— had  one  and  all  declared 
in  the  previous  session,  that  an  alteration 
in  those  laws  regarding  Catholics,  involved 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  would  be 
accompanied  with    great  danger  to    the 
state.     When  it  was  urged  upon   them, 
that  no  apprehensions  of  such  consequences 
had  been  expressed  in  many  places,  their 
answer  was,   that  the  cry  of  danger  to 
Church  and  State  had  not  been  universally 
raised,  because  there  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  a  firm  reliance  that  they  would 
give  the  most  uncompromising  resistance 
to  any  alteration  of  those  laws.     But  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  concession 
was  made,  and  it  brought  upon  the  Go- 
vernment which  made  it  a  host  of  invec- 
tives, a  series  of  the  most  violent  denuncia- 
tions and  declamations,  in  which  it  was 
declared^  that  the  people  of  England  had 
been  deceived,  that  their  just  expectations 
had  been  betrayed,  and  that  those  to  whom 
they  had  looked  for  support,  were  still  more 
dangerous  (according  to  the  expressions  of 
one  Member  of  this  House  at  that  time) 
than  the  very  Jesuits  they  professed  to 
abhor.     There  was  also  this  mischief  ac- 
companying that  act,  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  seeing  this  unexpected  con- 
cession, because,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  who  had  not   then  such 
implicit  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, as  he  appears  to  have  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  after  supporting  him  with 
their  petitions  in  a  motion  to  reject  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  became  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  and  jealous  as  to  any  fur- 
ther proposals  that  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Sir,  we  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  incident  to  that  measure. 
We  have  had  to  struggle,  first,  with  that 
agitation  which  called  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  which  we  firmly  opposed.    We 
have  had  to  struggle  against  those  dis* 


orders  in  Ireland,  to  remedy  which  we  had 
recourse  to  that  violent  and  unconstitu- 
tional— but  which  we  thought  necessary — 
measure,  the  Coercion  Bill.  Sir,  after  this 
measure,  that  expectation  on  that  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  everything  was 
to  be  yielded,  because  it  was  asked,  in  some 
manner  was  checked,  and  it  at  last  subsided; 
but  it  did  not  subside  until  the  Members  of 
the  present  Government  had,  by  their  mea- 
sures and  conduct,  infused  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  justice  should  be  done  them.  Sir, 
the  first  resolution  carried  by  this  House, 
upon  which  that  confidence  was  founded,  is 
the  resolution,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
rescind.  That  was  a  resolution  stating, 
upon  grounds,  as  we  thought,  unimpeach- 
able, a  regard  for  the  interests,  and  a 
just  consideration  of  the  wishes  and  feeL 
ings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  their  own  petitions. 
If  you  rescind  that  resolution,  you  adopt 
another  course  of  policy,  and  it  is  now  the 
question,  "  What  course  of  policy  do  you 
adopt  ?"  For  an  answer  to  that  question, 
I  must  look  to  those  who  proposed  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  who  pro- 

?osed  it  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
have  alluded.  Have  they,  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  bill,  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  the  people  of  Ireland  those  ad- 
vantages and  that  community  of  rights  and 
equality  of  privileges,  which  it  was  the  ob« 
Ject  of  the  bill  to  obtain  for  them.  What 
has  been  their  course  with  respect  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  ?  They  deny 
corporate  rights  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
because,  as  they  assert,  they  are  unfit  to 
enjoy  them  in  common  with  the  people  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.  What  has  been 
their  conduct  generally  with  regard  to  ad-* 
ministration  in  Ireland.  Why,  they  have 
formed  a  close  union  with  those  who  were 
the  most  decided  enemies  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation ;  they  have  formed  a  close  union 
with  those  who  violently  opposed  that 
measure,  and  who  declared  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  our  Protestant  constitu- 
tion, and  who  would  have  fain  pr6hibited 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  ever 
from  enjoying  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  Englishmen  enjoy.  Why,  then,  it 
is  to  that  course  of  policy  you  must  return^ 
if  you  rescind  this  resolution.  It  is  to  a 
course  of  policy  which  says,  ''  True  it  is, 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  is  passed, 
and  cannot  be  revoked.  It  was  passed 
against  our  wilL  It  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  which  then 
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took  place>  inspiring  dread  and  terror  to  a 
great  degree  among  those  who  were  then 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown.     But  although 
it  cannot  now  he  repealed,  this  shall  be 
done — ^it  shall  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute-book,  and  except  by  havine  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  except  by  the  privilege  of 
taking  the   Roman   Catholic  oath  at  the 
table  of  this  House,  no  Roman  Catholic 
shall  ever  partake  of  the  advantage  of  that 
measure   which  you   have  placed   among 
your  statutes."     Such,  I  say,  would  be  the 
effect  of  your  rescinding  this  resolution  ; 
such,  indeed,  is  the  openly-expressed  wish 
of  many ;  nay,  some  even  go  beyond  that, 
and  express  a  desire  that  the  letter  of  that 
statute  should  be  repealed.    But,  Sir,  there 
is  still  something  beyond  this  in  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  held  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.     We  ask  for  the 
(leople  of  Ireland  a  fair  consideration  of 
their  interests  and  equal  justice,  as  if  they 
were  part  of  our  own  community,  and  as  if 
they  lived  in  any  part  of  the  west,  south,  or 
east  of  this  island.  The  language,  however, 
that  has  been  used,  first  by  the  press,  since 
by  many  members  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
lastly,  by  a  very  conspicuous  convert  to  that 
party,  of  the  justice  and  fairness  of  which 
towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  will  leave 
it  to  the   House  to  judge,  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  this.     I  am  going  to  quote  from  a 
speech  of   an  hon.   Baronet    who  lately 
having  been,  as  it  were,  a  deserter  from 
the  ranks  of  reform,  has  not  been  placed 
in  any  situation  of  trust  and  confidence, 
as  deserters  usually  are  not,  but  has  been 
sent  abroad  through  the  country  as  a  kind 
of  travelling  courier,  to  expound  the  doc- 
trines of  the   Conservative  party  to  the 
people  of  this  land,  to  explain  the  prin. 
ciples  which  they  wish  to  see  established, 
and  to  obtain,  by  means  of  recruits  to  those 
opinions,  that  majority  in  this  House,  by 
which   their  policy  could  be  established. 
I  will  show  you  what  he  says  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  six 
millions  and  a  half,  and  what  language  he 
thinks  fit  to  address  to  his  countrymen  with 
respect  lo  them.     He  says,  "  The  people  of 
Ireland,  of  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  talked  so 
much,  were,  he  was  grieved  to  say,  the 
most   miserable,   ignorant,   popish,  priest- 
ridden  populace,  and  superstitious  to  a  de- 
gree, of  the  inveteracy  of  which  English- 
men could  form  no  conception.      When 
Mr.  O'Connell  talked  of  the  Irish,  he  left 
out  of  his  consideration   the   Protestants, 
comprising  nearly  all  the  property,  intel- 
ligence; honest  independence^  and  real  im« 


portance  of  Ireland.*'     As  for  the  Catholic 
gentlemen,  as  for  the  Catholic  merchants 
and  Roman  Catholic  farmers  of  Ireland, 
property,  intelligence,  honest  independence, 
and  real  importance,  did   not  belong  to 
them.   But  there  is  a  moral  to  this  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  not  merely  a  description  for  the 
sake  of  informing  his  audience  what  kind 
of  people  these  Irish  may  be,  but  as  one 
who  has  travelled  in  those  parts.     For  he 
says  further,  ''  The  Irish  boasted  of  coming 
from  Carthage,  and  certainly  they  were 
Tyrian  in  one  respect ;  they  were  double- 
tongued.     The  Irish  were,  in  many  re- 
spect, the  antipodes  to  the  English,  and  it 
was  absurd  to  propose,  that  they  should 
have  the  power   of   establishing    popish 
municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland."  There 
is,  I  say,  a  moral  in  all  this.     You  are  to 
pour  out  every  term  of  abuse  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland;  you  are  to  designate 
them  as  being  ignorant,  popish,    priest- 
ridden,   and    superstitious;     you    are    to 
describe  them  as  men  of  no  property,  of 
no  intelligence,  of  no  importance  in  the 
country,  as  compared  with  the  Protestants, 
and  all  this  you  are  to  do  in  order  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  deny  to  them  their  fair 
demands,  and  be  enabled  to  say  to  them : 
•— *^  Whatever  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  may  have,  you  are  unworthy  of 
corporations — you  must  never  look  to  be 
treated  as  equal  to  Englishmen,  or  have 
intrusted  to  you  the  franchise  of  self-go- 
vernment ;  you   are  a  superstitious  herd, 
and  far  below  our  consideration  to  legislate 
about."     That  is  the  policy  which  is  put 
forth  by  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  people  of  England  to  rescind- 
ing these  resolutions.     Sir,  as  frequent  al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  a  quotation  intro- 
duced by  me  on  a  former  occasion,  I  will 
venture  again  to  allude  to  it,  and  to  allude 
also  to  that  part  of  it  which  has  always 
been  carefully  overlooked.     In  the  course 
of  a  discussion  in  this  House,  1  referred  to 
certain  words  used  by  Mr.  Fox ;  I  did  not 
quote  the  words  themselves,  but  gave  the 
purport  of  them.  It  was  a  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  you  concede  and  find 
that  the  concession  is  not  sufficient,  you 
ought  to  concede  again,  and  endeavour  to 
please  the  people  of  Ireland.     I  referred  to 
these  expressions  as  having  fallen  from  Mr. 
Fox  as  a  prelude  to  the  words  which  I  was 
about  to  quote.     Had  they  been  the  words 
of  any  great  orator  of  antiquity,  had  they 
been  the  words  of  Demostnenes,  or  of  Ci- 
cero, no  doubt  a  fair  interpretation  would 
have  been  given  to  thexDi  and  it  would 
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have  been  said,  '^  These  are  the  words  of  an 
orator ;  this  is  his  warm  and  fervent 
manner  of  giving  utterance  to  his  desire 
that  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
'ple  of  Ireland  should  he  consulted." 
But,  while  these  expressions  have  been 
carefully  noted  nd  quoted  over  and  over 
again,  jet  the  words  which  1  really  quoted 
from  Mr.  Fox  himself,  and  to  which 
they  were  only  introductory,  have  ex 
majore  cauiela,  been  omitted.  Mr.  Fox 
said :— ''  My  wish  is,  that  while  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  should  have  the  same 
principles,  the  same  system,  the  same 
operation  of  Government;  and,  though 
it  may  be  a  subordinate  consideration, 
that  tdl  classes  should  have  an  equal 
chance  of  emolument:  in  other  words,  I 
would  have  the  whole  Irish  Government 
regulated  by  Irish  notions  and  Irish  pre- 
judices; and  I  firmly  believe,  according  to 
another  Irish  expression,  the  more  she  is 
under  the  Irish  Government  the  more 
will  she  be  bound  to  English  interests." 
The  whole  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
particularly  the  beginning  of  the  passage, 
is,  that  the  same  operation  of  Government 
should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their 
creed — that  a  Protestant  sheriff  should  not 
be  appointed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  be  ex- 
cluded for  the  sake  of  getting  unjust  juries 
—-that  there  should  be  no  partiality  in 
granting  the  franchise,  so  that  municipal 
power  should  be  monopolised  by  Protestants 
and  refused  to  Roman  Catholics— that, 
with  regard  to  offices  and  emoluments,  the 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  or 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith  should  be  no  bar 
on  the  part  of  any  man  to  his  possessing  a 
civil  qualification.  These  were  the  en- 
larged principles  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
ceeded. They  are  principles  which  have 
been  since  sanctioned  in  great  part  by  the 
Legislature,  and  they  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Administration  of  Ireland 
has  proceeded.  And,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  believe  these  principles  to  be  not 
only  just,  to  be  not  only  politic,  but  I 
believe,  that  they  are  the  only  safe  princi- 
ples on  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  can  proceed.  You  have  deprived 
yourselves  of  the  means — ^whether  it  would 
have  been  wise  or  not  to  have  retained 
them»-of  keeping  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  degraded  condition  in  which  an  hon. 
Baronet  has  stated  them  to  be.  They  must 
have  wealth — they  must  have  importance 
-^they  must  sain  professional  honour — 
they  must  acquire  from  day  to  day^  as  Ire- 


land makes  progress  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, more  and  more  importance— 
they  are  in  number  six  millions  and 
a  half — they  are  in  influence  and  in 
intelligence  daily  increasing;  and  I  tell 
you  it  is  not  safe  to  use  these  people 
with  contumely  and  contempt,  to  foster  in 
them  feelings  of  alienation,  and  to  think 
that  you  can  maintain  the  empire  of  this 
country  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  has 
been  in  former  days  upheld.  I  have  re- 
cently seen  a  quotation,  a  part  of  wliich 
ran  thus  :  —  discordid  maximd  res  dela- 
buntur.  That  maxim  may  be  applicable 
not  only  to  a  party  but  to  an  empire.  If 
you  will  stand  together  with  Ireland,  if 
you  will  make  Ireland  the  strength  of  your 
strength,  a  part  of  your  united  body,  then, 
indeed,  with  respect  to  any  convulsions 
that  may  take  place,  with  respect  to  any 
dangers  that  may  threaten  you,  you  may 
have  the  power  to  defeat  and  overcome 
them ;  but  if  you  divide  that  strength, 
and  have  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  against  you,  and  then  have  an 
insurrection  in  your  colonies,  or  be  threat, 
ened  with  danger  from  foreign  powers, 
your  means  of  defence,  I  say,  will  be 
crippled,  and  your  power  for  future  ex- 
ertions greatly  impaired.  You  can  no 
longer  keep  the  people  of  Ireland  subject 
to  your  sway  as  if  they  were  a  low,  a  vile, 
and  an  alien  race.  You  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  the  empire  on  these  conditions. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  those  opposite  principles 
that  I  think  the  contest  will  have  to  be 
maintained.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
succeed  in  his  proposition,  I  do  consider 
that  it  will  in  effect  be  reversing  the  policy 
on  which  you  have,  during  the  present 
administration,  proceeded.  It  will  be  pro- 
claiming to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland — 
and  they  must  expect  it>^that  even  in  the 
rudest  and  harshest  mode  the  Government 
will  be  maintained.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  avow  this  to  them.  You  cannot 
say  at  once  that  they  are  ignorant,  priest, 
ridden,  superstitious,  and  governed  by  a 
desire  to  subvert  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion, and  that  you  nevertheless  have  con- 
fidence in  them.  You  must  do  one  thing 
or  other;  you  must  either  say  with  me, 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  confided  in^-you 
must  say,  ''We  do  confide  in  them,  we 
join  with  them  heart  and  hand  as  part  of 
the  empire,"  or  you  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  say,  "  You  are  unfit  to  be  confided 
in,  you  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ;  and  our 
utmost  means  will  be  used  to  keep  power 
in  our  own  bands,  and  place  none  m  au^ 
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tbority  in  Ireland  but  those  who  belong  to 
that  party  most  adverse  to  the  majority  of 
the  people."  You  must  say  for  the  future, 
that  you  repent  the  line  of  policy  you  have 
hitherto  adopted,  aod  that  these  harsh 
means  are  those  upon  which  you  rely  for 
maintaining  your  power.  I  entertain  the 
strongest  opinion  of  the  propriety  and  jus- 
tice of  the  course  which  the  majority  of 
this  House  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  I  call 
upon  this  House,  as  it  values  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  and  as  it  values  the  strength  of 
the  empire,  to  eo  -with  me  into  the  careful 
consideration  of  this  question,  and  to  reject 
the  proposition  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  make.  I  move,  Sir,  that  you  do 
now  leave  the  chair. 

Sir  T.  Acland  rose  and  moved  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  April, 
1835,  be  entered  as  read.  [**  Read, read"] 

The  clerk,  at  the  table,  accordingly  read 
the  resolutions  as  follows  :— 

''That  any  surplus  revenue  of  the  present 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  not  required 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  be  applied 
to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of 
religious  persuasion,  providing  for  the  resump- 
tion  of  such  surplus,  or  of  any  such  part  of  it 
as  may  be  required  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church. 

<'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
no  measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland 
can  tend  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment 
which  doQS  not  embody  the  principle  contained 
in  the  foregoing  resolution.^' 

Sir  T,  Acland  said,  that  if  the  simple 
proposition  of  moving  the  rescinding  of 
those  resolutions  to  which  from  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  them  he  bad  always 
entertained  the  strongest  objections,  he 
could  suppose  himself  to  be  instrumental, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  maintenance 
or  support  of  a  harsh  mode  of  government 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
for  years  past  had  been  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  community,  he  should, 
indeed,  shrink  from  the  task  he  had 
undertaken — a  task  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self utterly  inadequate,  and  which,  cir- 
cumscribed as  his  abilities  were,  he  would 
not  have  undertaken  if  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  inflict  on  himself  an  exami. 
nation  into  the  general  condition  of  Irish 
policy,  still  less  to  have  involved  himself 
in  recommending  anything  harsh  or  unkind 
towards  that  country.  For  many  reasons, 
he  felt  with  such  amotion  as  that  with  which 
be  should  conclude,  that  he  must  request 


the  indulgence  and  fair  construction  of 
the  House  upon  the  very  few  words  which 
he  should  presume  to  offer  to  its  consi* 
deration.  Of  the  noble  Lord's  speech, 
the  first  fallacy  which  struck  him  was  the  * 
last  observation  which  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  it 
was  possible  the  effect  of  rescinding  these 
resolutions  was  only  commensurate  with 
the  wish  to  introduce  a  harsh  mode  of 
government  into  Ireland.  Now,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  his  object  was  simply  the 
maintenance  of  the  long-established  Hghta 
of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
when  he  came  to  that  point,  he  thought 
he  could  show,  notwithstanding  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  noble 
Lord's  words  did  convey  an  impression 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  was  by  him  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  a  mild  and  paternal 
Government  in  that  country.  Such  a 
Government,  not  only  the  noble  Lord,  but 
many  of  those  to  whom  the  noble  Lord 
was  opposed,  felt  to  be  essential  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  for  himself,  he  felt  quite  sure, 
that  without  referring  very  far  back,  the 
little  share  he  had  taken  in  Irish  affairs 
would  acquit  him  from  any  such  imputa- 
tion as  the  noble  Lord  had  raised,  and  he 
hoped  he  was  not  going  too  far  in  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  acquittal  now,  when 
he  stated,  that  he  meant  by  rescinding 
those  resolutions  no  more  than  to  protect 
the  rights  of  property,  and  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  return  to  that  harsh  and  severe 
policy  under  which  Ireland  bad  so  long 
suffered.  But  his  noble  Friend,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  speech,  had  charged 
him  with  having  no  better  reason  for  this 
motion  than  the  wish  to  foment  political 
bitterness  and  disappointment,  and  to 
prevent  the  dispassionate  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  sure  that  he  had  no  wish  to  foment 
political  bitterness  on  any  occasion,  and 
so  far  from  preventing  a  dispassionate 
settlement  of  this  question,  he  believed 
that  the  course  he  proposed  to  the  House 
to  pursue,  afforded  the  only  mode  of 
arriving  at  such  a  settlement.  The  noble 
Lord  had  imagined,  that  the  course  he  , 
was  now  taking  must  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  a  roost  distinguished  prelate  of 
the  Church,  his  own  diocesan.  Perhaps, 
the  noble  Lord's  recollection  would  serve 
him  to  put  a  different  construction  upon 
his  views.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would 
remember,  that  when  the  county  of  Devon 
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lost  10  the  noble  l^rd,  a  Representatire, 
who  for  talent  and  personal  character  was 
not  only  not  to  l^  objected  to,  bat  of 
whom  the    country  was  proud,  that  the 
real  reason  of  that  loss  was  the  very  reso^ 
lutions  which  the  noble  Lord  had  success  • 
fully  carried  in  that  House.     On  that  con- 
test, the  noble  Lord  had  asked  for   no 
beneBt  of  the  clergy,  he  rested  upon  public 
opinion;   in  that  public  opinion  he  had 
shared,  an  opinion  now  greatly  increased 
and  increasing  amongst  the  community, 
and  exhibiting  an  aversion  to  carry  reforms 
in  farour  of  others,  so  far  as  to  render 
insecure    their  own    longest    established 
property.     As  yet  there  was  no  property, 
the  title  to  which  mounted  higher  than 
that  of  the  Established  Church,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Ireland.     If  the  noble 
Lord  wished  him  to  give  another  reason 
for  interposing  this  motion  at  the  present 
time,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
an  example  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  disclaim.     He  believed  he  was  to-day, 
only  following  the  course  which  the  noble 
Lord,  three  years  ago,  himself  followed  on 
the  introduction  of  these  very  resolutions ; 
and  why  the  course  which  was  good  in 
enforcing  those  resolutions  should  be  bad 
when  the  endeavour  was  made  to  rescind 
them,  he  had  yet  to  learn.      If  he  was 
not  much  mistaken,  the  noble  Lord  inter- 
posed those  resolutions  when  the  question 
was  not  an  abstract,  but  practical  enough. 
The  then  Government  were,  at  thai  time, 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  their  opponents 
on  this  most  difficult  of  Irish  questions, 
by  bringing  down  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  measures,  of  which,  as  well 
as  he  (Sir  T.  Acland)  remembered,  one  of 
the  censures  was,  that  they  were  carrying 
away  the  credit  which  belonged  to  their 
opponents.     He  knew,  that  in  the  various 
tithe  bills  proposed  to  the  House,  there 
had  in  all  been  variations,  even  in  those 
brought  forward  by  different  Members  of 
the  same  Government  in  succession  ;  but 
he  thought  he  did  not  go  too  far  when  he 
stated,  that  the  Government  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
was  at  the  time  to  which  he  alluded  en- 
gaged in  the  very  same  object  for  which 
the  noble  Lord  now  claimed  credit.      He 
would  not  say  for  what  purpose  the  noble 
Lord  had  at  that  time  proposed  his  reso- 
lutions, but  he  well  knew,  that  one  of 
their  effects  was^  \o  remove  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  the  noble  Lord  was  op. 


posed.     Such  an  object  or  effect,  he  dis- 
claimed on  this  occasion ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  noble   Lord's  resolutions  had  been  to 
put  a  stop  for  that  year  to  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  at 
that   time — a  measure    in    which    great 
efforts  had  been  made  to  accommodate 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  general  feelings  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.     It  was  true,  that  the 
opinion   of  the  noble  Lord — an   opinion 
which  had  been  before  maintained  by  the 
hon.  and   learned  Member  for  Dublin 
was,  that  the  bill  wanted  something ;  and 
amongst  other  alleged  advantages  was  one 
to   which  hon.  Members  now  on  his  side 
of  the  House  could  not  accede.     He  re- 
peated, that  to-night  he  had  only  followed 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  and  if  he 
bad  unwittingly  fallen  into  the  proposal  of 
an  object  which  might  create  a  temporary 
excitement  and  angry  feeling,  he  trusted, 
that  the  debate  would  have  no  other  dis- 
agreeable quality  than  the   noble  Lord's 
own  speech.     But  he  would  again  shelter 
himself  in  the   propriety  of  his  course  in 
seeking  for  a  change  of  these  resolutions 
under  the  noble  Lord's  own  authority  and 
his  own  reasons  for  submitting  his  own 
resolutions  in  April,   1835.     What  were 
then    the  noble  Lord's  views  of  the  effect 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  ques- 
tion  when  he  called  for  the  acquiescence 
of  the  House  to  his  resolutions  ?     He  was 
naturally  anxious   to  inform  himself  of 
some  of  those  arguments  by  which  the 
resolutions  referred  to  were  enforced.    He 
had  examined  with  attention  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  upon  that  occasion,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  found  him 
entering  on  a  line  of  justification  of  his 
conduct  to  the  House,  which  he  trusted 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  claim  entirely 
to  himself,  nor  refuse  to  him  the  permis- 
sion to  extend  the  same  justification  to 
himself. 


'<  If  the  House"  said  the  noble  Lord,  ''  be 
determined  to  confine  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  to  purposes  strictly  ecclesiastical^  it  is 
better  for  that  determination  to  be  declared ; 
but  if  the  House  is  not  of  that  opinion,  it  is 
certainly  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  passing  through 
the  difierent  stages  of  the  Bills  for  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes.  We  ought  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  proceed  with  that  Bill  while  this  great 
question  m  unsettled — while  it  is  yet  unknown 
whether  the  Ministers  and  House  of  Commons 
agree  as  to  the  question,  or  are  at  variance 
upon  it.    I  think;  Sir,  that  this  consideration 
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is  a  full  justification  of  the  conrse  I  take  in 
proposing  this  resolution  to  the  House/'  * 

NoWy  mutatis  mutandis,  he  thought 
himself  also  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  which  ne  was  now  pursuing.  In 
the  6rst  place,  he  would  frankly  acknow- 
ledge^  in  common  with  many  individuals 
belonging  to  different  parties,  and  in  com- 
mon, as  the  noble  Lord  had  that  night 
said,  with  those  who  were  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  question — the  prelates 
and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland-— he  would  frankly  acknowledge 
the  conviction  which  he  had  entertained, 
that  there  was  mixed  up  with  these  reso- 
lutions his  old  enemy>  the  appropriation 
clause.  But,  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation, and  chiefly  upon  a  consideration 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  evening,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  that  it  was  not  in  any  direct 
sense  alluded  to.  He  was  deeply  im. 
pressed^  however,  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  impossible  for  those  who  felt  with 
him  upon  this  question  to  enter  fairly  into 
its  consideration,  without  dealing  broadly 
and  aboveboard  with  the  subject  of  the 
appropriation  clause.  That  clause  did 
not  exhibit  itself  in  terms  in  the  resolutions 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  that  evening 
roposed.  ''  I  am  not  sure*'  continued  the 
on.  Baronet, ''  that  it  is  there  at  all.  But 
I  am  not  singular  in  entertaining  the 
belief,  that  if  you  had  employed  all  the 
ingenuity  and  professional  casuistry  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  you  could  not 
have  drawn  up  your  resolutions  more 
effectively  with  the  view  of  mystifying 
your  intentions,  and  keeping  us  to  the  last 
moment  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  your  determination  to  abide  by  and 
enforce  this  principle  of  appropriation, 
against  which  so  many  of  us  are  arrayed.** 
He  trusted,  that  this  would  afford  a  suffi- 
cient justfication  of  bis  conduct,  and  exon- 
erate him  in  the  estimation  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, whatever  view  they  might  take  of  the 
question  under  discussion,  from  the  charge 
of  endeavouring  to  scatter  over  the  country 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  or  of  seeking  to 
embarrass  the  settlement  of  this  much  dis- 
puted question  of  tithes.  But  he  had  a 
stronger  view  to  put  forward  upon  this 
subject,  and  one  indeed  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  touched  upon  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  when  he  stated  to  the 
House,  that  in  the  rescinding  of  this  reso- 
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lotion  a  further  and  more  troportaot  effect 
was  sought  to  be  attained.  His  object 
certainly  was  to  reverse,  if  possible,  the 
principle  of  this  resolution,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  present  Parliament  felt  upon 
this  subject  as  did  the  last.  They  had 
often  heard  it  insisted  upon,  that  it  was 
most  inexpedient  to  resort  in  any  case  to 
the  assertion  of  an  abstract  resolution 
as  no  one  knew  to  what  it  might 
subsequently  lead.  He  did  think,  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  asserted  the  princi- 
ple of  this  resolution,  and  attained,  at 
least,  one  result — that  of  changing  totally, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  policy  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  Irish  questions — 
the  noble  Lord  had,  by  no  means,  antici- 
pated that  he  was  raising  against  himself 
a  still  greater  mass  of  difficulties  than  that 
which  he  fondly  expected  to  dispel  by  the 
aid  of  this  resolution.  It  was  now  three 
years  since  they  were  told,  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  tithe  question,  the  only 
remedy  which  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  (Country  at  large,  and  lead  to  a  final 
adjustment,  was  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  over  the  so-called  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  '*to 
the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  without  distinction  of  religious  per- 
suasion.'* During  the  three  years  which 
had  intervened  between  that  period  and 
the  present  time,  what  progress  had  been 
made  towards  effecting  this  adjustment? 
Need  he  advert  to  the  quantity  of  valuable 
time  which  had  been  lost  to  the  last  Par- 
liament, in  thrusting  forward  those  bills 
over  and  over  again,  or  to  the  very  incon- 
venient position  of  collision  in  which  the 
two  Houses  were  over  and  over  again 
placed  upon  this  question,  without  effect- 
ing any  substantial  advance  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  which  should  have  been 
the  object  of  their  legislative  endeavours? 
The  noble  Lord  had  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  move  —as  he  was  in  the  humour 
of  moving  for  the  rescinding  of  resolutions 
— to  rescind  a  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  expedient  that  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  by  law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exercising  religious 
functions  in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord's 
reason  for  asking  him  that  question  was, 
doubtless,  because  he  had  supported  that 
resolution.  He  would  only  observe^  in 
reply,  that  he  had  not,  upon  that  occasion, 
voted  for  taking  the  money  out  of  one 
man's  pocket  aad  putting  it  into  the 
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pocket  of  another.    He  had  not,  upon 
that  occasion,  voted  for  the  enriching  of 
one  Church  at  the  expense  of  another. 
He  saw  no  occasion  whatever  to  repent  of 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  but,  bene- 
fitting: by  some  of  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  that  even- 
inji^,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  consult 
that  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded, 
the  inclinatio  temporum^  and  the  inference 
appeared  to  him  quite  obvious,  that  that 
which^migbt  then  have  been  very  beneficial 
might,  from   change    of   circumstances, 
become   totally   the  reverse.     But  what 
was  of  still  greater  importance  was  the 
consideration  that  the  resolution  to  which 
he  at  present  alluded,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  form  the  foundation  of  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  at  a  particular  period,  did 
not  presume  to  dictate  to  after  times.    It 
did  not  presume  to  dictate  what  should  be 
a  necessary  condition  of  granting  redress 
in  all  the  lamentable  existing  circumstances 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
— what  should  be  the  inexorable  condition 
of  granting  that  redress,  even  though  it 
were  known  to  be  impossible  that  a  large, 
land  that  not  the  least  valuable,  portion  of 
the  community,  could  ever  upon  principle 
accede  to  that  condition.     *'I  object," 
proceeded  the  hon.  Baronet,    ''  to  your 
appropriation  clause,  I  resist  it  wherever  I 
find  it.     If  I  think  it  lurks  beneath  any 
specious  cover,  I  will  drag  it  into  light; 
and  I  trust  to  reap  one  advantage,  if  no 
other,  from  my  motion  for  rescinding  this 
resolution — that  I  will  bring   the  whole 
case  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  country ; 
that,  however  eager  may  be  your  desire 
for  a  time  to  conceal  your  bill,  from  an 
anxiety  not  to  exhibit  your  intentionsin  their 
true  colours,  lest  you  should  damage  your 
present  position — however  convenient  you 
may  find  it  to  pursue  this  course,  we  have 
drawn  from  the  noble  Lord  an  acknow- 
ledgment, qualified,   I    admit,  though  I 
differ  altogether  from  him  in  most  of  the 
views  which  he  has  put  forward  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  further  dread  the  influence 
of  the  principles  which  he  has  here  ad- 
vanced, especially  when  they  are  pushed  to 
their  greatest  extent  by  those  who  have 
not  discretion  to  control  them,  like  the 
noble  Lord — we  have  drawn,  I  say,  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  noble  Lord,  that 
he  thinks  the  best  mode  of  governing  Ire- 
land is  to  rob  her  Church  Establishment 
of  a  certain  portion  of  her  lawful  and 
acknowledged    revenues,    which    he    is 


pleased  to  call  a  surplus,  but  which  others 
will  characteriise  with  less  delicacy  here- 
after.    We  know  that  the  noble  Lord  con- 
siders,  that  the  way  to  tranquillize  the 
Irish  people,  is  to  put  our  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  her  prelates  and  her  clergy ; 
and  tells  us,  the  Opposition,  that  we  must 
either  conform  to  bis  policy,  or  adopt  the 
harshest  possible  mode  of  governing  Ire- 
land.     Now,   without  thinking   it  at  all 
necessary  to  subscribe  to  these  views  of 
the  noble  Lord,  my  object  is  to  ascertain 
whether  it  be  really  the  opinion  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  of 
the  last,  that  "  any  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Protestant  Church  Established  in  Ire- 
Ireland,  not  required  for  the  spiritual  uses 
of  its  members,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
moral  and  religious  educiCtion  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  without  distinction  of  reli- 
gious persuasion.     [Ironical  Cheers  from 
the  Ministerial  benches,]    The  cheer,  ob. 
served  the  hon.  Baronet,  which  was  raised 
upon  his  reading  the  words  "  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  people  without 
religious  distinction,"  did  not  at  all  affect 
him.     He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this 
avowal.     He  thought  that  there  could  be 
no  more  legitimate  appropriation  of  the 
revenues — not  of  the  Church,  but  of  her 
close,  and,  he  trusted,  long  to  be  connected 
ally,  the  State.     He  trusted,  that  he  would 
ever  be  found  very  far  from  desiring  to 
alienate  that  most  important  element  of 
our  national  prosperity.     He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  was  disposed  to  make  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  provision  of  abundant 
means  of  education  for  the  people — whe- 
ther the  Church  or  the  State  was  to  pro- 
vide them  was  a  question  which  it  was  not 
his  business    now  to    discuss.     But    he 
thought  it  right  to  guard  himself  against 
the  imputation,  as  iustly  applicable  either 
to  him  or  to  any  other  hon.  Member  sup- 
porting this  motion,  that  they  sought  to 
rescind  these   resolutions,  because    they 
were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  educating 
the  people  without  religious  distinction. 
It  was  not  on  that  ground  he  objected  to 
the   alienation    of  the   property  of   the 
Church.    But  his  main  objection  was,  that 
the  second  resolution,  as  far  as  words  could 
express  meaning,  went  to  establish   the 
principle,  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  of  all  that  could  really  be 
urged  as  a  grievance,  that  could  fairly 
agitate  the  minds  or  aflPect  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  people,  was  linked  by  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  idea  of  an  imaginary  surplus. 
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the  existence,  or  probable  existence,  of 
which  had  not  yet  been  proved,  and  with 
which,  if  it  did  exist  to-morrow,  those 
oC  the  Irish  people  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected,  nor  could  they 
legitimately  take  in  it  the  slightest  degree 
of  interest.  It  was  one  thing  to  regulate  the 
collection  of  these  revenues,  but  another 
thing  to  misappropriate  them.  In  the 
attainment  of  the  former  object,  he  would 
fully  and  willingly  concur.  He  was  dis- 
posed with  the  utmost  fairness  and  can- 
dour to  proceed  to  the  redress  of  any 
pactical  grievance.  The  resolution  which 
he  had  formed,  as  far  as  he  had  any  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  these  ques> 
tions,  was  favourable  to  concession.  He 
was  not  a  person  actuated  by  prejudice  on 
the  question  of  municipal  corporations, 
and  there  was  no  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  more  fully  disposed  than  he  was  to 
enter  fairly  on  the  consideration  of  any 
question  that  could  tend  in  any  way  to  the 
practical  relief  of  the  grievance.  ^  But  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice the  property  of  the  Church  for  the 
attainment  of  a  totally  distinct  political 
purpose ;  and  he  thought  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  attach  to  the  question  of 
providing  a  suitable  education  for  the 
people,  another  subject  with  which  it 
could  not  fairly  be  united,  and  with  which 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  had  no 
connexion.  When  the  rent  was  brought 
into  the  landlord's  coffers,  what  connexion 
had  the  rent-payers  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  applied  ?  He,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  called  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  adjunct  of  that  condition  bad  not 
been  proved.  He  had  this  great  advan- 
tage over  the  noble  Lord  opposite  in  the 
comparison  which  he  had  *  instituted 
between  the  course  followed  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  1835  and  that  which  he  (Sir  T. 
Acland)  now  pursued.  It  was  curious, 
that  though  in  the  quarter  opposite,  any- 
thing interfering  with  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate was  theoretically  decried,  he  found 
the  noble  I^rd  imposing  fetters  on  the 
freedom  of  their  discussion  within  the  walls 
of  that  House,  by  passing  a  resolution 
which  it  appeared,  that  he  intended  to  be 
irrevocable ;  and  all  that  he  asked  of  the 
House  was  to  relieve  themselves  from  this 
uncalled  for  restriction.  It  had  operated 
as  a  check  upon  their  legislation  for  three 
years.    The  sole  reason  why   the   tithe 


question  had  not  been  settled  in  1835  waa 
the  difficulty  in  which  the  Government 
had  placed  itself  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  means  of  these  resolutions. 
The  expressions  contained  in  the  second 
resolution  were  of  the  strongest  nature — 
**  that  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory and  final  adjustment  which  did  not 
embody  the  principle  contained  in  the 
foregoing  resolution."  This  was  a  direct 
interference  with  their  freedom  of  action, 
on  the  one  hand,  while  it  directly  assailed 
the  Irish  Church,  on  the  other.  And  the 
Church  of  Ireland  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  receiving  any  further  issue  of  coin 
which  might  proceed  from  the  same  min 
with  suspicion.  So  far  from  being  actu- 
ated by  the  remotest  intention  of  intro- 
ducing dissension  into  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  he  conceived,  that  his  pro- 
posal was  by  far  the  most  likely  to  induce 
a  general  agreement  between  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Did  they  think,  that  'there 
was  much  difference  between  what  they 
said  and  what  they  did  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country?  Were  they  to  continue  to  look 
upon  this  as  a  mere  question  of  strength 
of  position  between  one  party  and  the 
other,  and  to  be,  therefore,  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  act  up 
to  the  spirit  of  their  resolution  ?  Were 
they  ashamed  to  rescind  the  resolution  ? 
He  would  frankly  own,  that  he  could  see 
no  invincible  reason  why  some  good  mea^ 
sure  should  not  result  out  of  some  of 
those  bills  which  had  been  introduced  at 
various  periods  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  always  excepting 
the  appropriation  clause.  But  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Home  Secretary  meant.  When 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  noble  Lord 
said,  "  No,  Til  not  give  you  the  appro- 
priation clause,"  he  also  said,  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  governing  Ireland 
but  by  granting  the  appropriation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  noble  Lord  had  the  full 
riffht— -taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  his  |K)licy  towards  Ireland — he  had  the 
full  right,  so  he  did  it,  only,  in  a  frank 
and  manly  manner— to  reserve  one  por- 
tion of  a  measure  which  he  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  a  check  and  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  carrying  of  another  portion.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  noble  Lord  had  the 
right.  He  did  not  blame  the  noble  Lord, 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  praised  him, 
that,  for  the  attainment  of  a  great  object, 
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the  noble  Lord  was  willing  to  lay  aside, 
as  far  as  possible,  even  the  pride  and  tena- 
city of  party.  After  detailing  his  propo- 
sition that  night,  **  Don't  imagine,  said 
the  noble  Lord  in  effect,  '*  that  I  don't 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  bringing 
forward  the  other  resolution."  The  noble 
Lord  had  certainly  a  right  to  do  this,  if 
he  thought  proper ;  but  when  he  called  on 
the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  one 
portion  of  his  proposition  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  was  abandoned,  when  it 
was  abandoned  in  effect,  he  had  not  the 
right  to  retain  at  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tage of  having  recorded  it  as  an  immutable 
principle.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
any  measure  proceeding  from  the  noble 
Lord  upon  this  subject,  must  be  met  with 
suspicion.  All  that  he  desired  with  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution  in  question  was, 
that  it  should  meet  with  a  "  clear  stage 
and  no  favour."  The  noble  Lord  might 
have  a  fair  trial  of  the  strength  of  opinion 
upon  it  if  he  pleased ;  but  let  him  not 
endeavour  to  retain  an  advantage  which 
for  the  present  he  disclaimed,  but  which  it 
was  not  at  all  improbable,  that  some  other 
person  might  be  induced  to  bring  forward 
at  some  stage  in  the  future  progress  of  the 
measure.  He  had  already  detained  the 
House  for  a  greater  period  than  he  had 
originally  intended^or  a  greater  length 
of  time,  perhaps,  than  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  have  spoken,  considering,  that 
the  resolution  had  been  debated  for  seve- 
ral SMCcessive  nights  three  years  since.  In 
commenting  upon  it  this  evening  he 
trusted,  that  he  had  not  unfairly  explained 
the  grounds  of  his  dislike  to  the  resolution 
and  of  his  desire  for  its  discontinuance. 
He  would  accordingly  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  two  resolutions  be  rescinded. 

Sir  y.  Eardly  Wilmot  said,  that  he  had 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  the 
proposition  of  the  |ion.  Baronet  who  had 
just  sat  down,  and  he  must  say,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  most  sincerely  that  the  ob- 
ject which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in  view 
was  one  which  would  be  most  useful  to 
the  Government  and  the  country  at  large, 
for  its  effect  would  be  to  rescind  the  reso- 
lutions which  had  been  passed  in  the  year 
1835,  which  were  calculated  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  which  oper- 
ated as  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck,  not 
only  of  the  Government  itself,  but  of  Par- 
liament. He  had  always  been,  and  he 
should  always  be  a  zealous  friend  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  he  would  do  every 


thing  which  lay  in  his  power,  and  even 
more  perhaps  than  some  men  would  credit, 
to  preserve  and  uphold  its  importance 
and  its  security ;  but  he  was  not,  nor  had 
he  ever  been,  a  friend  to  the  numerous 
corruptions  which  time  and  circumstances 
had  called  into  existence  in  that  Church. 
They  had  seen  the  necessity  of  some  good 
judgment  being  employed  on  the  subject 
of  the  Church  Establishment  and  the  want 
of  education,  and  they  had  heard  from  the 
noble  Lord,  two  years  ago,  and  heard  now, 
that  the  resolutions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed were  intended  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  existed,  and,  besides,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Established  Church 
in  other  respects.  He  did  think,  then^ 
and  he  thought  now,  that  those  resolutions 
were  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice 
that  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  should 
be  taken  from  itself,  and  that  they  should 
be  given  to  those  who  were  its  enemies. 
Therefore  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  reasonable  in  itself,  and  one  which  he 
was  bound  to  support.  It  might  appear 
an  anomaly  to  see  him  stand  there  to 
support  a  resolution  such  as  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  all  party  shackles,  and  from  doing 
or  saying  anything  which  might  compro- 
mise his  independence,  but  he  begged 
leave  to  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  he  did 
not  stand  there  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  diocesan,  nor  to  excite  any  angry 
debate,  nor  to  defend  himself  from  any 
reports  or  statements  which  might  be  cir- 
culated in  respectof  him,nor  did  he  desire 
to  defend  himself  from  a  union  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  differed  in  opinion  with 
him  —  an  impression  which  be  thought 
came  from  the  noble  Lord  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  He  had  made  no  close  alliance 
with  any  party  on  this  subject  who  had 
indulged  in  the  use  of  vituperative  lan- 
guage, which,  however  violent  it  might  be 
could  have  no  ill  effect  on  the  Conserva- 
tives. He  knew  well  that  that  word 
*'  Conservative  "  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
the  noble  Lord,  because  he  knew  that  he 
and  other  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  always  endeavoured,  when  any  ques- 
tion was  proposed  on  which  that  party 
was  likely  to  succeed,  to  confound  Tory- 
ism with  Conservatism,  and  had  raised 
the  word  *'  Toryism  "  as  a  watchword,  and 
as  a  sort  of  <'  raw  head  and  bloody  bones/' 
of  which  all  should  be  suspicious,  in  order 
to  draw  closer  the  links  of  those  with 
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whom  they  had  at  least  a  suspicious  con- 
nexion; they  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
found the  two  together,  with  a  view  to 
produce  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  founded  on  the  evils  which,  he 
was  prepared  to  admit,  the  Tories  had 
brought  on  this  country.  But  there  was 
no  man  in  his  senses  who  saw  the  differ- 
ence between  Whiggism  and  Radicalism 
who  must  not  also  see  the  difference  be- 
tween Toryism  and  Conservatism — in  fact, 
there  was  the  greatest  possible  difference. 
A  Conservative  was  a  man  who  had  left 
Toryism,  and  who  desired  to  preserve  a 
constitutional  and  a  rational  reform  ;  and 
a  radical  was  a  man  who  had  adopted  a 
particular  line  of  proceeding  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  everything  which  was  irra- 
tional and  unconstitutional.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  stood,  and  on  these 
he  would  stand  or  fall ;  alike  whether  it 
was  in  1688  that  he  joined  in  throwing  a 
Catholic  Monarch  from  the  throne,  or 
whether  it  was  in  1838  that  he  stood  for- 
ward to  rescue  the  Crown  from  Catholic 
supremacy.  On  these  grounds  he  sup- 
ported the  resolution  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  said,  that  he  had 
always  joined  with  those  hon.  Members 
who  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  appropri- 
ation clause,  and  that  he  should  always 
consider,  that  he  was  bound  to  pursue  the 
same  line  of  conduct;  but  the  question 
now  was,  whether  they  should  have  that 
as  a  law  which  had  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  whether  the  system  which  had  before 
been  advocated  should  be  revived  in  order 
that  the  proposition  for  its  adoption  might 
be  once  more  negatived.     With  all  that 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
the  mover  of  the  resolution,  he  fully  con- 
curred ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
hon.  Baronet  should  not  also  agree  with 
him  that,  as  this  measure  met  with  his 
approbation,   he  should  not  turn   round 
and  look  only  to  that  which  had  passed. 
Why  was  such  a  step  as  this  ushered  in 
with  a  preparatory    dinner?      No  hon. 
Member  could   look   back   to  what  had 
passed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
without  being  persuaded  that  no  individual 
Member   could   ever    bring    forward  so 
practical  a  measure  with  the  least  hope  of 
success.     £vils  had  already  resulted  from 
the  course  adopted  by  hon.  Members  in 
making  speculative  declarations  of  their 
opinions,   which  would  never  have  been 
made  if  they  had  been  called  upon  to  con- 


sent to  those  measures  which  were  subse- 
quently laid  on  the  table  for  practical 
purposes ;  for  the  effect  of  such  proceed- 
ings was  a  shout  of  triumph  all  over  the 
land,  and  all  the  horns  of  the  press  were 
blown  in  triumph  and  exultation,  while 
the  Church  itself  acquired  no  security 
which  she  did  not  now  possess.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.    Colquhoun    was  fully    impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
would  contend  that  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  bespoke  by  the  fact  of  the 
appropriation  clause  having  never   been 
introduced  into  any  of  the  measures  which 
had  hitherto  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Government.     He  would  ask,  then,  was  it 
not  worth   while  for    the  House  to  look 
back,  and  to    rescind    those  resolutions 
which   had   been  passed  in   favour  of  a 
plan   which   had     never    been  adopted? 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  noble  Lord, 
who  now  stated  it  to  be  of  no  importance, 
I  had  told  the  House  in  1835  that  no  plan 
could  be  final  and  satisfactory  which  did 
not    contain    an    appropriation     clause. 
Would  the  House  allow  him  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  confirmation  of  this  prin- 
ciple since  that  year  ?     It  was  very  well 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say,  it  was  of  no 
importance,  but  he  would  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  real  state  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  he  would  point  out  the  object  of  the 
leading  opponents  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
who  were  relied  on   by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  settlement 
of  the  question.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,    and    the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tipperary,  who  were 
the  most  important  individuals  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  popular  party  in  Ire- 
land, had  told  them  that  taking  off  40 
per  cent,  would  not  secure  peace.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had 
said,  that  he  supported  the  measure  already 
brought  forward,  not  as  giving  the  Irish 
all  they  wanted,  but  as  giving  them  part ; 
and  he  had  again  said  in  1834  that  he  de- 
manded three-fifths  only  because  he    ex- 
pected that  he  must  get  the  remainder  at 
some  future  time.     He  would  point  out 
a  more  important  statement  to  show  the 
real  object  of  the  two  hon.  and  learned 
Members  to  whom  he  referred.     In  Janu* 
ary,    1836,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  said,  that  the  Government 
had  the  duties  of  seven  centuries  to  per- 
fprm;  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  to 
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secure  the  abolitioa  of  a  aystem  by  which 
seven  millions  of  people  were  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  to 
whose  doctrines  they  were  opposed.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  this  object  was  not 
the  reduction  only  of  tithes  or  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  part  only,  but  he  was 
striving  to  secure  the  entire  and  complete 
removal  and  extirpation  of  the  system. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should 
be  judged  by  his  own  language,  and  as 
the  Government  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  him  as  the  exponent  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling  in  Ireland,  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  what 
was  the  real  object  which  the  popular 
feeling  had,  and  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  plan 
which  the  Government  proposed  was  that 
which  was  likely  to  secure  good  results  in 
Ireland.  For  bis  own  part,  if  it  could 
be  shown,  that  the  appropriation  clause 
had  the  slightest  tendency  to  produce 
peace  in  Ireland,  he  would  consent  to 
us  standing  in  any  measure  which  might 
be  brought  forward ;  but  if  he  could 
satisfy  every  candid  man  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  1835 
had  no  tendency  to  produce  that  most 
desirable  effect,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  lead  to  the  wide  dissemination 
of  discord,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
not  consent  to  adopt  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  them  by  the  noble 
Lord.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
to  whose  speeches  and  writings  he  had 
already  referred,  had  again,  in  stating 
his  views  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
ibis  subject,  said,  that  no  man  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
Church  of  which  he  was  not  a  Member,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes  could  be  arrived  at  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  was  not  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  total  extinction  of  tithes  in  that  coun- 
try.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beaumont  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  stated,  that  that 
Gentleman  had  correctly  interpreted  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  he 
added  that  Ireland  should  not  be  trampled 
on,  and  that  the  population  of  all  countries 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and 
that  until  a  measure  was  granted  by  which 
this  object  was  secured,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  his  power  he  would  continue  to 
agitate ;  and  he  added,  that  so  long  as  the 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants  to  take  the  property  of  the 
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Catholics,  so  long  should  turmoil  reign  in 
Ireland.  Now,  if  those  principles  were 
to  be  acted  upon,  the  effect  of  them  would 
be  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  There 
was  to  be  no  peace,  no  suspension  of 
agitation  so  long  as  the  law  remained  that 
one  farthing  was  to  be  paid*  by  a  Catholic 
to  a  Piotestant  clergyman,  or  in  any  way 
which  should  go  to  support  the  Protestant 
Church.  If  the  House  would  now  allow^ 
him,  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  state- 
ments  which  he  had  referred  to  having  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
and  his  avowed  principles  being  those 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  what  did  the 
Government  do  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1835,  said,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  his 
noble  Friend  did  not  go  to  the  abolition 
of  Protestantism  in  Inland,  and  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  the  esta- 
blishment there ;  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  said,  that  the 
Government  hoped  to  maintain  the  exis* 
tence  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
denied  that  any  violence  was  intended  to 
it  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, on  whom  the  Government  relied,  that 
nothing  but  the  extinction  of  the  tithe 
system  would  satisfy  the  people ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  measure  which  was  brought  for- 
ward was  to  support  and  to  secure  the 
position  of  the  Church.  Could  there  be 
any  policy  more  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  than  that  which  had 
been  adopted,  or  which  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce more  disastrous  results?  If  they 
desired  to  act  on  the  principle  laid  down 
bv  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin,  and  which  it  was  said  was  alone 
caksttlated  to  produce  peace,  and  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question,  then  let 
them  introduce  the  popular  measure,  the 
efifect  of  which  would  be  to  sweep  away 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  but  if  they  were 
to  adopt  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord, 
they  must  admit,  on  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that 
it  would  not  produce  that  tranquillity 
which  was  desired.  He  was  aware  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  disposed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  that  they 
wouldsay,thatitwasaquestiondistinctfrom 
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that  in  reference  to  tbe  English  Church, 
and  that,  considering  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  subject,  the  best  measure  had  been 
adopted.  But  would  the  House  allow  him 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
same  principle  of  appropriation  had  ex- 
isted in  both  cases.  In  1834  a  proposition 
was  made  by  the  dissenters,  that  m  place 
of  the  church-rate  another  plan  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  property  of  the 
Church.  At  first  the  noble  Lord  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  at 
length,  in  1836,  he  was  found  to  have 
taken  quite  a  new  view  of  the  question  ; 
and  since  that  time,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  there  was  a  great  agitation 
among  the  dissenters,  and  a  demand  was 
made  in  February,  1837,  that  there  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
the  sum  which  they  had  formerly  declared 
public  prop<>.rty.  The  demand  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  introduced  his  church-rate 
plan,  and  since  that  time  discussion  after 
discussion  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  same  principle,  and  It  was  on  this 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  to  the  purposes  which  did  not 
belong  to  it  was  proposed.  He  would, 
therefore,  implore  the  House,  believing 
this  principle  to  be  unsafe,  as  it  was  sug- 
gested, to  the  Church,  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  expunge  from  the  records  of 
the  Parliament  the  opinion  which  ihey 
had  already  expressed  in  the  year  1835. 

Lord  Leveson,  in  rising  to  express  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained  on  this  most 
important  subject,  must  hope  that  the 
House  would  extend  its  indulgence  to 
him.  He  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tlic  House, 
and  he  thought,  that  no  one  could  doubt, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  by  whom  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
l^rd  had  been  made,  had  been  actuated 
by  conscientious  motives  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  think,  that  the  reasons  which 
'had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet  for 
his  taking  that  course  were  sufficient  to 
convince  the  House  of  the  expediency  of 
affirming  the  motion  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  attention.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  Parliamentary  cus- 
toms or  proceedings  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  which  would  carry  much  weight ; 
but  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  express 
his  dissatisfaction  at  a  custom  which  ex- 


isted of  quoting  the  expressions  used  by 
hon.  Members  in  former  debates  in  refer- 
ence to  subjects  at  the  time  under  discus- 
sion ;  and  he  thought,  that  this  mode  of 
proceeding  was  one  which  was  likely  to 
give  rise  to  much  inconvenience,  as  the 
system  might  as  well  be  carried  back  to 
the  debates  which  had  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  William  3rd,  or  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament itself,  as  to  more  recent  periods. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  truth  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  in 
making  the  present  motion  his  only  object 
was  to  procure  the  settlement  of  the 
question ;  but  he  must  say,  that  no  one 
could  conceive  a  motion  better  devised 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  settlement  than 
that  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  brought 
forward.  He  must  also  believe,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  acted  with  no  intention 
whatever  to  turn  out  the  present  Ministry, 
but  although  he  placed  confidence  in  this 
statement,  he  did  not  quite  believe,  that  it 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  party  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  belonged,  and 
there  were  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  who 
deemed  it  a  question  on  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  procure  as  many  as  possible  to 
vote  in  their  favour,  without  considering 
whether  it  were  worth  while  buying  the 
triumph  at  such  a  price  as  the  putting  a 
stop  to  all  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
as  the  danger  which  would  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  any  delay  in  some 
decisive  plan  being  devised  and  adopted. 
It  was  these  reasons  in  particular  which 
caused  him  to  object  to  the  motion,  being 
himself  a  well-wisher  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  glad,  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  recording  by  his  vote  the 
expression  of  his  approbation  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  of  the  clause,  and  of  showin^^ 
to  the  country,  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
strengthen  the  means  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  as  well  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  supporting  its  constitution,  as  by  an 
endeavour  to  advance  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people  by  means  of  religious 
instruction.  The  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
had  talked  about  the  money  being  taken 
out  of  one  man's  pocket  and  being  given 
to  another  man,  but  what  had  been  said 
of  the  revenues  of  the  churches  during 
many  centuries  ?  Were  not  the  means  of 
the  Church  originally  intended  for  specitic 
purposes — for  the  celebration  of  masses, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor;  and 
were  they  not  afterwards  token  from  the 
Caihoh'c  clergy  and  appropriated  to  vari- 
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ous  purposes — namely^  for  the  endowment 
of  cnurches,  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
for  keeping  up  churches,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  incumbents.  And  had  not  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  even  by  custom 
or  other  means,  been  gradually  taken  away 
from  these  purposes,  and  in  Ireland  had 
not  various  grants  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  Establishment  been  made  for  lay 
purposes,  and  might  they  not  now,  if  there 
should  appear  to  be  any  surplus,  appro- 
priate that  surplus  to  the  purposes  of 
general  education,  which  would  be  even 
paving  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church?  There  was,  besides,  another 
argument  which,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Church,  he  was  prepared  to  advance — the 
anomalous  situation  in  which  the  Church 
was  at  present  placed,  and  hostile  as  the 
people  were  to  it,  he  put  it  to  those  hon. 
Members  who  really  wished  for  its  welfare, 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  put  the 
people  in  a  position  by  which  its  welfare 
might  be  secured,  by  advancing  them  in 
their  moral  condition,  by  giving  them  the 
advantages  of  education,  than  to  leave 
them  untaught,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  untouched  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  ?  These  were  the  opinions  which 
he  entertained,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  before  he  sat  down,  that 
notwithstanding  the  alarming  presence  of 
the  3 1 3  Members  who  had  been  so  solemnly 
adjured  to  attend,  the  House  would  yet 
show,  by  its  vote  to-night,  that  it  would 
resist  a  motion  that  would  not  only  en- 
danger the  continuance  in  oflfice  of  the 
present  Ministry,  but  would  entirely  ali- 
enate the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  be  in  the  end  as  destructive 
to  the  Irish  Church  as  any  measure  that 
could  be  devised. 

Colonel  ConoUy  was  of  opinion  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  selected  the  most 
appropriate  occasion  for  bringing  forward 
the  present  question,  and  that  his  motives 
were,  in  effect,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
and  the  remains  of  opposition  by  which 
the  consideration  of  the  tithe  question 
was  encumbered,  and  to  remove  from  the 
House  the  fetters  which  were  on  it,  and 
which  had  been  placed  on  it  by  another 
Parliament,  and  which  it  ought  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  remove.  His  ex- 
perience convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  step  being  taken,  resting  as  it 
did  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  as 
they  had  occurred,  and  with  the  frightful 


consequences  which  had  been  produced 
in  Ireland.  He  would  refer  to  the  time 
at  which  the  resolutions  were  first  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  he 
would  say,  that  they  were  put  in  an  insi- 
dious way,  which  was  such  as  to  induce 
the  House  to  fetter  itself  with  them,  with- 
out the  latent  design  of  the  party  being 
exhibited.  They  had  since  been  the  ful- 
crum in  Ireland  on  which  agitation  had 
been  worked,  and  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  much  mischief  in  that  country. 
He  was  sorry  to  see,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  taken  the  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued in  speaking  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  for  the  observations 
which  he  had  made,  in  referring  to  it, 
were  little  deserved  at  his  hands,  and  he 
was  bound  to  contradict  the  assertion 
which  he  had  made,  and  to  say,  that  at 
no  time  had  any  church  in  any  country 
been  in  more  need  of  some  improved  re- 
gulation than  the  Protestant  Church  now 
in  Ireland.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
statement  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  within  the  last  month,  and  by 
the  no  less  respectable  authority  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Cooke.  He 
had  already  alluded  to  the  animus  with 
which  the  resolution  had  originally  been 
brought  forward,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
state,  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  or  adopting  any  particular 
plan,  but  it  was  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
placing the  existing  government  and  of 
putting  another  in  its  place.  Was  it  fair 
Parliamentary  conduct  to  lend  themselves 
,  to  such  a  purpose  ?  Seeing  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  had  followed  from  the 
carrying  this  proposition,  and  that  it  had 
been  the  source  of  distress  to  the  loyal 
part  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  Ireland ; 
seeing  that  it  had  rendered  those  Minis- 
ters, whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  her 
Majesty's  rights,  and  to  maintain  and  up- 
hold the  religion  of  the  State,  no  longer 
the  defenders  or  maintainers  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other ;  seeing  that  it  had  been 
the  main  thing  that  had  handed  over  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  the  hands  of 
agitators,  he  felt  gratified  that  a  propo- 
sition had  at  length  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  this  source  of  inconvenience  and  evil. 
He  was  aware  that  he  had  been  using 
strong  language,  but  not  one  word  which 
he  was  not  able  to  prove,  if  necessary ;  and 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  evils  he 
had  described,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  state  his  opinions  openly  and  boldly  ; 
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and,  above  all,  when  he  found  that  those 
Ministers  who  had  denounced  the  agita- 
tion of  an  hon.  and  learned  Member  in 
the  King's  speech,  bad  lent  themselves  to 
the  promoting  of  the  views  of  that  great 
agitator.  He  trusted  that  they  would 
that  night  get  rid  of  the  appropriation 
question,  as  it  kept  the  country  in  a  state 
of  agitation — it  deprived  the  ministers  of 
the  church  of  their  incomes,  and,  indeed, 
of  their  means  of  existence,  and  it  had 
been  the  means  of  rendering  property  in- 
secure in  Ireland.  As,  therefore,  the 
object  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  to  get  rid  of  this  origin  of  evil,  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  hon.  Baronet  for  having  made  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Slaney  stated,  that  as  he  had  never 
voted  before  on  this  question,  not  having 
had  a  seat  in  the  last  Parliament,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  that  would 
influence  his  vote  on  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.  He  was  the  less  in- 
duced to  blink  the  question  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  he  felt  called  upon 
to  pursue  on  a  late  occasion,  when  it  was 
with  deep  regret,  that,  by  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty,  he  was  induced  to  vote 
against  bis  Friends  around  him,  he  meant 
on  the  resolutions  relative  to  any  surplus 
that  might  be  derived  from  an  improved 
mode  of  letting  church  lands,  and  lie 
then  did  so  because  he  felt  that  whatever 
surplus  might  be  derived  from  church  re- 
venues should  be  devoted,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  giving  religious  instruction 
in  connection  with  the  Church  in  those 
towns  and  villages  in  which  there  were 
not  now  adequate  means  provided  for 
that  purpose.  He  admitted,  that  they  had 
now  before  them  something  like  a  similar 
question  with  regard  to  Ireland,  but  he 
asked  whether  it  were  necessary  to  put 
him  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  impe- 
rative on  him  to  say  whether  any  surplus 
which  might  arise  should  be  devoted  in 
one  way  or  an  other  ?  This  was  not  owing 
to  any  proposition  then  made  to  the  House 
by  his  noble  Friend,  as  the  representative 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  but  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  called  upon  them  not  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  surplus,  or  as  to  how  it  should 
be  applied,  but  to  declare  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  a  former  Parliament,  should  be 
rescinded,  and  to  which  he  for  one  had 
been  no  party,  as  he  had  not  then  a  seat 


in  the  House.  He  must,  in  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  look  to  the  animut 
which  had  dictated  the  resolution.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  brought  forward  the  proposition  in 
that  single-mindedness  which  character- 
ised him,  but  he  was  sure  that  some  evil 
genius  must  have  dictated  this  course  to 
the  hon.  Baronet.  If  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  select  a  man  on  any  side  of  the 
House  who  was  more  likely  than  another 
to  sow  peace  and  to  stop  dissension,  and 
to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  likely  to  get 
rid  of  angry  feelings  and  animosities,  he 
should  have  named  the  hon.  Baronet  as 
that  person ;  could  he  then  be  otherwise 
than  surprised  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  have  proposed  this  motion  when 
he  saw  some  dawn  and  glimmering  of 
conciliation,  and  when  such  concession  had 
been  made  as  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
settlement  of  this  great  question,  which 
professedly  was  so  much  desired  by  all, 
and  this  m  conformity  with  the  advice 
tendered  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
had  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try—he meant  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  which  advice  had  been  followed  by 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  that 
night  brought  forward  a  proposition  which 
was  likely  to  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  repeated,  then,  that  he 
deeply  regretted,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  have  made  this  motion,  although 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 
He  regarded,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  should  have  rejected  the 
olive  branch  that  was  held  out  to  him, 
and  appeared  determined  to  postpone — 
for  such  would  be  the  result  of  this  mo- 
tion— until  an  indefinite  period,  the  deter- 
mination of  this  matter.  Could  the  hon. 
Baronet  doubt,  after  the  manner  in  which 
his  proposition  was  received,  that  it  would 
be  made  the  means  of  increasing  the 
divisions  and  dissensions  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  in  Ireland,  and 
that  it  would  also  have  that  effect  on  par- 
ties in  that  House  ?  The  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  was,  to  rescind  the  vote 
of  a  former  House  of  Commons.  He 
felt  bound  to  say,  and  he  did  so  with  un- 
feigned respect  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  that 
the  object  of  those  who  supported  this 
motion  was  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  the 
appropriation  principle  as  to  work  out 
a  course  to  gain  the  seats  now  occupied 
by  bis  noble  and  right  hon.  Friends  pon- 
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nected  with  the  Administration.  Be- 
lieving, however,  as  he  did,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  pursuing  that 
course  which  tended  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  which  had 
occurred  around  them,  they  had  conci- 
liated the  feelings  of  the  people  towards 
them,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland, 
he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  gave  no  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  appropriation  clause,  but  he 
was  satisfied  the  present  motion  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  made 
by  one  party  to  turn  out  the  other.  He 
had  not  changed  sides ;  he  did  not  say  a 
word  against  those  who  had  done  so ;  but 
he  saw  sometimes  with  surprise  that  some 
of  those  leaders  with  whom  it  had  been 
bis  lot  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty  in 
that  House,  as  an  unpaid  soldier,  had 
changed  sides,  and  appeared  most  bitter 
in  their  opposition  to  their  former  friends 
and  colleagues.  He  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  use  such  appellations  to  them  as 
he  had  heard  applied  by  them  ;  for  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  others  whom  he 
saw  on  the  benches  opposite  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  conscientious  feelings.  But  if 
the  time  should  come  when  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  ceased  to 
hold  office,  and  he  hoped  that  it  was  far 
distant,  and  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment filled  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  he  was  sure  that  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  carry 
into  the  camp  they  joined  much  of  the 
intelligence,  liberality,  and  many  of  those 
enlarged  views  which  he  had  so  often 
heard  them  defend  with  so  much  elo- 
quence and  ardour  when  they  sat  on  his 
side  of  the  House.  He  repeated,  that  he 
had  not  changed  sides,  nor  would  he 
pledge  himself  as  to  what  should  be  his 
vote  on  the  appropriation  question,  but 
he  should  oppose  this  motion  to  the  ut- 
most, because  he  thought  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  turn  his 
Friends  out  of  the  high  situations  they 
held. 

Mr.  Milnes  said,  that  the  opinion  ex- 

f>ressed  by  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
ast  was  an  extraordinary  one.  He  thought 
it  a  hard  case  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  bring  forward  his  motion,  and  in 
his  (Mr.  Milnes's)  opinion  it  was  wrong  to 

8uppo9e|  bect^use  its  result  might  have 


that  effect,  that  the  motion  was  brought 
before  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring the  Government,  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  having  so  ingeniously  re- 
corded his  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
for  his  part  he  should  say,  that  he  never 
rose  more  willingly  to  address  the  House 
than  he  did  upon  that  occasion.  Under 
no  imaginary  circumstances  could  he  rise 
with  more  confidence  and  exultation,  not 
in  his  own  power — not  in  his  own  elo- 
quence, but  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  plea- 
sure he  congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
position  at  which  it  had  at  length  arrived. 
They  had  now  before  them  a  scene  which 
perhaps  some  did  not  think  would  be 
so  soon  exhibited.  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
try were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  the 
appropriation  clause.  He  congratulated 
them  upon  this  very  gratifying  fact — a 
fact  which  intimated,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  that  no  Government  which  founded 
its  strength  upon  individual  theories  could 
long  retain  that  strength  or  maintain  its 
position  under  such  circumstances;  that 
no  government  could  be  successful  in  this 
country  which  did  not  found  its  claim  for 
support  upon  sterling  views  of  statesman- 
like policy  and  sound  measures  of  bene- 
ficial legislation.  Nothing  had  been  said 
about  the  appropriation  clause  at  the 
other  side,  at  least  nothing  had  been  said 
in  defence  of  it ;  it  had  been  entirely 
given  up  so  far,  and  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  induce  them  to  believe,  that  it 
had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  noble  Lord  which  were  be- 
fore the  House.  The  hon.  Members  at 
the  opposite  side  appeared  anxious  to  con- 
vey the  idea  to  the  House  that  the  appro- 
priation principle  was  forgotten,  and  that 
every  division  at  present  upon  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  only  tend  to 
produce^unnecessary  dissension,  or  retard 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  tithes 
— a  subject  which  they  were  all  alike 
anxious  to  see  settled.  He  did  not  think 
full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  brought  forward  this  measure  upon  the 
subject  of  Irish  tithes.  It  was  a  question 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  Protestant  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  sup-- 
porting  a  Protestant  Church  Establish- 
ment— for,  after  all,  it  was  upon  the 
proprietors   the  charge  lay.     It  was  on 
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and  if  it  were  looked  upon  always  in  this 
light  it  might  be  more  just  towards  (he 
noble  Lord.  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  moved  the  amendment  which 
he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  support - 
in&»  ^  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
animus  of  that  amendment  and  of  its  ad- 
vocates. What,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
animus  of  the  appropriation  clause  of 
1835?  He  wouU  stand  the  test  of  a 
comparison  between  the  animi  of  both 
parties,  and  he  would  ask  no  greater  tri- 
umph than  a  candid  answer.  It  was  not 
for  the  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House  to  talk  of  motions ;  it  was  not 
for  them  to  attribute  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
an  inclination  not  to  advance  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  tithe  question,  but  to  try  the 
strength  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Why, 
It  was  upon  some  such  similar  question 
they  came  into  office,  and  strange  to  say, 
they  were  the  first  to  express  horror  of 
such  a  proceeding.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  having  the  effect  of  opening  a 
discussion  upon  the  tithe  question,  he 
could  only  say,  that  unfortunately  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  left  the  question 
so  unsettled  that  a  discussion  upon  it  was 
not  at  all  inappropriate.  They  were  as 
much  open  to  discussion  as  they  were 
three  years  ago,  in  1835;  and  after  those 
three  years  of  discussion  that  most  impor- 
tant subject  was  in  just  the  same  state  it 
had  been  before.  Even  supposing  the  hon. 
mover  of  the  amendment  had  been  actu- 
ated by  motives  as  unworthy  as  those  as- 
signed to  him  ;  supposing  he  had  brought 
it  forward  for  the  most  avowedly  party 
purposes;  supposing  they  were  nis  sole 
reasons  for  bringing  it  forward,  was  it  the 
other  side  of  the  House  from  which  such 
a  charge  should  fairly  come?  Was  it 
from  them  so  much  impatience  should  be 
displayed  at  any  instance  of  party  spirit  ? 
They  were  surely  the  last  who  ought  to 
complain  ;  they  who  had  been  placed  in 
their  official  position  by  party  divisions  ; 
and  if  they  were  displaced  by  the  same 
means  it  would  not  come  very  well  from 
them,  however  they  might  regret  the 
effect,  to  complain  of  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  produced.  This  was,  as  he 
premised,  supposing  them  to  be  actuated 
by  party  motives.  The  appropriation  prin- 
ciple was  one  which  there  should  be  no 
delicacy  in  discussing.  If  it  had  been 
passed  into  a  law — if  it  came  before  them 
with  any  claim  to  respect — if  it  had  been 
in   practical  operation  in   Ireland;   and 


amidst  its  injustice  had  effected  one  soli- 
tary good — if  it  came  before  them  with 
this  claim,  they  might  have  some  hesita- 
tion in  dealing  with  it ;  they  might,  how- 
ever, be  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  so  mani- 
fest an  injustice — at  least  respect  it  as  a 
law  that  had  existed.  But  here  it  had  no 
such  ground  of  support ;  it  had  achieved 
no  good,  it  had  no  claim  upon  their  for- 
bearance, and  he  trusted  it  never  would 
have  any.  Three  years  had  elapsed  with- 
out any  positive  measure  upon  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  tithe  ques- 
tion. If  the  Tories  had  been  in  office  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case.  If  they 
had  remained  in  office  something  would 
have  been  done ;  and  although  he  would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  would  be 
final,  yet  it  would  at  least  be  nearer  to  that 
end  than  the  present  vacillating  course 
which  was  adopted.  The  whole  measure 
would  not,  as  at  present,  be  lying  before 
them  in  the  same  position  which  it  was 
years  before,  and  the  nation  calling  loudly 
for  legislation.  The  appropriation  clause 
might  have  deserved  the  support  of  the 
Opposition  if  it  possessed  any  utility,  but 
its  warmest  supporters  could  not  go  the 
length  of  showing  that  it  produced  one 
iota  of  good.  It  was  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless  ;  and  those  Ministers  who  in- 
vented  it  would  find  it  far  more  elective 
in  producing  defeat  and  discomfiture  than 
they  imagined.  He  was  sorry  to  be  placed 
as  he  was  :  he  felt  pain  to  be  obliged  in 
the  diseharge  of  his  duty  to  come  to  open 
collision  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
would  explain  this  position.  Ever  since 
he  had  come  into  Parliament  he  had  felt 
that  he  was  not  sitting  in  an  useless  oppo- 
sition. Night  after  night  he  found  himself 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country — he  found  that  Opposition  was 
not  always  synonymous  with  weakness, 
and  that  place  was  not  always  power,  for 
the  Opposition,  were  the  powerful  and  the 
other  the  weak  side.  The  Opposition  were 
sometimes  the  allies  of  the  Government ; 
they  were  its  supporters  in  all  those  mea- 
sures which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
country — they  were  going  on  most  rapidly 
till  this  bill  appeared,  and  the  mystic 
cycle  of  the  appropriation  clause  broke  the 
magical  success  which  they  had  before 
enjoyed.  Then  they  destroyed  their  hopes 
for  the  first  time-— it  was  a  pity  to  break  so 
agreeable  a  bond  of  unity,  for,  to  describe 
them  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 
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They  will  tell  the  clock  to  any  business 
that  wc  say  bcBu  the  House  ?  Before  that 
unfortunate  period  there  existed  the  most 
perfect  amity  and  good-will  between  them. 
The  degree  of  concord  which  characterised 
their  proceedings  was  beautiful  to  observe, 
and  if  they  bad  continued  to  deserve  their 
support  they  would  have  received  it ;  but 
they  forfeited  this  support.  A  Govern'* 
mcnt,  to  be  a  good  Government,  should 
not  be  passive  or  wavering ;  it  should  be 
active,  it  should  be  aggressive  ;  it  should 
be  active  with  its  measures — it  should  be 
aggressive  against  wrong,  and  those  evils 
which  time  brings  on ;  and  wanting  those 
attributes,  the  Government  was  unworthy 
of  support.  It  was  a  lesson  to  contem- 
plate. They  saw  a  Government  unable  to 
strike  a  vigorous  blow—- paralysed,  de- 
prived of  that  strength  which  it  ought  to 
possess,  and  meanly  prostrate.  He  said 
this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  It  was 
the  eflTect  of  not  acting  upon  those  princi* 
pies  which  ought  to  guide  them.  When- 
ever a  Government  acted  upon  narrow 
individual  theories  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  Where  the  great  principles  of 
statesmanship  were  not  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  built  their  measures,  such 
would  be  the  invariable  consequence. 
Feeling  as  strongly  as  any  one  could* do 
the  importance  of  the  question,  he  con- 
gratulated the  House  upon  the  position  in 
which  they  bad  placed  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nistry. It  was  a  lesson  that  would  not, 
be  trusted,  be  soon  forgotten.  For  his 
part  he  should  support  the  amendment 
which  concentrated  their  exertidn  in  the 
achievement  of  one  tangible  good,  which 
should  be  the  object  of  all  Governments. 

Sir  W»  Samerviliei9LS  one  having  a  large 
stake  and  interest  in  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  that  country, 
had  always  considered  the  appropriation 
principle  as  the  only  one  on  which  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  could 
take  place,  and  as  the  only  one  which 
could  carry  with  it  the  feelings  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Irish.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  seemed  to  forget,  that  they  had 
to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  six  millions  of 
people  with  reference  to  a  Church  which 
belonged  to  only  600,000.  What  was 
the  common  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ? 
They  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, many  of  them  fine  edifices,  and  the 
mioisters^  if  not  supported  in  luxury,  at 


any  rate  well  paid  by  the  imposition  of  this 
tax  on  the  people ;  and,  on  the  other,  ihey 
saw  a  building  little  better  in  appearance 
than  a  common  cottage,  with  mud  walls 
and  a  thatched  roof,  with  hundreds  of 
people  on  the  Sundays  round  its  doors, 
crowding  to  get  admission.  The  former 
was  the  Church  for  the  few,  and  supported 
by  the  tithes,  and  the  latter  was  the 
Church  of  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
supported,  with  its  ministers,  by  their  vo- 
luntary contributions.  The  poorest  people, 
independent  of  having  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  their  own  Church,  bad  to 
give  a  portion  of  their  scanty  maintenance 
towards  paying  for  this  richly-endowed 
Church,  the  form  of  worship  in  which  was 
alien  to  their  feelings^  Was  this  a  stale 
of  things  consistent  with  common  justice 
or  common  sense?  Was  it  a  system 
which  should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  ? 
He  would  ask,  what  other  remedy  was 
there  than  applying  the  funds  of  this 
rich  Church  for  the  benetit  of  the  poor  ? 
This  proposition,  however,  was  nothing  of 
this  kincl.  He  did  not  wish  to  apply  this 
property  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
religion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  he  only  required  that  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  should 
be  devoted  to  the  general  education  of  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
entertained  the  hope  that  the  tithe  ques- 
tion would  have  been  settled  by  the  pre- 
sent proposition,  and  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  that  the  hon.  Baro* 
net,  no  doubt  with  the  best  feelings  and 
motives,  should  have  come  forward  and 
thrown  in  those  ingredients  of  difficulty 
and  danger  which  would  prevent  the  se- 
curing the  peace  of  the  Irish  people. 
Until  the  settlement  of  this  question  all 
their  Poor-laws,  or  the  legislating  with  a 
view  of  promoting  the  tranquillity  or  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  country, 
would  he  vain  and  illusory ;  and  until  this 
question  was  put  at  rest  the  great  and 
constant  source  of  discord  in  Ireland 
would  continue.  Unless  the  Legislature 
nationalized  this  tax,  and  gave  the  Irish 
something  as  an  equivalent,  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  that  they  would  continue 
to  pay  it.  The  Irish  would  no  longer 
submit  to  this  state  of  things.  They 
would  not  thus  submit  to  be  bufifetted 
about  between  one  party  and  another ; 
they  would  no  longer  permit  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  upon  which  their 
happiness  depended,  being  made  the  peg 
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to  bang  party  factions  on.  They  felt  that 
they  had  been  bandied  about  from  one 
side  of  the  House  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
Legislature  of  England  must  come  for- 
ward and  show  the  people  that  they  were 
regarded  as  having  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  people  were  daily  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  intelligence  and 
power,  and  did  the  House  think  that  when 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
so  deeply  at  stake  they  would  continue  to 
submit  to  this  state  of  things,  or  that  they 
would  allow,  that  this  vital  question  should 
be  treated  as  a  mere  subject  for  party 
trials  of  strength,  without  regard  to  their 
feelings  or  interests  ?  If  the  House  really 
wished  to  make  Ireland  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  must  adopt  such  mea- 
sures  as  would  settle  this  and  other  ques- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  with  the  justice  of  the  case. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  agitated  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  he  opposed  it  because  he 
felt  that  the  interests  of  Ireland  would  be 
best  consulted  by  maintaining  a  strict, 
firm,  and  bond  jfide  union  with  England, 
but  he  regarded  the  union  as  it  stood  at 
present  as  a  mere  farce — the  advantages 
being  all  on  one  side,  and  Ireland  being 
more  in  the  relation  of  step-child  than 
sister  to  England.  If  his  hon.  Friend 
should  again  agitate  that  question,  he 
would  not  say,  that  he  should  depart 
from  his  original  opinion,  but  he  firmly 
believed,  and  he  said  it  with  regret,  that 
the  feeling  of  discontent  which  existed  in 
Ireland  towards  the  British  Legislature 
would  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
removeable  only  by  a  domestic  Parliament. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
present  motion,  this,  he  would  say,  that 
those  who  threw  additional  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  question  of  tithes,  took  upon  them- 
selves a  great  responsibility,  and  must  be 
regarded  by  all  men  as  answerable  for  the 
consequences  which  must  ensue.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  al- 
ready been  emphatically  pronounced  on 
the  subject — the  opinion  of  Parliament 
had  been  pronounced— and  after  that,  he 
did  hope  that  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  arrived  at  with  promptitude 
and  decision,  would  put  an  end  to  sus- 
pense, and  at  the  same  time  terminate  the 
hopes  of  the  factious.  After  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed — after  the  misery 
that  bad  been  endured -^-aft^r  the  eeutu* 


ries  of  discord  that  had  prevailed — it  must 
be  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent observers  that  those  whose  conduct 
formed  the  primary  cause  of  these  evils 
incurred  an  infinitely  greater  responsibi- 
lity than  did  the  poorer  and  less  instructed 
persons  who  were  more  immediately  and 
directly  concerned.  For  these  various 
reasons  he  had  resolved  to  vote  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  North  Devon. 

Mr.  Lefroy  conceived,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  at  which  they  should  come  to 
a  final  adjustment  of  the  question  of  tithes, 
but  certamly  not  in  the  way  according  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  proposed  to 
settle  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  single  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  then  be- 
fore the  House.  When  it  was  observed, 
that  the  surplus  expected — for  be  it  ob- 
served, there  never  had  been  a  real  sur- 
plus— was  exceedingly  small,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  though  the  sur- 
plus might  be  small,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  measure  was  great,  and  he 
further  asserted,  the  position  that  as  Pro- 
testantism was  found  to  diminish,  so  must 
the*  revenue  allowed  for  its  support  be 
curtailed.  Now,  he  desired  to  know  whe- 
ther or  not  that  principle  was  contained  in 
the  resolutions ;  was  that  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  tithes? 
If  so,  they  could  never  have  a  final  settle- 
ment ;  there  must  be  a  new  census  every 
year,  and  a  new  estimate  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Church,  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  surviving  Protestants.  He  de- 
cidedly objected  to  this  annual  review  of 
the  surplus.  The  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
suggested  that  they  should  adopt  the  main 
resolution  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
substantial  and  bond  fide  union  between 
the  two  countries.  He  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  it  was  rather  an  Irish  mode  of 
acting  upon  the  principles  of  the  union 
thus  to  violate  one  of  its  fundamental  ar- 
ticles ;  for  most  certainly  one  of  the  bases 
upon  which  the  union  rested,  was  that  of 
a  provision  for  the  Established  Church. 
As  it  appeared  to  him,  the  whole  of  the 
present  proceeding  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  there  being  a  surplus.  If  the 
fact  were  so,  why  not  come  forward  with 
a  resolution  declaring  that  fact  ?  No  as- 
sertion of  the  fact  was  introduced  in  the 
original  resolutions;  on  the  contrary,  a 
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mere  speculative  contingency  was  pro- 
poundedy  resting  upon  a  probable  surplus, 
respecting  which  the  House  had  no  means 
of  judging.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  these  resolutions  were  passed  before 
the  Commissioners  of  public  instruction 
had  made  their  report,  before  the  noble 
Lord  himself  was  at  all  aware  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  He  then  stated  it 
to  amount  to  791,721/.  a  year.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, set  down  the  amount  at  an  annual 
sum  of  613,300/.,  and  after  the  reduction 
of  the  thirty  per  cent,  it  became  reduced 
to  459,551/.  Leaving  out  the  deduction 
on  account  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  there 
would  still  remain  a  difference  of  nearly 
100,000/.  between  the  two  noble  Lords. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
there  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  wide  a  departure  from  the 
truth.  By  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
they  were  set  down  as  750,000  persons, 
while  they  appeared  from  the  statements 
of  the  Commissioners  to  be  852,000. 
On  these  grounds,  then,  viewing  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  property  of  the  Church  and  the  equal 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
population,  he  should  say,  that  the  mover 
of  the  propositions  in  question  had  pro- 
ceeded in  ignorance  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  of  the  means  to  be  provided 
for  meeting  those  exigencies.  In  every 
one  of  the  bills  proposed  on  the  subject 
of  tithes,  nothing  could  be  more  evident 
than  that  those  with  whom  those  measures 
originated,  had  proceeded  in  utter  igno« 
ranee  of  the  subject,  therefore  should  he 
say,  rescind  the  resolutions.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  ought  to  insist,  most 
assuredly  was,  that  the  wants  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  provided  for.  In  the  year 
1835,  a  certain  mode  was  proposed  of 
working  out  that  principle  ;  it  was  found 
that  in  certain  parishes,  a  small  number  of 
Protestants  resided,  and  on  that  ground, 
it  was  proposed  to  deprive  them  of  any 
pecuniary  support  for  their  establishment. 
In  the  next  year,  a  new  way  of  working 
out  the  surplus  was  proposed,  by  which 
97,000/.  a  year  was  to  be  obtained;  and 
in  the  year  following,  the  two  former 
attempts  were  given  up.  At  the  time  to 
which  he   was  referring,  the  authors  of 

those  proceedings  kft  out  of  view  »U 


the  parishes  which  wanted  glebe  houses. 
They  left  out  of  view  the  burthen  of 
debt  under  which  the  clergy  laboured, 
but  proposed  to  apply  an  imaginary 
surplus  without  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  clergy.  What,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  state  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland?  There  were  fifty-two  parishes, 
having  a  population  of  five  hundred 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
unprovided  with  proper  church  accom- 
modation. In  the  same  situation,  there 
were  thirty  parishes,  each  having  1,000 
persons ;  there  were  eleven  parishes  with 
2,000  persons,  in  which  churches  were 
required,  and  there  were  126  parishes, 
in  which  second  churches  were  wanted. 
There  were  parishes  in  which  divine 
service  was  performed  in  school  houses 
— in  the  houses  of  the  clergy<— in  the 
petty  session-house — in  the  court-house 
of  the  town,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  a 
coach-house.  Those  were  the  circum-* 
stances  of  the  Church  in  which  the 
clergy  were  called  on  to  relinquish  their 
landed  property,  and  accept  in  lieu  of 
it  a  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund. 
If  the  clergy  were  to  have  no  other  se* 
curity  than  a  contract  to  be  supported  by 
a  vote  of  that  House,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
arrangement,  or  to  expect  that  they  would 
trust  to  any  pledge  of  the  sort  being  ful- 
filled at  a  future  day.  As  a  friend  of  the 
Church,  he  was  bound  to  look  to  its  in- 
terests ;  as  a  friend  to  that  religion  which 
was  now  maintained  and  upheld  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment  that  was 
now  threatened,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  resolutions  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord,  if  they  were  to  be  coupled 
with  the  re-assertion  of  those  resolutions 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  now  sought  to 
rescind^  or  if,  indeed,  those  resolutions 
were  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  so  as 
to  give  a  prospect  that  whatever  settle- 
ment might  be  come  to  should  be  a  final 
one.  For  three  years  past,  the  noble  Lord 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
settle  this  question;  let  no  false  pride 
now  prevent  the  noble  Lord  from  con- 
senting to  forward  that  settlement,  by 
abandoning  the  resolutions  which  it  was 
most  justly  sought  to  rescind ;  but  let  an 
honest  pride,  dictate  to  that  noble  Lord 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  the 
safety  of  its  Church,  by  relinquishing  Xhis 
fatal  principle ;  if  the  noble  Lord  really 
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this  question,  he  could  not  refuse  this  con- 
cession to  llio  call  of  justice  and  reason. 
The  nobtc  Lord  had  himself  declared,  that 
he  would  never  permit  any  feeling  of  false 
pride  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  final 
settlement,  and  he  implored  the  noble 
Lord  now  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  that 
declaration.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
these  resolutions  were  not  the  original 
proposition  of  the  noble  lA)rd ;  that  in 
reality  he  was  not  entitled  either  to  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  them,  for  they  origi- 
nally emanated  from,  and  were,  indeed, 
moved  and  supported  by  Members  of 
that  House,  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Long  before  they  were  proposed 
to  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord,  their 
substance  was  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
and  warmly  supported  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  avowed  principles  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. For  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and 
for  the  security  of  its  Church,  it  was 
essential  that  these  resolutions  should 
be  rescinded,  and  he  should  lend  his 
warmest  support  to  the  furtherance  of 
that  most  important  object. 

Mr.  French  had  not  heard  any  person, 
no  matter  how  strongly  he  might  be  op- 
posed to  the  principle  or  details  of  any  of 
the  various  measures  which  for  the  settle- 
ment of  tithe  had  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  under  their  consideration,  venture 
to  deny,  that  the  speedy  adjustment  of 
this  question  was  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  every  description  of  property  in 
Ireland,  or  suppose  that  unless  it  were 
settled,  any  reasonable  hope  could  be 
entertained  of  permanent  tranquillity  being 
established  there.  Now,  if  parties  in  that 
House  were  really  anxious  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  kept  as  a  field  of  contention, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  this  subject  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  each  prepared  to 
yield  somewhat  of  their  own  views,  and  to 
endeavour,  uninfluenced  by  political  con- 
siderations^ unbiassed  by  party  predilec- 
tions, to  arrive  at  a  settlement  at  once 
satisfactory  to  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  and  placing  the  property  of  the 
Church  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis, 
both  of  which  could  be  attained  by,  he 
considered,  the  adopting  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  Ministers.  If  they  did 
not  enter  on  the  question  in  such  a  spirit 
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as  this,  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  waste 
their  own  time  and  that  of  the  public  in 
considering  these  resolutions  at  all.     As 
one  attached  to  the  Protestant  Church  by 
education,  by    conviction,  and   by  close 
domestic  relations,   he   sincerely   trusted 
that   the   proposition    now  made  by   her 
Majesty's  Ministers — one  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  conciliatory,  would  not  ex- 
perience opposition  from   those  who  con- 
sidered  themselves    more  especially    the 
friends  of  the  clergy — that  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  would  they  reject  a  settle- 
ment  more    advantageous  to   that  body 
ihan  they  themselves,  if  in  power,  could 
procure  for  them  — a  settlement  which, 
coming  from    the    present   Government, 
would  be    received  with    satisfaction    b 
the  people  of  Ireland  —  a  result  whic 
nothing  short  of  total  abolition  of  tithes 
proceeding    from    them  could    produce. 
For    the  last    few  years   the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and 
his  party  had  appeared  anxious  for  any 
settlement  which  did  not  involve  the  ab- 
stract question  of  appropriation.     Would 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  to  agree  to  one  in  which 
the  question   was  not  mooted  ?     Would 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  postponing  the  settlement 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  for  an  indeBnite  period 
of  harassing  and  ruinous  litigation,  with 
a  moral  certainty  of  popular  disturbances 
and  a  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  blood  of 
which  that  unfortunate  country  had   al- 
ready witnessed  too  many  ?     Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consent  to  leave  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  subject  to  all  these  diffi- 
colties  and  deprivations,  which  had  been 
so  frequently  and  so  feelingly  described 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  when  by  one  word  he  could  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  hatred,  ill-will,  and 
loss  of  life  which  had  hitherto  followed 
the  collision  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
their  Catholic  parishioners  on  matters  of 
pecuniary  interest  ?    The  principle  feature 
of  the  present  plan,  as  distinguished  from 
some   former  ones,    was  the   absence  of 
what  had  been  termed  the  appropriation 
principle,    the    resolution  declaratory  of 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  was  now  so  anxious 
to  rescind.    To  rescind  it,  however,  would 
not  effect  their  object,  as  that  principle 
would  still   remain  on   the  statute  book. 
He  should  not  refer  them  to  acts  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  as  the  ap- 
propriation contained  in  them  might  be 
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termed  a  hostile  approprialioi)  ;  but  he 
would  call  their  attention  to  an  Act  passed 
so  far  back  as  the  15th  Richard  2nd,  cap. 
6,  called  even  at  that  early  period  "  The 
Appropriation  Act/*  from  its  appropriating 
to  secular  purposes  a  portion  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy,  a  statute  made  when 
the  Church  was  almost  omnipotent,  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.     It  provided-- 

''Item,  because  divers  damages  and  hin* 
drances  oftentimes  have  happened,  and  daily  do 
happen,  to  the  parishioners  of  divers  places 
by  the  appropriation  of  benefices  of  the  same 
places,  it  is  agreed  and  assented  to,  that  in 
every  licence  from  henceforth  to  be  made  in 
the  Chancery  of  the  appropriation  of  any 
parish  church,  it  shall  be  expressly  contained 
and  comprised  that  the  diocesan  of  the  place 
upon  the  appropriation  of  such  churches  shall 
ordain,  according  to  the  value  of  such  churches 
a  convenient  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  and 
distributed  yearly  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of 
tfie  same  churches,  by  those  that  shall  have 
the  said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their 
successors  to  the  poor  parishioners  of  the  said 
churches  in  aid  ol^  their  Jiving  and  sustenance 
for  ever,  and  also  that  the  Yicar  be  well  and 
sufficiently  endowed.'* 

On  the  former  occasion  he  advocated 
appropriation,  and,  if  necessary,  was  still 
prepared  to  show,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  themselves  have  recognised  that 
principle,  and  Parliament  enforced  it.  The 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land  have  already  lost  much  of  the  au- 
thority and  reverence  which  they  ought, 
as  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  to  possess. 
Instead  of  being  ministers  of  peace,  they 
are  but  too  often  unhappily  ministers  of 
strife  and  contention— and  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  as  long  as  they  went  to  col- 
lect their  incomes  as  men  go  to  a  pitched 
battle.  Could  it  be  for  the  honour  of  re- 
ligion or  the  credit  of  its  ministers  that 
this  contention  should  continue,  to  which 
10  the  words  of  Milton,  as  long  as  the 
present  system  shall  last,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  "  is  wedded  as  with  a  spousal 
ring  f"  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
the  resolutions  now  submitted  to  the 
House  had  been  brought  forward  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers — resolutions  contain- 
ing in  them  nothing  of  innovation — 
nothing  that  had  not  already  received  the 
sanction  of  that  House.  Birt  even  if  they 
did.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  *'  that  the  contentious  re- 
taining  of  a  custom  may  be  as  turbulent  a 
thing  as  an  innovation,"     But  in  these 


resolutions  there  is  nothing  of  innovation. 
There  is  no  appropriation   of  the  Church 
revenue  to  other  than  Church  purposes ; 
the  oflPer  made  to  the  Church  is  the  full 
value,  more  than  the  value,  of  the  tithe 
compositions.      These    compositions    arc 
proposed  to  be  purchased  by  the  State  on 
the   expiration    of    existing   interests,  or 
sooner,  with  consent  of  the   incumbents, 
and  the  amount  to  be  handed  over  when 
this  purpose  shall  be  efTected  to  the  ecclc* 
siastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  to  be 
appropriated     to    ecclesiastical  purposes 
solely.      But   as    this    purchase    cannot 
be  made  all   at   once,   it  becomes     ne- 
cessary uutil  it  is  effected,  that  the  State 
itself  should   guarantee  and  pay  to  the 
incumbent   the    amount    of    rent-charge 
which  he  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
bill  carrying  these  resolutions  into  effect. 
Will  the  clergy  object  to  receive  their  in- 
comes for  a  season  through   the  medium 
of  the  consolidated  fund  ?     They  already 
vainly  attempted  to  recover  them  through 
the  courts  of  law.     Surely  a  Treasury- 
warrant  for  the  amount  was  a  better  gua- 
rantee for  its  payment  than  the  writ  of 
rebellion— -that  last  weapon  in  the  armoury 
of  the  law,  which  had  become  rusty  in  the 
courts,  until  it  was  furbished  up  and  sharp- 
ened for  the  service  of  the  ministers  of 
peace.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  clergy 
would  prefer  to  the  paternal  offer  of  the 
present  Government,  a  system  which  ob- 
liges them,  in  vindication  of  their  legal 
rights,  to  have  tithe  rebels,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  writ  to  which  he  had  alluded 
— men  often  enfeebled  by  age  or  poverty, 
or  both — dragged  from  their  distant  hovels 
to  the  four  courts  in  Dublin,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  with  scarcely  sufHcient  raiment 
to  shield  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  food  to  maintain  the  flickering 
lattip  of  life  within  them,  and  who,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  discharge  a  bootless 
claim,  had  frequently  become  the  objects 
of  a  charitable  subscription.      By  none 
more  than  the  clergy  themselves,  he  was 
convinced,  was   this  state  of  things  re- 
gretted.    But  could  any  person  venture  to 
assert  it  was  for  the  peace,  the  good,  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  that  such  a  system 
should  continue  ?    The  measure,  founded 
on  these  resolutions,  must  prove,  if  it  be- 
came law,  advantageous  to  the  Church. 
By  it  the  Church  would  receive  a  certain 
income  in  lieu  of  an  uncertain  one,  and  a 
property  which  had  ever  been  insecure, 
would  be  converted  into  one  that  is  secure, 
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Let  not  the  House  imagioe  that  the  in- 
security of  lithe  property  had  been  con- 
fined to  Ireland.  It  was  an  incident  which 
had  e?er  belonged  to  it— in  Protestant 
England,  as  well  as  Catholic  Ireland.  In 
this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  4lh, 
the  Commons  went  in  a  body  to  the  King, 
and  addressed  him,  by  their  Speaker,  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  clergy  possessed  a  third  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  realm,  and  not  doing  the  King 
any  personal  ser?ice,  it  was  hut  just  they 
sliould  contribute  out  of  their  revenues  to- 
wards the  pressing  necessities  of  the  state ; 
that  it  was  evident  the  riches  of  the  eccle- 
siastics  made  them  negligent  of  their  duty, 
and  the  lessening  of  their  excessive  incomes 
would  be  a  double  advantage  to  Church  and 
State." 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham,  brought  in  a  bill  to  attain  the 
object  of  this  address.  Four  years  after- 
wards this  question  was  renewed  more 
warmly  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Leices- 
ter, and  would  have  been  carried,  only, 
it  was  stated,  for  the  policy  of  Henry 
Chichely,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  there 
was  a  debate  in  a  ''  grand  Committee  ^ 
of  the  Commons,  on  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  deans  and  chap- 
ters. It  was  then  declared,  after  an  in- 
vestigation of  some  of  the  statutes,  grants, 
and  foundations,  of  certain  deans  and  chap- 
ters, that  those  deans  and  chapters  were 
trustees,  and  that  the  proGts  of  the  lands 
in  their  possession  had  been  employed, 
contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
resolutions  for  their  abolition  were  agreed 
to  by  the  House.  The  lands  taken  by  the 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  piety,  re- 
serving a  maintenance  to  incumbents,  who 
should  appear  "  not  peccant  and  delia* 
quent  to  the  House."  Some  time  after- 
wards, it  was  resolyed  by  the  House,  that 
those  lands  should  be  vested  in  feoffees, 
and  that  the  bishops'  lands  should  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  reserving  a  compe- 
tent allowance  for  the  support  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ministers,  and  the  re- 
paration of  churches,  such  allowance  to 
be  placed  under  the  management  of  Com- 
missioners. During  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  year  1652,  the  question  of  tithes 
was  debated,  and  it  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  to  consider  how  a  convenient 
and  competent  maintenance  for  the  clergy 
inight  be  settle  io  lieu  of  tithes,    He 


could  not  persuade  himself  that  what  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  the  best  offer  of  com- 
promise that  would  ever  be  made  to  the 
clergy,  on  terms  so  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage, would  be  rejected  by  their  friends. 
He  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion,  as 
the  measure  to  be  produced  on  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House  must  be 
essentially  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
several  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  different  Reform  Administrations, 
and  assented  to  by  the  Opposition.  Like 
all  those,  it  diminished  the  amount  of 
tithe  compositions  in  proportion  to  the 
security  for  their  payment  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  by  their  commutation  into 
rent-charges.  It  was  certainly  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  than 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Launceston, 
or  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Lancashire.  In  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
projected  bill  of  1835,  the  clergyman  was 
to  receive  751,  for  every  lOO/.  of  tithe 
composition.  By  the  present  measure,  he 
was  to  receive  70/.  In  both  the  tithe 
is  proposed  to  be  redeemed.  By  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  bill  1,500/.  was 
fixed  as  the  sum  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Church  for  every  100/.  of  tithe  composi- 
tion  which  might  be  redeemed.  By  the 
present  measure  1 ,600/.  would  be  paid  for 
every  100/.  by  the  State.  Both  projects 
settled,  that  the  redemption-money  was  to 
be  invested  in  land  or  otherwise,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  The  present  mea- 
sure also  agreed  with  the  amended  bill 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  in  ]  836,  in  its 
principal  features.  The  clergy,  under  that 
measure,  were  to  receive  72/.  10s.  for  every 
100/.,  but  Lord  Stanley  calculated  the 
redemption,  taking  the  maximum  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  obtained,  at 
twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  rent-charge; 
which  would  only  amount  to  1,450/.  for 
each  100/.  of  tithe  composition.  Whereas, 
by  this  plan,  the  clergy  were  to  be  paid 
1,600/.  by  the  State,  In  conformity  with 
his  Lordship's  plan,  the  present  one  left 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  carry 
the  investment  into  effect ;  but  the  present 
plan  possessed  the  great  superiority  over 
both,  that  it  secured  to  the  incumbent  the 
full  amount  of  the  rent-charge  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  state.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire, 
had  always  advocated  the  commutation 
of  compositions   into  rent-charges,  their 
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nefit  of  the  Church  :  all  of  which  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  minister's  resolations.  The 
appropriation  of  Church  properly  to  other 
than  Church  purposes  was  uot  contaiued  in 
them.    He  therefore  considered  they  might 
fairly  anticipate  his  support.     The  objec- 
tion to  placing  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
on  the  consolidated  fund  for  a  short  time, 
as  lessening  the  security  of  Church  pro- 
perty, appeared  to  him  to  imply,  from  the 
mere  possession  of  land  or  tithe,  a  per- 
manency which  did  not  in  reality  exist. 
Land  or  tithe  was  merely  a  security  given 
by  the  state  for  the  salaries  of  the  clergy, 
and  they  were  no  more  proprietors  of  it, 
than  any  servant  of  the  State  was,  of  the 
Treasury  out  of  which  he  is  paid.    The 
enabling  and   disenabling   statutes  show 
the  State  has  always  considered  itself,  the 
proprietor  of  Church  property.     But  let 
them  see,  if  the  necessity  of  the  income 
of  the  Church,  being  secured  by  tithe  or 
land,  was  held  by  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  subject,  as  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  a  Church  establishment.     He 
could  state  from  his  own  experience,  that 
all  the  clergymen  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, assured  him  they  would    much 
prefer  a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  any  one  on  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 
Lord .  Uacon,  who  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Church,  said  on   the  subject  of 
temporalities,  ''That  all  the  places  and 
offices  of  the  Church,  be  provided  of  such 
a  donation,  that  they  may  be  maintained 
in  their  several  degrees,  is  a  constitution 
permanent  and  perpetual ;  but  for  par- 
ticularity of  the  endowment,  whether  it 
should  consist  of  tithe,  or  land,  or  pen- 
sions, or  mixed,  might  make  a  question 
of  convenience  but  no  question  of  precise 
necessity,"    This  had  also  been  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  that  it 
was   the  opinion  of  a  great  statesman, 
whose  name  he  had  only  to  mention,  to 
secure  the    reverence  of  Gentlemen   on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  would  be 
apparent  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Watson,  published 
in  1817:— 
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arising  from  the  sale  of  the  tithes  should  be 
vested  in  the  funds  in  aid  of  public  credit, 
and  the  clergy  were  to  receive  their  incomes 
from  the  funds.  The  income,  however,  was 
not  a  fixed  income,  which  could  never  be 
augmented,  but  was  to  be  adjusted  atdifierent 
periods,  so  as  to  admit  an  increase  according 
to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  grain.  This 
plan  was  not  introduced  into  Parliament ;  it 
met,  I  believe,  with  private  opposition  from 
the  bishops,  though  1  own  it  had  my  appro- 
bation.'* 


t€ 


In  January,  1790,  (he  writes,)  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a 
paper  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  was  desired  to  deliver  my  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  paper  contained  a  plan 
for  the  sale  of  the  tithe  of  the  country,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  land-tax  had  been 
oflercd  for  sale  in  the  preceding  Session  of 
Parliament.    It  was  proposed  that  the  money 


Bishop  Horsely,  who  was  a  high  church- 
man, states,  "  All  the  rights  and  honours 
with  which  the  priesthood  is  endowed,  by 
the  piety  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  spiritual  commission, 
which  we  bear  for  our  Lord's  proper  king- 
dom; they  have  no  connexion  with  it, 
they  stand  merely  on  human  law,  and 
vary,  like  the  rights  of  others,  as  the  laws 
which  create  them  vary."  He  could  refer 
them  to  the  opinions  of  Paley  and  others, 
but  it  was  unnecessary.  He  had  shown, 
that  the  principle  contained  in  these  reso- 
lutions, had  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
servative statesmen,  such  as  Lord  Bacon 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  of  divines,  such  as 
Bishop  Horseley  and  Bishop  Watson. 
It  was  stated,  that  the  Church  objected 
to  the  deduction  of  thirty  per  cent.,  as 
more  than  they  could  afford  to  give.  The 
Church  as  a  community,  since  an  early 
period  of  its  history,  had  been  fully  as 
assiduous  to  promote  its  temporal  great- 
ness, as  to  extend  its  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
It  acted  as  if  it  thought  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  were  to  be  promoted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  and  power  the 
Church  could  attain.  But  let  not  its 
Friends  encourage  that  delusion.  The 
Church  of  Ireland,  reduced  to  a  standard 
of  utility,  might  be  made  an  instrument 
of  great  public  benefit;  preserve  it  a 
pageant,  and  you  make  it  an  object  of 
public  reproach.  He  considered  the 
Church  ought  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ministry  in  promoting  these  regulations, 
which  were  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  government,  and  still  more  for 
preserving  their  own  influence.  Surely 
the  concession  of  a  temporal  object  which 
cannot  awaken  any  conscientious  scruples, 
and  which  does  not  impair,  but  does  rather 
confirm  and  perpetuate,  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  was  not  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  peace.  Let  them  remember  the 
religion  they  profess  to  teach,  is  one  of 
detachment  from  worldly  interest;  that 
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the  system  they  would  uphold,  impairs 
the  value,  and  mars  the  effect  of  religious 
education,  placing  the  teachers  and  those 
to  be  taught  in  an  arena,  where  the  price 
of  that  instruction  is  the  sordid  object 
fiercely  contended  for.  They  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  con- 
tention— an  object  for  which  he  could  not 
suppose  they  were  not  most  anxious, 
without  diminishing  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Those  would  still  be  most 
ample  to  maintain  the  Church  in  its 
solemn  magnificence,  in  the  pomp  and 
order  of  its  ceremonies,  to  provide  all 
those  grave  and  moving  accessories  to 
divine  worship  which  inspire  reverence 
and  awaken  attention ;  and  that  provision 
would  be  made  in  a  manner  most  likely 
to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution — the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  community. 
He  would,  therefore,  entreat  the  clergy  to 
adopt  a  measure  which  would  put  an  end 
to  a  long  and  fatal  struggle,  in  which  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  religion,  and  the 
reverence  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  its 
Ministers,  had  been  equally  impaired, 
lie  would  call  on  them,  in  a  word,  to  ex- 
hibit on  this  occasion  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, in  order  that  violence,  so  opposed  to 
the  meek  character  of  gospel  truth,  might 
be  for  ever  banished  from  the  Church  of 
peace. 

Lord  Stanley  said :  I  should  hardly  have 
risen  so  early  in  the  debate,  if  the  hon. 
Oentleman,  who  has  just  sat  down,  had 
not  personally  called  on  me ;  if  he  had  not 
expressed  it  as  his  thorough  conviction, 
that,  looking  at  the  course  I  have  pursued 
on  former  occasions,  looking  at  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  expressed,  and  at  the 
part  which  I  have  taken ;  looking  at  the 
desire  I  have  always  indicated,  and  which 
I  still  fcfil  for  a  settlement  of  this  perplex- 
ing question  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  on  a  safe,  reasonable,  and  satis- 
factory basis,  he  might  confidently  rely  on 
my  vote  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  now 
moved  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
l^ven  if  I  were  dis.])oscd  to  accede  to  those 
resolutions ;  even  if  I  am — as  I  certainly 
am— disposed  to  consider  them  in  the 
spirit  of  caudour,  of  fairness,  and  modera- 
tion ;  even  if  I  am  disposed  to  discuss 
them  with  a  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement 
— to  discuss  them  with  a  view  not  to  force 
extreme  opinions,  or  to  press  untenable 
points — the  more  1  am  disposed  to  come 
to  such  a  discussion,  the  mure  I  am  con- 
vinced— and  yet  more  and  more  from  every 


speech  I  have  heard  ia  the  course  of  this 
night's  debate — of  the  expediency,  of  the 
duty,  of  the  necessit]^  of  acceding  to  the 
motion  of  my  bon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Devonshire.  For  the  motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  not,  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, a  peg  to  hang  a  factious  vote  upon 
<— it  is  not  an  amendment— it  is  not  an 
attempt  to  impede  and  to  postpone  for  a 
year— nay,  hardly  for  a  night — the  dis- 
cussion of  the  resolutions  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  If  we  had  been  disposed,  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  to  take  that  course, 
we  should  not  have  given  you,  this  even- 
ing, the  fatigue  and  the  weariness  of  listen- 
ing to  a  protracted  discussion,  because  in 
that  case,  we  should  naturally  have  moved 
the  proposition  of  ray  hon.  Friend  in  Com- 
mittee as  an  amendment,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord  : 
but  it  is  because  we  have  desired  to  avoid 
the  possible  imputation  of  endeavouring  to 
substitute  mv  non.  Friend's  motion  for  the 
resolutions  or  the  noble  Lord,  t^at  we  have 
taken  this  course  not  of  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolutions,  but  of  bringing 
forward  a  proposition  which  was  consi- 
dered essential  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
understanding  on  what  terms  and  on  what 
principles  it  is  that  we  are  to  act.  And, 
I  coniess,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  much  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  question  of  appropriation  stands 
in  the  view  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  as  I  believe  they 
are  in  a  state  of  difierenoe  among  them- 
selves in  what  sense  it  shall  be  under- 
stood. I  regret  to  observe,  that  I  believe, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  have 
been  carefully  and  artfully  so  framed  as  to 
enable  him  to  say  to  the  one  party,  <'  See, 
I  maintain  your  principle  of  appropria- 
tion," while  to  the  other  party  he  can  say, 
^'  You  are  raising  a  factious  opposition  to 
a  motion  and  to  a  resolution  which  does 
not  involve  the  principle  of  appropriation. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
spoke  with  considerable  bitterness  as  to 
the  part  taken  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
Ireland  on  this  occasion,  and  taunted  tnem 
with  having  considered  that  fifteen  per 
cent  alone  was  the  price  at  which  the  peace 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  purchased.  Why, 
was  that  a  candid  and  fair  way  of  stating 
the  case?  When  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
say,  *'  We  submit  to  a  deduction  from  our 
incomes  which  the  law  awards  us,  and 
which  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  re- 
ceive ;  we  submit  to  a  dtduction  of  fifteen 
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per  cent  from  that  which  we  are  entitled 
by  law  to  receire  "^8  it  fair  in  the  noble 
Lord  to  declare  that  those  clergy  are  80 
factious,  are  so  grasping,  are  so  insatiable, 
that  fifteen  per  cent  sacrifice  of  their  in- 
come is  the  price  at  which  they  put  the 
peace  of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Lord  tells 
you,  that  by  the  law  as  it  present  exists, 
every  landlord  of  Ireland  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
but  surely  the  noble  Lord  must  know  that 
such  is  not  the  law.  Surely  the  noble 
Lord  must  kuow^  that  the  power  to  which 
he  alludes  was  limited  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  Act  which  I  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing, to  one  single  year,  that  it  was 
prolonged  in  the  following  Session  for  a 
period  which  has  very  long  expired,  and 
that  this  is  the  position  in  which  the 
clergy  and  the  landlords  of  Ireland  stand 
at  the  present  moment— -by  the  lapse  of 
time,  every  landlord  is  gradually  becoming 
liable  to  the  payment,  not  of  70,  but  of 
100  per  cent.  When  hon.  Grentlcmen  tell 
us  that  we  will  not  make  these  deductions, 
having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the 
unhappy  and  destitute  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land, I  reply  that  we  are  ready  to  impose 
ciny  reasonable  deduction  on  the  clergy. 
But  the  noble  Lord  says,  that  the  most 
unfair  course  is  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land— that  they  are  the  persons  who  are 
now  interposing,  and  that  they  do  so 
merely  from  a  graspine  determination  not 
to  sacrifice  the  last  farthing  that  they  can 
retain  in  their  possession.  The  noble 
Lord  has  to-night  exhibited,  I  must  say, 
very  great  ingenuity  >,  for  he  has  s)>oken 
on  the  question  of  appropriation  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
I  defy  any  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  principle  of  appropriation 
is  or  is  not  abandoned.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  W.  Soniorville),  who  spoke  with  great 
force  and  earnestness  on  the  same  side, 
gave  you  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  a 
description  of  the  wretched  mode  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  cha|)els  have  been 
crowded  by  persons  who  could  not  find 
accommodation  in  them,  and  asked  if  those 
persons  were  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
tithes  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 
What  said  the  hon.  Baronet  }  Why,  the 
legitimate  conclusion  from  his  observations 
is  this,  that  the  poor  Church  being  the 
majority  ought  to  be  the  rich  Church  ; 
[*»  A^o,»/o,"  from  Sir  IV.  Somervillc^  that 
because  tlie  ricii  Cliurcli  is  in  the  minority 
you  ought  to  transfer  from  the  Church  of 


the  minority  to  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
["  No,  no  r  "  Yes.yes .'"] .  If  hon.  Gen. 
tlemen  will  be  patient,  and  will  allow  me« 
I  think  I  can  show  that  the  legitimate 
construction  to  be  put  on  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  said  is,  you  should  take  the  pro* 
perty  from  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
make  it  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  C*'  No,  no  /"]  .  The 
hon.  Baronet  says,  he  asked  for  no  such 
thing.  "  What  we  do  a?k  for,"  says  the 
hon.  Baronet,  ''is  this,  that  we  should 
have  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
rich  man's  table;  that  we  should  have 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  surplus  beyond  what  is 
required  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland."  That  is  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
and,  be  it  observed,  after  hearins  the 
speech,  and  after  hearing  the  resolutions  of 
the  noble  Lord.  My  hon.  Friend  on  the 
opposite  side  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
broadly  and  distinctly  declared,  that  there 
is  no  principle  of  appropriation  whatever 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord  which 
are  now  before  the  House.  He  said,  that 
the  resolution  of  1835  was  not  in  this 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  eflPect.  The 
noble  Lord  himself  will  hardly  contend 
that  it  is.  The  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  1835  declared,  that  any  surplus 
beyond  that  whidi  was  requirea  for  the 
wants  of  the  Protestant  Church  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education,  wtth« 
out  any  reference  to  the  religious  persua- 
sion of  those  who  were  to  be  ^ucated.  A 
further  resolution  of  the  uoble  Lord  af- 
firmed, that  no  plan  could  be  final,  nor 
satisfactory,  for  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question,  which  did  not  embody  that  reso- 
lution. These  were  the  resolutions  which 
the  noble  Lord  prepared  in  1835.  Now, 
the  more  that  the  uoble  Lord  proves,  that 
in  his  present  resolutions  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  appropriation  of  the  surplus,  the 
more  necessary  is  it,  that  the  resolution  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  hon.  Baronet,  be 
agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  rescinded 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  a  settlement 
of  the  tithe  question  without  embodying 
in  it  the  appropriation  principle.  The 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site arc  placed  in  this  dilemma,  and  I  defy 
them  to  get  out  of  it.  Either  the  rcsolu- 
tions  now  proposed  include  the  objection, 
able  principle  of  applying  to  secular  pur- 
poses the  revenues  of  the  Church,  or  they 
<lo  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  a  principle 
which  the  noble  Lord  is  i>erfectly  aware. 
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that  Gentlemen  sitting  upon  this  side  of 
the  House  never  will  give  their  assent  to. 
He  knows,  that  no  proposition  founded 
upon  such  a  principle  can  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question.  If,  then,  the 
resolutions  do  not  include  that  appropria- 
tion principle,  and  the  noble  Lord  has 
declaml  that  they  do  not,  he  has  avowed, 
then,  that  this  is  a  settlement  which  does 
not  contain  a  principle  without  which  he 
has  already  declared,  that  no  plan  for 
settling  of  the  tithe  question  can  be 
either  satisfactory  or  iinal.  Is  it,  then, 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
invites  us  to  an  amicable  settlement,  to  beg 
of  him  at  once  not  to  stultify  himself  as 
well  as  us.  He  has  laid  down,  in  a  resolu- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  set- 
tlement without  a  certain  principle  being 
agreed  to.  We  ask  of  him  to  rescind  a 
resolution  which  declares,  that  the  settle- 
ment he  is  now  proposing  cannot  be  final. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  last  spoken 
has  certainly  started  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter,  and  one  which  cannot 
easily  be  got  rid  of.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said,  that  he  did  not  think,  that  it  was 
open  for  us  to  rescind  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  for  if  we  did  rescind  the 
principle  of  Lord  John  Russell,  yet  there 
must  still  remain  the  Act  of  Richard  the 
2nd,  in  which  that  principle  is  enforced. 
Now,  1  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  am 
quite  willing  and  quite  prepared  to  split 
the  difference  with  him,  if  he  will  consent 
to  rescind  Lord  John  Russell's  resolution, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  him  all  the  benefit 
of  the  statute  of  Richard  the  2nd.  Then 
the  only  reason  that  the  noble  Lord  can 
have  for  maintaining  his  former  resolutions 
is,  that  there  is  some  distinction  between 
them  and  one  of  the  resolutions  to  which  I 
wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  of  which  he  or  his  Friends  may  on  a 
fitter  occasion  turn  to  a  serviceable  pur- 
pose. The  sixth  resolution  runs  thus  :— 
^'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  the  rent-charges  for  ecclesiastical 
tithe  should  be  appropriated  by  law  to 
certain  local  charges  now  defrayed  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  and  to  education, 
the  surplus  to  form  part  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund."  I  very  well  know,  that  u])on 
an  examination  into  this  resolution,  it 
will  not  be  found  to  contain  the  appropri. 
ation  principle.  I  know,  that  it  is  the 
mere  imposition  of  a  new  charge  upon  the 
consolidated  fund.  I  know,  that  the  rent- 
charges  are  to  come  into  one  hand  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  that  they  are  to  be 


paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  with  the 
other.  This  was  the  plain  and  manifest 
object  and  intention  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  wrapping  it 
up  in  the  words  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sixth  resolution.  It  is  merely  in- 
tended, that  the  consolidated  fund  shall 
certainly  pay,  as  it  does  now,  and  that  a 
charge  shall  certainly  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  Irish  education.  But  why 
does  the  noble  Lonl  use  a  form  of  wor^ 
which  cover  the  appropriation  principle } 
Is  it  to  satisfy,  to  gull,  or  to  delude,  those 
who  honestly  support  that  principle?  Is 
it  to  ^^keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
and  break  it  to  the  sense"? — or  is  it  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it  for  some 
ulterior  step  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
when  it  may  be  declared,  that  there  shall 
be  an  appropriation  of  Church  property  to 
secular  purposes  ? — is  it,  that  the  noble 
Lord  may  be  able  to  point  to  this  rcsolu-> 
tion,  andf  tell  those  wno  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House, ''  You,  on  a  former  occasion, 
consented  to  the  rent-charges  being  made 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
police,  and  to  the  bestowal  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  do  you  now  pretend  to  raise 
a  question  upon  the  principle  of  the  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular 
objects.  I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  the 
decided  impression,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of^  entrapping  Gentlemen  upon 
this  side  of  the  House,  by  their  being  ho- 
nestly convinced,  that  the  appropriation 
principle  was  not  contained  in  these  reso- 
lutions, that  this  resolution  has  been  put 
into  a  form  of  words  of  which  use  might 
hereafter  be  made.  As  these  resolutions 
are  now  proposed,  are  they,  I  ask,  prepared 
in  Ireland  to  adopt  them  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question  >  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin,  after  these  resolutions  ap- 
peared, published,  as  is  his  wont,  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  respecting  them. 
He  declared,  that  he  assented  to  much  that 
was  in  the  resolutions ;  he  declared,  too, 
his  readiness  to  assent  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  while  he  objected  to  some  of 
them;  but  this,  he  said,  was  the  great 
recommendation  to  him  of  the  resolutions, 
that  the  plan  contained  in  them  did 
afford  to  him  the  ground- work  and  the 
basis  for  further  reductions,  as  it  con- 
tained a  principle  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  out.  The  noble  Lord 
has  referred  to  an  engagement  which  has 
been  entered  into.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
swerve  from  any  engagement.  The  noble 
Lord  has  stated,  that  a  noble  Duke,  in 
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another  place,  intimated  last  year  his  wil- 
lingness to  consider  this  and  another  pai*ty 
question  connected  with  Ireland  on  a 
principle  of  mutual  concession,  neither 
party  insisting  upon  extreme  views.  The 
noble  Lord,  also,  has  told  us,  that  when  he 
consented  to  postpone  the  corporation  ques- 
tion until  after  the  Tithe  Bill  and  the  Poor- 
law  had  been  disposed  of,  that  he  could  not 
believe,  that  the  friends  of  the  noble  Duke 
would  have  proposed  to  rescind  the  reso- 
lutions to  which  the  Ministers  were  par- 
ties. Now,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  noble  Lord  upon  those 
questions.  Does  the  noble  Lord  recollect, 
that  before  the  Easter  recess  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Tamworth  sug- 
gested to  him  the  extreme  necessity  of 
|)OStponing  the  Municipal  Bill  until  the 
question  of  tithes  was  disposed  of,  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  appealed  to  hesitate 
as  to  that  course,  he  gave  notice  that  he 
would  make  a  motion,  that  the  question 
(that  of  tithes)  should  take  precedence  of 
the  other ;  and  about  a  week  after  that 
time  the  noble  Lord  acted  on  the  sugges. 
tion  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  but  even 
while  acting  upon  it  took  distinct  care  to 
inform  the  House  that  he  was  by  no  means 
acting  in  consequence  of  that  recom- 
mendation from  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
\J*  No,  no,"l  I  was  present  at  the  time. 
The  noble  Lord  did  postpone  the  question 
until  after  Easter.  He  certainly  allowed 
the  Municipal  Bill  to  rest,  and  the  other 
Bill  to  take  precedence  of  it.  The  noble 
Lord  declared,  that  he  did  not  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  f"  No,  no,"]  I  state  this  from 
my  own  recollection ;  but,  however,  1  do 
not  wish  to  press  this  point,  for  it  is  not 
one  of  very  great  im{)ortance.  But,  then, 
the  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  an  agreement 
or  understanding  entered  into  or  implied 
b^  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  on  account  of 
the  high  station  which  the  noble  Duke 
deservedly  holds  with  his  country,  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  his  expressions.  I  now  ask  the 
noble  Lord  will  he  pretend,  then,  to  tell 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  held 
out  the  hope,  that  he  would  be  a  party  to 
any  agreement  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  appropriation  clause  should  be 
})ersevered  in?  If  an  agreement  were 
come  to  upon  this  question,  must  not  the 
very  basis  of  that  agreement  be  the  aban- 
donment of  the  appropriation  clause  }  and 
VOL.  XLII.  fc} 


if  it  be  abandoned,  as  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied it  is,  by  abandoning  these  resolu- 
tions, then  I  say,  that  the  manly,  the 
straightforward,  and  the  frank  way  of 
abandoning  it  would  be,  not  to  bring  in 
ambiguous  resolutions,  which  may  be 
tortured  into  one  shape,  or  into  another, 
but  to  come  forward  and  to  say  frankly, 
''  We  wish  to  settle  this  question,  and, 
relying  upon  the  honour  of  a  noble  per- 
sonage, who  has  stated  his  wish  to  have  it 
settled,  we  are  anxious  to  join  him  in 
doing  so;  and  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sure  we  mean  exactly  to  fulfil  the  compact, 
we,  with  that  understanding  with  him, 
frankly  rescind  a  resolution  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  fair  and  just  settlement 
of  the  question  ?"  Does  the  noble  Lord 
pretend  not  to  know  the  beneficial  effects 
which  the  rescinding  of  that  resolution 
would  have?  Does  he  not  know,  that  the 
minds  of  the  clergymen  of  Ireland  will  be 
disturbed,  and  their  fears  excited,  as  long 
as  he  keeps  that  resolution  hanging  ovei 
their  heads,  and  that  rescinding  it,  they 
would  consent  to  a  settlement  proposed  by 
him,  even  though  the  greatest  pecuniary 
sacrifices  might  fall  upon  them  ?  Does  he 
not  know,  that  the  greatest  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Municipal  Bill 
into  Ireland  rests  upon  this?  for  before 
that  measure  is  consented  to,  it  is  desired 
to  see  greater  security  given  to  the  Church. 
The  noble  Lord  declines  to  withdraw  his 
resolution.  It  remains,  then^  over  the 
heads  of  the  clergy  ;  it  fetters  legislation, 
and  it  places  a  vast  gulf  between  him  and 
us.  We  oppose  it,  because  it  may  lead  to 
and  facilitate  ulterior  views«  The  noble 
Lord  has  much  misrepresented  the  posi- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  It  is  their 
interest  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  suspended.  It  is  so  consi- 
dered. I  have  to  remind  the  noble  Lord, 
that  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
clergy,  if  their  conscientious  feelings  were 
not  excited,  that  the  inducement  for  them  to 
come  to  a  settlement  must,  year  after  year, 
become  wdth  them  more  and  more  feeble. 
The  sacrifice  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  make  of  their  just  rights,  must,  year 
after  year,  become  less;  while  upon  those 
who  have  to  pay  tithe,  those  upon  whom 
the  payment  of  tithes  devolves,  must 
every  year  become  greater.  The  noble 
Lord  has  not  the  means  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question  without  the  assent  of  the 
body  of  Gentlemen  who  sit  upon  this  side 
of  the  House.  Some  years  ago  he  held 
out  the  threat  of  starving  the  clergy.  Ho 
2S 
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knoTf   the    w&ots    chu    hire    bccn    jr.-  c<<cr.«   c:   k  satu/kctorr  Hfriiiwi  VpOB  the 

flicreti  upon  iLem.  ^l  i   t;.:/   r.  y  yrefcr  :i::«c   >.;  :f^*i:v::   viih  i{ie  resoliitioa  of  the 

ill  trj«ir  mwd  harfii.     Ve^ir  ^ifier  veki  ti-.c  r^^i    i  ^Li  i-.r  a  &eit«efBcat    of  the  titk 

art-  o'iminj   '\uVs  th^  fierbCe^Mj  pi^^-^-e^i^^'-'^  •.ncr<:i  2;  ^^i    if  tbat     refolntion  be   n* 

9A  th.'ir  ri?ht4,  &fi<]  thrv  ri!«jUt-t  !'•  L*.  :ct  -- ir^^oi.    I  sjh   r=adr     f4.>rtfa«idft  to 

alone.     TLU  19  ihiir  'le^ire — i  think  ll..  :.:■•*  (i!i^.uf«ioc  « 1   the  noble  Ijotd'o 

wLiely:  if    f    desire  2l  iiiiEc^-iiiate  ^T:'e-  i;.::--:.^.  :^-i  ui:rieTm' di<poeitkMi  to 

iii-.nt  ;  \mi,    f  tf   vb.*:   |>urj>i  m:  <>:*  a  *or.!i'.--  oi;.r.-  u:r   .>  i:cs<>ci  to  the    BoUe    Loid. 

nicii:.   I    r;cver  •"ac  •->^:i^.u:  :••  i^i-  rc.VEij-  A.d  '-L:kt  1  l^.:^i^e.  and  wL^t  I  harealwvyt 

fiiewi^it !•.•:. .   the:    .vl"pti".  ,  c-f  thu  r  Lc^a  ,  •:xpr«.-s^-ii   c.y  •Ic^iriL-  t'«  do.    and   vfaidb  I 

«/f  a   (iriai.ijil':  «hi>h    is    \:.it>    .:.  1    in-  ali^.    i<  x    >.  •.  i»    thi»^l    ftliall   not 

:oli.Ta:  ic.     Ari'i  u.-:i:'At\i^  Lri  tr^a:-  wi?ii  !•!.  -.rir.j  t  ■  .  r.:i2  the  <|iu^ioa  to  a 

CiHitcinpi  t:.e  i  i-:-^  •(  :in  iifstr:&«:t  rr«"li:M<n  r^ct  -y  9citlviut:i.t  ;  but  a  jettlemeBt 

l^'in^'  mi&'le  tu  s!<r>  a  ^eat  dil'Slsifi.  :  :.^y.  :'^. t  ry    with  rc^^^ect  to  the   prUMiples  of 

lie   hai  c^cii   ta^Lotl  <*i    my    L"r.     i'riiMi  ju-tk;.  acti  ••?  truth. 

Imriug   actiiatcnl  by  f!i*;ti'.iU3  m* 4 i «-€->.    ari'l        \  ix*.  unt  yf-n>^:fi :    I  Looir  hour  great 

aJ»«i  iif  his  Ijeiug  >n^-*i JAted  by  Li»  li.'Vc^'tn.  riiu«t  be  nty  tli^aiUanta^e  wken  I  pttaeat 

Tlie  n<tUc  I/inl  has  evpr-.ssed  his  vuntler  m)><lf  t-.*  f^iiloM-  the  iK4i!e  Lord  who  hit 

at   ail   a^x;tra<  t  ^uestiuii    |jre%'eritiiJ2    the  just  sat  tl'ivu — 
|iah>in(;  of  a  :!rt.at    measure,  and   he  has         ,  , ..  ...... 

cavil  !..-d  at  1!,  as  intcntitd  to  di  that  which  .         .  _       «»--»«iiiii, 

it  id  not,  to  clfctrt  a  po2iiii2il  chau^ — nay.  but  it  aiiythin  j  cf*uhi  hare  diniinisfaed  ifaif 

e%cn   tht;  noble  Jjird  has  »neeivd  at  the  fcxliDi;  u|»iin  my  {art.  or  if  there  be  aay 

nct-urreocc  of  a  political  ditii:er  OLvurrinvr  «jiic>ti'ii  ou  whi<.h  I  cr-iild  hare  Iblloivea 

«;h'>rtiy   befure  sUch  an  abstract  qiie»ii<'n  ?!.••  n.>bie  Lt*rd  uith  le»#  hesitation  or  diC- 

bciog  iutn.<luce«L  Whatevtr  validity  there  title,  iioe,  I  bciicve  that  the  Church  of  Ire* 

may  he  in  thes«  objcitions.  it  is  rortainly  la::!   is  the  Terr  gn'tund  which    I  ahonid 

not  from  the  n«jbie  Lonl  that  I  exptxtc-d  ch<«ose.  and  (<articuLirlr  »),  when  I  rrnwwn 

to  fa«^r  them.      The   n-jble   Lord  cannot  birr  the  divtrino  which   the   noble   Ijord 

liarc    fiir^>tten    that    of  which  the  hon.  has  laid  down  with  lesnect  to  that  Choreb, 

MemlM'r  It  Hosc.immou  has  reminded  the  and     to     ecclt^iastical     propertj.        The 

llouie,  that  the  resolutions  which  areni»w  nuble  Lc*rd  has  maintained*  that  if  evesy 

before  the  House  are  very  much  in  sub-  mini>ter  of  that  Church  were  swept  from 

!;tanoo  tr^  same  as  ihc  bill  pn>pose4l  by  the  the  face  of  Ireland^  wc  ought  still  to  pre« 

light  hon.  aLd  i^aliant  Member  fur  Laun-  serve  its  reventies  entire  andundiBiinianed. 

i:Kttf*nj  when    Secretary   for  Ireland,  and,  The  noble    lA>rd   has  charged    uiy  DoMe 

tiiercfor*:.    th%t   nothing;    could    be  more  Friend  who  ojicned  this  debate,  and  b^r 

unf2..'r,  »Lf:fi  there  is  a  question  before  the  M.ijcsiy's  GovernmoLt  t^nerally,  with  the 

H<A»^r,  of  wfiicn   it  h^s  acknowledged  the  intentinn  to  entrap  the  uu wary ;   be  baa 

rnrjTftar.ce;    thii   it  shojl  1  ^*e  u;ip»*i-<l  by  suid.  that  my  uuble   Friend   has  left  the 

;  II  afr^'.ri  »  rfrr^AiLlljU.    I  ^'i ve  totlie  nublo  Huuse  quite  in   the  dark  with  rpspect  to 

l^,rd  iri^  i-*'.x    ijtnefit  of  that    aririimciit.  the  terms  and  the  principles  on  which  the 

th";;:':    th*.*    ft  volution  *.*(  l>:jo  hail   thu  res'ilutiuiis     and     tue     measures    to     be 

t:.'}^,-*'.  i.'.t  t/*c  intention,  of  course,  of  over-  grnuiidctl  on  thim  were  to  stand;  and  the 

thrrditin   the  Administrution.     Titat  re-  hon.  liaronet,  who  hn>  moved  the  amend. 

v.i:;liofi,'w>-;-h  was  an  abstract  re*«duiion.  ment,  has,  in  the  wurso  of  hi*  speech,  also 

axid  vitkh  was  made  10  precede  and  pre-  charged    the    Ministers  with  a  desire   to 

vcfji   an  ufi*>l^jtctionable   measure — I  >ay  mystifv  the  House.     1  own   that  I  think, 

ij>  uwi*jj<cti'>naWe  measure,  because  it  di«i  that  tfic  trap  Uniting  has  been  all  used  on 

.v/t  G//bUt:i  that  principle  which  the  Cio-  the   other   side  of  the  House.     'Jhat  ia» 

Temm^ht  w.-asure  dots  nf»t  now  cuntain  however,  a  very  unimportant  matter,  and 

'J  tf>:r.     'I  hat   revMUtion  preceded  or  ful-  I  p:iss  on  to  xihat  the  noble  Lord  luis  made 

\'i*H'i  Hi  [^t\.U':sxi  diu:«er.  and  that  rc.-^'lu-  not  an  imiuuterial  part  ot  this  debate — tiie 

ti##n   wifc  a:.  JnXr^r-t  rcw>iuti"n,  where-s  p'^ition  or  onlei*  in  which  the  measures 

thi-i,  ^' fir  fr-.r/i   ]>;in:»  an  aUtract  rc^»iu-  have  lieen  brouiAht  forward.     I  distinctly 

ti^iij,   i-.  '/«*•':  that   it  i\  nio^i    de^iralk-  to  remei.ilier,    Iving  in  my  plare  wheu    my 

•irbjV    f^r  th'    pur|».— :   "f  rhowing   how  in 'Me  Friend ,    not   adniiuiiig   the  «le|ieii. 

t»*t'j:9*jir\   it  i-.  •••   ffjmo^f'  .*rj  iiicunihrancc  iler.re  whirh  f»iio   nu'iisiiro  hiid    ii|ion   tlie 

'/It  f'i  our  vav;  f'-r  it    i^    iuiprv-jible  i"  i  •■thtr.   iti  uishiiu;  u*  nso'ul  a  |wrty  con- 
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test  upon  a  point  which  could  lead  to  no 
beneficial  issue,  declared  his  willingness  to 
give  the  discussion  on  tithes  a  precedence 
over  that  on  the  MunicipaWill  for  Ireland. 
But  as  a  charge  has  been  made  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  entrap  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  to  recommend  the  measure  re- 
specting tithes  to  one  party  by  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  give  up  the  appropriation 
principle^  while  the  other  was  to  he  de- 
luded by  |)oiDtiHg  to  the  words  in  the  reso. 
lution,  I  feel  that  although  my  noble  Friend 
has  already  dwelt^   very  clearly,  on  the 
main  principles  of  the  resolutions,  yet,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  not  leaving  any  room  for 
cavil,  nor  allowing  any  resort  to  subter. 
fuge,  I  shall  state  shortly  the  drift  and  pith 
of  the  resolutions,  and  then  come  to  the 
question,  whether  the  House  will  do  well 
in  following  the  counsels  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Devonshire  to  neglect  the  resolutions 
of  1838,  and  proceed  to  rescind  the  resolu* 
tion  of  1 835.     I  believe  that  none  can  be 
disposed  to  dissent  from  this  proposition, 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disputes  between  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners.    This  must  be  admitted 
to  be  desirable  in  all  cases ;  but  still  more 
expressly  desirable  when  the  parties  differ 
in  creed  from  each  other,  and  when  the 
subject  of  collision  has  been  the  prolific 
source  for  so  long  a  time  of  disputes  and 
animosities.  We  propose  by  our  resolutions, 
and  by  the  measures  intended  to  be  founded 
on  them,  to  effect  this,  and  to  impose  the 
liability  which  is  still  borne  by  the  occupier 
of  the  land  on  the  owner,  subiect,  however, 
to  a  deduction  from  the  full  amount  by 
reason  of  the  new  liability  which  is  im- 
posed   upon  him.     We  think,   however, 
and  we   have  reason  to  apprehend   that 
some  of  the  landlords  have  already  found 
it  to  their  cost,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Irish  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes 
would  pursue  them  when  mixed  up  with 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.     We  propose  to 
remedy  this  by  putting  the  tithes,  as  far  as 
either  the  owners  or  occupiers  are  con- 
cerned, entirely  out  of  sight,  and  by  making 
the  payments  which  the  landlords  have  to 
pay  m  lieu  of  composition  for  tithes,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  they  seek  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  their  tenants— applicable  to 
purposes  in  no  way  connected  with  any  sub- 
ject of  popular  irritation  or  discontent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  only  applicable  to  purposes 
on  which  every  class  of  the  population,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  humblest,  are  closely  inter- 
ested and  concerned.     So  far  as  respects 
the  operation  of  our  plan,  so  far  as  money 


payments    are    concerned,    and    as  con- 
cerns the  owners  and  occupiers.     And 
be  it  observed,  that  our  plan  does  not,  in 
these  respects,  substantially  differ  from  any 
of  the  preceding  bills  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  both  of  the  present  and  of  the 
past  Governments.     Then,  with  respect  to 
the  payments  made  to  the  clergy.     As  the 
resolutions  at  present  stand,  and  as  they 
were  introduced  by  ray  noble  Friend,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  clergy  shall  receive  their 
allotted  income,  seven  tenths  of  the  tithe- 
composition,   or  the  70  per  cent,  of  the 
last  three  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
into  Parliament,  as  long  as  they  think  pro. 
per,  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  this,  to 
my  no  little  astonishment,  and  to  the  re- 
versal of  all  my  previous  calculations  and 
expectations,  has   been  made  the    chief 
gravamen  of  the  charge,  the  main  rock  of 
offence,   upon  which  the  opposition    and 
the  clamour  of  the  Church  against  the 
present  scheme  has  been  raised,   because 
the  future  annual  income  of  the  clergy  is 
no  more  to  be  paid  by  reluctant  landlords 
or  resisting  tenants,  out,  instead  of  this, 
they  are  to  receive  it  by  punctual  dividends 
from  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  empire, 
U|jon  which,  by  positive  course  of  law,  it 
is  proposed  to  be  settled.     But  we  do  not 
stop  here.    After  what  has  Mien  from  ray 
noble  Friend  with  respect  to  die  delusion, 
the  utter  ignorance  with  which  it  is  sought 
to  represent  that  this  payment  is,  one  to 
be  made  by  annual  payments  from  the 
votes  of  this  House  out  of  the  estimates  of 
the  current  year,  I  naed  not  repeat  the 
surprise  excited  by  such  statements  as  are 
contained  in  the  petition  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  who  state,  that 
these  resolutions  will  strip  the  Church  of 
her  possessions,  and  reduce  the  clergy  to 
the  condition  of  pensioners,  whose  claims 
will   be   liable  to  be  yearly  investigated 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  public 
saving.     ICheers  from   the    Oppontionu] 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Uentleman 
(Mr.  Snaw,  we  believe)  cheers  that  ex- 
pression.   I  must  say,  that  I  think  that 
the  clergy  of  Armagh  might  have  derived 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  primate  himself, 
who  constitutes  the  highest  link  between 
the  Church  and  State,  more  precise  and  cor. 
rect  information   on   this  subject.     The 
statement  to  which  I  allude,  and  to  which 
the  clergy  have  given   credence,  is  that 
the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  would 
be  paid  by  votes  come  to  yearly  in  this 
House  upon  annual  estimates.     I  will  read 
the  words  of  the  petitioners;    they  said 
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knows  the  want4  that  have  been  in* 
flicted  upon  them,  and  they  now  prefer 
having  the  means  of  legal  protection  all 
in  their  own  hands.  Year  aner  year  they 
are  coming  into  the  peaceable  possession 
of  their  rights,  and  they  request  to  bo  let 
alone.  This  is  their  oesire — I  think  un« 
wisely :  for  I  desire  an  immediate  settle- 
ment ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  a  settle- 
ment, I  never  can  consent  to  the  recom- 
mendation, the  adoption,  or  the  renewal, 
of  a  principle  which  is  vicious  and  in- 
tolerable. And  the  noble  Lonl  treats  with 
contempt  the  idea  of  an  abstract  resolution 
being  made  to  stop  a  great  measure ;  nay, 
he  has  e?en  talked  of  my  hon.  Friend 
being  actuated  by  fiactioua  motives,  and 
also  of  his  being  instigated  by  his  diocesan. 
The  noble  I^ord  has  expressed  his  wonder 
at  an  abstract  question  preventing  the 
passing  of  a  great  measure,  and  he  has 
cavilled  at  it,  as  intended  to  do  that  which 
it  is  not,  to  eflPect  a  political  change—- nay, 
even  the  noble  Lord  has  sneered  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  political  dinner  occurring 
shortly  before  such  an  abstract  question 
being  introduced.  Whatever  validity  there 
may  be  in  these  objections,  it  is  certainly 
not  from  the  noble  Lord  that  I  expected 
to  hear  them.  The  noble  Lord  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  has  reminded  the 
House,  that  the  resolutions  which  are  now 
before  the  House  are  very  much  in  sub- 
stance  the  same  as  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Laun- 
oeston,  when  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unfair,  when  there  is  a  question  before  the 
House,  of  which  it  has  acknowledged  the 
importance,  that  it  should  be  opposed  by 
»n  abstract  resolution.  I  give  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  full  benefit  of  that  argument, 
though  the  resolution  of  1835  had  the 
eflect,  not  the  intention,  of  course,  of  over- 
throwing the  Administration.  That  re- 
solution, which  was  an  abstract  resolution, 
and  which  was  made  to  precede  and  pre- 
vent an  unobjectionable  measure — I  say 
an  unobjectionable  measure,  because  it  did 
not  contain  that  principle  which  the  Gc 
vernment  measure  does  not  now  contain 
either.  That  resolution  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed a  political  dinner,  and  that  resolu- 
tion was  an  abstract  resolution,  whereas 
this,  so  far  from  being  an  abstract  resolu- 
tion, is  one  that  it  is  most  desirable  to 
debate  for  the  pur|)osc  of  showing  how 
necessary  it  is  to  remove  an  incumbrance 
out  of  our  way ;  for  it  is   impossible  to 


come  to  a  satisfoetorv  decision  upon  the 
tithe  question  with  tne  resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord  before  us.  I,  for  one,  declare, 
that  I  am  for  •  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  \  and  if  that  resolution  be  re- 
scinded, I  am  ready  forthwith  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  noble  Lord's  reso- 
lutions, and  with  every  disposition  to  make 
every  fkir  concession  to  the  noble  Lord. 
And  what  I  desire,  and  what  I  have  always 
expressed  my  desire  to  do,  and  which  I 
shall  now  du,  is  this — I  shall  not  cease 
labouring  to  bring  the  question  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement ;  but  a  settlement  satis- 
factory with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  truth. 

Viscount  Morpeth :  I  know  how  great 
must  be  my  disadvantai^e  wlien  I  present 
myself  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
just  sat  down — 

"  Tnfellx  puer,  atque  impar  congrcssns  Achilli  ;*' 

but  if  anything  could  have  diminished  this 
feeling  upon  my  part,  or  if  there  be  any 
question  on  which  I  could  have  followed 
the  noble  Lord  with  less  hesitation  or  dif- 
fidence, I  believe  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land is  the  very  ground  which  I  should 
choose,  and  particularly  so,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  doctrine  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  laid  down  with  respect  to  that  Church, 
and  to  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
noble  Lord  has  maintained,  that  if  every 
minister  of  that  Church  were  swept  from 
the  face  of  Ireland,  we  ought  still  to  pre- 
serve its  revenues  entire  and  undiminished. 
The  noble  Lord  has  charged  my  noble 
Friend  who  opened  this  debate,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  generally,  with  the 
intention  to  entrap  the  unwary ;  he  has 
said,  that  my  noble  Friend  has  left  the 
House  quite  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
the  terms  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
resolutions  and  the  measures  to  be 
grounded  on  them  were  to  stand ;  and  the 
hon.  Baronet,  who  has  moved  the  amend- 
ment, has,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  also 
charged  the  Ministers  with  a  desire  to 
mystifv  the  House.  I  own  that  I  think, 
that  tjic  trap  baiting  has  been  all  used  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  l^hat  is, 
however,  a  very  unimportant  matter,  and 
I  pass  on  to  what  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
not  an  immaterial  part  of  this  debate-*the 
position  or  ordei*  in  which  the  measures 
have  been  brought  forward.  I  distinctly 
remember,  being  in  my  place  when  my 
noble  Friend,  not  admitting  the  depen« 
dence  which  one  measure  had  upon  the 
other,  yet  wishing  to  avoid  a  party  coo- 
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test  upon  a  point  which  could  lead  to  no 
beneficial  issue,  declared  his  willingness  to 
give  the  discussion  on  tithes  a  precedence 
over  that  on  the  MunicipaMBill  for  Ireland. 
But  as  a  charge  has  been  made  of  a  dispo* 
sition  to  entrap  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  to  recommend  the  measure  re- 
specting tithes  to  one  party  by  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  give  up  the  appropriation 
principle^  while  the  other  was  to  be  de- 
luded by  pointing  to  the  words  in  the  reso- 
lution^ 1  feel  that  although  my  noble  Friend 
has  already  dwelt,  very  clearly,  on  the 
main  principles  of  the  resolutions,  yet,  for 
the  purpose  of  not  leaving  any  room  for 
cavil,  nor  allowing  any  resort  to  subter. 
fuge,  I  shall  state  shortly  the  drift  and  pith 
of  the  resolutions,  and  then  come  to  the 
question,  whether  the  House  will  do  well 
in  following  the  counsels  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Devonshire  to  neglect  the  resolutions 
of  1838,  and  proceed  to  rescind  the  resolu* 
tion  of  18S5.     I  believe  that  none  can  be 
disposed  to  dissent  from  this  proposition, 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disputes  between  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners.    This  must  be  admitted 
to  be  desirable  in  all  cases ;  but  still  more 
expressly  desirable  when  the  parties  differ 
in  creed  from  each  other,  and  when  the 
subject  of  collision  has  been  the  prolific 
source  for  so  long  a  time  of  disputes  and 
animosities.  We  propose  by  our  resolutions, 
and  by  the  measures  intended  to  be  founded 
on  them,  to  effect  tbia#  and  to  impose  the 
liability  which  is  still  borne  by  the  occupier 
of  the  land  on  the  owner,  subiect,  however, 
to  a  deduction  from  the  full  amount  by 
reason  of  the  new  liability  which  is  im- 
posed   upon  him.     We  think,  however, 
and  we   have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
some  of  the  landlords  have  already  found 
it  to  their  cost,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Irish  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes 
would  pursue  them  when  mixed  up  with 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.     We  propose  to 
remedy  this  by  putting  the  tithes,  as  far  as 
either  the  owners  or  occupiers  are  con- 
cerned, entirely  out  of  sight,  and  by  making 
the  payments  which  the  landlords  have  to 
pay  m  lieu  of  composition  for  tithes,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  they  seek  to  be  reim* 
bursed  horn  their  tenants— applicable  to 
purposes  in  no  way  connected  with  any  sub- 
ject of  popular  irritation  or  discontent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  only  applicable  to  purposes 
on  which  every  class  of  tne  population,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  humblest,  are  closely  inter- 
ested and  concerned.     So  far  as  respects 
the  operation  of  our  plan,  so  far  as  money 


payments    are   concerned,    and   as  con^ 
corns  the  owners  and  occupiers.     And 
be  it  observed,  that  our  plan  does  not,  in 
these  respects,  substantially  differ  from  any 
of  the  preceding  bills  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  both  of  the  present  and  of  tlie 
past  Governments.    Then,  with  respect  to 
the  payments  made  to  the  clergy.    As  the 
re^oiutions  at  present  stand,  and  as  they 
were  introduced  by  my  noble  Friend,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  clergy  shall  receive  their 
allotted  income,  seven  tenths  of  the  tithe- 
composition,  or  the  70  per  cent,  of  the 
last  three  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
into  Parliament,  as  long  as  they  think  pro. 
per,  from  the  public  treasury;  and  this,  to 
my  no  little  astonishment,  and  to  the  re- 
verisal  of  all  my  previous  calculations  antt 
expectations,  has   been  made  the    chief 
gravamen  of  the  charge,  the  main  rock  of 
offence,   upon  which  the  opposition    and 
the  clamour  of  the  Church  against  the 
present  scheme  has  been  raised,  because 
the  future  annual  income  of  the  clergy  is 
no  more  to  be  paid  by  reluctant  landlords 
or  resisting  tenants,  out,  instead  of  this, 
they  are  to  receive  h  by  punctual  dividends 
from  the  consolidated  fiiud  of  the  empire, 
upon  which,  by  positive  ooume  of  law,  it 
is  proposed  to  be  settled.     Bat  we  do  not 
stop  here.    After  what  haa  Mien  from  ny 
noble  FViend  with  respect  to  the  deluaion, 
the  utter  ignorance  with  which  it  is  sought 
to  represent  that  this  payment  is,  one  to 
be  made  by  annuid  payments  from  the 
votfls  of  this  House  out  or  the  estimates  of 
the  current  year,  I  need  not  repeat  the 
surprise  exdttd  by  such  statements  as  are 
contained  in  the  petition  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Armagh^  who  state,  that 
these  resolutions  will  strip  the  Church  of 
her  possessions,  and  reduce  the  clergy  to 
the  condition  of  pensioners,  whose  claims 
wUl  be  liable  to  be  yearly  investigated 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  public 
saving.     [Cheers  from   the    Qppon/jem.] 
The  riffht  hon,  and  learned  uentleman 
(Mr.  Snaw,  we  believe)  cheers  that  ex- 
pression.   I  must  say,  that  I  think  that 
the  clergy  of  Armagh  might  have  derived 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  primate  himself, 
who  constitutes  the  highest  link  between 
the  Church  and  State,  more  precise  and  cor- 
rect information   on  this  subject.     The 
statement  to  which  I  allude,  and  to  which 
the  clergy  have  given  credence,  is  tiiat 
the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  would 
be  paid  by  votes  come  to  yearly  in  this 
House  upon  annual  estimates.     I  will  read 
the  words  of  the  petitioners;   they  said 
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that  ''the  measure  would  reduce  the 
clergy  to  the  condition  of  pensionersj  whose 
claims  would  be  made  the  subject  of  yearly 
investigation.*' Is  not  this  intended  to  im- 
ply, that  by  the  mode  of  paying  the  clergy, 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  they 
will  be  put  on  such  a  footing  that  their 
affairs  will  be  annually  brought  under  the 
cot'nizance  of  Parliament  P  Now,  what  are 
the  facts?  It  is  proposed  to  place  the 
clergy  on  the  footing  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  State — on  the  same  footing  as  the 
judges  of  the  realm— on  the  same  footing 
as  the  great  officers  of  State,  and  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  on  which  the  civil 
list  of  the  Crown  itself  is  by  law  settled, 
regulated,  and  guaranteed.  We  propose 
to  do  this  by  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  can 
that  Act  be  reversed  but  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  em- 
bodied  in  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament 
thus  putting  the  Church  revenues  on  the 
same  footing,  and  to  be  held  on  the  same 
tenure,  as  every  farthing  of  its  possessions, 
is  held  at  this  moment.  Is  this  a  state  of 
gross  hardship,  of  bitter  injustice,  of  de- 
gradation, and  of  coercion  under  which  is 
I  proposed  to  subject  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
and  to  the  insult  of  receiving  a  prompt, 
full,  and  certain  receipt  of  their  lawful 
dues  from  the  public  treasury— is  this 
state  too,  one  under  which  we  propose  to 
leave  them,  without  the  prospect  or  a  ter- 
mination or  the  hope  of  redress  P  The 
plan  which  we  introduce,  enacts  that  in 
the  case  of  all  future  incumbents  of  Church 
livings,  and  We  make  it  optional  in  the 
case  of  all  present  incumbents,  subject  only 
to  such  limitations  as  may  seem  advisable 
to  secure  the  easy  redemption  and  invest- 
ment of  so  large  an  amount  of  money— we 
make  it  optional  for  present  incumbents, 
and  enact  that  in  the  case  of  all  future  in- 
cumbents, the  state  shall  redeem  the  pay. 
ments  from  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
shall  invest  the  purchase-money  either  in 
land,  or  whatever  other  securities  the  eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  or  such  other  body 
as  it  shall  be  reckoned  right  to  appoint  for 
the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  clergy,  shall 
think  most  advantageous,  desirable,  and 
lucrative.  And  wlmt  are  the  terms  on 
which  we  propose  to  make  this  investment  ? 
We  propose  that  the  money  shall  be  re- 
deemed at  sixteen  years'  purchase.  This 
is  not  a  proposition,  I  boldly  contend,  which 
can  be  considered  unfairly  pressing  on  the 
clergy,  or  one  dictated  by  a  spirit  mimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  has 


alluded  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lora  who  precedea  me  in  the 
debate,  an  opinion  expressed  in  the  Com« 
mittee  which  sit  on  this  subject  in  1 832, 
long  before  this  vexatious  question  of  ap- 
propriation was  raised.  What  was  the 
report  of  that  Committee,  and  what  were 
their  recommendations  ?  The  report  con« 
tained  these  words  :— 

''  There  seems,  then,  no  alteraative  but  that 
the  State  should  lend  its  aid,  and  having  pur- 
chased the  rights  of  the  clergy,  become  itself 
the  proprietor  and  collector  or  the  perpetual 
assessment  substituted  for  tithe.  If  this  be 
admitted,  the  actual  amount  of  the  tithe  now 
collected  does  not  effect  the  progress  of  the 
argument,  and,  without  any  attempt  at  ac- 
curacy, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
gross  composition,  if  it  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  would  be  about  600,000/.  The 
composition  being  about  600,000/.,  if  sold  at 
sixteen  years'  purchase,  would  produce  a  sum 
of  9,600,000/.  The  question,  then,  to  be  asked 
is,  whether  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
landlords  or  of  the  State  to  purchase  the  per- 
petual land-tax  of  600,000/.  at  sixteen  yean* 
purchase.  Supposing  that  none  of  the  land- 
lords  should  redeem,  and  that  the  whole  ar- 
rangement must  be  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  sum  required  to  be  raised  would  be, 
as  before,  9,600,000/.  The  sum  would  be 
raised  by  Government  on  still  more  advantage- 
ous terms  than  by  the  landlord,  probably  at 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  leaving  a  gross 
surplus  annually  of  264|000/.,  sabject  to  the 
charges  of  collection.'' 

The  noble;  Lord  (Stanley)  was  not  then 
quite  so  alarmed  at  a  surplus  as  at  present. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  then  contend  that 
any  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
clergy  on  a  footing  more  advantageous  than 
ours.  We  propose  the  Investment,  not, 
be  it  observed,  of  the  reduced  rent-charge 
of  seventy  per  cent.,  but  of  the  original 
100  per  cent,  at  sixteen  years'  purchase. 
Again,  in  1835,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Launceston  (Sir  H.  Hardinge), 
who  then  held  the  position  in  which  I  now 
unworthily  stand,  brought  forward  his  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
what  did  he  say  ?     He  said — 

^'To  purchase  100/.  of  composition  under  the 
bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce,  assuming  it 
to  be  taken  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  it  will 
require  the  sum  of  1,500/.,  while  by  the  bill  of 
last  year  it  would  have  required  at  the  lowest 
rate  1,650/.  The  highest  price  for  the  pur- 
chase for  the  redemption  of  100/.  of  compo- 
sition would  have  been  1850/.,  and  the  average 
1,750/.,  so  that  by  my  bill  the  landlord  will,  on 
the  average,  gain  250/.  on  the  redemption  of 
every  100/.  of  composition,  at  an  addition  of 
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two  aad  a  half  years*  purchase,  in  addition  to 
the  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  faoD.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  intended  to  make  his  terms  of 
redemption  fifteen  years'  purchase,  whereas 
we  propose  sixteen  years.  After  this,  I  must 
say,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  any  at. 
tack  were  to  be  made  upon  us,  it  would 
have  been  on  very  different  grounds,  and 
from  a  very  opposite  quarter.  We  might 
expect  to  hear  objections  raised  in  the  de- 
bates on  this  proposition  that  we  were 
doing  more  for  the  Church  than  you  your, 
selves  by  your  own  arguments,  and  state- 
ments, and  principles  laid  ground  for. 
We  might  be  told,  that  we  were  giving  up 
a  principle  for  which  we  have  batUed ;  and 
if  that  cry  shall  be  raised,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  il  when  it 
is.  In  this  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  having  once  plainly  laid  down  that 
principle  which  we  think  proper,  ex- 
pedient, and  just— having  done  what  in  us 
Jay,  not  once,  not  twice,  but  in  repeated 
Instances,  and  in  a  series  of  bills  that  would 
have  carried  that  principle  into  efiect — 
having  done  that,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  in 
the  face  of  and  in  spite  of  much  opposition 
and  much  public  inconvenience,  we  have 
been  willing  to  try,  after  so  much  of  failure, 
which  we  admit  and  deplore— we  are 
willing  to  try  whether,  by  making  a  more 
comprehensive  change  in  the  existing  sjrs- 
tem,  by  taking  a  wider  range,  by  removmg 
everything  connected  with  the  payment  of 
tithe  out  of  sight  both  of  the  occupier  and 
of  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  removing 
everything  connected  with  the  collection  of 
that  obnoxious  impost  from  the  soil  of  Ire. 
land — after,  too,  what  we  fondly  and 
credulously  thought  an  encouragement 
and  an  invitation  held  out  from  the 
highest  and  most  illustrious  quarter 
opposite,  we  have  been  and  are  willing 
to  try  whether  we  could  not,  by  the 
measure  which  my  noble  Friend  has  laid 
on  the  table,  bring  to  a  termination  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  irritation  and 
suspense,  and  place  the  question  on  a  foot- 
ing which,  although  it  might  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory  to  any  party,  should  neverthe- 
less be  generally  acquiesced  in ;  and  which ,  if 
we  had  been  met  with  anything  of  the  spirit 
of  fair  compromise  and  the  desire  of  con- 
ciliation, would  have  effected  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  and  would  have  restored 
the  country  to  that  state  of  peace  and 
repose  for  which  in  this  debatable  territory 
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I  protest  in  the  face  of  man,  and  still 
more  solemnly,  that  this  was  our  simple 
and  single  object  in  bringing  forward 
the  measure  which  we  have  laid  upon 
your  table,  although  we  know  that  in 
doing  so,  we  must  be  exposing  our- 
selves to  much  of  obloquy  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  taunts  us  with  seeking 
concealment  and  endeavouring  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  and  with  using  misrepresen- 
tations. As  the  resolutions  stand  at  pre- 
sent, I  am  sure  any  one  who  has  given  his 
attention  to  the  subject  will  see,  that  they 
make  no  pretence  of  asserting  the  principle 
of  appropriation,  because  we  did  hope,  in 
the  face  of  the  difficulties  that  environed 
the  question,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  satisfiictory  solution  and  termination  of 
it,  that  when  we  removed  the  cause  of 
irritation  from  the  sore  place  we  should 
ensure  a  corresponding  benefit;  but  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet  has  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  whole  question,  and  to 
our  entire  course.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley) 
says  if  you  do  not  by  your  measure  carry 
out  the  principle  of  appropriation,  why  not 
consent  to  rescind  tne  resolutions.  My 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  quoted 
many  instances  in  which  resolutions  were 
still  allowed  to  remain  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  and  were  not  considered  to  interfere 
with  subsequent  measures  taken  in  despite 
of  them.  In  former  years,  it  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side  to  adopt  the  amendments 
made  by  the  other  House  in  Irish  tithe 
bills,  so  as  to  pass  a  measure  divested  of 
the  appropriation  clause,  and  yet  no 
effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
noxious resolution.  It  is  difficult  to 
hit  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  Gentlemen 
opposite.  When  we  bring  forward  a  bill 
with  the  appropriation  as  our  principle 
tbe^  revolt  from  it-^they  would  sooner 
pensh  than  pass  it;  and  when  we  bring 
forward  a  bill  without  appropriation,  they 
say  they  will  not  consider— they  will  first 
make  us  eat  our  own  words.  They  show 
as  plainly  as  ever  yet  was  shown  that  their 
object  is  not  the  peaceable  and  harmonious 
settlement  of  this  question — a  question 
which  agitates  and  distracts  and  convulses 
the  country,  which  exposes  the  population 
of  Ireland  to  sanguinary  collisions,  and  too 
many  cle^men  to  the  most  pitiable  desti- 
tution. But  what  does  the  amendjaent 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  propose  to  do  ?  It 
is  not  merely    to  rescina    a   solemn  act 
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to  nullify  the  formal  doclaration  of  opin. 
ion  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House  concurred^ 
but  it  is  to  make  an  admission,  as  neces- 
sarily must  bedone,  that  those  resolutions 
were  founded  on  wrong  grounds  and  were 
inspired  by  vicious  principles*  It  is,  in 
other  words,  to  proclaim  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  with  its  present  duties  and  its 
present  revenues  rests  upon  a  footing  that 
18  perfectly  just^  proper,  and  expedient ; 
that  it  would  be  impolicy  to  disturb,  and 
sacrilege  to  diminish  them.  I  must  beg  leave 
to  ask  the  House,  as  this  question  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  those  who  consider  them- 
selves the  friends  and  the  steady  supporters 
of  the  Church,  as  we  have  sometimes  the 
courtesy  to  call  them  and  they  have  the 
simplicity  to  believe  themselves — 1  must 
ask  what  is  this  Chuich,  what  are  the 
duties,  and  what  are  the  revenues,  to  assert 
the  inviolability  of  which  we  are  called 
upon,  forsaking  practical  steps  into  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment confessed  that  he  had  not  con- 
descended to  look  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  this  useless  and 
abstract  demonstration  ?  I  do  not  wish,  and 
I  am  far  from  Intending,  after  the  many  oc- 
casions upon  which  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  go  into  this  question  to  open  the  whole 
case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but  as  the 
inquiry  has  been  put  to  me,  I  must  remind 
the  House  that  mm  the  population  returns 
to  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Lefroy)  referred,  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  Ireland,  at  the  last 
enumeration,  was  7i943,940.  Of  these 
the  Established  Church  numbers  852,664 
persons,  or  I  do  not  mind  giving  a  million. 
The  Prebyterians  number  642,356 1  the 
other  Protestant  dissenters  amount  to 
21,808  persons,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
number  6,427i712  persons.  And  what  is 
the  distribution  of  the  incomes  of  the 
several  persuasions?  The  Established 
Church,  of  852,664  persons,  has  at  pre- 
sent an  annual  income  amounting  to, 
in  round  numbers,  800,000/. ;  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  with  its  642,856  per- 
sons, receives  between  20,000/  and 
30,000/. ;  whilst  the  remaining  portion,  the 
6,427»712  Roman  Catholics,  &  not  receive 
a  single  stiver  of  the  public  money.  Is 
it  then  on  behalf  of  the  inviolability  of  this 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  polity  that  the 
chivalry  of  the  opposite  benches  is  to  be 
called  out  to  check  the  progress  of  legishu 
tion,  and  to  encumber  and  blast  the  hopes 
of  an  amicable  anftngement    In  conse- 


quence of  difficulties  which  we  are  unable 
to  surmount,  and  from  u  desire  of  doing 
that  which  appears  to  promise  a  happier 
state  of  things,  we  do  not  insist  on  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  but  we  refuse 
our  assent  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  because  we  think  it  lays  down  an 
unfounded  claim  and  establishes  an  impro- 
per inference.  I  refuse  my  assent  to  it 
because  I  believe,  that  the  system  of  eccle. 
siastical  polity  of  which,  in  coming  forward 
this  night,  the  hon.  Baronet  shows  himself 
an  ardent  defender,  is  not  congenial  to  the 
rights  nor  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the 
people — because  I  believe,  that  it  is  not 
founded  either  in  conventional  policy  or  in 
natural  justice,  and  because  I  believe,  that 
its  authority  is  not  derived  from  the  high- 
est source  of  all  rights,  all  interests,  all 
r^licv,  and  all  justice — the  inspired  records, 
call  on  the  House  to  place,  side  by  side, 
the  arguments  used  by  hon.  Gentlemen  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment of  England,  and  for  the  extension  of 
Church  provision  in  Scotland,  with  the 
absolute  refusal  given  by  them  even  to 
suffer  an  abstract  resolution  to  remain  on 
the  books,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  des- 
titution  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  by  the  payment  of  one 
single  farthing  from  those  costly  revenues 
which  the  piety  of  former  ages  dedicated 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  nation.  The 
arguments  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
seem,  in  my  eyes,  to  be  marked  with  the 
most  glaring  inconsistency  or  the  most 
shallow  hypocrisy.  It  is  as  one  country 
saying  to  its  sister  and  co-ordinate  country, 
''You  are  a  conquered  nation,  and  my 
reli^on  shall  be  yours  " — it  is  as  one  man 
saying  to  his  fellow-creature,  "  My  opinion 
is  sounder  than  yours,  and  you  shall  either 
profess  it  or  starve."  I  admit,  for  one, 
that  both  in  the  proposition  of  this  year  as 
well  as  in  the  propositions  of  former  years 
'  —we  do  concede  much  of  abstract  argu- 
ment, that  we  do  lall  short  of  the  natural 
conclusions  which  from  some  of  our  pre- 
mises might  be  deduced.  Yes,  ana  do 
none  of  you  do  that  ?  I  admit,  that  some 
of  my  premises  would  admit  of  the 
propriety  of  makine  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  We  do  not  bring  forward 
this,  we  do  not  intend  to  bring  it  forward, 
nor  do  I  think,  there  is  an^  probability 
of  such  a  proposition  being  brought 
forward.  But  is  such  an  intention  or 
opinion  confined  to  us?  Did  not  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  mover  of  your  amendment, 
this  evening  tell   us,  that  this  was   his 
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opinioD,  and  was  it  not  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Opposition  that  that  pro- 
position  was  first  brought  forward  ?  By 
the  scheme  wo  now  proiK)se  we  offer  to  do 
more  than  ever  was  done  before,  and  to 
give  up  more  than  ever  was  conceded 
before,  m  order  to  effect  an  amicable  set. 
tlement  of  this  question.  That  is  our 
view,  spirit,  and  intention.  But,  no  !  a 
party  struggle  must  be  waged — a  party 
vote  must  be  given.  Your  expiring  and 
flickering  chance  of  a  majority  must 
undergo  another  risk,  and  the  ground  you 
have  chosen  for  your  appeal  is  the  in. 
violable,  inalienable,  condition  of  the  reve- 
nues and  duties  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. Well,  then  in  that  case  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  your  gage,  and  though 
the  noble  Lord  may  here  or  elsewhere  be 
ready  to  cry,  *'  Up  guards,  and  at  them  I'' 
upon  this,  the  noble  Lord's  favourite 
eround  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  put  in 
issue  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
rescind  the  resolutions  of  1835,  I  take  up 
the  challenge  he  has  given  with  as  firm  a 
front,  and  as  fearless  a  confidence,  as  even 
he  can  muster,  and  may  the  truth  prevail 
and  prosper ! 
Debate  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday  May  15,  1838 

MiNUTta.]  Bills.  Read  a  fifst  time:— Court  of  SeMlon 
(Scotland) ;  Clergymen^  Residence  Act  Amendment.— 
Read  a  second  time  :-«Rcgeney  Amendment.— Read  a 
third  time:— The  Vestries. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Bbhop  of  LONOOir.  from  Spi- 
talfields,  o(Mnplaining  of  great  distress.— By  the  Marquess 
of  Suoo,  fitm  Virhitdiaycn«  and  several  other  places*  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carnvnu,  from  Appleby,  and  other  places 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  by  Viscount  Falk- 
land, flrom  Orkney,  and  by  Lord  Wallace,  flrom  places 
in  Scotland,  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Apprentices.— By 
the  Earl  of  Raonor,  from  the  Guardians  of  Wilton,  in 
favour  of  the  New  Poor-law. — By  the  Earl  of  Rodkn* 
fVom  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Kilkenny,  against  the 
Irish  Poor>law.— By  the  Marquow  of  LoNDoifoaitaY, 
ftom  the  county  of  Dcrry,  against  the  National  system  of 
Education  (Ireland). — By  Viscount  Falkland,  from  the 
Island  of  Orkney,  on  the  sttt|)ect  of  Prison  DiaeipUne  in 
ficntlanrt. 


New  Pooh-Law.]  Earl  Stanhope: 
As  the  petitions  which  were  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Poor-law  bill  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  of  Radnor)  were  ''  few  and  far 
between,"  he  felt  bound  to  state,  for  the 
noble  Earrs  information,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  petition  from  a  board  of 
guardians  also,  which  was  entitled  to  the 
noble  Earl's  respectful  consideration.  It 
was  fiom  the  guardians  of  Hudders6eld, 
who  expressed  in  strong  torus  their  con- 


demnation of  the  present  bill,  and  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  old  system. 
The  noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench,  who 
had  last  night  dxpressed  himself  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  number  of  different 
signatures  being  affixed  to  petitions, 
would  find  what  must  be  to  him  a  most 
agreeable  variety  in  the  present  case.  The 
name  of  Gurney,  which  occurred  so  fre- 
quently in  the  petitions  which  he  had  pre- 
sented last  night,  was  as  common  as  that 
of  Smith  ia  other  parts  of  the  country, 
with  respect  to  the  latter  of  which  names 
Lord  Thurlow  once  said,  that  it  was  no 
name,  but  an  appellation  common  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  after 
having  beenappealed  to  by  the  noble  Lord, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  accede  to  the  peti- 
tioners the  credit  of  bein^most  respectable 
men,  though  his  noble  Friend  had  often 
spoken  of  the  members  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians as  if  they  were  not  so.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  as  stated  by  his  noble  Friend, 
that  Gurney  was  a  common  name  in  Suf- 
folk ;  but  the  objection  which  he  had 
urged  last  night  to  the  petition  of  his 
noble  Friend  was  not  that  individuals 
bearing  that  name  had  sigued  the  petition, 
but  that  the  vice-chairman  of  his  noble 
Friend's  Anti- Poor-law  Association,  who 
had  sworn,  that  he  was  getting  up  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  through  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  getting  up 
signatures,  could  not  prevail  on  the  la- 
bourers of  the  parish  from  which  it  pur- 
ported to  be  sent  to  sign  the  petition,  and 
he  therefore  thought  himself  justified  in 
subscribing  a  number  of  names  for  them. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the 
petition  of  that  parish  ;  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  he  had  opposed  it  was,  that  if  the 
petitions  were  received  which  had  not  been 
signed  in  the  usual  way,  the  weight  at- 
tached to  this  sacred  right  of  the  people 
must  be  diminished. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  the 
petition  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stan- 
hope) had  presented  came  from  a  board  of 
guardians  who  had  not  yet  witnessed  the 
good  effects  of  the  bill,  whereas  the  peti- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  them  came 
from  a  district  where  the  bill  had  been 
two  years  in  operation. 

Earl  Stanhope:  The  petitioners  to 
whose  statements  he  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  expressed  them- 
selves entirely  satisfied  with  the  present 
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administration  of  the  old  system.  With 
respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Duke  as  to  the  guardians,  he  seemed  to 
forget  entirely  that  the  overseers  and 
church -wardens  were  selected  from  the 
middle  classes,  and  that  the  poor  were 
much  more  fairly  and  fully  represented  in 
the  vestry  than  foy  the  board  of  guardians. 
As  to  the  individual  to  whom  the  noble 
Duke  had  alluded,  it  was  true,  that  he  was 
the  vice-chairman  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, but  he  did  not  fill  that  office  in  the 
Anti-Poor- Law  association.  With  respect 
to  the  petition  which  he  had  presented 
from  Suffolk,  it  might  be  irregular,  that 
parties  unable  to  write  their  name  should 
have  them  affixed  to  a  petition  by  another ; 
but  he  denied  that  any  name  was  affixed 
to  the  petition  without  the  distinct  autho- 
rity of  the  party  %ho  bore  it. 
The  petition  laid  on  the  table. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  15,  1838. 

MmoTia.]  Petitioiu  preientod.  By  Mr.  Humb«  from 
Brentford,  lalewarth,  Houiulow,  and  by  the  Solicitob- 
Gbneaal,  ft-om  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  several  other 
places,  in  favour  of  the  County  Courts  BilL 


Tithes    (Ireland)  —  Adjourned 
Debate.]        Mr.    Litton    said,  on  the 
Order  of    the  Day  being   read   for  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate,  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair  to 
go  into  a  Committee  on  the  Tithes  (Ire- 
Jand)  Act,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  know  that  his  opinion  coincided 
with  the  great  mass   of   the   Protestant 
population  of  Ireland,  and  that  there  were 
very  few  indeed  of  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  did  not  agree  in 
thinking,  that  great  injury  and  mischief  to 
that  Establishment,  and  vast  injustice  to 
individuals  would  result  from  these  reso- 
lutions.    With  respect,  moreover,  to  the 
clergy  themselves  (and  he  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  matter 
like  tliis),  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
inquire,   there   was   not   one    dissentient 
voice  from  the  opposition  they  were  dis- 
posed to  give  to  the  details  and  principles 
of  this  measure.     Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
a  boon  was  conferred  by  it  on  the  clergy, 
but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
they  considered  ir  an  infraction  of  private 
rights,  and  that  any  bill  founded  on  those 
resolu lions  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
privaie  property  and  of  the  Established 
Clhurcb  in  Ireland.    It  was  important  that 


English  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
should  know  exactly  what  were  the  gene- 
ral receipts  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  on 
account  of  tithes,  in  consequence  of  the 
working  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  within  the  last  few  years.     By  the 
operation    of    Lord    Stanley's    Act    two 
modes  were  suggested  by  which  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  might  be  taken  from  occu- 
piers.   The  first  was  by  means  of  what 
were  called  undertaking  landlords — that 
was  to  say,  landlords  who    took    upon 
themselves  the  payment  of  tithe  ;  and  he 
could  inform  the  House,  that  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Ulster,  at  least  six  sevenths  of 
the  tithe  were  paid  by  undertaking  land- 
lords.    Therefore  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
the  clergy  received  their  income  without 
the  slightest  difficultVi  and  without  any 
loss ;  and  it  could  not  be  said,  that  it 
would   be  conferring   a  bonus   on    that 
clergy  if  an  additional  fifteen  per  cent 
should   at  once  be  deducted  from  their 
income,  and  nothing  given  them  in  return. 
It  was  enacted  by  other  provisions  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Act,  that  in  every  case  of  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  subsequent  to 
August^    1832,   and   in  every  case  of  a 
lease  falling  in,  the  landlord  should  after 
that  period  be  charged  with  the  payment 
of  tithes  without  deduction,  and  that  the 
leaseholder    and    tenant    should   be   no 
longer  liable.     What  had  been  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  those  provisions  ?     In 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  greatest  discontent    used    to 
exist  at  the  payment  of  tithes  when  it 
was   in   the   hands  of  the  occupier,  the 
tithe  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  had   now  become  payable  by  the 
landlord.     Moreover,   in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  taken  in   the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer^  and  the  other 
courts  of  law,  even  the  occupier  who  for- 
merly resisted  the  collection  of  tithe  now 
paid  it  without  hesitation  or  opposition. 
In  applying  for  the  aid  of  the  law,  it  had 
been   the  care  of  the  clergyman  not  to 
punish  the  occupier  for  a  fault  into  which 
he  had  been  seduced ;  but  they  fixed  on 
the  landlord  and   on  the  anti^tithe  con- 
spirator; and  in  every  case  where  they 
had  taken    proceedings  they  had    suc- 
ceeded*, The  result  was,  that  even  occu- 
piers did  at  the  present  moment  pay  tithes 
to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland.     Taking  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he 
would  venture  to  pronounce,  that  it  would 
appear  by  returns  he  intended  to  move 
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for,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  did  one 
an  average  receive  tifty  per  cent,  of  their 
tithe   without  deduction,  without  litiga- 
tion,   and  without  interruption;    and  a 
gross   injustice  would   be  committed  on 
that  body  if  the  House  should  adopt  a 
plan    which,    giving    them    no    greater 
security  for  their  income  than   they  at 
present  enjoyed  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  tithe,  should  yet 
make  a  deduction  of  no  less  than  three- 
fifths  from  their  receipts.     He  therefore 
entirely  impugned  the  propriety  of  the 
first  resolution,  which  went  to  effect  an 
unexampled  reduction  of  the  income  of 
the  clergy,  uncalled  for  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  or  the  necessities  of  the 
clergy.    The  deduction  that  was  proposed 
to  be  made  amounted  in  reality  to  eighty 
per  cent. ;  for  it  included  the  50/.  which 
the  clergy  did  not  yet  receive,  and  also 
three-fifths  of  the  other  50/.  which  they 
did  receive  ;  and  if  they  refused  to  accede 
to  this  enormous  reduction  of  their  re- 
venue, the  enemies  of  the  Church  would 
of  course  stigmatise  them  as  a  grasping 
and  griping  class  of  men.     With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  on  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  existing  clergymen,  he  to- 
tally  dissented   from  the   representation 
made  last  night  by  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site, who,  whilst  he  avoided  any  distinct 
enunciation  of  an  intention  to  appropriate 
to  secular  purposes  any  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  present  clergy,  yet,  with 
respect  to  their  successors,  did  in   sub- 
stance propose  by  his  resolutions  to  effect 
such  an  appropriation  to  the  amount  of 
four-fiflhs  of  the  income  of  the  Church 
every  year.     What,  he  asked,  would  be 
produced  to  the  clergy  if  the  noble  Lord's 
second  resolution  were  passed  and  acted 
upon?    The  successors  of  the  existing 
clergy  would,  if  the  redemption  money 
were  vested  in  the  three  and  a-half  per 
cents.,  obtain  for  every  1 00/.  somewhere 
about  56/.  a-year,  and  if  the  money  were 
vested  in  land,  even  then  it  would  not 
produce  more  than  four  per  cent.     Con- 
sequently, there  was  something  which  the 
clergy  would  lose,  and  which  would  be 
pocketed   by  the   State  and  applied  to 
secular  purposes.    By  the  sixth  resolution 
it  was  provided,  that  any  surplus  which 
might  exist  after  certain  payments  were 
provided  for,  should  form  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  and  be  applied  to  local 
purposes,  by  which  he  understood  that 


secular  purposes  were  meant ;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  that  impression  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
0*Connell  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  learned  Member  stated, 
that  « the  part  of  the  plan  which 
most  induced  him  to  agree  to  it  was,  that 
the  tithe  rent-charges,  when  purchased  by 
the  Government,  were  to  be  appropriated 
to  local  purposes,  that  was  to  say,  to 
county  charges  and  to  education.  It  was 
right  that  those  resolutions,  which  stood 
on  the  journals  of  the  House,  and  which 
fettered  their  deliberations  should  be  ex- 
punged. It  was  necessary  for  everybody 
who  wished  to  come  to  the  discussion  of 
any  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  questions  to  have  the  resolutions  of 
1835  erased.  It  would  be  wrong  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  question  of  a  surplus 
arising  out  of  the  tithe  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  the  appropriation  clause  of 
1835  required  to  be  rescinded  before  Par- 
liament could  enter  upon  any  other  mea- 
sure for  the  final  settlement  of  tithes  which 
did  not  contain  the  appropriation  principle* 
It  was  well  known,  that  there  was  a  large 
minority  of  that  House,  a  large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  vast  body  of 
the  people  out  of  doors  who  were  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  and  who  would  never  sane* 
tion  any  tithe  measure  which  contained 
that  principle,  or  look  without  doubt  on 
any  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  tithes, 
while  the  resolutions  of  1 835  hung  sus- 
pended  over  them  by  remaining  on  the 
journals  of  the  House.  He,  therefore, 
charged  the  Government  with  wishing  to 
throw  xiroongst  them  an  apple  of  discord 
by  their  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Devonshire, 
and  with  wishing  to  keep  up  the  agitation 
which  existed  throughout  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church.  Why  should 
those  resolutions  be  preserved,  and  for 
what  purpose  was  it,  that  the  Government 
persisted  in  retaining  them  ?  While  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  the  Government  must  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  they  could  never  pass 
any  tithe  measure ;  and  it  was  therefore 
the  Government,  and  not  the  Members  of 
the  Opposition,  who  were  to  blame  for 
retarding  the  settlement  of  this  important 
question.  Remove  those  resolutions  from 
the  journals,  and  the  fears  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  would  bq 
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diminished,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
would  then  be  in  a  condition  to  enter 
calmly  and  without  prejudice  on  the  consi- 
deration of  any  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  bring  forward  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  tithes.  Those 
revenues,  if  fairly  appliedi  were  not  too 
great  for  the  wants  of  the  establishment, 
and  whatever  surplus  might  be  created  by 
the  tithe  scheme  of  the  Government,  would 
be  required  to  provide  an  adequate  income 
for  the  poorer  clergy,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  secular  purposes.  On  this 
point,  he  would  beg  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
Government,  to  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  from  the  clergy  of  Ireland. 
One  of  these — a  petition  from  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe — stated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  create  a  surplus  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  it  was  a  well  known 
fact  that  those  revenues  were  not  more 
than  suflBcient  to  provide  a  decent  main- 
tenance for  the  clergymen  ofthe  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  that  a  deduction  of  thirty  per 
cent,  from  their  incomes  would  be  produc- 
tive of  ruin  to  themselves  and  families.  He 
could  mention  some  instances  of  the  truth 
of  that  statement  which  had  come  under 
his  own  observation.  He  was  acquainted 
with  a  vicar  whose  gross  income  was  139/. 
a  year,  and  who  had  a  large  family  to  sup- 
port out  of  that  amount.  His  real  income, 
however,  was  not  so  much,  for  after 
making  such  deductions  as  he  was  obliged 
to  make,  his  living  was  not  worth  more 
than  103/.  Now,  if  they  made  the  pro- 
posed reductions  from  that  sum,  they 
would  leave  the  income  totally  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  himself  and  family. 
Formerly  a  necessity  might  have  existed 
for  such  a  scheme  as  was  now  proposed. 
When  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  was  general,  and  when  that  opposi- 
tion produced  anarchy  and  confusion  and 
open  resistance  to  the  Jaw,  a  measure  like 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Government 
might  have  been  deemed  necessary,  but 
since  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  (Lord  Stanley)  the  pay- 
ments to  the  clergy  had  been  regularly  and 
tranquilly  made,  and  now  the  clergy  told 
them  that  all  they  wanted  from  Parliament 
was  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  they  would 
not  adopt  measures  which  could  only 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and 
families.    WbeOi   thereforci  no  necessity 


existed  for  such  an  interference  with  vested 
rights,  was  it  wise  or  politic  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  a  scheme  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  Established  Church 
and  to  plunge  the  clergy  of  Ireland  into 
ruin  ?  No  war  called  for  such  a  measure  ; 
the  revenues  of  the  country  surely  did  not 
require  that  they  should  rob  the  clergy  of 
their  incomes;  and  was  it  fair  that  ihey 
should  be  called  on  by  the  Government  to 
give  their  assent  to  a  measure  so  injurious 
to  the  Church  as  the  one  the  Ministers  had 
proposed,  solely  for  the  purpose,  for  there 
could  be  no  other  reason,  of  gratifying  a 
portion  ofthe  House — he  alluded  to  those 
Irish  Members  who  were  supporters  of  the 
Administration  ?  For  such  a  reason  as 
that  was  Parliament  to  break  through  the 
vested  rights  of  the  Church  and  inflict  on 
the  clergy  an  injury  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  free  and  civilized  state? 
He  trusted  Parliament  would  not  consent 
to  anv  such  wrong.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  attended  with  most  injurious 
effects  on  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land. If  those  commutations  were  opened, 
it  would  be  impossible,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  clergy  to  substantiate  their  titles  to  the 
tithes  which  had  been  commuted,  the 
documents  having  been  destroyed,  as  they 
had  trusted  to  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. That  part  of  the  resolutions, 
therefore,  which  related  to  the  opening  the 
commutations  which  had  been  effected 
under  the  act  of  which  he  had  alluded, 
would  tend  to  throw  Ireland  into  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  would,  if  carried  into  effect, 
create  the  greatest  difficulties  as  regarded 
the  title  to  tithes.  If  the  Government 
themselves  had  framed  those  resolutions, 
which  he  doubted,  and  if  they  had  in- 
quired into  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  commutations  of  tithes  in  Ireland  had 
been  effected,  he  was  sure  they  never 
would  have  proposed  to  open  thend  at 
present.  He,  therefore,  objected  to  all 
the  principle  and  all  the  details  of  the 
Government  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
the  tithe  question.  It  encroached  more 
than  any  measure  he  had  ever  seen  on  the 
vested  rights  of  the  Church,  while  it  tended 
to  destroy  the  fixed  title  of  the  clergy  to 
any  property,  to  any  income  whatsoever. 
What  right  had  Parliament  to  substitute  a 
money  security  for  a  fee  simple  title— a 
title  which  was  as  good  as  that  of  any 
Gentleman  present  to  his  estate?  The 
effect  of  the  Government  meatt re  was  to 
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disconnect  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  their 
incomes  with  the  landi  and  to  place  any 
claim  which  they  might  afterwards  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  on  the  civil  list.  That 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure 
proposed  was  as  clear  as  daylight.  The 
rent-charge  was  to  be  paid  into  the  con- 
solidated fundi  and  the  eighth  resolution 
directed  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  to  be 
paid  from  that  fund.  But  had  they  any 
right  to  destroy  a  title  which  had  existed 
for  centuries,  which  was  as  good  as  that 
of  any  title  to  any  estate,  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  clergy  by  charters,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  family  settlements  had 
been  made— had  they  any  right,  he  would 
ask,  to  destroy  that  title,  to  change  it  for 
a  mere  claim  upon  the  civil  list  ?  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  said,  that  the 
title  of  the  clergy  to  their  incomes  would 
be  as  good  as  that  of  her  Majesty  to  her's. 
That  might  be  so;  but  had  they  not 
heard  the  civil  list  combated,  had  they 
not  seen  the  civil  list  reduced,  and  were 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  then  to  be  sub- 
jected yearly  to  the  examination  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  objections  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  hereafter  might  think 
seventy  per  cent,  a  little  too  much  for  a 
grasping  clergy,  as  they  would  be  termed ! 
if  any  war  should  arise,  or  should  any 
extraordinary  demand  be  made  on  the 
national  revenues,  where  was  to  be  the 
guarantee  that  some  hon.  Member  might 
not  deem  seventy  per  cent,  a  little  too 
much  for  the  clergy,  and  propose  a  still 
further  reduction  m  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  ?  The  revenues  of 
the  Church  would  be  suggested  to  an 
annual  revision,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things  there  could  be  no  security,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
to  a  man,  objected  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  noble  Lord.  They  justly  said,  that 
these  resolutions  struck  at  the  titles  of  the 
Church  to  her  possessions,  and  tended  to 
make  churchmen  pensioners  of  the  State. 
To  show,  that  the  object  of  the  framers 
was  to  strike  down  the  title  of  the  clergy 
to  their  incomes,  and  to  make  them  de- 
pendent on  the  civil  list,  the  House  need 
only  look  at  what  was  to  be  done  witli 
lay  impropriators,  who  were  to  be  allowed 
to  do  with  their  property  as  they  pleased. 
Why  was  the  distinction  made  ?  Because 
the  object  was,  to  destroy  the  semblance 
of  a  Church  Establishment,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy.    Now  he  would 


ask  whether,  if  ever  a  measure  were 
brought  forward  founded  on  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  proposed,  which  he 
trusted  would  not  be  the  case,  the  titles  of 
the  lay  impropriators  were  to  be  preserved, 
and  if  they  were,  why  was  the  very  name 
of  an  Establishment  to  be  cut  up,  and  the 
titles  and  property  of  the  Church  utterly 
destroyed  ?  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
admitted,  that  if  they  weakened  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  effect  would  be  to 
weaken  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  allowed  that  the  terms 
of  the  union  were,  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
be  the  same ;  and  to  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  said  he  (Mr.  Litton)  would  add,  that 
they  could  not  destroy  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land without  destroying  the  Church  of 
England.  He  did,  therefore,  earnestly 
entreat  the  English  Members  of  that 
House  who  were  favourable  to  a  Church 
Establishment,  to  pause  before  they  con- 
sented to  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
proposed,  and  to  reflect  on  the  admissions 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  whatever 
tended  to  weaken  the  Church  of  Ireland 
tended  also  to  weaken  the  Church  of 
England.  The  measure  which  had  been 
proposed  tended  to  weaken  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  could  those  who  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  sanction 
that  measure  after  what  had  been  stated 
and  allowed  by  the  noble  Lord?  He 
would  ask  the  House,  especially  the  En- 
glish Members,  and  indeed  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers  of  all  sides  of  politics,  who  were 
nevertheless  attached  to  the  Church,  or 
professed  to  be  so,  under  whose  auspices 
were  those  resolutions  introduced  ?  Who 
declared  their  approval  of  them  ?  Who 
cheered  the  Ministers  on  ?  Who  stated 
them  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  Ireland's 
woes?  Without  meaning  any  personal 
offence,  he  would  reply,  it  was  the  head 
of  the  anti-tithe  party  in  Ireland^ 
the  man  who  had  declared,  that,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  the  bane  of  Ire- 
land. Was  there  not  ground  then 
for  looking  on  those  resolutions  with 
great  suspicion?  Should  not  they  who 
looked  on  the  Church  as  a  pillar  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  necessary  and  valuable  es* 
tablishment  for  the  protection  of  morals 
and  the  advancement  of  education  and 
religion  amongst  the  people,  consider  well 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  resolu- 
tions, both  to  the  English  as  well  as  to 
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the  Irish  Church,  accompanied  by  such 
declaration,  and  fostered  by  such  patron- 
age ?  The  noble  I^ord,  in  his  speech  last 
nighty  called  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  ministers  of  strife,  and  said 
they  would  give  only  fifteen  per  cent  for 
peace,  so  little  did  they  value  it,  and  made 
many  other  remarks  of  a  similar  character 
reflecting  on  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy. 
He  must  say,  that  either  those  who  used 
such  language  used  it  for  a  purpose  in 
that  House,  or  they  must  be  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  character  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergymen  in  Ireland,  Having  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  that  country,  and 
knowing  what  the  character  of  those 
much  maligned  men  was,  he  could  not 
suffer  such  a  stigma  to  be  cast  upon 
them  without  protesting  against  it  as 
undeserved  and  unjustifiable.  Were  not 
the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  the  friends 
of  the  poor?  Did  they  not  visit  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  administer  to 
their  necessities  by  affording  both  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  comforts?  When 
they  were  in  the  receipt  of  their  in- 
comes, was  not  their  money  scattered  in 
blessings  on  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  were  placed?  and  did  they 
not  give  away  to  the  poor  far  more 
than  they  received  in  tithes  ?  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Irish 
Protestant  clergy  were  amongst  the  best 
benefactors  the  people  had  ever  known. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  last  night,  vaunted 
of  the  majority  which  he  expected,  and 
spoke  with  an  air  of  triumph  on  the 
subject.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he 
was  glad  to  meet  us  on  the  Church 
question,  and  that  he  would  beat  us, 
and  show  us  how  puny  we  are.  It  was 
possible  there  might  be  a  puny  majority 
against  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  was  very  certain  that  a  portion  of 
the  English  Members  have  been  won 
over  to  the  abettors  of  the  destruction 
of  the  church-rates,  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers also  have  been  won  over  to  sup- 
port ministers  by  half-promises,  but 
made  openly  and  avowedly  in  these  re- 
solutions, to  destroy  the  establishment. 
Between  the  two,  it  might  be  very  likely 
that  they  would  have  a  puny  majority 
in  their  favour,  but  he  thought  Minis- 
ters would  have  to  answer  to  the  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  of  England,  for  carry- 
ing a  measure  respecting  the  Church 


Establishment  in  Ireland  upon  a  ma- 
jority made  up  of  such  materials.  He 
called  on  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of 
England  to  look  at  the  lists  of  the  divi- 
sion that  was  to  take  place.  Let  them 
observe  in  the  majority  how  many  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Church  there  were; 
and  if  they  found  that  majority  to  be 
made  up  of  those  who  had  openly  pro- 
fessed their  animosity  to  the  Church,  and 
whom  Ministers  had  thought  fit  to  call  to 
their  aid^  let  them  consider  how  far  Minis- 
ters would  deserve  the  confidence  of  this 
Protestant  country,  governed  under  a 
Protestant  constitution,  and  how  the 
Protestant  Ministers  of  a  Protestant 
Queen  owing  this  majority  mainly,  and 
perhaps  altogether,  to  a  body  of  men, 
openly  and  avowedly  opposed  to  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  would  answer  to  the 
country  for  thus  swamping  Protestant 
principle  and  feeling  by  depending  on 
such  a  majority. 

Mr.  Lascelles  was  one  of  those,  who  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, had  looked  forward  with  satis* 
faction  to  the  prospect  of  some  amicable 
arrangement  of  this  question.  He  should 
indeed  be  sorry  that  any  vote  which  he 
was  about  to  give  in  this  preliminary 
stage,  should  be  supposed  to  preclude  the 
most  full  and  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  entire  subject.  He  had  a  great 
disinclination  that  party  battles  should  be 
fought  on  such  questions,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason,  that  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
support  the  amendment,  and  so  far  to 
remove  an  obstacle  to  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  No  one  could 
deny  the  difliculties  that  surrounded  this 
question.  In  voting  for  the  amendment, 
he  did  not  see  on  what  grounds  it  could 
be  said,  that  he  was  thereby  voting  for  a 
re-enactment  of  the  penal  code,  or  for  any 
harsh  measures  towards  Ireland.  The 
question  was,  whether  or  no  the  appro- 
priation principle  should  be  maintained. 
To  that  principle  he  was  decidedly  op- 
posed, and  if  he  had  been  in  the  last 
Parliament,  he  should  have  voted  against 
it.  He  thought  it  at  the  time  unadvis- 
able  and  objectionable,  and  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  It  was  his  intention 
now  to  vote  for  the  rescinding  of  that  re- 
solution, and  he  would  give  that  vote  in 
the  hope  of  doing  away  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  stood  in  the  way  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question,   Whether  or 
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not  it  were  possible  for  the  Oovernment 
to  accede  to  the  rescinding  of  that  reso- 
lution was  no  concern  of  his,  and  perhaps 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would 
do  so.  Those  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
stated  that  principle  to  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  this  question,  now  them- 
selves avowed  that  they  did  not  think  it  to 
be  necessary  in  any  arrangement  for  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  He  thought 
it  highly  advisable,  that  this  resolution 
should  be  rescinded,  and  would  therefore 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  Redington  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Litton)  had  boasted  of  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  600,000  Protestants  of 
Ireland;  he  not  oi>ly  spoke,  but  enter- 
tertained  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
6,000,000  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Great 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  petition 
from  the  clergy  of  Armagh  against  the 
Ministerial  plan  for  setUing  the  tithe 
question,  and  it  had  been  declared  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land were  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
that  measure.  But,  so  far  from  this  being 
the  fact,  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by 
the  Dean  of  Gloyne,  in  which  he  expressly 
stated  not  only  that  he  was  himself  strongly 
against  the  sentiments  set  forth  in  the 
petition  from  the  clergy  of  Armagh,  but 
that  many  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese 
were  equally  opposed  to  that  petition,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  indivi- 
duals to  get  up  and  present  a  counter 
petition  to  the  House  upon  the  question. 
What,  indeed,  was  the  language  held  by 
those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  dis- 
played such  hostility  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  Government  ? 
They  in  effect  declared  this  : — ^fifty  per 
cent,  we  are  now  able  to  obtain ;  to 
another  fifty.we  are  entitled,  and  we  would 
rather  have  the  fifty  per  cent,  we  now  get 
with  strife,  than  the  seventy  per  cent, 
offered  tons  with  peace."  As  an  Irish  land 
lord,he  could  not  but  express  his  very|great 
disappointment  at  the  course  which  this 
debate  had  taken.  He  had  fondly  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  a  better  state  of 
things  was  coming  on,  and  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  without  which 
it  never  could  be  prosperous,  would  have 
been  the  object  of  the  Legislature,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  spirit  of 
party.     Unfortunately,  however,  for  that 


country,  it  was  again  to  be  made  the 
victim  of  Tory  enmity  and  strife.  An 
hon.  Baronet,  indeed,  who  took  part  in 
the  debate  last  night,  disclaimed  being  a 
Tory,  and  declared  he  hated  the  very 
name  of  Tory,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
party  were  Tories.  True,  they  were  not, 
for  they  were  chiefly  made  up  of  ci-devant 
Radicals,  ci-deiyant  Whigs,  and  ci-devant 
anti-Catholic  Orangemen,  and  assumed 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Conservatives. 
It  had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  re- 
scinding the  resolutions  of  1835,  that  the 
appropriation  principle  had  in  effect  been 
abandoned  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  it  was  therefore  inconsistent  for  them 
to  retain  that  resolution  on  the  journals  of 
the  House.  Now,  he  remembered,  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  cer- 
tain resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  H.  Hardinge), 
and  adopted  by  the  House,  one  of  which 
declared  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  If 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Amendment  should 
succeed,  and  if  the  measure  introduced 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  was  to  be 
met  in  this  hostile  manner,  he  hoped,  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  immediately  propose 
to  rescind  that  resolution  also,  and  send 
the  Irish  Members  back  to  Ireland,  that 
they  might  tell  their  constituents  that  this 
Parliament  had  rescinded  the  resolution 
which  pledged  the  Government  and  Legis- 
lature to  do  them  justice.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men should  not  wholly  disregard  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  history.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  held  as  high  a  position  as  the 
Protestant  Church  held  at  the  present  day, 
till  a  discontented  Monarch  ventured  to 
alter  its  position,  and  then  when  the  hour 
of  adversity  came,  those  who  had  been 
most,  cherished  as  her  friends,  became  the 
foremost  to  share  and  partake  of  her  spoils. 
Such  a  case  might  again  occur.  If  they 
created  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  it  behoved  them  to  remember  that 
a  united  people  weie  as  strong  as  a  despot 
who  combined  all  power  in  his  own  person, 
and  the  Church  of  England  might  perish 
as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  name  be 
almost  forgotten  ;  and  then,  possibly,  those 
who  now  in  their  simplicity  considered 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  Church, 
would  bootlessly  regret  that  they  had  ac- 
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quired  experience  from  the  past  too  late. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  because  he,  as  a  Member  of 
Christ  Church  in  that  University,  could 
inform  the  House  that  that  College  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolse^,  by  the  con- 
fiscations of  the  property  belonging  to  two 
monasteries  in  Oxford ;  and  tlie  hon.  Ba- 
ronet could  also  say  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  that  was  or  was  not  an  appro- 
priation of  property  which  had  been  di- 
verted from  religious  uses  to  educational 
purposes.  He  knew,  and  the  country 
knew,  full  well,  the  reasons  why  the  prin- 
ci()le  of  appropriation  had  been  postponed 
for  the  present ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
postponement,  he  would  support  the  noble 
LortTs  resolutions,  and  strenuously  op- 
pose the  rescinding  of  the  recorded  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Townley  was  understood  to  say, 
that  it  was  apparent  that  in  this  discussion 
there  was  something  savouring  strongly  of 
party  feeling-— that  the  amendment  had 
been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  attack,  and  affixing  a  stigma  upon  the 
present  Government,  and  displacing  them 
from  the  situation  which  they  now  held. 
On  the  question  of  the  appropriation 
clause,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  separate 
himself  from  those  with  whose  views  it 
was  his  happiness  generally  to  concur,  and 
to  vote  against  that  proposition ;  but,  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  the  resolutions  of 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department)  did  not  embrace  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  he  should  vote 
for  going  into  their  consideration.  That 
being  the  case,  he  felt  satisfied,  that  he 
should  not  act  inconsistently  with  his 
former  vote  in  joining,  on  this  occasion, 
those  in  whom  he  placed  confidence. 
Looking  also  to  the  prospect  of  no  greater 
peace  for  Ireland  than  that  which  had  been 
secured  by  those  in  whose  hands  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  country  was  now  placed, 
he,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested 
in  him,  felt  that  by  voting  in  favour  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble J^rd,  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Young  said,  that  no  man  could  be 
more  anxious  than  he  was,  to  see  the 
House  arrive  at  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  that  much-agitated  question. 
But  the  resolution  of  1835  fettered  their 
movements.  While  it  remained,  there  was 
no  security  for  the  Church.     An  instal- 


ment, to  use  the  common  parlance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  might  be  taken 
in  shape  of  the  resolutions  of  1838,  by 
the  Liberal  party  ;  but,  when  opportunity 
served,  they  would  infallibly  recur  to  those 
of  1835,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  first  step 
towards  the  voluntary  principle — to  that 
point,  most  of  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  tended.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  as  overpaid  and  lux- 
urious ;  but  it  might  be  gathered  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that,  taking  the  extent  of  duty,  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  Protestants,  he 
did  not  consider  the  Church  too  highly 
remunerated.  This  was  the  fact ;  for,  by 
accurate  reports,  it  appeared,  that  there 
were  1,545  parishes  in  Ireland,  in  which 
there  were  more  than  fifty  Protestants.  If 
the  whole  amount  of  tithe  remaining,  after 
the  various  deductions  made  in  the  last 
few  years  were  apportioned  to  those  pa- 
rishes— leaving  unprovided  all  curates,  all 
repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  and 
all  the  other  parishes  in  which  there  are 
less  than  fifty  Protestants,  the  stipend  for 
each  parish  would  be  180/.  per  annum. 
This  was  what  was  called  an  overpaid  and 
luxurious  establishment.  The  accounts 
of  the  Commissioners  who  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  ten  sees  suppressed,  when 
Church-cess  was  abolished,  showed  their 
afFairs  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  if  they  were 
those  of  an  individual,  they  might  fairly 
be  considered  irretrievable.  They  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  aid  the  Church,  534 
benefices  were  without  glebe.houses ;  210 
benefices,  in  which  there  were  Protestant 
congregations,  were  even  without  churches ; 
while  forty-seven  applications  for  glebe- 
houses,  inherited  from  the  old  commission, 
and  forty-three  new  ones,  making  a  total 
of  ninety,  remained  unattended  to.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  the  returns  also  showed 
that  the  Protestant  population  had  in- 
creased in  1,200  parishes.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Drogheda  had  laid  much  stress 
on  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  appropriation  ; 
of  course  they  supported  it,  because  it 
forwarded  the  views,  and  might  increase 
the  revenues  of  their  own  Church ;  just  as 
the  advocate  of  the  voluntary  principle 
gave  it  his  vote,  because  he  justly  con- 
sidered it  a  step  towards  his  end  of  dis- 
severing the  Church  from  the  State,  and 
excluding  religious  instruction  altogether 
from  the  national  education.  But,  on 
these  very  grounds,   the  great  body  of 
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Protestants  objected  to  it,  and  imputed 
wilful  inconsistency,  or  gross  self-delusion, 
to  those  who,  like  the  Ministers,  lavished 
empty  professions  of  support  on  the 
Church,  while  their  acts  directly  tended 
to  increase,  not  the  malice,  for  that  was 
impossible,  but  the  power  and  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  They  thought  not  of  the 
advantage  or  permanent  interests  of  the 
Church — facts  such  as  he  had  glanced  at, 
formed  no  element  in  their  view  of  the 
case.  It  seemed  astonishing  how  any  Mi- 
nister, looking  to  such  facts,  could  persist 
in  seriously  contemplating  the  idea  of  a 
surplus ;  but  even  if  a  surplus  existed,  or 
could  be  produced,  in  the  revenues  of  part 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  England  or 
Ireland,  how  could  alienation  to  secular 
purposes  be  thought  of,  while  there  re* 
mained  in  large  towns  so  vast  and  dis« 
graceful  a  deficiency  of  religious  instruc- 
tion }  In  the  metropolis,  it  was  said,  a 
hundred  new  churches  would  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  afford  the  means  of  attending  public 
worship  to  the  population.  But  look  to 
Glasgow.  Had  she  been  adequately  pro- 
vided in  this  respect  ?  Had  there  been 
there,  instead  of  a  scanty  and  overtasked 
few,  many  ministers,  moving  amongst  all 
classes,  and  preaching  peace  and  good- 
will, would  the  House  have  heard  so  much 
odious  recrimination  of  avarice  and  op* 
pressioo  against  the  rich — of  combina- 
tion founded  on  intimidation  and  outrage 
against  the  poor  ?  Why,  the  accounts  of 
children  broken  in  health,  and  debarred 
from  all  instruction,  by  early  and  inces- 
sant labour,  of  ingenious  devices,  by  which, 
for  some  additional  profit,  men  were  made 
mere  machines, driven  into  depraved  habits, 
and  their  physical  and  mental  energies 
exhausted  before  they  reached,  certainly 
before  they  passed,  what  ought  to  be  the 
period  of  vigorous  manhood — evinced  but 
little  charity  in  the  employers— while  the 
employed — their  slate  was  proved  by  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  cotton-spinners, 
which  the  Lord-Advocate  had  just  put 
into  his  (Mr.  Young's)  hands,  as  a  member 
of  the  combination  committee,  were  filled 
with  anger  against  their  masters.  At  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  not  ignorant  ill- 
informed  men,  but  persons  of  apt,  acute 
intellects,  ready  letter-writers,  fluent 
speakers,  the  question  of  putting  all 
the  master  cotton-spinners  in  the  town 
to  death,  was  debated  for  several  hours. 
Ultimately,  the  question  passed  in  the 
negative,  not  because  it  would  have  been 


an  atrocious  violation  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  but  because  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient. The  middle  course  of  a  single 
assassination  was  resorted  to,  and  would 
have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  vigi- 
lance and  vigour  of  the  sherifl*,  Mr.  Alison. 
Well  might  that  gentleman  give  it  as  the 
result  of  his  long  experience  and  close 
observation,  that  there  exists  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  an  amount  of  evil  which 
if  not  arrested  by  the  returning  good  sense 
of  the  workmen,  or  the  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature, would  paralyze  the  industry  and 
destroy  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  effects 
of  general  education,  as  he  believed,  that 
it  frequently  diminished  the  ferocity  of 
human  nature,  but  he  would  say,  that  if 
any  surplus  could  by  any  exercise  of  in- 
genuity be  raised  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  let  it  be  devoted  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  population, 
under  the  auspices  and  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  last  night  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  assert,  that  the  gross  amount  of  the 
income  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
land was  disproportioned  to  the  popula- 
tion. In  making  that  assertion,  the  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  foi^otten  that  his 
noble  Colleague,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Hume  Department,  had  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  stated,  in  effect, 
that  although  the  position  of  the  Irish 
clergy  with  regard  to  the  Catholics  was 
rather  anomalous,  yet  if  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  perform  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Protestants  were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  revenue  of  the  establishment  was  by  no 
means  out  of  proportion  to  the  population. 
Another  argument  which  had  been  em- 
ployed last  night  was,  that  the  attempt  to 
rescind  the  resolutions  of  1835  argued  a 
wish  and  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  formerly  treated.  He  dis- 
claimed for  himself,  and  for  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  acquained,  any  such  inten- 
tion. He  did  not  think  such  a  course 
practicable,  and  he  did  not  believe,  that 
any  statesman,  or  any  person  of  common 
powers  of  observation,  would  think  of 
returning  to  the  policy  pursued  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  wished  to  live  in  peace  with 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  policy  laid  down 
in  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
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ber  for  Tamworth  in  the  latter  patt  of  the 
year  1834  had  been  fully  and  fairly  car- 
ried out,  it  would  hate  pacified  the  alarm 
of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community, 
while  it  would  have  enlisted  on  its  side  the 
great  mass  of  the  property  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
He  preferred  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Devon  to 
the  resolutions  of  Ministers,  merely  as  a 
preliminary.  They  must  get  rid  of  the 
appropriation  resolution  before  they  could 
come  to  a  consideration  of  the  present 
resolutions.  He  was  determined,  and  so 
were  his  constituents,  to  accept  of  no 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in  which  the 
principle  of  appropriation  was  involved. 

Mr.  Benett  felt  himself  placed  in  a  pe- 
culiar position  on  this  occasion,  as  at  the 
time  when  the  appropriation  clause  was 
brought  forward  he  bad  found  himself 
compelled  to  vote  against  those  persons 
with  whom  he  had  acted  politically  with 
the  greatest  zeal  for  along  series  of  years. 
He  had  done  so  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  country,  because  he  felt,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  to  other  than  ec- 
clesiastical purposes.  He  confessed,  that 
he  had  entered  on  this  subject  not  only 
with  great  pain,  but  with  great  assiduity, 
and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  master  of  what  had  passed  on  Irish 
subjects  for  some  years  past,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  proper  course  for 
him  to  pursue,  and  he  believed,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  give  him  credit  for  fair- 
ness and  independence  of  opinion.  Though 
he  still  retained,  then,  the  opinions  which 
he  formerly  held,  and  though  he  would 
not,  as  far  as  his  opposition  could  avail, 
on  any  account  allow  an  appropriation  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the 
Church  for  any  other  than  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  one  thing  to 
oppose  a  resolution,  and  another  to  rescind 
it.  The  resolution  which  it  was  now  at- 
tempted to  rescind,  was  proposed,  he  really 
believed,  for  party  purposes.  But  he  asked 
himself  what  was  the  object  of  the  present 
Amendment  ?  He  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  party  feeling,  and  he  had  never 
at  any  time  joined  any  combination  for 
party  purposes.  He  thought  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Devon  had 
been  induced  to  make  this  motion,  not 
from  a  desire  to  rescind  the  obnoxious 


resolutions,  but  to  make  it  a  great  trial  of 
party  strength,  and  with  no  other  object. 
He  desired  it*  however,  to  be  especially 
understood  that  whatever  vote  he  might 
give  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  intend  to 
depart  from  his  former  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  injustice  of  the  appropria- 
tion clause.  Whenever  that  principle 
came  in  his  way  he  should  certainly  op- 
pose it,  but  he  had  looked  into  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
could  not  see  a  vestige  of  the  principle  of 
appropriation  in  them.  They  were  not 
very  clear,  he  admitted,  but  he  had  learned 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  with  the 
assistance  of  some  explanations  that  were 
given  last  night,  that  not  a  vestige  of  ap- 
propriation was  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
Now,  as  a  friend  to  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
and  with  the  peace  of  Ireland,  to  the 
British  empire,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last 
importance  that  this  great  question  should 
be  settled  at  once  and  for  ever.  He 
thought  that  the  resolutions  now  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  might  lead  to  such  a 
settlement ;  but  what  did  be  now  perceive  ? 
There  was  a  firebrand  thrown  among  them. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  now  obsolete,  which  he 
had  almost  forgotten,  and  which  could  not 
be  supposed  to  bind,  and  he  believed  would 
never  bind,  any  Member  of  that  House. 
He  could  not  conceive  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  be  brought  forward  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
never  thought,  and  never  could  think,  it 
just  or  honest  to  make  a  deduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  lawful  in« 
come  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  or  to  give 
the  landowners  of  that  country  a  bonus  for 
paying  what  they  were  bound  to  pay.  He 
saw,  however,  that  as  a  question  of  expe- 
diency, something  of  this  kind  must  be 
adopted .  He  observed  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Launceston  had, 
in  the  tithe  bill  which  he  had  brought 
forward,  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  seeing  that  all 
Governments  considered  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  sacrifice,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent proposition  of  the  Government  was 
not  to  make  a  greater  reduction  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  the  landlords  of  Ireland  a 
bonus,  and  secure  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  at  the  expense  of 
a  portion  of  it.  These  resolutions  had 
caused  him  great  difficulty  and  trouble, 
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because  they  were  somewhat  obscure,  but 
he  thought  that  if  they  were  carried,  with 
gome  amendments  which  he  should  pro- 
pose, they  would  secure  a  vast  amount  of 
property  which  a  short  time  longer  might 
place  in  great  jeopardy.  Under  these 
feelings  he  would  not  stop  the  working  of 
this  measure  by  any  matter  of  party,  or 
matter  of  faction — lie  did  not  mean  to  use 
the  words  offensively — but  he  must  con- 
sider the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
no  other  object  but  to  try  the  strength  of 
parties,  and  therefore,  although  he  could 
not  give  his  consent  to  the  principle  of  ap- 
propriation, he  was  bound  in  duty  to  resist 
the  hon.  Baronet. 

Viscount  Sandon  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  any  degree,  of  impugning  the  mo- 
tives of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  he  fully  and  entirely  believed, 
that  the  opinion  at  which  be  had  arrived, 
was  as  honest  and  as  conscientious  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  man  to  exercise.  He  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself  and 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Devon,  who  sat  beside  him,  from  the 
charge  of  bringing  forward  this  motion 
merely  as  a  trial  of  party  strength,  involv. 
ing  no  practical  consequences.  If  he  really 
felt  that  the  resolution  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  rescind,  was  as  obsolete  and  effete 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  considered 
it,  or  as  effete  as  the^Act  of  Richard  2nd., 
which  was  quoted  by  another  hon.  Gentle, 
man  last  night,  he  should  certainly  never 
have  thought  fit  to  interpose  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  noble  Lord's  resolutions  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  '*  But,*'  continued  the 
noble  Lord,  **  this  question  obsolete  ?  Ob- 
solete !  why,  the  resolutions  are  only  three 
years  old  altogether.  These  were  the  con- 
stant boast  of  the  Gentlemen  who  brought 
them  forward,  and  this  is  the  first  year  in 
which  the  principle  which  they  embody  is 
not  avowed.  It  is  said,  that  the  proceed- 
ing did  not  take  place  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment; the  objection  is  purely  technical; 
the  party  which  brought  forward  the  ap- 
propriation claui^e  is  the  same,  and  there  is 
the  same  Ministry,  and  the  motion  to  re- 
scind it  is  opposed  by  Gentlemen  who  have 
re-asserted  their  abomination  almost  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  an  institution.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  we  should  view  with 
jealousy  the  continuance  of  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  journals.^  Obsolete,  Sir! 
Idle  !  Why,  we  find  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  looKing  into  the  resolutions  now 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  exerting 
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all  the  energies  of  his  practised  mind  in 
trying  to  ascertain,  if  he  could,  whether 
the  principle  of  appropriation  was  involved 
in  them  or  not ;  and  are  wc  to  be  taunted 
—are  the  clergy  of  Ireland  to  be  aspersed, 
because  we  and  they  thought  that  the 
principle  of  appropriation  is  contained  in 
them  ?  I  believe  that  that  principle  is  not 
here  in  substance,  but  in  shadow.  What, 
I  ask,  was  the  object  with  which  the  sixth 
of  these  resolutions  was  preserved  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  to  delude  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  to  enable  their  friends  and 
leaders  to  tell  them  that  the  principle  of 
appropriation  was  still  preserved,  although 
it  was  not  distinctly  marked  out  in  the 
Government  measure.  AVhat  other  object 
can  you  point  out  in  your  sixth  resolution  ? 
It  says,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  the  rent.chargcs  for  eccle- 
siastical tithe  should  be  appropriated  by 
law  to  certain  local  charges  now  defrayed 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  and  to  educa- 
tion, the  surplus  to  form  part  of  the  con- 
solidated funa."  I  sec,  by  this  resolution, 
that  you  have  still  a  lingering  desire  to 
persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus,  and  that  it  shall  be  de- 
voted to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
How  else  is  it  that  you  came  to  talk  of  a 
surplus,  and  of  local  charges,  unless  you 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  something 
like  the  principle  of  appropriation  is 
retained  J  though  the  substance  is  gone,  and 
it  is  found,  after  a  curious  examination,  not 
to  be  in  existence  \  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  entered  upon  that  examination  asserts 
the  principle  of  appropriation  to  be  obso< 
lete,  but  I  suspect  that  there  are  many 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  who 
would  not  find  it  quite  convenient  to  avow 
to  their  constituents  in  Ireland  that  the 
principle  of  appropriation  is  out  of  date. 
We  are  met  by  the  taunt  that  this  motion 
is  idle,  and  tnat,  as  one  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  we  are  raising  Cock  Robin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  hiin  again.  But,  Sir,  it  is 
no  light  or  trifling  matter  to  shake  a  f^reat 
part  of  the  property  of  Ireland  to  its  foun- 
dations. It  is  no  light  matter  for  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  to  have  engaged  the 
House  of  Commons  to  assert,  that  the  sur- 
plus of  the  property  of  the  Church  should 
be  devoted  to  objects  not  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  that  no  set- 
tlement of  the  tithe  question  can  be  con- 
sidered final  or  satisfactory  which  does  not 
embody  that  principle.  It  is  no  light  mat- 
ter for  Ministers  to  have  told  an  excited 
population  this;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
2T 
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only  way  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty placed  in  such  imminent  hazara  is, 
by  havinff  these  appropriation  resolutions 
rescinded  and  disavowed.  Those,  pro- 
ceeded the  noble  Lord,  who  represented 
the  Church,  were  now  called  upon  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice,  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
State  as  a  paymaster,  and  to  sever  their 
interests  from  the  land  with  which  the 
clergy  had  hitherto  been  connected.  They 
were  also  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
position for  extending  municipal  corpora- 
tions to  Ireland,  which  many  conceived 
would  seriously  endanger  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  ought  they  not  to 
see  that  the  Church  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  safety,  and  secured  from  further 
assaults  ?  As  a  means  of  giving  securitv 
to  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  it 
was  their  (the Opposition's)  desire  to  erase 
from  the  statute-book  that  fatal  resolution, 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  which  had 
been  denounced  at  the  moment  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  at  the  other  side,  as  fettering 
future  legislation,  and  interposing  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  final  settlement  of 
this  question.  Did  they  not  now  feel 
the  force  of  that  practical  inconvenience, 
which  was  at  the  present  moment  one 
of  its  worst  visible  consequences  —  that 
not  only  in  argument,  but  in  fact  the 
most  serious  obstacles  impeded  the  de- 
finitive arrangement  of  this  great  ques- 
tion ?  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
enter  into  this  question  at  large ;  but  he 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  remarks  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who  last  addressed  the  House 
into  an  effort  to  re-establish  himself,  and 
those  with  whom  he  acted  in  this  matter, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  House ;  and  to 
prove  not  only  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
party  question,  but  that  the  resolution 
which  it  was  their  object  to  induce  the 
House  to  rescind,  was  neither  an  idle  nor 
an  obsolete  resolution ;  that  it  was  not  at 
this  moment  without  its  practical  effect; 
and  that,  if  they  abstained  from  rescinding 
it,  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  that 
security  for  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment, without  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
troducing any  change  into  the  system  of 
Municipal  Government  in  Ireland.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  he  had  no  difiiculty  in 
supporting  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Frien(l. 

Mr.  Ward  thought,  that  there  were  two 
distinct  questions  at  present  before  the 
House,  upon  which  it  was  competent  to 
any  man  to  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 
The  first  had  reference  to  a  series  of  reso- 


lutions which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Irish  tithes ;  the  other  was  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  North  Devon,  calling  upon  them  to 
rescind  those  resolutions  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  month  of 
April,  1835,  and  in  accordance  with  which 
alone  it  was  declared  that  the  Irish  tithe 
question  could  be  brought  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  noble  Lord's 
series  of  resolutions,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  would 
say  but  little.  They  were  not  then  legiti- 
mately before  the  House.  He  admitted-* 
he  fell  bound  to  admit — that  be  bad  seen 
in  those  resolutions  the  same  ambiguity 
which  had  been  forcibly  pointed  out  ou 
the  previous  evening  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and 
which  had  consumed  that  night  so  much 
of  the  valuable  time  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Wiltshire.  He  had  thought 
that  he  descried  in  them  the  germ  of  an 
obnoxious  measure;  but  whatever  doubts 
he  had  last  night  entertained  had  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  by 
whom  it  had  been  avowed  distinctly  and 
manfully  to  be  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  propose  a  new  measure  for  the 
adjustment  of  this  question,  in  which  the 
appropriation  clause  would  be  abandoned 
on  the  faith  of  a  declaration  which  had 
been  made  some  time  since  in  another 
place  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This 
was  a  determination  which  he  (Mr.  Ward) 
could  unfeignedly  say,  that  he  deeply  re- 
gretted. He  looked  upon  the  resolution 
in  question  as  strictly  binding  upon 
Ministers.  He  could  never  regard  as  either 
"obsolete,"  or**  effete/* a  resolution  which 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament.  He  conceived  it  to  be  a 
living  memorial  of  the  feelings  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  this  subject — a  solid  principle 
which  they  must  keep  fairly  before  their 
view  in  coming  to  its  consideration;  and, 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  no  other  prin- 
ciple could  ever  conduce  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  this  question,  was  he  to  be 
blamed  when  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
any  compromise  should  have  been  entered 
into  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers?  The 
noble  Lord  had  informed  the  House  last 
night  how  he  had  been  seduced  by  Tory 
professions,  which  he   had   described   as 
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snares  not  to  be  trusted.   He  only  hoped, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  trust  to 
them  for  the  future,  and  that  he  would 
derive  some  substantial  benefit  from  the 
mode  in  which  this  attempt  at  compromise 
and  conciliation  had  been  received  at  the 
other  side.  His  (Lord  J.  Russell's)  strength 
lay  not  in  fruitless  attempts  at  conciliation, 
but  in  making  a  manly  avowal  of  principles, 
and  calling  on  the  people  of  this  country 
for  their  support.     The  influential  party 
which    was    ranged    on  the    Opposition 
benches,   great    by   its    intrinsic    power, 
great  by  the  talents  which  it  possessed, 
^reat  by  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
in  the  country,  might  strain  every  effort  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  popular  measures ; 
but  he  ventured  to  say,  that  there  existed 
a  counteracting  power  in  the  people,  strong 
enough,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle^  to  carry 
triumphantly  forward  a  Ministry  advocat- 
ing popular  and  really  useful  measures. 
With  these  few  observations  he  would  dis- 
miss the  Government  proposition.     With 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  thehon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Devon,  he  trusted,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  forgive  him  for  ob- 
serving, that  in  his  speech  of  the  previous 
evening,  he  had  entirely  omitted  any  allu- 
sion to  the  merits  of  the  resolution  which 
he  sought  to  rescind.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  treated  the  question  might  be  gathered 
from  his  observation,  that  the  effect  of  the 
resolution  in  question  was  that  which  he 
had  expected  it  to  produce — the  removal 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  from  office.  Another  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Memberforthe  University 
of  Dublin,  had  told  them  roundly,  that 
this  was  not  only  the  effect,  but  the  pur- 
pose, of  the  resolution.     He  had  delivered 
that  sentiment  in  a  speech   which   had 
electrified  the  House;   that  ft  was  party 
feeling  alone  which  had   influenced   the 
bringing  forward  of  this  resolution.   Why, 
it  amounted  almost  to  an  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  the  country  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  principle  involved   in   that  me- 
morable resolution,  and  yet  hon.  Gentle- 
men  opposite  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  it  originated  in  purely  party  motives. 
Another  hon.    Baronet  (Sir  E.  Wilmot) 
asserted,  that  in  the  resolution  was  involved 
a  principle  of  spoliation  ;  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice  that  any 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  should 
be  alienated  from  purposes  strictly  eccle- 
siastical.      He    congratulated    the    hon. 
Baronet  on  the  new  light  which  had  re- 1 


cently  broken  in  upon  him.  Would  the 
hon.  Baronet  allow  him  to  ask  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  resolution,  which  was 
stronger  than  that  of  1835,  a  resolution, 
which  might  be  iustly  considered  as  the 
fons  et  origo  of  the  other — he  alluded  to 
the  resolution  which  he  had  moved  in 
1834— would  the  hon.  Baronet  allow  him 
to  ask  whether,  if  he  had  not  found  a 
seconder  in  the  hon.  Member  for  London, 
that  hon.  Baronet  would  not  have  seconded 
it,  so  great  was  his  zeal  at  that  period  for 
seconding  Church  resolutions?  Thehon. 
'  Baronet  not  only  voted  for  the  resolution 
of  1 834,  but  he  had  very  high  authority 
for  stating,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  readily  seconded  it.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  defended  that  vote  in  one  of  the  most 
perfect,  elegantly  written,  and  convincing 
letters  which  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read,  addressed  to  one 
of  his  constituents,  who  had  expressed 
himself  displeased  with  the  vote  in  ques- 
tion. [f^\xE,Wilmot\  Read  the  resolution.] 
He  happened  fortunately  to  be  prepared 
with  the  meansof  doing  what  was  required 
by  the  hon.  Baronet,  having  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  in  his  pocket,  and  would  trouble 
the  House  with  it,  but  be  must  say,  that 
he  should  not  have  done  so  but  for  the  re- 
quest of  the  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'<  That  the  Protestant  episcopal  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spintnal  wants  of 
the  Protestant  population;  and  that  it  being 
the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  Church  property  in  such  manner  as 
Parliament  may  aetermine,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  now  established  by 
law,  ought  to  be  reduced." 

It  was  this  proposition  for  which  the 
vote  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  was  recorded,  and  it 
was  this  proposition  whieh  he  had  de- 
fended in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
one  of  bis  constituents,  which  letter  he 
happened  now  to  hold  in  his  hands.  He 
could  not  but  say,  that  he  considered  it 
exceedingly  fortunate,  that  he  could 
rescue  from  oblivion  such  distinguishing 
proofs  of  talent  as  those  given  in  the  letter 
of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  part  of  his  public  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  passages  to 
which  he  referred.  The  paper  in  which  it 
had  appeared  was  a  Tory  paper,  or  rather 
a  Conservative  paper,  for  a  strong  dis- 
tinction had  been  drawn  between  the  two 
terms  last  night,  and  it  taxed  him  with 
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haying  deceived  the  expectations  of  his 
constituents  in  the  vote  which  he  had 
given.  The  hon.  Baronet^  in  answer, 
wrote  thus : — 

*'  Dear  Sir,— -I  have  this  moment  received 
yours,  and  in  answer  beg  to  say,  that  I  did 
vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ward^s  motion  ;  but  so 
far  from  agreeing  with  you,  that  the  motion 
was  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church,  I 
roost  conscientiously  think,  that,  as  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  had  been  issued,  and  as  a 
promise  had  been  given  by  the  Ministry,  that 
the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the  Irish  revenues 
should  be  employed  in  '  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous education  of  the  Irish,'  such  application 
has  given  tenfold  security  to  the  Church 
itself." 

The  hon.  Baronet,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  letter,  went  on  to  say — 

''  Had  I  thought  that  the  anomalous  state 
of  the  Irish  Church,  so  connected  with  the 
unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  did  not  make  revi« 
sion  unavoidable,  and  had  I  thought  such 
revision  would  tend  one  atom  to  weaken  the 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  I  never  would  have 
voted  in  favour  of  such  a  motion.  But  believ- 
ing  that  I  strengthen  a  building,  when  too  big 
for  its  foundations,  by  removing  the  useless 
incumbrances  which  overhang  the  sound  and 
useful  part  of  it,  and  that  by  replacing  decayed 
timbers  with  sound  ones  I  render  the  whole 
permanently  secure,  I  confess  I  am  surprised, 
that  you  should  say,  that  I  voted  for  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  Irish  Church,  or  acted  contrary  to 
the  opinions  previously  expressed.  I  will  go 
as  far  as  any  roan  living,  and  perhaps  further 
than  many  who  profess  most  to  secure  and 
support  the  Established  Church,  and  will  be 
always  at  my  post  to  defend  her  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  just  demands;  but  I  am  not  blind 
to  her  abuses,  and  will  assist  in  wiping  off 
with  a  steady  hand  the  rust  which  has  defiled 
her  altars  and  dimmed  her  lustre,  and  which, 
if  permitted  to  corode  deeper  into  her  sanc- 
tuary, will  not  only  deform  her  external  beauty, 
but  will  destroy  her  inward  utility  and 
strength." 

He  believed,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  exercised  a  very  steady  hand  in  se- 
curing the  object  which  he  professed  to 
have  in  view.  He  would  read  some  of  the 
comments  of  the  paper  in  reference  to  this 
letter,  and  then  he  would  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  House.    It  was  said — 
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If  such  were  his  (Sir  E.  Wilmot*s)  opinions, 
however  we  may  diflfer  with  him  and  condemn 
and  regret  the  fact,  he  did  right  in  voting  with 
Mr.  Ward  ;  if  such  were  not  the  opinions  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  however  *  double-faced ' 
he  mifi^ht  conceive  the  conduct  of  Government 
to  be,  he  could  not  be  justified  in  supporting  a 
motion  subvcisive  of  the  rights  or  Church 
property." 


Now  what  was  the  history  of  these  re- 
solutions? because,  in  coming  to  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  question,  they  must 
go  beyond  1835,  and  he  must  say,  that 
these  resolutions  grew  out  of  a  deep  and 
universal  conviction,  that  no  measure  of 
conciliation  or  of  coercion  could  have  the 
effect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland  unless  the 
Legislature  should  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,    and    should   adopt  some  plan  by 
which  the  anomaly  should  be  put  an  end 
to,  by  which  one  seventh  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  were  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Church   miscalled    "  na- 
tional,"  to  whose  doctrines  thev  did  not 
subscribe.     To    the  universal   ^ling  of 
disgust  at  the  continuance  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, he  (Mr.  Ward)  gave  utterance,  hum- 
ble as  he  was,  and  having  nothing  but  the 
force  of  truth  and  facts  to  bear  him  out ; 
but  from  the  moment  when  the  principle 
was  launched  forth  in  the  House,  such 
was    the  power  of  truth,   and  such  the 
effect  of  the  allegation  of  facts  which  could 
not  be  denied,   that  the  principle  had 
since  been  a  great  battle*ground  on  which 
all  general  questions  had   been  fought. 
It  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  preceded 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  dissolved, 
and  it  was  that  on  which  the  Government 
of  the  right    hon.   Baronet  himself  was 
formed,  and  on  that,  too,  had  he  rested 
the  fate  of  his  Administration ;  and  yet 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  came  for- 
ward  and   said,  that  the  resolutions  by 
which    this    principle  was  adopted   and 
established  were   become   obsolete,    and 
the  House  was  called  on  to  rescind  them. 
But  why  should  the  House  take  such  a 
step  ?     On  what  plea  ?    The  hon.  Baronet 
had  given  no  reasons  for  it — he  had  shown 
no.  grounds  on  which   the  Parliament  of 
1835  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  subject,  nor  had 
he  exhibited  any  statement    from  which 
it  could    be   inferred,  that  the   Protest- 
ant   Church    in    Ireland    possessed    the 
attributes  of  a    national    Establishment, 
or    possessed    the    means    of    perform- 
ing any  of  the   duties  which  would   be 
required  of  it.     The  hon.    Baronet  said 
nothing   on    that   part  of  the   question, 
and    assuming,   that   the   resolutions    of 
1835  were  an  emanation  from  the  party 
spirit  which  he  alleged  prevailed  at  that 
time,  he   called  on    the  House   to   pave 
the  way  to  some   improved  plan  of  go- 
vernment of  the   Church  by  rescinding 
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ihose  resolutions,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  his  reasons  for  moving;  in  the  matter 
were  an  affection  for  Ireland,  and  a  de- 
sire always  to  remedy  proved  abuses.    He 
would  say  in  reference  to  this  last  expres- 
sion that  the  hon.  Baronet  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  school  of  the  right,  hon. 
Baronet  who  sat  near  him.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  conferred  an  inestimable 
benefit  on  the  country  in  providing  the 
people  with  such  a  text-word  as  **  prac- 
tical grievances/*  which  had  been  already 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  empire ; 
but  if  this   subject  did   not   present    a 
**  practical  grievance/'  he  begged  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  explain  to  him  any 
case  which  did.     He  did  not  desire,  how- 
ever, to  go  back  to   recapitulate  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  or  all  the  arguments 
which  might  be  brought  forward  on  the 
subject  of  this  question,  nor  would  he 
again  go  into  the  details  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  who  spoke  last  night  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  of  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholics  com- 
pelled to  kneel  at  the  mud  hovels,  which 
were  consecrated  at  their  churches,  while 
splendid  buildings   were  raised  at  their 
expense  for  the  dominant  sect.     But  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  justified  in  calling 
on  the  House  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of 
the  former  Parliament,  by  which  he  must 
admit  they  must   be    bound    until    the 
House  should  set  them  aside,  or  confirm 
them  by  its  vote  to-night,  he  was  bound 
to  show  cause,  to  exhibit  some  reason, 
and  to  prove,  that  the  whole  Church  and 
system  of  religion  of  the  country  required 
it.     He  was  aware  that  if  he  dwelt  too 
long  on  the  question  of  population,  and 
of  finance,  he  should  be  told  in  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  now 
borrowed  agpain  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
another  great  text  giver,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  to  that  coarse  and  sordid  utilita- 
rianism which  was  so  strongly  objected 
to,  and  that  he  was  raising  a  question  of 
piety  on   a  money  consideration.      He 
must  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  money 
consideration  on  all  sides,  and  they  were 
forced  to  take  lessons  from  the  clergy  on 
this  subject.     Had  not  the  House  heard 
of  the  petition  which  had  been  presented 
from  the  clergy  of  Armagh,  by  which  the 
rate  of  tranquillity  was  estimated  at  the 
rate  of  payment  they  received.    He  would 
tell  the   House  that  there  was  just  as 
much  sordidness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
who  bad  signed  that  petUion  m  C9uld  be 


imputed  to  any  other  party.      [Cries  of 
"oh,  ohT'']     He  had  never,  he  believed, 
interrupted  any  debate  by  any  such  cries 
as  those  which  were  raised  now  against 
him,  and  he  sincerely  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  suffer  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  would  not  interrupt  him  by 
that  murmuring,  which  he  was  unaware 
that  he  had  ever  employed  towards  any 
hon.  Member.     He  was  induced   to  say 
what  he  had  done  only  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  who  rose  and  accused  them 
of  being  guilty  in  every  step  which  they 
took  of  coarse  and  sordid  feelings.     He 
disliked  the  argument,  and  he  did   not 
resort  to  it  himself  except  on  this  occa- 
sion.   The  question  was  one  purely  of 
money  ;  and  it  was  a  point  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  clergy  should  continue 
to  be  paid  out  of  funds  provided  by  the 
public ;    and  whether,  as  they  were  for 
public    purposes,    they    should    not    be 
placed    at  the   disposal   of   the  Legisla- 
ture ?     Why  was  tne  tithe  paid  to  them, 
unless   it  was  for  the   purpose    of  reli- 
gious instruction  ?     And    must  not    the 
character  of   that    instruction  vary   ac- 
cording to  the  time,  and  must  it  not  be 
varied  according  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
trv  ?     He  knew  no  other  test  or  basis  on 
which  the  system  could  be  founded*  -  The 
hon.   Baronet,   the   Member    for    North 
Devon,  had  told  the  House,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  was  the  oldest  in  point  of 
standing.      He  was  glad   that  even   he 
admitted   the   antiquity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  property  was  no  more  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  than  this  House  was 
the  property  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
sat  in  it.     It  was  property  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  administer ;  and  it  was  for  the 
Legislature  to  administer  it  properly,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  people.     In 
Ireland  alone  the  Legislature  had  tram- 
pled on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
their  conduct  had  produced  the  greatest 
anarchy   and   confusion ;    and   until    the 
principle   was    pursued   which   was   laid 
down,  no    alteration  could  be  expected. 
It  was  said  then,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  admitted  to  be  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  he  admitted  it; 
and  although  he  did  not  wish  to  see  that 
principle  carried  out,  yet,   according  to 
the  principle  in  which  the  House  had  le- 
gislated for  itself,  the  Church  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  property  of  tb^ 
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Church,  and  if  (his  could  not  be  done, 
the  Legislature  should  do  that  which  was 
next  best— they  should  admit*  that  they 
could  not.  Then,  if  they  could  not  give 
spiritual  instruction,  let  them  do  that 
which  was  next  best — let  them  give  gene- 
ral instruction — let  them  combat  igno- 
rance ;  and  if  he  wanted  any  confirmation 
of  this  principle,  he  might  call  on  the 
House  to  remember  that  line  "that  igno- 
rance is  the  curse  of  heaven,  knowledge 
tlie  wing  wherewith  we  fly."  If  they 
really  desired  to  secure  peace,  they  must 
work  out  the  principle,  and  they  must 
support  it  as  manfully  as  possible,  or  they 
would  never  have  the  tranquillity  which 
they  sought.  He  had  a  high  authority 
for  this,  although  some  hon.  Members 
might  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  civil  government  to  support  any 
particular  species  of  Church  Establish- 
ment, but  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty. He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Watson,  who 
said — 

"  The  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty (the  object  of  all  civil  government),  is 
not  inseparably  or  exclusively  connected  with 
any  particular  form  of  Church  government. 
Hie  blessings  of  civil  society  depend  upon 
the  proper  execution  of  good  laws,  and  upon 
the  good  morals  of  the  people ;  but  no  one 
will  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  laws  and  morals 
of  the  people  may  not  be  as  good  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  or  Scotland,  under  a  pres- 
byterian,  as  in  £ngland  or  France,  under  an 
episcopal,  form  of  Church  government/* 

Again,  after  laying  down  in  the  broad- 
est terms  the  principle,  that  population  was 
the  only  sound  basis  of  an  Establishment, 
the  precise  character  of  which  the  major- 
ity must  determine,  he  said — 

*^  Suppose,  however,  a  majority  of  dissenters 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  then  ?  Why 
then  the  House  of  Commons  may  propose  to 
the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  changing  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Be  it 
so.  What  then  ?  Suppose  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Lords  to  agree  to  such  a  change. 
What  then?  Why  then  the  present  form  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  changed  into 
another  form  !  And  this  is  the  catastrophe 
of  so  many  tragical  forebodings  ?  llie  change 
would  haidly  be  to  be  regretted,  if  brought 
about  by  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  at  large,*' 

Now,  unless  the  House  should  follow 
out  such  a  principle  as  this  they  could  not 
have  nationality  in  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment.   They  might  call  the  Church  of 


Ireland  what  they  pleased,  but  it  was  use- 
less to  give  it  the  name  of  national,  for 
there  was  something  hollow  in  such  a 
term ;  and  whatever  it  might  possess  of 
endearment  to  the  people,  it  lost  that  cha- 
racter when  it  sustained  its  position  only 
by  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not 
from  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people 
at  large.  It  then  came  to  the  worst  of  all 
denominations — that  of  political  and  reli- 
gious fraud.  It  was  what  a  Gentleman, 
who  he  believed  belonged  to  the  Opposi* 
tion  party,  called  a  **  political  lie.  He 
alluded  to  a  passage  in  a  remarkable  work 
on  the  French  Revolution  recently  pub« 
lished  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Talking  of  the 
hoUowness  of  the  French  Government,  he 
said,  that  it  did  not  perform  the  duties 
which  it  should  perform  as  a  government, 
and  he  said,  that  the  institution  was,  in 
fact,  a  political  lie,  and  that  all  must  end 
in  anarchy  and  confusion  and  ruin,  and 
he  went  on— 

"For  nature  is  true,  and  not  a  lie.  No  lie 
you  can  speak,  or  act,  but  it  will  come  at  last 
to  nature's  bank  for  payment.  Pity  ouly  ofkeii 
that  it  has  had  so  long  a  circulation.  Lies, 
and  the  burden  of  evil  they  bring,  are  passed 
on,  shifted  from  back  to  back,  and  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  so  land  ultimately  on  the  lowest 
rank,  who  with  spade  and  mattock,  with  sore 
heart,  and  empty  wallet,  daily  come  in  contact 
with  reality,  and  can  pass  the  lie  no  further.'' 

Apply  this  to  Ireland — your  lie  the 
national  church — passed  on  by  the  land- 
owners to  the  tenants,  and  from  them  to 
the  humblest  cottier,  who  could  pass  the 
lie  no  further,  and,  because  he  knew  the 
Church  was  not  his  national  Church,  risked 
life  itself  in  resisting  its  claims.  Conces- 
sion, or  penal  laws,  their  choice  I  He 
would  not  oerpetuate  this  state  of  things. 
Others  might  decry  the  Irish,  and  think  to 
justify  their  own  apostacy  by  exciting  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  against  a  country 
that  formed  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  England.  He  would  not  share 
their  guilt  or  their  madness.  He  set 
against  the  principle  of  fanaticism  that  of 
equal  rigbts  and  equal  justice,  and  he 
called  on  the  House,  abjuring  those  gro- 
velling prejudices  which  some  sought  to 
cloak  under  the  garb  of  religion,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  its  determination  to 
double  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
making  her  a  happy  and  an  united  em- 
pire. Let  them  work  out  this  principle  in 
Ireland ;  but  first  let  them  see  bow  the 
hollow  national  Church  system  had 
worked,  and  they  would  see  how  it  bad 
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passed  from  rank  to  rank,  until  at  last  it 
had  landed  on  the  lowest  possible  position 
in  which  it  could  stand,  and  until  the  pea- 
santry, seeing  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  taxed,  had  risked  their  lives  and  their 
liberty  and  their  property  in  opposing  it. 
He  had  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  subject  of  those  resolu- 
tions— he  had  no  choice  at  all;  but  he 
must  now  go  on  in  the  course  of  conces- 
sion, or  he  must  conclude  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  recourse  at  once 
to  the  penal  laws;  he  did  not  say,  that 
this  would  be  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
could  be  approved  by  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Irish  people  but  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  continuance  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  were  now  adopted.  Now,  he  for 
one  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
produce  a  strong  feeling  on  this  subject 
through  the  country,  nor  were  his  feehngs 
to  be  excited  by  the  course  adopted  by 
two  hon.  Baronets  who  had  gone  about 
the  country  exciting  and  pandering  to  the 
evil  feelings  of  the  people,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  an  agitation  in  their  minds 
on  this  subject.  He  would  neither  share 
their  madness  nor  their  guilt;  but  he 
might  raise  against  them  the  principles  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  justice,  and  he  did 
not  then  care  for  the  fanaticism  by  which 
they  had  excited  the  country,  and  more 
especially  one  portion  of  it  whici)  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  been  so  acted 
upon.  The  hon.  Baronets  seemed  to  have 
arrayed  their  arguments  against  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  was  contending  for ;  and 
one  of  them,  as  if  to  justify  his  own  apos- 
tacy,  seemed  to  have  held  the  most  extra- 
vagant extremes.  In  conclusion,  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  give  a  direct  negative 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  North  Devon ;  and  he 
called  upon  those  Members  who  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  not  to  insist 
upon  this  motion,  because  if  they  did  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  at  once  identified  themselves  with  the 
hon.  Baronets  to  whom  he  had  already 
referred.  The  motion  and  the  arguments 
used  by  the  hon.  Baronet  were  identified 
in  principle^  and  he  contended  that  if  hon. 
Members  adopted  that  principle,  they 
would  inflict  a  stain  of  disgrace  on  them- 
selves. He  called  on  the  House,  there- 
fore, to  express  its  sentiments  in  reference 
to  this  principle  by  refusing  its  sanction  to 


the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  which 
must  now  be  considered  emblematical  of 
all  evil  intentions  to  Ireland.  He  did  not 
rest  his  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
himself,  but  on  the  cheers  with  which  his 
own  declaration  was  received,  and  he 
called  on  the  House  to  double  the  power 
and  importance  of  Great  Britain  by  an- 
nouncing from  this  time  forth  that  they 
should  be  looked  upon  by  all  as  an  united 
and  happy  land. 

LfOrd  Teignmouth  was  understood  to  say, 
that  so  far  from  considering  the  appro- 
priation clause  as  dormant,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  burthen  of  all  the  speeches  which 
were  made  on  the  other  side.  The  prin- 
ciple seemed,  as  it  were,  at  the  heart's 
core  of  hon.  Members.  The  uoble  Lord 
had  shown,  that  he  had  the  principle  of 
that  clause  at  heart,  and  it  had  been 
avowed  in  a  most  candid  and  manly  man- 
ner by  the  last  Speaker,  who  stated,  that 
not  only  would  he  have  the  appropriation 
clause,  but  that  he  would  go  the  length  of 
transferring  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  the  majority,  and  that  was 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
conclusion,  then,  to  which  he  must  come 
was  this — that  the  appropriation  clause 
was  the  vivified  principle  for  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  contending.  The 
best  way  to  discuss  any  subject,  was  to 
come  at  once  to  the  point ;  and  certainly 
the  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed  the 
House,  had  not  been  deficient  in  manliness 
and  candour  in  coming  to  the  point  in 
which  he  was  anxious  that  the  House 
should  concur.  He  had  openly  avowed 
his  wish,  that  there  should  be  a  Catholic 
Church  establishment  in  that  country  ;  he 
had  represented  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  Church  was  consi- 
dered as  a  curse.  He,  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants,  must  beg  to  deny,  and  in  that 
opinion  he  was  sure  that  no  small  minority 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  concur. 
[Mr.  O'Connell:  No,  not  one.]  If  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ward)  had  seen  as 
much  of  Ireland  as  he  had,  he  would  ad- 
mit, that  the  Protestants,  and  no  small 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would 
not  join  with  him  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  that 
country.  If  he  wished  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  gentry  in  Ireland,  they  (he 
meant  the  Protestant  gentry,  as  having 
the  great  mass  of  the  property  in  their 
hands)  would  say,  that  they  regarded  the 
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Protestant  Church  Establishment  as  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  country.  If  the 
hon.  Member  put  it  as  a  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  it  was  certainly  possible 
that  he  might  get  a  different  result,  though 
the  numbers  against  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablishment would  be  by  no  means  so  large 
as  he  seemed  to  think.  He  would  sup- 
port  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  North  Devon,  because  he 
had  heard  many  cogent  reasons  in  its 
favour,  but  he  had  heard  no  good  argu- 
ment against  it.  He  might  be  considered, 
as  in  fact  he  was,  a  novice  in  matters,  re- 
lating to  the  business  of  the  House  but 
he  owned  he  had  listened  with  much  dis- 
appointment to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  it 
fell  far  short  of  what  he  conceived  was 
necessary  to  support  such  a  proposition  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  laid  before  the  House. 
In  the  whole  of  the  address  of  the  noble 
Lord,  there  seemed  to  be  something  to 
depress  his  spirit  and  unnerve  his  arm, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  measure 
which  he  was  urging  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  pacifying  Ireland.  In  one  part 
the  noble  Lord  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
to  terrify  the  House  into  his  measure — 
while  on  the  one  side  he  pointed  to  the 
tranquillity  which  would  result  from  his 
plan,  on  the  other  he  told  them  of  the 
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"  EtTybrim  muUo  spumantetn  sanguine  cemo. 
"  Non  Siraois  libi,  nee  Xanthus,  nee  Dorica 

"  castra 
"  Defuerini." 

The  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  East 
Cornwall,  had  truly  said  that  this  appro- 
priation clause  was  a  mill-stone  which 
would  bang  about  the  necks  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  had  talked  of  hon. 
Members  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  killing  Cock  Robin  ;  but  though 
Cock  Robin  had  been  killed,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  again  alive  and  chirping.  If 
this  clause  was  only  a  miserable  Cock 
Robin,  why  did  they  not  throw  it  aside, 
when  they  must  know  it  was  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
by  those  who  valued  the  integrity  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland?  He 
would  not  deny  that  this  amendment  im- 
plied a  distrust  of,  and  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in,  the  present  Government ;  he 
admitted  it  did  both,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  main  grounds  on  which  he  gave  it  his 
support.  He  confessed  that,  with  every 
respect  for  the  personal  character,   the 


I  talent,  and  ability  of  several  Members  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  he  had  no 
trust  in  them  as  a  Government,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  their  minds  seemed  to  be 
wholly  unsettled  and  their  determination 
unfixed  on  a  subject  which  agitated  the 
country,  and  the  settlement  of  which 
would  tend  to  pacify  the  minds  of  men  in 
both  countries.  That  subject  related  to 
the  Church  Establishment.  Whether  they 
looked  to  Scotland,  or  England,  or  Ireland, 
they  saw  the  same  vacillation  and  weak- 
ness ;  and  if  they  looked  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  they  saw  nothing  to  lessen 
that  vacillation.  Seeing  this,  he  would 
support  the  amendment,  because  he  looked 
upon  its  success  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
present  Administration. 

Mr.  Bellew  said,  I  am  rejoiced  at  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Devonshire,  because  it  states,  in 
clear  terms,  the  object  of  the  party  with 
which  he  acts,  and  places  before  the 
public,  with  a  distinctness  that  admits  of 
no  mistake,  the  line  of  uncompromising 
policy  which  it  would  be  their  intention  to 
follow  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  should 
events  again  place  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tam worth  at  the  head  of  affairs.  For 
does  any  one  doubt,  that  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Church 
question  must  mainly  influence  their  con% 
duct  in  all  the  details  of  administration  in 
Ireland  ?  It  is  the  cardinal  point  on  which 
all  their  policy  turns,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  measure  at  present  brought  for- 
ward by  the  noble  Lord,  defective  as  it 
may  be  in  some  respects,  and  falling  far 
short  of  what  the  Irish  people  might  rea- 
sonably expect,  would  yet,  I  am  convinced, 
meet  with  their  cordial  support,  not  only 
for  the  benefits  it  would  confer,  but  still 
more  for  the  valuable  assurance  it  would 
convey  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  defer  to  the  opinion  and  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  And  herein  appears  to 
me  the  great  difference  between  Gentle- 
men opposite  and  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Tories  say,  the  Catholics  would 
abuse  the  powers  that  would  be  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Corporation  Bill,  that  they 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Church  property  that  would  take 
place  under  the  present  bill,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  predicted  all  sorts  of  cala- 
mities from  the  new  franchises  created  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  They  have  no  idea  of 
placing  trust  in  the  power  of  the  social 
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virtues,  and  relying  with  generous  con- 
fidence on  the  predominance  of  the  sym- 
pathies which  arise  from  common  interests 
over  the  difference  of  creeds.  They  rest 
upon  a  cold-hearted  scepticism  in  every 
power  but  that  of  bigotry^  and  are  sul- 
lenly incredulous  in  every  hope  which 
arises  from  the  increased  enlightenment 
and  the  improved  condition  of  the  people. 
When,  therefore,  the  hon.  Mover  of  the 
amendment  says  not  one  penny  of  surplus 
Church  property  shall  be  devoted  to  na- 
tional objects,  the  people  of  Ireland 
rightly  conceive  that  declaration  as  ex- 
tending much  further,  and  including 
within  its  range  another  species  of  pro- 
perty more  directly  under  the  control  of 
Government ;  and  while  the  hon.  Baronet 
is  apparently  only  looking  to  the  security 
of  a  bishop  in  his  see,  or  a  rector  in  his 
living,  they  perceive  that  he  is  really  pre- 
serving the  exclusive  character  of  the 
judge  and  the  magistrate,  and  of  every 
other  functionary  connected  with  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  State.  So 
dovetailed  with  the  whole  system  of  Tory 
misrule  is  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  that  you  cannot  insist  on  pre- 
serving that  Establishment  in  all  its  inte- 
grity without  bringing  home  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  that  you  mean  to  reform 
nothing.  I  therefore  lay  little  weight  on 
the  fact  of  the  surplus  being  great  or 
small ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  the  prin« 
ciple  is  asserted  of  rendering  it  available 
to  the  national  service,  without  reference 
to  sect  or  party.  But  what  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Members  opposite  are 
placed  ?  No  matter  how  large  the  amount 
of  surplus,  whether  it  be  one  hundred  or 
one  million,  it  must  still  go  to  the  Church, 
exhausting  every  imaginary  want,  and 
then  creating  new;  and  remember  that^ 
acting  under  the  fiction  of  being  a  na- 
tional as  well  as  an  Established  Church, 
which  two  terms  are  often  conveniently 
mixed  up  together,  you  will  be  bound  to 
provide  churches  for  the  800  parishes  with 
less  than  fifty  Protestants,  as  well  as  for 
the  151  where  there  is  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  single  true  believer.  If  we 
suppose  all  this  done,  and  the  new 
churches  not  only  built,  but  filled — which 
I  admit  is  stretching  our  vision  very  far — 
the  work  is  not  complete.  It  will  then 
be  time  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  some 
of  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House 
this  Session,  and  to  re-establish  the  ten 
bishops  who  were,  without  much  resist- 


ance from  any  quarter,  so  unceremoni- 
ously disposed  of  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire.  Now, 
Sir,  1  ask  the  House  if  they  are  ready  by 
their  yote  this  night  to  carry  into  effect 
these  objects,  which,  to  be  consistent, 
they  must  be?  In  considering  this  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  number  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  it  is  quite  curious 
to  see  how  Tory  arguments  vary  upon 
this  subject;  when  municipal  privileges 
are  in  question,  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  number  and  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lics;  but  when  the  scene  is  shifted  to  the 
Church,  they  immediately  disappear,  and 
are  reduced  to  their  situation  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Clare,  who  stated,  that  the  law 
did  not  contemplate  their  existence.  But 
there  is  one  point  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  numbers  to  which  I  beg  leave 
more  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  is  not  only  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  Church  of  England  we 
are  to  consider,  but  also  their  locality,  and 
this  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tam worth  in  his 
speech  on  bringing  forward  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill.  He  stated,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  the  Government  could  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  agency  of  the  million 
and  a  half  of  Protestants.  But,  then, 
said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  three- fourths 
of  that  number  reside  in  Ulster,  and  how 
are  we  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the 
other  three  provinces  ?  And  the  same 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  appears  to  me  to  exist  in  the  present 
case.  However  matters  might  be  ma- 
naged in  Ulster,  how,  with  any  show  of 
decency,  could  you  go  on  squandering 
thousand  after  thousand  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces ?  It  appears  that  four  counties  in 
Ulster,  namely,  Down,  Derry,  Antrim, 
and  Armagh,  contain  more  than  half  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  add  the  Protest- 
ants of  Dublin,  and  you  have  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number.  In  Connaught 
you  have  twenty- nine  Catholics  to  one 
Protestant;  except  Dublin,  and  you  have 
the  same  proportions  in  Leinster ;  except 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and 
you  have  the  same  proportion  in  Mun- 
ster ;  add  to  this,  that  in  the  Protestant 
province  of  Ulster  the  Protestants  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  the  most  nu- 
merous Protestant  sect ;  and  that  there 
is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  a  single  diocese 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  which  the  Pro- 
I  testants  of  the  Church  Establishment  are 
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in  a  majority.  It  appears,  from  authentic 
returns,  that  in  1 766  the  Protestants  com- 
prised one-third  of  the  whole  population 
of  Ireland;  in  1822,  one-seventh;  in 
1834,  one- tenth;  so  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Protestants  decrease,  their 
churches  are  to  become  more  numerous, 
as  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  church  was 
Uteraliy  confined  to  stone  and  mortar,  and 
that  the  flock  was  a  mere  appendage, 
which  might  or  might  not  exist,  without 
affecting  its  character  as  a  congregation 
of  Christian  believers.  It  is  said,  that 
additional  funds  are  required  for  church 
extension  in  Scotland,  and  for  giving  ef- 
ficiency to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people  of  that  country. 
Why,  I  ask,  then,  if  this  principle  of  ad- 
dition is  good  for  Scotland,  why  is  not 
that  of  subtraction  equally  applicable  to 
Ireland  ?  If  there  ore,  as  it  is  stated,  dis- 
tricts of  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  extent 
requiring  religious  instruction  in  Scotland, 
I  answer,  that  there  are  districts  of  equal 
size  in  Ireland  which  stand  in  need  of  no 
such  assistance.  If  I  am  told,  that  in  the 
Highlands  there  are  large  congregations 
without  a  pastor,  I  answer,  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  pastors  without  congregations. 
If  I  am  told  that,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  order,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  number  of  the  clergy  should  be  in- 
creased in  Scotland,  I  answer  that,  to  pro- 
duce the  very  same  results,  it  is  desirable 
that  in  Ireland  they  should  be  diminished. 
Can  it,  then,  I  ask,  be  contemplated,  with 
such  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  not  only 
not  to  diminish  the  present  revenues  of 
the  Church,  but  to  provide  that  in  no 
possible  contingency  shall  the  Protestant 
Church  be  made  the  means  of  increasing 
the  education  or  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  Irish  people?  Is  it  the  pppu* 
larity  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  Church 
Establishments  through  Europe  that  urges 
the  hon.  Member  to  his  present  course; 
or  has  he  forgotten  the  examples  of 
Catholic  Italy  and  Protestant  Germany, 
of  France  and  Tuscany,  and  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  In  none  of  which  countries 
do  tithes  exist,  and  where  the  very  idea  of 
an  establisliment  that  does  not  equally 
benefit  every  portion  of  the  nation  is  un- 
known ?  In  these  countries  an  appropri- 
ation clause  has  long  since  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
religious  strife  and  clerical  rapacity  are 
no  longer  heard  of.  Or  is  it  the  course 
of  events  with  regard  to  this  question  in 


Ireland  that  makes  the  hon.  Member  con- 
sider this  a  favourable  opportuitity  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps  ?  In 
1832  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  raged  in  full  force  in  Ireland,  and 
meetings  were  held  and  resolutions 
adopted  in  every  part  of  the  country  ex- 
pressive of  a  determination  never  to  cease 
from  every  legal  resistance  to  that  impost. 
In  that  same  year  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tipper ary  brought  forward 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  about 
thirty  Members  divided  with  him.  Six 
years  have  elapsed,  and  I  find  the  follow- 
ing declaration  agreed  to  within  the  last 
three  weeks  at  a  meeting  of  twenty  pa- 
rishes in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

'*  Resolved — ^That  we  will  never  cease  our 
constitutional  agitation  until  tithes  are  utterly 
extinguished  in  name  and  in  reality.  That 
latterly,  and  more  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  our  peace  ot  mind  is  banished,  and 
our  industry  interrupted ;  our  goods  are 
seized,  and  in  many  instances  our  persons 
incarcerated ;  that,  in  short,  we  are  suffering 
the  most  terrible  persecution  that  the  hatred  of 
bad  men  acting  under  the  authority  of  intoler- 
ant laws  can  devise ;  and  that  it  is  our  deli- 
berate opinion,  that  if  the  country  be  not 
speedily  relieved  from  this  species  of  martyr- 
dom, the  Irish  people  will  be  driven  to  the 
extreme  allernative  of  denying  themselves  the 
use  of  all  taxed  articles." 

And  this  night  resolutions  the  same  in 
spirit,  but  less  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  are  brought  forward,  and 
will  have  voting  for  them,  instead  of  thirty 
nearly  ten  times  that  number.  What  is 
the  inevitable  deductions  from  these  facts. 
Why,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  amongst 
the  Irish  people  is  as  strong,  and  their 
power  of  enforcing  their  wishes  stronger 
than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  state  of  things,  with  a  system  spread- 
ing misery  and  bloodshed  through  the 
land  that  we  have  Christian  clergymen 
coming  forward  as  petitioners  to  this 
House  and  adopting  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire, and  requesting  of  the  Government 
to  vindicate  the  law,  no  matter  at  what 
expense  or  at  what  loss  of  life  the  object 
may  be  accomplished  ;  and  these  arc  the 
men  who  appeal  to  Scripture  and  talk  of 
introducing  the  truths  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  benighted  Irish.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  indulge  in  any  personal  reflections 
upon  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  their  situation  is  a 
most  painful  one.     But  this  I  will  say. 
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that  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  clergy  are  used  as  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  a  political  party,  who, 
while  they  talk  of  the  security  of  the 
Church,  look  upon  it  as  the  stepping-stone 
to  their  own  ascendancy  in  the  State. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  state- 
ments we  see  daily  in  the  speeches  and  in 
the  publications  of  the  Tory  party,  that 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
in  every  respect  identical,  and  that  you 
cannot  reform  the  one  without  putting  the 
other  in  peril  ?  No  principle  can  in  my 
mind,  be  more  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of 
both.  You  may  call  it  the  united  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  only  a 
union  upon  parchment.  You  cannot,  do 
what  you  will,  make  it  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  nation,  closely  identified  with  the 
people,  as  in  this  country,  by  old  associ- 
ations, historical  recollections,  by  present 
interest — often,  too,  by  feeling  and  affec- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  is  alien  from  the  soil. 
It  was  forced  upon  its  people  by  external 
violence  and  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and 
arrogant  dominion  continue  to  pervade  it 
until  this  hour.  It  has  not  merged  in 
the  body  of  the  nation ;  it  stands  scowling 
defiance  and  exercising  oppression  towards 
the  producers  of  its  wealth  and  luxurv. 
It  is  still  an  army  of  occupation  m 
an  enemy's  country,  jealous  of  the 
inhabitants,  estranged  from  them,  and,  in 
its  turn,  the  object  of  their  dislike  and 
suspicion.  Why  do  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  Churches  preserve  in  a  large  de- 
gree the  affections  of  their  respective 
countries?  Because  the  foundations  of 
both  these  establishments  are  broad  and 
national,  and  therefore  it  is  that  their 
altars  are  secure  without  artillery,  and  the 
revenue  of  their  ministers  collected  with- 
out bayonets.  Would,  I  ask,  such  be  the 
case  if  either  in  England  or  Scotland 
there  existed  a  Catholic  Church  endowed 
with  the  same  wealth,  and  embraced  by 
the  same  relative  number  of  the  popula- 
tion as  is  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land ?  It  well  becomes  the  champions  of 
tithes,  the  enemies  of  municipal  liberties, 
and  the  foes  to  every  popular  and  prac- 
tical system  of  education,  to  talk  of  dis- 
turbance and  outrage — they  whose  fatal 
ascendancy  in  Ireland  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country, 
whose  feelings  they  omit  no  occasion  to 
outrage,  whose  political  rights  they  are 
pledged  to  oppose,  whose  religious  liber- 


ties  they  trampled  on  as  long  as  they 
could,  and  for  whose  grievances  alone  they 
feel  friendship  and  delight.  It  may  be 
said  that  tliese  objections  apply  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not  ut^q 
them  with  any  such  intention,  and  that  if 
the  present  bill  passed  into  law  I  believe 
the  Irish  people  would  act  with  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  while  they  object  to 
paying  for  Protestant  clergy  where  there 
are  no  flocks,  they  would  cheerfully  wave 
all  abstract  principle  as  to  paying  a 
C  urch  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
provided  that  Church  was  only  reduced 
within  due  limits,  and  that  pay  was  ren- 
dered unobjectionable  in  its  mode  of  col- 
lection. It  will,  I  am  aware,  be  urged 
that  this  is  not  fighting  the  battle  on  the 
great  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  that  consequently  we  render  indiffer- 
ent many  in  this  country  who  on  those 
principles  would  be  our  firmest  allies. 
But  I  look  to  the  practical  results,  and  I 
ask  of  such  persons  to  consider  the  state 
to  which  society  in  Ireland  is  reduced. 
Owing  mainly  to  this  Church  question 
being  unsettled,  civil  intercourse  is  poi- 
soned, family  is  divided  against  family, 
and  the  good  and  kindly  feeling  which 
ought  and  naturally  would  exist  between 
neighbours,  who  had  lived  from  their 
childhood  in  one  another's  vicinity  is  de- 
stroyed. A  silent  war,  frittering  away  the 
energies,  and  hopes,  and  enjoyments,  of 
the  people,  is  at  this  moment  carrying  on 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland — a  war  of  cita- 
tion and  distresses  and  petty  annoyances ; 
confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant  is 
at  an  end.  The  Protestant  gentleman, 
with  hisson,  or  his  brother,  or  his  nephew, 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  living,  not 
only  looks  with  distaste,  but  with  a  very 
natural  feeling  of  ill-will  and  hostility,  on 
his  Catholic  tenant,  who  is,  as  he  thinks, 
depriving  him,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to 
deprive  him,  of  his  property.  The  land- 
lord, in  his  turn,  is  not  slow  in  taking  his 
revenge,  as  appears  from  the  avowed  de- 
clarations of  many  Protestant  proprietors, 
including  some  near  connexions  of  one  of 
the  learned  Members  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  which  was  so  feelingly  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  an  almost  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  preserving  the  peace 
in  Ireland.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  evidence 
before  Committees  of  this  House,  that 
landlords  have  dismissed  their  Catholic 
tenants  as  such,  and  put  Protestants  in 
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their  places.  One  district  of  350  acres 
IS  mentioned,  where  twenty  Catholic 
tenants  have  been  replaced  by  eighteen 
Protestants.  To  proceed  from  acts  to 
language,  I  find  a  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  at  some  meeting  he  attended 
in  Dublin,  stating  as  follows : — **  That  it 
is  a  proud  day  for  Dublin,  a  proud  day 
for  Ireland,  that  such  a  meeting  should 
take  place  in  opposition  to  those  whose 
meat  is  anarchy,  whose  drink  is  rebellion, 
and  whose  creed  is  superstition."  I  give 
these  instances  as  a  sample  of  the  feelings 
and  acts  that  are  generated  by  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  proprietary  of  Ireland,  whom 
thb  Church  question  prevents  having  any 
community  of  feeling  with  the  population 
about  them.  We  are  told  the  law  must 
be  obeyed,  and  we  hear  of  harsh  language 
and  harsh  measures  enough  being  applied 
to  the  Catholic  tenant  who  breaks  the 
law.  But  I  answer  that  the  law  itself  is 
an  abomination,  and  that,  amidst  the 
many  evils  that  beset  Ireland,  it  is  the 
master  grievance,  in  which  all  others  are 
swallowed  up ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
as  long  as  the  Church  Establishment 
exists  on  its  present  scale,  it  gives  to  its 
professors  not  only  a  legal  but  a  substan- 
tial superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  above  all,  because  it  maintains, 
and  it  alone  upholds,  an  ascendancy  which 
extends  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  the 
community,  and,  in  the  words  of  Burke, 
gives  to  the  Protestant  cottier,  debased  by 
his  poverty  but  exalted  by  his  share  of  the 
ruling  Church,  a  feeling  of  pride  and  pre- 
eminence over  his  Catholic  fellow-labourer. 
This  is  the  feeling  to  which  the  present 
bill  would  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end, 
and  to  which,  until  there  is  an  end  put, 
there  never  will  be  peace  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  from  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  and  the  hon.  Member  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  a  short  time  before  on  the 
same  side  (Mr.  Ward),  it  would  appear 
that,  in  their  opinion,  no  measure  would 
be  satisfactory  for  settling  the  tithe  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  without  possessing  the  ap- 
propriation clause.  There  was  one  thing 
in  which  both  sides  would  most  cordially 
agree — namely,  in  an  inclination  to  bring 
that  long-agitated  and  vexatious  subject, 
to  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  if 
possible.  The  only  subject  of  difference 
between  both  sides  of  the  House  was  the 
manner  in  which  that  final  adjustment 


could  be  best  accomplished.  That  it  was 
a  desirable  object  every  one  admitted ;  but 
to  attain  this  object  such  separate  and 
distinct  modes  of  proceeding  were  re- 
commended that  it  was  not  easy  to  agree 
upon  a  course  which  had  any  likelihood  of 
receiving  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  brought 
forward  the  subject  last  night,  had  thought 
it  necessary,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  em- 
body in  certain  barren  resolutions,  an 
abstract  principle,  which,  however  in- 
effectual it  might  appear,  was  highly 
offensive  to  hon.  Members  at  that  side  of 
the  House.  He  was  not  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  very  best  period  to  enter  into 
the  matter  of  those  resolutions,  and  he 
certainly  should  not  at  present  discuss  that 
subject,  if  the  noble  Lord  and  some  of 
his  supporters  had  not  rendered  it  neces- 
sary by  their  observations  last  night,  and 
during  the  debate  on  that  evening.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  those  on  his  side  of  the 
House  that  the  proper  course  to  adopt  was, 
by  rescinding  the  resolutions  as  moved  last 
night,  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  free  and  unshackled  by  any  re* 
solutions  affirmative  of  appropriation,  or  of 
anything  which  might  be  so  construed 
which  certainly  would  be  a  more  fitting 
frame  of  mind  for  the  Legislature  than  if 
they  went  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits, 
with  a  pledge  of  their  opinions  already  re- 
corded before  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord,  when  moving  his  resolutions  last 
night,  said,  or  at  least  he  understood  the 
noble  Lord  to  imply  by  his  speech,  that 
no  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  would  be  final  and  satisfactory 
unless  it  contained  some  enactment  at 
least  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  appropria- 
tion clause.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  those  resolutions 
would  tend  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. Why  then  should  hon.  Men»- 
hers  at  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
support  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
if,  even  on  bis  own  showing,  it  would  not 
be  satisfactory  ?  Where  was  the  induce- 
ment to  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  ac-> 
quiesce  in  the  arrangement  if  it  would  not 
be  final,  and  that  they  might  be  called  on 
next  year  for  another  change  ?  They  lost 
all  inducement  to  support  it.  The  friends 
of  the  Church  were  offered  no  motive  for 
agreeing  to  the  noble  Lord's  resolutions. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  would  not  contend  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  undertake  that  the 
bill  would  be  final  and  satisfactory.    Fec^ 
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haps  that  might  be  too  much  to  ask.  But 
he  would  ask  this*~that  the  noble  Lord« 
as  representative  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
try»  should  not  come  down  to  that  House 
and  ask  a  pledge  to  be  recorded  upon  the 
journals  of  that  House  pledging  them- 
selves before  hand  that  the  clergy  and  the 
people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
projected  settlement.  Yet  this  would  be 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing the  resolutions.  The  noble  Lord 
must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  there  was  a 
great  and  powerful  minority  at  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  he  must  be  also  aware 
that  the  great  bond  of  union  between 
them  was  the  inviolability  of  Church  pro- 
perty. Under  those  circumstances  must 
the  noble  Lord  not  know,  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  that  they  never  would 
give  their  consent  to  support  any  measure 
having  for  its  basis  or  in  its  composition  a 
clause  of  appropriation  in  name  or  in  sub. 
stance?  As  he  had  before  remarked,  this 
was  not  the  most  fitting  time  to  enter  into 
the  resolutions^  and  but  for  some  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  last  night  be 
would  not  now  recur  to  their  merits ;  but 
from  that  circumstance  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  them.  He  was  always  an 
advocate  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
Church  property  :  ue  was  an  advocate  for 
an  abolition  of  pluralities,  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  Church  property  more  equally; 
but  this  distribution  should  be  amongst  its 
own  members  in  order  to  be  just.  With 
respect  to  the  changing  of  tithes  into  reut 
charge,  and  thus  transferring  the  pay- 
ment from  the  occupier  of  land,  who  in 
numerous  cases  would  not  object  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  most  wise  arrange- 
ment, and  calculated  to  effect  a  great 
deal  of  good.  With  respect  to  the  change 
of  tithe  into  rent-charge,  he  believed  there 
could  be  scarcely  a  second  opinion  as  to 
its  propriety  or  its  good  effects.  He  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  change 
calculated  to  produce  much  good,  but  he 
thought  the  reduction  made  of  tithes  in 
favour  of  the  landlord  was  much  too  great. 
However,  he  would  admit,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  degree ;  for  there  certainly  should 
be  some  reduction  as  payment  for  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  and  responsibility  which 
would  be  placed  on  the  laudloras.  He 
should,  perhaps,  not  say  another  word 
upon  this  subject,  but  here  he  could  not 
allow  to  pass  an  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord's,  directed  against  the  Irish  Protest* 


ant  clergy,  and  upon  their  part  he  felt 
bound  to  say  the  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  most  uncalled  for.  In  any 
country  there  was  no  other  instance  of  a 
body  of  men  bearing  up  against  such  con- 
tinued privations  and  unmerited  sufferings 
with  an  equal  degree  of  forbearance. 
There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  any 
body  of  men  more  deserving  of  their 
warmest  sympathy  for  patience  under  suf- 
fering, and  for  every  virtue,  than  the 
Irish  clergy,  who  were  viewed,  it  would 
appear,  by  the  noble  Lord  in  such  a  light 
that,  act  us  they  might,  they  could  not 
please  him.  Unmoved  when  the  war  of 
opposition  had  been  brought  to  their  do- 
mestic hearths — when  their  families  were 
in  many  cases  starving — when  poverty 
was  assailing  them  in  every  shape— and  it 
was  thought  by  the  noble  Lord  that  even 
those  sufferings,  superinduced  by  no 
misconduct  of  theirs,  did  not  entitle  them 
to  the  poor  privilege  of  complaint ;  for 
when  they  had  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
melancholy  privilege  of  suffering,  appealed 
to  the  Government,  the  noble  Lord's 
sympathy  was  conveyed  in  a  joke.  He 
thought  they  were  so  used  to  grieve,  they 
had  found — 
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Such  a  charm  in  melancholy. 


They  would  not  if  they  could  be  gay.*' 

Now,  when,  under  more  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, they  made  a  reasonable  offer 
of  concession,  the  noble  Lord  met  them 
with  the  sneer  that  they  were  only  offering 
what  the  law  exacted  of  them.  This  was 
a  complete  mistake  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  a  more  patient,  forbear- 
ing, and  exemplary  set  of  men,  though 
tried  by  the  severest  test  of  suffering  and 
persecution,  never  existed  than  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  Ireland.  With  respect  to 
the  third  resolution,  perhaps  the  noble  Lord 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only  putting  in 
force  what  the  law  had  already  ordained. 
This  was  a  great  mistake  of  the  noble 
Lord's,  and  one  which  could  not  be  too  soon 
corrected.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  table 
of  the  Church  revenues  of  Ireland ;  its 
amount  was  498,148/.  This  was  not  all 
the  revenue  of  parochial  clergy ;  the  paro- 
chial clergy  received  486,784/.,  and  the 
residue  was  made  up  by  what  was  paid  to 
the  bishops,  &c.  All  this  he  would  beg 
to  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  was  not  the 
amount  of  tithes,  for,  at  present,  there 
was  no  tithe  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  amount 
of  the  composition  entered  into  in  lieu  of 
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tithe  throughout  the  country  generally. 
By  that  sum,  there  was  payable  by  the 
landlords  257,083/.,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  they  had  undertaken  the  payment  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  residue  during  the 
last  three  years',  that  is  undertaken  to  pay 
it  upon  the  part  of  the  tenantry  as  it  had 
been  permitted  by  the  Act  of  3  and  4 
William  4th,  cap.  100,  which  permitted 
the  head  landlord  to  undertake  the  pay- 
ment for  one  year  and  the  minor  landlords 
for  six  months,  as  well  as  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
recollected.  For  this  they  had  been 
allowed  a  per  centage  by  the  clergy,  and 
so  general  had  this  become,  that  there  now 
remained  but  240,000/.  which  were  not 
undertaken,  so  that  the  question  was  very 
fast  settling  itself.  He  had  always  been 
most  desirous  of  a  settlement  between  the 
landlords  and  the  clergy,  and  of  this  he 
was  sure,  that  it  would  be  far  more  easy 
to  bring  the  landlords  and  the  clergy  to  an 
understanding  than  the  clergy  and  the 
occupiers.  When  the  landlords  had 
undertaken  to  ensure  the  tithes,  the  clergy 
had,  in  all  cases,  willingly  allowed  them 
fifteen  per  cent  for  their  trouble.  At 
least  they  had,  unless  in  some  cases  where 
the  landlords  had  undertaken  for  the  good 
tenants,  but  not  for  those  more  likely  to 
be  recusants.  In  those  cases,  the  clergy 
said,  '*  You  leave  us  the  worst  tenants 
and  undertake  for  those  with  whom  there 
would  be  no  trouble.'^  This  was  a  case 
where  the  clergy  might  feel  themselves 
not  called  on  to  contribute ;  but  he  pledged 
himself  that,  in  nearly  all  the  other  cases 
they  had  allowed  the  amount  he  had 
stated.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
duction proposed  was  entirely  too  great 
for  the  advantage  conferred,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  not  to  allow  so  large  a  re- 
duction. However,  it  had  this  advantage, 
that  between  them  the  question  was  ouly 
one  of  amount.  With  respect  to  the 
resolution  which  proposed  the  investment 
of  the  purchase  money,  he  should  say, 
that  in  purchasing  tithe  property  they 
would  not  be  able  to  realise  fifty-six  per 
cent,  upon  what  the  clergyman  receives, 
nnd,  therefore,  he  would  ask,  why  lose  so 
much  in  an  unnecessary  proceeding } 
There  would  be  great  risk  also  during  the 
|)eriod  of  transition,  and  when  once  you 
had  relieved  the  Roman  Catholic  occupier, 
he  would  much  prefer  that  the  charge 
should  be  spread  through  the  entire 
locality,  co-extensive  with  the  duties  and 
responsibility  of  the  clergyman.     That,  he 


thought,  was  of  the  essence  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  that  to  act  upon  an 
opposite  principle  tended  to  unestablish 
the  Church.  The  rent-charge  would  be 
payable  by  the  Protestant  proprietors  to 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and  if  times  became 
troubled,  or  confiscation  waft  the  object  of 
those  who  governed  the  State,  the  rent- 
charges  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
proprietory  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  reach  than  the  Consolidated  Fund  on 
the  one  hand,  or  church  lands  on  the 
other.  There  was  also  the  argument 
against  so  much  land  being  tied  up  in 
mortmain — the  secular  occupation  it  would 
entail  on  the  clergy,  and  the  certainty  that 
it  could  not  be  as  well  managed  by  per* 
sons  havingonly  a  life  estate  as  by  an  ordi- 
nary proprietor.  Or,  if  agitation  was  the 
object,  that  could  succeed  more  easily 
amongst  the  tenants  of  church  lands  than 
the  Protestant  owners  of  the  first  estate  of 
inheritance.  As  regarded  the  payments 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  entirely 
objected  to  that  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
reduce  the  clergy  to  stipendiaries  on  the 
State,  until  a  new  and  distant  investment 
of  their  property  should  be  made,  and 
subject  them,  as  the  Armagh  petition  truly 
stated,  notwithstanding  the  noble  Lord's 
dissent,  to  a  yearly  investigation  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  public  saving.  They 
then  came  to  the  sixth  resolution,  which 
seemed  to  hfm  either  a  mere  juggle  or 
something  worse ;  for  if,  according  to  the 
professed  purpose  of  the  Government,  a 
bonAJide  purchase  of  the  rent-charges  by 
the  State  was  the  object,  why  not  pay  with 
the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  one  hand, 
and  receive  the  whole  produce  of  the  rent- 
charges  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  on 
the  other?  But  no!  here  lurked  at  least 
the  form,  if  not  the  substance,  of  the  ap- 
propriation clause,  and  as  such  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dublin  represented  it,  whether  he  himself 
considered  it  did  contain  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  or,  wishing  to  give  the  go-by 
to  that  principle,  desired  that  others 
should  suppose  that  was  his  opinion. 
Taking  the  sixth  resolution,  then,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tenth,  which  placed  the 
lay  tithe  on  an  entirely  different  footing, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  a 
prospect  was  held  out  of  some  ulterior 
application  of  this  fund,  when  it  had 
divested  out  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
With  reference  to  the  sixth  resolution,  the 
noble    Lord   had   fallen   into    a    strange 
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fallacy,  for  he  argued  thus— that  he  would 
commute  composition  iuto  rent-charge,  to 
save  the  payment  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
occupier,  in  which  he  concurred :  but 
then,  that  object  being  accomplished,  the 
noble  Lord  reasoned  as  if  the  former  state 
of  things  continued,  and  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  applying  the  fund  to  local  pur- 
poses, and  especially  to  education,  that  it 
would  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  payers,  whereas  the  very 
reverse  would  be  the  case.  Another  noble 
Lord's  logic  was  truly  Irish,  '*  for,"  said 
the  noble  Lord,  **  I  take  the  payment  of 
the  Church  off  the  Roman  Catholic  occu- 
pier, because  it  is  distasteful  to  him,  and 
having  put  it  on  the  Protestant  proprietor 
on  that  account,  I  substitute  a  payment 
the  most  disagreeable  possible  to  him,  that 
is,  one  for  the  support  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  national  education  in  Ireland,  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
gentry  were  opposed."  But  the  noble 
Lord  charged  him,  and  his  side  of  the 
House  with  having  deceived  him  in  respect 
of  the  settlement  of  the  great  Irish  ques- 
tions, and  taken  advantage  of  his  conci- 
liatory disposition.  That  be  (Mr.  Shaw) 
most  positively  denied.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  Poor-law  Bill,  he  challenged  the 
noble  Lord  not  to  refuse  that  justice  to 
the  Irish  members  on  his  (Mr.  Shaw*s) 
side  of  the  House,  to  bear  testimony  to 
their  having  discussed  it  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  party  spirit.  For  himself,  he  had 
a  right  to  claim  this  credit,  that  so  far  from 
gaining  any  popularity,  or  promoting  any 
personal  or  party  object,  by  the  course  he 
had  taken,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  given 
considerable  offence  to  his  own  friends  in 
Ireland;  and,  by  assisting  the  noble  Lord 
to  improve  the  bill,  had  incurred  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  great  majority  of  his 
constituents,  and  those  with  whom  he 
generally  acted  in  Ireland.  Then,  as  to 
the  Irish  Municipal  Bill,  the  noble  Lord 
had  taken  praise  to  himself,  to  which  he 
had  no  title.  The  noble  Lord's  abstinence 
on  that  bill  was  not  at  the  seeking  of  his 
side  of  the  House.  The  first  day  of  the 
Session,  the  20th  of  November,  the  noble 
Ix)rd  gave  notice  ihat  he  would  move  to 
bring  in  the  bill  on  the  5th  of  December, 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  notice  the  noble 
Lord  moved  for  leave  on  that  day.  He 
was  the  only  person  who  spoke  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  was  justified  in  saying, 
that  he  was  deceived  in  the  expectation, 


that  those  on  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  side  of  the 
House,  had  waved  the  question  of  appro- 
priation, as  an  essential  ingredient  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Municipal  Bill.  He  (Mr. 
Shaw,)  said  on  that  occasion — "  I  trust 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  prepared  to  proceed 
pari  passu  with  the  other  two  Irish  mea- 
sures that  are  referred  to  in  the  same  para- 
graph of  her  Majesty's  speech.  The  noble 
Lord  has,  1  know,  laid  upon  the  table  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor,  but  of  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  the  House  has  not  as  yet 
heard,  nor  has  one  word  been  said  on  the 
untoward  subject  of  the  appropriation 
clause.  I  however,  for  one,  am  prepared 
to  say,  that  if  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  were  placed  on  a  secure  basis, 
and  a  standard  fixed  for  the  franchise,  in- 
dependently of  the  oath  of  the  voter,  then 
I  should  desire  to  see  those  constantly 
recurring  and  irritating  Irish  discussions 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  three  great 
Irish  questions  which  they  involve,  safely, 
satisfactorily,  and  finally  adjusted."  These 
sentiments  he  had  given  utterance  to  on 
the  5th  of  last  December,  and  the  very 
question  now  was,  would  the  noble  Lord, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  allow  one  of 
these  great  questions — namely,  the  Irish 
tithe  question,  to  be  **  satisfactorily  and 
finally  adjusted  !"  The  noble  Lord,  by  his 
resolution,  said  not.  On  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  noble  Lord  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Municipal  Bill,  without  any 
opposition  from  him,  he  stating  that  he 
deferred  expressing  his  opinion  to  that 
stage  of  the  measure  upon  which  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  division  had  been  usually 
taken,  and  the  noble  Lord,  of  his  own 
accord,  deferred  the  Committee  to  a  day 
near  the  Easter  recess.  On  Friday,  the 
23d  of  March,  the  noble  Lord  gave  a 
formal  and  pompous  notice,  that  he  would 
on  the  Monday  following,  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth, 
a  question,  as  to  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue,  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Municipal 
Bill.  That  question  he  accordingly  put, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  answered  the 
question  by  asking  another.  The  charge 
of  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  the  ap- 
propriation clause  was  altogether  kept 
out  of  si8;ht,  until  within  the  last  four 
nights.  But  on  the  noble  Lord's  question 
being  put»  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  forTamworth,  replied, 
that  it  was  unusual  for  the  leader  of  the 
Government  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
leader   of    the    Opposition,    as    to    the 
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course  he  meant  to  pursue,  but  he  could 
give  no  answer  to  the  noble  Lord's  ques- 
tion on  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  until 
the  noble  Lord  stated  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  the  appropriation  clause,  in  the  mea- 
sure to  be  introduced  respecting  Irish 
tithes.  Was  that  keeping  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  dark?  Was  that  taking  an  advantage 
of  him  ?  Did  that  look  like  entrapping 
him  ?  Could  he  support  his  charge  after 
that?  Had  the  noble  Lord,  in  sliort,  any 
ground  whatever  to  stand  on  ?  But  what 
did  the  noble  Lord  do  then  ?  He  then 
commenced  that  system  of  mystifica- 
tion which  had  been  acted  on  ever  since. 
He  gave  notice  for  the  introduction  of  the 
resolutions  in  question.  They  were  printed 
— it  was  then  the  28th  of  March — and 
from  that  day  until  the  present,  no  man 
in  the  House,  or  out  of  the  House,  could 
tell  what  they  meant,  or  what  was  their 
purport.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  added,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  give  the  House  some 
explanation  of  his  intentions,  in  respect  to 
the  appropriation  clause  in  the  measure  on 
Irish  tithes,  he  should  move  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  question.  The  noble  Lord 
well  knew  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  would  subject 
him.  Easter  was  then  near  at  hand,  and 
he  wisely  and  prudently  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  respecting  cor- 
porations in  Ireland  to  a  future  period. 
That  was  the  fraud — that  was  the  plain 
statement  of  the  trap  into  which  the  noble 
Lord  said  he  had  been  decoyed.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  in  future,  when  his  side 
of  the  House  made  professions,  he  would  not 
believe  them.  The  noble  Lord  would  do 
as  he  thought  best  in  that  respect,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  would  try  to  console  them- 
selves, as  well  as  they  could,  with  the 
consciousness  of  their  innocence  of  any 
such  charge.  But  when  the  noble  Lord 
set  about  proclaiming  to  the  country  that, 
in  making  a  fair  and  honourable  proffer, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  meant  only  to  lay 
snares  for  him,  all  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  could 
say  on  the  subject  was,  that  there  was  no 
man  in  England— no  man  in  Europe — 
nay,  no  man  in  the  whole  civilized  world, 
who  would  be  found  to  believe  him.  An 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  charged  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  North  Devon, 
with  having  introduced  this  subject  as  a 
history  of  Cock  Robin,  and  made  it  his 
hobby ;  but  if  strict  justice  had  been  done, 
he  should  have  stated,  that  it  was  the 


noble  Lord  he  supported  who  rode  it  as  a 
hobby.   And  if  any  one  killed  Cock  Robin 
it  was  certainly  the  noble  Lord  on   the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who,  in  the  de- 
bate of  last  night,  described  himself  as 
infelix  puer*    He  it  was  that  unhorsed  the 
noble  Lord,  his  colleague,  and  not  his  hon. 
Friend.     When  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  declared  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  resolution,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  announced  that  it  was 
abandoned ;  and  after  all  the  resolutions, 
counter  resolutions,  and  speeches  avowing 
and  disavowing  the  appropriation  clause 
from  the  other  side,  the  mystiBcation  at 
last  was  worse  than  at  first.     No  human 
being  could  tell  whether  the  Government 
meant  to  embody  it  in  their  resolutions  or 
not.     And  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  consistently  with  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber, blew  hot  for  one  side  while  he  blew 
cold  for  the  other  ;  for  while  he  announced 
the   abandonment   of   the    appropriation 
clause   in  the  Irish   tithe  resolutions,   to 
conciliate  that  side  of  the  House,  and  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  that  announcement 
upon  his  restless  and  troublesome,  though 
necessary,  supporters  who  sat  on  his  right, 
the  noble  Lord  denounced  the  Church  in 
Ireland  as  a  badge  of  conquest,  as  inflicted 
without  reason  or  truth  by  the  force  of  a 
strong  arm  only  on  a  vanquished  people. 
Such   premises  could  indeed  lead  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  its  overthrow 
was  desirable  in  the  mind  of  the  noble 
Lord ;    and   was  that  language   befitting 
the  leading  Member  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment in  that  House,  in  respect  of  a  branch 
of  the  Established  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?     Could  it  tend  to  promote  the 
object  the  noble  Lord  professed  of  con- 
ciliating the   friends   of  the   Church    in 
Ireland  ?  or  did  it  not  rather  prove,  that 
the  relation  in  which  the  noble  Lord  stood 
to  that  Church  was,  that  he  was  "  willing 
to  wound  but  yet  afraid   to  strike  it?'* 
The  noble  Lord  said,  the  object  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  T.  Acland)  and  the  pre- 
sent motion  was  the  exposure  and   hu- 
miliation of  the  Government.     He  (Mr. 
Shaw)   thought,   if   that  only   were   the 
object,    it  would   have   been   sufficiently 
accomplished  by  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Government  was 
ready  virtually  to  abandon  the  appropria- 
tion principle,  although  in  direct  violation 
of  their  own  recorded  sentiments.     He 
disclaimed  that  object,  his  desire  was  tq 
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remove  that  which  must  operate  prac- 
tically as  a  bar  to  the  satisfactory  and 
final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question. 
Let  the  Government,  then^  remove  from 
the  journals  of  the  House  an  abstract 
resolution  which  had  already  served  its 
purpose.  Its  continuance  was  not  only 
useless  by  the  admission  of  its  movers, 
but  in  practical  effect  it  must  be  mischiev- 
ous. He  (Mr.  Shaw)  would  then  enter  upon 
the  tithe  resolutions,  and  give  his  best 
assistance  to  promote  their  speedy  and 
permanent  settlement  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms ;  and  in  that  case  he 
would  also  consider  himself  bound  to  act 
in  the  same  spirit  with  reference  to  the 
Irish  municipal  question,  although  not  in 
any  degree  committed  (o  the  particular 
bill  then  before  the  House.  ["  Hear^ 
Aear/"]  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  cheered  ;but  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  statements  merely  to  serve  the 
present  occasion,  and  therefore  he  wished 
to  guard  himself  from  the  possibility  of 
being  supposed  to  be  pledged  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  of  corporate  reform 
brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
while  in  the  case  he  had  put,  he  would 
consider  himself  bound  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  refused  that  fair  and 
reasonable  proposition,  then  they  must 
bear  the  responsibility;  and  they  could 
not  expect,  that,  in  deference  to  their 
wishes,  the  great  and  powerful  party  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  act  would 
consent  to  compromise  a  principle  which 
they  always  had,  and  he  trusted  ever 
would,  hold  sacred. 

Mr.  CConnell  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — I  can  safely  promise  the  House 
that  if  they  extend  me  their  patience  I 
will  not  trespass  long  upon  their  attention. 
I  rise  after  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, but  not  by  reason  of  anything  he 
has  said — post  hunc,  sed  non  propter  eum. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
singularly  liberal  in  his  advances.  He 
offers  the  noble  Lord,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  will  consent  to  do  nothing,  he  will 
help  him.  These  are  the  terms  of  the 
proffered  holy  alliance.  These  are  the 
terms  on  which  the  noble  Lord  may  ensure 
the  assistance  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  it  was  divided 
into  two  unequal  pnrts,  both  of  which, 
however,  had  equally  little  to  do  with  the 
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subject  before  us.  The  first  part  referred 
to  resolutions  which  are  not  under  discus- 
sion at  the  present  time ;  the  second  con- 
tained the  history  of  what  was  said  and 
done  on  one  side  of  the  House,  and  what 
was  said  and  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House^  on  an  occasion  some  time  gone  by 
having  no  bearing  on  the  present  discus- 
sion, and  just  as  interesting  to  us  as  the 
history  of  Cock  Robin,  which  has  been 
much  spoken  of  to-night,  or,  if  the  noble 
Member  for  Marylebone  prefer  the  com- 
parison, as  the  life  and  adventures  of  Tom 
Murphy.  The  noble  Lord  near  me  has 
asked  the  House  to  go  into  Committee,  in 
order  to  consider  the  details  of  this  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  just  as 
well  have  favoureil  us  with  his  speed)  in 
Committee,  but  as  it  is,  I  trust  he  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  instalment.  The 
question^  however,  before  us  is,  whether  we 
shall  rescind  the  resolutions  of  1 835  or  not ; 
this  is,  I  say,  the  only  question  before  us 
apparently ;  but  what  is  the  real  question  ? 
The  real  question  is,  and  it  is  vain  for 
shallow  bvpocrisy  to  deny  it,  the  real  ques- 
tion is  how  shall  Ireland  be  governed. 
Yes,  disguise  it  as  you  will^  put  it  as 
you  will,  under  cover  of  your  love  for 
Protestantism  and  your  abhorrence  of 
Popery,  this  is  the  question;  this  is 
the  question  which  is  now  under  dis< 
cussion,  and  which  has  been  under  dis* 
cussion  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years. 
[Laughter,  "  Oh  !  Oh  I  "]  Yes,  you  may 
affect  to  laugh  and  sneer^  I  make  no  blunder 
about  the  matter.  I  know  as  well  as  you 
that  Protestantism  was  not  your  war- 
cry  seven  hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is 
now;  but  I  say  that  for  seven  hundred 
years  back  the  question  has  been  how  domi. 
nant  England  shall  treat  subject  and  op- 
pressed Irel'iiid.  This  is  the  only  question, 
and  this  is  the  real  question  between  you, 
the  Tories,  and  the  Whigs,  at  least  as  far 
as  professions  go,  for  most  of  you  profess 
in  other  matters  nearly  the  same  principles 
as  the  Whigs :  the  only  difference  is  in 
carrying  these  principles  into  effect.  But 
the  real  great  question  ever  is,  how  shall 
Ireland  be  governed — shall  she  be  governed 
by  a  section  [**  Hear,  hear"] .  Oh,  I  thank 
you  for  that  cheer  [J' Shouts. "2  Yes, 
shout  as  you  will;  1  care  not  for  the 
shouts  of  an  insolent  and  despicable  domin- 
ation ^"Uproar  which  drowned  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  s  voice,  till  the 
Speaker  succeeded  in  restoring  partial 
order.**!  Oh,  Sir,  (continued  the  hon.  and 
learnea  Gentleman)  let  them  shout;  'tis. 
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ft  senselets  yell  [" continued  uproar"']  —it 
speaks  the  base  spirit  of  party.  |^''  Continued 
uproar  which  prevented  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  from  being  more  than 
partially  heard."^  You  may  sneer  at  roe 
if  you  please.  1  speak  the  yoice  of  seven 
millions.  Why  should  not  the  son  of 
Grattan  say  to  you  that  which  he  has  told 
you  [|**  Order.'"]  The  English  people  are 
aware  of  your  conduct — they  know  what 
you  have  done  amongst  them  of  late  in 
order  that  you  may  command  us  hereafter. 
You  have  carried  bribery  further  than  it 
ever  was  carried  before ;  you  have  gained 
your  increase  of  strength  by  it.  Never 
was  there  more  extensive  bribery  than  that 
which  you  have  practised.  Yes,  you  have 
practised  it,  and  the  highest  amongst  you 
nave  shrunk  from  investigation  ^"  Cfieers^ 
question.'*'}  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
cries  question  wishes  to  know  what  it  is, 
]  tell  him  it  is  as  to  the  mode  of  governing 
Ireland — for  it  is  impossible  to  think,  that 
such  a  paltry  attempt  as  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  North  Devon  can  be  the 
mode  or  the  means  of  inducing  us  to 
wander  from  that  which  is  the  real  ques- 
tion between  us.  Wh  v,  let  me  read  to 
you  what  is  the  question ;  whether  you 
will  rescind  this  resolution  is  the  nominal 
question ;  but  in  reality  the  question  is, 
by  what  mode  you  mean  to  govern  Ireland, 
iiefore  I  read  the  resolution  let  me  remind 
you  that  not  only  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  attending  to  the  debates  of  this  House, 
and  the  questions  which  you  have  reserved 
for  your  determination.  From  the  camp 
of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  of  Nicholas, 
they  are  attending  to  your  proceedings ; 
the  world  is  listening  to  you  ;  and  do  you 
think  that  they  will  not  look  upon  you 
with  contempt  if  they  find  that  you  per- 
mit paltry  party  spirit  to  enter  into  your 
deliberations  and  bearing  upon  your  de* 
cisions  by  which  you  will  distinguish  one 
nation  from  the  other,  and  make  those 
whose  powers  ou^ht  to  be  united,  consoli- 
dated and  identified  with  each  other,  a 
divided,  and  a  disunited  people?  But 
what  is  your  resolution  that  you  want  to 
rescind  }  This  is  the  resolution  : — "  That 
any  surplus  revenue  of  the  present  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  not  required  for 

the   spiritual    care   of  its  members " 

The  SGOi^e  and  object  of  the  resolution, 
then  are  these: — to  provide  for  the  spi- 
ritual care  of  the  members  of  the  estab- 


lished Church.  You  say,  then,  that  the 
money  is  not  enough.  This  is  what  is 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal, 
who  has  highly  praised  the  Establishment ; 
but,  then,  how  is  this  difficulty  met  as  to 
the  money  being  applied  to  political  ob- 
jects ?  It  is  declared  that  the  surplus 
revenue  '*  shall  be  applied  to  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion."  Now  there  is  the  resolution 
that  is  so  terrific.  That  it  is  which  is  to 
come  between  us  and  justice— that  it  is 
which  is  to  stop  us — that  it  is  which  is  so 
monstrous^  which  is  so  frightful,  that  the 
reverend  clergymen  of  the  Churcli  of  Ire- 
land declare  that  they  are  afraid  the  funds 
of  the  Church  will  be  exhausted,  that  they 
never  will  be  sufficient  for  all  which  the 
wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  may 
require.  They  are  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestants  being  supplied,  and 
they  declare  that  when  they  are  supplied 
the  surplus  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
other  way.  How,  not  employed  in  in- 
struction— not  employed  in  giving  a  moral 
and  religious  education  to  the  ])eople  ? 
Remember,  it  is  for  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  people.  Oh,  you  tell  us 
it  is  not  right  to  employ  it  in  that  manner. 
Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there  who  go 
about  amongst  us,  how  many  of  your 
missionaries  are  there  amongst  us,  who 
tell  us,  that  it  is  the  benefit  of  education 
and  the  advantages  of  intelligence  that  arc 
wanting  to  us  to  induce  us  to  become  Pro- 
testants ?  If  you  believe  yourselves,  then, 
why  not  act  upon  the  resolution.^  You 
tell  the  world  we  want  education,  and  you 
show  the  world  you  do  not  believe  what 
you  say.  You  prove  to  the  world  that  you 
do  not  rely  upon  the  Bible,  but  upon  the 
strength  of  your  party.  You  prove  to  the 
world  thatthe  only  riches  of  the  Church  that 
you  value  are  those  which  you  can  bring  uith 
you  in  Judas  s  scrip.  If  we  are  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  education— if  we  are  to  be  made 
Protestants  by  education — then  why  not 
allow  us  to  be  educated.  If  you  believe, 
that  Protestantism  is  the  religion  that  will 
be  preferred  by  educated  men,  then  why 
have  you  such  a  horror  of  the  surplus  fund 
of  the  Church  being  devoted  to  that 
education  which  you  say  is  the  best 
method  for  making  men  Protestants. 
But  then  you  may  tell  ur,  that  though 
Protestantism  may  increase  as  education 
is  acquireil,  yet  it  may  happen  that  giving 
the  surplus  to  education  may  not  allow 
hereafter  enough  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
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Protestantism.    What  in  such  a  case  does 
the  resolution  provide  ?     It  sa js^ "  provid- 
ing for  the  resumption  of  such  surplus,  or 
of  any  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  required 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church."    And 
yet  that  is  the  resolution  which  you  want 
to  rescind.     That  is  the  resolution  which 
has  so  frightened  the  parsons  of  Devon- 
shire that  they  have   put  forward  their 
Member  to  move  for  its  being  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  this  House.     This, 
then,  is  the  awful,  this  the  dreadful,  resolu- 
tion !     Oh  !    how  I  rejoice  that    in  the 
struggle  in  which  my  country  is  engaged, 
and  in  which  you  are  combined  against 
her,  that  you  stand  before  the  world  the 
parties  to  such  an  absurd,  such   a  con- 
temptible, and  such  an  unjust  resistance  to 
her  rights—- that  you,  despite  of  the  scorns 
and  defiance,  of  the  sneers  of  mankind, 
should  stand  thus  before  civilised  Europe? 
That  is  the  proposition  you  oppose,  and 
that  proposition  goes  no  further  than  this 
— ihut  the  surplus  is  to  be  appliefl  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  which  eaucation  you 
yourselves  say  will  make  men  Protestants ; 
and  then  if,  in  consequence  of  education, 
more  Protestant  clergymen  are  to  be  re* 
quired,  then  the  very  resolution  you  want 
to  rescind,  allows  tne  resumption  of  the 
surplus  for  all  the  purposes  required  by 
an  increased  number  of  Protestants.    You 
object  to  that.  The  shout  you  gave  awhile 
ago  was,  indeed,  a  fitting  honour  for  the 
hon.    Baronet — not    on    account    of  his 
speech  ;  for  never  in  all  my  life  did  I  hear 
anything  more  harmless  than    that  was. 
Hon.  Gentlemen   on    both  sides  of    the 
House  have  given  hitn  credit  for  purity  of 
intentions-<-they  have  spoken  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  Really,  8ir,  when  there  is  a 
rule  of  the  House  that  no  one  Member  is 
to  impute  bad  motives  to  another,  no  mat. 
ter  how  bad  his  acts  may  be,  I  do  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  impute  good 
motives  to  any  man  who  has  made  a  bad 
motion  with  impunity.    And  yet  that  is 
the  position  of  tlie  hon.  Baronet.     He  has 
brought  forward  an  unjust,  an  unfair,  and 
an  absurd  motion,  and  then  we  are  told  of 
his  good  intentions.     Now,  if  any  man 
were  to  tell  us,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  notoriety,  that  he 
was  instigated  by  vanity,  and  that  he  was 
carried  by  the  blast  of  Conservatism  into  a 
region   which  he  never  otherwise  would 
have  reached — oh  !  then  the  delicate  and 
fastidious  would  be  shocked,  and  it  would 
be  said  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  impute 


bad  motives,  nor  to  accuse  another  of  hav« 
ing  bad  intentions.     The  hon.   Baronet 
has  made  a  bad  motion  with  good  inten- 
tions ;  but  did  the  hon.  Baronet   never 
heiir  of  the  Dutch  proverb,  which    de- 
clares  that  a  very  bad  place  *'  is  paved  with 
good  intentions  V    I  impute  no  motives  to 
the  hon.  Baronet,  and  as  far  as  Parlia- 
mentary language  will  allow  me  to  go,  I 
say,  that  I  **  laugh  to  scorn  "  any  one  who 
can  suy,  that  a  man  can  come  forward  in 
this  House  and  propose  to  expunge  the 
resolution  which  1  have  now  read,  and  that 
in  doing  so  he  can  be  animated  with  good 
intentions.     But  after  him  came  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the   Member  for  Warwickshire, 
who  told  us,  that  it  was  with  delight  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the 
motion  for  exnunging  these  resolutions.  If 
that  delightea  him,  I  must  say,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  please  him.  He  said  he  would 
not  consent  to  '*  give  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  the  property  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church."    Will  he  tell  me  whose  property 
it  is  ?     Will  he  also  answer  me  another 
question,  and  tell  me  whose  property  it 
was  ?     I  have  heard  of  one  gallant  Officer 
on  the  opposite  benches,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Donegal,  who  endowed   a  Church  in 
Ireland.     I  do  not  at  all  doubt  it«  for  I 
can  easily  credit  the  liberality  and  piety  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  in  this  re* 
spect ;  but  then^  I  ask,  with  that  single 
exception,  whose  property  was  that  of  toe 
present  Church  ?  Was  it  not  the  property 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  it  not 
given  for  the  purpose  of  having  prayers  for 
the  dead,  for  the  celebration  of  masses, 
for  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  other  "  superstitious 
and    damnable    doctrines  ? "      Yes^  you 
thought  the  doctrine  was  bad ;   but  then, 
you  said,   "the  money  is  good,"— and, 
accordingly,  you  protested  against  the  doc- 
trine, whilst  you  took  care  anxiously  to 
clasp  the  money  to  your  hearts.     And, 
having  done  this,  you  now  refuse  to  do 
justice,  under  the  paltry  pretence  of  re- 
ligion.    It  is  a  paltrv  and  a  hollow  hypo- 
crisy.   There  is  a  kind  of  morbid  huma- 
nity abroad ;   it  is  to  be  found  amongst 
men    who  aJBTect  philanthropy — who  are 
tenderly  alive  to  all  the  evils  which  may 
be  endured  by  those  who  are  not  of  an 
agreeable  colour,  and  who  are  to  be  found 
in  distant  regions:    they  are  men   who 
overflow  with  the  milk  of'^human  kindness 
for  black  men  and  women,  but  who  can 
with  patience,  with  equanimity,  and  even 
with  approbation,  look  on,  and  see  all  the 
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injuries  you  inflict  upon  Irishmen^  and 
all  the  injustice  you  do  to  Ireland.  I 
wish  the  Irish  were  negroes^  and  then 
we  should  have  an  advocate  in  the  hon. 
Baronet.  This  erratic  humanity  wanders 
hcyoud  the  ocean,  and  visits  the  hot 
islands  of  the  West  Indies^  and  thus  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  kindliness  there, 
it  returns  hurning  and  desolating,  to  treat 
with  indignity,  and  to  trample  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  enemies.  The  hon. 
Baronet  has  used  the  words,  *'  he  would 
not  allow  the  property  of  friends  to  be 
given  to  enemies."  Is  it  to  pay  the  priest, 
hood  of  the  people  that  the  property  of 
the  Church  is  sought  to  be  applied  }  No ; 
for  we,  true  to  our  principles,  and  finding 
the  Catholic  religion  to  prosper  uncon- 
nected with  the  State,  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  contaminated  by  Mammon,  and  will 
only  have  it  sustained  us  it  has  flourished, 
U{)on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
own  Members.  Ihe  hon.  Member  for 
Kilmarnock,  who  is  not  now  in  his  place, 
but  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  House,  was  kind 
enough  to  speak  upon  that  side  of  the 
House  also,  and  he,  with  a  dexterity  which 
was  more  to  be  admired  than  his  candour, 
read  half  a  sentence  of  mine,  and  took  par- 
ticular care  to  omit  the  other  half.  I 
alluded  to  the  resolutions,  and  observed, 
that  as  Protestantism  diminished,  the  con- 
tributions to  the  purposes  of  the  State 
would  be  increased,  and  I  also  showed, 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
Protestantism,  would  be  enlarged  with  the 
increase  of  Protestantism.  Was  it  fair, 
then,  ill  this  House  to  quote  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  and  to  omit  the  other  part. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  is  not 
here,  and  I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  pass 
by  the  philippic  he  was  pleased  to  make  on 
her  Majesty^s  Ministers.  He  told  us,  in- 
deed, of  '*  a  cat  lapping  milk.*'  But  I 
shall  not  follow  him  ;  I  shall  only  give  him 
one  line  of  poetry  for  his  "  cat  lapping:^- 

'*nie  cat  may  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.'* 

But  the  real  point  to  be  decided  is  this 
—-whether  you  are  disposed  to  make  the 
Union  permanent  or  not.  My  hon.  Friend, 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Drog- 
heda,  told  you  that  which  you  would  not 
believe  me  if  I  told  you,  but  can  you  mis. 
believe  him  ?  He  told  you  how  deeply 
the  people  of  Ireland  feel  as  to  the  contest 
which  is  now  going  on.  We  may  say,  we 
are  eight  millions.  I  say,  you  may  take 
the  whole  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and 
it  would  be  hard^  indeetl;  to  take  them 


from  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  I  am  at  this 
moment  surrounded  by  Protestant  ^ends 
who  are  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Ireland ; 
but,  if  I  give  you  all,  you  will  have  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  including  the  Presbvte* 
rians,  who  do  not  love  tithes.     Taking, 
then,  man  for  man,  woman  for  woman,  and 
child  for  child,  there  is  a  balance  in  our 
favour  of  five  millions.    You  have  a  mil« 
lion  and  a  half — we  have  six  millions  and 
a  half;  deduct  the  million  and  a  half,  and 
then  you  find  a  clear  balance  of  five  mil- 
lions.    ''  It   is  the  total  of  the  whole." 
For  my  own  part,    I    never    have   dis. 
guised  my  opinion.     I  always  have  said, 
that  a  nation  of  eight  millions  was  too  nu- 
merous, if  they  had  common  sense,  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  treated  as  a  province. 
We  were  not  treated  as  a  province  for  near 
700  years,  though  we  were  misgoverned ; 
and  for  the  last  twenty«five  years  of  her  in. 
dependence, Ireland  fvas  rising  in  prosperity 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 
This,  too,  was  happening  at  the  time  when 
you  were  running  a  course  of  profligacy. 
You   were  then   sending  your   troops  to 
America  3  you  attempted  to  trample  upon 
its  liberties;  but,  thanks  to  the  patriotism 
and  spirit  of  its  sons,  they  met  you  in 
arms,  they^  defeated  you,  and  they  estab- 
lished their  independence.    [^^  Question .'"] 
It  is  a  question  of  which  you  will  hear 
more  than  once.     But,  then,  you  having 
fomented  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  you  avail- 
ed yourselves  of  the  diminished  strength  of 
the  people,  and  the  distracted  state  of  par. 
ties,  and  with  150,000  troops  in  the  coun- 
try you  carried  the  Union.     I  am  ready  to 
consent  that  that  Union  may  continue.  ['<0/< 
oh"']     You  may  sneer  at  that  declaration, 
and  say  that  you  do  not  value  my  consent  j 
but  then  you  sneered  at  America,  and  you 
got  your  answer.     Let  the  hon.  Baronet 
tell  the  people  of  Ireland  he  does  not  value 
their  consent,  but  I  tell  him,  that  if  the 
Conservative  faction,  or  the  Conservative 
party,  trample  without  hope  of  redress 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  may  find 
that,  though  victory  may  not  be  inscribed 
upon  the  banners  of  the  Irish,  they  never 
will  consent   to   lie  down  degradfed  and 
willing  slaves.     The  Union  should  be  one 
in  which  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction 
between  Yorkshire  and  Carlow— between 
Waterford  and  Cumberland ;  there  ought 
to  be  an  identity  of  laws,  an  identity  of 
institutions,  and  an  identity  of  liberties. 
It  may  be  said,  that  I  pusli  the  argument 
too   far,  when    I   made  use  of  the  word 
identity ;  for  the  Church  of  the  State  iu 
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England,  is  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
I  finti,  that  in  England  there  arc  twelve 
thousand  places  of  worship  connected  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  the  Dis- 
senters have  eight  thousand  meetinghouses. 
The  religion,  then,  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  is  that  professed  by  the 
Church  of  the  State.  In  Scotland,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  i)eople  is  recognised  as  the 
national  religion.  In  Ireland,  you  have 
trampled  upon  the  religion  of  the  people, 
and  you  per|)etrated  your  tyranny  in  the 
worst  form,  and  in  the  most  odious  shape, 
until  at  length  the  people  of  Ireland  Rpoke 
to  you  in  a  voice  too  loud  not  to  be  heard, 
and  too  unanimous  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  you  found  yourselves  unable  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  former  state  of  degra- 
dation. In  Scotland,  the  people  turned 
out  upon  the  mountain  side — they  met  you 
in  battle,  and,  having  defeated  you,  you 
were  obliged  to  yield  in  Scotland.  In  de. 
spite  of  you,  there  the  Church  adopted  by 
the  State,  was  the  Church  of  the  people. 
What,  then,  should  be  the  effect  of  the 
Union  ?  That  the  Church  of  the  people 
should  be  the  Church  of  the  State.  There 
is  no  principle,  I  mean  no  political  prin- 
ciple, to  prevent  it ;  but  there  is  a  principle 
upon  our  part  which  must  for  ever  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
It  is  this— -that  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  the  surest  mode  of 
decathollcising  Ireland.  We  believe,  that 
tainting  our  Church  with  tithes,  and  giv- 
ing  temporalities  to  it,  would  degrade  it  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Offers  have  been  made  before  to  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  they  have  been  rejected — 
the  offer  of  any  connection  with  the  State 
will  ever  be  rejected.  But,  then,  treating 
Ireland  as  you  do  upon  this  very  question, 
you  tell  her  that  there  is  no  Union  with 
jSngland.  These  resolutions  do  not  go  far 
enough.  I  admit  it.  But,  then,  I  am 
ready  to  accede  to  these  resolutions.  My 
disposition  is  for  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  Protestant  landlords  are  now  begin, 
ning  to  feel  the  weight  of  tithes  equally 
with  the  Catholics.  From  the  county  of 
Cork  we  perceive  vast  numbers  of  petitions 
proceeding  from  all  classes  of  politicians. 
The  Conservative  landlords  are  becoming 
heartily  sick  of  the  payment  of  tithes. 
They  may  call  it  **  rent,"  but  the  tenant 
understands  it  as  an  additional  burden  to 
his  rent.  If  the  tenant  appeal  to  the  agent 
for  distraining  for  rent  before  the  man  is 
prepared  to  pay  it,  the  agent  tells  him  that 
the  clergymau  of  the  parish  is  pressing  the 


landlord  for  his  tithes,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
collect  his  rent  sooner  than  otherwise  it 
should  be  done,  fur  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  clergyman's  demand ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  though  you  may  call  it  rent,  the 
people  feel  it  to  be  tithes.  The  Protestant 
landlords,  and  even  many  of  the  Protestant 
clergymen,  arc  calling  for  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  Even  within  the  last  week 
the  letter  of  Archdeacon  Hoare  has  been 
published,  in  which  he  calls  upon  his 
brother  clergymen  to  accept  the  admirable 
terms  offered  by  the  Queen's  Government. 
Will  it  not  be  allowed  to  accept  these 
terms  ?  It  is  true,  that  here  Protestantism 
is  mixed  up  with  politics,  and  the  interests 
of  religion  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
advantages  of  party.  Piety  is  combined 
with  the  love  of  place,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland  neglected  for  the  hope  of  the 
enjoyment  of  office.  The  Protestant  gen- 
try, as  well  as  the  people  of  Ireland,  call 
for  conciliation  now.  Let,  then,  Ireland 
be  now  tranquillized;  and,  as  far  as  an  hum- 
ble individual  can  do,  I  have  set  the  ez« 
ample  already,  and  I  am  ready  to  follow  it 
up.  I  have  paid  my  tithes:  I  did  not  pay 
them  for  five  years;  I  had  four  persons 
attacking  me  at  once.  They  have  now 
been  paid,  because  I  wished  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  being  prepared  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  But  then  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  not  allow  that ;  his  ''  good  intentions'* 
will  prevent  it,  and  induce  him  to  rescind 
a  resolution  to  which  common  sense  cannot 
object,  but  to  which  political  Protestantism 
can  offer  some  opposition.  We  want  equa- 
lity with  you,  and  you  will  not  permit  us 
to  have  it.  You  gave  us  a  Reform  Bill—* 
it  was  a  stingy  and  despicable  Keform 
Bill. — Why?  Because  you  would  not 
trust  us.  Your  political  Protestantism 
again  met  us.  We  ought  to  have  had  the 
same  franchises  which  you  enjoy.  We 
were  entitled  to  them  by  the  Union.  Why 
not  give  us  an  equality  of  civil  rights? 
Political  Protestantism  could  not  permit 
us  to  have  them.  England  has  Municipal 
Reform  ;  Scotland  has  Municipal  Reform, 
but  Ireland  has  not  obtained  Corporation 
Reform.  Why  ?  your  political  Protestant- 
ism again.  How  wisely  do  you  preach 
Protestantism  in  Ireland !  You  make  it 
the  pretext  for  depriving  us  of  every  species 
of  equality  with  yourselves,  and  then,  hav-» 
ing  rendered  it  odious,  you  send  forth  your 
missionaries  to  preach  it  amongst  the  peo-* 
pie  whom  you  have  made  its  victims.  It 
IS  despotism  aided  by  hypocrisy,  and  ^et 
yoix   proclaim  ao    Uaioo^   a  JLegiaktivQ 
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Union^  between  subjects  of  the  same  realm. 
You  may  do  so,  but  you  will  be  laughed  at 
and  scorned.  I  am  making  an  experiment 
amongst  you,  and  frankly  and  fairly  I  tell 
you,  1  am  convinced  you  will  not  do  us 
justice.  What  prospect  is  there  of  it,  wlien 
I  find  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  bribery 
practised  by  you  amongst  the  freemen, 
you  have  got  such  numbers  into  the  Com- 
mons, that  the  Lords  think  nothing  of  a 
majority  of  this  House.  It  is  of  no  avail 
for  ber  Majesty*8  Ministers  to  bring  in 
useful  measures;  we  hear  them  taunted 
with  the  little  they  have  done.  Why,  you 
won*t  let  them  do  what  they  would.  First, 
you  taunt  them  with  not  doing  morq,  and 
then,  when  they  ftropose  to  proceed,  you 
place  yourselves  in  opposition  to  them,  and 
tell  them  that  there  is  another  place.  We 
know  that  there  is  another  place.  And 
we  know  that  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  that 
it  is  intended  to  extend  political  advantages 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  ensure  a  veto 
being  pronounced  against  the  proposition. 
This  is  your  triumphj  yours  is  tne  power  to 
insult ;  yours  is  the  authority  to  oppress; 
you  glonfy  yourselves  in  your  haughty  sta- 
tion ;  and  while  you  pretend  you  wish  us 
justice,  you  exert  all  the  powers  you  pos- 
sess to  prevent  the  identification  of  our 
rights  and  liberties  with  yours.  I  did  not  in  - 
tend  to  occupy  the  House  half  so  long.  The 
question  is  simply  this — are  you  disposed 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland  ?  You  make  us  an 
offer ;  you  say  you  are  disposed  to  go  into 
the  consideration  of  tlie  resolutions  with 
good  temper,  but  first  the  appropriation 
principle  must  be  struck  out.  The  mean- 
ing or  that  is  f^ain :  "  Walk  under  the 
yoke,  good  gentlemen.  Make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  the  common  place  of  execu- 
tion— walk  under  it-— bow  your  heads  to 
it— and  then,  forsooth,  when  you  have 
rendered  yourselves  as  contemptible  as  de- 
gradation can  make  you,  when  you  have 
satisfied  us  of  your  unmanliness  and  worth- 
lessness,  then  we  will  consider  you  fit 
objects  of  conciliation,  and  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  liberty."  That  is  precisely  what 
the  noble  Liord,  the  MemW  for  North 
Lancashire  promised  us  }  that  is  the  way 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  gave  us  to  under- 
stand we  might  excite  his  good  temper, 
and  ensure  to  ourselves  his  countenance 
and  all  that  is  genial  and  winning  about  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  also,  pro. 
testing  that  he  never  made  speeches  as  a 
judicial  partisan,  except  at  tne  monthly 
meetings  of  those  liberal  and  enlightened 


men,   the  corporation  of  Dublin,  told  us 
what  mighty  things  wo  might  ex|)ect  at 
his  hands  if  we  would  but  submit  to  this 
degradation.     Do  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite taunt  her  Majesty's  Government 
with  not  having  carried  this  resolution  into 
effect  ?     Surely  it   is  we  who  ought  to 
complain  of  that.   We  are  tlie  parties  who 
are  entitled  to  ask  why  it  has  been  allowed 
to  slumber?     No  attempt,  however,  has 
been  made  to  act  upon  it ;    and  now  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  op))OS]te  deem  even  the 
sound  of  it  too  much  for  our  Irish  ears. 
Its    being  allowed  to  remain  upon    the 
books  is  too  great  a  submission  to  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and, 
consequently,  one  hon.  Baronet  moves,  and 
another  hon.  Baronet  seconds,  both  with 
the  best  intentions,  a  motion  to  obliterate 
it  from  the  Parliamentary  records.   Hearen 
preserve  us  from  your  English  Baronets. 
They  are  the  oddest  cattle  I  ever  heard  of. 
I  find  them  voting  for  the  princifde  of  ap- 
propriation at  one  time,  and  calling  for 
Its  condemnation  at  another.     The  hon. 
Baronet  who  seconded   this   motion  has 
given  a  roost  unpleasant,  I  will  call  it  a 
most  awful,  turn  to  the  debate  ;   it  was  in 
his  speech  that  for  the  first  time  the  dis- 
tinctive appellations  of  religion  were  ever 
given  to  any  parties  in  this  House.    He 
said,  "  the  Whigs  in  l688  had  driven  away 
a  Catholic  king,  and  he,  in  1838,  would 
assist  in  driring  a  Catholic  Opposition  from 
the  Senate."     If  this  be  the  way  in  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  pleases  to  talk  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  this  House,  I  beg  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  to  the  full  as  good  a 
right  to  be  here  as  he  has — [Sir  E.  IVilmol 
had  spoken  of  Catholic  dominion].     The 
newspaper   reports  correspond  with    the 
note  I  took  at  the  time,  but  I  am  content 
to  believe,  that  Catholic  dominion  was  the 
phrase  used  by  the  hon.  Baronet.     There 
is  no  ffreat  oifference  between  the  two. 
What  do  we  demand — what  do  we  wish  ? 
We  wish  this  resolution  to  remain  on  your 
books,  and  then  the  hon.  Baronet  talks  of 
Catholic  dominion ;  for  I  must  take  him  to 
have  meant  dominion,  if  he  sajrs  so.  Now, 
let  me  ask,  is  not  this  the  first  time  the 
distinction  of  religious  parties  has  been 
introduced  into  this  House  ?    I  assure  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  I  am  as  little  disposed 
to  Protestant  as  he  is  to  Catholic  dominion ; 
I  beg  to  tell  him  more,  that  if  Catholic 
dominion  diminished  his  rights  as  a  Pro- 
testant, there  is  not  a  man  in  existence 
who  would  more  zealously  and  actively 
exert  himself  to  destroy  it  than  I  woulcf. 
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At  the  same  time  the  hon.  Baronet  made 
that  distinction,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton,  who  is  a  Protestant,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Armagh,  who  has  belonged  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty.fi  re 
years^  and  another  hon.  Member^  wno  is 
a  dissenter  of  one  of  the  persuasions,  sat 
around  me ;  and  we  four,  each  differing 
from  the  other  in  our  religious  opinions, 
joined  in  one  expression  of  abhorrence  at 
such  a  distinction  being  introduced  amongst 
us.  Shall  we  have  polemical  discussions 
in  this  House?  I  beg  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
understand  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  meet 
him  for  any  such  encounter,  but  not  here. 
I  am  as  prepared  and  as  disposed  as  he  can 
be  to  give  reasons  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
me ;  but  we  sit  here  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
Irish  people,  I  call  on  you  to  remember 
that  your  Union  is  one  of  parchment:  it 
may  be  one  of  cobweb,  and  it  may  be  one 
of  adamant,  but  the  latter  it  will  not  be, 
unless  you  do  justice  to  Ireland. 

Sir  R.  Peelasdd,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  exceeded  the  limits  which 
he  prescribed  for  himself  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  speech,  I  am  the  last 
man  that  should  be  disposed  to  regret  the 
superfluity,  because  if  I  wanted  a  speech  to 
justify  the  course  of  my  hon  Friend — if  I 
want&d  a  speech  to  show,  that  it  is  desir- 
able we  sliould  know  the  principle  on 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  mean  to 

Eroceed — it  would  be  the  speech  which  we 
ave  heard  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman says,  that  we  propose  to  rescind  a 
certain  resolution  which  he  read.  The 
efiect  of  that  resolution  was  to  appropriate 
a  certain  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  pro- 
perty to  the  education  of  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  without  reference  to 
their  religious  denomination.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  because 
we  propose  to  rescind  that  resolution,  we 
must  intend  to  govern  Ireland  through 
the  medium  of  hardships  and  coercion. 
Then  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, what  does  he  think  of  those  who 
practically  abandon  the  resolution  ?  If  it 
be  so  great  a  crime  to  explain  to  the 
|)eople  of  Ireland  and  to  the  people  of 
England  what  are  your  real  intentions 
— if  it  be  so  great  a  crime  to  ask  yoa  to 
efface  from  the  records  of  Parliament 
the  principle  which  would  apply  a  sur- 
plus of  Church  property  to  eaucation  not 
connected  with  the  Protestant  faith — let 
me  aak  the  hon«  and  learned  Gentlemaa 


how  he  justifies  it  to  himself  to  give  his 
as^sent  to  resolutions  which  we  are  told  do 
not  involve  the  principle  ?     Does  the  hon. 
and    learned   Gentleman    maintain    that 
those  resolutions   do  involve  the  princi- 
ple?    Do  they  involve  the  principle  or 
do  they    not?      This  is   a   final    settle. 
ment--this,    we   are   told,    is    to    be   a 
satisfactory  settlement.     Then,  I  ask,  do 
the    resolutions  which   we  are  asked  to 
assent  to,  involve  the  principle  of  the  re- 
solutions of  1835  or  not?      If  not,  how 
does   the   hon*    and    learned   Gentleman 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  give  them  his 
support }     If  they  do,  how  does  he  recon- 
cile  his  construction  of  them  with  the 
construction  put  on  them  bv  the  noble 
I^rd  the  secretary  of  Ireland,  and,  as  it 
appears,  also  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  authority  are  we 
to  believe  ?     And  if  a  doubt  exist  between 
the  Government  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  on  this  subject  has  such 
immense  influence  and  authority — if  we 
show  this,  do  we  not  furnish  a  conclusive 
reason  why  we  should  have  all  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  cleared  up,  that  we  may 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  are  proceeding  ? 
I  would  ask  further,  can  hon.  Gentlemen 
be  surprised  at  the  anxiety  and  doubt  that 
pervade  the  Protestant  minds  in  Ireland 
when  they  receive  the  declarations  that 
are  made  ?     The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  he 
gives  his  assent  to  the  resolutions  on  this 
ground.     He  thinks,  then,  following  up 
his  own   principles,   that  you  ought   to 
have  the  religion  of  the  majority  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  As  you  have  the  religion 
of  the  majority  in  England  established, 
and  as  you  have  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Scotland  established,  so,  says  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  according  to  his  princi- 
ples, you  ought  to  have  in  Ireland  the 
religion  of  the  majority  established.     And 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the 
hoD.  Gentleman  professes  peace,  and  inti- 
mates that,  after  refusing  the  payment  of 
tithes  for  five  years,  he  is  now  setting  a 
different  example — while  he  refers  us  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  professes 
everything  that  is  mild  and  conciliator j^, 
he  always  reminds  us,  as  he  has  done  this 
night,  that  the  Scotch  took  to  the  hill  side 
with    their    broad   sword— and    that    in 
Scotland  the  religion  is  that  of  the  ma- 
jority.     But,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  though  I  consider  this  doctrine  sound 
and  conclusive,  yet  I  will  not  push  it  to 
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its  practical  results" — and  this  is  the 
security  we  have.  •'  I  don't  ask  you,  says 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  to  establish 
the  religion  of  the  majority  in  Ireland, 
because  we  utterly  repudiate  any  connec- 
tion with  the  State.  We  are  so  satisfied, 
that  a  participation  in  any  portion  of  the 
Church  property  would  so  desecrate  our 
faith  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  influence,  that 
wc  cannot  consent  under  the  circumstances 
to  receive  a  portion  of  that  profierty,  and 
we,  therefore,  choose  not  to  push  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  our  arguments  with 
reganl  to  the  principles."  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  looking  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  quotation  which  he  sees  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it  when  I 
see  what  security  there  is  in  the  abstinence 
of  the  Irish  people.  1  have  said  he  rests 
his  own  forbearance  on  the  ground  that  he 
repudiates  any  participation  in  Church 
property ;  but  it  was  to  him  that  the 
I)eopIe  of  Ireland  gave  this  assurance,  as  a 
condition  of  the  establishment  of  tranquil, 
lity  in  that  country.  "  Would  you  tran- 
quillise  Ireland,  follow  up  this  plan." 
Now,  what  plan  ?  Of  course  you  would 
suppose  a  plan  in  utter  repudiation  of  any 
connection  with  or  participation  in  Church 
property.  Quite  the  reverse.  ''Follow 
up  this  plan  ;  give  the  glebes  to  the  value 
of  300/.  per  annum  as  the  pay  of  the  clergy 
of  the  great  and  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  country."  Gentlemen 
6f  property  and  influence  may  refuse  to 
pay  tithes  for  five  years ;  but  there  is  one 
S])ecie3  of  property  that  is  staple  that  is 
exempt  from  spoliation,  that  a  refusal  to 
pay  tithes  cannot  effect,  viz.  the  glebes  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church.  Leave  the 
Church  nominally  in  possession  of  the 
tithes  which  may  be  withheld  by  conspiracy 
and  the  advice  of  subtle  men  ?  but  if  you 
wish  to  establish  tranquillity  follow  up  this 
plan ;  leave  the  tithes  with  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  take  the  glebes  for  the  Ca- 
tholic. The  hon.  Gentleman  appealed  to 
the  Act  of  Union  ;  he  says  he  holds  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  wishes  to  give  that 
national  compact  a  fair  trial.  He  concludes 
that  the  Act  of  Union  establishes  the 
equality  of  civil  rights — Good.  Does  it 
nothing  more  }  Was  it  not  one  condition 
of  the  Act  of  Union  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired.  And  was  not  that  a  funda- 
mental condition?  I  ask,  then»  is  it  fair 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  declare  his 
adherence  to  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  favours  his  views,  l^ut  to  denjr  its 


validity  in  matters  with  which  his  views 
do  not  accord  ?    In  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  proposition 
made   by  my  hon.   Friend,   and  of   the 
justice  of  those  accusations  which   have 
been  preferred  against  him  and  others  by 
the  noble  Lord,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  a  short  review  of  what  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  this  question.    There 
are   many  hon.  Gentlemen    from   whose 
minds  the  facts  may  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  public  events  that  have  since  trans- 
pired, and  tltere  arc  nlso  many  who  not 
having  been  in  the  last  Parliament,  may 
not  have  watched  the  progress  of    the 
question  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.    I  consider  it  necessary,  therefore, 
that  I  should   preface  my  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord  by  shortly  reverting  to  what 
has  transpired  on  this  subject.      I  came 
into  oflice  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1834,  and  1  was  at  that  time  sincerely 
desirous  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  this 
tithe  question.    Such  was  my  anxiety  that 
I  expired  myself  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
by  adopting  the  principles  of  the  former 
Government.      The  charge  was,  that   I 
had  taken  up  the  bill  brought  in  by  his 
Majesty's  preceding  Government.  I,  how- 
ever, brought  in  that  measure  which  pro- 
posed a  deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tithe  com- 
position to  a  rent  charge.     We  professed 
a  desire  to  correct  any  abuse  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  to  reauce  those  incomes 
that  were  excessive,  and  to  require  duties 
from    those   who   did   not   perform    any. 
Was  i  allowed  to  proceed  with   that  mea- 
sure, the  principle  and  details  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  bill  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  ?     No,  I  was  met  by  a 
preliminary  objection  )  I  was  'told,  that  I 
should  not  proceed  practically  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  embodying 
in  it  principles  which  were  considered  indis- 
pensable to  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  ques- 
tion.    I  told  the  noble  Lord  that  he  would 
liave  the  opportunity  of  his  triumph  over  me 
equally  by  bringing  in  a  practical  measure, 
but  I   deprecated  the   introduction   of  a 
principle  m  a  resolution  which  would  have 
a  tendency  to  bind  Parliament  hereafter. 
I    said,    '*  bring  in   your  own   measure, 
adopt  your  own  principle,  if  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  capable  of  practical  developement, 
and  if  your  reasons  prevail,  your  success 
shall  be  equally  decisive  of  my  fate.*'    Not 
content  with  that|  however,  the  prindplo 
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was  pressed  which  declared,  that  if  there 
were  a  surplus,  it  should  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  education  ;  and  this  was 
superadded^  that  at  no  time  could  any 
settlement  be  satis&ctory  which  did  not 
embody  that  principle.  Such  a  resolution 
was  perfectly  unnecessary.  I  foretold  the 
consequences  of  its  adoption.  I  told  you 
that  your  triumph,  as  public  men,  would 
be  of  short  duration.  I  did  not  mean 
official  triumph  ;  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
be  in  office  and  not  to  be  triumphant.  No 
man  is,  perhaps,  better  entitled  to  lay 
down  that  maxim  than  myself.  I  asked 
you  to  avoid  establishing  a  principle  which, 
for  all  time  to  come,  must  preclude  a  com- 
promise. I  begged  you  to  avoid  deciding 
by  a  single  vote  so  great  a  question.  I 
warned  you  against  a  course  which  appeared 
to  have  the  effect,  though  it  had  not 
really,  of  passing  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
You  persevered,  though  you  knew  that  the 
success  of  a  practical  measure  must  be 
equally  decisive  of  my  fate;  you  perse- 
vered, and  you  said,  ''  We  will  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  public  men  and  future 
Parliaments  this  principle,  and  they  shall 
not  approach  the  tithe  question  unless 
the^  adopt  it."  The  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite succeeded.  I  said  then,  as  I  say 
now,  that  I  never  would  be  a  party  to  that 
principle.  I  will  not  consent  to  tne  alien* 
ation  of  the  Church  property  from  pur- 
poses strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  rather 
than  do  so,  I  took  the  course  which  every 
honourable  man  would  take  under  similar 
circumstances — I  relinquished  office.  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  brought  forward 
their  own  measure  in  1835.  When  they 
did  so,  I  moved  an  amendment.  We 
moved  that  the  bill  be  separated  into 
two,  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting 
our  adherence  in  opposition  to  our  own 
principle.  We  moved,  that  the  bill  be 
separated  into  two,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  rent-charse  in  lieu  of  tithe 
composition,  and  effisctmg  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  Church,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  diverting  any  surplus  to  purposes 
of  education  would  be  properly  the  subject 
of  a  separate  bill.  How  were  we  met 
when  we  made  this  proposition?  And 
now  I  want  to  know  who  were  the  real 
parties  who  obstructed  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  As  I  said  before,  when  we 
attempted  to  bring  this  question  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  by  placing  it  on  that 
footing  upon  which  it  could  be  brought 
under  practical  consideration,  we  were  met 

by  tbi9  resolution,  upon  which  the  com- 


pact alliance  was  formed.  And  upon  this 
resolution  we  went  out.  And  when  we 
proposed  the  separation  of  the  two  mea- 
suresy  how  were  we  met  ?  Why,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  now  taking  notes — 
thus  replied,  and  observed  that  we  at. 
tempted  to  lay  down  no  abstract  principle 
of  our  own ;  we  did  not  meet  the  proposi. 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  by  the  principle 
that  Church  property  should  stand  devoted 
to  spiritual  purposes  only ;  we  merely  said, 
let  us  have  a  separate  bill.  How  were  we 
met  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said — 

''The  hon.  Baronet  now  called  on  the  Hoase 
to  sever  the  two  propositions,  either  for  no  pur- 
pose at  all,  or  for  the  purpose  of  passing  that 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  concession  of 
the  million  and  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question,  and  of  throwing  out  the  other  portion 
of  the  measure  relating  to  appropriation.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  the  House  to 
retrace  its  steps,  would  it  not,  then,  have  been 
much  more  decent  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  come  down  and  asked  them  to  rescind 
the  resolution  they  had  sanctioned  in  so  many 
forms." 

'*The  more  straightforward  course,  added 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  would  have  been 
for  the  House  to  have  been  called  on  to  rescind 
its  former  resolution ;  and,  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman thinks  he  can  vote  for  this  resolution 
without  rescinding  the  former  vote,  let  him 
recollect  the  cheers  with  which  the  announce- 
ment was  received ;  that  it  was  intended  to 
negative  one  part  of  this  bill  and  to  carry  the 
other  part." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  argue  the  case  when  wo 
go  into  the  Committee  after  having  negatived 
this  resolution,  but  I  will  not  allow  what  was 
a  Parliamentary  minority  on  a  former  occasion 
to  convert  itself  into  a  majority  by  a  little 
sleight  of  hand  and  legerdemain  dexterity, 
such  as  moving  a  resolution  which  is  appa- 
rently one  thing,  though  most  unquestionably 
it  means  another."  * 

Thus,  when  we  propose  the  particular 
course  that  would  have  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty, we  are  told  that  we  are  not  candid 
and  straightforward.  And  when  we  now 
come  with  a  proposition  to  rescind  the 
resolution,  when  we  adopt  the  very  sug- 
gestion that  was  offered  to  us,  we  are  told 
that  we  may  be  very  candid  and  straight- 
forward, but  we  are  making  you  pass 
under  a  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  yoke, 
and  your  flesh  and  blood  revolt  against  it. 
Thus  passed  1835.  In  1836,  the  question 
was  again  brought  forward.     My   noble 

*  Hansard  (third  series)  vol.  xxix.  pp.  840| 
843, 
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Friend  (I^rd  Francis  Egcrton)  asked  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  embodying  your 
own  principles,    and,  at  the  same   time, 
asked  the  noble  Lord  (Liord  John  Russell) 
to  postpone  bis  bill  then  before  the  House. 
"  No,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  I  will  not 
postpone  my  measure."    My  noble  Friend 
then  moved  his  bill  as  an  amendment,  and 
affain  it  was  rejected.     The  noble  Lord's 
bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
is  the  bill  passed  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
1836.    The   House  of  Lords  passed  the 
bill,   reducing  the  composition  to  a  rent 
cliHrge  by  twenty-five  per  cent,   making 
reforms  in  the  Church,  but  not  embodying 
the  principle  of  appropriation.  1  asked  the 
noble  Lora  to  take  the  amendments  into 
consideration.    The  noble  Lord  refused  to 
take  them  into  consideration,  because  they 
did  not  adopt  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  if  this 
House  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
bill  as  sent  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would 
be  a  recantation  of  their  former  resolution, 
and  thus  this  bill  was  also  lost.     The  year 
1836,  therefore,  passed  with  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settle- 
ment;   1837  came,  and  now  I  approach 
that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  in 
which  he  made  use  of  this  language,  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  deceive  him  by 
the  declarations  put  forward  by  us,  and 
that    hereafter    he    would  consider  such 
declarations  as  nothing  more  than  tricks 
and  stratagems.     I  must  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  whilst   I  hare  been  in  opposition,  I 
have  refused  to  have  any  secret  negotia- 
tion.    I  have  held  no  communications,  and 
this    not    from    any    personal    disrespect 
towards  those  who  differ  from  me,  but  be- 
cause I  think  it  naturally  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  a  party  in  those  in  whom  they 
place  confidence.     Whatever  has  passed 
upon  this  or  upon  any  other  occasion  has 
passed  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in   this 
House,  and  therefore  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory terms,  as  peremptory  as  is  consistent 
with  the  courtesy  of  Parliamentary  usage, 
I  deny  that  the  noble  Lord  has  been  de- 
ceived.    I  will  first  refer  to  what  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill. 
That    bill    made    no    progress    in    this 
House,  on  account  of  circumstances  for 
which   Government  were    not    responsi- 
ble, the  lamented  death  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty.    A  debate  arose  upon  the  Munici- 
pal Corporation  Bill    for  Ireland.      The 
Question  between  us  is  this— Has  the  noble  I 
<ord  ever  had  the  slightest  ground  for  be- 1 


lieving,  that  I  had  relaxed  in  my  oposition 
to  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  1835  ? 
Has  any  act  or  declaration  of  mine  ever 
entitled  the  noble  Lord  to  believe,  that  I 
would  be  a  party  to  any  settlement  of  the 
Irish  tithe^uestion,  which  should  involve 
directly  or  indirectly  the  principle  of  ap. 
propriation?     I    peremptorily    deny     it. 
llie  noble  I^ord  made  this  declaration^- 
*'  That  no  false  delicacy,  no  false  pride,  or 
improper  fear  of  reproach,  would  induce 
him  obstinately  to  adhere  to  anything  that 
heretofore  haci  passed."     Do  I  taunt  the 
noble  Lord  with  this  declaration  ?     Do  I 
turn  round  and  s<ty,  ''  You  forced  me  out 
of  office  upon  this  question,  and  now  you 
apologise,  and  recant  your  former  declara- 
tion V*  No :   for  my  part  I  declare,  though 
that  resolution  of  1835  was  fatal  to  my 
Government,  not  a  word  of  taunt  should 
the  noble  Lord  have  heard  from  me  on  this 
subject ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  will  now 
adopt  that  course,  if  he  will  consent  to 
abandon  the  resolution,  if  the  noble  Lord 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  with  a  view  to  a  final  and  satis- 
factory adjustment,  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  question  can  now  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.     Do  not  let  it  remain  sus- 
penaed  as  at  present.     Do  not  let  us  ag- 
gravate the  evil  by  discussions  without  any 
specific  object.    Do  not  let  us  vote  upon  ii 
resolution  which,  whether  it  be  adopted 
or  abandoned,  will  be  the  cause  of  engen- 
dering bitterness  in  Ireland.     The  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues  know,  that  it  is 
impossible    to    leave  the  question  in  its 

{>reseat  state.  This  declaration  I  made 
ast  year  upon  the  subject.  This  declara- 
tion I  made  in  the  same  Session  in  which 
my  noble  Friend  declared,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  see  those  great  questions  which 
divided  the  House  on  Irish  matters  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  that  he 
would  participate  in  all  measures  that 
would  have  that  effect,  but  Uiat  he  never 
would  consent  to  a  settlement  of  Irish 
tithes  upon  the  principle  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  Church  property  to  secular  uses. 
This  was  what  was  said  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  who,  I  suppose,  is  also  included  in 
the  reproach  of  the  noble  Lord — ^this  was 
what  he  said  at  a  later  period,  namely,  on 
the  9th  of  June.  And  what  course  did  we 
take  upon  the  bill  of  last  year  ?  We  sup- 
ported the  noble  Lord*s  bill  on  the  second 
reading ;  and  so  little  desirous  were  we  of 
oHTering  a  mere  factious  opposition  to  the 
bill,  that  when  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  op- 
posed the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  mj 
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hon.  Friend  and  myself  divided  with  Oo- 
vcrnmcnt  against  tliat  hon.  Member's  mo- 
tion. Although  we  thought  that  the  bill 
contained  a  principle  that  was  objection- 
ab]e>  what  course  did  we  take  ?  We  8aid> 
'<  There  will  be  an  opportunity  in  Com- 
mittee to  oppose  the  objectionable  parts ; 
do  not  therefore  let  us  refuse  our  assenc  to 
the  second  reading."  We  consented  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  although 
there  were  many,  at  least  some,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  opposed  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Soutbwark  (Mr. 
Harvey)  opposed  it  on  the  ground,  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  it  did  not 
give  enough  of  Church  property,  but  we 
declined  to  co-operate  with  those  who 
sought  to  obstruct  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment. What,  then,  was  the  language  of 
my  noble  Friend  that  was  calculated  to 
deceive,  and  which  entitled  the  noble  LfOrd 
(Lord  John  Russell)  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  a  false  position  in  conse- 
quence of  tricks  and  stratagems?  This 
was  the  language  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley) :  '*  However  anxious  I  may  be  to 
see  this  measure  carried,  as  the  basis  and 
ground-work  of  a  great  national  settlement 
of  the  important  questions  which  agitate 
the  public  mind,  I  should  not  discharge 
my  bounden  duty  if  I  did  not  frankly  de- 
clare, that  no  consideration  whatever,  with 
reference  to  this  or  any  other  bill — no 
asserted  probability  of  a  settlement — no 
profession  of  acquiescence  in  its  provisions, 
will  ever  induce  me  to  give  my  consent  to 
the  taxation  of  the  clergy  for  this  unjust 
and  illegal  purpose."*  What  was  the 
principle  of  the  bill  of  1837  ?  It  laid  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  clergy  for  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  all  religious 
denominations ;  and  against  that  principle, 
which  virtually  contained  the  appropriation 
principle,  I  objected.  But  when  was  the 
language  used  which  had  deceived  the 
noble  Lord  ?  Was  it  in  the  course  of  this 
Session  ?  I  have  this  year  professed  my 
desire  to  see  the  question  settled,  but  I  said 
without  the  abandonment  of  the  appro- 
priation principle  no  settlement  could  be 
satisfeictory.  I  deeply  regret  the  obstacles 
that  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question ;  I  lament  those  di- 
visions that  exist  in  Ireland,  sincerely,  and 
more  so  than  if  they  existed  in  England, 
because  in  the  former  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous; but  this  is  a  great  question  of 
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principle,  involving  the  |)ermanent  security 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  I  repeat  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  a  settlement  which  shall 
devote  any  portion  of  Church  property  to 
secular  uses.  What  I  now  contend  for  is, 
that  I  never  led  the  noble  Lord  to  believe 
that  I'would  consent  to  a  settlement  upon, 
any  other  condition.  The  noble  Lord  in- 
timated, that  he  had  po:>tponed  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill  till  after  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill  at  a  request  of  mine,  and  that  by  that 
means  he  had  been  placed  in  a  more  unf^t- 
vourable  position.  I  deny  the  fact.  The 
noble  Lord  gave  a  formal  notice  that  he 
would  ask  a  question  of  me,  and  he  did 
ask  that  question  late  in  March,  but  so 
little  expectation  had  the  noble  Lord  that 
I  would  make  a  compromise  on  the  subject 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  or  any 
other  Bill,  that  the  question  put  by  him 
was  simply  this — namely,  if  l  would  let 
him  know  if  my  noble  Friend  would  make 
a  motion  as  he  had  done  last  year,  whether 
he  intended  to  divide  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Bill  into  two;  and  whether  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  a  pro- 
posal for  abolishing,  but  not  reforming 
municipal  corporations.  The  noble  Lord 
was  so  completely  in  ignorance  of  the  course 
we  meant  to  pursue  on  this  or  any  other 
measure,  except  so  far  as  he  could  collect 
from  our  public  declarations.  The  proposal 
of  delay,  therefore,  was  not  made  from  me, 
but  it  originated  in  an  unusual  question 
being  put  by  the  leader  of  a  Government 
to  a  Member  in  Opposition.  After  the 
noble  Lord's  formal  notice,  I  said  that  I 
could  not  give  any  explanation  as  to  my 
future  course ;  but  I  begged  leave  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  noble  Lord  respecting 
Irish  tithes,  and  in  asking  that  question  1 
made  use  of  this  explanation.  This  was 
on  the  27th  of  March  last,  before  the 
recess.  I  made  use  of  this  explanation. 
I  find  entered  on  the  journals  of  Parlia- 
ment these  resolutions  and  they  may  be 
considered  as  still  remaining  in  force. 
[Question,  question  /]  I  did  not  seek  this. 
The  position  in  which  I  am  placed  is  rather 
an  unusual  one.  I  am  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord,  on  the  answer  to  which  his 
own  reply  would  mainly  depend.  I  find 
these  resolutions  on  the  journals  of  the 
House — 

*'  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  apply  any  surplus  of  its  reve- 
nues;  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its 
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members  to  the  general  education  of  all  classes 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  distinction 
of  religious  persuasion;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  no  measure  on  the  subject 
of  tithes  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final 
adjustment  that  does  not  embody  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

These  resolutions  were  voted  by  a  former 
House  of  Commons^  at  the  instance  of  the 
noble  Lord  now  the  leader  of  tlie  present 
House,  and  coupling  them  with  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  entitled  himself,  I  tliink, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  to  put  this 
question  to  tne  noble  Lord, '' whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  tithes,  and  whether  that 
measure  will  involve  the  principles  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions."  After  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  his  answer  I  stated : 
"  There  is  a  prospect,  I  trust,  of  coming 
to  a  settlement  on  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Bill ;  I  fur  one,  wish  it  may  be  possible  to 
come  to  a  settlement  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Corporations  Bill,  and  the  bill  rela. 
ting  to  the  Irish  Church — but  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  what  I  always  have  said  on 
the  question^  that  a  security  for  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  an  essential  condition  of 
any  such  settlement."*  I  must  say,  then^ 
coupling  what  I  said  in  1887  and  the  de- 
claration made  by  me  in  1835,  that  I  am 
not  chargeable  with  making  declarations 
from  trick  or  stratagem,  and  that  I  have 
not  placed  the  noble  Lord,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  in  an  unfavourable  posi- 
tion on  this  question.  What  is  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  taken  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  his  resolutions?  I  do 
not  wish  to  reciprocate  personal  attacks 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  I  will 
not  bandy  hard  words  with  the  noble 
Lord.  I  do  not  think  it  answers  any  pur- 
pose; I  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
1  heard  the  temper  of  it  with  deep  regret. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say, 
that  we  will  not  concur  in  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question,  when,  at  the 
same  time  he  is  opposing  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  its  settlement,  by  rousing  every 
feeling  of  pride — by  telling  men  like  the 
Irish  clergy,  men  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  tithe  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
men  who  have  submitted  to  poverty  and 
oppression,  and  who  now  say  they  arc 
ready  to  make  further  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  provided  you  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  establishment;  by  a  Mi- 
nister of  the    Crown  telling  such   men, 
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after  such  privations  and  such  sufferings  ; 
that  they  set  a  price  upon  tlie  value  of 
peace,  while  they  offer  to  give  up  Afteen 
per  cent,  of  their  income  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  peace  in  Ireland  by  telling 
these  men,  who  have  in  many  cases  aban. 
doned  their  just  right,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  tithes,  who  have  lived 
upon  funds  doled  out  by  charity— that 
they  are  insensible  to  the  peace  of  Ireland 
— that  their  constant  anxiety  and  deep 
interest  for  the  Establishment  arise  from 
mere  mercenary  motives — that  they  think 
more  of  their  |K)cket8  than  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  the  country — I  say. 
Sir,  making  such  charges  against  such 
men,  places  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  set- 
tlement of  this  question  so  vast,  that  any 
authority  or  counsel  of  mine— if  authority 
I  have — must  foil  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

"  Of  all  the  ills  that  harass  the  distressed 
'*  Sure,  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest.*' 

Then  the  noble  Lord  comes  with  this 
question,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
moving  to  rescind  these  resolutions.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  if  I  did  I 
could  not,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  Govern- 
ment to  consent  to  the  formal  rescinding 
of  its  own  resolutions.  1  think,  for  the 
character  and  honour  of  public  men  of 
both  sides,  that  the  public  should  know 
what  are  the  principles  on  which  we  pro- 
ceed ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  the  re- 
scinding of  this  resolution  would  not  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Government,  I  should  be 
guilty  of  hypocrisy.  But  it  was  open  to 
the  noble  lA>rd  to  have  avoided  this  dis- 
cussion. I  say,  on  my  own  part,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  held  this  Session  the  lan- 
guage he  held  last  Session,  if  he  had  come 
forward  and  said,  **  we  will  attempt  the 
settlement  of  this  great  question  of  Irish 
tithes,  in  which  Irish  conflicts  arise— we 
will  propose  a  measure,  and  a  reasonable 
measure,  with  respect  to  Irish  tithes,  and 
we  will  ask  you  to  consent  to  an  Irish 
corporation  bill  founded  on  the  principle 
of  popular  election ;"  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  he  would  abandon  the  reso* 
lution  of  1835,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  said 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  unpopularity 
of  that  course,  if  he  had  proposed  a  set. 
tlement  on  this  footing,  and  said,  that  he 
would  not  guarantee  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  final  against  future  attacks,  but 
that  he  would  pledge  himself  to  use  the 
full  weight  and  influence  of  Government 
to  make  i%  final }  and  if  the  noble  Lor^ 
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were  to  give  up  the  principle  of  the  reso- 
lution of  1835, 1  do  not  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  find  a  great  minority  to 
insist   upon   the  resolution.       But  what 
course  aoes  the  noble  Lord  take  ?     Does 
he  take  the  manly  course  of  declaring 
that  he  will  not  retain  the  resolution  of 
appropriation?     Quite  the  reverse.    The 
noble  Lord  has  taken  a  course  with  respect 
to  his  proposed  Tithe  Bill  and  the  nature 
of  his  resolution,  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  and  alarm.     The  noble 
Lord  made  no  speech  in  laying  his  reso- 
lutions upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
permitted  them  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
any  explanation  of  his  objects  and  motives. 
And  of  what  nature  are  the  resolutions? 
I  read  them  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
now  doubt  whether  they  contain  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriation  or  not     I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  do  contain  the 
principle  of  appropriation.     Am  I  singular 
m  that  opinion  ?     What  is  the  language 
of   the    noble    I^ord's    own    supporters? 
What  said   the   Member  for  Wiltshire? 
He  said,  that  he  had  read  the  resolutions 
over  and  over  again,  he  devoted  whole 
days  to  them,  but  it  was   not  till  last 
night  that  he  discovered  that  they  did 
not  contain  appropriation ;  and,  be  it  ob- 
served, this  was  not  till  after  the  hon. 
Member  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord.     The  noble  Lord,  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions,  vesterday  made  a  speech  of 
one  hour  ana  a-half  s  duration,  and  yet  he 
never  told  us  whether  the  principle  of  ap- 
propriation was  contained  m  them  or  not. 
He  left  us  more  bewildered  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  than  at  the  beginning. 
I  never  before  knew  an  instance  of  a  man 
holding  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  leaider  of  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
cuss a  great  question  upon  a  motion  which 
he  meant  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  set- 
tlement, and  never  to  state  what  he  meant. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  debate  last 
night,  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  told  us,  that  he  believed  the 
appropriation  principle  was  not  included 
in  the  resolutions.     What  said  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward),  than 
whom  on  the  wording  of  resolutions  no 
man  in  the  House  was  a  higher  authority  ? 
He  had  been  the  mover  of  resolutions  of 
his  own,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  what 
the  resolutions  were  intended  to  be.    With 
all  the  hon*  Member's  experience  of  reso- 
lutions, what  said  he  of  the  vagueness  of 
these  resolutions  of  the  noble  Ix>rd  ?     He 
said,  that  on  reading  the  resolutions  his 


first  impression  was,  that  they  were  vague 
and  ambiguous,  but  on  reading  them  again 
he  said  he  thought  he  discovered  in  them 
the  germ  of  appropriation.     This  was  the 
construction    the    hon.    Gentleman    put 
upon  them.     Those  were  his  own  phrases. 
What  course  does  the  noble  Lord  ask  us 
to  pursue  ?     I  will  not  say,  whether  there 
is  any  stratagem  or  trick  ;  I  have  no  right 
to  impute  motives,  but  this   I  will  say, 
that  never  was  a  proposal  made  so  calcu- 
lated, though   perhaps    not    intended,  to 
entrap  us  into  difficulties,  for  he  asks  us  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  those  resolutions, 
without  first  stating,  what  is  his  proposi- 
tion respecting  appropriation.    Let  me  ask, 
how  any  impartial  man  would  look  at  this 
question  ?     After  all  that  has  been  said  on 
tne  subject  of  Irish  tithes — after  making 
this  a  popular  instrument  by  which  you 
have  heaved  a  former  Government  from 
office — after  all  the  division  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  honour  and  credit 
of  both  sides,  it  should  now  be  distinctly 
understood  whether  the  question  of  appro- 
priation is  by  those  resolutions  affirmed  or 
not.     Now,  what  is  the  position  in  which 
we  are  now  placed  by  the  noble  Lord? 
We  are  invited  in  Committee  to  express 
in  the  first  place  an  opinion,  *'  that  the 
tithe  composition   in   Ireland    should  be 
commuted  into  a  rent-charge,  at  the  rate 
of  seven- tenths  of  their  amount."     Now, 
what  amendment  could  be  proposed  to  the 
first  resolution,  but  one  purely  of  detail 
and  of  amount,  as,  for  instance,  to  give 
sevcntv-five  per  cent,  instead  of  seventy  ? 
But  after  having  exhausted  all  discussion 
in  matters  of  detail  on  the  first  resolution, 
there   was  the  sixth  resolution  hanging 
behind  : — *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,     that    the    rent.charges    for 
ecclesiastical  tithes  should  be  appropriated 
by    law    to  certain   local    charges     now 
defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  and 
to  education,  the  surplus  to  form   part  of 
the  consolidated  fund."     Now,  I  ask,  sup- 
posing we  had  assented  to  this  resolution, 
would  not  there  have  gone  forth  one  uni- 
versal impression  throughout  this  country 
and  Ireland,   that  we  had  abandoned  the 
principle    of   appropriation.     Why,  what 
was  said  upon  the  subject  of  these  resolu- 
tions by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  ?    What  construction  did  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  put  upon  these  reso- 
lutions?    I   think   his  words   upon   this 
subject    of   great    importance ;   and     he 
expressed    these    in    a    letter  which    he 
published  soon  aftei:  these  resolutions  were 
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promulgated.    The    right   hon.  Baronet 
read  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  question 
to  the  following  effect  :-^''  Such  was  the 
plan  of  Lord  John   Russell.     It  held  out 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  amelioration 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  was  scarcely  adequate  to  what 
was  required ;  another  amelioration  which 
it  promised  was,  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  of  these  rent-charges   to  county 
buraens   which   had   hitherto  pressed  on 
localities ;  and  lastly,  it  speedily  offered  a 
direct  appropriation  of  funas  for  education." 
'i1ie   hon.   and   learned    Member's    letter 
continued  by  stating,  that  **  he  certainly 
did  not  concur  in  all  Lord  John's  arrange- 
ment, but  that  he  thought  it  contained  the 
germs  of  a  future  arrangement,  and  a  more 
]icrfect  and  final  settlement."     I  say,  Sir, 
that  when  the  people  of  Ireland  are  told  by 
such  high   autnority  as  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  these 
resolutions  are   chiefly    to    be    esteemed 
because  they  provide  a  direct  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  because 
they  are  the  germ  of  a  future  arrangement 
and  more  perfect  and  final  settlement,  they 
are  warranted  in  drawing  two  conclusions 
— first,  that  the  principle  of  appropriation 
is  contemplated  in  these  resolutions ;  and 
secondly,  that  even  this  arrangement  is  not 
to  be  a  final  settlement^  but  is  only  to  be 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  arrange- 
ments.   On  these  grounds  I  consider  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory understanding    upon    this   point 
before  we  proceed  further  in  this  question. 
Three  courses  were  open  to  us  by  which 
this  understanding  mit^ht  have  been  at- 
tained :  either  the  noble  Lord  might  have 
made  a  manly  and   frank    avowal,    that, 
finding  it  impossible  to  pass  this  measure 
fettered  with  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  1835,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  appropriation  clause  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion ;    or  we  might  have  brought  forward 
an   abstract  resolution   of  our  own,  con- 
demnatory of  the  principle  of  appropriation ; 
hut  that  was  a  course  which  appeared  to 
us  obnoxious  to  the  objection  urged  against 
your  own  resolutions  of  1635,  that  they 
ucre    abstract   resolutions,    fettering  the 
practical  consideration  of  a  particular  sub- 
ject ;  or  lastly,  the  means  were  open  to  us 
which    we    have  adopted,  of  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  House  upon  this  question, 
and  of  showing  our  faithful  adherence  to 
the  principles  which  we  formerly  defended, 
by  moving  the  rescinding  of  those  r^ 
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tions  of  1S35,  as  being  calculated  to  ob- 
struct the  satisfactorj  settlement  of  this 
great  practical  question.     To  have  put  off 
this  discussion  would  not  in  the  least  have 
forwarded  the  practical  result  at  which  we 
aim.     We  could  not  have  discussed  these 
resolutions  in  Committee  without  giving 
rise  to  it ;  or  if  your  course  had  b^n  by 
bill,  the  very  preamble  to  the  bill  would 
have  raised  the  question  ;  and,  therefore, 
on    the  whole    it    appeared    to  us  most 
satisfactory,  that,  as  a  preliminsry  pro- 
ceeding, we  should  elicit  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Parliament  upon  this  great  point 
at    issue,    and    show;  that    our   opinion 
remains    unchanged    in    reforenoe  to  it. 
These    are    the   grounds    upon  which   I 
oppose  these  resolutions,  being  unable  to 
lend  my  aid  to  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  snail  tend  to  the  alienation  of  Church 
property.     The    grounds    upon  which    I 
act  are  not  any  dictates  of  false  pride« 
which   the  noble    Lord    speaks    of;   but 
because  I  conceive,  that  to  alienate  Church 
property  to  secular  ptu*poses  will  inevitably 
shake  the  foundations  of  that  establishment. 
The  noble  Lord  referred  to  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  said,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
maintain  the   Church  Establishment  be- 
cause it  was  guaranteed  by  the    Act  of 
Union.     I,  Sir,  adopt  the  same  principle. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  that  to  disturb  the 
Church  would  cut  a  rent  in  the  Act  of 
Union.    I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  and 
I  say,  that  if  we  adopt  the  principle  of 
alienating  the  property  of  the  Church,  we 
create  that  rent     The  question.  Sir,  with 
me  now  is  this— is  the  Church  of  Ireland 
likely  to  enjoy  more  of  staple  freedom 
under  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  or  by 
purchasing  a  short  respite  from  persecution 
at  a  cost  of   some  50,000/.  or  60,000/.? 
And  my  opinion  is,  that  unsatisfactory  as  is 
the   present  state  of   the  affairs   of  the 
Church,  it  is  less  to  be  deplored  than  it 
would  be  after  purchasing  a  small  portion 
of  goodwill,    or   rather,   a    brief  immu- 
nity   from    attack   on    these   terms.      It 
is   not    the    amount   of  the    money  that 
I  speak   of,   but   the   principle  which  is 
involved   with    it.      What    have   we  to 
urge    in    favour    of  the    maintenance  of 
the   Church   Establishment  at    present? 
The  national  compact  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  time  of  the  Union— the  solemn 
guarantee  given  to  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Protestant  faith  should  be 
the  established  faith  of  that  country,  that 
their  Church  should  be  the  Established 
Church.     Ail  the  details  and  statements 
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which  are  now  adnuiced  against  the  pro- 
priety of  this  arrangemeDt,  are  there  fullj 
coosidered — the  relative  numbers  of  the 
Protestants  and  Cut  holies  of  Ireland  were 
taken  into  account  by  the  statesmen  of 
that  period — the  poverty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  their  poor  ability 
to  supply  the  means  of  religious  culture, 
were  all  appreciated;  but  still  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  and  declared,  that  the 
Church  of  the  minority  should  be  pre- 
served.  The  Legislature  of  that  day  was 
not  blind  to  the  anomaly  of  the  arrange, 
ment,  but  with  full  consideration  of  the 
objections  to  which  it  was  liable,  they  de- 
termined as  they  did.  There  is  another 
act  connected  with  this  subject — 1  mean 
the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  noble  Lord 
was  pleased  to  taunt  me  for  the  part  I  took 
in  tne  passing  of  this  measure.  I  can 
only  say,  tliat  I  hear  with  perfect  indif- 
ference any  taunts  which  may  be  thrown 
out  against  me  on  that  subject ;  for  I  feel 
that,  if  I  had  taken  any  other  course  than 
the  one  I  took,  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing any  feelings  of  personal  ambition  or 
pride,  I  should  have  been  so  ashamed  of 
my  conduct  that  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined at  once  to  retire  from  public  life.  I 
brought  forward  that  measure  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  of  the 
people  of  England  at  that  period,  appre- 
hending more  danger  from  the  fact  of 
ranging  the  Protestants  of  this  country,  in 
hostile  feeling  against  those  of  Ireland 
than  could  arise  from  the  privileges,  to  be 
conferred  by  that  enactment.  I  enter- 
tained that  opinion,  1  submitted  it  to  the 
Crown  ;  und  was  I,  after  having  so  done, 
to  go  out  of  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  an 
appearance  of  public  consistency  to  offer  a 
sham  opposition  to  the  very  measure  I  had 
just  recommended  to  the  King,  because  I 
had  always  previously  opposed  it,  and  yet 
permit  it  to  be  carried?  In  my  opinion, 
Sir,  such  conduct  would  have  been  dis- 
honourable and  dishonest  to  the  fullest 
extent.  In  truth,  it  would  have  fav^n 
much  more  convenient  to  me  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  have  gone  out  of  office,  and  allowed 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  pass  that 
bill ;  but  having  advised  the  King  to  sanc- 
tion the  measure ;  and  the  King  having 
adopted  my  advice,  I  felt  bound  to  sacri- 
fice all  personal  considerations  of  every 
kind,  and  to  assist  in  passing  it.  Some 
may  say,  that  I  should  have  come  to  this 
decision  earlier  than  I  did,  but  no  one  can 
say,   that    having  adopted   that   opinion, 


I  left  office,  or  dmink  from  any  of 
the  personal  responsibility  which  that 
opinion  entailed  upon  me,  including  the 
sacrifice  of  party  ties  in  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  bound  up,  and  the  risk 
of  losing  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  act. 
Would  any  one  say,  that  it  was  any  pur- 
pose of  party  power  or  aggrandisement 
that  induced  me  to  abandon  what  had  been 
the  chief  pride  of  my  life,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
noble  Lord,  when  he  taunts  me  for  my 
change  of  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  and  when  he  taunts 
my  noble  Friend  near  me  for  now  acting 
in  concurrence  with  me  on  this  and  other 
questions,  can  surely  not  forgot  the  very 
evident  rejoinder  to  which  he  subjects 
himself.  The  noble  Lord  can  surely  not 
forget  the  year  1 827>  when,  on  the  great 
subject  of  Parliamentary  reform,  he  pub- 
lished an  opinion  that  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  such  a  measure.  But  1  will  not  pursue 
this  further.  These  are  too  important 
subjects  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 
I  will  not  retort  upon  the  noble  Lord  any 
of  his  taunts.  I  do  not,  in  fact,  feel  any- 
thing that  has  been  said,  because  I  know, 
that  any  imputations  of  the  sort,  whether 
upon  myselr  or  my  noble  Friend,  are  un- 
just and  unfounded.  I  do  not  feel  them, 
they  make  no  impression  upon  me,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  reply  to  them.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  and  I  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  we  had  a  guarantee  that  the  Pro- 
testant Church  should  be  maintained  as 
the  Establibhed  Church  in  Ireland  j  and 
although  the  passing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bill  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  compact, 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
persons  in  the  country  then  believed,  that 
civil  equality  to  Roman  Catholics,  might 
be  conceded  by  that  measure  with  \}eri'ect 
security  to  that  establishment.  If,  at  the 
time  of  debating  that  proposition,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  told 
us,  that  the  measure  of  relief  would  yet 
be  incomplete — if  he  had  told  us  his  story 
of  the  Scotch  taking  to  the  hill  side,  and 
armed  with  swords,  and  informed  us,  that 
the  first  consequence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  would  be  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  let  me  tell  him, 
that  that  measure  never  would  have  been 
passed.  No;  the  people  of  this  country 
would  never  have  consented  to  t)ie  removal 
of  those  disabilities,  if  they  had  known 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  it  was 
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to  be  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church.  So  far  frotn  such  a  result  being 
contemplated,  I  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Pluukett,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Carbery^ 
and  oth.ersi  who  distinctly  denied,  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  I  refer  also  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  which  stated  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  tend  to  strengthen  and 
maintain  the  Irish  Church.  This  is  our 
position  now ;  but  the  moment  we  depart 
from  it,  and  consent  to  purchase  a  little 
diversion  of  hostility  from  the  Church,  at 
a  cost  of  50,000/.  or  60,000/.,  that 
very  moment  the  principle  upon  wliich  we 
stood,  is  abandoned,  the  Act  of  Union  uo 
longer  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  we  admit  u  prin* 
ciple  of  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  to  purposes  of  education, 
exclusive  of  the  establishment.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  it  would  become  im- 
moral for  a  Protestant  father  to  give  his 
children  the  benefit  of  this  instruction,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward an  indiscriminate  system  of  education, 
we  imply  that  it  is  to  be  a  course  of  in- 
struction not  in  the  principles  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  state  of  things  in  that  respect  would 
be  at  once  changed.  With  respect  also  to 
your  amount  as  applied  to  your  principle. 
You  say  that  400,000/.  is  too  much  for  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  you  propose 
to  abstract  50,000/.;  but  surely  if  you 
cannot  maintain  the  maintenance  of  that 
Church  upon  the  grounds  of  morality  and 
reason,  do  vou  think  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  will  be  satisfied  with  an  eighth 
only  of  these  revenues }  The  principle  of 
the  noble  Lord  is  at  once  fatal  to  the  Es. 
tablishment,  whilst  it  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  purchasing  even  present  peace. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  think  that 
the  present  poi^ition  of  tlie  Church  of  Ire- 
land is  better  than  it  would  be  by  accepting 
any  such  composition.  The  noble  Lord 
says  that  the  question  now  before  us  is  a 
question  between  two  distinct  principles 
of  Government.  I  am  ready,  with  the 
noble  Lord,  to  come  forward  to  give  all 
civil  privileges  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
provided  we  can  do  so,  still  adhering  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Established  Church.  This  was  tlie 
condition  upon  which  I  agreed  to,  and  the 
people  of  England  allowed  of,  the  Roman 
Calnolic  Relief  Bill ;  and  unless  we  now 
have  satisfaction  on  this  head  —  namely, 
the  security  of  the  Church  of  Ireland— we 


shall  prefer  the  satisfiiction  of  awaiting  the 
devolution  of  the  new  powers  which  may 
be  directed  to  undermine  its  strength,  to  vo- 
luntarilv  giving  up  an  eighth  of  its  revenues 
to  be  diverted  to  purposes  foreign  to  its 
objects.  With  reference  to  education,  I 
should  like,  I  must  confess,  to  see  the 
country  so  circumstanced  as  to  allow  of  a 
system  of  education  being  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Establishment,  [/a  vgA/er]] 
Hon.  Members  who  laugh  at  this  observa- 
tion can  surely  not  rightly  apprehend  its 
import,  I  said,  that  Ishould  like  to  sec 
the  country  so  circumstanced  as  to  allow 
of  that  principle  of  administering  instruc- 
tion ;  but  I  am  too  well  aware  that  that 
cannot  be  the  case  in  Ireland  if  any  doc- 
trines of  the  Established,  or  if  any  section 
of  dissent,  are  made  a  sine  qud  non  in  the 
room  of  instruction.  I  am  perfectly  ready 
however,  to  allow  of  instruction  being  pro- 
vided for  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
on  ^neral  subjects;  for  I  conceive  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  better 
consulted  by  giving  them  education  than 
by  keeping  them  ignorant.  Hie  alterna* 
tive,  therefore,  is  not  between  a  course  of 
Protestant  education  or  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion, but  a  third  course  is  open  to  us  of 
general  moral  education,  which  I  should 
willingly  adopt.  I  certainly  prefer  a 
general  course  of  instruction  of  this  kind ; 
and  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  state  ate 
concerned  in  it,  I  should  not  object  to 
allow  the  grant  of  any  sum  of  money 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  And  here,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
real  difiPerence  of  opinion  between  me  and 
the  noble  Lord.  It  is  just  as  well  that 
this  instruction  should  be  paid  for  direct 
and  at  once  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
as  by  the  complicated  machinery  of  your 
sixth  resolution,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  mere 
delusion.  Whilst  I  object  at  all  to  the 
principle  of  alienating  the  funds  of  the 
Church  from  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes 
I  still  more  strongly  object  to  applying 
such  alienated  funds  to  a  course  of  educa- 
tion from  which  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tant faith  are  excluded.  The  principles 
on  which  I  object  to  this  mode  of  appro- 
priation are  these.  By  this  measure  no 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at : 
it  will  alienate  a  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  passing  such  a 
measure  as  this  you  would  be  abandoning 
your  duty  as  a  Protestant  Legislature,  by 
allowing  a  principle  which  will  in  itself 
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nnderaine  the  Protestant  Church,  or  at 
least  gire  the  meaDS,  hy  future  agitation 
and  discontent,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
ruin.  Upon  these  grounds^  therefore^  I 
give  my  cordial  support  to  the  amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  in  order  to  show  my 
consistent  maintenance  of  a  principle  which 
I  ever  defended  in  office,  ana  which  I  still 
adhere  to  in  opposition. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  disadvantage  of  rising  to  address 
the  House  at  so  late  an  hour  on  the  second 
night  of  an  adjourned  debate  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
to  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
whom  all  admitted  to  be  the  leader  in  point 
of  ability  and  elocution,  as  he  was  the 
leader  in  station,  of  the  great  party  of  the 
Opposition.  He  felt,  however,  that  as  the 
question  upon  which  the  House  had  to  de- 
cide, when  disencumbered  of  the  ex- 
traneous circumstances  pressed  into  the 
service — by  no  speaker  with  more  profusion 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself — was 
a  very  simple  one,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  occupy  their  attention  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  that,  confining  him- 
self to  the  resd  merits  of  the  particular 
point  at  issue,  a  plain,  easy,  and  simple 
duty  awaited  him.  No  one  could  more 
regret  than  he  did  that  either  angry  feeling, 
or  party  bias  should  have  been  introduced 
into  the  present  debate.  But  who  was 
responsible  for  its  introduction  ?  What  had 
led  to  it  ?  Why,  he  took  it,  on  the  showing 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  for  he 
could  require  no  stronger  authority  than 
that  whidi  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  words 
afforded.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  admitted 
that  the  proposition  which  had  been  made 
was  one  in  which,  he  well  knew,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  be  expected 
to  acquiesce.  Why,  then,  had  it  been  in- 
troduced at  the  present  moment  ?  If  the 
resolutions  on  the  table,  had  involved  the 
question  of  appropriation,  he  should  not  have 
quarrelled  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for 
saying  to  the  House,  *'  Betbre  you  discuss 
those  resolutions,  I  will  have  you  discuss 
the  resolutions  of  appropriation  which  they 
include.*'  But  how  stood  the  case  ?  Did 
the  resolutions  of  his  noble  Friend  contain 
the  principle  of  appropriation  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  say  he  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  they  ^d  or  not  ;  but  he 
defied  any  man,  who  came  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  the  smallest  practical 
knowledge,  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
point.  If  there  had  been  doubt  on  the 
subject,  why  did  not  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
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Member  for  North  Devon,  or  some*  other 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  rise  in  his  place 
and  seek  information  from  the  Government 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  their  intention 
to  include  the  question  of  appropriation  in 
their  resolutions  ?  No,  that  course  would 
not  have  suited  the  designs  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  They  well  knew  that 
what  was  wanted  was  a  trial  of  strength  on 
the  matter — they  came  to  it,  and  he  for  one 
thanked  them  for  thus  giving  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  matter. 
He  regretted  the  course  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Opposition  }  but  on  higher 
and  better  grounds  than  any  party  discus- 
sion or  party  division,  and  it  was  because  he 
saw  the  effect  of  it  was  to  deprive  the  Go- 
vernment of  all  chance  of  settling  the 
question  by  an  amicable  discussion,  in  order 
to  obtain  for  the  Gentlemen  opposite  a 
party  vote*  He  would  put  an  analogous 
case  connected  with  another  subject  of  con- 
flict between  them  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— ^he  meant  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion measure  ;  and,  suppose  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  carried  a  resolution  de- 
daringthe  inexpediency  of  establishing  Mu- 
nicipal corporations  in  Ireland,  and  that 
their  existence  was  dangerous  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  had  afterwards  come 
forward  most  generously  to  assist  the 
Government  in  a  measure  respecting  the 
Municipal  Corporations,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  would 
have  been  just,  generous,  wise,  or  states- 
manlike, for  the  Government  to  say  to  him 
they  would  not  take  his  measure,  but  that 
he  must  first  rescind  his  resolutions,  humble 
himself  in  the  dust,  lose  his  character  as  a 
public  man,  and  degrade  himself  in  the 
face  of  the  country  ?  He  would  put  this  as 
an  analogous  case.  It  was  the  same,  except 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fortunately 
had  not  carried  his  resolution,  but  the 
Government  had  had  the  benefit  of  carrying 
theirs.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  one  observation  which  he  had 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  which  was 
perfectly  correct.  He  had  then  said 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  direct  and  more  manly  to 
move  that  the  resolution  be  rescinded, 
because  the  bill  on  the  table  at  that  time 
involved  the  appropriation  clause ;  and  if 
the  present  resolutions  had  involved  that 
clause  too,  he  should  not  have  objected  to 
the  amendment  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  proposed.  But  as  it  did  not  involve  that 
principle,  this  motion  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  trying  party 
2X      . 
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strength.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  them  the  historj  of  the  caae^  and  had 
endeavoured  to  show  to  the  House,  that 
since  the  year  18«S5  the  impediment  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Question  had 
been  the  appropriation  clause.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  neglected  to 
mention  what  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  House,  how. 
ever,  would  not  fail  to  remember  what 
took  place  with  reference  to  that  question 
in  that  year.  A  bill  had  been  framed  in 
1834  for  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  which  did  not  contain  an  ap- 
propriation clause ;  and  yet  the  very  party 
who  now  in  supporting  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  professing  to  ground  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
offered  by  Gbvemment  solely  on  the  pre- 
sence of  that  principle^  were  the  very  same 
party  who  in  1884  rejected  that  measure 
on  other  grounds,  although  it  did  not 
contain  the  obnoxious  principle.  The  bill 
was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Melbourne^  and  yet  now  the  suggestion 
was,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  did 
not  sufficiently  exert  themselves  to  carry  it. 
But  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
measure  on  which  the  Government  put  forth 
the  whole  of  its  strength,  it  was  the  measure 
of  1834.  Hon.  Members  had  used  the 
words,  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  adopted  the  expressions,  for 
which  ha  begged  to  thank  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  appropriation  clause 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it  was  got  up  for 
the  purpose  merely  of  effecting  a  change  of 
Government.  This  he  denied.  But,  sup- 
posing it  was  so,  did  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site think  there  was  anything  more  politi- 
cally dishonest  in  getting  up,  as  they  called 
it,  a  resolution,  than  in  getting  up  a  motion 
to  rescind  a  resolution  }  But  this  charge 
he  should  show  the  House  from  incontro- 
vertible evidence«*the  evidence  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  was  not  only  not  true, 
but  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
witness  he  should  call  into  court  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warkwickshire,  the 
seconder  of  this  motion,  and  his  evidence 
was  contained  [in  a  letter  written  to  his 
constituents  on  the  12th  of  June,  1884.  In 
that  letter  the  hon.  Baronet  said—''  I  must 
say,  I  think,  that  as  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Irish  Church  has  been 
issued,  and  as  promises  had  been  made  by 
Ministers  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 


make  such  application  would  be  pving  ten« 
fold  security  to  the  Church  Establishment 
in  that  country."  Here  were  the  senti« 
ments  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  come  for« 
ward  as  seconder  of  the  present  motion. 
Yet  now^they  were  told,  that  the  promises 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  referred  in  his 
letter  had  been  made  un  on  occasion  when 
a  "  compact  alliance*'  was  entered  into, 
and  in  order  to  purchase  the  support  of  an 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
who  was  at  that  time  in  direct  hostility  to 
the  Government.  Why  there  never  was 
afforded  by  any  preponderance  of  evidence 
a  more  complete  refutation  of  any  story 
than  this  had  received.  But  he  should  be 
asked  this  question— as  the  resolutions  do 
not  contain  the  principle  of  appropriation, 
why  not  agree  to  rescind  them  ?  Now,  to 
this  he  replied,  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  rescind  those  resolutions  for  two  reasons 
— ^first  because  he  felt  that  such  a  step 
would  involve  debasement  and  loss  of  cha- 
racter on  the  part  of  any  set  of  men  who 
could  take  it;  and  secondly,  because  in 
voting  to  rescind  them  he  should  vote 
against  his  own  firm  conviction  ;  for  he  had 
already  repeatedly  affirmed,  and  he  would 
a|g^in  assert,  the  principle  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  thesurplusfundsof  the  Irish  Church  to 
the  purposes  of  education.  His  opinion  ever 
had  been,  and  was  still,  in  favour  of  that 
great  principle.  But  if  he  could  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  party,  on  the  other 
side,  he  should  be  happy  to  make  such 
concessions  pointed  out  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
as  might  lead  to  a  practical  settlement  of  the 
question,  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 
But  it  was  plainly  one  thing  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  deny  a  proposition  which  he 
thought  to  be  true ;  and  another,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  to  make  all  fair,  and 
just,  and  reasonable  concessions  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  He  would  say,  there- 
fore, that  though  he  thought  the  present 
not  the  best  arrangement  possible,  yet  that 
it  was  the  best  arrangement  which  circum- 
stances would  permit  to  be  made.  But  how 
did  his  noble  friend  propose  that  arrange- 
ment ?  Why,  as  an  experiment ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  its  proving 
effectual,  unless  attended  with  very  general 
assent.  The  noble  Lord,  in  a  most  frank, 
and  he  would  say,  a  most  generous  spirit, 
had  laid  down  a  proposition,  which  he 
hoped,  though  it  somewhat  differed  from 
that  which  he  considered  to  be  best  and 
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say,  tbat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mistook 
entirely  the  position  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment^ if  he  thought  thaty  for  the  sake 
of  any  convenienoe  to  themselves,  they 
would  submit  to  take  a  step  which  could 
not  fail  to  bring  down  upon  them  degrad- 
ation and  disgrace;  but  in  the  eagerness 
which  had  been  shewn  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  to  degrade  and  disgrace  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  the  party  who 
acted  with  them,  those  ban.  Gentleman  had 
come  down,  and  proposed  this  motion  to 
the  House.  With  what  other  conceivable 
object  was  this  motion  put  forward  ?  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  knew  it  was  open  to 
them  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  with  that 
resolution  on  the  journals.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
had  made  use  of  a  phrase,  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  on  a  former  occasion,  which  he 
certainly  thought  was  a  perfectly  right  and 

E roper  phrase,  but  for  which  the  noble  Lord 
od  been  previously  and  often  called  to  ac- 
count since— the  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of 
the  '*  total  extinction  of  tithes  in  Ireland," 
and  the  House  would  recollect  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  noble  Lord  was  told  at 
the  time  it  would  meet  with,  and  upon  re- 
calling that  expression,  and  the  circum- 
stamces  in  which  it  was  made,  how  little 
would  most  men  conceive  that  the  noble 
Lord  could  possibly  be  one  of  those  who 
now  said  to  the  Government,  **  We  will 
not  consent  to  come  to  any  terms  on  this 
the  question  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  until  you 
consent  to  rescind  the  resolutions,  pledging 
you  to  a  certain  line  on  the  subject,  and 
thus  to  degrade  yourselves  for  ever  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The 
noble  Lord  had  put  his  argument  with  the 
clearness  that  belonged  to  him,  into  the 
form  of  a  dilemma,  and  he  therefore  would 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  his  argument  in 
another  dilemma.  Did  their  resolutions 
involve  the  appropriation  principle  or  not  ? 
If  they  did,  he  thought  the  amendment 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  resolutions*  If 
they  did  not,  then  he  thought  the  amend- 
ment was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
was  introduced  for  party  purposes,  and 
only  for  party  purposes.  But  with  regard 
to  another  point,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had  misconceived  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Government,  if  he  thought 
that  they  expected  to  effect  the  tranquiliz- 
ation  of  Ireland,  by  adhering  to  the  appro- 
priation clause:  they  had  expected  to  attain 
that  most  desirable  result  from  the  measure 
which  they  had  brought  forward  for  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  ^form,  from  mutual 


concessions  on  each  side  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  from  a  variety  of  well- 
conceived  measures.  It  was  with  these 
views  that  they  had  heard,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  the  expectations  held  out  by  a 
noble  Duke  in  another  place— expectations 
to  which  they  had  attached  an  interpret- 
ation, which  involved  a  greater  degree  of 
concession  than  it  now  appeared,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  willing  to  admit.  How- 
ever, the  plan  of  Government  was  briefly 
this ;  having  paid  to  the  clergy  the  whole 
amount  of  uicir  income  on  the  one  hand. 
Government  would  receive  the  rent-charge 
on  the  other,  and  this,  which  would  thus 
become  a  part  of  the  established  revenue  of 
the  state,  would  be  applied,  subject  to  the 
necessary  deductions,  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  connected  with  Ire- 
land, fhis  was  their  principle,  and  he 
must  say,  he  felt  it  a  consolation,  that  the 
question  should  be  brought  to  a  direct  is- 
sue ;  he  felt  consolation  too  from  the  de- 
clarations of  hon.  Gentlemen,  even  of  those 
who  were  opposed  altogether  to  the  appro- 
priation principle,  that  they  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  for  rescind- 
ing resolutions  of  1885,  which  affimi  that 
principle  as  totally  distinct  from  a  proposi- 
tion for  reaffirming  those  resolutions.  They 
said,  that  the  motion  was  introduced  for 
the  purposes  of  party,  and  with  what  other 
view  it  could  be  pretended,  with  any  prob- 
ability of  engac^g  conviction,  to  have 
been  brought  forward,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive^  But  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
dealt  fieurly  with  the  observations  of  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  noble  Lord  said,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  body  of  clergy,  in  one 
diocese,  and  grounding  his  remarks  on  the 
terms  of  a  particular  petition  proceeding  f^m 
that  body,  that  it  involved  most  erroneous 
suppositions,  and  fanciful  anticipations  of 
the  operation  of  the  plan  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minbters  had  in  view,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  clergy  in  Ireland ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  never  drawn  any  conclusion  from 
these  persons,  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.  He  had  fhirly,  and  with 
perKct  right,  passed  some  strictures  on  the 
language  of  those  particular  petitioners. 
That  Irish  clergy  were  badly  represented 
by  those  who  put  themselves  prominently 
forward  as  its  supporters.  It  would  be  most 
important  hereafter  to  recollect,  if  no  hope 
of  a  settlement  of  this  question  was  lefl, 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  to  maintain,  that  the 
2X2 
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dergy  were  satisfied  with  their  condition ; 
that  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,  on  their  parts^ 
if  aoy  adjustment  were  made ;  and  if  the 
Government,  from  the  impossibility  of  car. 
rying  any  measure,  should  allow  matters  to 
remain  as  they  are,  the  noble  Lord  must  not 
taunt  them  with  having  deserted  the  clergy, 
but  bear  in  mind,  that  he  himself  declared, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  wished  for 
no  legislation  whatever  on  this  subject. 
He  was  unwilling,  that  that  should  be  the 
solution  of  this  question ;  he  wished  it  to 
be  settled  ;  but  he  asserted,  if  there  was 
no  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  in 
that  House  or  the  other,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  not  recommended  by  himself, 
but  stated  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  wish  to  remain  precisely  as 
they  are  without  any  legislative  interference 
to  disturb  their  condition.  He  was  glad, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  made  this  deck, 
ration,  because  it  might  justify  one  of  the 
alternatives  which  the  course  taken  by  hon. 
Members  opposite  might  force  upon  them. 
They  had  brought  forward  these  resolu- 
tions  in  good  faith  and  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
They  knew  they  should  be  attacked  in  a 
friendly  manner,  no  doubt,  by  such  sup- 
porters as  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
for  their  abandonment  of  the  appropriation 
clauses ;  but  they  were  willing  to  encounter 
such  taunts,  and  much  more  if  they  could 
bring  this  question  to  a  settlement ;  and 
but  for  the  mischievous  motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet — from  whom  of  all  men,  it  most 
surprised  him  that  it  should  come — there 
was  a  chance  of  discussing,  in  an  amicable 
and  friendly  spirit,  that  arrangement  which 
was  now  completely  set  aside.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  anger  and  asperity  were  altogether 
placed  out  of  their  consideration,  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  their  leader,  de- 
clared, that  he  knew  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  was  one  in  which  the 
Government  could  not  acquiesce.  Was 
that  the  way  to  the  amicable  settlement 
which  they  professed  ?  If  they  wished  to 
fight  the  battle  of  principle  on  the  resolu- 
tions, why  not  have  taken  issue  on  them  ? 
But  that  would  not  do,  that  would  not 
answer  the  object,  he  would  not  say  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  T.  Ackland),  for  his 
motives  were,  he  was  sure,  perfectly  pure 
and  unimpeachable,  but  it  would  not 
answer  the  intention  of  those  who  drank 
"  Success  on  Monday".     If  a  course  were 
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a  chance  of  peace,  and  to  shut  out  all  hope 
of  reconciling  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, now  in  so  discordant  and  disunited 
a  condition,  that  course  would  be  no  other 
than  that  adopted  by  the  hon.  Baronet — 
that  which  the  Conservative  party,  as  they 
called  themselves,  pursued.  Conservatives 
of  what?  Of  confusion  and  riot.  He 
said  boldly,  that  be  the  individual  who  he 
may,  or  the  party  what  it  might,  who 
intercepted  and  prevented  the  adjustment 
of  this  question  by  raising  a  party  discussion 
for  party  objects,  on  those  individuals  must 
rest  the  responsibility  of  the  diminution  in 
the  means  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  of 
improving  their  usefulness,  and  or  pro- 
tracting that  disunion  which  had  already 
led  to  such  awful  effects.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  re-argue  the  resolutions  of  1835, 
which  they  were  driven  to  re-affirm  by  the 
indirect  means  taken  to  rescind  them  in  the 
Parliament  of  1838.  It  was  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  had  called  forth 
those  topics  of  disseninon,  most  appropriately 
if  their  object  was  to  prevent  a  just  settle- 
ment of  this  question ;  but  if  they  really 
were  the  friends  of  peace— if  they  were  the 
real  friends  to  that  Church  of  which  they 
assumed  to  be  champions,  the  opposite 
course  was  that  which  they  should  have 
taken.  They  ought  to  have  been  contented 
to  go  into  Committee — ^to  adopt  those  parts 
of  the  Government  plan  of  which  they 
approved,  and  to  reject  those  which  they 
condemned;  but  still  they  should  have 
undertaken  the  Inquiry  in  a  spirit  of  good 
wiU,  peace,  and  candour^  instead  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  discussion  all  the  most 
angry  passions,  all  the  most  formidable  divi« 
sions,  and  doing  what  Mr.  Plunkett  once 
said  in  that  House  was  the  greatest  of  all 
dangers — "  chaining  men  to  opinions  which 
practically  they  were  disposed  to  abandon." 
Well,  had  Gentlemen  opposite  any  great 
triumph  from  that  expression  }  He  had  said 
no  more  than  the  resolutions;  the  Ministers 
were  ready  to  take  the  second  best,  instead 
of  the  best ;  but  they  would  never  be  so 
base  or  false  as  to  put  a  negative  on  their 
own  resolutions,  which  they  believed  in  their 
consciences  to  be  founded  in  nothing  but 
what  was  just.  If  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
had,  on  some  occasion,  said,  "  Abandon 
your  resolutions,  they  have  served  your 
purpose  sufficiently  weU,  and  now  that  you 
have  no  use  for  them,  fiing  them  aside:*' 
would  not  such  a  course,  if  adopted,  have 
exposed  the  Government  to  just  obloquy 
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tbem  made  a  proper  concessioii,  they  would 
found  no  measure  on  their  principle^  and 
would  never  taunt  them  with  bavins  al- 
tered their  opinions,  or  move  any  preUmi- 
nary  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  muni- 
cipal corporations^  being  satisfied  with 
having  secured  a  practical  object,  and  not 
wbhing  to  introduce  into  these  discussions 
the  asperities  and  beats  which  had  charac- 
terised that  debate. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
question-^Ayes  317  ;  Noes  298 :  Ma- 
jority 19. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abercromby,  O.  R. 
Acheson,  Lord 
Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Aglionby,  F, 
Ainsworthy  P. 
Alston,  Rowland 
Andover,  Lord 
Anson,  Colonel 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Archbold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  £.  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Ball,  N. 

Bannennan,  Alex. 
Barnard^  £.G. 
Barron,  H. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J . 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berlceley,  hon.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon«  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blewitty  R.  J. 
Blunty  Sir  C. 
Bodkin,  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I, 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Broiherton,  J. 
Browne^  R,  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bailer,  £. 
Bulwer,  £.  L. 
Basiield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Byng,  G. 
Byog«  0,  S, 


Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J« 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Camac,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish^  hon,  C. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  £,  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  Sir  M.  L. 
Chester,  H. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chichester,  J.  P.  R 
Child ers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  £, 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crompton,  Samuel 
Currie,  Raikes 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dash  wood,  G.  U. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  C.  T. 
Divett,  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Lord 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duodas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas^  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Edwards,  Colonel 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
BlU^i  £, 


Erie,  W. 
Etwall,  Ralph 
Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fenton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergu88on,rt.hon  .R.C. 
Finch, F. 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  R. 
Fiizroy,  Lord  C. 
Fleetwood,  P,  II. 
Fort,  John 
French,  F. 
Gillon,  W.  Dowse 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
G  rattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J. 
Hall,  B. 

Hailyburton,  Lord* 
Hand  ley,  H. 
Ilarland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Lord  A.M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,rt.hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  £• 
Hoskins,  R. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick^  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Humphrey,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Hutton,  R. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D. 
Jervis,  J. 
Jervis,  S. 
Johnson,  General 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  Ct 
Lefevrei  C«  S, 


Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Loch,  J. 

Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  11. 
AI'Leod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
MTaggartj  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  Fox 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  St.  P.J. 
Milton,  Viscount 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  II. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Callaghan,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*ConneIl,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Ferrall,  11.  M. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Falmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 

Pechell,  Captain  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillpots,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  John 
Price,  Sir  Ri 
Protheroe,  £. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Pusey,  P. 
Ramsbotton,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  II. 
RippoDi  Cuthbert 
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lloche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe  Sir  R.  M. 
Rumbold.C.  £. 
Ruodle,  i, 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord 
Russelly  Lord  C. 
8alwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  £.  A, 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Shelbume  Earl 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V, 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W, 
Spiers,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Standishi  C. 
Stanley,  W.  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 
Stewart,  J« 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 

Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  O. 
Strutt,  £. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Serg. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Thomson,  C.  P. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  C. 
Troubnage,  Sir 
Turner^  £. 
Turner,  W. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  Mmor  C* 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  IL 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  II. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Weymss,  Capt. 
Westenra,  H.  R. 
Westenra,  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  L. 
White,  S, 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W\ 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C, 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
WorBley,  Lord 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
WrighUon,W. 

Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 


Lui^fihe  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A' Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Lord 
Alford,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  U. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Ix>rd 
Ashley,  hon,  IL 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Baker,  £. 
Baring,  F, 
Baring,  W.  B. 
3aroeby,  John 


Barrington,  Lord 
Bateson,  Sir  R, 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  Q* 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackboume.  L 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blakemore,  R, 
Blandford,  Marqoess 
Blenerhassett,  A* 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J, 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  Henry 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 


Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Burr,  II.  D. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Calcrafi,  J.  H. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cantalupe,  Lord 
Cartwrigbt,  W.  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chapman,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  II. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  A.  H. 
Cole,  Visct. 
Colquhoun,  J»  C. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Conolly,  £.  M. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 
Copeland,  W.  T. 
Corry,  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darner,  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl 
Davenport,  John 
De  Horsey,  S.  II. 
Dick,  Q. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Dottin,  Abel  Rouse 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon,  W, 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R«  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
EstcourtjT. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Pollett,  Sir  W, 
Forrester,  hon*  G, 


Fox,  G.  L. 
Freshfield,  J. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goddard,  A. 
Godson,  R« 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  Ormsby  J.  R. 
Gore,  Ormsby,  W. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Grant,  hon.  (Jolonel 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Grimston,  hon.  £.  II. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  S. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hawes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J  C 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
HillsborouKh,  Lord 
Ilinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  II. 
Hogg,  J.  Weir 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ilouldsworth,  T. 
Houston,  G. 
Howard,  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
Ingestrie,  Lord 
Ingham,  Lord 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C,- 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jenny n,  Errl  of 
Johnstone,  Hope 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  T. 
Kelly,  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  £• 
Kerr,  D. 
Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W, 
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LaW|  hon.  C* 
Lefroy,  T. 
Liddell,  U.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  ot 
Litton,  £• 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowther,  J.  II. 
Lucas,  £• 
Lygoo,  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  Donald 
Mahon,  Lord 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Manners,  Loid  C. 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell>  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miller,  W.  II. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Moneypenny,T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C,  M.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Viscount 
O'Neil,  General 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Packington,  G.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Colonel  J, 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  G.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Planta,  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollen,  Sir  J. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Lord 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 


Ai^journed 


{May  15} 


Debate, 
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Reid,SirJ.R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
St.  Paul,  II. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  f. 
Shaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  Abel 
Sroyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  U.  C. 
Sugden,  Sir  £. 
Teign mouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomas,  Col.  H. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  Oi 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
VilUers,  Lord 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J, 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,T.C. 
Wilbraham,  H.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmot,SirJ.  £. 
Wodehouse,  £• 
Wood,  Colonel  T, 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndham,  W* 
Wynn,  rl.  hon.  C.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £•  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  SirT.  W. 
Baring,  II.  B. 


I  EUice,  E. 


Fitzpalrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
O'Connor,  Don 
White,  H. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Hope,  J. 


Tollemache,  T.  J. 
Christophers  R.  A, 
Alexander,  Lord 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J. 
Dungannon,  Lord 
Campbell,  Sir  H.  P. 
Cooper,  £.  J. 


Absent. 


Cowper,  W. 
Euston,  Lord 
Feilden,  J. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Jones,  W. 
Heathcote,  Sir  S. 
Heathcote,  G. 
Kinnaird,  A. 
Langton,  Col.  Gore 


Leader,  J.  T. 
Lennox,  Lord  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Long,  Wi 
MacKinnon,  W,  A* 

Martin,  J. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Noel,  W. 
Surrey,  Lord 


For  the  Amendment 
Against  the  Amendment 
Pairs 

Absent        «        .        -        - 
Speaker 
I  Vacant:  St  Ives,  Gloucester 
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The   House  went  into  Committee,  pro 
forma f  and  immediately  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 


WMMWWAMVAWMAv 


Pairs, 


Baring,  F.  T. 
BttUer^  C. 


Conyngham,  Lord  A* 
Dunlop,  J. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday  f  May  16,  1838. 

MiNOT«8.1  Petitions  prMented.  By  Mr.  Hodobs,  lh>m 
Soutiuunpton  and  othar  places,  for  Amendmait  of  tiic 
Poor-law  system.— By  Mr.  Scbolsfisld,  from  tiie  Town 
Council  of  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Dnrarr,  fitom  Ezmouth, 
and  by  Sir  Jambs  Graham,  firoma  placein  Cumberland, 
for  the  Immediate  AboUtion  of  Negro  Slavery.— By  Mr. 
Wallace,  ftom  Ayr,  and  oUier  places,  praying  for  a  re- 
duction of  Postage!  also  from  the  Pressmen  of  Mr. 
Moyes*s  Printing  Establidmient,  in  Castie^treet,  Leioes- 
ter^quare,  against  the  Copyright  BilL— By  Mr.  Hdmb, 
from  Blackroek,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Tithes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ixefamd. 

Small  Debts  (Scotland.)]  Sir  W. 
Rae  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Small  DebU  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  opposed  the  motion.  The 
jurisdiction  at  present  worked  well,  and  he 
was  against  raising  it.  He  objected  also 
to  the  division  of  counties  into  districts, 
because  the  judges  might  then  delegate 
their  power  to  clerks  of  the  courts  and 
others.  It  was  a  prevalent  and  vicious 
practice  for  clerks  of  the  courts  to  be  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  parties.  The  hon. 
Mover  must  know  the  incompetence  of  the 
Scotch  justices  of  the  peace  to  do  the 
duty  which  he  proposed  to  impose  upon 
them.    He  would  move,  as  an  amend- 
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Small  Debts 


{COMMONS} 


(ScolUmdJ. 


ment,  that  the  bill  be  committed  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  witlidrawn. 

House  went  into  committee. 

The  Lord  Adeocate  moved  an  amend- 
Dicnt  on  ibe  second  clause,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  leB*e  the  amount  of  the 
jurisdiction  as  it  at  present  stood  at  51., 
inslead  of  raising  it,  as  proposed  in  the 
bill,  to  8/.  6>.  8(i. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
clause  :— Ayes  60;  Noes  40 :  Majority  20. 

LUl  of  Ike  Ayes. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 

Arbulhnot,  lion.  II.  llerries,  iL  hon.  J.  C. 

Qagge,  W.  Hinde.J.Il. 

Bailey,  J.  Uodgion,  R. 

Baillie,  Colonel  Holmes,  R. 

Itlacksione,  W.  S.  Houiloun,  O. 

Blair,  J.  Hughes,  W.B. 

Boldero,  II.  G.  Jones,  J. 

Broadley,  11.  Lockhart,  A.  M. 

Brownrigg,  ii.  Macke^^le,  T. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  Meyneli.  Caplain 

Chandos,  Marquess  of  Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 

Clerk,  Sir  G.  Nicholl,  J. 

Cole,  Viscount  Parker,  R.  T, 

Dalrymple,  SirA.  Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 

Easlnor,  Viscount  Rollestoo,  L. 

EgerioD,  W.  T.  Round,  C.  O. 

Ellis,  J.  Round,  J. 

Eslcourl,  T.  Sheppard,  T. 

Estcoun,  T.  Sinclair,  Sir  O. 

Paroham,  E.  B.  Somerset,  Lord  G. 

Filiroy,  hon.  H.  Stewart,  j. 

riemiog.J.  Siuart.V. 

Forester,  hon,  G.  Verner,  Colonel 

Gaskell,  J.  M.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Gordon,  hon.  Caplain  Wood,  T. 

Gore,  O.  W.  Wyiin,  n.  hon.  C.  W. 

Graham,  rt,  hon.  Sir  J.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Qrimsdiich,  T. 

Hnrdinge,rt.hn.SirH.  teu.ers. 

Ilawkes,  T.  lUe,  Sir  W. 

Henniker,  Lord  Pringle,  A. 


List  of 
Abercromby,bn.G.R. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Ag  I  ion  by.  Major 
Alston,  R. 
Archbold,  R. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bury,  G.  S. 
Brotlierton,  J. 
Caropbell,  Sir  J. 
Chalmers,  V. 
Collier,  J, 
Courlenay,  P. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Da  vies.  Colonel 
D«nnistouo,  J. 
Duff,  J. 
Elliot,  hOD,  J.  E. 


the  Noes. 
.    Fort,  J. 

Hall,  B. 

Hector,  C.  J. 

Hume,  J. 

Hutton,  R. 

Lister,  E.  C. 

Lushington,  C. 

Macleod,  R. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 

O'Brien,  C. 

Parroti,  J. 

Pechell,  Caplain 

Scholelield,  J. 

Smith,  B. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 

Slewan,J. 

Tbornely,  T. 


Williams,  W. 


Vigors,  N.  A. 

Villiers,C.P. 

Wallace,  R.  tellers. 

Warburton,  H.  Maule,  hon.  F. 

Wemyss,  J.  E.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Clause  agreed  lo> 

Mr.  Wallace  moved,  on  the  third  clause, 
that  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  day 
six  months. 

The  Committee  divided  again  on  the 
original  motion :— Ayes  7.');  Noes  14: 
Majority  61. 

Lul  of  Ike  Ayes. 

AbercTomby,hn.G.R.  Henniker,  Lord 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Hepbume,  Sir  T.  U. 

Alston,  R.  Uinde,  J.  H. 

Arbulhnot,  hon,  H.  Hodgson,  R. 

Archbold,  Robert  Holmes,  W. 

Bagge,  W.  Honslon,  G, 

Bailey,  J.  Hughes,  W.  B. 

Baillie,  Colonel  Jones,  J. 

Barrington,  Viscount  Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Lister,  E.  C. 

Blair,  J.  Lockhart,  A.  M. 

Boldero,  U.  G.  Mackensie,  T. 

Broadley,  U.  Macleod,  R. 

Brotherton,  J.  Maule,  boo.  F. 

Brovrnrigg,  S.  Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 

Burrelt,  Sir  C.  Murray,  it.  ha.  J.  A. 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  J. 

Chandos,  Marquess  of  Parker,  R.  T. 

Cole,  Viscount  Perceval,  hon,  G.  J. 

Courleuay,  P.  Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Rolleslon,  L. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  A.  Round,  G.  G. 

Davies,  Colonel  Round,  J. 

Duff,  J.  Scholefield,  J. 

Eastnor,  Viscount  Sheppanl,  T. 

Egerlon,  W.  T.  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Eslcourl,  T.  Somerset,  Sir  G. 

Esicourt,  T.  Stanley,  E.  J. 

Farnham,  F..  B.  Steward  J. 

Fitiroy,  hon.  H.  Stewart,  J. 

Fleming,  J.  Verner,  Colonel 

Forester,  hon.  G.  Waddinglon,  H.  S. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes  Watburton,  H. 

Gordon,  hon.  Captain  Wood,  T. 

Gore,  O.  Wynn, rt.  bon.  C.  W. 

Graham.Tl.hn.  Sir  J.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Grimsditch,  T.  tellers. 

Hall,  B.  Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Hawkes,  T.  Pringle,  A. 

Lislof  Ike  Noes. 

Aglionby,  Major  Thorneley,  T. 

Chalmers,  P.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Dennisloun,  J.  Villiers,  Charles  P. 

Hector,  C.  J.  Wemyss,  J.  E. 

Hume,  J.  Williams,  W. 
LushiogtoD,  C. 

Parroll,  J.  teu-ebs. 

Pechell,  Captain  Wallace,  R._ 


Smith,  B. 


GilloD,  W.  D, 


1 36 1       Snudl  Debii  f  Scotland  J.      {  M  a  y  1 8  } 

On  clause  18,  f 

Mr.  Chalmers  roofed,  that  it  be  omitted , 

because  he  thought  it  gave  too  great  a 

power  to  the  magistrates  presiding  in  the 

small  courts. 
The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 

motion: — Ayes  55;    Noes  10:   Majority 

45. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 

Abercromby,  bn.  G.  R.  Grimsditcb,  T. 

Alston,  R.  Ilawkes,  T. 

Arbutbnoty  hon.  II.  Hepburn,  Sir  T.  D. 

Bagge,  W.  Houston,  G. 

Darringtoni  V'iscount  Hughes,  W.  B. 

filackstone,  W.  S.  Iluue,  J. 

Blair,  J.  Lister,  £,  C. 

Boldero,  II.  G.  Lockhart,  A.  M. 

Broadley,  H.  Mackenzie,  F. 

Brownrigg,  S.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Campbell,  W.  F.  Macleod,  R. 

Cbandos,  Marquess  of  Maule,  hon.  F. 

Codringtou,  C.  W.  Nicholl,  J. 

Cole,  Viscount  Pakington,  J.  S. 

Courienav,  P.  Parker,  B.  T. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 

Darby,  G.  Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

Da  vies.  Colonel  Richards,  R. 

Duncombe,  hon.  W.  Rolleston,  L. 

Duff,  J.  Round,  C.G. 

Eastnor,  Viscount  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

£stcourt,T.  Smith,  B. 

Estcourt,  T.  Somerset,  Lord  G. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  H.  Wood,  T. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 

Fremanlle,  Sir  T.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Gaskell,  J.  M.  tellers. 

Gordon^  hon.  Captain  Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Graham,  rt  hn.  Sir  J.  Pringle,  A, 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Aglionby,  II.  A.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Aglionby,  Major  Warburton,  IL 

Chalmers,  P.  Wemyss,  J.  E. 
DennistouUy  J. 

Pechell,  Captain  tellers. 

Stewart,  J.  Wallace,  R. 

Thomeley,  T,  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to;  the  House 
resumed ;  and  the  bill,  as  amended^  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


Canada. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Fridafj,  May  18,  1838. 

MiNOTM.]  Petitionf  pioented.  By  Um  Earl  of  Haodino- 
Toir,  trook  two  places  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  againat 
the  ayatem  of  NatSooal  Education  (Irdand).— By  the  Earl 
of  RoDSN,  ftom  places  In  Annagh,  and  tmm  the  Masters 
and  Waidena  of  the  CorporaUon  of  Weareia  of  Dublin, 
try  the  Manittess  of  Clameicabdb,  ftom  the  county  of 
C^way,  and  ftom  the  county  of  Leitiim*  and  try  the 
MarqueM  of  Hmadvowt,  ftam  Cavan,  against  the  Poor 


Woaleyan  Melhodiats  of  Maple  Durhan,  Cokhester,  and 
Tarious  other  places,  and  ftom  the  Gcnciat  Baptla ta  of 
Lombard-street  Chiqid,  London,  by  the  Earl  of  Albb- 
MAELB,  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lanbdownb,  ftom  various  places,  by  the  Duke  of  Clbtb- 
I.AND,  firom  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Durham,  and 
from  a  phue  In  the  county  of  Durham,  by  Lord  Abbbob- 
TON,  ftom  the  Town-council  of  Devonport,  and  ftom  a 
place  in  the  county  of  Ross,  by  Lord  Bbouoham,  ftom 
Glasgow*  Carlisle,  Aberdeen,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Stock- 
port, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Portsmouth,  Derby,  Bath,  Bet- 
tet,  Noith  Shiekis,  and  from  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Fife,  Staflbrd,  Northumberiand,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, York,  Lancaster,  Northampton.  Wotcester,  Nor- 
folk, Somarset,  Hants,  Devon,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon. 
Middlesex,  Ayr,  Banff,  Elgin,  Foiiiur,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  places,  by  the  Marquess  of  Clawricaeob, 
several,  and  by  the  Marquess  of  Butb.  ftom  Luton 
(Bedfordshire),  for  the  immediate  Abolition  of  Negro 
Apprenticesbip.'— By  Lord  Brougham,  sevcnl,  tnm 
places  in  Scotland  and  Yorkahire,  against  additional 
endowments  to  the  Churdi  of  Scotland ;  by  the  Earl  of 
Abbrdbbiv,  ftom  Edinbuigh  and  ftom  another  place  in 
Scotland,  in  fitvour  of  gnnting  Aurther  endowments.r-By 
the  -Earl  of  Kimnodl,  ftom  procurators  of  Perth,  in 
fiivonr  of  the  SheriTs  Court  (Scotland)  BOL— And  by 
Lord  AaHBURToir,  ftom  the  vlGar  and  diurdiwardeu  of 
Wynford,  for  the  better  Obaervonoe  of  the  Sabbath. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Friday f  May  18,  1838. 

Mtnutxs.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Caylsy,  ftom 
Westmoreland,  Whitby,  Ri<^miond,  and  other  placet, 
by  Colonel  Wxymbb,  ftom  varh>us  pboes  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  by  Major  Aqliomby,  from  various  places  in 
Cumberland,  and  by  Mr.  Pbabb,  ftom  a  great  number  of 
places  in  Durham  and  Glocester,  and  by  Colonel  Davixs, 
ftom  Woroerter,  for  the  Abolition  of  N^gro  Apprentice- 
ship.—By  Sir  E.  FiLMBB,  fitmi  the  churdiwankns  of  a 
pariah  In  Kent,  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  Postage.— 
By  Colonel  Wbymss,  twelve,  fttnn  places  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  agidnst  ftirthcr  endowment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Warburton,  ftom  150  London 
solicitors  and  attomlcs,  from  Bridport,  and  ftom  two 
printingoflBoes  in  London,  In  ftvour  of  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  Postage.— By  Colonel  Butlbb,  ftom  a 
place  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  to  be  relieved  ftom  the 
payment  of  Tithes.— By  Sir  E.  HAVsa  ftom  a  place  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  against  the  system  of  education 
in  Irdand.— By  Lord  W.  BtirrrKCK,  ftom  Glasgow,  in 
flavour  of  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  Postage. — By  Sir  R. 
Inous,  ftom  the  Univerrity  at  Oxford,  against  the  pn^ 
podtion  for  leasing  of  Church  lands  and  the  arrangonent 
of  ecclesiastical  duties ;  and  to  the  same  efltet  ftom  the 
dean  and  diaptcr  of  Windsor,  and  ftom  the  dean  and 
diapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minsters—And by  Sir  R.  Pbbl,  four,  ftom  printing* 
ofBoeiin  London^  against  the  Copyright  Bill. 

Canada.]  Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  a  question  which  he  con« 
sidered  one  of  Tery  great  importance.  He 
wished  to  know  the  condition  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  at  this  time,  and  whether 
it  was  civil  law  or  military  law,  that  was 
enforced  there.  He  understood,  that 
persons  had  been  tried  for  high  treason 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  in  Mon-* 
treal  and  in  Upper  Canada,  and  yet  it  was 
stated,  that  military  law  was  still  existing 
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were  any  objection  to  there  being  laid  on 
the  table,  copies  of  the  instructions  given 
to  Sir  George  Arthur  on  his  proceeding  to 
Canada,  as  by  a  document  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  it  appeared,  that  on  the  12th 
of  last  month,  since  the  arrival  of  that 
officer^  two  persons  had  been  executed  for 
treason  ;  that  six  others  had  been  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  24th,  and  four  others 
on  the  27th.  He  had  also  seen  a  letter 
in  The  Times,  which  statedi  that  since  the 
execution  of  the  two  men,  a  petition  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Executive  Council  to 
stay  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the 
other  cases,  and,  that  Sir  George  Arthur, 
with  a  spirit  of  mercy  which  was  essential 
to  good  government,  had  been  plensed  to 
ffrant  the  prayer  of  it.  He  wished  to 
know  what  the  state  of  those  unfortunate 
provinces  was,  as  far  as  the  noble  Lord 
felt  himself  justified  in  communicating  it. 

Lord  /.  Russell  did  not  know,  that  he 
could  give  precise  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. As  to  the  state  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  he  could  say,  that  there 
had  been  certain  acts  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canaaa  prescribing  cer- 
tain modes  of  trial,  according  to  which 
persons  charged  with  treason  were  to  be 
tried,  but  there  had  not  been  received  at 
the  Colonial-office  copies  of  those  acts. 
There  had,  however,  been  received  des- 
patches from  Sir  George  Arthur,  stating, 
that  two  persons  had  been  tried  for  high 
treason  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but 
he  had  received  no  intimation  of  their 
having  been  executed.  As  to  the  other 
cases,  he  believed,  they  rested  only  on 
rumour.  The  instructions,  that  had  been 
issued  to  Sir  George  Arthur  were  con- 
formable to  what  he  had  stated  in  the 
House,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
duce them. 

Mr.  Hume  asked  whether  or  not  the 
men  had  been  tried  by  an  ex  post  facto 
law? 

Sir  O,  Grey  said,  that  no  despatches 
had  yet  been  received  as  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  what  he  wished  to 
know  was,  whether  military  or  civil  law 
was  the  law  enforced  ? 

Lord  /.  Russell  said,  that  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  had  been  placed  under 
military  law  by  Lord  Gosford,  and,  that 
Sir  J.  Colborne,  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, had  continued  it.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  had  since  been  re- 


Mr.  Macleafi  said,  he  did  not  clearly 
understand  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  whether  he  objected  to  laying 
on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 
Sir  George  Arthur. 

Lord  •/.  Russell  had  no  objection  to 
their  being  produced. 

Mr.  Maclean  had  understood  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  to 
apply  generally  to  the  instructions  with 
reference  to  Canada ;  and  the  question 
which  he  wished  now  to  put  was,  whether 
as  Lord  Durham  had  sailed,  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received? 

Lord  J.  Russell  could  not  consent  to  it. 

Tithes  and  Corporations  (Ire- 
land).] Sir  F.  Burdett  wished  to  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  would 
proceed  on  Monday  with  the  Irish  tithe 
resolutions  ? 

Lord  J,  Russell  would  merely  state  the 
course  he  meant  to  pursue  without  making 
any  comment,  reserving  to  himself  the 
power  of  making  afterwards  any  expla- 
nation that  might  be  necessary.  The 
course  he  meant  to  adopt  was  this—not  to 
bring  forward  the  committee  on  Irish  tithes 
on  Monday,  but  to  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of 
Ireland  Bill.  In  stating,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  take  the  Irish  tithes  on  Monday, 
he  had  no  intention  to  abandon  the  propo- 
sition of  going  into  committee  on  this 
question,  but  only  to  postpone  it  until  the 
Monday  following,  and  if  the  Committee 
on  the  municipal  corporations  had  not 
finished  by  that  day,  he  proposed  to  go 
into  the  committee  on  the  Irish  tithes,  and 
to  propose  only  one  resolution,  for  chang- 
ing the  tithe  composition  now  paid,  into 
a  rent*charge,  payable  by  the  iirst  owners 
of  the  inheritance.  If  that  resolution 
were  agreed  to,  he  should  move,  that  it  be 
reprinted,  and  that  that  alone  would  form 
the  basis  of  a  measure  which  he  proposed 
to  bring  forward,  except  as  to  the  arrears 
of  the  1,000,000/.,  which  had  not  yet 
been  paid. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  any  announce, 
ment  on  this  subject  was  of  importance  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  he  imperfectly  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
position. He  did  not  ask  the  noble  Lord 
to  give  him  any  more  detailed  explanation 
but  the  noble  Lord  must  feel,  that  it  was 
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taken  place,  to  take  any  satisfactory 
course  on  any  one  of  these  matters  with- 
out a  previous  consultation  with  those 
Members  who  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nions as  himself.  The  noble  Lord  now, 
for  the  first  time,  said  he  intended  to 
reverse  the  order  of  their  proceedings, 
and  should  take  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations first.  The  noble  Lord  was  per- 
fectly master  of  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue ;  but  he  trusted,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  permit  a  sufficient  interval  to 
elapse  to  allow  an  opportunity  of  delibera- 
tion for  those  with  whom  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
acted.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  postpone  entering^  into 
committee  on  the  Municipal  Corporations 
bill  at  least  until  Friday  next,  so  that  he 
and  those  acting  with  him,  might  have 
time  for  deliberation. 

Lord  J,  Russell  said,  that  of  course  a 
request  of  this  kind,  as  to  a  delay  of  three 
or  four  days  for  consideration,  was  one 
which  he  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
refuse.  He  would  not,  therefore,  propose 
to  go  into  committee  on  Monday,  but 
postpone  it  until  Friday,  reversing,  there- 
fore, the  order  by  not  going  into  the  Irish 
Tithes  on  Monday,  and  by  bringing  forward 
the  Municipal  Corporations  first.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  did  not 
clearly  understand  what  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  stated.  What  he  had  stated  was 
this — that  after  the  House  had  gone 
through  committee  on  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations,  that  then  he  purposed  not  to 
defer  or  postpone  any  consideration  as  to 
Tithes,  but  to  propose  a  measure  solely 
consisting  in  this — that  the  tithe  compo- 
sition at  present  existing  should  be  changed 
into  a  rent  charge.  He  did  not  yet  know 
whether  the  particular  amount  would  be 
stated  in  the  resolution. 

Sir  R,  Peel :  Then  I  understand,  that 
the  measure  will  be  limited  to  the  con- 
version of  tithe  composition  into  a  rent 
charge,  and  be  dJsen  cumberedof  the 
redemption  clause?  [Lord  /.  Russell: 
Yes].  He  would  meet,  that  concession  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  made, 
and  should  reserve  to  himself  an  unfet- 
tered course  on  Friday.  He  had  proposed 
a  delay  only  for  deliberation,  but  if  he 
took  a  course  on  Friday  which  required  a 
full  attendance  of  the  House,  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  give  due  notice  to 
the  noble  Lord  of  his  intention,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  unfair  advantage. 


The  BiTDOET.l    The  House    resolved 
into  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must, 
he  said,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  crave 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  state, 
ment  he  was  about  to  make,  promising  to 
be  as  brief  as  circumstances  would  permit — 
as  clear  as  the  subject  and  his  intellect 
would  enable  him  to  be — and  undoubtedly 
as  sincere  as  he  ought  to  be  in  dealing  with 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  There 
was  no  Gentleman  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  who  must  not  be  aware,  from 
the  papers  laid  before  the  House,  what  were 
the  prospects  of  the  present  year,  and  what 
had  been  the  state  of  the  puUic  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  last  year.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  state  to  create  any  degree 
of  permanent  apprehension,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  undoubtedly  much 
which  must  be  for  the  time  a  matter  of 
regret.  The  past  year  had  been,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  knew,  a  year  of  increased 
expenditure  and  diminished  receipt,  and 
the  result  was  that  which  appeared  on  the 
balance-sheet — viz.,  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency at  the  present  moment  in  the  public 
revenue  as  compared  to  the  expenditure. 
It  was  curious,  that  the  studious  man, 
thinking  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  in  his 
closet,  sometimes  anticipated,  by  means  of 
his  theoretical  calculations,  that  result 
which  was  afterwards  made  manifest  by  the 
production  of  the  public  accounts.  In  a 
book  lately  published,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  possible  authority,  Mr. 
Tooke,  there  appeared  so  perfect  and 
accurate  a  description  not  only  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  revenue  and  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  but  also  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  that  state,  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  he 
would  read  the  passage.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  read  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Tooke's  book  on  prices,  vol.  ii.,  page 
278:— 

''  The  revenue  has  experienced  a  falling-off 
in  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding. But,  independently  of  the  operations 
of  the  tea  duties,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year  was  an 
inflated  one.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  a  period 
of  speculation  must  be  attended  with  an 
increase  of  revenue ;  for,  not  to  mention  the 
operation  of  over-trading,  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  when  prices  have  been  rising  for  some 
time,  the  tendeucy  to  anticipations  of  a  further 
advance,  in  other  words  to  speculation,  extends 
itself  to  retail  dealers,  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  induced  to  enlarge  their 
stock.    This  causes  entries  for  consumption, 
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and  consequent  payment  of  duties,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  continuance  of  ihe  increasing 
ratio  of  demand.  Such  was  probably  Uie  case 
in  1835-6.  When,  however,  the  event  proves 
that  the  demand  for  actual  consumption  does 
not  equal  the  exaggerated  expectation,  the 
dealers  are  disposed  to  run  off  their  old  stock 
before  they  make  fresh  purchases ;  and  the 
difference  between  a  disposition  and  an  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  dealers,  as  well  retail 
as  wholesale,  and  of  manufacturers  to  get  into 
stock,  or  in  other  words,  the  difference  between 
an  anticipation  and  postponement  of  demand, 
is  very  great,  not  only  upon  prices,  but  also 
upon  the  revenue.'* 

He  could  assure  the  Committee,  that  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  passage  he  had 
read,  which,  on  general  reasoning,  were 
considered  as  likely  to  take  place,  might  be 
shown,  hy  a  comparison  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  to  have  actually  occurred*  It 
appeared,  that  at  the  period  before  the 
commercial  pressure  was  felt,  there  was 
every  tendency  to  increased  receipts  in  the 
revenue,  as  there  was  at  the  present 
moment  a  tendency  the  other  way,  because 
it  was  obvious  to  every  Gentleman,  that  the 
operations  of  the  revenue  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  they  succeeded  the  general 
action  on  prices;  and  this  phenomenon 
was  often  exhibited,  that  there  would  be  a 
period  of  increased  revenue  contempo* 
raneously  with  commercial  pressure,  and  a 
deficient  revenue  when  prices  were  rising. 
The  commercial  crisis  through  which  the 
country  had  lately  gone,  and  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  state  of  the  revenue,  had 
not  led  to  the  same  calamities  as  those  ex. 
hibited  in  1825;  and,  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  its  mitigated  effect  might  he  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  great  augmentation 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  from  greater 
preparation  in  meeting  the  pressure,  and 
from  the  country  being  in  possession  of 
more  wealth  and  more  capital.  There  had 
been,  too,  a  succession  of  years  of  greater 
prosperity  than  known  before  in  the 
memory  of  man.  Taking  the  period  from 
the  year  1830  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  commercial  pressure,  there  never  had 
been  a  period  of  greater  or  more  invariable 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  trading 
interest  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
pressure  $  and  it  was  also  to  be  recollected^ 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
difficulties  there  had  been  a  vast  deal  of 
speculation  afloat,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  had  been  invested  in  railroads, 
foreifirn  stocks,  and  other  securities.  Never- 


resources  of  the  country,  that  even  when 
the  crisis  came,  the  country  was  ahle  to 
bear  up  against  it  with  infinitely  greater 
strength,  and  to  meet  the  pressure  with 
much  less  suffering,  than  in  1 825.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  midst  of  all  difficulties, 
there  was  this  consolatory  circumstance — 
that  there  had  not  happened,  as  in  1825,  a 
suspension  of  pa3mients  by  seventy  or 
eighty  banks,  and  extensive  failures  in  the 
commercial  world.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  undervalue  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  amount  of  the  late 
commercial  embarrassment,  and  the  effiscts 
it  had  produced  on  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country ;  nevertheless,  he 
said,  that  the  result  of  the  trial  to  which 
the  trade  and  commerce  had  been  subjected, 
proved,  that  there  had  been  an  addition  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  —  a  circumstance  which  must 
afford  general  satisfaction  and  ground  of 
future  hope.  But,  admitting  that  the 
pressure  was  great,  as  indeed  appeared 
from  its  effect  on  the  revenue,  still  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  calculated  to  create  much 
alarm -^vi^.,  the  course  of  the  exchanges, 
and  the  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England 
for  treasure.  The  existence  of  the  pres- 
sure had  been  made  manifest  in  another, 
and  not  unimportant,  way :  there  had 
been  a  considerably  increased  demand  of 
money  from  the  saving  banks  of  the 
country :  the  halance  was  turned  at  that 
period,  and  in  place  of  the  receipts 
increasinff,  the  amount  of  the  money  drawn 
out  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  deposits.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
things,  but  he  now  had  a  right  to  say,  that 
the  prospect  was  improving.  And  not 
only  that,  that  those  very  experiments  to 
which  he  had  referred  as  marking  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  would  now 
lead  to  the  inference  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site kind.  He  had  dwelt  on  these  con* 
siderations  because  it  was  material,  that 
the  Committee  should  accompany  him 
throughout  his  statement,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  his  hypothesis  was 
or  was  not  correct,  that  the  present  de- 
pressed state  of  the  revenue  had  either 
diminished  or  ceased,  and  that  it  was  not 
connected  with  causes  of  a  permanent 
character.  In  Hke  manner,  when  he  came 
to  deal  with  the  expenditure,  and  showed 
an  increase  on  that  head,  it  would  be  for 
the  Committee  to  determine,  whether  it 
would  be  risht  to  consider  that  increase  of 
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shorty  to  sayt  whether  the  two  disadvan- 
tages with  which  they  had  at  present  to 
contend — diminbhed  receipt  and  increased 
expenditure  —  were  permanent  in  their 
character^  or  only  temporary  and  transitory, 
as  he  contended.  The  operation  of  the 
commercial  crisis,  which  had  been  attended 
by  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  our 
manufactures  and  exports^  had  of  course 
shown  itself  in  the  diminished  receipts  for 
the  year.  Taking  the  actual  amount  of 
the  income,  omittinff  from  the  account  the 
Bank  balances,  and  other  items  not  so 
materially  connected  with  the  actual 
income  of  the  country,  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  year  1 836-7  the  receipt  was  48,340,000/.; 
and  in  1837-8  the  receipt  was  45,880,000/.; 
showing  a  difference  between  the  two  years 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  2,532,000/.  Un- 
doubtedly that,  in  the  first  instance, 
appeared  a  most  alarming  diminution ;  and 
if  the  Ministers  considered  it  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  their  duty  either  to  see  whether  the 
expenditure  could  be  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  meet  the  diminution  of 
income,  or  else  to  make  a  proposition  which 
would  add  to  the  burdens  ox  the  country. 
He,  however,  trusted,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Committee,  that 
the  diminution  of  income  was  not  of  a  per- 
manent character,  and  could  not  inspire  any 
well-founded  alarm.  Before  he  went  into 
an  analysis  of  the  income,  he  wished  'to 
make  some  observations  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  He  had  already  stated, 
that  the  present  year  was  one  of  di- 
minished income  and  increased  expendi- 
ture ;  and  he  hoped,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  to  provide  for  the  whole 
of  the  interest  on  the  West-Indian  loan, 
amounting  to  750,000/.,  which  had  been 
paid  without  the  imposition  of  a  single 
additional  tax.  This  circumstance  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  expenditure  of 
the  past  and  the  previous  year.  There 
had  also  been  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  an  increase  of  expenditure  connected 
with  Canada.  A  right  hon.  Friend  of  his  on 
the  opposite  benches  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had 
on  a  former  occasion  asked  the  Government 
to  give  some  information  on  this  point; 
but  it  was  then  out  of  his  power  to  give 
a  precise  answer,  and  even  at  the  present 
moment   he    was    not  able  to  state  the 


Gentlemen  might  see,  upon  the  estimate 
of  the  present  year;  besides  which  there 
was  an  increase  of  expenditure  from 
Canada,  which  showed  itself  in  draughts 
on  the  Treasury  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
missariat. The  bills  which  had  been  drawn 
fell  due  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  May,  and  June,  for  the 
service  of  the  provinces,  and  amounted  to 
467,546/. ;  and  there  were  further  out- 
standing bills  amounting  to  6,260/.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  when 
the  last  advices  were  received.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  was  a  sum  to  be  repaid  to 
the  commissariat  from  the  Canadian  trea- 
sury, amounting  to  100,000/.,  and  a  further 
sum  of  108,000/.  remitted  in  dollars  from 
Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz,  making  a  total 
amount  of  681,000/.  to  be  provided  for 
on  account  of  Canada.  He  was  merely 
stating  facts,  and  he  should  ill  discharge 
his  duty  if  he  were  to  be  led  astray  into 
the  discussion  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  Canada.  He 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
the  whole  of  the  sum  he  had  mentioned 
had  been  expended ;  of  course  it  had  not, 
because  the  military  chests  were  recruited 
to  a  considerable  excess  over  the  ordinary 
provision  made  for  the  Canadian  expendi- 
ture. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
having  asked  what  proportion  the  present 
draughts  on  the  Home  Government  bore 
to  the  amount  of  draughts  in  ordinary 
years,  he  would  endeavour  to  give  some 
information  on  that  point.  The  average 
expenditure  for  Canada  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  amounted  to 
205,000/.,  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
draughts  for  the  months  he  had  just 
mentioned  (681,000/.)  might  be  compared 
with  the  average  annuu  expenditure  of 
205,000/.  But  the  Committee  would 
bear  in  mind  that  now  a  much  larger 
provision  was  made;  in  the  first  place, 
our  military  chest  was  necessarily  much 
better  supplied,  and  in  the  next  our  com- 
missariat must  have  greater  resources  at 
command  in  proportion  as  the  force  in 
Canada  was  augmented.  He  did  not 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  proportion  would  be  as  205,000/. 
for  the  whole  year,  and  681,000/.  for  six 
months.  He  did  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a  just  ratio.  He  was  not  able  to  state 
with  any  accuracy  the  exact  condition  of 
the  expenditure,  because,  as  he  had  on  a 
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felt  of  arming  irregular  troops,  and  esta- 
blishing an  irregular  commissariat,  but 
there  had  been  since  organized  by  Sir  J. 
Colborne  a  regular  commissariat,  and  a 
board  of  officers  formed,  which  was  charged 
to  investigate  the  whole  of  the  accounts, 
and  he  hoped  before  the  Sessions  termin- 
ated he  should  be  in  possession  of  more 
potdtive  information  on  the  subject.  Tlie 
Committee  ought  also  to  take  into  account 
that  there  was  among  the  payments  of  the 
year  an  additional  charge  of  200,000/., 
which  arose  quite  unexpectedly.  The 
Committee  was  aware  that  he  had  altered 
the  time  for  the  exchange  of  Exchequer- 
bills.  On  grounds  which  he  had  explained 
to  the  House,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  the  exchange  of  Exchequer- hills 
fixed  for  a  period  when  Parliament  was 
sitting.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  September  exchange  of  Exchequer-bills 
took  place  in  1836,  when  12,000,000/. 
were  to  be  at  once  provided  for,  proved 
to  him  that  it  was  not  safe  that  a  consider- 
able exchange  of  Exchequer ^bills  should 
take  place  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting. 
The  effect  of  the  alteration  had  been  to  cast 
on  the  expenditure  of  last  year  the  sum  of 
200,000/.,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  been  paid  until  the 
June  exchange ;  therefore,  they  had  not  only 
the  extra  charges  with  respect  to  Canada, 
but  also  a  charge  of  200,000/.  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  current  year,  and 
which  they  had,  in  point  of  fact,  paid  by 
anticipation.  There  was  a  third  ground 
of  increased  expenditure  with  which  the 
Committee  was  familiar — he  alluded  to  the 
increased  charge  of  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills,  which  on  the  six  quarters  which  had 
elapsed  amounted  to  39^,000/.  The  effect 
of  the  rise  in  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills  comparing  the  amount  paid  with  what 
would  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ije/. 
a-day,  amounted  to  39(5,000/.  Without 
anticipating  a  discussion  which  might  arise 
on  the  motions  given  notice  of  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Coventry  and  Kilkenny,  he 
might  say  shortly,  that  he  did  not,  on 
reflection,  in  any  degree  regret  the  rise 
of  the  interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  that  rise  took 
place.  He  should  endeavour  to  defend  the 
step  he  took  when  it  should  be  impugned ; 
but  when  it  was  considered  that  he  gave  an 
explanation  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the 
interest  of  Exchequer -biil^  in  the  budget 
statement  of  last  year,  and  that  it  provoked 


terest  was  made  had  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  answered,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men should  besin  to  attack  a  measure  in 
which  they  before  seemed  to  acquiesce. 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  appeared  to  think 
that  they  could  meet  the  whole  question 
by  saying,  *'  You  are  paying  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent,  for  the  money  which  you 
obtain  upon  public  securities,  when  plenty 
of  money  can  be  had  in  the  city  at  two 
per  cent,  interest  upon  private  security  ;" 
and  thence  they  inferred,  as  public  security 
was  better  than  private  security,  that  if 
money  could  be  obtained  at  two  per  cent, 
upon  the  latter,  the  Government  ought  to 
obtain  its  loans  upon  Exchequer-bills,  not 
at  three  per  cent.,  but  at  a  lower  rate  than 
two  per  cent.  He  would  leave  it  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  to  work  out  that  proposition.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  knew  very  well  that  3/.  6s, 
was  the  rate  of  interest  at  present  paid  upon 
Consols,  and  he  must  also  know  very  well 
that  if  the  general  rate  of  interest  upon 
money  in  the  city  did  not  exceed  two  per 
cent-,  the  price  of  money,  as  represented 
by  Consols,  would  not  be  at  the  rate  he 
had  mentioned.  But  for  any  Gentleman 
to  say,  that  the  general  value  of  money  in 
the  city  for  permanent  investments  did  not 
exceed  two  per  cent.,  exhibited  a  rashness 
of  assertion  that  he  had  never  heard  ex- 
ceeded in  that  House.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  diow,  that  the  present  year  was 
one  of  increased  expenditure  and  dimi- 
nished income  $  and  he  had  stated  the 
grounds  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  led  to 
those  two  results.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  compare  his  estimate  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  past  year  with  the 
actual  result.  He  would  begin  by  con- 
fessing, that  his  anticipation  shad  been  dis- 
appointed. The  estimate  which  he  made 
for  the  revenue  of  the  current  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  1838,  amounted  to 
47>240,000/. ;  the  actual  income  of  the 
year  had  been  only  46,090,000/.  The  es- 
timate of  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1838,  was 
46,873,000/. ;  the  actual  expenditure  had 
been  47,519,000/.  so  that  the  deficiency 
which  at  present  existed  was  1,428,000/. 
But  there  was  another  comiparison  which 
he  had  a  right  to  institute  in  order  that 
the  real  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  fully  understood.  He  had 
made  an  estimate  of  the  income  of  the 
year  preceding,  as  well  as  the  year  follow- 
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counterbalancing  tbe  deficiency  upon  the 
other.  He  therefore  wished  the  House  to 
consider  how  the  income  of  the  two  years 
stood  as  compared  with  his  estimate.  [Mr. 
Hume:  How  is  the  calculation  made?^ 
The  deficiency  was  arrived  at  by  deduct- 
ing the  46^090,000/.  the  actual  income, 
from  47.519>000/.,  the  actual  expenditure, 
which  left  a  deficiency  in  round  numbers 
of  1,428,000/.  But  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  comparison  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  two 
years  1836  and  1837.  The  total  estimated 
amount  of  income  was  9^,220,0001.  for 
the  two  years,  the  actual  income  was 
94,543,000/.  The  average  of  the  esti- 
mated receipt  of  the  two  years  was 
47,1  i  0,000/.,  and  the  average  on  the  real 
receipts  47,271,000/.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  expenditure.  The  total  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  the  two  years  was 
93,702,000/.,  while  the  actual  expenditure 
was  94,109,000/.  The  average  of  the  es- 
timated expenditure  was  46,851,000/.,  and 
of  the  actual  expenditure  47,0j;4,000/., 
showing  on  the  average  of  the  three  years 
a  considerable  surplus  of  income.  There- 
fore the  House  would  see,  that  although 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  on  the 
income  of  the  single  year,  yet  there  had 
been  a  considerable  excess  on  the  income 
of  the  previous  year.  Taking,  then,  his 
anticipation  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  two  yean  toffether,  and  comparing 
that  anticipation  with  the  actual  results, 
so  far  from  any  deficiency  appearing,  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  as  much  identity  as 
could  ever  be  expected  on  an  estimate. 
He  should  now  proceed ;  and  the  House 
would  recollect,  that  of  the  whole  amount 
of  deficiency,  200,000/.  was  accounted  for 
by  the  payment  of  Exchequer  bills,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  paid  in  June,  but  which,  by  a  late 
armngement,  had  been  paid  in  March. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  compare  the 
prospecU  of  the  country  in  the  past  with 
those  of  the  year  ensuing.  He  had  made 
his  calculation  in  two  ways.  The  one, 
which  he  thought  was  a  fair  one,  upon  an 
average  of  the  last  two  years,  taking  the 
productive  and  unproductive  years.  He 
thought  that  would  lead  to  a  fair  result ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  wishing  to  lead 
any  one  astray,  he  had  also  taken  a  wide 
range,  and  would  give  an  average  of  three 
years,  although  that  would  be  more  disad- 


rage  at  two  years,  he  calculated  the  income 
from  the  Customs  at  20,795,000/.,  from  the 
Excise  at  13,950,000/.,  from  the  Stamps, 
7,000,000/.,  from  the  Taxes,  3,600,000/., 
from  the  Post-ofiice,  1,600,000/.,  and  from 
the  miscellaneous,  2799OOO/.  He  had 
omitted  the  smaller  sums  and  the  fractions, 
but  introducing  them,  the  total  amount 
would  be  47,27 l,803i^  The  expenditure 
he  calculated  as  follows,  also  expressing  his 
calculations  in  round  numbers :— The  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt  and  on  Exche- 
quer-bills was  29*350,000/.,  and  the 
chargeson  the  consolidated  fund2,400,000/. 
making  a  total  of  31,750,000/.,  Then 
came  the  expense  of  the  army,  which 
was  6,800,000/.,  navy  4,800,000/.,  ord- 
nance 1,500,000/.,  and  the  miscellaneous 
2,550,000/.,  making  a  total  in  exact  num- 
bers of  15,729,000/.,  which  added  to  the 
charge  for  the  debt  and  on  the  consolidated 
fund  gave  the  whole  expenditure  at 
47,479,000/.  The  miscellaneous  services 
included  a  vote,  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of 
credit,  for  the  additional  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  state  of  affairs  in  Canada.  For  the 
last  five  years  no  vote  had  been  taken  for 
army  extraordinaries,  because  such  a  vote 
was  inapplicable  to  a  stale  of  peace,  and 
because  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  vote  were  liable  to  many  objections. 
Such  votes,  therefore,  had  been  disconti- 
nued  for  a  considerable  period.  But  at 
the  present  moment,  in  reference  more  es- 
pecially to  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  Canadian  provinces,  he  thought  that 
the  best  and  most  legitimate  mode  of  pro. 
viding  for  an  increased  expenditure,  in 
place  of  coming  down  to  the  House  with 
an  estimate,  for  the  truth  or  accuracy  of 
which  they  could  not  make  themselves 
responsible,  would  be  to  state  what  they 
considered  the  probable  amount  of  the  ex. 
penditure  would  be,  and  to  take  at  once 
a  vote  for  army  extraordinaries  to  that 
amount.  The  sum  he  proposed  to  take 
under  that  head  for  the  present  year  was 
500,000/.  That  would  be  included  in  the 
miscellaneous  expenditure*  A  comparison 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  founded  upon  an  average  of  the 
last  two  years,  would  show,  if  his  calcu- 
lations were  correct,  that  so  far  from 
having  a  surplus  of  revenue  at  the  yearns 
end,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  to  be  sup- 
plied of  208.000/.      If   hon.  Gentlemen 
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the  average  of  tluee  years  rather  than  the 
average  of  two  years>  they  would  dimi- 
nish the  income  side  of  the  account  still 
further,  and  would  leave  a  de6ciency,  not 
of  208,000/.,  hut  of  505,000/.  He  him- 
self helieved,  that  calculations  founded  upon 
the  two  years'  average  would  lead  to  a  safe 
result ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  might 
he  argued  that  the  other  would  he  the 
hetter  course  of  proceeding,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  present  the  House  with  the 
double  alternative,  and  to  leave  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  determine  whether  they  would 
take  the  two  years'  average,  with  a  defi. 
dency  of  208,000/.,  or  the  three  years* 
average,  with  a  deficiency  of  505,000/. 
He  had  stated,  that  whether  the  calcula- 
tions were  founded  upon  a  two  years' 
average  or  a  three  years'  average,  the  de- 
ficiency of  income  for  the  current  year 
would  at  least  appear  to  he  208,000/.  The 
question  then  arose,  how  was  that  defici- 
ency to  he  met  ?  It  certainly  was  not  by 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  op- 
posite (Colonel  Sibthorp).  He  wished  the 
prospects  of  the  country  had  been  such  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  propose  a  re- 
duction of  taxation.  That,  however,  was 
impossible,  seeing  that,  instead  of  having 
a  surplus,  there  was  under  one  view  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  an  actual  deficit 
of  208,000/,  and  under  another  view  a 
deficit  of  505,000/.  How,  then,  was  this 
deficiency  to  be  met  ?  There  appeared  to 
him  to  be  only  two  ways  of  meeting  it, 
and  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  one 
over  the  other  of  those  two  ways  resolved 
itself  into  the  answer  which  the  House 
would  give  to  the  plain  and  simple  ques- 
tion :*-''  Can  this  deficiency  be  considered 
as  permanent  in  its  nature  .>"  If  the 
House  had  any  ground  to  apprehend  that 
this  small  deficiency  or  any  amount  of  de- 
ficiency would  be  permanent  in  its  nature, 
there  was  but  one  way  in  which  it  could 
be  met ;  and  that  was  by  coming  boldly  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  stating  fairly  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  asking,  throueh  the 
medium  of  increased  taxation,  additional 
means  to  meet  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  country.  From  that  course 
no  Minister  who  entertained  a  just  sense 
of  duty  could  retreat — always  presuming 
that  he  saw  in  the  nature  of  the  case  pre- 
sented to  him  a  permanent,  and  not  a  tran- 
sitory, diminution  of  the  national  income. 
At  the  present  moment  he  thought  everv 


strong  a  confidence  as  any  individual  could 
do  in  future  events  that  the  depreciation 
of  the  national  income  was  temporary,  and 
the  increased  expenditure  temporary  also. 
If  that  were  the  case,  then  the  very  same 
reasons  which  should  induce  a  Minister,  if 
he  thought  the  state  of  things  which 
caused  the  depreciation  to  be  lasting  and 
permanent,  to  ask  for  an  increased  taxation, 
should,  if  he  thought  it  merely  temporary, 
dissuade  him  from  taking  that  course.  It 
was  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  interval 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forma- 
tion of  Lord  Grey's  Government  (he  would 
go  no  further  back,  because  beyond  that 
period  the  responsibility  of  those  who  were 
now  in  power  did  not  extend) ;  but  in  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  that  time, 
the  House  had  undoubtedly  had  some  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  In  the  years  1831  and  1832  the 
laree  reductions  of  taxation — most  pro- 
perly begun  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Groulbum)  opposite,  and  after- 
wards followed  up  by  Lord  Spencer — ^led  to 
a  very  considerable  deficiency  of  income 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture. In  the  October  quarter  of  1831 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  20,537/* ;  in  the 
quarter  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1832, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  698,83?/.;  in 
the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1832, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  1,240,412/. ;  and 
in  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  July, 
1832,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  1,263,187/.; 
but  then  the  tide  turned,  and  in  the  foU 
lowing  quarter,  namely,  the  quarter  ending 
the  10th  of  October,  1832,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  467|291/*  From  that  time  the 
surplus  continued  to  rise  until  October, 
1 837.  The  surplus  on  the  first  year  after 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  came 
into  office,  namely,  in  October,  1836,  was 
2,712,221/.;  on  the  5th  of  January,  1837, 
it  was  2,130,092/.;  on  the  5th  of  April, 

1837,  it  was  1,862,823/. ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1837,  it  was  1,908,526/.;  but 
from  that  time  the  depreciation  went  on 
more  rapidly ;  and  in  October,  1837,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  544,645/. ;  in  January, 

1838,  a  further  deficiency  of  655,760/,, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1838,  an  in- 
creased deficiency  of  1,428,532/.  fiut,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  there  was  a  continued 
surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  that  intervened 
between  October,  1832,  and  October,  1837; 
and  as  in  October,  1832,  after  four  sue- 
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mediate  surplus,  so^  in  the  present  instance, 
he  had  no  doubt  they  should  witness  the 
same  result.     Already,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  the  revenue  of  the  country  exhibited 
symptoms  of  improvement,  and  before  long 
he  did  not  doubt  to  see  it  returned  to  its 
wonted  prosperity,     if,  then,  he  was  right 
in  assuming  that  the  deficiency,  whether 
of  208,000/.  or  505,000/.,  would  be  but 
of  a  temporary  character,  he  would  go  fur. 
ther,  and  say,  that  it  must  be  met  not  by 
coming  to  Parliament  to  add  a  permanent 
load  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  but  by 
taking  the  same  course  that  the  Govern- 
ment  had  pursued  upon    former  similar 
occasions,  and  which  upon  every  such  oc- 
casion had  met  with  the  assent  and  approval 
of  Parliament.     He  wished  for  a  moment 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
state  of   things  in  the  year  1827,  when 
Mr.  Canning  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.      He  found,  that  Mr. 
Canning,  in  making  his  financial  state- 
ment, estimated  the  receipts  of  the  year 
(1827)  at  54,600,000/.,  the  expenditure, 
not     including     the     sinking    fund,      at 
51,800,000/.,  and  the  sum  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  sinking  fund  at  5,700,000/., 
thereby  leaving  himself  with  a  deficiency 
of  2,900,000/.     The  observations  of  Mr. 
Canning  upon  that  occasion  were  as  fol- 
low :— . 

"  For  the  present  year,  then,  the  question 
which  arises  out  of  the  statements  which  I 
have  submitted  to  the  committee — the  ques- 
tion Vhich  they  will  have  principaUy  to  con- 
sider— is,  whether  the  present  deficiency, 
which  I  have  stated,  in  round  numbers,  to  be 
3,000,000/.--though  it  is  now,  and  I  think  we 
have  every  prospect  of  its  proving  hereafter 
still  more  so,  considerably  less  than  I  have 
stated  it  at — whether,  I  say,  this  deficiency 
shall  be  provided  for  by  any  extraordinary 
course,  or  whether,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  present  year,  it  may  not  be  the 
more  expedient  step  to  take  a  credit  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  leave  it  to  the  year  to 
come  to  determine  what  measures  of  a  more 
decided  character  it  may  hereafter  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to.  This,  Sir,  is,  of  course,  in 
other  words,  a  proposal  to  add  to  the  amount 
of  Exchequer-bills,  now  outstanding.  And 
the  first  question  that  arises  on  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  proposal  is  whether  the  amount  of 
those  bills  now  outstanding,  be  such  as  to 
bear  this  hypothetical  addition ;  or  whether  it 
be  at  such  a  rate  as  would  make  it  dangerous 
to  run  any  risk,  by  pressing  harder  upon  the 
amount  already  in  the  market.  In  order  to 
come  at  this,  it  will  be  necessary.  Sir,  to  ex- 
amine the  value  which  these  bills  actually 
bear  in   that  market.     The  price  at  which 
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Exchequer-bills  are  now  selling  is  equivalent 
to  a  premium  of  60s.  upon  every  100/.,  that 

t  100/.  yielding  an  interest  of  three  per  cent, 
per  annum.  And  such  being  the  premium, 
this  assuredly  does  not  indicate  any  appear- 
ance of  an  over-slocked  or  labouring  market. 

I  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  amount.  The  whole 
amount  of  Exchequer-bills,  at  present  out- 
standing, is  24,000,000/.  That  amount  would 
be  increased,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  sum 
now  apparently  deficient  to  remain  deficient 
at  the  end  of  the  year — that  is,  supposing  the 
revenue  to  go  on  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  the  same.rate  at  which  it  has  gone  on 
during  the  four  months  last  past ;  and  sup- 
posing alt  the  indications,  I  will  not  say  of 
reviving  prosperity,  but  of  reviving  activity  in 
our  trade  and  commerce,  which  we  hear  of 
from  all  parts  of  the  country— supposing  the 
information  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  so  many  hon.  Gentlemen, 
to  be  quite  erroneous — supposing,  in  fact,  the 
very  worst— and  the  addition  will  make  the 
whole  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  outstanding, 
26,700,000/."» 

Mr.  Canning  had  before  him  a  de- 
ficiency of  3,000,000/.  sterling,  whereas 
the  maximum  of  the  deficiency  with 
which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  to  deal  at  the  present  moment 
was  from  208,000/.  to  505,000/.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  was  in 
many  respects  singularly  complete.  Mr. 
Canning  had  to  meet  a  possible  increase 
of  expenditure  for  the  army,  to  be  cm« 
ployed  in  consequence  of  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Portugal,  and  for  which  he 
took  a  vote  of  credit ;  and  the  present 
Government  had  to  meet  an  increased  ex« 
penditure  for  the  employment  of  troops  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  Canada, 
for  which  they  now  proposed  to  take  a  vote 
of  credit.  Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  he 
took  that  course  on  the  ground  that  the 
amount  of  Exchequer-bills  outstanding  was 
lower  than  it  was  customary  for  it  to  be, 
which,  therefore,  made  a  vote  of  credit 
safe ;  the  price  at  which  they  sold  in  the 
market  giving  a  premium,  and  was  such  as 
showed  that  they  were  not  in  excess.  He 
stated,  that  the  amount  of  those  bills  was 
24<,000,000/. ;  the  present  amount  of  out- 
standing Exchequer-bills  was  also  about 
24,000,000/.  He  further  stated,  that 
the  interest  upon  Exchequer-bills  was 
between  two  and  three  per  cent. ;  that  was 
the  interest  which  Exchequer-bills  now 
bore.  He  likewise  stated,  that  they  sold  at 
a  premium  of  fifty  shillings ;  the  premium 
which  Exchequer-bills  at  present  bore  was 
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about  that  aniQunt.    Therefore,  if  it  were 
safe  and  prudent  for  Mr.  Canning  to  have 
taken  the  step  he  did  in  reference  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  no  less    than  3,000,000/.    He 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  see,  that 
there  was  no  improper  risk  run,  by  adopt- 
ing a  similar  course  now ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary^  he  should  be  acting  improperly 
towards  the  House  and  the  country  if,  in 
order  to  meet  a  temporary  evil,  he  asked 
either  the  House  or  the  country  to  submit 
to  a  permanent  imposition  of  a  new  tax.  If, 
be  repeated,  it  were  safe'^on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Canning,  with  a  deficiency  before  him 
of  nearly  3,000^000/.,  to  resort  to  a  vote  of 
credit,  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  ask- 
ing the  Committee  to   venture  upon  the 
step  now  proposed  in  reference  to  a  defi- 
ciency of   at    most    500,000/.     He  had 
already  stated  that  the  amouht  of  outstand- 
ing Exchequer-bills  at  the  present  moment 
was  24,000,000/.     An    account  had  been 
called  for  which,  when  produced,  would 
show  not  only  the  amount  of  Exchequer- 
bills  issued  on  account  of  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies, called  the  ordinary  supply  bills,  but 
also  the  amount  of  the  deficiency -bills,  and 
other   advances    made  by    the    Bank  of 
England.     He  had  in  his  possession  an  ac- 
count already  prepared,  that  exhibited  some, 
thing  of  this  kind ;  but  he  would  not  refer 
to  it,  because  he  was  desirous  of  having  a 
fuller  account,   and  one  which  should  be 
brought  down  to  a  later  period,  showing 
the  advances  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Bank  which  were  not  exhibited  in  the  ac* 
count  of  the  January  quarter.     The  exact 
amount  of  Exchequer-bills  outstanding  in 
January,    1838,  was  £4,044,000/.,  being 
the  lowest  amount  outstanding  since  the 
year  1827.     In  the  year  1837  the  amount 
of  deficiency-bills  was  18,871,000/.,  being 
the  lowest  amount  since  the  year  1827.  In 
the  year  1838   the  amount  of  deficiency- 
bills  had  naturally  augmented  to  a  sum  of 
22,000,000/.,   which,  however,  was  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  outstanding  bills  in 
the  year  1829-     He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  asked 
him  a  question  on  this  subject  in  an  early 
part  of  the  Session  to  this  fact,  that  whereas 
from  the  year  1828  to  the  year  1834  very 
large  advances   were  continually  made  by 
the  Bank  upon  sugar  bills  and  other  annual 
grants — advances  amounting  to  5,000,000/. 
in  the  year  1832,  and  to  the  sum  of  from 
2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  in  other  years — 
yet  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  up 


character  either  asked  for  or  obtained  by 
the  Government  from  the  Bank  of  England 
— and  the  only  sum   received  by  way  of 
advance  from  the  Bank  in  anticipation  of 
the  revenues  during  the  present  quarter  was 
the  small  amount  of  970,000/.     He  there- 
fore felt  himself  at  liberty  to  state  to  those 
Gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  actions  of  the 
Bank  had  been  left  free  and  unfettered  by 
the  Government,   and  that  they  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  any  one  respect  as  inte]> 
fering  in   the  slightest  degree  with  the 
operations  of  the  Bank.    The  advances  ob- 
tained had  been  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  much  less  than   the  ordinary 
amount.     He    had   now  endeavoured    to 
show  the  Committee,  that  although  by  com- 
paring his  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  last 
year  with  the  amount  of  return  during  the 
last  year  his  estimate  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
yet,  if  they  permitted  him  to  compare  the 
estimates  for  the  last  two  years  with  the  re- 
ceipts of  those  two  years,  the  result  would 
bear  out  the  estimates.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  show,  also,  that  taking  the  calcu- 
lations most  adverse  to  themselves,  there 
was  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for  of  be- 
tween only   300,090/.  and  400,000/.     If, 
however,  there  had  been  no  extraordinary 
expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Canada  during  the  last  year,  and 
if  they  had  not  had  to  provide  for  the  whole 
interest  of  the  West-India  compensation 
grant,  or  if  either  one  of  those  cases  had 
not  occurred,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
surplus  of  revenue  instead  of  a  deficiency. 
But  it  was  not  his  present  duty  to  argue 
either  the  merits  or  the  necessity  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  Canada,  or  the  wisdom  or  expedi- 
ency  of    the  West-India  grant.      These 
obligations  he,  as    Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,   found    already    cast   upon     tlic 
country,  and  it  was  these  obligations  that 
had  led  to  the  results  he  had  now  just  de- 
scribed.    It  was  undeniable,  that  this  pro- 
spect was  not  a  satisfactory  one,   nor  had 
the  House  or  the  country  a  right  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  exhibition  which  he  had 
made  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country.     But  still  he  was  not  conscious 
that    the    events    which    had    led    to  an 
increased    expenditure   or    to  a    diminu- 
tion   of    receipts     were    matters     which 
he     could     justly    be     held    responsible 
for ;  nor  did  he  believe,  that  it  could  be 
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of  the  Government,  much  less  that  they 
were  produced  by  any  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  whether  that  were  so  or  not, 
he  felt  every  confidence  that  the  results 
were  but  temporary  in  their  nature ;  and 
that  looking  forward  to  the  resources  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  prospects  which 
were  at  this  moment  before  themj  he 
thought  it  would  be  absurd  if  any  one  were 
to  say,  that  because  there  was  now  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  small  deficiency  of  200,000/. 
or  300,000/.,  there  was  the  slightest  reason 
to  despond  of  the  permanent  credit  or  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  would  be  too  ab- 
surd for  any  one  to  assert  such  apprehensions. 
But  if  any  Gentlemen  were  really  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  stability  of  public  c^it 
on  account  of  so  trifling  a  deficiency,  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  public  income  which  might 
afford  them  some  consolation,  as  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  reduction  of  the 
charges  to  which  the  country  was  now 
liable.  He  would  briefly  advert  to  those 
circumstances.  Tlie  House  was  aware  of 
the  very  large  conversion  of  interminable 
into  terminable  annuities,  which  had  been 
effected  by  a  just  and  perhaps  the  only  le- 
gitimate application  that  could  be  made  of 
a  sinking  fund.  The  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  country  would  begin 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  that  conversion.  Fie 
had  not  the  means  of  stating,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  amount  of  life  annui- 
ties ;  but  there  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  altogether  de- 
pending upon  the  terminable  annuities. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1839  the  annui- 
ties for  years  would  begin  to  fall  in.  In 
the  interval  between  the  years  1839  and 
1841  there  would  fall  in  of  terminable 
annuities  the  sum  of  187,000/. ;  between 
the  years  1 841  and  1 843  there  would  fall 
in  the  sum  of  175,000/. ;  from  the  year 
1843  to  1846  there  would  fall  in  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  S07>000/.  ;  from  1846  to 
1851  there  would  fall  in  the  sum  of 
30,466/. ;  and  from  the  year  1851  to  I860 
there  would  fall  in  the  sum  of  575,000/. 
Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  Government 
annuities,  therefore,  terminable  for  years 
(excluding  the  dead  weight  and  the  long 
annuities),  no  less  than  1,404,000/.  in 
amount,  would  terminate  by  the  year  I860 
—a  period  which,  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  could  not  be  considered  remote. 
But  before  the  year  I867  there  would  be 
a  sum,  including  the  dead  weight  and  the 
long  annuities,  of  no  less  than  3,057^000/. 
which  would  actually  cease  to  be  a  charge 


upon  the  finances  of  this  country.  He 
had  already  stated  that  they  had  a  pro- 
spect, and  (he  trusted  a  lust  one,  of  aug- 
menting the  receipts  of  tne  revenue.  The 
prospects  of  the  revenue  were  unquestion- 
ably better  now  than  they  were  a  short 
time  ago.  The  accounts  he  received  were 
daily  more  promising.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
would  see  from  the  accounts  published  by 
the  Bank,  showing  a  comparison  between 
the  treasure  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  and 
the  amount  of  its  liabilities,  that  there  had 
been  a  return  to  a  sound  state  of  things. 
The  accounts  which  he  had  received  from 
the  savings'  banks  also  exhibited  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  received  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  sums  drawn  out.  On  these 
grounds  he  felt  no  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  for  the  future;  and  he  did  not 
think  he  was  askins  too  much  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  public,  when  he  proposed 
that  they  should  venture  to  run  the  pre- 
sent risk  by  increasing  the  unfunded  debt 
of  the  country  to  so  small  an  extent  as 
that  which  he  had  already  mentioned. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Pembroke,  on  a  former  occasion  called  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  state 
of  the  money  advanced  in  the  way  of  loans 
for  public  works  and  for  the  building  of 
workhouses,  and  adverted  to  advances 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Bank  to  the 
Government  for  that  purpose.  But  no  dif- 
ficulty had  arisen  from  these  transactions, 
because  the  Ch)vemment  were  applying  the 
repayments  received  on  account  of  former 
loans  to  the  extinction  of  the  new  ad- 
vances, and  the  fact  was,  that  the  repay- 
ments to  the  Government  were  much  more 
considerable  than  the  amount  of  the  Ex- 
chequer-bills which  the  Government  had 
been  called  upon  to  pay  off.  The  Govern- 
ment had  considerably  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  bills  issued  on  account  of  these  loans, 
and  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  to  be  able  to  make  additional  provi- 
sion for  this  purpose,  without  at  all  affect- 
ing his  present  calculations.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  he  promised  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties.  Indeed, 
he  had  declared  his  intention  that  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  made ;'  but  he  had  also 
stated,  that  he  should  couple  that  measure 
with  the  reconsideration  of  the  sugar 
duties.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it 
necessary  to  make  this  subject  a  part  of  his 
present  arrangement,  but  preferred  re- 
serving it  for  a  subsequent  and  separate 
consideration.  There  was  another  topic  to 
2Y2 
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which  he  would  hriefly  advert.  He  meant 
the  claim  which  the  South  Sea  Company 
thought  it  had  upon  the  public.  It  was  a 
very  small  sum,  and  not  worth  mentioning 
in  connexion  with  his  present  calculations. 
He  alluded  to  it»  however,  lest  Gentlemen 
whose  interest  it  concerned  should  consider 
that  he  had  acted  carelessly  with  regard  to 
their  claims.  He  now  begged  to  thank  the 
Committee  for  the  attention  thev  had 
shown  to  his  statement.  He  knew,  that 
he  had  made  it  extremely  imperfectly^  and 
of  course  the  statement  itself  must  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory;  but  if  it  were 
unpalatable  and  distasteful  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  learn  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  place  of  an  excess  of  revenue,  they 
might  well  be  assured,  that  to  the  indivi- 
dusd  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  that  state- 
ment, the  fact  was  much  more  unpalatable. 
Besides,  he  had  laboured  under  considerable 
personal  inconvenience  and  suffering  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  He  made  this 
apology  because  he  felt  it  due  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  House  and  coun- 
try ;  and  he  could  assure  the  Committee, 
that  whatever  other  blame  might  be  attri- 
buted to  his  statement,  there  was  one 
thing  which  ought  not  and  could  not  be 
attributed  to  it ;— he  had  not  endeavoured 
to  make  the  best  of  his  case  or  to  exaggerate 
it  in  any  degree,  but  had  endeavoured  to 
state  it  accurately  and  according  to  truth ; 
and  where  the  subject  was  rather  a  matter 
of  surmise  and  calculation  than  of  fact,  he 
had  made  his  calculation  rather  against 
than  in  favour  of  himself;  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  hope  than  in  favour  of  any 
sanguine  anticipation.  If  on  these  grounds 
the  Committee  should  agree  with  him  that 
it  was  not  expedient  or  wise  upon  so  small 
a  deficiency— that  deficiency  arising  from 
temporary  causes— -to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  augmented  taxes,  he  thought  there  was 
no  other  course  left  for  him  than  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  year  1827>  and  to  ask  for  a  vote  of 
credit,  not,  however,  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
lions, but  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  he  trusted,  that  the 
augmented  resources  and  increased  activity 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try would  enable  them  next  year  to  more 
than  wipe  away  the  existing  deficiency. 
I  he  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  concluded 
by  moving,  by  way  of  resolution,  that  the 
sum  of  13,000,000/.  be  raised  by  Ex- 
chequer-bills for  the   service  of  the  year 


Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  by  any 
means  satisfactory  to  him,  nor  would  it  he, 
be  was  quite  confident,  to  the  public ;  but, 
before  he  addressed  the  Committee,  he  beg- 
ged to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  question,  because,  on  the  answer  which 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  should  receive,  would 
I  depend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ob- 
servations he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
make.  It  would  be  recollected  that  when 
the  Committee  to  inquire  into  joint-stock 
banks  was  appointed,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  engaged  that  an  early  op« 
port  unity  would  be  afforded  for  entering 
into  a  discussion,  how  far  the  proceedinss  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  conduct  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  tended  to 
produce  the  mischief  that  had  recently  been 
produced  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  this 
country.  He  was  anxious  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  in  what  manner  the 
public  revenues  had  suffered,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  individuals  had  also  suffered  dis- 
tress for  want  of  employment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  severe  shock  given  to 
public  credit ;  and  he  hoped  to  prove  clearly 
that  that  shock  had  arisen  from  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
control  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country.  If,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  now  fix  a  day  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
he  would,  on  the  present  occasion,  confine 
himself  to  the  subject  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  connected  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law  affecting  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  practice  of  the  Bank 
under  that  law  :  but  he  at  this  moment 
laboured  under  a  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  his 
excellent  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury,  (Mr.  F.  Baring)  the  cause  of 
whose  absence  he  was  sure  every  one  must 
deplore.  He  would  repeat  that  he  was 
anxious  that  the  discussion  should  take 
place,  and  he  believed,  that  those  Gentle- 
men who  were  connected  with  the  Bank 
of  England  were  perfectly  ready  to  meet 
that  discussion.  (The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  turned  to  consult  with  Lord  John 
Russell  as  to  what  day  could  be  fixed). 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  take  the  first 
notice-day ;  and  would  give  notice  now 
["You  cannot !"].  At  all  events,  he  begged 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  gf 
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the  Bank  alone  which  he  (Mr,  Hume)  pro- 
posed ;  but  it  was  an  inquiry  likewise  into 
his  own  conduct,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  respect  to  the  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  of  the  country.  His  adminis- 
tration, as  regarded  money  matters,  was  so 
coupled  with  the  Bank  of  England  that  it 
was  impossible  to  inquire  into  their  conduct 
separately. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hav- 
ing searched  the  order-book,  proposed  that 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  on  this 
subject  should  be  fixed  for  Thursday,  the 
31st  of  May. 

This  being  assented  to ; 
Mr»  Hume  proceeded  to  state,  that  he 
could  not  take  the  favourable  view  which 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  done 
as  to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 
The  view  which  he  took  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  very  differ- 
ent.    According  to  the  statement  he  then 
held  in  his  hand,*  the  amount  of  revenue  in 
the  year  1835  was  50,408,579/.,  and  in  the 
last  year  ( J  837)  it  was  50,663,3531. ;  being 
254,774/.  in  favour  of  the  latter  year :  but, 
comparing  the  revenue  of  the  year  1835 
with  the  year  1 836,  there  was  a  surplus  in 
the  latter  year  amounting  to  2,540,819/., 
the  revenue  of  1836  being   52,949,398/. 
In  the  next  year  (1837)  the  revenue  had 
been  reduced  to  50,663,3531.,  being  a  de- 
ficiency in  that  year  as  compared  with  the 
year  1 836  of  2,286,045/.»  and  between  the 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  year 
1837^  there  was  a  deficiency  of  655,760/. 
which  deficiency  was  up  to   the  end    of 
January  last;  but  the  House  would  observe 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  his  statement  of  expenditure  up  to 
the  5ch  of  April,  by  which  a  further  sum  of 
800,000/.  had  been  added  to  the  expenditure, 
and  thus  increased  that  large  deficiency. 
It  appeared  by  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  681,000/.  had  already 
been  paid  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  war  in  the  Canadas  ;  and,  if  he  un- 
derstood the  right   hon.   Gentleman  cor- 
rectly, a  further  sum  of  500,000/.,  re. 
mained  to  be  provided  for,  which  would 

*  An  Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Years  ending 
5Ui  January,  1836,  1837,  and  1838. 

Income.      Expcnditare.    Sarplot. 
1B36    £50,408,379    £4«.787,6l9    £lfiiO,9*0 

1837  59,949>398       50,819,906       2,I30,09« 

Deficiency. 

1838  50,663,353      51,319,114         655,760 


further  increase  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenditure. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  additional  sum  required  would  not 
be  quite  500,000/. 

Mr.  Hume:  at  all  events  it   appeared 
that  the  extra  expense  already  incurred  on 
account  of  Canada  was  more  than  a  million 
sterling.     If  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  believe 
that  that  would  be  the  outside  of  the  ex-< 
pcnse  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be 
justified;    but    every  account    which   he 
received    from   Canada   stated,   that     the 
expenditure  was  most  lavishly  conducted, 
and    that    the    amount    could    not     yet 
be    ascertained.      7 he   right    hon.  Gen- 
tleman would,  therefore,  be  fortunate  if  he 
could  clear  himself  at  the  expense  only  of 
an  extra  million.     But  what  a  picture  was 
this  to  present  to  the  country  at  this  time  ! 
Owing  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Colo- 
nial-office, and  to  not  doing  justice  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  England  had  at  once  an 
addition   to    her  debt   to    the   extent    of 
1 ,000,000/.,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  as  much 
more  before  the  year  was  out ;  and  all  hope 
of  a  reduction  of  taxes  was,  for  the  present 
at  least,  wholly  destroyed.    The  people  of 
England  were  thus  obliged  to  pay  those 
sums  as  a  fine  for  the  misrule  and  injustice 
of  the  Ministers  and  of  Parliament  which 
supplied  them.  He  had  already  stated,  the 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  years  1835, 1836, 
and  1837.  He  found  the  expenditure  during 
those  years  to  be,  in  1835>  48,787>63g/.« 
leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  ex« 
penditure  for  that  year  of  1,620,940/. :  in 
1836,  the  expenditure  was  50,81 9,306/.» 
leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  2,130,092/. 
over  the  expenditure ;  while  in  the  year 
1837  the  expenditure  was  51,319>H4/.,  the 
revenue   only  amounting  to  50,663,3531, 
leaving  an  actual  deficiency  of  revenue  of 
655, 7ol/.  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
year !     The  House  ought  to  ask,  how  this 
extra  expenditure  in  1837  arose?     It  was 
evident  that  it  arose  chiefly  from  an  increase 
in  the  different  establishments,  and  partly 
from  the  increased  charge  on  account  of  the 
slave-compensation  loan.     A  reference  to 
the  expenditure  in  the  year  1835,  on  ac« 
count   of     that   portion    which    included 
the  civil  list,  pensions  for  services,  salaries 
and    allowances,    diplomatic    salaries  and 
pensions,  courts  of  justice,  and  miscella-« 
neous  expenditure  paid  from  the  consoli- 
dated   fund,  the  charge  for     ~ 
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but  ihen  6S5,S2t>L*  of  this  amount  was 
on  account  of  the  slave-compensation 
loan.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January^  1838,  however,  there  was  no 
such  extra  item,  and  yet  the  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  same  items  of  expen- 
diture amounted  to  2,411,457/.»  being 
an  increase  of  nearly  400,000^  above 
the  expenditure  for  18S5.  Why  should 
this  increase  have  taken  place?  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  expenses  of 
the  courts  of  justice  be  increased  from 
430,495/.,  the  charge  in  1835,  to  674,452/., 
which  was  the  charge  in  1837?  Let  the 
Committee  mark,  first,  the  increase  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  country  in  these 
past  three  years.  In  1836,  the  expenditure 
was  50,819,306/.,  and  in  1835  only 
48,787,639/- ;  shewing,  as  compared  with 
1835,  an  increase  of  2,031,677/-,  and 
that  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  1837, 
as  compared  with  1835,  was  2,531,475/. 
Now  all  this,  the  Committee  would  observe, 
was  an  increase  of  actual  expenditure, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  ask,  how  had  this 
arisen  ?  It  was  because  the  establishments 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  artillery  and  ordnance,  had 
been  greatly  augmented,  notwithstanding 
his  objections  at  the  time  the  estimates 
were  before  the  House — and  this  in  a 
time  of  peace!  It  was  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  these  large  establishments  were 
in  the  least  degree  necessary  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  or 
of  Europe.  They  were  kept  solely  up  to 
increase  patronage,  and  to  support  the  aris. 
tocracy.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Com- 
mittee agreeing  to  a  vote  of  credit  now, 

*  An  Account  of  the  Expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  following 
items  paid  from  the  CosnoUdated  Fuad  in  the 
years  ending  5th  January,  18S6, 1837 1838. 


For  the  Year 


Civil  Lht    

FCiulons  for  Services.. 
Salariea  and  AUow> 

ancei 
Pipiomatic  Salaries, 

Ac. 

Courts  of  Jostice  •••« 
Mitcclianeoos  •••••••• 

Totals    £ 


1830. 


310.000 
167.390 


1837. 


510,000 
d09i63« 

171,560 


176,015  (      106^1 


430,495 
S74,486 


490,996 
1,056,103» 


1838. 


444,066 

578,966 

104,048 

188,141 

674,458 
331,789 


tfi&ifiVt  i  8,866,935     8,411,457 


*  In  tills  snm  of  £l/>56,109  the  foUowiqg  ilams  are  in- 
cluded, Yi».  :— 

Evpcowi  of  Bank  of  Bngland  on  (he  loan 

of  £15,000^000 £7.500 

Interest  on  Slave  CompensaUons  awarded    677.385 


£685,385 


they  ought  to  ohligc  Ministers  to  make  a 
reduction  in  thotic  cstahlishmcnts,  and  then 
the  vote  of  credit  would  he  unnecessary. 
The  present  Ministers  stood  pledged  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  act  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  economy  and  retrenchment ;  but  ho 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  they  had  not  kept 
the  latter  pledges.  No  circumstances  had, 
in  his  opinion,  occurred  which  warranted 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  military,  naval, 
and  ordnance  departments ;  and  the  people 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  failure  of 
Ministers  to  redeem  their  pledges.  In  1835, 
the  charge  for  those  military  and  naval 
establishments  was  13,801,832/.;  in  1837 
it  was  1 5,229i9^7/*f  making  an  increased 
charge  of  l,428,oi95/.  more  in  1837  than 
in  1835.*  Here  was  at  once  an  in- 
creased charge  equal  and  more  than 
equal  to  the  deficiency  for  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  asked  a 
vote  of  credit.  He  wished  particularly  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  the  situation  of 
the  country  this  year  as  comi)ared  with  the 
year  ending  in  January,  1835.  It  was 
very  easy  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  say,  that  expenses  had  been  in* 
curred  which  he  could  not  avoid.  But  he 
would  ask,  if  Parliament  had  voted  those 
sums  against  the  wish  of  the  Ministers  ? 
Certainly  not !  It  was  true,  that  the 
charge  for  the  slave-compensation  loan  had 
been  thrown  upon  Government;  and  to 
that  extent  he  was  not  about  to  complain. 
There  had  been  in  1835  a  surplus  revenue 
of  1,6S0,940/.,  and  in  1836  a  surplus  of 
8,130,09s/.;  making  a  surplus  of  375,032/. 
of  revenue  over  expenditure ;  so  that  after 
deducting  665,760/.,  which  was  the  amount 
of  deficiency  in  1837,  there  still  remained 
a  surplus  revenue  of  3,085,272/.  in  the 
three  years  1835 — 1837 ;  and  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  complained  of  a  defi' 
ciencpr.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  not  a  decrease  of  revenue 
in   the  last  three  years,  which  left   the 

•  An  Account  of  the  Expenditure  for  £he 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous 
Services,  in  the  years  inding^  5th  January, 
1836, 1837,  and  1838. 


Army 

Navy    .••••••• 

Ordnance  ••••........ 

MIscellaneoaB  Services 

Totals    £ 


1836. 


6.406.143 
4.099,430 
1,151,914 
8,144,345 


13,801|B38 


1837. 


6,473,183 
4,805.786 
1,434,006 
8,879,311 


14,398,878 


1838. 


6,581,716 
4,750,659 
1,444,583 
8,513,030 


15,889,987 


Excess  of  the  year  1836  ov«r  1835 •    £l,488/)95 

Ditto      1837     »     1838...., mfiig 
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Treasury  in  ite  present  state.     He  would 
now   state   what   had  been  the  addition 
made  to  the  funded  debt.''     In  1835  the 
funded  debt   was  74^,675,300^,   the  in- 
terest and  management  of  this  amounted  to 
a    charge   of   27,783,454/.     In  the   year 
ending   5th  of  January,    1838,   the  debt 
amounted  to    762,275,1 89/* >    making  an 
increase  of  18,599>889/>  in  the  capital  of 
debt,  whilst   the  charge  for  interest  and 
management  was  28,524,740/.,  making  an 
increase  in  the  annual  charge  of  741,285/., 
in  tlie  course  of  the  three  years  more  in 
the  year  1837  than  in  the  year  1835.     He 
ought  to   state    that  there   was  a  8et*off 
against  this  increased  charge,  and  a  very 
proper  setoff.     The  amount  of  outstand- 
ing Exchequer-bills  on  the  5th  January, 
1835,  was  28,446,700/.,  on  the  5th  Janu- 
ary,   1838,   the   amount  outstanding  was 
24,507,450/.,  shewing  an  absolute  diminu- 
tion of  the  unfunded  debt  in  those  three 
years  of  3,939^3501.     Tliey  had,  therefore, 
to  setoff  the  3,9^9,3501.  of  unfunded  re- 
duced   against    the  eighteen    millions   of 
increase  of  unredeemed  funded  debt,  which 
he  had  before  stated  as  the  increase  of  debt, 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  would  be 
found,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  to 
be  in  a  worse  condition  now  than  they  were 
tliree  years  ago,  instead  of  being  only  in  a 
^mall  degree  worse,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
^  Jleuian  stated.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
{^imself  had  admitted,  that  the  deficiency 
0^  revenue  on  the  year  ending  1st  April, 
\S^^>   was   as   much   as    1,428,000.      It 
Ki\£^ht   be  some   consolation   to  our  chil- 
dre/iy  but  little  to  us,  that  when  the  year 
jggO  <^^°^  round  there  would  be  a  large 
gfivitJ0   arising    from   the  dropping  in  of 
.|jg  ^-^nuities;  and,  in  the  year  1867  the 
aaaoX^T  would  be  freed  from  three  or  fQur 
tnVfliotJ^   by  the  same  means.      Although 
WaH  ^^^  ^'^^^  stated  by  the  right  hon. 

•  /V     par^^"^'*^*'^  Paper,  No.  352,  of  1830.^ 

^g^ate  Amount  of  increased 
rSTSest  paid  on   Exchequer 

^^^ £99^199 

TNtiTTtftV^hle  to 5th  Jan.,  1838        129,724 
^r^Jon  Deficiency  Bills,  from 

«isiJ»R  the  Interest 19,309 

iiolf      x^'*"     Interest      on 
'**S|A  507,450  Exchequer  Bills 
of  the  l'«  increase  of  interest      92,924 

^636,166 
nJafiount     on     the    Loan     of 
7l5»000f000  payable  to  Bank     228,966 


Total        ^765,130 


Gentleman,  the  whole  amount  of  the  an- 
nuities, was  only  4,859,499/' ;  and  when  in 
186*7  or  1868  the  whole  of  the  annuities 
should  have  been  got  rid  of,  yet  there 
would  still  remain  an  annual  interest  of 
funded  debt  of  twenty.four  or  twenty - 
five  millions  of  the  permanent  debt.  He 
confessed,  therefore,  that  he  saw  little  to 
bo  pleased  with  in  our  finances,  and  much 
of  gross  extravagance ;  and  he  would  also 
say  of  great  mismanagement;  and  he 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  enforce 
a  little  more  economy  and  retrenchment.* 
He  held  in  his  hand  also  a  paper  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  country  had 
already  paid  S94,]99/>9  of  increased  in- 
terest on  the  Exchequer.bills  that  were 
outstanding  on  the  29th  September, 
1836,  and  that  the  amount  due  and 
payable  up  to  the  1st  of  January  was 
129«724/.,  besides  a  loss  of  19,309/.  on 
the  increased  interest  on  deficiency-bills. 
Add  to  this  the  further  sum  of  92,924/. 
for  the  increased  interest  of  2|e/.  for  six 
months  from  January  last,  on  the  Ex- 
chequer-bills, and  it  would  be  found  that 
the  total  loss  to  the  country  was  5S6,l66l., 
which  had  been  paid  or  would  be  paid  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  Exchequer-bills  alone,  since 
September,  1836,  being  almost  equal  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  in 
January  last.  And  when  the  proper  time 
came  he  would  not  only  show,  >that  the 
deficiency  amounted  to  that  sum,  but  that 
there  were  besides  other  losses  by  discount 
on  the  fifteen  millions  loan,  which  would 
make  the  actual  amount  of  loss  not  less 
than  765,130/.  almost  entirely  by  mis- 
management of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. When  he  saw  public  confidence 
returning,  and  increased  activity  of  in- 
dustry in  the  country,  he  should  make 
it  clear  to  the  House  that  the  loss  of  the 
country  was  not  limited  to  the  loss  of  the 

*  An  Account  of  the  official  value  of  Imports, 
and  the  ofiicial  and  declared  value  of  Ex- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
years  ending  5th  January,  1836,  1837,  and 
1838.— [Finance  Accounts.] 


V^ra 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

tndiog 
5Ui Jan. 

Official   Vala«. 

Official   Value. 

Declared  Value. 

18S6 
1H37 
1839 

£484)11^43 

W,7S7,30l      J 

97,fi«l,349 
83,781,669 

£47»37«,«70 
53.3d8^72 
4«,«U,(J38 

Decreaae  lo  1838  compared  with  1837* 

|£^i493|607     i£ll,839;860    t£lM53,63« 
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amount  of  two  or  tliree  millions  to  the 
Treasury;  but  he  would  show  also  what 
effects  the  shock  given  to  public  credit 
had  had  upon  the  country.  He  had 
made  out  a  table  for  the  present  year 
of  exports  and  imports  similar  to  that 
made  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  a  former  year ;  but  as  he 
feared  this  would  not,  in  detail,  meet  with 
such  a  gracious  reception  by  the  House 
from  him  (Mr.  Hume)  as  it  had  experienced 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  all  the 
particulars.  He  would,  however,  briefly 
refer  to  the  summary  of  exports  and  im- 
ports during  the  last  three  years.*  The 
value  of  imports,  which  amounted  in  1835 
to  48,911, .543/.,  had  increased  in  1836  to 
57,230,968/. ;  but  had  decreased  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  last  year  to 
54,737,301/. ;  whilst  the  official  value  of 
exports,  which  in  1835  was  91,174,456/., 
had  risen  in  1836  to  97,621,549/.  and  had 
fallen  off"  in  1837  to  85,781,669/.,  being 
a  decrease,  in  one  year,  of  nearly 
12,000,000/.  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  country.  Thus,  the  public  revenue 
was  reduced,  and  the  means  of  paying  the 
taxation  were  lessened  by  the  shock  to 
public  credit  and  the  consequent  falling^off 
in  the  trade  of  the  country.  Let  the 
House  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, with  so  great  a  decrease  in  manu- 
factures and  in  the  rate  of  wages,  for 
the  people  to  purchase  so  many  articles 
on  which  the  excise  aud  customs  duties 
were  payable;  and  that,  to  this  account, 
was  to  be  laid  the  great  diminution  in  the 
public  revenue  which  had  taken  place.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  worth  giving  a  proof 
of  this  falling-o£r  of  exports  in  some  of 
our  leading  manufactures.t  In  the  lead- 
ing manufacture  of  cotton  the  exports  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1836,  amounted 
to  44,849,038/. ;  in  the  next  year  they  rose 

•  Official  value  of  some  principal  articles  of  Ex- 
port from]  Great'  Britain,  in  the  years  ending 
5th  January,  1836, 1837,  and  1838. 


ARTICLES. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

Cotton  Mabiif^cinrcs   i 
jrardwarean<l  Cullcry 

Iron  and  Steel 

].incn  MatinfactiireA  .. 

Woollen  do. 

Silk  do ..,,, 

»*^t9,038 

4,805.385 

7,399^557 

792.067 

50.646,912 

1.19«,672 
S,84S,792 
4,469,530 
7At5,06J 
767,986 

41,900,110 

773,323 

1,744,W59 

3,«13,315 

4,680.«47 

432,123 

*|-  See  Tablo  ia  following  column, 


to  50,046,912/.;  but  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  last  they  amounted  only  to 
41,900,110/.,  making  a  decrease,  in  one 
year,  of  not  less  than  8,746,802/.  in  one 
branch  of  our  manufactures.  The  exports 
of  hardware  and  cutlery  in  the  year  1835 
was  1,152,811/.;  in  1836  the  amount  was 
1,192>672/.,  and  in  1837  it  had  fallen  off 
to  773,323/.,  being  a  decrease  in  1837  of 
4-19,349/.  The  iron  manufactures  exported 
in  the  year  ending  January,  1835, 
amounted  to  2,955,967/. ;  the  amount  was 
in  1837,  2,744,069/.  being  a  decrease  of 
98,623/,  Again  in  the  linen  manufactures 
there  had  been  a  decrease  between  the 
years  1836  and  1837  from  4,469,530/.  to 


Comparison  of  the  Amounts  of  Funded  and 
Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the  Annual  Cbaige 
for  Interest  and  Management  of  the  same 
for  the  years  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1835, 
and  on  5tli  Januarv,  1838. 
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3>^  13,345/.^  being  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
year  ending  on  the  5th  of  January  last  of 
l,255yl85il  In  the  woollen  manufactures 
the  exports  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 

1836,  were  7,399,657/. ;  in  1837  they  were 
7,535,064/,  but  they  had  fallen  in  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1838,  to  4,680,247/. ; 
showing  a  decrease  of  2,854,817/*  With 
regard  to  silk  manufactures,  the  exports  in 
the  year  up  to  January,  1836,  amounted 
to  7^,087/.,  and  in  the  year  up  to  January, 

1837,  to  767,987/.,  and  in  January,  1838, 
they  had  fallen  to  432,123/.  being  a 
diminution  of  nearly  one  half,  or  335,8o3/. ; 
making  an  actual  decrease  in  the  year 
1837  of  upwards  of  13,700,639/.,  or  very 
nearly  fourteen  millions,  in  round  numbers 
on  these  six  articles  alone.  In  the  linen 
manufacture,  this  extraordinary  decrease 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  America.  He  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it 
was  most  important  to  this  country  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  Ame- 
rica; and  that  it  depended  m  a  great 
degree  on  the  state  of  trade  in  America 
and  the  firmness  of  the  money  market 
there,  whether  the  shock  given  to  public 
credit  in  thi.s  country  would  be  quickly 
recovered.  He  found  that  the  number  of 
yards  of  linen  manufactures*  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1835,  was 
77,977,089,  whilst  it  in  1836  had  increased 
to  82,088,760  yards,  but  had  fallen  in  1837 
to  58,426,333  yards,  being  a  decrease  in 
1837,  as  compared  with  1836,  of  23,652,427 
yards.  '  It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding 
this  decrease  on  the  aggregate  of  our  ex- 
ports, our  linen  trade  had  increased  with 
France,  for  he  found  that  in  the  year  1835 
we  exported  to  France  1,247,901  yards  of 
linen ;  in  1836,  nearly  two  millions,  or 
1>998,158  yards;  and  in  1837  we  exported 
no  less  than  3,368,388  yards,  the  trade 
being  more  than  doubled  in  three  years.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  total  number  of  pounds 
of  linen   yam    exported  to   France    was 


Quantity  and  declared  Value  of  Linen  and 
Linen  Manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837. 


Yean. 

lineo  MaanfaclorcB. 

Tape 
Threads. 

Linen  Yarn. 

1«35 
1836 
1«37 

Yards. 

77.077,069 
82^)88,760 
^8/196.333 

£ 

«393,139 
3,938^31 
3,063,425 

£ 

99»004 

88,S94 

64,oeo 

Yards. 

8,611,215 
4,574,504 
8,373,100 

£ 

2l6A^ 
318,?7e 
479»3v>7 

1 

1 

2,384,678lbs.  in  1835,  4,012,1411bs.  in 
1836,  and  as  much  as  7,010,983lbs.  last 
year.  To  America,  however,  our  exports 
in  the  same  staple  article  had  greatly  de- 
creased .  The  total  num  ber  of  yards  of  linen 
manufactures  ex*ported  in  1 836  to  that  coun« 
try  was  39,937,620,  but  the  quantity  had 
fallen  in  1837  to  13,495,453.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  a  severe  shock  had 
been  given  to  our  manufacturing  industry 
by  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  difficulties  of  1 836-7 :  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  from  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  documents  in  his  possession, 
that  those  commercial  difficulties  might 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented. 
There  was  also  one  subject  to  which 
he  wished  to  make  an  allusion,  and  as  a 
day  was  fixed  for  a  full  discussion  upon 
them  he  would  not  then  do  more.  He 
referred  to  the  savings'  banks;  and  he 
wished  merely  to  assure  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House,  and  to  assure  the  country, 
that  he  was  not  anxious  to  shake  in  any 
manner  the  public  confidence  in  those  es- 
tablishments, but  he  was  desirous  of  placing 
them  on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  footing 
than  they  were  at  present,  without  any 
loss  to  the  public,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
resolutions  which  he  would  propose  to  the 
House  would  fully  explain  their  present 
state  and  the  alterations  which  he  had  to 
propose.  He  would  again  ask  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen whether  they  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  situation  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  whether  they  ought  not  to 
go  further  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
contemplated  by  his  vote  to  guard  against 
the  risks  under  which  the  country  had  been 
placed,  and  might  be  again  placed?  It 
was  an  extremely  painful  duty  for  him  to 
bring  the  House  to  review  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  country  had  been  placed  in 
the  years  1836  and  1837;  but  he  con- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  do  so  as  it  was 
wholly  a  miracle  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  escaped  from  his  critical  situa- 
tion  80  well.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  there  were  ninety  millions  of  floating 
debt  due  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by 
the  Treasury  in  1836-7,  and  that  there 
had  only  been  four  millions  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  at  that  time,  it  was 
only  wonderful  that  the  country  had  not 
got  into  still  greater  difficulties.  In  Oc« 
tober  1836,  when  there  was  only  about 
five  millions  of  bullion  in  the  Bank,  there 
were  Bank  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in    drculatioQ    and    deposits    exceeding 
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thirty-two  millions  ;  of  j(iint-st<K*k  anil 
private  banks,  twelve  millions;  of  1  ^Exche- 
quer-bills  out,  about  twenty-nine  millions ; 
of  8aviDgs-l»ank.s'  capital,  nineteen  mil- 
lions ;  making;  an  aggregate  of  nincty-two 
millions  of  paper  payable  in  cash^  all  in 
demand  except  the  Exchequer-bills.  Was 
that  a  state  of  things  for  this  great  com- 
mercial country  to  be  in  ?  And  tliis  ex- 
clusive of  four  or  five  millions  of  defi- 
ciency-bills borrowed  every  quarter  from 
the  Bank  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
He  was  prepared  to  show  that  since  1820 
there  had  always  been  a  large  issue  of 
dcficicncy.bills  to  pay  the  dividends  of  the 
public  debt,  and  what  he  wanted  wos  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  so  to  regulate  the 
public  affairs  as  not  to  depend  on  the  aid 
of  deficiency-bills  from  the  Bank,  for  quar- 
terly advances.  Was  it  not  a  disgrace  that 
a  great  country  like  England  should  not  in 
any  one  quarter  be  able  to  pay  its  dividends 
without  going  to  the  Bank  to  borrow  four 
millions  or  five  and  a  half  millions — in  the 
last  quarter  it  was  5,220,000/.  ?  He  called 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  look  to 
the  difficulties  which  the  country  might 
have  to  meet  by  the  mistakes  of  that 
establishment.  Why  should  he  go  to  the 
Bank  to  be  a  constant  borrower.^  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why 
he  did  not  by  a  loan  provide  the  means  to 
place  a  deposit  in  the  Bank  sufficient  to 
pay  the  dividends?  Many  Members  might 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
— deficiency-bills."  They  were  bills  issued 
to  the  Bank  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
quarterly  deficiency  in  the  consolidated 
fund  in  order  to  pay  the  dividends,  such 
bills    being   repaid    out  of   the  growing 

S reduce  of  the  taxes  when  received — hon. 
lembers  would  see,  that  thus  the  country 
was  obliged  to  borrow,  like  a  spendthrift, 
every  quarter  in  anticipation  of  our  in- 
come, and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Bank 
might  be  without  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign. 
What  he  required,  therefore,  to  place  the 
public  finances  in  safety,  was,  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Bank  at  all  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  dividends,  nor  for  any 
other  purpose  without  the  sanction  and 
knowledge  of  Parliament.  Such  a  state  of 
things  ought  not  to  exist.  He  would  not 
now  say  more  of  the  evils  arisine  from  the 
issue  of  so  large  an  amount  of  Exchequer- 
bills,  but,  on  a  more  fit  opportunity  he 
would  enter  fully  into  them ;  at  present 
he  would  close  his  observations  by  entreat- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  look  well 


at  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placing 
the  country  by  being  dc|icndent  ufwn  the 
Bank  fur  the  means  of  paying  the  divi- 
dends, and  by  keeping  up  an  expenditure 
larger  than  the  revenue.  In  October, 
]83f),  there  were  little  more  than  four 
millions  of  bullion,  including  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  Bank,  and  that  was  not  the 
state  on  any  one  day,  but  on  the  quarterly 
balance ;  and  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  recollected  the  situation  in 
which  the  public  credit  was  at  that  time, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  reposed  on  a  bed 
of  roses.  At  that  time,  as  already  stated,  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  was  32,000,000/.,  or 
rather,  including  circulation  and  deposits, 
it  was  32,26.5,000/.;  and,  including  the 
joint  stock  and  private  bank  notes  and  Ex- 
chequer-bills, there  were  73,285,600/.  in 
pa)x;r  out,  to  meet  which  there  were  but 
four  millions  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings* banl^  amounted  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen millions,  which  might  liave  been  called 
up  at  any  time  $  so  that  if  the  panic  had 
continued  a  short  time  longer,  and  had 
increased  to  what  it  was  in  1825,  the  Bank 
and  the  Government  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  would 
be  sorry  to  see  a  government  or  a  banking 
establishment  at  any  time.  They  would 
have  been  bankrupt.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  going  on  a  system  of  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  there  was  nothing  permanent 
or  safe  in  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country ;  each  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer seemed  to  rest  satisfied  if  he  could 
pass  through  his  own  time,  regardless 
of  the  loss  he  occasioned  to  the  public 
revenue,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  risk  he 
might  run,  or  the  dangers  to  his  suc- 
cessors. He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought,  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by 
adopting  the  plan  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  a  vote  of  credit.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  indeed,  shown 
the  difference  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  between  the 
last  and  the  preceding  year,  but  he  had 
omitted  to  show  the  reduction  of  two  mil- 
lions in  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, so  that  there  was  an  actual  decreas- 
ed means  to  that  extent.  He,  therefore, 
again  confidently  stated,  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  were  not  in  such  a  condition 
as  that  the  House  should  favourably  re- 
ceive the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   He  (Mr.  Hume)  called  upon  him 
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to  reduce  the  exi>eiMliturc  of  the  army,  the 
navy^  and  the  ordnance,  which  liad  been 
incr^sed  1,400,000/.  and  upwards,  since  the 
year  1835 1  and  whenever  the  time  came 
to  move  the  vote,  to  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency, he  should  oppose  it,  and  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  sense  of  the  House  against 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the 
House  that  there  were  only  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  deficiency— first,  if  it  were 
permanent,  by  an  increase  of  the  funded 
debt,  and,  if  it  were  only  temporary,  then 
by  an  advance  upon  the  credit  of  Ex- 
chequer-bills. Whilst  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
thought  that,  as  there  had  been  a  great  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  during  the  last  three 
years  over  what  had  previously  been,  and 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  it 
behoved  the  House  not  to  add  to  the  public 
debt,  in  either  of  the  ways  suggested  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
thus  to  provide  the  means  wliich  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  required  of  keeping  the 
expenditure  within  the  income.  For  him- 
self he  would  entreat  the  House  to  oppose 
the  increase  of  the  debt  in  every  way, 
and  compel  the  Government  to  pursue  that 
course  of  economy  and  retrenchment  to 
which  they  were  pledged;  but  to  which 
pledge  they  had  not  for  the  lost  three  years 
attended. 

Mr.  W.  TTi/Ziams  said, 'that  although  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  resumed  his  seat, 
had  not  entered  fully  into  the  subject  of 
Exchequer-bills,  he  (Mr.  Williams)  would 
show,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been  saved 
by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  which 
they  bore.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
few  nights  since,  at  a  very  late  hour, 
moved  a  vote  of  24,000,000/,  to  cover  the 
Exchequer-bills  out,  he  had  asked  at  what 
rate  of  interest  they  were  to  be  issued?  and 
was  astonished  to  hear  in  reply,  that  they 
were  to  bear  interest  at  twopence  per  day, 
or  at  the  annual  rate  of  3/.  0^.  I  Od.  per  cent. 
And  the  right  hon. Gentleman  had  imputed 
rashness  to  him  in  the  statement  which  he 
had  then  made,  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
money  could  be  borrowed.  He  had  not 
stated,  that  money  was  not  worth  more 
than  two  per  cent,  for  any  period ;  but 
what  he  had  stated  was,  that  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  ordinary  securities,  and  that  it  might 
be  borrowed,  for  a  short  term,  at  two  per 
cent.      Since  that  night,  he  had  been 


informed  by  persons  well  versed  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  that  any  sum  might  be  raised 
on  ordinary  security,  at  two  and  a  lialf  per 
cent.,  and  that  it  might  be  procured  at 
two  per  cent,  for  short  periods,  almost  to 
any  amount.  He  had  then  expressed,  ns 
he  did  now  express,  surprise  that  the  pub- 
lic credit  of  the  country  should  be  in  a 
lower  state  than  that  of  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, and  especially  that  it  should  be 
lower  than  the  credit  of  the  East- India 
Company;  but  he  found  that  such  was 
not  the  fact;  for  if  they  looked  at  tlie 
price  of  Exchequer-bills,  bearing  only  three 
per  cent,  interest,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  premium  upon  them  amounted  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  more  than  the 
whole  twelve  months*  interest.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  expressed  it  before,  he 
had  expected  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  now  stated  his  regret  at 
the  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  sorry  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  so  done. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  arithmetic 
also  differed  from  his,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  the  loss  to  the 
country  between  the  interest  of  l^d.  and 
2|d.  per  day  to  have  amounted  only 
to  396,000/.,  whereas,  according  to  his 
(Mr.  Williams's)  arithmetic,  the  loss  was 
as  much  as  547,000/.  The  calculation 
was  easy,  the  time  was  for  six  quarters, 
the  amount  twenty-four  millions  and  up- 
wards. Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  look  at  his  figures  acrain,  and 
settle  the  difference;  but  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) stated  again,  that  the  advance  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer-bills, 
made  on  the  21st  of  November,  1836, 
had  made  a  difference  to  the  country  of 
not  less  than  547,000/.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest had  been  raised  in  1 825,  but  what 
was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  raised  the 
rale  of  interest  from  Hrf.  to  2d.  a  day? 
The  rise  in  1825  was  ordered  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1825,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  panic?  but  Exchequer-bills, 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  that  time, 
were  at  a  discount  of  eighty-five:  the 
premium  was  by  no  means  increased.  But 
Exchequer-bills  in  1 836  had  not  decreased 
in  value  to  a  discount  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  increased  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  them  to  2d.,  and  afterwards  to 
2id,  The  question,  however,  was,  at 
what  rate  of  interest  could  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  now  raise  the  necessary 
money  on  Exchequer-bills  ?     For  six  years 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  only  two  and 
a    quarter  per  cent.,  and  yet  the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  advanced  it  to  three 
and  three-quarters  per  cent«     He  said  that 
there  was  no  necessity    for  that  advance, 
for  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  only 
proposed  a  large  funding  of  Exchequer- 
bills^  he  would  have  prevented  all  incon- 
venience;   and  even  without  this    they 
never  bore  a  rate  of  premium  so  low  as  at 
any  time  to  make  it  answer  the  purpose  of 
any  party  to  pay  them  in  for  taxes — No 
interest  was  allowed  on  the  time  unexpired 
after  they  were  paid  in ;  they  never  came 
down  so  low  as  to  make  it  worth  any  one's 
while  to  pay  them   in ;  but  suppose  they 
had  fallen  so  low,  even  then  a  proposal 
for  funding  them  would   have  prevented 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  Exchequer-bills   bearing  an  interest, 
of  2d  a  day  were  now  at  a  premium  which 
amounted  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  more  than  the 
whole  interest  upon  them.     And  yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  could 
not  borrow  the    money  upon    the  same 
terms  as  it  had  been  borrowed  during  the 
last  six  years.     Why,  there  never  had  been 
a  period  when  money  was  so  abundant,  so 
easily  raised,  and   so  plentiful  as  at  the 
present  time.     This  was  not  only  shown 
by  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  Exchequer- 
bills,  but  the  East-India  Bonds  which  only 
bore  an  interest  of  three  pounds  per  cent, 
were  at  a  premium  of   upwards  of  80s. 
so  that  people  were  actually  offering  a  year 
and  a  quarter's  interest  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  possession  of  bonds  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  three  per  cent.      He  believed 
there  was  not  an  individual  in   the  coun- 
try acquainted  with   the    money  market 
would  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  asked  him     (Mr.    Williams)    what 
proof  there  was  that  the  money  could  be 
t)orrowed  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  when  the 
consols  were  only  at  a  little  more  than  three 
per  cent.  ?     He  was  astonished  that  any 
Gentleman  should  have  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  still  more  astonished  was  he  that 
such  a  question  should    have   proceeded 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  know 
the  difference  between  an  Exchequer-bill, 
which  was  paid  in  full  under  any  circum- 
ftances;  and  consolsi  whicb|  though  now 


at  ninety.four,  might  fall  any  day  and  oc- 
casion a  great  loss.     In  1825  they  were  at 
ninety-four  and  a  half,  but  they  came  down 
quickly  to  seventy  seven  and  a  half,  so  that 
a  person  buying  in  at  the  highest  time, 
and  selling  out  at  the  lowest,  would  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  twenty   per  cent. 
And  this  was  why  Exchequer-bills  might 
always    bear    a    lower    rate  of  interest, 
because  there  was  no  risk,  and  the  principal 
was  sure  always  to  be  paid  in  full.     If  they 
looked  at  the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer* 
bills    for  a  course  of  ten  years,  except 
during  a  short  interval,  it  had  only  been 
two  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ;  and  although 
the  interest  in  the  funds  might  have  been 
three  and   a  quarter  per  cent.,   yet  one 
security  was  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
other.  Now  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer- 
bills  was  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  con- 
sots,  and  he  would  ask  whether  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,   this  was  proper?     During  the 
last  fifteen  months  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  had  given  one-half  per  cent,   more 
interest  on   Exchequer-bills  than  he  need 
have  given  in  the  funds  ;  and  if  the  coun- 
try was  losing  by  the  unfunded  debt,  why 
did  he  not  fund  it?     There  never  could 
be  a  better  time«     Now,  however,  he  was 
suffering  a  loss  of  the  public  money ;  and 
if  he  would  only  issue  advertisements  for 
tenders  for  Exchequer-bills  at  \kd,  interest,' 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  sure  that  the  ten- 
ders would  be  soon  made  to  as  large  an 
amount  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
require.     Why,  then,  should   the   public 
lose  so  large  an  amount  by  the  high  rate 
of  interest  ?     He  could  see  no  reason  for 
the  advance  which  had  taken  place  except 
that  there  might  be  a  connection  between 
the  Treasury  and   the  Bank.     The  Bank 
was  in  distress — it  wanted  to  dispose  of  a 
large  amount  of  Exchequer-bills,  and  to 
prevent  loss  by  the  sale,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  forward  and  advanced  the 
interest.     The  consequence  was.  that  in  a 
short  time  the  premium  rose  to  305. — as 
much  as  the  advance  which  had  been  made, 
a  sure  proof  that  the  money  was  thrown 
away.     The  other  evening  he  had  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  great  pressure  on  the 
money  market  in  1836  and  1837  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  transactions  between   the 
Treasury  and  the  Bank  relating  to  the  West- 
India  loans.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
had  challenged  him  to  prove  the  fact.     He 
was  now  ready  to    prove  it,   but  as  his 
hon,  Friend  (Mr,  Hume)  was  to  bring  th^ 
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question  before  the  House,  he  would  not 
then  enter  into  it.     He  hoped,   however, 
that  the  House  would  not  sanction  such  a 
waste  of  the  public  money,  and  he  called 
upon  them,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  do  their  duty  in  that  House, 
and  to  interpose  between  the  country  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,     if  any  Gentleman  well 
versed  in  commercial  anairs  would  state  in 
the  House  that  the  money  could  not  be 
raised  at  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  would  admit  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  no  one  would 
make  such  a  statement ;  and,   therefore, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  per- 
mit a  greater  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  by  the  Government  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  there  would  appear  to 
be  required  to  be  laid  out  in  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  individual.  Too  much  power 
had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury,  and  he  was  really  of  opinion 
that  a  question  of  such  importance  as  that 
to  which  he  was  now  referring,  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Trea- 
sury Board ;  but  he  must  express  his  be. 
lief,  that  the  reference  of  the  question  to  a 
Compiittee  of  this  House  was  necessary 
for   the  purpose  of  securing  the  public 
from  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture.    Such  was  the  course  pursued  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  Paris  at  every 
session,  and  he  was  convinced,  that  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  proceeding  would  be 
attended  with   the  greatest  benefit.     So 
certain,  indeed,  was  he  of  this,  that  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  at  an  early 
part  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to 
move,  that  such  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed,  in  order  that  they  might  exer- 
cise a  control  over  the  cash  transactions  of 
the  Treasury,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
investigate  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  under  the  Appropriation  Act.     In 
conclusion,  he  must  again  express  a  hope, 
that  the  House  would  interpose  its  au- 
thority between  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  people 
to  prevent  a  waste  of  the  public  money, 
and  he  must  repeat  his  conviction,  that 
such  an  effect  might  be  produced  by  the 
adoption   of  a  suggestion  which  he  had 
already  thrown  out  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest  from  2d.  to  1  }d. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  make  many  observations  on 
this  subject,  which  was  so  important  to 
the  interests  of  the  country ;  but,  never- 


theless, as  this  was  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions on   which  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  Members  of  that  House  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  the  state  of  the 
finances,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  it.     He  must 
say,  that  the  very  short  address  which  he 
proposed  to  make  to  the  House  would  be 
verv  much  decreased  in  length  by  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  because,  in  respect  of 
much  that  he  had  said  in  reference  to  the 
funded  property  of  the  country,  he  en- 
tirely concurred.    At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  this  admission,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  observation  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  any  control  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  him  over  the 
financial    transactions   of  the    Treasury. 
The  view  taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  not  certainly  one  in  which  he  coin- 
cided, because  he  felt  that  it  was  due  from 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it ; 
and  this  course  was  not  only  called  for  at 
the  hands  of  those  officers  in  whose  care 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  placed, 
but  also  by  that  respect  to  which  the 
House  was  entitled.     He  must  say,  also, 
that  he  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the 
hon.   Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, in  the  statement  which  he  had  this 
evening  again  repeated  with  respect  to 
the  real  causes  of  the  embarrassment  of 
the  country.    The  exertions  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  were  alwavs  most  laud^ 
able,  but  he  must  disagree  with  him  in  the 
rule  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  the  House,  that  the  only  real  means  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  country,  was 
to  continue  in  obtaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government.     Now,  it  was  doubtless  al- 
ways expedient  and  necessary  to  make 
such  reductions  as  were  compatible  with 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  with  eco- 
nomy ;  but  his  object  had  always  been  to 
impress  on  the  House,  what  appeared  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  real  economy  did  not  consist  in 
a  niggardly  reduction  of  the  official  estab- 
lishment, so  much  as  in  the  careful  hus- 
banding of  the  means  of  the  country ;  and 
that  although  there  was  the  greatest  ex- 
pediency in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  re- 
duction  of    the  debt  which  pressed  so 
heavily  on  industry ;  yet  the  course  which 
was  the  most  advisable  to  be  pursuedi  was 
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such  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  keep 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  a  state  of 
elasticity,  so  that  they  might  speedily  re- 
cover the  effect  of  any  sudden  shock  which 
they  might  sustain.     The  truth  of  this  ar- 
gument was    espressiy   affirmed   by   the 
statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
For  what  said  he  ?     He  said,  that  there 
had  been  an  expense  of  one  million  in- 
curred, in  order  that  the  necessary  means 
might  be  afforded  for  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection in  Canada.    He  would  only  ask 
any  hon.  Member  who  had  at  all  looked 
into  the  transactions  accompanying  that 
revolt,  into  the  effects  and  circumstances 
attending  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  go,  whether  the  great  proportion  of 
this  expenditure  might  not  have  been  saved 
if  there  had  been  a  limited  augmentation 
of  the  establishment,  by  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  existing  tranquillity  of  the 
country  might  have  been  secured  —  an 
augmentation    which   might    have    been 
supported  at   the   comparatively   trifling 
cost  of  20,000/.  or  30,000/.,— and  whe- 
ther, therefore,  instead  of  the  extravagant 
outlay  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member,  a 
positive    saving    would    not    have    been 
effected.     He  would  not^  however,  pur- 
sue this  part  of  the  subject  any  further, 
because  it    would    more    properly  come 
under   discussion,  when   the  vote  which 
was    hereafter    to    be    proposed,  should 
come   under  consideration,    for  he  was 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  such  matters  best 
met  with  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
moments  of  calm  and  temperate  inquiry, 
rather  than  at  times  when  the  debate  was 
of  an  opposite  character.  He  was  anxious 
to  impress  on   the  House,  however,  that 
real     economy     consisted     in     keeping 
tlie  public  debt  in  such  a  state  as  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  easily  managed,  and 
he  had  to  complain  that  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
country  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, there  was  far  from  having  been  any 
reduction  of  that  debt,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  it  was  an  increase  in  its  amount ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  the  aug- 
mentation was  such  as  to  have  led  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man found  himself  placed,  and  which,  if  a 
due  degree  of  watchful  care  were  not  taken, 
might  eventually  lead  to  consequences  to 
the  country  of  a  most  alarming  nature. 
With  respect  to   the  public  debt,  if  its 


present  total  amount  were  compared  to  its 
amount  in  the  year  1831    ana    the  year 
1836,  it  would  be  found  that   there  had 
been  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  or 
funded  debt ;  and  if  the  total  charges  of 
the  debt  at  the  same  periods   were  com- 
pared, a  similar  result  would  be  discovered. 
This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  peace 
and  of  plenty,  and  of  unusual  and  boasted 
prosperity ;  and  this,  too,  when  there  were 
no  evils  of  a  commercial  nature  to  be  com- 
plained of,  and  when,  therefore,  if  at  any 
time,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the 
debt  could  have  been  reduced.     It    was 
not  of  this  alone,  however,  that  he  had  to 
complain,  but  he  complained  on  another 
ground.      The   House  would  remember, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  he   was 
sure  would  remember,  that  in  1828,  the 
principles  on  which  the  sinking  fund  was 
supported   were    described    by    the  hon. 
Member  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  was  declared 
by  the  House  to  be  of  an  objectionable 
nature.     In  order  to  keep  up  that  fund 
while  specific  sums  were  applied  to  tlie 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  another  debt 
was  created  at  the  same  time,  equal  and 
sometimes  even  greater  than  the  amount 
paid  off.  In  1828  it  was  declared  by  Par- 
liament that  this  system  should   cease ; 
and  in  1829  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule 
for  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  after- 
wards have  the  government  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  that  the  surplus 
of  the  public  funds  should  be  clearly  and 
positively  stated  every  year;   and  that  no 
debt  should  be  incurred  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  debt  In  order  that 
the  public  and  the  country  might  really 
know  what  was  the  agnount  of  the  sur- 
plus in  the  hands   of  the  Government. 
Now,  under  the    operation   of  this  law, 
during  the  period  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  in  office,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  its  principles,  and 
had  produced  to  the  public  a  false  ac- 
count— he  did  not  mean  false  as  convey- 
ing any  imputation  on  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman^ but  an  erroneous  account  of  what 
had  been  the  surplus,  and  an  equally  erro- 
neous account  as  to  what  was  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  any  deficiency  which 
might  appear.     Under  the  bill  of  1829  it 
was  declared  that  whatever  real  surplus 
might  arise  after  the  expenditure  was  de- 
frayed should  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  and  provision  was  made  that 
it  might  be   applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  in  the 
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absence  of  them  to  the  purchase  of  defi- 
ciency-bills. He  did  not  object  to  this 
latter  course,  because  occasions  might 
arise  when  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant interests  of  the  country  might  depend 
on  the  necessity  of  so  applying  part  of  the 
funds,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment that  they  should  be  so  applied  ;  but 
yet  it  was  found  that  during  the  last  three 
years  what  had  been  stated  as  the  surplus 
revenue  had  been  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  deficiency-bills.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  had  already  said,  that  there  were 
perhaps  some  Members  in  the  House  who 
were  net  acquainted  with  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  deficiency- bills,  and  he  would 
just  explain  to  the  House  the  effect  of 
applying  the  public  funds  to  meet  them. 
It  was  known  that  the  Government  were 
bound  on  each  quarter-day  to  provide  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The 
course  formerly  adopted  was,  that  the  re- 
venue was  permitted  to  accumulate  during 
the  whole  quarter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  until  quarter-day,  when  it  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid.  This,  it  was  found, 
was  attended  with  loss,  and  therefore  it 
was  determined  to  apply  the  public  money 
as  it  came  in  to  general  purposes,  without 
allowing  it  to  accumulate,  and  at  the 
quarter  the  deficiency-bills  were  issued, 
when  the  required  amount  of  money  was 
not  at  the  Bank,  for  the  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt  necessarily  incurred 
with  the  Bank  for  the  payment  of  the 
funds  advanced,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
these  bills  should  be  paid  during  the  en- 
suing quarter.  If,  therefore,  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  of  a 
million,  and  the  pu^blic  were  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  actual  surplus,  and  if  dye, 
six,  or  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  these  bills 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  public  debt  on 
the  other,  what  was  it  but  the  very  fault 
intended  to  be  remedied  and  prevented  by 
Parliament  in  the  act  of  1829,  and  did 
not  the  Government  lead  the  public  to 
entertain  erroneous  views  in  reference  to 
the  revenue?  Yet  this  was  the  practice 
adopted,  and  it  was  against  this  that  he 
most  strenuously  protested.  With  regard 
to  the  unfunded  debt,  he  might  almost 
repeat  what  he  had  said  before  ;  and  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  a  subject  which  had 
been  the  source  of  considerable  anxiety 
and  attention.  The  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site h.td   stated  in    his  ppeech    that   the 


amount  of  Exchequer-bills  was  very  con- 
siderably reduced,  the  reduction  being 
four  millions;  and  he  had  stated,  that  the 
extent  of  the  issue  of  them  did  not  exceed 
that  of  1827,  and  he  therefore  inferred 
that  the  amount  was  not  greater  than  was 
required  by  the  state  of  the  market.  This 
evidence  would  be  conclusive  if  it  had  not 
been  met  by  other  parts  of  the  statement 
of  the  same  hon.  Member ;  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry,  whose  authority  and  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  every  one  must 
respect,  completely  overset  his  inferences. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  how- 
ever, in  endeavouring  to  maintain  that  the 
amount  was  not  greater  than  was  required, 
said,  that  the  public  prosperity  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  if  he  did  not  maintain  the 
interest  at  more  than  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent.,  the  persons  who  otherwise  would  be 
disposed  to  purchase  Exchequer-bills 
would  be  induced  to  embark  in  those  wild 
speculations  at  present  going  abroad,  and 
would  probably  so  far  involve  themselves  as 
materially  to  suffer  by  their  adopting  such 
a  course.  But  this  was  altogether  falla- 
cious; and,  if  it  were  not,  was  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  Government  should 
proceed  ?  It  was  fallacious,  because  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  imagined  that  the 
public  and  the  individual  who  was  the 
purchaser  of  the  bills  received  the  interest 
paid  by  Government.  But  it  was  not  the 
fact,  that  if  the  Government  paid  three 
per  cent,  on  Exchequer-bills,  these  parties 
would  receive  it;  for  there  would  be  found 
plenty  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  take 
them  at  72s. ;  and  the  principle,  therefore, 
was  to  reduce  the  interest  to  the  rate  paid 
in  the  market,  so  that  if  it  were  proposed 
to  raise  money  on  Exchequer-bills  at  five 
per  cent,  it  would  have  no  effect,  for  the 
public  would  pay  the  full  per  centage, 
while  the  individual  who  bought  the  bills 
would  make  no  more  than  by  any  ordinary 
speculation.  The  argument,  therefore, 
was  a  fallacy,  for  the  payment  of  Ex- 
chequer-bills did  not  depend  on  the  amount 
of  interest  paid,  but  on  the  state  of  the 
money  market.  If,  however,  it  were  true, 
as  was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  what  situation  did  the  admission 
place  the  Government?  No  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  all  those  ordinary 
means  by  which  the  Government  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  mo- 
ney. No  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  to  avail  Itself  of  the  add i- 
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tional  security  which  its  name  would  afford, 
nor  was  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  high  credit 
which  it  had  invariably  supported  by  its 
uniform  good  faith;  but  they  were  to  go 
to  market  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as 
if  they  were  speculators  without  any  such 
means  as  those  he  had  suggested  to  sup-*, 
port  them.     This  was  a  plan  which  must 
soon  utterly  fail  and  break  down,  attended 
as  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
inconveniencesi  and  calculated  as  it  was 
to  involve  the  Government  in  principles 
which   were  altogether   false.      But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  must 
keep  Exchequer-bills  to  meet  the  demand ; 
and  this  he  was  prepared  to  admit ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  do  so,  taking  due  care  that  the  amount 
should  not  exceed  the  demand,  and  in 
considering  this,  he  must  look  not  at  the 
numerical  amount  of  Exchequer-bills  alone, 
but  at  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  he  must  take  care  not  to  add 
to  the  natural  difficulties  which  the  system 
must  create^  if  it   should  not  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds.     He  was  prepared 
to  contend,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  attended  to  the  reduction  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  he  would  not  have  been  in 
the  position  of  being  obliged  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
situated  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  found 
himself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  he  was  right  in  the  step  he  took  in 
that  respect.     It  was  true,  that  the  Ex- 
chequer-bills were  not  now  higher  than 
they  were  in  1827,  but  were  the  public 
now  in  the  same  situation  as  then  ?    They 
must  consider  the  Exchequer-bills  as  pay- 
able on  the  demand  of  the  party  holding 
them,  and  they  must  recollect,  too,  that 
the  Government  had  not  only  the  difficulty 
of  being  compelled  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them  at  ordinary  times,  but  also 
that  they  could  not  when  any  sudden  call 
was  likely  to  be  made,  avail  themselves 
of  the  issue  of  an  additional  500,000/.  or 
1,000,000/.  to  meet  the  casual  want.     It 
was  not  then  the  numerical  amount  which 
was  to'  be  considered,  but  all  the  other 
circumstances  which  might  tend  to  increase 
the  danger  in  case  of  any  sudden  emer- 
gency ;  and  he  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   that  there  had  been  a  great 
alteration    in    the  circumstances  of   the 
country  in  this  respect.     In  1827,  when 
Mr.  Canning  had  only  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  Exchequer-bills,  and  proposed  to 
raise  three  millions  more,  what  was  the  | 


amount  of  deposits  in  savings'  banks  .^ 
There  were  no  deposits.    What  was  it 
now.     Twentv  millions;  so  that  if  there 
should   be    any  sudden   want — if   there 
should  be  a  bad  harvest,  with  which>  thank 
God,  this  country  had  not  been  afflicted 
for  some  years,  but  which,  nevertheless^ 
might  occur  sooner  than  was  expected— 
or  if  there  should  be  any  other  cause  by 
which  the  people  would  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  their  own  resources,  how  were 
their  demands   to  be  supplied  if   there 
should  be  a  sudden  call  for  their  deposits, 
such  as  had  been  made  in  France  some 
time  ago?     Government  would  not  only 
have  to  meet  these  demands,   but  they 
would  have  to  meet  them  under  the  addi- 
tional difficulty  ^f  their  having  no  funds 
at  their  disposal  but  stock,  which   they 
would  be  compelled  to  sell  at  sixty  or 
seventy,  having  purchased  it  at  ninety, 
three  or  ninety-four.     He  was  not  calling 
on  the  House  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
interest  paid,  but  he  was  simply  doing  all 
he  could  to  put  the  case  to  the  House  of 
the  poor  being  compelled  to  rest  on  their 
own  resources,  and  of  all  adventitious  aid 
being  withdrawn   from  the  Government, 
and  their  being  left  to  meet  the  demand 
which  would  be  made  upon  them,  and 
which  they  would  have  to  meet  from  their 
own  resources ;  but  he  said  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  risk  which  would  be  run,  and  from  the 
danger  to  which  the  public  would  be  ex- 
posed in  the  event  of  the  present  system 
being  allowed  to  continue.     He  had  al« 
ready  said  more  than  he  had  intended,  and 
he  regretted  having  so  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House ;  but  he  was  really 
anxious  to  point  out 'to  the  House   the 
apprehensions  which  he  felt,  because  at 
the  moment  of  calamity  or  difficulty  it  was 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  continuance  of 
a  system  so  bad  in  its'details,  while  it  was 
easy  to  make   provisions  for  the   future 
when  the  evils  which  might  follow  were 
foreseen ;  and  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  House,  he  did  so,  declaring 
that  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  real  state  of  the  debt  of  the 
country,    and   he  sincerely  trusted   that 
some  measure  might  be  adopted  by  which, 
in  case  of  difficulty,  whether  it  arose  in 
consequence  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  of  a 
foreign  war,  or  a  revolt  in  the  colonies,  or 
any  of  those  other  calamities  th«  nature  of 
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which  prevented  their  being  anticipated, 
the  resources  of  this  mighty  empire  might 
be  immediately  applied  without  difficulty, 
and  without  producing  any  of  those  con- 
cussions or  disturbances  which  were  so 
much  to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  M,  Attwood  was  understood  to 
admit,  that  it  was  right  to  raise  the  interest 
of  Exchequer-bills,  but  that  ought  not  at 
any  time  to  be  done  from  any  sudden 
fluctuation  in  the  money  market.  The 
rate  of  the  interest  of  Exchequer-bilJs 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  rate 
of  interest  in  the  mouey  market,  but  Go- 
Yernment  ought  not  to  alter  the  rate  of 
interest  until  the  money  market  was  in  a 
settled  state.  He  contended,  that  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  years  1835,  1836,  and 
1837,  were  incorrect;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  balanced  the  surplus  of 
one  year  against  the  deficiency  of  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  he  claimed  credit 
to  himself  as  being  a  true  prophet  as  to 
the  income  of  all  those  years.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  found,  that  he  had  a 
deficient  revenue,  but  would  he  put  on  a 
new  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  attempt  to 
impose  a  new  tax,  he  could  tell  him  that 
his  tenure  of  office  would  be  very  short. 
In  what  way,  then,  could  his  deficiency  be 
supplied?  The  Government  could  not 
reduce  any  of  the  departments  of  public 
expenditure.  These  they  had  brought  too 
low  already  for  the  service  which  the 
country  required.  What,  then,  must  they 
do?  They  must  borrow;  and  if  they 
borrowed  m  the  only* way  that  was  fairly 
open  to  them — that  was  from  the  Bank — 
they  must  depreciate  the  currency,  for  in 
proportion  as  they  borrowed  must  they 
depreciate  the  currency  in  which  they 
borrowed. 

Mr.  GiUon  felt  that  the  debate  had 
been  carried  on  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  as 
the  discussion  had  almost  entirely  been 
confined  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer-bills ;  but  there  were  many  other 
grave  topics  which,  on  taking  a  review  of 
the  financial  state  of  the  year,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  regard  with  attention.  He 
trusted,  that  those  disasters  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Whitehaven  said  would  befal 
the  country  would  be  found  to  be  fallacies, 
and  that  those  anticipations  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
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future  prospects  of  the  revenue  would  be 
realised;  and  he  had  heard  the  grounds 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
for  such  inferences  with  great  satisfaction* 
He  thought  that  in  the  present  circum* 
stance  of  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  pay  the  greatest  atten* 
tion  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
country.  He  had  heard  with  regret  that 
there  was  to  be  no  reduction  in  the  taxes 
of  the  country;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
by  changing  the  mode  of  levying  many  of 
the  taxes  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
venue would  be  obtained,  and  then  great 
relief  would  be  afibrded  to  the  country. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
Excise  department,  where  from  600,000Z. 
to  700,000/.  a-year  might  at  once  be 
obtained  by  adopting  the  suggestions  of  ihe 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry.  He 
was  convinced,  that  by  reducing  the  soap 
duties  one-half  they  would  get  more  than 
the  present  amount  of  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  considerable  relief  would  be 
afibrded  to  the  public  and  the  manufac- 
turer, and  it  would  put  down*  the  illicit 
manufacture.  Again,  in  the  Customs,  by 
altering  the  duties  on  timber,  more  than 
1,000,0002.  ayear  might  be  brought  into 
the  Treasury,  and  in  addition  to  this  com- 
merce would  be  benefitted,  and  the  public 
would  be  gainers  by  obtaining  a  better 
article  than  at  present,  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
The  greatest  advantages  would  also  be 
bestowed  on  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country  by  getting 
rid  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  this  might  be 
managed  in  a  way  so  as  to  be  highly  pro- 
ductive to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Hutt  could  not  let  the  present  dis- 
cussion close  without  making  a  few  obser- 
vations, as  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  one 
or  two  matters  that  had  been  adverted  to. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
informed  the  House  that  the  country  had 
no  surplus  revenue,  and  that  he  therefore 
could  propose  no  reduction  of  taxation. 
This,  he  was  sure,  was  a  statement  which 
could  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  which 
there  was  no  resisting ;  it  was  one  of  those 
vicissitudes  to  which  a  commercial  coun- 
try was  exposed,  and  which  was  not 
chargeable  on  either  the  Government  or 
the  Legislature.  He  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, however,  that  some  degree  of  censure 
was  justly  due  to  the  Government  and  the 
liegislature,  for  there  had  been  an  evident 
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iLdisposition  on  the  part  of  both  to  inquire 
into  those  causes  which  had  so  oAen 
paralysed  the  commercial  transactions  of 
the  country.  When  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  well  as  the 
leading  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  resisted  the  motion  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  England 
as  regarded  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  circulating  medium.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Thomas  TOoke,  and  other 
enlightened  men,  that  the  power  which 
the  Bank  of  England  had  of  expanding  or 
contracting  the  revenue  of  the  country 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  crises  it 
had  experienced.  This  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  required  the  most 
serious  consideration;  and  it  was' one  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of.  He  did  not  believe 
that  Gentlemen  opposite  were  satisfied 
that  the  monetary  system  of  the  country 
was  in  a  sound  state.  This  was  evident 
from  the  effects  that  the  proceedings  of 
General  Jackson  in  the  United  States  had 
had  on  our  financial  proceedings;  for  it 
caused  such  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land that  it  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  its  coffers  to  about  four 
millions;  and  if  the  run  had  gone  on  but 
a  short  time  longer  it  would  have  caused 
a  panic,  and  no  doubt  would  have  led  to 
a  commercial  crisis,  attendant  with  all  its 
evil  consequences.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Tooke  made  some  pointed  observations, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  injudicious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bank  of  England.  Looking 
to  the  speculative  character  of  the  country 
at  the  present  moment,  he  asked,  whether 
it  were  not  one  which  should  be  regarded 
with  great  alarm  ?  He  therefore  entreated 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  narrowly 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  said,  that  during  his 
experience  in  Parliament  he  never  saw  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  so  woful 
a  plight.  After  they  had  heard  so  much 
of  former  Administrations — after  they  had 
been  told  of  the  retrenchment  and  reform 
which  the  present  Ministry  intended  to  in- 
troduce— and  the  good  it  was  to  produce 
—after  all  this  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declared  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  two  millions.  Now,  bad  as  that 
was,  it  was  better  than  he  expected.  If 
all  their  debts  had  been  paid — all  the 
expenses  of  Commissioners  and  the  other 


demands  upon  them*^  it  would  amount  not 
to  two  millions,  but  to  four  millions.  He 
had  a  motion  for  the  3l8t  of  May  for  in- 
quiry into  this  subject,  and  he  hoped  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  House  and  the  country 
to  these  most  (politically)  infamous  pro- 
ceedings. They  had  been  told  of  former 
Administrations — they  had  been  told  of 
Mr.  Canning,  a  Gentleman  of  whom  he 
should  say  that  he  filled  his  situation  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  better,  far  belter, 
than  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  now  en- 
joyed a  seat  there — but  what  had  former 
Administrations  to  do  with  the  subject 
before  them  }  What  had  Mr.  Canning  to 
do  with  it  ?  They  might  as  well  have  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  Noah  as  to  those  of 
Mr.  Canning.  He  never  saw  before,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  come  down 
to  the  House  upon  a  similar  occasion  with 
so  pallid  a  countenance.  He  never  before 
saw  a  such  despair  pictured  in  the  face  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman  filling  that  important 
situation  as  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
time  to  look  to  this  state  of  things.  If 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  would,  as 
he  called  it,  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  pursue  his  motion  for  inquiring  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  he  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased.  The  governor  or 
deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  not  infallible,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  some  errors  had  been 
committed  in  that  establishment.  With 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  duties  he 
could  only  say,  that  he  deeply  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  not  thought 
proper  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposition,  to 
lessen  the  duty  upon  fire  insurance  ;  it 
was  a  most  important  subject,  and  a  re- 
duction of  that  kind  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  public  benefit.  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  course  to  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  public  with  respect  to  the  revenue. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
have  come  forward  manfully,  fearlessly, 
and  candidly,  and  have  told  the  public 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  revenue.  He 
could  not  give  much  credit  to  their  state- 
ments. He  had  no  confidence  in  the  Mi* 
nisters  of  the  Crown,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
They  were  unable  to  manage  the  public 
affairs,  and  they  ought  to  tell  the  people 
so.  The  very  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  walk  out  of  the  House,  and 
let  the  people  be  done  with  them. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
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ooDsdous  that  that  statement  coald  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  them ;  but  of  the  ob- 
aerrations  which  it  called  forth  he  had  no 
complaint  to  make,  <m  the  contrary  he 
felt  obliged  for  the  manner  in  which  what 
he  had  said  had  been  received.  It  was 
therefore  only  necessary  that  he  should 
then  very  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  had  been  noticed  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  but  in  doing  this  he  should 
limit  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  that 
which  was  barely  necessary.  He  wished 
in  the  first  place  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  had 
fidlen,  who  had  represented  him  as  saying, 
that  the  expenses  for  six  quarters  on  Ex- 
chequer-bills was  396^000/.,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  547,000^.  [Mr.  Williams:  I  said 
that  that  was  the  amount.^  He  had 
stated  the  expenses  for  six  quarters  to  be 
396,000/.,  and  that  that  was  the  true 
amount;  he  had  never  represented  that 
sum  as  being  the  expense  for  a  year.  An- 
other observation  made  in  reply  to  him,  and 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  was  the  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  Bast-India  bonds  as  compared 
to  Exchequer-bills.  The  hon.  Member, 
however,  omitted  to  state,  that  the  East- 
India  debt  was  in  course  of  beine  paid  off, 
that  it  was  about  to  be  reduced  oy  one- 
half  (1,700,000/.).  That  circumstance  of 
course  operated  most  powerfully  upon  the 
rate  of  interest  on  India  Bonds.  A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said,  he  doubted 
not  so  much  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  but  whether 
the  change  was  made  in  sufficient  time. 
He  knew,  that  from  the  moment  he  took 
that  Btep  he  should  have  to  contend  with 
those  wno  objected  altogether  to  such  a 
step ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state 
that  he  had  not  interfered  until  the  state 
of  the  Exchequer.bilis  market  at  the  time 
demanded  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  also  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Goulburn),  had  omitted,  in  advert- 
iDg  to  the  state  of  the  debt,^  to  take  into 
account  the  rt^uctions  which  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  os  well  as  the  increase 
of  charge  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  20,000,000/.  West-India  loan.  During 
the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
connected  with  the  Treasury  from  18S1 
up  to  the  present  time  the  reductions 
which  had  taken  place  were  very  great. 
From  January,  1831,  to  January,  1832,  a 
reduction  in  the  debt  had  been  effected  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,673/.     In  1833,  the 


reduction  was  only  5,600/.,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  deficiency  of  income 
during  a  very  considerable  period  of  that 
year.  In  the  following  year  a  reduction 
of  1,123,000/.  took  place;  in  1835,  there 
was  a  further  reduction  of  1,776,000/.; 
in  1836,  a  reduction  of  1,270,000^;  and 
in  18S7,  1,590,000/.;  making  a  total  re- 
duction of  about  10,000,000/.  in  those 
years.  He  would  therefore  say,  that  in 
adverting  to  the  increase  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  to  the  public  debt  on  any 
particular  exigency,  it  was  but  fair  they 
should  take  into  the  account  the  reduc- 
tions which  had  been  effected  within  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  When 
his  hon.  Friend  taxed  him  with  not  going 
far  enough  in  the  course  of  reducing  the 
expenditure,  he  must  say  it  was  necessary 
to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  they  should  be 
betrayed  into  very  serious  mistakes  on 
that  point.  He  was  not  going  to  argue 
the  general  question  with  regard  to  the 
expense  of  our  establishments,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  revenue,  but  he 
would  say  boldly  his  doubt  was  whether 
they  had  not  already  gone  too  far.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  Excise  department,  he 
very  much  doubted  whether,  judging  from 
the  complaints  he  had  received  from  many 
of  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  that 
establishment  was  not  under-manned  and 
under-paid,  and  thereby  exposed  to  those 
temptations  of  corruption  wnich  it  was  so 
desirable  should,  if  possible,  be  altogether 
excluded.  As  to  the  Customs  also,through- 
out  a  great  part  of  the  country,  in  Crreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  more  especially 
in  Scotland,  in  the  great  importing  towns 
of  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  the  ports  of  the 
Clyde,  frequent  representations  had  been 
made  that  the  present  Customs*  establish- 
ment was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  extent 
of  business  carried  on ;  and  therefore,  if 
for  the  sake  of  economy  they  attempted 
further  to  reduce  their  establishments,  bo 
as  to  hazard  the  amount  of  the  revenue, 
they  would  fall  into  the  old  mistake, 
ei  propter  vitam  tfivet^di  perdere  causasm 
fi^t  the  same  time  be  begged  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  there  was  already  a 
bill  on  the  Table,  and  he  hoped  to  intro- 
duce others  which  would  have  the  effect, 
by  consolidation  and  proper  regulation,  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service.  His  hon. 
Friend,  in  alluuing  to  what  he  had  said  in 
1836,  had  undoubtedly  stated  the  figures 
accurately ;  but  he  haa  given  no  exaggera- 
ted statement  of  the  finances  of  the  coun« 
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try  at  that  time.  On  the  coDtrary,  he 
spoke  the  language  of  caution.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  adverted  tothe 
question  of  the  saving-banks,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  on  that  subject  by  his  ri(;ht 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  opposite.who 
took  a  just  and  a  right  view  of  the  degree 
of  responsibility  which  rested  on  this  coun- 
try in  respect  of  the  amount  of  capital 
which  tliey  were  liable,  under  this  head^  to 
pay  oil  demand.  He  was  delighted  to  hear 
his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  say,  that  he  could 
not  contemplate  or  suggest^  as  a  mode  of 
economy,  the  looking  too  narrowly  or 
astutely  to  the  interest  which  the  depo- 
sitors in  saving-banks  now  received.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say^  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  the  value  of  money,  their 
hands  were  to  be  tied  up  from  reconsider- 
ing  that  matter ,  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
question  whicli  they  were  bound  to  ap- 
proach with  the  greatest  possible  mistrust 
and  caution,  it  was  the  meddling  with  the 
interest  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to 
receive  from  saving-banks.  It  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  figures, 
though  much  undoubtedly  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  in  that  view ;  but,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  means  for  the  encouragement  of 
Industry,  which  necessarily  reacted  on  the 
revenue  in  many  ways,  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  beget  or  give  a 
colour  to  the  idea,  that  when  they  wished 
to  be  economical,  they  began  by  violating 
the  good  faith  of  the  country,  and  endan- 
gering the  property  of  the  poor,  by  any 
saying  they  might  effect  in  reducing  the 
interest  payable  to  the  depositors  in  saving- 
banks.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  quarrelled  with  him  because  he  had 
not  gone  at  greater  length  into  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  exports  and  imports.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  there  could  not 
be  such  a  crisis  as  the  country  had  passed 
through,  their  relations  with  America 
being  wholly  deranged,  without  producing 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  export  trade 
and  condition  of  manufactures;  but  having 
formerly  entered  at  great  length  into  this 
general  question,  and,  he  feared,  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  House,  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  again  particularly  to 
advert  to  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny seemed  also  to  thinkj  that  he  should, 
on  tne  present  occasion,  have  gone  into 
details  respecting  the  precise  state  of  the 
American  trade ;  but  that  was  surely  not 
the  proper  time,  place,  or  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  merits  an4  effects  of  the 


measures  of  President  Jackson  and  the 
other  American  authorities.  Still  he  could 
not  touch  on  the  subject  without  paying  a 
tribute  which  he  felt  was  justly  due  to 
the  American  people  and  merchants.  On 
a  former  occasion,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  he  had  said  that  they  (the  American 
merchants)  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
public  credit  and  character  of  their  essen- 
tially commercial  country,  and  unless  they 
made  every  effort  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  England,  they  would  be  cast  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  endanger  all  their 
real  sources  of  future  greatness ;  he  felt, 
therefore,  it  was  no  more  than  fair  to  s.ay, 
and  he  believed  every  commercial  gentle- 
man would  confirm  his  statement,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  had  been  great, 
and  their  character  had  been  fully  sup- 
ported. He  hoped  this  would  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  making  good  all  their 
engagements,  and  to  act  up  fully  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceedea.  He  did  not  think  his  hon.  Friend 
had  given  him  sufficient  credit  for  what  he 
said  on  a  former  occasion  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills.  What  he  said  was,  if  the  symptoms 
afforded  a  likelihood  of  an  advance  in  the 
yalue  of  money,  and  if  that  advance  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  market  generally 
should  have  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
value  of  Exchequer-bills,  they  ought  to 
hesitate  in  reducing  the  interest.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  adverted  to  various  contingen- 
cies which  would  set  at  nought  all  human 
calculations ;  but  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  make  the  best  statement  he  could  in 
anticipation  of  ordinary  events,  and  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  extraordinary 
calculations  which  had  been  alluded  to. 
But  in  order  to  give  anything  like  consist- 
ency to  the  yiews  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coyentry,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  prove  that  facts  were  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  now  were,  that  the 
exchanges  were  becoming  daily  more  ad- 
verse, and  that  the  treasure  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  diminishing. 
But  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
treasure  in  the  Bank  presented  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  position  in  which 
it  stood  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try last  year  comparing  its  liabilities  with 
the  amount  of  treasures,  declared  that  it 
could  not  pay  2s,  8d,  in  the  pound.  If 
the  hon.  Member  would  compare  the  ac- 
counts then  with  what  they  now  were,  his 
inference  must  be,  not  that  the  Bank  was 
(advancing  towards  depreciation|  but  that 
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the  state  of  the  currency,  as  managed  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  much  more 
satisfactory  than  at  that  period.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  question,  too  moment- 
ous to  be  incidentally  discussed,  and  re- 
quiring the  most  serious  consideration  of 
Parliament;  it  would  be  opened  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  till  then  he  trusted  he  was  only  dis- 
charging his  duty  by  reserving  what  he 
had  to  say  with  respect  to  it,  when  it 
would  come  regularly  before  the  House. 
But  he  must  assure  hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  view 
this  subject  more  seriously  than  he  did, 
or  with  a  greater  anxiety  to  have  it 
well,  patiently,  and  wisely  considered. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  ol^rved  in  dis- 
cussions upon  this  question,  rather  an 
anxiety  in  various  quarters  to  recommend 
favourite  theories  than  to  deal  with 
the  facts  as  presented  to  them.  From 
1825  up  to  the  present  time  some  new 
theory  had  been  propounded  in  almost 
every  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Liver, 
pool  the  wild  proposition  was  made  for 
the  establishment,  without  the  regulation 
of  Parliament,  of  joint-stock  banks 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  then  complained  of;  and  not 
many  years  afterwards  as  strong  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  joint-stock  banks,  as 
the  grand  origin  of  the  commercial  difficul- 
ties of  the  country ;  and  it  was  said,  if  the 
joint-stock  banks  were  only  put  down,  all 
those  evils  would  be  remedied.  Before 
the  last  Charter  Act  a  strong  opinion  had 
been  entertained  by  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  in  and  out  of  that  House,  that 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end 
at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England — that  a  free  trade 
in  banking  was  as  necessary  and  as  useful 
as  a  free  trade  in  baking ;  while  it  was 
afterwards  maintained,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  on  an  entirely  opposite 
principle,  that  all  competition  in  banking 
must  be  put  down,  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  have  the  universal  con- 
trol  over  all  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country.  He  only  adverted  to  these  points 
for  the  purpose  of  entreating  Gentlemen  to 
come  to  this  discussion  fairly,  not  with  the 
viewof  recommendingsomeparticular  theory 
nostrum,  but  to  consider  it  as  a  whole 


or 


in  its  extensi?e  and  important  relations  to 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  in  orf«r  to  devise,  if  possible, 


some  improvement  of  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect. If  they  thought  by  any  standard 
they  could  set  up  to  revive  the  golden  age, 
ana  free  trade  from  all  its  vicissitudes 
through  alternate  excess  of  speculation 
and  depression,  they  were  mere  vision^ 
aries ;  tor  no  state  of  the  currency,  no 
standard,  could  protect  the  public  from  the 
effects  of  commercial  vibrations.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  again  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  attention  they  had  paid  him, 
notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  exe- 
cute his  duty. 

Sir  J.  Reid  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  details  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  parti- 
cularly as  a  day  had  been  fixed  when  he 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  subject  and  when  he  flattered  him- 
self the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to 
vindicate  the  course  which  on  all  oc- 
casions it  had  pursued.  He  chiefly  rose 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
confirming  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
reference  to  America.  He  did  think  the 
conduct  of  America  had  been  most  honour- 
able. From  his  own  knowledge,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  a  very  considerable 
number  of  merchants,  he  was  enabled  to 
say,  that  in  many  cases  they  made  sacri- 
fices to  the  extent  of  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  their  li- 
abilities to  this  country.  He  had  often 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  He  felt 
satisfied,  that  their  debts  would  be  paid, 
which  were  now  in  a  course  of  liquidation, 
and  his  firm  belief  was,  that  the  con- 
fidence which  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  properly  so,  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  trade  between  America 
and  England  would  be  greater  than  ever. 
With  respect  to  the  fault  found  with  the 
Bank,  that  Corporation  did  all  it  could  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
he  regretted  that  it  was  so  often  found 
fault  with.     But  the  Bank  must  bear  it. 

Mr.  Easthope  was  greatly  surprised  at 
hearing  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  to  the  present  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer-bills.  He  himself  acci- 
dentally knew  of  a  large  concern,  which 
having  had  occasion  to  borrow  money  on 
Exchequer-bills  had  done  so  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent.  Entertaining  the  objections 
he  did  to  the  present  rate  of  interest  ou 
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try  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  the  language  of  caution.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  adverted  tothe 
question  of  the  saving-banks,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  on  that  subject  by  his  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  opposite.who 
took  a  just  and  a  right  view  of  the  degree 
of  responsibility  %vhich  rested  on  this  coun- 
try in  respect  of  the  amount  of  capital 
which  they  were  liable,  under  this  head,  to 
pay  on  demand.  He  was  delighted  to  hear 
his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  say,  that  he  could 
not  contemplate  or  suggest,  as  a  mode  of 
economy,  the  looking  too  narrowly  or 
astutely  to  the  interest  which  the  depo- 
sitors in  saving-banks  now  received.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  value^of  money,  their 
hands  were  to  be  tied  up  from  reconsider- 
ing  that  matter ,  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
question  which  they  were  bound  to  ap- 
proach with  the  greatest  possible  mistrust 
and  caution,  it  was  the  meddling  with  the 
interest  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to 
receive  from  saving- banks.  It  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  figures, 
though  much  undoubtedly  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  in  that  view ;  but,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  means  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  which  necessarily  reacted  on  the 
revenue  in  many  ways,  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  beget  or  give  a 
colour  to  the  idea,  that  when  they  wished 
to  be  economical,  they  began  by  violating 
the  good  faith  of  the  country,  and  endan- 
gering the  property  of  the  poor,  by  any 
saving  they  might  effect  in  reducing  the 
interest  payable  to  the  depositors  in  saving- 
banks.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  quarrelled  with  him  because  he  had 
not  gone  at  greater  length  into  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  exports  and  imports.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  there  could  not 
be  such  a  crisis  as  the  country  had  passed 
through,  their  relations  with  America 
being  wholly  derangedi  without  producing 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  export  trade 
and  condition  of  manufactures;  but  having 
formerly  entered  at  great  length  into  this 
general  question,  and,  he  feared,  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  House,  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  again  particularly  to 
advert  to  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny seemed  also  to  think,  that  he  should, 
on  the  present  occasion,  have  gone  into 
details  respecting  the  precise  state  of  the 
American  trade ;  but  that  was  surely  not 
the  proper  time,  place,  or  opportunity  for 
discu9aing  the  tnerits  an4  effects  of  the 


measures  of  President  Jackson  and  the 
other  American  authorities.  Still  he  could 
not  touch  on  the  subject  without  paying  a 
tribute  which  he  felt  was  justly  aue  to 
the  American  people  and  merchants.  On 
a  former  occasion,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  he  had  said  that  they  (the  American 
merchants)  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
public  credit  and  character  of  their  essen- 
tially commercial  country,  and  unless  they 
made  every  effort  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  England,  they  would  be  cast  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  endanger  all  their 
real  sources  of  future  greatness ;  he  felt, 
therefore,  it  was  no  more  than  fair  to  say, 
and  he  believed  every  commercial  gentle- 
man would  confirm  his  statement,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  had  been  great, 
and  their  character  had  been  fully  sup- 
ported. He  hoped  this  would  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  making  good  all  their 
engagements,  and  to  act  up  fully  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceedea.  He  did  not  think  his  hon.  Friend 
had  given  him  sufficient  credit  for  what  he 
said  on  a  former  occasion  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills.  What  he  said  was,  if  the  symptoms 
afforded  a  likelihood  of  an  advance  m  the 
value  of  money,  and  if  that  advance  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  market  generally 
should  have  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
value  of  Exchequer-bills,  they  ought  to 
hesitate  in  reducing  the  interest.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  adverted  to  various  contingen- 
cies which  would  set  at  nought  all  human 
calculations ;  but  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  make  the  best  statement  he  could  in 
anticipation  of  ordinary  events,  and  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  extraordinary 
calculations  which  had  been  alluded  to. 
But  in  order  to  give  anything  like  consist- 
ency to  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  prove  that  facts  were  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  now  were,  that  the 
exchanges  were  becoming  daily  more  ad- 
verse, and  that  the  treasure  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  diminishing. 
But  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
treasure  in  the  Bank  presented  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  position  in  which 
it  stood  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try last  year  comparing  its  liabilities  with 
the  amount  of  treasures,  declared  that  it 
could  not  pay  2s,  Sd,  in  the  pound.  If 
the  hon.  Member  would  compare  the  ac- 
counts then  with  what  they  now  were,  his 
inference  must  be,  not  that  the  Bank  was 
advaacing  towards  depreciation|  but  that 
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the  state  of  the  currency,  as  maDaged  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  much  more 
satisfactory  than  at  that  period.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  Question,  too  moment- 
ous to  be  incidentally  discussed,  and  re- 
fuiring  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
Parliament;  it  would  be  opened  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  till  then  he  trusted  he  was  only  dis- 
charging his  duty  by  reserving  what  he 
had  to  say  with  respect  to  it,  when  it 
would  come  regularly  before  the  House. 
But  he  must  assure  hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  view 
this  subject  more  seriously  than  he  did, 
or  with  a  mater  anxiety  to  have  it 
well,  patiently,  and  wisely  considered. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  olraerved  in  dis- 
cussions upon  this  question,  rather  an 
anxiety  in  various  quarters  to  recommend 
favourite  theories  than  to  deal  with 
the  ^ts  as  presented  to  them.  From 
1825  up  to  the  present  time  some  new 
theory  nad  been  propounded  in  almost 
every  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Liver, 
pool  the  wild  proposition  was  made  for 
the  establishment,  without  the  regulation 
of  Parliament,  of  joint-stock  banks 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  then  complained  of;  and  not 
many  years  afterwards  as  strong  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  joint -stock  banks,  as 
the  grand  origin  of  the  commercial  difficul- 
ties of  the  country ;  und  it  was  said,  if  the 
joint-stock  banks  were  only  put  down,  all 
those  evils  would  be  remedied.  Before 
the  last  Charter  Act  a  strong  opinion  had 
been  entertained  by  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  in  and  out  of  that  House,  that 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end 
at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  England — that  a  free  trade 
in  banking  was  as  necessary  and  as  useful 
as  a  free  trade  in  baking ;  while  it  was 
afterwards  maintained,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  on  an  entirely  opposite 
principle,  that  all  competition  in  banking 
must  be  put  down,  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  have  the  universal  con- 
trol over  all  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country.  He  only  adverted  to  these  points 
for  the  purpose  of  entreatine  Gentlemen  to 
come  to  this  discussion  fairly,  not  with  the 
Tiewofrecommendingsomeparticulartheory 
or  nostrum,  but  to  consider  it  as  a  whole 
in  its  extensive  and  important  relations  to 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
Gountryi  in  order  to  devise^  if  possible, 


some  improvement  of  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect. If  they  thought  by  any  standard 
they  could  set  up  to  revive  the  golden  age, 
and  free  trade  from  all  its  vicissitudes 
through  alternate  excess  of  speculation 
and  depression,  they  were  mere  vision- 
aries ;  for  no  state  of  the  currency,  no 
standard,  could  protect  the  public  from  the 
effects  of  commercial  vibrations.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  again  thank  the  Com. 
mittee  for  the  attention  thev  had  paid  him, 
notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  exe- 
cute his  duty. 

Sir  J.  Reid  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  details  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  parti- 
cularly as  a  day  had  been  fixed  when  he 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  subject  and  when  he  flattered  him. 
self  the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to 
vindicate  the  course  which  on  all  oc- 
casions it  had  pursued.  He  chiefly  rose 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
confirming  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
reference  to  America.  He  did  think  the 
conduct  of  America  had  been  most  honour- 
able. From  his  own  knowledge,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  a  very  considerable 
number  of  merchants,  he  was  enabled  to 
say,  that  in  many  cases  they  made  sacri- 
fices to  the  extent  of  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  their  li- 
abilities to  this  country.  He  had  often 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  He  felt 
satisfied,  that  their  debts  would  be  paid, 
which  were  now  in  a  course  of  liquidation, 
and  his  firm  belief  was,  that  the  con- 
fidence which  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  properly  so,  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  trade  between  America 
and  England  would  be  greater  than  ever. 
With  respect  to  the  fault  found  with  the 
Bank,  that  Corporation  did  all  it  could  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
he  regretted  that  it  was  so  often  found 
fault  with.     But  the  Bank  must  bear  it. 

Mr.  Easthope  was  greatly  surprised  at 
hearing  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  to  the  present  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer-bills.  He  himself  acci- 
dentally knew  of  a  large  concern,  which 
having  had  occasion  to  borrow  money  on 
Exchequer-bills  had  done  so  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent.  Entertaining  the  objections 
he  did  to  the  present  rate  of  interest  ou 
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Exchequer-bills,  he  had  watched  with 
very  considerable  curiosity — indeed,  he 
might  call  it  anxiety— -to  discover,  if  pos* 
Bible,  on  what  grounds  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  justify 
the  present  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills,  in  reference  to  its  alleged  effect  on 
the  extent  of  speculations;  but  he  had 
derived  no  satisfactory  information  what- 
ever on  the  subject  from  any  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech.  How  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer-bills  could 
have  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  excessive  spe- 
culations, continued  as  much  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  him  as  ever.  He  greatly  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  directed  his  observations 
more  to  the  interesting  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  speech  for 
which,  he  begged  to  say,  he  most  cordially 
thanked  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  he  did  as  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  practical  speeches  he  had 
ever  heard— a  speech  meriting  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House,  and  one 
the  merits  of  which  would  be  highly  ap- 
preciated out  of  doors.  There  was  one 
point  on  which,  of  all  others,  he  had  ex. 
pected  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  near  him 
would  have  dwelt,  namely,  the  present 
alarming  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  correct  in 
now  refusing  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer-bills,  lest  this  should  induce 
an  increase  of  dangerous  speculation,  this 
must  be  an  argument  for  lessening  the 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt ;  but  for 
his  part|  he  could  not  understand  any  con- 
nection between  the  rate  of  Exchequer-bill 
interest  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  excessive  speculation.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry  had  stated  that  a  person  to 
acquire  a  hundred  pounds  Exchequer-bills 
must  give  seventy  to  eighty  shillings, 
being  more  than  a  year's  interest ;  this  was 
in  itself  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
interest  oeing  higher  than  the  money- 
market  required  it  to  be,  and  higher  than 
the  public  need  pay  in  order  to  protect  the 
Exchequer  from  any  inconvenient  appli- 
cation for  repayment  of  the  principal. 
With  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest  being 
kept  up  so  high  as  to  make  the  premium 
70s.  to  80s.  per  cent.,  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  excessive  speculation,  it 
was  wholly  unintelligible.  If  the  interest 
were  lower,  the  premium  would  be  lower 


but  the  quantity  or  amount  in  circulation 
would  remain  the  same.  That  could  be 
no  protection  which  merely  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  fortunate  holders 
of  Exchcquer-bills.  But  of  all  things  he 
wished  to  direct  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  that  subject  which  it 
was  essential  should  be  brought  clearly 
before  the  House— namely,  the  alarming 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  to  understand  what  were  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  keep  this  debt  up  at  a  time 
which  appeared  most  favourable  for  re- 
ducing it.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  justified  by  a  prospective  reference  to 
excessive  speculations  in  keeping  up  the 
interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  this  was  a 
reason  why  he  should  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  unfunded  debt,  which  would  be  the 
most  eflfective  protection  to  the  public 
Treasury  against  some  of  the  evils  which 
generally  followed  excessive  speculation. 
There  was  now  an  unfunded  debt  of 
forty-four  millions.  As  to  the  savings* 
banks,  he  quite  concurred  in  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping 
up  the  present  rate  of  interest  on  the 
deposits  in  those  bai>ks.  Everything 
which  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
humbler  classes  in  habits  of  industry  and 
provident  management  should  now,  espe- 
cially that  the  New  Poor-law  Act  had 
come  into  operation,  be  warmly  supported ; 
but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion immediately  under  consideration. 
Whatever  justification  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  have  conceived  himself  to 
have  derived  from  the  crisis  of  1836,  both 
in  respect  to  raising  the  interest  and 
keeping  up  the  amount  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  the  danger  was  past,  and  he  could 
no  longer  have  the  slightest  pretext  either 
for  keeping  up  this  alarming  amount  of 
unfunded  debt,  or  continuing  the  high 
rate  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  at 
a  time  when  money  was  so  cheap  and  so 
plentiful  as  at  present.  Surely,  if  any 
prospective  fears  justified  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
Exchequer-bills,  tnat  was  a  reason  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  them,  and  when 
so  reduced,  which  might  now  be  done 
with  advantage,  there  could  then  be  no 
possible  difficulty  in  reducing  the  interest 
on  the  remainder.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  by  his  present  course,  incur- 
ring a  perilous  responsibility,  which  he 
would  at  a  future  time  be  ill  able  to  meet. 
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if  he  were  overtaken  by  any  of  those 
calamitous  changes  to  which  nations  are 
liable. 

Mr.  A.  Yates  observed,  that  it  was  the 
vicious  system  of  paper- money  in  America 
which  had  caused  much  of  the  distress  and 
difficulty  in  which  both  countries  had  been 
involved. 

Reaolution  agreed  to.  The  House 
resumed. 

Pbisoks  (Scotland).]  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
Prisons  (Scotland)  Bill. 

On  Clause  2,  empowering  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  nominate,  besides  those 
named  in  the  clause,  seven  other  persons 
to  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  in  Scotland, 

Mr.  Colquhoun  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  instead  of  the  **  seven  other 
persons  "  proposed,  nine  persons  be  nomi- 
nated severally  to  the  general  board  from 
the  local  boards  of  nine  of  the  principal 
counties  of  Scotland,  in  which  circuit 
courts  are  held.  By  this  infusion,  much 
local  knowledge  would  be  added  to  the 
general  board,  which  it  could  not  possess 
under  the  form  proposed  by  this  clause. 

Mr.  F,  Mauk  opposed  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  seven  individuals 
to  be  nominated  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, chiefly  noble  Lords  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  were  unexception- 
able, and  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
actuated  by  any  prejudice  whatever  in 
their  capacity  of  directors. 

Sir  O.  CUrk  admitted  the  unexcep- 
tionable character  of  those  individuals,  but 
supported  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
more  advisable  to  have  a  mixture  of  per- 
sons from  the  different  counties  in  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  render  the  general  board 
a  popular  elective  body. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — Ayes  50 ;  Noes,  78  :  Majority 
28, 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  T.  D, 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Blair,  J. 
Broadley/H. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Dttffield,  T. 


Dunbar,  G. 
Forrester,  hon.  G. 
Gibson,  T. 

Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hawkes,  T. 
H<  pburo.  Sir  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hothauy  Lord 


Houstoun,  G. 
Hurt,  F. 

Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  SirW.  C. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Kelly,  F. 
Lockbart,  A.  M. 


Fringle,  A . 
Round,  C.  G, 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sbeppard,  T, 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 


Lowther,  hon. Colonel    Stuart,  H. 
Mackenzie,  T.  Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Mackenzie,  W,  F. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Nichoil,  J. 
Perceval,  Colonel 


Verner,  Colonel 
Waddington,  H.  S. 


TELLERS. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Hope,G.  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abercromby,  hn.G.R. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  Major 
Archbold,  R, 
Baines,  £. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bewes,  T. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  W.  P. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Collier,  J. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curry,  W. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Fergasson,  right  hon. 

R.  C. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  General 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lusbington,C. 


Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  C. 
0'Connell,M.  J. 
O'Connell.  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Pease,  J< 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pryme,  G. 

Rae,  right  hon.  Sir  W. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R,  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sharpe,  General 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  C.  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thoruley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  rt.bon.  Sir  R. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Weymss,  J.  E. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,hon.  F. 
Steuart,  R. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

On  coming  to  Clause  4,  which  enacts 
that  the  secretary  to  the  board  be  ap- 
pointed by  Government, 

Captain  Gordon  objected  to  the  clause. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  stand 
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part  of  the  bill,  the  Committee  divided : 
-*Ayes  68 ;  Noes  40 :  Majority  28. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Abercromby,  hn .  G.R.    Macleod ,  R. 
Adam,  Admiral  Marsland,  H. 


Aglionby,  Major 
Arcbbold,  R. 
BaineSjE 
BaDnerraan,  A. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Brtdgeman,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
CallaghaD,  D. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curry,  W. 
Dennistoun,  J* 
Duke,  Sir  J, 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 


Melgund,  Viscount 
Murray,  rU  hon.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pryme,G. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Hundle,  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sharpe,  General 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomely,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 


Fergusson,  right  hon.     Vigors,  N.  A. 


R<  C* 

Finch,  F. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Gillon,  W.  D, 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  General 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 


Wallace,  R. 
Warburlon,  H. 
Weymss,  J.  E. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 
Steuart,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Blair,  J. 
Broadley,  H, 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Gibson,  T, 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 


Hope,  G.  W. 
Uoustoun,  G. 
Hurt,  F. 

Jnglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Johnstone,  II. 
Jones,  John 
Kelly,  F. 
Lowther,  Col. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
PJicholI,  John 
Palmer,  G. 


Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II.  Perceval,  Colonel 

Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  Pringle,  A. 

Grimsditch,  T.  Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W, 

Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B,  Round,  C.  G. 


TELLERS. 

Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 


Sheppard,  T. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Waddington,  H.  S. 

Oq  Clause  13,  it  was  proposed  to  leave 
out  the  words  ''and  particularly  for 
training  the  prisoners  in  good  and  indus- 
trious habits,  by  employing  them  in  useful 
labour,  by  affording  uiem  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  and  by  effecting  their 
complete  separation  from  vicious  society." 

On  this  question  the  Committee  again 
divided :— Ayes  22;  Noes  49;  Majority 
27. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Melgund,  Viscount 
NichoU,  J. 


Boldero,  H«G. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Finch,  F. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Macleod,  R. 


Pechell,  Captain 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  II. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  G.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Hawes,  B. 
Pease,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Abercromby,  hn.  G.R.    Jones,  J. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Archbold,  R. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Bannerman,  A. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blair,  J. 

Campbell,  W.  F. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Curry,  W. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 


Kelly.  F. 
Lockhart,  A,  M. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie^  W.  F. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  M. 
Palmer,  G 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pringle,  A. 
Pryme,  G. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Round,  C.  G. 


Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C.    Sharpe,  General 


Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.B. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 


Sib  thorp.  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Steuart,  R. 


Remaining  clauses  were  passed,    and 
the  House  resumed. 
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Copyright,  1066 


Baines,  Mr. 
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First  Fruits  and  Tentiis,  997, 1018, 1020,  1023 
Slavery  Abolition  Act,  460 

fiagge,  Mr. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  638 

Baring,  Mr.  F. 
Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax,  371 

Barron,  Mr. 
Bonded  Com,  1042 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  1049 

Balesoo,  Sir  R. 
Catholic  Funerals  in  Londondeny,  353,  360 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  541 

Bel/att  Election  Committu,  c.  376 

Bell,  Mr. 
Coast  Fisheries,  434 

Bellew,  Mr. 
Poor-law  (Ireland),  694 
Titiies  (Ireland)— Adjourned  Debate,  1296 

Benefices  Plnralitia  Bill,  c.  1161 

Benett,  Mr. 
Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax,  368 
TiUies  (Ireland)i  1279 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  638 

Bemai,  Mr. 
Controverted  Elections,  1102 

Blackstone,  Mr. 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  453,  462, 
464,  480, 481,  ^,  505, 506, 510, 511, 514 

Boldero,  Captain 
Ordnance  Estimates,  631, 636 

BonM  Com,  c.  1029 
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firothertOD,  Mr. 
BoDded  Corn,  ia34 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland),  1075 

Brougham,  Lord 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  3, 16,  30, 31,  32 

Budget,  the,  e.  1366 

Buller,  Mr.  C. 
Controverted  Elections,  300,  342 
Lord  Durham's  Mission,  415 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis 
Tithes  and  Corporations  (Ireland),  1364 

Burrell,  Sir  C. 
BeneEces  Pluralities  Bill,  1164 

Business  of  the  House,  c.  597 

Byng,  Mr. 
Hippodrome,  the^Notting  Hill  Footway,  271 

Campbell,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Repeal  of  the  Sonp  Tax,  372 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland),  1075 

CanadOfC,  1362 

Canning,  Sir  S. 
Foreign  Slave  Trade,  1152 
Lord  Durham's  Mission,  417 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of 
Church  of  Scotland,  129 

Captured  Slave  Vessels,  c,  435 

Castlereagh,  Viscount 

Poor-law  (Ireland),  678,  718 

Catholic  Funerals  in  Londonderry,  c.  353 

Caylcy,  Mr. 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  1033 

Cawdofi  Earl  of 
Poor-law  Amendment  Acty  1170 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship,  41 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  516 
Budget,  the,  1384, 1385, 1386, 1366, 1412 
Church  Leases,  880 
Controverted  Elections,  1104 
Copyright,  591 

Cumberland,  the,  Duke  of  744 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Irekmd),  1049 
Exchequer  Bills,  936 
Expenses  of  the  Revolt  in  Canada,  675 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  10)9,  1022 
Joint-stock  Banks,  622 
Outrages  on  ProtesUnts  (Ireland),  788,  793 
Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax,  366,  369 
Schools  (Scotland),  1166, 1167 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^-con/inuec/. 
Supply— Report,  546,  548, 550 

Pensions.  526,  531,  536 

Tithes  (Ireland),— Adjourned  Debate,  1435 


Chandosy  Marquess  of 
Bonded  Corn,  1029 
Lord  Durham's  Mission,  385,  421 
Pluralities,  954 

Channel  Fisheries,  c.  1024 
Chmxk  Commission,  /.  799 

Leases,  c.  820 

■  Committee,  c.  1072 


Property f  c.  352 
of  Scotland,  c.  1 10 


Chapman,  Mr.  A. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  610 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  20 
Doctor  Mllale,  900 
Negro  Apprenticeship,  4/8 
Poor-law  (Ireland},  722,  898 

Clements,  Lord 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  721 
Poor-law  (Ireland),  702 

Clerk,  Sir  O. 
Prisons  (Scotland),  1421 
Schools  (Scotland),  1168 

Cleveland,  Duke  of 
Yeomanry,  951 

Coast  Fisheries^  e,  432 

Colquhoun,  Mr. 
Catholic  Funerals  in  Londonderry,  359 
Outrages  on  Protestants  (Ireland),  756,  794 
PriBons  (Scotland),  1421 
Schools  (Scotland),  1167 
Tithes  (Ireland),  1216 

CoQoUy,  Colonel 
Poor-law  (Ireland),  694 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  1074 
Tithes  (Ireland),  1221 

Contagion,  I.  796 

Controverted  Ekdions,  c.  277, 1080 

Copyright,  c.  555, 1056 

Coronation,  the,  L  543,  667,  725 

Marshal  SouU 

Corry,  Mr. 
Poor-law  (Ireland),  693 

Courtenay,  Mr. 
Pluralities,  952.  953 
Benefices  Pluralities  Bill,  1163 

Custody  of  Infants,  c,  1050 

I  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  c.  740 
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EBR. 


Dairy roplcy  Sir  A. 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  516 

DarliDgton^  Earl  of 
Bonded  Conii  1038 

Da?is«  Colonel 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter.  487 
Business  of  the  House,  600 
Controverted  Elections,  1103 

DenmaD,  Lord 
Negro  Apprenticeship,  475,  476,  478 

Devon,  Earl  of 
Mai^istracy  (Ireland),  38, 39 
New  Zealand,  152,  153,  165 

D'Israeli,  Mr. 
Copyright,  575 

Divisions,  list  of 

Bonded  Com  [A.  160,  N.  220,  M.  70]  1042 

Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  [A.  122,  N. 
120,  M.  2]  618,  On  the  Amendment  <*  That 
the  House  be  a4joarned  for  a  week,"  [A.  122, 
N.  116,  M.  6J624 

Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland),  Adjourned  De- 
bate [A.  317,  N.  298.  M.  J9]  1363 

Church  Leases— The  House  divided  on  the 
Motion  **That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Question,"  [A. 
277|  N.  241 ,  M.  36]  889.  The  House  again 
divided  on  the  Amendment,  [A.  264,  N. 
266,  M.  11]  892 

Controverted  Elections  [A.  57,  N.  80,  M.  23] 

Copyright,  [A.  39,  N.  34,  M.  5]  694.    Second 

Division,  [A.  38,  N.  31,  M.  7]  696.    Third 

Division,  [A.  116,  N.  64,  M.  62]  1073 

Custody  of  Infante,  [A.  91,  N.  18,  M.  73]  1065 

First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  [A.  48,  N.  27,  M.  21] 

1017  »i         »  J 

Freemen's  Admission  Bill,  [A.  55,  N.  30,  M. 

23]  1169 
Gospel    Propagation   Society— Newfoundland, 

lA.  27,  N.  56,  M.  29]  765 
Great  Yarmouth  Election,  [A.  78,  N.  100,  M. 

22]  553  't         »  » 

Hippodrome,  the— Notting  Hill  Footway  [A. 

162,  N.  123,  M.  39]  274 

Lord  Durham's  Mission  [A.  158,  N.  160,  M.  2] 
422  I  *  »         J 

Negro  Apprenticeship— Adjourned  Debate,  [A. 
215,  if.  269,  M.  54]  257 

Pluralities- The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's 
Motion  '«That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  provide  against  the  appoint- 
ment in  plurality  to  any  benefice  or  cathedral 
preferment  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
BiU,  [A.  37,  N.  107,  M.  70]  920-i?/.  2,  [A. 
71,  N.  32,  M.  39]  921— c/.  3,  [A.  65,  N.  44, 
M.  21]  922.  The  Committee  divided  on 
Lord  J.  Russell's  Motion  "  That  the  second 
blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words  '  five  hun- 
dred pounds,'"  [A.  77,  N.  47,  M.  30]  924— 
cl.  4,  [A.  138,  N.  16,  M.  122]  931— cJ.  9,  [A. 
50,  N.  106,  M.  56]  934— c/.  27,  (A.  52,  N. 
76,  M.  23]  963.  The  Committee  divided  on 
the  Marquess  of  Chandos's  Amendment 
*'  To  extend  the  exemption  contained  in  the 
clause  for  the  head  masters  of  colleges,  and 


public  schools,  to  the  lower  masters.''  [A. 
60,  N.  76  M.  16]  964.— Mr.  Hawes  moved 
**  To  add  a  proviso  limitting  the  value  of  any 
benefice  to  which  the  clause  applied  to  500/. 
[A.  46,  N.  68,  M.  23]  966.  The  Committee 
divided  on  the  Question  <*  That  the  Clause 
as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  [A.  69, 
N.  34,  M.  35]  957— c/.  28,  [A.  30,  N.  62,  M. 
22]  968.  The  Committee  divided  on  the 
Question  of  adding  the  proviso  moved  by 
Mr.  Hume  to  the  effect  ''That a  clergyman 
on  leaving  bis  benefice  to  perform  other 
duties,  should  give  notice  thereof,  and  of  the 
grounds  of  his  absence,  in  writing,  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish,  who  should 
afiix  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  place 
within  the  walls  of  the  church.*'  [A.  21 ,  N. 
76,  M.  66]  960— c/.  29,  [A.  70.  N.  28,  M. 
42]  962— c/.  42.  [A.  33,  N.  110,  M.  77]  964 
— c/.  94,  [A.  47,  N,  49,  M.  2]  1162.  The 
Committee  divided  on  a  clause  introduced 
by  Col.  Sibthorp  to  the  effect  **  That  the 
widow  or  representative  of  a  deceased  In- 
cumbeut  should  have  the  power  of  residing 
free  of  all  charges,  8cc.,  in  the  glebe-house, 
and  keeping  possession  of  such  land  as  might 
have  been  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
incumbent  at  his  death,  not  exceeding  ten 
acres,  for  the  space  of  three  months."  [A. 
36,  N.  95,  M.  69]  1165. 

Poor.law(IreIand),[A.  234,  N.  59»  M.  176]  715 

Prisons  (Scotland),  el,  2,  [A.  60,  N.  78,  M.  28] 
1421— c/.  4,  [A.  68,  N.40,  M.281  1423— c/. 
13,  [A.  22,  N.  49,  Mi  27]  1424 

Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax,  [A.  166,  N.  78,  M. 
88]  374 

Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland),  On  the  Question 
of  Adjournment,  [A.  37,  N.  41,  M.  4]  1075. 
On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time,  [A.  46,  N.  13,  M.  32]  1076 

Schools  (Scotland),  [A.  79,  N.  12,  M.  67]  1168 

Slavery  Abolition  Act,  [A.  61,  N.  116,  M.  54] 
472 

Small  Debts  (Scotland),  [A.  60,  N.  40,  M.  20] 
1359— c/.  3,  [A.  76,  N.  14,  M.  61]  1360— c/. 
18,  [A.  66.  N.  10,  M.  46]  1361 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  [A.  62,  N.  67,  M. 
36]  749 

Yeomanry  Cavalry,  [A.  203,  N.  57.  M.  146] 
664 

Dunbar,  Mr. 
Belfast  Election  Committee,  378 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T. 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  489 

Durham,  Bishop  of 
National  Education,  937 

Duties  on  SUh  c.  545 

East,  Mr. 
Pluralities,  962 

Easthope,  Mr. 
The  Budget,  1418 

Ebrington,  Lord 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  608 
Pluralities,  964 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  1046 


£6E. 

BgectODy  Lord  F. 
Pluralities,  929 
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Gillon,  Mr. 
AboIittoD  of  Negro  Apprenticeship,  41 
Budget,  the,  1409 
Repeal  of  the  Soap  Tax,  389,  373 
Schools,  (ScoUand),  1167,  1168 
Yeomanry  (Scotland),  382 


Election  PeiUioni,  c.  614 

Ellice,  Mr.  Jun. 
Lord  Purbam's  Mission,  403 

Elliot,  Mr. 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  457, 509 

Eastcourt,  Mr. 
PiundiUes,  933 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  1021 

Evans,  Mr.  W. 
Church  Leases,  858 

Exchequer  BUU,  c.  035 

Exeter,  the  Bishop  of 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  1 
Church  Commission,  799 
Contagion,  796,  797,  798 
Roman  Catholic  Oath,  980 

Expeiua  of  the  Revolt  in  Canada,  c.  675 

Ferguson,  Mr.  R. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  658 
. (Scotland)  384 

Fergnsson,  Sir  Robert 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  720 

Fini  Fruits  and  Tenths,  c.  997 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
New  Poor-lair,  436. 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  1172,  1173 
Poor-laws  in  Yorkshire,  1078 
(Ireland),  943, 944 

Follett,  Sir  W. 
Controverted  Elections,  308. 

Foreign  Slave  Trade  c.  1122 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Breach  of  Privilege— Mr.  Poulter,  464 

French,  Mr.  F. 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  719,  721 
Tithes  (Ireland),  1235 

Freshfield,  Mr. 
Custody  of  Infants,  1055 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  1024 

Gladstone,  Mr.  W. 
Abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship,  50 
Negro  Apprenticeship— Adjourned  Debate,  224 
Pluralities,  931 
Slavery  Abolition  Act,  474, 475 

Gibson,  Mr. 
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